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ADVERTISEMENT, 


TIIK two former Voliimcs of this Collection havinir 

• a 

become extremely scarce, the Proprietors deemed it expo* 
dieiit to repnblisli in onk volume, a select number of 
Sermons, taken rrr»m the two formei*, tog’cther with several 
others never Ix'fore inserted, because not published, but 
calculated to obviate the Errors of the I'iiiies, and to enrich 
the )>aoes of this Edition with the Piety and Wisdom of 
such Preachers as a Horsley and a Paley. 
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The Folly of itheUm, and (what is 
now called) Deism; even with re¬ 
spect to the present Life. 

P«AtM xiv. 1. ’ * 

The Fool hath Raid in hia heart, There ia no 
God; thi-y are corrupt; they have done abo* 
miaable wmhe, there it none thatdoeth good. 

^ Shali;. iWjt now make any inquiry 
about thethn^imd occasion and other 
dfcoioi[iMUHies«ki'«>ihpo6ing this Psalm: 
nor how it conies to pais, wet with verv' 
little variatimwe WR;;it;iwi<^ over, bow 
]iet« dfdl4^and agidn nitinber the 53d. 
Notth^ .these^ahd inch l&p are not im¬ 
portant emiidjlwitticnah thems^^ but 
thatl^dakdiem topropernowi when we 
am t^jhliie aod.esjMittulate s^h «ich 
petiottf. Si aEpiiT Hb mvine author^ to 
out text; 'prnlw it 

may b« th|i^}(nu ii^, leat'venewtioafor 


these sacred hyhms, th^ for the pro&ne 
songs of Anacreon or Horace. So that al- 
tbough I myself do really believe, that all 
such as iav intheir heartsf There is no God, 
are fooim and corrupt,'both in under¬ 
standing ^itnd will;.because I see infinite 
wisdom itself h^s pronounc^ thm to be 
SO! nevertherless this argument would at 
present have no force upon these men, 
till in due time and method we have 
evinced the sufficient authoriQr of iddy 
scripture. Bat however there.are 
booKS extant, whidi they must needs aHow 
of as proper evidence; even the mi^ty 
volumes of Visible nature, and the ever- 
^ lasting tab:^ o%igbt reason; wherein, if 
‘ tbeypo not'wUfulfy shut their ey^ thi^ 
may read weir own folly written by 'tbg 
fin^ of (jod,in a muchplainer andmons 
terrible sentence, than •Be]4dup|mr*s wug 
’ by ^ band u{)on ^ wall. (Zhu.T.5.), 
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jic^ole verse hath apparently two proposi- 
' dons one denoting the iolly of 

^ ath<raH’gi^.i^do/ Hath said in his heart, 
the secoivi declaring 
flagitiousuess of life 
' ;y^^'lia^al^‘ attend it; 2'hey are cor- 
' ruf^^ thi^VMHoe done abominable ivorks, 
lih^e doeth good. Now this 

litter' a genuine atheist is mere 

^cidligotHr^'he loves to call it; an empty 
' ^tiutd-ffl^ords without any signification. 
He allows no natural morality, nor any 
other distinction of good and evil, just and 
unjust, than as human institution and the 
modes and fashions of various countries 
denominate theti). The most heroicai 
abtions or detestable villainies are in the 
nature of things indiiTerent to his appro¬ 
bation ; if by secrecy they are alike con-' 
cealed from rewards or punishments,from 
ignominy or applause. So that till we 
have proved in itiy)ropcr place the eternal 
and essential differenco between virtue 
and vice, we must forbear to ur^e atheists 
with the corruption and aboniinableness 
of their principles. But I presume, the 
first part of the text, the folly and sottish- 
aess of athejsm, (which shall be the sub¬ 
ject of this discourse,) will be allowed to 
come home to their case; since theymake 
such a noisy pretence to wit and sagacity, 
and I believe several of t|iem first engage 
In tliat labyrinth of nonsense and folly, out 
of an absurd and preposterous affectation 
of seeming wiser than their neighbours. 

But before 1 proceed any farther, it 
will be necessary to clear and vindicate 
"this expression of the Psalmist The fool 
hath said in his hearty There is no. God. 
For 1 knbw not any interpreters that 
win. allow it to.be spoken of such as flatly 
deny the being of God; but of thepi, 
that, believing his existence, do yet se- 
dode him from directing the aflairs of the 
world, from observing and judging the 
scrions of men. I suppose they might 
be induced to this, from the commonly 
receii:ed notion of an innate Idea of God, 
imprinted^upon every soul bf man at their 
cAationi^ib characters that can never be 
^^epce it will follow,, that 
'^edularivjt'^ad^tm does only subsist ih 
our imm^ation; s^ereaa red^ human 
i)4ttu€%^Dotbeg[tti% ofthe crime: that 
Ihde^ a fow sennial and voluptuous per-' 
Itom maj fbr a seasob eclipse iHls native 
of thd soq) > but can never so wholly 
Iwother «id extiugui>b it, but that at 


some lucid intervals it will recover itself 
again, and shine' forth tp the commotion 
of their consciences. And* therefore they 
believed, that die words would not a(L 
mit of a strict and rigorous interpreta¬ 
tion ; but ought to be so tempered and 
accommodated to the nature of things, 
as that they maj describe those profane 
persons, who, though they do not, nor 
can really doubt in their hearts of the 
being of God, yet openly deny his pro¬ 
vidence in the course of their lives. 
Now if this be all that is meant by the 
text, I .'do not see how we can defend, 
not only the fitness and propriety, but 
the very truth of the expression. As to 
that natural and indelible signature of 
God, which human souls in their first 
origin arc supposed to be stamped with, 

I ^all shew at a fitter opportunity that 
it is a mistake, and that we have no need 
'of it in our disputes against atheism. So 
that, being free from that prejudice, I in¬ 
terpret the words of the text in the literal 
atx:eptation, %rhich will likewise take in 
the expositions of others. For I believe 
that the royal Psalmist in this comprehen¬ 
sive breviw of speech, There' is no God, 
hath concluded all the various forms of 
impiety; whether such as excludes the 
Deity from governing the world by his 
providence, or judging it by his righte¬ 
ousness, or preptfog it by his;wisdom and 
power. Because, the consequence and 
result of all thera opinions is terminated 
in downright atheism. For the divine in¬ 
spection into the affairs of the world doth 
necessarily follow fi'om the nature and 
being of Go8. And he that denies this, 
doth implicitly deny his existence; he may 
acknowledge what hewill with his mouth, 
but in his heari he hath said,-There is no 
God. A God, therefiire a providence, 
was a genera) argument of virtuous iuen»* 
and not peculiar to the Stoics alone. And 
again, No providence, ikeit^fsTha Goff, 
was tbe most plausi^h r^tm^r ahd the 
most firequedtin the raotflEhs df^ttheisticld 
men. So that it Mems tp be' agreed on 
all hands, that the existence of God and 
his government of the world do ttratually 
suppose and ijsiply oem aooifoer. 

There ai^some ittfidelk tonoog t», that 
not only disbelieve the'Gfarist^ 
but oppose the assertions offiiOiridenOe, 
of the immortality of lim abtdv Of an uni¬ 
versal judgment to cotbe, Ji^ of any in¬ 
corporeal essence e and fttt'id avoia the 

odious 
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odious nanie of atheists, would sheltei: and if there were not actually siieh beioga^n 
Bcrem diemsdves under Anew one of nature to emit those effluv%^^l^ 
dei^, which is not quite so obnoxious, ing into the soul mustbegeS.suilv^^a^' 
But I think the text hath cut them short, nations, ' And thence it was, l^at 
and precluded this subterfuge; in as much philosophers adapted th^ deBcriptii>o. of 
as it hath declared, that ^ such wicked the deity to the vulgar apprehensions of. 
principlcsarecoincifleatandallonein the those tim<»; gods and goddesses inhu- 
issue with the rankest atheism: TJie fool, nierablc, and_ ml of human figure: 
that doth exempt the a&irs of the world ' cause otherwise the conceptions of unin- 
from die ordination and disposal of God, kind about them could not |u>ssibly be 
hath said in his heart. There is no God at accounted for by their physiology. So 
all. It was the opinion of many of the that if Epicurus and Democritus were in 
ancients, diat 'i^Jbpicui us, introduced a ^aj^nest about their philosophy, they did 
deity into his philosophy, not because lie .^^essariiy and rcalfy .believe the exist*- 
was persuadea of his existence, (for when encc of the gods. But then as to the na* 

• he had brought him upon die stage of turc and authority of them; they bereaved 
nature, he made him .only muta persona' that Jupiter .of his thunder and majesty: 
and interdicted him from bearing any forbidding him to look or peep abroad, 
part in it,) but purely that he might not so much as to enquire what news in the 
incur the offence of die magistrate. He infinite spabe’abbut him; but to content 
. was generally therefore suspected verbis himself and be happy with an eternal lazi- 
‘ reliquisseDlunifresustulisse toh&ye?Td,va~ ness and dozing, unles8„6onie rumbling 
ed on puipose such a contemptible paltry ti oops of atoms upon the dissolution of a 
hypothesis about him, as indeed letl the neighbouring w'orld might chance to 
name and tide of God in the world; but awake him. Now because no Israelite in 
nothing of his nature and power. Just the days of the Psalmist is likely to have 
as a f philosopher of our own age gave a been so curious about natural knowledge, 
ludicrous and fictitious notion about the as to believe die being of a God for sneh 
rest of the earth, to evade the hard cen- a quaint and airy reason as this, when he 
sure and usage which Gajileo had lately had once boldly denied bis dominion over 
met with. For my own part, as 1 do not the world; and since there is not now one 
exclude this reason from being a grand infidel living, so ridiculous as to pretend ' 
occasion of Epicurus’s owning a God; so to solve the phccnomena of sight, fancy 
1 believe that he and Democritus too or cogitation, by those fieeting superficial 
' were compelled to it likewise by the ne> films of bodies: 1 must beg leave to tbiiik, 
cessity of their own systems. For seeing both th^tbe.,/e)oil in the text was a dio- 
they explained the phaenomena of vision, rough 4l|nfimied atheist; and that die 
imaginadon, and thought itself, by cer* modern disguised.dei6ts do only coll them*- 
tain dun fleeces ofatoros, that flow inces- selves so for the former reason of Epi- 
sandy from the surfaces of bodies, and by curus, to decline the public odium and 
their subdlty and fineness penetrate any resentment of die roi^istjrate; and that 
olwtacle, and yeX retain the exact figures ^ey cover the most arrant atheism under 
ftiwl lineaments of the several bodies from the mask and shadow of a deity: by which 
which they proceed; and in diis manner . they understand no more, than some eter* 
insinusiing thethselves through the pores nal inanimate matter, some universal na* 
pf b^ies into the contexture of ture, and soul of the worl^ void of all 

ihe aotti, do there excite sensadon and sense, and-co^itadon,'so far from being 
perception of dietnsdves: inconsequence endpwed with infim'te w'isdom and goqo- 
. ^ thtt hypothesis they were obliged to ness. And therefore in this present dls- 
tnmntain, that we coidd have no fancy course they may deservedly CQmp under 
or id^, or concendoa 4f any tiling, but that character which die text ha^ giwen 
what did reaUy sd^ either intire or in «f them, of fiols that lueoe uii in th^r 
Ifo sareed parts. ' .Whence it followed, h^rtSy There is no God» , „■ 

^ that tnopfcimt cmd^.^ve.no imaginations . j^Aod ndw.having thus fiir Oleajted our 
pf Jopiter o<r MM|,or Minerva or Isis; fray; in. the next, place we shall, elihr 
^ some .notorioQS pro^ of the grosp folly 

Pwid(«,iMM CiceroB. Plutarch, isc. , and stupidity of atheists. 

.t Cartel. If a ^rson that had a fiiir estate in ffr* 
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version, 'which in all probability he would 
speedily be possessed of, and of which he 
might reasonably promise to himself a 
long and happy enjoyment, shoidd be 
assured by some skilnil physician, that in 
a very short time he would inevitably fall 
into a diseMe, which would so totally de> 
prive him of his understanding and me* 
tnory, that he should lose the knowledge 
of all things without him, nay all con¬ 
sciousness and sense of his own pcrsoit and 
being: If, I say, upon a certain belief of 
this indication, the man should apnO|i^r 
overjoyed at the news, and be migntSy 
transported with the discovery and ex* 
pectatiun; would not all that Saw him be 
astonished at such behaviour? Would they 
not be forward to conclude, that the dis¬ 
temper had seized him already, and even 
then the miserable creature was become a 
mere fool and an idiot ? Now the carriage 
of our aUieists or deists is infinitely more 
amazing than this; no dotage so infatu¬ 
ate, no frenzy so extravagant as theirs. 
They have been educated in a religion 
that instructed them in the knowkd^ of 
a supreme being; a spirit most excellent¬ 
ly glorious, superlatively powerful and 
wise and good, creator of all things out 
of nothing; that hath endued the sons of 
men, his peculiar favourites, with a ra- 
tSonal spirit, and hath placed them as 
spectators in this noble theatre of the 
world, to view and applaud these glorious 
scenes of earth and heaven, the workman- 
sldp^f his hands; thatliath furn^ed them 
in general with a sufficient mR'e of all 
things, eithef necessary or convenient for 
life; and particularly to such as fear and 
obey him, hath promised a supply of all 
wants, a deliverance and protection frejp 
all dimgers: that they that seek him, shall 
nant no manner qf^ thing thatis^ood. Psal. 
xxiv. Who besides his munificence to 
diem in thisliie; hath so loved theworld^that 
he sent his onhf b^tUen son (John,iii. 16.) 
f^e express image of his substance, and 
partaker of hw eternal nature and glory, 
to bring ^and immortality toHghi (2 Tim; 

10.), and to tender them to mankind 
upon fiur and ^^acious term^; that if 
they sabmit to his easyyoketAnd light bur^ 
thffl (Matth. xi. So.), and ^observe his 

? »mmandments vohim arm not grievotu 
I: John, y. S.) he then gives them the 
pivmsp^ eUmal salvation (Heb. v. 0.) 
no rath reserved Jbr them in heanen an in- 
kdnlignce inc&rnqftWc^ and undqfikd, and. 


that fadeth not away (1 Pet.i. 4.); ho 
hath prepared for them an nnspeatcdble, 
unconceivable perfection of joy and bliss, 
things that eye mth not seenf nor ear heardt 
neither have qptered into th heart of* man. 
(1 Cor. ii. 9.), ^lat a delightml and 
ravishing hypothesis of religion is this i 
And in this religion diey have had their 
education.’NowIet us suppose some great 
professor in atheisn> to suggest to some of 
"these men, that all this is mOre dream and 
imposture; that there is no such excellent 
being, as they suppose, that created and 

S reserves them ; that^all about them is 
ark senseless matter, driven on by the 
blind impulses of fatality and fortune; 
that men first sprung up like mushrooms, 
*out of the mua and slime of the earth; 
and tfiat all their thoo^ts, and the whole 
of what they call %ouT, are only various 
action and repercussion of small particles 
of matter, kept awhile a moving oy some 
mechanism and clock-work, which finally 
must cease and perish by death. If it be 
true then (as we daily find it is) that men 
listen with complacency to these horrid 
suggestions; if they let go their hope of 
everlasting life with willingness and joy; 
if they entertain the thoughts of final 
perdition with exultation and triumph; 
ought th^ not to be esteemed most no¬ 
torious * fools, even destitute of common 
sense, and abandoned to a callousness and 
numbness of soul ? 

What, then, is heaven itself, with its 
^osures for evermore (2Tim. iv. 8,), to 
be parted with so unconcernedly ? Is a 
crotwi ofrighteousness^ acrofwn ofhfeffiwa. 
i. 12.) to he surrendered with laughter ! 
is an exceeding and eternal weight^glory 
(2 Cor. iv. 17.) too light in Uie baianco 
against the hopeless death of the atheist, 
and utter extinction ? It was a noble say' 
ing of the emperor Marcus, That ne 
would not endure to live one in the 
world, if he did not believe it te ra under 
the government of prioi^|dence. us 
but imagine that excdlent person confut¬ 
ed and satisfied by some Epicurean of his 
thne; thal ail was but atoms, and vacuum, 
and necessity, 'and ctuunce* ' Would he 
have been so pleased and delighted with 
the Conviction? wotld he .halve so tri¬ 
umphed in being overoduie 1 or rather, as 
he nath told us, would he not have gone 

• * msT 2x«yor mt 4wlvl!hi7«r vfV*;. Hsx. 
TynDiss.!. 
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dawp irlth sorrow and despair to the 
grai« i Did I but once see an atheist la> 
Bient and bewail himself; that upon a 
strict and impartial examination he had 
found to his cost, that all was a mistake ^ 
that the prerogative of J^uman ;iature was 
vanished and gone; those glorious hopes 
of immortality and bliss* nothing but 
cheating j^sand pleasant delusions; that 
he had undone himself by losing the com* 
fortable error* and*would give all the 
world to have better arguments for reli* 
gion; there would be great hopes of pre* 
vailing upon such an atheist as this. But* 
alas 1 there are none of them qf this tern* 
per of mind; there are none that under¬ 
stand and seek.afler God (Psal. xiv. 2. ) ^ 
they have no knoudijtlfe (ver. 4.), nor any 
desire of it; they mmst the tuord of God 
Jrom them, and judge themselves umsorthy 
’ of ever lasting life, (Actsxiii. 4<G •); they 
willingly prefer darkness before light, and 
obstinately chuse to perish* for ever in the 

g rave, rawerthan be heirs of salvation in 
le resurrection of the just. These certainly 
are the/^o&in the text, indocil, intrac* 
table fools, whose stolidity can balBe all 
arguments* and be proof against demon¬ 
stration itself; tohose end (as the woi'ds of 
St. Paul do truly describe them) whose end 
and very hope is destruction, an eternal 
deprivation of being; whose God is their 
heUy, the gratiGcation of sensual lusts ; 
whose glory is in thdr shame, in the debas¬ 
ing ofmankind to the condition of boasts; 
toifo mind earthly .things (VhW. iii.. 19.)* 
who if (like that great apostle) they were 
caught up to the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 
2.)* would (aj^the spies did of Canaan) 
irtngdouman evil report (Num.xiii. 32.) 
ofthoser^ionsofbliss. And 1 foar.unless 
it please uod by extraordinary methods 
to heh their unhdiej (Mar, ix. 24.)* and 
tvJigiden the ewes^f their understanding 
(l^h.i* 19^}; tneywill carry their atheism 
wUo them to thepit; and the dames of hell 
enly must.coni^ince them df tliek error. 

This supine and inconsiderate bebavi* 
,our of the atheists is so extremely absurd* 
that it would be deemed incredible* if it 
did not occur td our daily observation; 
it proclaims a)ou4| that they are not led 
astrey by their reasoning* but led captive 
their lusts to the of God'. When 

toe ve^pleasures of paradise me contemn¬ 
ed and tranmled on, like (piU^cast be¬ 
fore swine* there is small hope bfr^khfl# 
them by ^igunyepts oT 


howevm** eg'Bolomonedvise^'i.yre 
answer these Jbols not aecording to their 
fdlyy lest we also be like uniodhm (Prov. 
xxvi. 4w). It is expediei^ foat vroput .to 
silence the ignorance'qf ththd^fooUm men, 
that believers may be the’more confimtied 
and more resolute in the faith. 

Did religion bestoW heaven wiUioutany 
terms or conditions indifierentlyupon' all; 
if the crown' of life was hereditary, and 
free to good and bad; and not settled by 
covenant upon the elect of God only,' such 
as live soberly and ri^teously and godly in 
this present world (Tit. ii. 12.) : I be¬ 
lieve there would be no such thing as 
an infidel among us. And without 
controversy it is the way and means of 
attaining to heaven* that makes profane 
scorners so'^villingly let go the expecta^ 
tion of it. It is not the articles of the 
creed, but the duly .^o God and their 
neighbour, that is such an inconsistent 
incredible legend. They will not prac¬ 
tise the rules of religion, and therefore 
they cannot believe the promises and re> 
wards of it. 

But, however, let us suppose them to 
have acted like rational and serious men;. 
and perhaps upon a diligent inquisition 
they have found, that the hope of im-* 
mortality deserves to be joyfully quitted* 
and that either out of interest, or neces* 
sity. 

i, And first, One may conceive indeed* 
how there might possibly be a neoessity of 
quittingfit. Jt might be tied to such 
terms*, as would render it impossible ever 
to be otained. For example* if it shoyld 
be required of all t^e candidates of glory- 
and immortality* to give a full-and know¬ 
ing assent to such things as are repugnant 
to common sense, as contradict the 

the universal notions and indubita¬ 
ble maxims of reason; if they were to be¬ 
lieve, that one and the same tiling may 
be and not be at the same time amt in the 
same respect; if allowing the received 
ideas ana denominations of numbers and 
figures and body* they must seriously af¬ 
firm, thtu two and two do make a dozen* 
or that the diameter of a circle is as long 
as the circumference* or diat the lune 
body may be all of it in distant placbs at 
once: I must confoss that the ofibra of 
happiness iq^n such articles as 

these* would be mere tantaUHig 
donal creatures; and tlte .kioim^ of * 
beaveq would become tbe iphermiheb 
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only idiots and fools. For whilst a man 
of common capacity doth think and re¬ 
flect upon such propositions, he cannot 
possibly bribe his uncicrstandinf; to give a 
verdict for their truth. So that he would 
be quite friustratcd of the hope of reward, 
upon such unpracticablc conditions as 
these: neither could he have any evidence 
of the reality of tlie promise, superior to 
what he is con.-cious to of the falsity of 
the means. Now if any atheist can shew 
me in the .system of Christian rcli{?ion 
any such absurdities and repugnance.s to 
our natural faculties; 1 will either evince 
them to be interpolations and corruptions 
of the faith, or yield myself a captive and 
a proselyte to his infidelity. 

II. Or, i’dly, they may think it is the 
interest of rirnnkind, tiiattimrc sliould be 
no heaven at all; because the labour to 
acquire it is moreworth than thepurchase: 
God almighty (if there be one) having 
much overvalued the blessings of his pre¬ 
sence. So that upon a lair estimation, it 
is a greater advantage to take one’s swing 
in sensuality, and have a glut of voluptu¬ 
ousness irt this life, freely resigning all 
pretences to future happiness; which,whcn 
a man is once extinguished by death, he 
cannot be supposed either to want or de¬ 
sire ; than to be tied up by crmimand- 
ments and rules so contrary to fle.sh and 
blood; to I i/ic up cross, io denij him¬ 
self ^Mark, viii. SI.), and refuse the satis¬ 
faction of natural dc.sires. This indeed is 
the true langiuigc of atheism, «nd the 
cause of it too. \\ ere not this at the bot¬ 
tom, no man in his wit.s could contemn 
and ridicule the cx[>eQtution of immorta¬ 
lity. Now what power or influence can 
religion have upoiithemitids of these men; 
while not only thei.* affections suid lusts, 
but their suppo.sed interest, shall plead a- 
gainst it? Ilut if we can onccl^ilencc this 
powerfui advocate, we shall without much 
difficulty carry the cause at the bar of 
impartial reason. 

Now here is a notorious in.stance of the 
folly of atheists, that w’hile they repudi¬ 
ate all title to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the present pleasure' of body, 
and their boasted tranquillity of mind: 
besiSes the extreme madness in running 
Buch a cleimerate hazard after death, 
(which ^ill not now treat of,) they ,de- 
pidve here of that very plea- 

Bure and tr^quility they seek for. For 
1 Bhall now 'endeavour to shew. That reli- 
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gion itself gives us the greatest delight! 
and advantages even in this life also, 
though there .should prove in the event to 
he no resurrection to another. Her wavs 
arc waj/s of pleasant ness, and all her paths 
me peace. (Prov. iy. 17.), 

But before I begin that, I must occur 
to one specious objection both againt this 
proposition and the past part of my dis- 
cour.se; namely, that religion doth per-, 
pctually haunt and disquiet us w'ith dismal 
apprehensions of cverla.sting burnings in 
hell; and tliat there is no shelter or re¬ 
fuge' from those fears, but behind the 
principles of atheism. 

(1.) First, thefeforc, I wnl freely ac¬ 
knowledge to the atheist, that .some part 
of what hath been s^l^s not directly con- 
el u.'jive again.sf them; if they say, that 
hoforo they’ revolted from the faith, they 
had sinned away ail expectation of ever 
arriving at heaven: and con.sequently had 
good reason sojoyfiilly to receive the news 
of annihilation by death, as an advantage¬ 
ous change for the everlasting torments of 
the damned. But because I cannot ex- 

[ lect, that -they will make such a shame- 
css and senseless confession, and supply 
us with that invincilde argument against 
themselves : I must say again, that to 
prefer final extinction before a happy 
iinmortality, docs declarethemost deplor¬ 
able stupidity of mind. Nay, although 
they should copfe.ss, that they believed 
themselves to be reprobates, before they 
disbelieved religion ; and took atheism as 
a sanctujiry and refuge from the terror® 
of hell; yet still tlie imputation of folly 
will stick upon them : in is much os' they 
chose atheism as an opiate to still those 
frightening apprehensions, by inducing a 
dulness ami lethargy of mind; rather than 
they would make use of that active and 
salutary medicine, a hearty repentance; 
that they did not know the rimes of the 
goodness and forbearance and long snjffer- 
mg of God (Rom. ii. 4-.), and that a sin¬ 
cere amendment of life was never too late, 
Jesus Christ being the samout of all men 
(1 Tim. iv. 10.), and a propitiation for the 
sins ofthewhote world (1 Job. v. 14.); who 
came into the world to ^foe sinners, even the 
chief of them aU{\ Tim. i.'15.) ; and died 
for the ungodlp, and his bitterest enemies 
(Rom. V. 6—10.) 

(2.) And secondly, As to the fears t>f 
damnation ; those terrors are not to be 
charged uf^on religion itself,, winch pr<% 
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ceed either from the want of religion, or peHenOe^ that the very boldest of tbeaiy 
superstitious mistakes about itr For as an out of their debauches and compabyr 
honest end innocent man doth know the when they chanced to be surprised with- 
punishments, which the laws of his ooun- solitude or sickness, are the most su^ici-> 
tiydenounce against felons and murderers ous and timorous and despondent wretches 
and traitpr's, without being terrified or in the world: and that the boasted happy 
concerned at them: So a Christian in atheist in the indolence of body, and an 
truth as well as in name, though he be- undisturbed calm and serenity of mind, 19 
lieve the consuming vengeance prepared altogether as rare a creature, as the mV 
for the disobedient and unbelievers, is not sapiens was among the stoics; whom they 
ht all dismayed at the apprehensions of it. often met with in idea and description. 
Indeed it adds spurs, and gives wings to in harangues and in books, but freely 
his diligence, it excites hifh to war? out owned that he never had or was like to 
his sahation v»itk fear and trembling (Phil, exist actually in nature, 
ii. 12.); a religious and ingenuous fear, And now as to the present advantages 
that is tempered with hope and with love which we owe to religion, they are very? 
and unspeakable joy. But he knows, that conspicuous ; whether we consider man- 
if he fears him who is able to destroy botli kind, (1.) separately, or (2.) under soci* 
soul and body in hell (Mattb. x. 28!), he ety and goverijment. 
needs ndt fear that is own soul or body 1. And first, in a single capacity. How 
shall ever go thither. is a good Christiai^ animated and cheered 

I allow that some debauched and pro- by a stedfast belief of the promises of tlie 
.fligate wretches, or some designing perfi- gospel; of an everlasting enjoyment of 
diuus hypocrites, that are religious in pertcct felicity, such as after millions of 
Outward profession, but corrupt and aho- millions of ages is still youthful and flou* 
minablc in their works, are most justly as rishing and inviting as at the first ? nO 
well as usually liable to tliose horrors of wrinkles in the face, no grey hi^rs on the 
mind. It is not tny business to defend head of eternity ; no end, no diminution, 
or excuse such as these; 1 must leave no satiety oftho?e deliglxts. What a warm 
them, as long as they keep their hardness and vigorous intiuonce does a religious 
and impenitent hearts, to those gnawing heart feel from a linn expectation of these 
and excruciating fears, those wliips of the glories ? Certainly this hope alone is of 
divine Nemesis, that frequently scourge inestimable value ; it is a kind of antici- 
even atheists themselves. Imr the atheists nation and pledge of those joys; and 
also can never wholly extinguish those least gives him one heaven qpon eartS^ 
horrible furcbodiDgs of conscience. Tliey though the othershould prove a delusion, 
endeavour indeed to compose and charm Now what are the mighty promises of 
their fears, but a thousana occasions daily atheism in competition witli these? let u9 
awaken the sleeping tormentors. Any know the glorious recorapences it pro- 
slight consideration cither of themselves, poses : utter extinction and ces^tion of 
or of any thing without; whatsoever they being; to be reduced to the same condi- 
think on, or whatsoever they look on ; ail tion, as if w& had never been born. O 
administer some reasons for suspicion and dismal rewm^ of infidelity ! at w'hlch na- 
diflidence, lest possibly they may be ture does«hrink and shiver Avith horrent 
IN THE WRONG; and then it is e. feurjxil What some of the learnqjlcst f Doetdrs 
'thins tofall into the kantts of the Imng God among the Jews have esteemed tfie most 
(H^. X. 31.): There are they in great dreadful of all punishments, and have ^ 
/iar^ as it is in the 5th verse of tnis psalm, signed for the portion of the blacks 
under terrible presages oi' judgment and criminals of the damned; so interpreting 
fiery indignation. (Heb.' x. 27.) Neither Topbet, Abaddon, the vale of slaughter; 
can they say, that these terrors, like tales and tlie like, for final excision and deprfe- 
'abuut spectres, giay disturb some small vation of being: this atheism exhibits to 
prL'tepders and puny noVices, but dare us, os an equivalent to heaven. R is well 
nut apwoach the vere adepti^ the masteiis known, what hath been disputed, among 
«nd rubies' of atheism. *For it is'well ^schoolmen-to this effect. And it is tax 
known both from ancient and modern ex-' , .9 

’ ' ■ ^ , t Vitle Pocoefcii Notaf id 

• Ci«, Flutarcbi, fcc. p. 15S, kc. ^ ‘ ' 
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observation of Plutrach, * that the gene¬ 
rality of mankind, tUi'h; kJ -caam, as ne)l 
women as men, chose rather to endure all 
the puni^ments of hell, as described by 
poets; than part with the hope of 
immortality, though ^^mmortal only in 
misery. I easily grant^ that this would 
be a very hard bargain ; and that, not to 
be at all, is more eligible, than to be mi- 
Krable always: our Saviour himself hav¬ 
ing determined the question ; IVo to that 
man, by i»hom the fov of man m betrayed j 
good were it fo< that man, if he had never 
been bom > Matth. xx vi. 2i<.) But however 
thus much it evidently shews, that this 
desire of irhmortality is a natural affection 
of the soul; it is self-preservation in the 
highest and truest meaning; it is inter¬ 
woven in the very frame and .constitution 
of man. How then can the atheist re¬ 
flect on his own hypothesis without ex¬ 
treme sorrow und dejection of spirit ? 
Will he say, that when once he is dead, 
this desire will be nothing; and that he 
that is not, cannot lament his annihila¬ 
tion ? So indeed it would be hereafterj 
according to his principles. But never- 
thelesss, for the present, while he conti¬ 
nues in life (which we now speak of) that 
dusky scene of horror, that melancholy 
prospect of final perdition will frequently 
occur to his fancy; the sweetest enjoy¬ 
ments of life will uflen, become flat and 
insipid, will be damped and extinguished, 

Be bittered and poisoned by the malig¬ 
nant and venomous quality of this opinion. 

Is it not more comfortable to ^ man, 
to think well of himself, to have a high 
value and conceit of the dignity of his 
nature, to believe a noble origination of 
his race, the offspring and image of the 
^eat khg of glory; rather than that men 
first proceeded, as vermin are thought to 
do, by the sole influence or the sun out 
of dirt and pu^efnetion i 
Is it not a firmer foundation for con¬ 
tentment and tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at first created, and are 
eince continually ordered and disposed for 
the best, and that principally for the be¬ 
nefit and pleuure of man : than that the 
whole universe is mere bungling and blun- 
^ring; no art or contrivance to be seen 
tt it; nothing effected for any purpose 
land dee^ ;but ail ill-favouredly cobbled 


and jumbled together by the unguided 
agitation and rude shuflles of matter ? 

Can any man wisli a better support un« 
der affliction, than the frienosnip and 
favour of omnipotence, of infinite wis¬ 
dom and goodness; that is both able and 
willing, and kno#s how to relieve hich ? 
Such aman can do a//things through ChrUt 
that strengtheneth him (Phil, ix.,13.)- he 
ran patiently suffer all things with cheer¬ 
ful submission and resignation to the di¬ 
vine will, He has a secret spring of spi¬ 
ritual "joy, and the continual feast Sf a 
good conscience within. ,that forbid' him 
to be miserable. But wliat a forlorn des¬ 
titute creature is the atheist in distress i 
He hath no friend in extremity, but poi-- 
'son or a dagger, or a halter or.a precipice. 
A violent death is the last refuge of tlie 
Epicureans, as well a.s the Stoics. This 
says Lucretius, is the distinguishing cha¬ 
racter of a genuine son of our sect, that 
he will not endure to lire in exile, and 
want and disgrace, out of a vain fear of 
death ; but dispatch himself resolutely 
into the state of eternal sleep and insensi¬ 
bility. And yet for all this swaggering, 
not one of a hundred of them hath bold¬ 
ness enough to follow the direction. The 
base and degenerate saying of one of them 
is very well known, f 'i’hat life is alwayft 
sweet, and he should still desire to prolong 
it; though, afVer he had been maimed 
and distorted by the rack, he should last¬ 
ly be condemned to hang on a gibbet. 

And then, as to the practical rules and 
duties Af religion: as tne miracles of our 
Lord are peculiarly eminent above tlie 
lying won^rg of daimons, in that they 
were not made out of vain ostentation of 
power, and to raise unprofitable amaze¬ 
ment ; bi:t for the real benefit and advan¬ 
tage of men, by feeding the hungry, heal¬ 
ing all sorts of diseases, ejecting of devils, 
and reviving the dead ; so likewise the 
commands which he hath imposed on his 
followers are not like the absurd ceremo¬ 
nies of pagan idolatry, the frivolous rites 
of their initiations and worship, that might 
look like incantation and magic, but had 
no tendency in their nature to makp man¬ 
kind the happier. Our Saviour hath en¬ 
joined us a reasonable sennce{ Rom.xii.l.); 
accommodated to the rational part of our 
nature. AH .his laws are in tbemselveay 

f ^Meccnas spud S«nec. Bp. ci. Debiloa 
facito i&iioa, debikn pede, coxa, &e. 
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abstracted from an^ consideration of re« 
compensej conducmg to the temporal in* 
Cerestof them that obsei^e them. For 
what can be more availing to a man’s 
b^th, or his credit, or estatOi or security 
in this world^ than charity ana meekness, 
than sobriety and temperance, than ho¬ 
nesty and diligence in his calling? Do not 
pride and arrogance infallibly meet with 
contempt i Do not contentiousness and 
cruelty and study of revenge seldom fail 
of retaliation i Are not envious and co- 
v^todl, discontented and anxious mmds 
tormentors to themselves ? Do not we 
see, that slothful Ind intemperate and in¬ 
continent persons destroy their bodies with 
diseases, their reputation disgrace, 
and their families with ^ ant ? Are adul¬ 
tery and fornicatioi forbidden only by 
Moses and Christ f or do not hpathcn 
lawgivers punish t'uch enormities with fines 
or imprisonment, with exile or death ? It 
was an objection of * Julian the apostate, 
that there were no new precepts of mora¬ 
lity in eur religion: 7'hou shalt not Idlly 
Thou *halt not steal. Thou shalt not covet 
th^ neighbour's loi/e. Why all the world, 
says he, is agreed about these command¬ 
ments ; and in every country under hea¬ 
ven, there arc laws and penalties made to 
enforce oli the ten, excepting only the 
Sabbath and the worship of strange gods 
We can answer him another way; but he 
/nay make our infidels ashamed to com¬ 
plain of those ordinances as hard imposi¬ 
tions, which the sense of all nations has 
thought to be reasonable: whfeb not 
only the philosophers of Greece and'Italy 
ana the learned world, but the banians of 
Mogul, the talapojns of Siam, the man- 
dariM of Chinj, the moralists of Peru and 
Mexico, .all the wisdom of mankind have 
declared to be necessary duties. Nay, if 
the atheists would but live up to the ethics 
ofEpicuius himself, they would make few 
oriio proselytes from the Christian reli¬ 
gion. For none revolt from the faith for 
such things as are thought peculiar to 
Christianity; not because they most love 
oiMprey for their enemies ^Matth. v. 44'.'), 
but bacmise they must not poison or stab 
them;' not because they must not look 
ujm tt ttxMftt/H to lust q/ierher (ver. 28.), 
but because they are much more restraln- 
committing the act. If wanton 
l^cos'ond lasciyious thoughts l^ad been 
* 

* JoUanttitpad Cyrilliam, p> 194. 
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permitted by the gospel, and only the 
gross act ‘forbidden; they would have 
apostatized nevertheless. This we may 
conjecture from what f Plato and others 
have told us, that it was commpnly 

(immoderate aflections 
and lusts), that in the' very times of pa¬ 
ganism induced men to be Mheists. It 
seems their impure and brutal sensuality 
was too much confined by the religion of 
those countries, where even Venus and 
Bacchus had their temples. . Let not 
therefore *v(^uptuous atheists fay aii thp 
fault of their sins upon the infirmiQr ^ 
human nature; nor plead that flesh and 
blood cannot rdsist those temptations 
which have nil their force and prevalence 
.from long custom and inveteral^ habit. 
W hat enticement, what pleasure is there 
in common profane sweating ? yet iieit^r 
the fear of God nor of the law will per¬ 
suade men to leave it. It is prevailing ex¬ 
ample that hath now made it fashionable, 
but it hath, not always been so, nor wUl 
be hereafter. So other epidemical vices, 
they are rife and predominant only for a 
season, and must not be ascribed to human 
nature in the lump. In some countries 
intemperance is a necessary part of con¬ 
versation ; in others sobriety is a virtue 
universal, without any lespect to the du¬ 
ties of religion. Nor can they say. that 
this is only the difference of climate, that 
inclines one nation to concupiscence and 
sensual pleasures; anothertoblood-thirsti- 
ness and desire of revenge. It would dis- 
cbver great ignofUnce in history, not to 
know that in all climates a whole people 
has been over-run with some recently in¬ 
vented or newly imported kind of vice, 
whi% their grandfathers never knew. I n 
the latest accounts of the country of Gui¬ 
ana, we are told fjiat the eating qf human 
flesh is the beloved pleasure of those sava¬ 
ges : tw6 nations of them by mutual de¬ 
vouring are reduced to two handfuls of 
men. When the gospel of our Saviour 
was preached to them they received it with 
glaimess of heart; they could be brought 
to forego plurality of wives: thotigh uat 
be the main impediment td the conversion 
of the East Inaies. But the great stum¬ 
bling block with these Americans, and 
the only rock of oflence, was the forbid¬ 
ding them to eat their enemies: that ir- * 
resistible tea^>tation laede'^em l^ckly 

f Plato de Lefib, lib. x, p. f^Steph. 
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to revolt and relapse into theii; infidelity. 
What must we impute this to ? to the 
temperature of the air, to the nature of 
the soil, to the influence of the stars ? 
Are theseiiarbarians of man-eating con¬ 
stitutions, that they so hanker alter this 
inhuman diet, which we cannot imagine 
without horror ? Is not the same thing 
practised in other'parfs of that continent? 
Was it not so in Europe of old, and is it 
not now so in Africa? Jf an eleventh 
Commandment had been given ,shalt 
not e .t hnwan jie'ih; would not thes^ can¬ 
nibals have esteemed it more difficult than 
all the ti;n ? And would not they have 
really had as much reason as our atheists,. 
to plead the power of the t<-niptation, and 
the propensity of flesh and blood ? flow' 
impudent then are the atheists, that lia- 
duce the easy and gracious conditions of 
the gospel, as unreasonableand tyrannical 
iraposiuons? Are not God’s xv iji/s lujiial, 
O ye children of destruction, and are not 
^our ivai/s unequal ? 

11. Secondly and lastly, For the good 
influence of religion upon communities 
and governments, hahemus confilentes rros; 
it is so apparent and unquestionable, that 
it is one of the objection^ of the atheist, 
that it was first contrived aifd introdifced 
by politicians, to bring the wild and 
straggling herds of mankind under sub¬ 
jection anti laws. Out r f ihr^ oxm mouth 
shah thou be judged, thou xvichal servant 
(Luke xix. 22.) Thou sayest that the 
wise insti tutors of governgient, souls ele¬ 
vated above the ordinary pitch of men, 
thought religion necessary to civil obedi¬ 
ence. Why then dost thou ca\deavour to 
undermine this foundation, to undo this 
cement of society, and to reduce all once 
again to thy Imaginary state of nature, 
and original confusion ? No community 
ever was or can be begun or maintained^, 
but upon the .basis of religion. What 
government can be imagined without ju¬ 
dicial proceedings ? and what methods 
of judicature withput a religious oath ? 
which implies and supposes ^n omniscient 
being, as conscious to its falsehood' or 
jxuth, and a revenger of perjury. So 
that the very nature of an oath (and 
.therefore of society also) is subverted by 
the atheist; who professetil to ficknow- 
jedge nothii^ superior to himself, no dm- 
Aipresent bt^Tver of the actions of men. 
Fpr an * atheist • to compose a system of 

Adibbes de Ctre, l^vialban. 


politTcs' is ns absurd and ridiculous, as 
Epicurus’s sermons were about •{• sanctity 
and religious tvorship. Hut there wos 
hope, that the doctrine of absolute uncon- 
troulable power and the formidable name 
of Leviathan might flatter ^nd bribe tlie 
government intti a toleration of infidelity. 
Wc ndbd have no recourse to notions and 
supposition; wc have sad experience'and 
convincing example before us, what a 
rare constitution of government may be 
had in a whole nation of atheists. *^6 na¬ 
tives of j; Newfoundland and New mrance 
in America, as they ar^ said to live with*, 
out any sense ef religion, so they are 
known ‘to be destitute of its advantages 
and blessings ; without any law or form 
of community; without any literature or 
sciences or arts: no towns,no fixed habi¬ 
tations, no agriculture, no navigation. 
And it is entirely owing to the power of 
religion, that the whole world is not af 
this time as barbarous as they. And yet 
I ought not to have called these miserable 
wretches a nation of atheists. They can¬ 
not be said to'be of the atheist’s opinion; 
because they have no opinion at ail in the 
matter ; They do not say in their hearts, 
Tfiere is no God; for they never once de¬ 
liberated, if there was one or no. They 
no more deny the existence of a deity ; 
than they deny the Antipodes, the Coper- 
nican system, or the Satellites,/oxyis; about 
which they have had no notion or concep¬ 
tion at all. It is the ignorabce of Chose 
poor ci^atures, and not their impiety : 
their ignorance a‘s much to he pitied, as 
the impiety of the atheists to be delated 
and puoished. It is of mighty importance 
to the government to puf some time^ 
stop to the spreading contagion of thn 
pestilence that xoalkelk by day, that' dares 
to disperse its cursed seeds and principles 
in the face of the sun. The Jool in the 
text had only said in his hearty There is no 
God: he had not spoken it aloud, ndV 
openly blasphemed, in places of public ' 
resort. 1 here is too much reason to fear, 
that some of all orders of nicn, even ma¬ 
gistracy itself, have taken tiie infectim': 
a thing of dreadful consei^uencean'd'most 
imminent danger ^ Epicurus was somil- 
what wiser than ordinary, when heso ear¬ 
nestly advised his discii^es against mod* 

f llf^i Lssrh esnetitato 

pietate advertus Dsos. 

t De Last, p. 34,47, 30. Voj'sge du Sietsr de 
Cliampfain, p. 28, et 93. 

I Plutarch, ^iwVa;. Liicret. tue 
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dHtig in public aiKiirs: He knew the na¬ 
ture and tendency of his own philosophy; 
that it would soon become suspected and 
odious to a goTernment, if ever atheists 
were employed in places of trust. But 
because he had made one j^reat rule supe¬ 
rior to all, That every man’s only^ood 
was pleasure of body and conffentrarot of 
mind; hence it was that men of ambitious 
and turbulent spirits, that were dissatisfied 
and uneasy with privacy and retirement, 
were allowed by nis own principle to en¬ 
gage in pjatters of state. And*there they 
generally met with that fortune, which 
their master foresaw. Several cities of 
* Greece that had made experiment of 
them in public concerns, dinVe them out, 
as incendiaries and pests of commonweals, 
by severe edicts and proclamations. A- 
tneism is by no means tolerable in the 
most private condition: but if it aspire to 
authority and power; if it ac(|uire thn 
command of an army or a navy; if it ger 
upon the bench or into the senate, or on 
a throne ; What then can bo expected, 
but the basest cowardice and treachery, 
but the foulest prevarication in justice, 
but betraying and selling tlic- rights and 
liberties of a people, but arbitrary go- 
vernmentand tyrannical oppression? Nay, 
if atheism were once, sis 1 may say, the 
national religion: it would make its own 
followers the most miserable of men ; it 
would be the kingdom of Satan divided 
against itself; and the land would be soon 
brought to desolation. § Josephus, who 
knew th'em, hath informed us, that the 
Sadducecs, tl^se Epicureans among the 
Jews, were not only rough and cruel to 
men of a different sect from their own ; 
but perlidious and inhuman one towards 
another. Tliis is,the genuine spirit and 
the natural product of atheism. No man 
that adheres to that narrow and selfish 
principle, can ever be just or generous or 
grateral; j; unless he be sometime over¬ 
come by good nature and a happy consti¬ 
tution . No atheist, os such, can be a true 
friendj an affectionate relation, or a loyal 
subject. The appearance and show of 
mutual Umity among them, is wholly ow¬ 
ing to> the smallness of their number,, and 
to the obligations of a &ction. It is like 

* PtutBrofa: Cicero, Atbc- 

fictti, Xliau. tie'. 

juaephus de Btflo Judaico, I. ii. o. 12. 

^ Si (ibi ipce cdTitentbt, et nmi iuterdam 
naturw bonitate vincatur. Cte, de Ojjk, 1.2, 
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the friendship of picl^ckets afind high¬ 
waymen, that are said to observe strict 
justice- among themselves, and never to 
d^riMid a comrade of his share of the 
boo^' But if we could imagine a whole 
nation to be cutpurses - and robbers ; 
would there tlien be kept that square 
dealing and equity in sacra a monstrous 
den of thieves ? And if atheism should 
be supposed to become universal in this 
nation, ( which seems to be dc'.igned and 
endeavoured, though we know the gates 
of hell sliall not be able to prevail,* fare^ 
well all tics of friendship and principles of* 
honour ; all love for our country a^loy- 
alty to our prince ; nay, farewell all go¬ 
vernment and society itself, all professions 
dnd arts, and convenience^ of life, aH 
that is laudable or valuable in the world. 

May the Father of mercies and Gbd of 
infinite wisdon» reduce the foolish from 
their errors, and make them wisp unto 
salvation; con irm the sceptical and yrar* 
ering minds, and so prevent us, that stand 
fast, in air oUr doings, and further us 
with his continual help, that vue maff not 
he of them that draxo back unto perdition, 
but of them that bdi-eve to the saving of the 
soul. Amen. 


S E II M O N ir. 

By IliciiARu Bkntley, D. D. 

[Preached October the 3(1, 1692.) 

A ConfutatiqK of Atheism from the 
Origin aiioprame of the World. 

Acrsxiv. 15—17.r 

That yc shoulil turn from thcic vanities unto the 
living God, who made heaven and ttarth, and 
the sea, and-all things that are Ihendn: who 
in times past .siifthr'd all itatiant Vo walk in 
their own ways. Nevertheless, he let'tnot him¬ 
self without witness. In that he did gajd, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
lining our hearts with food and I'larlness. 

All the arguments that can be brought, 
.or can be demanded, for the existence of 
God, may, perhaps notabstirdly, be re¬ 
duced to three general iieads: .toe first of 
which will include all the proofs from the 
vital and intelligent portions of the uni¬ 
verse, the qsganic^ bodies of the various 
animals, andthe immatferial souls of meq. 
Wbioh living and understamHng substan¬ 
ces, as they make incomparably the most 
considerable and noble part of the natq-' 
rally known and visible creation; so thc^ 
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do the most clearly and cogently demon^• and constant vicissitudes of day and. 
•tratc to philosophical enquirers the ne- night, and seasons of the year, and th« 
cessary self existence, and omnipotent other affections of meteors and heavenly 
power, and unsearchable wisdom, and bodies, was the principal and almost 
Doundlcss beneficence of their Maker, only ground and occasion that the uo« 
This first topic therefore was very fitly tion of a (iod came first into the world.: 
and divinely made use of by our AposUe making no meYition of the former proof 
in his conference with philosophers and fromCe of human nature, thflt in 
that .inquisitive people of Athens : the Ood tue live^ and move, and have our 
latter Chap. xvii. 2.) spending their time beiu^. Which argument being so na« 
in nothing clsct bvi either to tell or hear tunu and internal to mankind, doth 
some new thing; and the other, in no* nevertheless (] know not how]^ seem 
thing, but to cal] in question the most more remote and obscure to the gene- 
evident truths that were delivered and rality of men; who are readier to fetch 
received of old. And these arguments a reason from the immense distance of 
we have hitherto pursued in their utmost the starry heavens and the outmost walls 
latitude and extent. So that now we of the world, than seek one at home, 
'shall proceed to the second head, or thb within themselves, in their own faculties 
proofs of a Deity from .the inanimate and constitutions. So that hence we 
part of the world; since even natdral may perceive how prudently that was 
reason, as well as holy Scripture, assures waved, and the second here insisted on 
us. (Psal. xix. 1.) that the heavens declare by St. Paul to the rude and simple semi- 
ihe ghty God, attd the firmament 'barbarians of Lycaonia; he left not him- 
sheweth his handy •work; (Jer, li.'15.) self without witness, in that hedidgoodt 
that he made the earth by his power, he and gave us rainfirom heaven, and fruit- 
hath established the world by his wisdom, Jul seasons, filling our hearts with Jbod 
and hath stretched out the heaven by his and gladness. Vv hich words we shall 
understanding; (Psal. cxlviii. 5, 6.) now interpret in a large and free ac- 
ihsX he commanded, and they were created; ceptation ; so that this setond theme 
^Ke hath also established them Jor ever and may comprehend all the brute inanimate 
over; (Psal. cxlvii. S.) he corereth the matter of the universe, as the former 
heaven with clouds, he preparetk rain for comprised all visible creatures in the 
iJse earth, fPsal. Ixv. 11.) he crowaeth world, that have understanding, or sense. 
the year with his goodness, or vegetable life. These two arguments 

These reasons for God*s existence, are the voices of nature, the unanimous 
from the frame and system of the world, suffrages of all real beings and substan- 
as they are equally true dith the former, ces created, that are naturally know- 
so they have always been more popular able without revelation, ^nd if, lastly, 
and plausible to the illiterate part of in the third place, we cap evince the 
mankind; insomuch as the * Epicureans, divine existence from the adjuncts and 
and some others, have observed, that circumstances of human life; if we find 


men’s contemplating the most ample 
arch of the firmament, the innumerable 
multitude of the stars, the regular rising 
add setting of the sun. the periodical 

a fteterea, coeli rationes online certo, 

Er raria aanorum centebauttempora vrrti. 

liUmt. V. 118 ^ 
' Nam brae qui dklietre Deua aecurUm agvre 
evum. 

Si tameii interea mirantiir, &c. Id. vf. 57. 
Qais hunc hominpm dixerit, qui cum tarn cer. 
tofraeli motua, tt<ro ratos a&trorum ord^ncs, Sea. 
etc. de Deor. lib. ii. 9iS ivvocnv 

evfJiOvtir-fhrttt airia;, xal irjT'tyftivrtf xat 

vimra, ri aal ivafri xmI tveiAai. 

ylutarcb. dc Plac. Phi!, L 6. 


in all ages, in all civilized nations, an 
universal belief and worship of a divi¬ 
nity ; if' we find many unquestionable 
records of supernatural and miraculous 
effects; if we find many faitliful rela¬ 
tions of prophecies punctually accom¬ 
plished; of prophecies so well attost- 
ed. above the suspicion of falsehood; 
so remote, and particular, and mdikely 
to come to pass, beyond the possibility 
of good guessing, or the mere foresight 
of human wisdom: if we find a most 
warrantable tradition, that at sundry 
times and in divers manners God spake 
unto mankind by his- Prophets, and by hk 
Son, and hit Apoitkst who have deli- 
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verq4 to ui in sacred writings a 
fweliuion of his divine nature and will; 
Iff, I say* this third topic from ■•human 
te^mony be found agreeable to the 
standing vote and attestation of nature, 
what further proofs can be demanded or 
desired ? What fuller evj^ence can our 
adversaries require, since all the jjpsaes 
of known beings are summoned^ ap- 
i Would they have us bring more 
witnesses than the all of the wolftl? 
and will they not stand to the grand 
verdict and determination of the uni« 
verse) They are incurable iAddels, that* 
persist to deny a Deity; wheh all crea¬ 
tures in the world, as well spiritual as 
corporeal, all from human race to the 
lowest of insects ,the cedar ^ Liba- 
nut to the moss upon the toaU, from the 
vast globes of the sun and planetl to the 
amaimt particles of dust, do* declare 
their absolute dependance upon the first 
author and fountain of all being, and 
motion, and life, the only eternal and 
ielf«exiatent God; with whom inhabit 
all majesty, and wisdom, and goodness, 
for ever and ever. 

But, before I enter upon this argu¬ 
ment from the origin and frame of the 
world; it will il^t be amiss to'premise 
some particulars that may serro' for an 
illustration of the text, and be a proper 
introduction to''the following discour- 
sds. 

As the Apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
were preaching the Gospel at | Acts xiv. 
8.) Lystra, a city of Lycaonia in Asia 
tlie Less, among the rest of their audi¬ 
tors there was a lame cripple from his 
birth, whom Paul commanded' with a' 
<)oud voice, #0 stand upright on hisjeet} 
and immediately by a miraculous energy 
he leaped and veamed. Let us ;;omparc 
Uie-present circumstances withl^sc of 
my rormer text, and observe the remark¬ 
able difference in the Apostle’s proceed¬ 
ings. No question but theiW were se¬ 
veral cripples at Athens, so very large 
and populous a ci^: and, if that could ^ 
be dubious, 1 might add, that the Very' 
climate disposed the inhabitants to im- 
pofeney in the feet: (Lucret. lib.vi.) 
Atthide tentantur gressus^ oculique in 
Adueit JFVnt^hu—nre the words^ of Lu- 
cretips; which it is probable he tran- 
.scribed from Epicurus, a Gargetdan 
and native of Amens, and theremrean 
unquestioDsble evidence in a matter of 
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this hature. Neither is it lik^y that 
the Athenian dHppl^ should-escape tlw 
sight of St. Paul, (Ver. 17.) dihee hi 
disputed there in thfi niarket daily with 
them that met ^m. How comes it to 
pass then, that we do-not hear of a likji 
miracle 'in that city; which one wouM 
think might have greatly conduced to 
the Apostle’s design, and have con¬ 
verted or at least confuted aidl^ put to 
silence, the Epicureaos and Stoics? But 
it is not difficult to give an aceount oi 
this seeming disparity, if w% attend to 
the qualifications of the lame person at 
Lystra; whom Paul stedfastly beholding, 
and (^er. fl.) perceiving that he^ had 
Faith to oe healed, said voith a hud 
voice. Stand upright on thy ,feet. This 
is the necessary condition that was al¬ 
ways required by our Saviour and* hb 
Aposries: (Luke xviii. 42 ) And Jetue 
said mto the blind man, J^eceive thy stgft/, 
thy FiVlTH hath saved thee ,* and to the 
woman that had the issue of blood, 
(Luke viii. 48 ) Daughter, be of good 
comfort.} thy Faith hath made thee 
iL'hole ; go in peace. It was want of 
Fa iTa>' in our Saviour’s countrymen, 
which ' hindered him from' shading 
among them the salutary emanations of 
his divine virtue; ^Matt. xiii. 58.) And 
he did not many mighty •works there, be¬ 
cause of their unbeUef There were 
many' diseased persons in his own 
country, but very few that were rightly 
disposed for a supernatural cure. St. 
Mark hnth a very observable expression 
upon the sanw occasion tf^Mark vi. 5.) 
And he cot/tp do no mighty works there, 
save that he laid his hams upon a few 
•sick folk, and healed them, xal S* hatiI ato 
iitt’iiiixUv luyi/junirtintriti, Wc read in St. 
Luke, <3i. v. 17. And the powkr 
of the Lord veas present to .heel them. 
And, chap. vi. vcr. 19. And the whole 
multitude sought to touch him : far there 
weiit virtue (K»«^uf) out of him, and heal¬ 
ed them all. Now since dMT 
are words of the same root.^and signifi- 
'cation, .jshall we so interpret' the Evan¬ 
gelist, as if our Savioilir aad not paUier 
to Work miracles among his unbelieving 
countrymen ? This if the pakaTC w|)i^ 
that impious and impure «imini 

Did. p. 4S9.) Lucuio Vanino singled 
out for his text in hb pretended and- 
mock apology for the Christian religion; 
wickedly insinuating, as if the prooigies 
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of Christ were mere imposturei< and ^tual faith; (Matt. xvii. 15. xv, 22. 
acted by confederacy: and therefore, Luke yiii. i.) yet the friends and re- 
where the spectators were incredulous, lations of those dead that were raised 
iund consequently watchful and suspi* again to life, of those lunatics and de> 
oious, and not easily imposed on, he nioniaos that were restored to their 
'COULD do no mighty work there; there right minds, were such as soagAf after 
his larm was shortened, and his power him and believed on him. (Lukexxii. 52.) 
and virtue too feeble for su^ super- An(^Bs to tlie healing of Malchus*s 
natural effects. But the gross w}surdity ear,* was a peculiar and extraordinary 
of this suggestion is no less conspicuous case: for, though the person was wholly 
than the villainous blaspherav of it. For, urtwortliy of so gracious a curei yet in 
can it be credible to any raiiona! person, the account of the meek Lamb of God 
that St. Mark could have that meaning ? it was a kind of injury done to him by 
that he should tax his‘Lord and Savi-, the fervidtiess of St. Peter, who knew 


our, whom he knew tq be (iod 
Almighty, with deficiency of power ? 
He could do no mighty works; that is, 
he liiould do none, because of their un¬ 
belief. 'fhere is a frequent change of 
tho^e words in all l;mguages of the 
world. And we may appeal with * St. 
Chrysostom to the common cui^m of 
y>eech, whatever country we live in. 
Tliis therefore is the genuine sense of 
that expression; Christ vootdd not heal 
their infirmities, because of the hardness 
and slowness of their hearts, in that they 
believed him not. And I think there 
is not one instance in all the history of 
the New Testament of a niiruclc ^nc 
for any one’s sake, that did not believe 
Jesus to be a good person, and sent 
from God; and had not a disposition of 
heart fit to receive his doctrine. (See 
John,ch. ix. and Mattli. xvi. It.) For 
to believe he was the Messias and Son 
of God, was not then absolutely neces¬ 
sary, nor t'^idly exacted: the most 
signal of the prophecies being iu)t yet 
fulfilled by him, till his passion and re- 
suAection. But, as I said, to obtain a 
miracle from him, it was necessar 3 fto 
believe him a good person, and ^nt from 
God. (Luke xxiii. 8 ) Herod there¬ 
fore hoped in vain to have seen some mi¬ 
racle done by him: (Mark viii. 11, 12.) 
and the Pharkeis sought of him a 
sign Jnlh heaven, temjfing him, they re¬ 
ceived diia disappointing answer, Verily 
I say unto you,^ There shall no sign h 
given io this generation. And we ^ay 
observe in the Gospels, that w'here the 
jsetsons themselvQfi were incapable of 

■’ * Chrys. ad locuin ; irffra if ml h ttutif 
.fuharrifjunoy (Sqi ri; a«, SaSivtc/Jiat is po/o, Acts 
»v. !20. John vii. 7. and ii fouum, Vid. 
Badfei Cotum. Lat Gr. 


not yet what spirit he was of, and th^t 
his Master’s kingdom was not of this 
world. But, besides this obvious mean¬ 
ing of the words of the Evangelist, there 
may peifliaps be a subliiiier sense conch- 
ed under ihc expression. For in the 
divine ffaturc fmU and can are fretjuently 
the selfsame thing; and freedom and 
necessity, that are opposites here below, 
do in heaven above most arhicably agree 
and join hands together. And this is 
not a restraint or impotency, but the 
royal prerogative of the most absolute 
King of Kings; that he todls to do no¬ 
thing but what he caiu and that lie can 
do nothing which is^pugnant to his 
divine wisdom and essential goodness. 
God cannot do what is unjust, mw say 
wliat is untrue, nor pHtlmise with a mind 
to deceive. Our Saviour therefore 
c^uld do no mighty work in a country of 
unbelievers, because it was not fit and 
reasonable. And so we may say of our 
Apostle, who was acted by the spirit of 
God; Uiat he could^do no miracle at 
Athens, and that Secause^f their tm- 
beli^. There is a very sai^and melaa- 
thoiy account of the success of his stay 
there. * Howbcit cf-itaim men clave 
unto him, and believed; a more diminu¬ 
tive expression, than if they hadl^en 
called a Jbic. And we do not find, that 
he ever visited tliis cUy again, as he^did 
several others^ where tnere werq a com¬ 
petent number of disciples. And in¬ 
deed if we consider the genius and con¬ 
dition of the Athenians at that time, 
how vicious and corrupt they were: hovr 
conceited of their own wi^, and science, 
and politeness, as if«they had invented 
com and oil, and distrwuted ^ro to 

* Tlyi; dl. KriL TSTt 34ii 
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the world; * and had first taught civilitjh 
andlearning, and religion, and laws to tjP 
rest of mankind; bow they were puffed 
up with the fulsome Batteries of their 
pniloaophers, and sophists, and poets of 
the stage; we cannot much wonder, that 
they should* so little regard an unknown 
strimger, tliyit preachea unto them an un- 
ina^n God> 41 

. I am aware of an objection, that, for 
aught we can now aifirm, b’t. Paul might 
have done several miracles at Athens, 
though they be not related by St. Luke. 

I confess I am far from asserting, that all 
the (See Johnxxi. 25. and 2 Cor. xil. 12.) 
miracles of our Saviour are recorded in 
the Goi^els, or of his Apostles in' the 
Acts. Cat nevertheless, in the present 
circumstances, 1 think we may conjecture, 
that, if any prodigy and wonder had been 
perfeermed by our Apostle among those 
curious and pragmatical Athenians, it 
would have liad such a consequence, os 
might have deserved sonic place in sacred 
history, as well as thi.s before us at I..ystra; 
(Acts xiv. II.) where, •uihcn.lhejjeopie .t«to 
what Paid had dour, they lift vp their 
poiceStSayiiig in the speech o/'Lycaonia, The 
gods are come down to ns in the likeness of 
men ; and the pi^sts came with oxen and 
garlands, and would have sa'crificed to 
them, as to Jupiter and Mercuriiis. That 
this wa$ a com^n opinion among the 
Gentiles, that the gods sometimes as¬ 
sumed human sliupe, and conversed upon 
eartli as Grangers and travellers, must 
needs be well known to any one that ever 
looks into the ancient poets. Even the 
vagabond life of. Apollonius Tyauensis 
chml he called by *faigoted sophist, f .*<> 1 - 
if a peregrinutioa of a 

god among men. And when the Lystri- 
ans say , I. m o. t,,- aiS-jwwM; , gods in the shape 

qf merit *hey mean not, that the gods had 
other figure than human even in heaven 
itself (tor that was the received doctrine 
of ipost of the vulgar heathen, and of 
idipe sects of philosophers tooT,) but that 
they« srho in their own nature were of a 
more august stature and glorious visage, 
had now contracted and debased them* 
aeiyea into tlic narrower dimensions and 
meaner aspects of mortal men. Now, 

* C cero pro Etocc^ Adsunt Atheiiicnsps.uiidc 
InUluuiitaS,'doetrinii, rclifio, fniges, j»ra, leges 
ciltse atqiic in omnes terras distributw piitantur. 
laoc. Pa -Kg. Diod. Sic. 19. * 
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when the Apostles hoard of this intended 
sacrifice, (Acts 'xiv. 14.1 they rent th^ 
cto^ieSf, and ran in antong Uie cry* 

ing outf &c. St. Chrysostom upon this 
place hath|i vely odd exposition. He en«. 
quires why .Paul and Barnabas do now. at 
last reprove the people, when'^be priest 
and victims were even at the gates; and 
not pw^ntiy, when they lift up their 
voice, called them gg,dst for which 
he assigns this reason,|:thft because th<iy 
spoke AuxM.icl. in the Lycaoniau tunguCf 
tne Apostles did not tlicn understand them; 
but now they perceived their meaning by 
the oxen and tlte garlands. Indeed it is 
very probable,thatthe Lycaonian language 
was very diiierent from the Greek as we 
may gather from § Ephorus, and Strabo 
that cites him, who make almost all the in» 
land nations of Asia Minor to be barbari¬ 
ans; and from’||Stephunus Cyzantius, who 
acquaints us, that ajunipr tree, 

was called in the speech of the Ly- 
caoiiians, h rf rx-r avx i'jiv i-iwv’i" But, not¬ 
withstanding' we can by no means allow 
that the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
should be ignorant of that language he 
that so solemnly affirms of himself, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 18.) / thank my Cod^ I .peak mth 
tongues more than you Jl; and at the iirst 
effusion of tliis heavenly gift, (.Acts ii.) 
the dwellers in Cappadocia, in Puntus and 
A-dn, Phryuia and Pawpiiylia, {'some of 
them near neighbours to the Lycaonians,) 
heard the Apostles speak in their several 
tongues the wimderj'ul works of God. And 
howcould these two Apostleshaie preach¬ 
ed the Gospel to the Lystrians, ^xicts xiv. 
7.), if they did not use the common lan¬ 
guage of the country ? And to what pur- 
jiusc did they ^Ver. 15- ^ cry out and speak 
to them, if the hearers could not appre¬ 
hend ? or how could they by those (Ver. 
J8.) sayings restrain the peajde from sacri- 
ncing,. if what they said was not intelli¬ 
gible ? But. it will bq asked, why then 
were the Apostles so slqw and backward 
in reclaiming them i and wh%t can be 
^answered to the query of Sft ChrysosUwa? 
When 1 consider the circuaiatunces and 
nature of this affair, I am persuaded, they 
did nut hear tliat discourse of the people. 

J 'W*.' BX V'Tbts iiivu) 5)i>,o», t 5 yij otxttit pUTf 
Ifitiyynn' iui toij'rt iity i'Sry&t, hniri SI tTSaf 
rn fi/ji/Myra, ran ris 

tfiTjiy. C'hiys. a<l ioi-. i 

§ Kphoru.. apod Strab. lib. xir. 
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MIboutthe assistance of revelation;; buc 
fflRnow. in the Adness of time, hie had 


For I can hardly conceive, that men under 
such apprehensions as the Lystrians then mat now 

were, in the dr^ prince and under .yen to the Gentile, nlw lent enhelim, 
Uievenrnodofthednitg!(tyJupiter,ne ^eJOe floor ifJiia,«idgntnted 

midrfrfwood or .teM,butthereid.nd repeJance <mloUj[e. Se that the4word. 
wjrGod,(a.the‘Ath^.^e heir ApoBle are exactly coincident 

t^iment to Deinetrire PoliorccM,) ^ {omnAable fuage in hi. die- 
dipi^ exclaim in hi. sight and faring: ^ A6enlai£7(lct. xvii. tft) 

^I»y,jeem.notprebd)leMfcatural; Andrhe (paat) ««« oTMi. ^ranre (of 
.Xire w itaffirn^in thetexli^but toey ffod n&ed at, (oi 

might buzz and whisper it to one pother, „ non,, commandetk aWmen 

and Miendv mthdrawing from the ore- " And nieaMeee. 

aence of the .jostles, they then up ^ gloomy 

and noised It about the ofheathenilm, he UJl not himself kthout 
So that Pauland Barnaba^ wer^ ^ good, 

then informed of their Idolatrous design, ^^nys doing goSd fom heioen, 

when they rent thmr clothes, and ran (^hicJigegjns to be the genuine punctua- 
'X fd «xpo8tulatcd with authorised ly the Syriac in- 

them,(Art8xiv.l5.)St«,toWoyc#A«e j meters,) and gave us rain arJlfruitful 
things? We also are men of hkepassions 

hanv 4 :ft nMiih 

MthyOU ; ofjioioirrf^t'i 


^ourselves, as 
the ancient Latin version 


Aohrawreriwo fctl(ifleT kim oudfindhim, 

otherwise the i„irabie frame oi heaven, and earth, and 


a^ithesis IS not so plain: for the heathen munificent provision of food 

th^lo^ made even the gods themselves j g^gtenance for his creatures, did com- 
subject to human passions and- appetites, f^^h his eternal power and 

to anger, sorrow, lust, hunger, wounds, g^dheid; so that stupid idofatere and 
lameness, drc. tf and exempted them profane Atheists were then and always 
nothing but death ^d ofd age: and xve 

^each unto you, that ye shoufd turn from adversaries have used the same 

t^se vamttes U e. idols) unto the living argument 

God, which ma^ heaven, and earth, and from the frame of the world, as tijey have 
the sea, and aU th^s that are th^ein : f f the origin 

whointtmcspartsupredallnati^towalk of mankind. Some have maintained, ^at 
mt1mrawnxmys:-n..r^^^ this world hath thus existed from all eter, 

but a^/Me Ae^Aen, the ^rd Heathen present form and condition; 

comw from. J,.) «//MeG^»K distin- bJ others siy, that the forms of parti- 
guished from the Jews, as the same words yrorlds are generable and corSJti- 
^ ttnnslated Rom xv. 11. and2 lim. ^e; go that our present system canSot 
IV. 17. and Qu^t to have been so, Rom. have sustained knfnfinite duration already 
i, S. and xvi, 26. but much more m our . K.,t i,««rxxx,»r.♦bf.J. 
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not erroneous meaning; but by a tri^ and eternal; which fcingnatu- 

interpretation IS venr easy fnd»teUigi; rally divided into* innumerable litJe par- 
ble; that hitherto dod had suffered all ^r atoms, eternally endued with an 
the Gentdes to walk in their own ways ; ingenite and inseparable power of motion. 


and exeei 
chose fbr 


ia the Jews only, whom he by their omnitarious concursiotts, na 
own pe^le, and prescribed combinations, and coalitions, #^oduce 
them a law,*e pemitted the rwt of man- successively for at once, if matter be in- 
kind to walk by the mere light of natoe gnite,) an infinite number of worlds i and 

«h . A.u J amongst the rest there arose this vtsihle 
^*o5|.x.,ov.w.«b««.AxxAx,a.v.,.Atbenau. ^ysten, uf heaven and earth. 

• f "Sltl H T,f ir*wx.,»Avif«>wteixxw. And thus far they (|p agree; but then 

V Mortalps suinus ainrilM vubi* homtnei. So they diflfer abOUt the CBUiC and IQOCv of 
Xln if J die,» common expremoa in Greek 

”■ ... V A II idhitJr. . . 1 

“‘7“f , 

SiW Horn. / 


writer*. 
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the production of worldbyftomeaBigPiDg ted . from ev^asl^g*'. 
it to fortune* and oUiera lo mechanism or concede* that a thiqg inay fie ^ruly.^fjijf 
nature. Jt is true, the astrological Athe- nal, tboughi its duratiop be; tfspmi^t^ ^ 
ute will give us no trouble in the present one end* For - 80 .Ht.e affirm Hainan, soi^lf 
mmute'; because they cannot form a pe- tobeinimortifiaad.etefDalyfho^llgvw Ak 
culW hmotkesis here, as they have done there was< a time jtm^ ^wcre 
Wfore aoout the orimnation of animals- nothing;and therefore theu^.ii^lff^^r 
For tlxmgh some of them are so vain and rmiqB will always he bounded 
senseless, as to pretend to a thema mmdi, tremfhy that first beginning 
a calculated scheme of the nativity of So that, for aught appH^ a$ vet* the rc. 
our world; yet it exceeds^even their ab> volutions of the^arth '^ahd otlier^lancts 
sutfiity, to suppose the zodiac and planets about tlie sun« tnough they be limited at 
to be efficient of, and antecedent to them- one end by the present revolution, may 
selves; or to exert any infiuences before nevertheless have been infinite apd eter- 
they were in being. Sp that* to refute nal without any beginning..But..^q'We 
all possible explications that the Atheists must consider, that this dpration of. hn>* 
have or can propose, 1 shall proceed in man souls is onl^ potenliaUy mttnite.,-^or 
this following method: . their eternity consists only in an epdless 

I. First, 1 will prove it impossiblihhat capacity of continuance without, ever 

the primary parts of our world, the sun ceasing to be, in a boundless futurity, that ' 
and the planets, with their regular mo> can never be exliausted, or all of it" bp 
tiojns and revolutions, should rave sub- past and prasent. But tbeir duration oan|a 
sisted eternally in the present or a like never be positively and adufiUy eternal k 
frame and condition., because it is most maiyfeat* that no,.mo-« 

II. Secondly, 1 will shew, that matter inent can ever be assigned, wherein it 

abstractly and absolutely considered, can- shall be true, tlial such aaqul.hatji then 
not have subsisted eternally: or, if it bas, actually sustained an in/imte (hiration. 
yet raotioil' cannot have co-existed eter- For iliat supposed infinite dufsatlou wiil 
rally with it, as an inhemnt property and by the very supposition be limited at two 
essential attribute of the Atheist’s god* extrcmes*though never so remote asunder, 
Mattek. and consequently must needs be finite. ’ 

.III. 'rhirdly, though universdi matter Wherefore the true nature mid .notion qI* 
should have endured from everlasting, a soul's eternity is this: that t|||e iuture 
divided into infinite particles in the Epi¬ 
curean way: and though motion should 
have been co-eval and co'etcrnal with it; 
yet those particles or atoms could never 
of themselves by omnifarious kinds of 
motion* whether fortuitous or mcehuni- 


moments of its duration can never be oH 
past and present^ but still there w il- he a 
futurity and potentiality of more fur cvci- 
and ever. So that ipe evidently perceive 
from this instance* that whatever ^Jucel'.^- 
sive duration shall beboupded at one.end, 
.cal, have fallen or been disposed into this and be all past and present^ for that rea- 


or »like visible system. 

xV. And, fourthly* a p^eriori„ that 
■the order and beauty of me inanimate 
-parts of the world* the discernible ends 
ao^ final causes of them* the r) /aif-rhy. or 
a raeliority above what was necessary to 
*l6*. 


son must be finite Which necessarri', 
evinceth* that tlie present or a like wovhl 
can never, have been eternal; or tliur. 
there cannot have been infinite pu-st ivvo- 
lutions of a planet about a sun. I'or this 
supposed infinity is terminate at one ex- 
evihee by a reflex argument, that trenie by the present r^olution* and vii 
_ the product and workmanship, not ^ the other revolutions me confessedly 
of a blind mechanism or blinder chance* j>asl ;80 that tlie whole duAttioniobounded 
but of an intelligent and benign Agent; dt one end, and all past an4 present ; and 
teha,by his excellent svisdym made the hea-"therefore, cannot have, been ,infinite, b;. 
ven$ and earth, and gives rain if^idjirui^ul what was proved before. And this will 
^aions^fbr the service of man. shew us the vast diifereixce between Uie 

I shall apesk’to the two first proposi- false succe.ssiye eternity backwards, and 
tions in my present discourse; reserving the reffi one to cimte. For, cpnsider the 
the latter tor ocher opportunities. present re\olution of the earth, as the 

.. f; l^'iF*t. tlierpfore: tfiat the present or oound and confine of them .bo^. 

0 l.ke frame of the world hath not kubs's- Almighty, if he sopleaseth, may coutinvte 
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thUmetfon td per^ttiitym infinite revo- 
lutiosrtix^cDine; beeense Arturitj fakes- 
haiutilife, and never be ail spent or 
run out by patt und pretent moments* 
But theiif it we lode baeliwarda from 
this preeent levolntidD, we mayappre- 
brad the impossibib^ of infinite revolu* 
tim On that side; because all are afajsady 
pait, and so were once actually pmentf 
and consequently'' are finite, by the argu* 
ment bsfbre. For surebr we cannot con¬ 
ceive a preteriteness (k I may say so) 
still backwards m inpnffmt, tnat never 
was presrai*; as we can an endless futu* 
rity, that never will be present So that 
though one if potentially infinite; yet 
nevertheless the ether is actuaHy finite. 
And thisYeasoning doth necessarily cfm< 
dttde against the past infinite duration'wf 
all successive motion and mutable beings: 
bet itdoth not at all aifiict the eternal 
I existence of God, in whose mvaria- 
nature there is no past or future; 

»who is omnipresent not only as to space, 
.■ikut-H to dwation, and, with respect to 
euch omnipresence, it is certain and lOa- 
nifast,^*that succession and motion are 
mere knpossillifllies, and repugnant in 
the very terms. 

Ap4> Secondly, though what liMbbeen 
now hath given us so clear a vi«:>w 
of nature of successive duration, as 
to mok^SMire arguments needless; yet I 
shall here briefly shew, how our adver¬ 
saries* hypothesu without any outward 
opposition destroys and confutes itself. 
toe let us suppose nfinitc revolutions of 
the- earth about the sun to be already 
gone apd expiiwd; I take it to be self* 
evident, that, if none of thoise past revo¬ 
lutions has been infinite ages ago, all. the 
revolutions put together eaunot make the 
duration of infinite ages: it follows thme- 
fore from this- supposition, that thercr 
may be some one- assignable revolution 
among them, that wesat ra intiniu; dis< 
tance fw^ th^'^preseat. But it is self- 
evident likewise, that an one past revo¬ 
lution could b^finitely distant from the 
resent t for then aninfiiiite o» unbounded 
uration may be bounded at two ex¬ 
tremes by two annual rev<dttti(Kns;- which 
is absurd and a contradiction. And again, 
upon the sat.ne supposition of an eternal 
past duration of the world, and o^nfinitc 
aantpel revokitkms of tlie earth about 
sub I would ask concerning the 


moilltly revolutions of the moon about 
the earth, or the diurnal ones of the 
earth upon its own axis, bath winch by 
the very hypothesis are coeval with ^ 
fbrmer) whether these also have bcbli 
finite or infinite i Not finite to be sure; 
because tlien a fildte number would bt 
greater than an infinite, as 12 or 968 aNf 
more than an unit. Nor Infinita neither; 
for then twO or three faifinites wovdA 
exceed one another; as a year exceeds a 
raonUi, or both exceed a tfaqr. ^that 
both ways the .Supposition is repfagttatiy 
and impossible. 

And, thirdly, the arguments aIrMdy 
used, from the gradual mcrease of man¬ 
kind, flom the l^wn plaivtackms of most 
countries, from the recent inventhin of 
Idie^ and arts, Ac. do conclude as for¬ 
cibly against the eternity of the world, as 
^mst infinite generations of human 
race. For if the present frame of 
earth be supposed eternal; by the same' 
notion-'they make mankind to have belti 
CO eternal with it. For otherwise this 
eternal earth, after she had beenetems^y 
barren and desidate, most last have 
spontaneously produced matmin'd,-with¬ 
out new cause fitom wfafidUti'oC any alte¬ 
ration in her own texture: which is so 
gross an absuidity, that even no Athewt 
hath yet affirmed it. So that it evidently 
follows, since mankind had a beginning,- 
that the present form of the earth, and 
therefore the whole system of the Wbrld, 
had a beginning also, 

Which being proved and established;' 
we are now enabled to give answers td 
some bold queries and oti^tions''of 
AtheistO; thgt since God is oeserfiied as 
a being infinitely powerfid and perf^ly 
good; and .that diese attributes ^re 
essential to him from all etemil^ t'Why 
did he not by his power, for the more' 
ample comnumication of his goodness, 
create the world from eternity,- if he 
created if St all f or at l^-many mtPoM 
of ages ago before this diort* spun m 
duration of fi\ e or six thousand years } 
To the first we reply, that since we have 
discovered an internal and natural impos¬ 
sibility that a successive danrtion>th^d 
be actual^ eternal; it is to us a fla* con¬ 
tradiction, that the world shq^d have 
been created from evertSsting. And 
therefore- it is no afikont to the divine 
omnipotence, if by reaioirof fht formal 
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ittM|Mcit 7 and refitttnaocy of &e thii^ lafinit*. From wlieiide, smirn^f 
W« opnceivo that tm . world could not lows, that ^og^ tttfr.-world wS|P* asBw 
po»£My have been made from all e^- lien of tamta more qpaehms ind asq^ 
«il 7 i eveQby Ood Jumielf Which givei than even aalMWomy aanpoaea ihrervet 
an awwer te'the aecond oueation, Why another ouHion bigger tt^dtatt-aadab 
«itaM ao iatt^ i Fgrr it it oould not on in infinite progreiaioni yet ti^ 
be created frora eterm'ty, there can no mi^ make the same exee^oaewotkl 
imtant be aaaigned for ita creation in witnoot end. For aince God Almigli^ 
timer though nem ae many royrioda and can do all that» ponible, and ^juautity 
milliona of yeara aince» but the same hath alwi^ a Mtaibilitv of beihg ea¬ 
tery may be pat, Why but now» and largei more anu more; he could never 
Why 80 late i nr pven before that re» create ao ample a world, bat alill it 
dieter period Ood was eteroally existent, would be true, that he could ^ve. made 
and might have.made the world aa many a bigger; the fecundity of hn cfdatitd 
myriads of ages still backwards beiEbre power never growing barren, nor ever to 
that: and conaeqdently this objection is oe exhausted. Now what may always 
absurd and anrea8onable» For else, if it be an exception against all posn^ 
was good and allowable, it would etero- worlds, can never be a just one agidnst 
ally aindcr God from exerting his crea- any whatsoever, 
tive power, because he could never make And when tliey scoffingly. demand, 
a work! so early, at any given moment { Why would this imaginary Cjiimipotelidi} I 
but it may truly be said he could have make such mean pieeds of irorkmali* 
created it sooner. Or if they think ship ? Whm an iimigent and impotedL t 
there be a soonest instant of possi* thing is His prmcipm ttea^Ure ^pum H 
ble creation; yet, since all instants have VVduld not bounuless beseficemm havem? 
an e^ual prince to it in human'appre* cdmmunicated bis cKvin^erfectroia tl^ 
hension, w^ may not this recent pro* the most eminerit degi(||b f ^ey nay» 
ductioh of tlie world, according to sacred receive this reply; that wO are. fill^ fir^ , 
authority, be supposed to be that soon* such arrogance, as to preten^^ghthe 
cst ? dt least it may make that claim to highest dignity, and be the 
it that cannot be baffled by their argu- whole creation: we believe arj^ftmible' 
ments, which equally conclude against world) and a sede of sjurituanlmtige ail 
dU claims, against anycoriceivable b^iu- nobler than ourselves: nor yet are we 
ning of the world- doi low and base aa their atheism would . 

And so when tliey profanely ask). Why depress us; not walking statues of clay, 
(lid na£ tjhis supposed Deity, if he really not die sons of bruteeartb, whose final 
made the heavens, niake them boundless inheritance is death and corruption: we 
and immense, a fit and honourable man* carry the image of God in us, a ratiomii 
Sion for an infinite and incompraiiensible and immortal soul; and, though we be 
beirigf or at least vasdy more ample and now indigent and feeble, yet we aspire 
magnificent than this narrow cott^ of after eternal happiness, and firndy ex* 
a world f we may make them this an* pect a great exaltation of all oar natural 
swer; JFtrst, it aeeiiis impossible and a powern. But whatsoever was or can be 
contca^ctwn, that a created world made, whether angels or archangetsy che- 
ahould be iafidite; because it is the nap rubiim or serapfnmsy whether thrones or 
tare 0f, quantity and motion, that they demirdnnsy or principaHties or posbersi all- 
nefer be actually and positively in* the glorious host of heaven, must needs 
finite; they have a power indeed and be finite, and imperfect, anti dependent 
a (Opacity of being increased without creatures: and God out of the eaetivcijtqg; 
end; so as no ouantity can be assigned greatness of ius power is still .ablet with- 
so vOst^ but still a larger may ^ iouf out end, to create higfaes classes of 
gined; no motion so swift or lingiud, beings. For where can we put a stop 
but a greater vdlocity or tiowneas nwy to the cfflcacy of the Almighty 1 or what 
still be conceived; no^ positive duration can we as^gn fi)r die higliest- of ail pos* 
of it so long, than which a loiiger may sible finite perfectiepu i There can be no 
not be supposedbut even that very such thing as m inmost infinite} there 
power hinders them from being actudlly can be noroing next or ?fCoad ta an om* 

C ‘i 
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titp<Aeoijl^d:*J/eev^effutefua»ttiM$/e itsno.self out of non>cnti^ into aome< 
'««»< wdl^uM j as the neathen poet said thing. 'iVhich only expresses thus 
•xceliently well of the sujpposed father ipuch, that matter did not produce it* 
4^gads«nd men. Theinfinue distance self, or, that all substances did not 
^^tareen the Creator and the noblest of emerge out of an universal nothing, 
nil creatures can never be measured nor Now, who ever tayced at^at rate i We 
exhausted by endless addition of finite do not say, the world was created from 
d^rces. bo that no actual creature nothing and by nothing; we assert an 
can ever be the most perfect of all pos- eternal God to have been the efficient 
i^le creation. Which shews the tolly cause of it So that a creation of the 
of this query, that might always Ha de- world out of nothing by something, and 
manded, let ^mgs be as they will, that by that some^tliing that includes in it# 
would impiously and absurdly attempt to nature a necessary existence end 
tie the arm of omnipotence from aoing ftction of power, is certainly no contra* 
any thing at all, because it can never do diction, nor opposes that common 
Its utmost. maxim. Whence it manifestly follows, 

II. 1 proceed now to the *Gcond pro- ehat since God may do any thing that 
position, that neither matter univerwly implies not a contradiction; if theie be 
and abstractly considered, nor motion as such an essence as God, he may have 
its attribute and property, can Iiavc ex.- created matter out of nothing, that is, 
iitefflrom all eternity. And to this 1 have given an existence to matter, wliicli 
'Shall speak the more briefly, not only had no being before 
^heoause it is an abstruse and metaphysi- And, secondly. It ts very prohaUe,that 
■«al <|peculation, but because it is of tar matter has been acttiaHy created out of 
I less jMtnent and conrequence than the nothing In a totmer discourse we 
rest ^nce iplhout this we can evince hwe pio\td sufficiently, that human 
wtho existcn4pr>f God from the oiigin souls aic not mere modincstCions ofinat- 
and of the universe. For if the ter, but real and spiritual substances, 
praMcer a jtke system of the world tint have as tiue an existence as our 
cdmiRossibly have been eternal, f and vci> bodies themselves. Now, no man, 
if God it could neitiier naturally a& I conceive, can seriously think tliat 

nor fortuitoaBly emerge out of a chaos , his own >oul hatli existed fiym all eter* 
we must necessarily have recourse to nity He cannot Relieve the stuff or 
, tt Deity, as the contrrver and maker of materials of his soul to have been* eter* 
heaven and earth; whether we suppose nal, and the soul to have been made up 
he created them out of nothing, or had of them at the time of his conception, 
athe mntCTMlK ready eternalty to hi* For a human soul is no compound being; 
Uiond. But nevertheless, because we it is not made of particles, as our bodies 
are vewly persuaded of the truth oi this are, but it >s one simple homogeneous 
article, we shall briefly assign some ica- essence * neither can be think, that the 
eons of our belief m these following par- personality oi his soul, with its faculties 
ticulars. inherent in il, has existed eternally; 

First, It IS a thing possible, that matter this w against common sense, and it 
may have been produced out of nothing, needs no refutation. Nay, thou^ a n»n 
It H urged as an univtisal maxim, that could be so extravagant aa to nokl this 
nothing cffti pioceed from nothing. Now assei tioo, that his soul, his petsoitil self, 
this we readdy allow; and yet it will has been from everlasting , yet eien tins 
« prove nothiog ag'iuist the possibihty of m the issue would be destructive to 
xroation For, when Uiey say, notliing atheism, since it supposes an etemm 
firom nothing, they most so understand Being, endued with understanding and 
at, as excfudiiig all causes both material wisdom VV c will take it then as a thing 
' uiMf efficient. In which sense it is most confessed, th*at the luimateruil soids of 
ewdently and infallibly tme, being tqui men have been producM out of notlitog. 
vitient to this propositieu, that nothing But if God hath actumly created those 
t/SflP make itsNf; o’", nothiag cannot bring intelligent substances that have such no* 

bihty and excellency of I>eing above 

r Hmt Car i 1*^ 
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brufe senseless matter; it is pre^ica* 
ciousness to den^ that he createoi matter 
alio: unless they will savt necessary ex¬ 
istence is included in tne very essendh’ 
and idea of matter. 

But matter doth not include in its na¬ 
ture a necessity of dkistenc^. For hu¬ 
man souls, as IS proved before, have been 
actually created, and consequently have 
not oecessaiy existence included in their 
essedce, hmw can any man believe, 
diet bis spiritual soul, Uiat understands, 
and judges, and invents ;* endowed with 
those divine faculties of sense, memory, 
andremn; hath a^dependent and pre¬ 
carious being created and preservea by 
anodler; while the particles of this dead 
ink and paper have been necessarily 
eterial and uncreated i It is against na¬ 
tural reason; and no one, .while he con¬ 
templates iui individuaf body, can dis¬ 
cern that necessity of its existence. But 
men have been taught to believe, that 
extension or space, and body are both 
the selfsame thing. >So that because 
they cannot iihagine, how space can 
cither begin or cease to exist; they pro- 
eently conclude, that extended inlitiiie 
matter must needs be eternal. But body 
and^space or distance arc quite differeut 
things, and a vacuity is interspersed 
among particles of matter, and such 
a one as jiath a vastly larger extension 
than all tlie matter of tlio universe. 
Which now being supposed, they ought 
ito abstract tlieir imagination fioin that 
false infinite extension, and conceive 
one particle of matter, sarrounded on all 
aides with vacuity, and contigumis to no 
.other body. And wheVciis formerl 3 ' 
they fancied an itntnen.se hituudless 
space, os on homogeneuu.; one; which 
great individual they believed uiiglit de¬ 
serve the attribute of necessary exist¬ 
ence : let them now please lu imagirie 
ong solitary atom, that hath no depend¬ 
ence on the rest of the world ; tmd is no 
more sustainctl in being by other, mat¬ 
ter, than it could be creuUkl by it; and 
then I would ask the question, wliother 
thia poor atom, sluggish and unuctivo as 
it is, dotli involve necessity of existence, 
die 6nt and highest of all perfections, in 
its particular nature and notion ? I dare 
presume for the negative in the judg* 
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ments of all serious men. tr And 1 ob¬ 
serve die Epicureans 
to eonvinoe us, that in naturn’ror^'o 
dons and disaidutions, etdms are notj^ 
duced to nothing; which surelyvrouUTW 
needless, if the very‘idea bf atonw 
ported self-existence. And yet if tee 
atom do. nor include so much in its fio- 
tion and essence; all atoms put together^ 
that is, all the matter of the universe 
cannpt include it. ' So that upon the 
whole matter, since creation is noi con¬ 
tradiction; since God Iiath certainly 
created nobler substancea than matter ; 
and since matter is not necessarily eter¬ 
nal; it is most reasonable to believe.^ 
that the eternal and self-existent God 
created the material world, and produced 
it out of nothbig. 

And then as to the kst'proposidon, 
that motion' as an attribute of property 
of matter cannot have been from^emi- 
ty. I'hat we may wave some raetaphy-1 
sicol arguments, wluch demonstrate tbj|r 
local motion cagpot De positive}y>q^ma!^[,' 
we shall only ^serve in two woa^, 
if matter be not essen^Iy e^nal, offl 
we have shewed befotUPmuch less cattl 
motion be, that is but the adjudet $md^ 
accident of it. Nay, though wato^old 
concede .an eternity to matte^j^' why 
must motion be coeval with Which la 
not only not inheient and essential -to 
matter, but may be produced and des¬ 
troyed at the pleasure of free agents > 
both which are flatly repugnant to an 
cterntd and necessary duration. 1 am 
aware how some have asserted, that the 
s:uue quantity of motion is always kept 
up in the world; which may seem tot 
favour the opinion of its. infiqilie. dura¬ 
tion : but that assertion .iloth solely de¬ 
fend upon an absolute plenum ; which 
leing refuted in my next discourse, it 
util then appear how absurd and false 
that ooncait is, about the same quantity, 
of motion;, how easily dis{vy}ved fronts• 
that power ia human souls to exdto- 
motion when they please, aqd from thev 
gradual increase of men and other ani¬ 
mals, and miny argutnenta besidea. 
Therefore let tins alw be concludcdi 
that motion has not been eternal in at> 
infinite past duration: which was th% 
Inst thing to ti^e proved., 

e Luervt, lib- U 
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S£ R M O N III. • it, flfwn what hath been fenaerly aoid 

B.KrUv, B.p. 

^ t^feaebad tb* 7tfa, 1G02.] that in the etheisticai nyftetheais of the 

A _r A .1. • /■ 1. world’s production, CortititoDS and we- 

A Confutation of AtboisiB from the chwiical must be the selfsame thing. 

vrtgm and frame of tlie^^ orld. Because JoHmt iS no real entity 

physical essence, but a mere relative 
signification, denoting only this} that 
such a thing said to fall out by fortune 
Hos really eflected by material and ne» 
cessmy causes; but tne person,* with re.* 
pard to whom k is cidted fortuitous. w«| 
ignorant of those causes or their tenden¬ 
cies, and did not design or foresee such 
an effect. This is the only sdlowable 
and genuine notion of the word fortune. 
Bbt thus to afErai, that the world was 


1 Acts xlv. 15—17. 

That ye shonld turn from these \anities unto tha 
Uvinf God, who made hcaien and carib, and 
the sen, and all things that a^e therein: who 
in tidlas {>aat anfrend all naton. to walk in 
tlieir own ways. Nevertheless, lie Ml not 
Ininaelf without witness, m that be d d grrfHl, 
and gave aa ram ftom iieaveii, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with fund and glad* 
s ness. 


When we first entered upon this 
topic, the demonstration .of God's ex> made foritdtouslyy t| as wuch as to^^ay, 
iatence froicr the origin and frame of the that before the world was made, mere 


>ift>rld,^,e offered to prove four propo&i 
Jions • 


was some intelligent agent or spectator^ 
who designing to do something else, or 
I. That this present system of heaven expecting that something else would be 
aadcvth pannot po^bly have subsisted/done with the materials of the woild^ 
fimm all-eternity. m there were bome occult and unknown 


11 . fnatter consii^red generally, 
and abstraci.ly from any particular foim 
and concretion, cannot possibly have 
.been eternal; or, if matter could be so ; 
yet motion cannot have co'existed with 


motions and tendencies in matter, wbidi 
mechanically foimcd the world beside 
his design or expectation. Now the 
Atheists, we may presume, will be loth 
to assert a fortuitous formation in this 
It cternanjT, as an inherent property and proper sense and meaning; whef^by 
essentili attribute of matter. These two they will make understanding to be older 
we have already cst^lished in the pre- than .heaven and earth. Or if they 
ceding discourse; we shall now shew, in should so assert it; yet, unless the> wiu 
the third place, affirm that the intelligent agent did dis- 

III. T^t, though we ^ould allow the pose and direct the inanimate matte^ 


Atheists, that matter and motion may 
^faave been fh>m everlasting; yet if (as 
.they now suppose) there were once no 
sun, nor stars, nor earth, nor planets, 
imt the particles that now constitute 
them were diffused in the mundane space 


(which is what we would bring th^m top) 
they must still leave their atoms to their 
mechanical affections; not able to make 
one step toward the productioo of a 
world beyond the necessary laws of mov 
tion. It is plain then, thatyorfunc, as 


ib ini^er of a chaos without any con- to the matter ^fore us, is but a synony. 

—. 1 — 1 .-j nious word with nature and necessity. 

It remains that we examine the adequate 
meaning of chance t which nroperlw 
signifies, that all events called ca«iiu, 
among inanimate bodies, are mecltani- 
eally and naturally produced according 


cretiop or coalition; those dispersed 
portides could never of themselves by 
Oily kind of natural motion, whether 
allied fbitmtous, or mecbanicol, have 
advened this present or any other 
l&e frame iieaeetr and earth. ^ 

1. And fimt, OS to Aat ordinary cant to the determinate figures, and textures, 
of iOiterate aU ouiW ARieists, the for. and inotions of those bodies; with this 


puny 

iaitpitf or casual fmewK ^ atom, that 
oompemdiouB and apsy dh^mteb of ihe 
iWest important and pifibwl nffhir, the 
formation of a world; dial m 

fiur next undertaking it wiff te refuted 


negation only, that thoM inaoiDMte 
bodies are not conscious of,their own 
operations, nor awtrive and cfwt about 
bow to bring such events to pass. So 
that thus to say, that the world was 


jail along;) I sbaUnow briefly sMspatch made cmkc% by the coacourw of atonic 
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•i BO more thaa to eSrm, that the atanis (?.) New this is the CQSst^|Bn)|iertjr 
coug|Ms^ the a^ld mechanically and fa> * of grnt^tgHant that of aU 

tally; owjFtbex were not sensible of it, around the earth It (^jpropohic^thlm 
noratudira and considered about so nolde* quantity of thehr atatttV! t Mfiv Instanee, 
on undertaking. For if atoms funded (9te a pound wet|||t .OBami^ hyd ro an atical ^ 
■world-according to the essential properties of all kinds w bodice, tbnm^ of^ihe inwf 
of bulk, fq^e, and ration, diey formed it diferent forms ana t«ature% doth 
mechamauhft and if they formed it me> contab an equal quan^ of solid man or 
jchanjcally without perception and desiga, corporeal substance. This is the ancient 
thi» formed it casuoBy, So that this ne- doctrine of the f Epicurean phVtiolo^, 
gaupn (^consciousness being all that the then and since veiy probably indeed, hut 
notion of clianee can add to that of mO' yet precariously asserted: but it irately 
•cbanii^; we, that do,not* dispute this demonstrated and put bevondcontroversy 
matter with the Atlmists, nor. believe that by that verv excellent and divine theorist | 
atoms ever acted by counsel and thought, Mr. Isaac Newton,'to whose most admtra* 
may htre leave to consider the several ble sagacity and industry we shtdl fihe* 
namee finiunet and chance^ and nature, quently be obliged in this and the foSow* 
and as one and the same hy- ing discourse. 

pothasia Wherefore once for all to over* 1 will not entertain this auditory with a« 
throw mi possible explications which Athe account of the demonstAttion; but refor* 
ists have or may assign for the formation of ring the curious to the book itsdf for full 
the world, we wHl undertake to evince this satisfaction, X shall now proceed andbuild 
tfoUowingproposition: upon it as a truth solidly established, that 

2. Hmt the atoms or ptuticles which m bodies voeif'h accorAt^ to their imtier g 
now constitute heaven mia earth, being provided only that th? compared bodies be 
once separate and diffused in the mundane at eqiial distance from the centre toward 
^aee, like thesuppoimdc'tkcr, could never, whicn they weigh. Because the forther 
iwifkoet a God, op their mechanical affea- they ore removed from the centre, the 
Hons, have convened into this present lighter they are; decreasing equally and 
fVame of things, or any other like it. uniformly m weight, in a duplicate proper* 

Wbidh tliat we may perform with the tionto the increase of the distance, 
greater clearness and conviction, it will be (3.;^ Now since gravity is found propi^* 
necessary, in a discourse about the form* tional to the quantity of matter, there is a 
.ation of the world, to give you a brief ac* manifest hecc^ty of admitting a wam^ 
count of some of the most princip^ and another nriocipof doctrine of the atofgical 
systtBpatical pheenomena that occur in the philosophy. Because if there were eveiy 
worla new that it is fowed. where an absolute plenitude and density 

(1.) The most coxamenbiQjdtcenmenon without any empty pores and interstices 
belonging to terrestrial bodies is tlie gene* between the particles of bodies, then all * 
ral action ofgrevttatton, whereby all known bodies of eqmu dimensions would'contain 
bodies in the vicinity of the earth do tend an equal quantity of matter; and conse* 
and press towards its centre: not only quentfy, ae we liave shewed'before, would 
auch as ere sensibly and evidently heavy, be equally pondmens; so that gol^ cop* 
but even those that axe comparatively the per, stone, wood, Ac. would have all ,t6e 
lighteat, and even in their priqier place, same spei^c weight; which experience 
^dAnatinral elements; (as tlmy usually msures us thejhavnuot: neither would 
speak.}) as air gravitates even in air, and any of them dj^cend in the air, as wp w 
water in water. This hsoh been demon* see they do; beciause, all space was fink 
atratad and experimentally proved beyond even the air would im as dense and speci* 
conttadtcUon, oy several ii^enious persons fically as heavy as JtUey. ffit be said* that, 
of .the present a^ but by none so perspi- though the .dilkrehce ol^" (^(iific gravity 
cuoualy;, mid copiously, and accurately, mi^priM^eed^om variel^ of texture, the 
a| by thO'^ Igmoiuable Founder of tl^ .lighter bodies b^ng of a more loose and 
I^ure, in^ inpoomarabla Treaks^ea.of .porous compositiuh, and the heavier more 
the Air and |]ydies(atica, 

f LMMCUbki. 

* Mr.Aeyls^sFbyiic(i!ili. -JBi|u at Air. Bfilro* t Newton. Ptiilet. Kstnr. Priae. Math. lib.iiL 
•tot* PsiWlMSS. prop. 6. -* ' 
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dcnse^'andf^ifilteet; jet an ethereal 8ub< 
tile j|n|tt€ir, Wni^ in a {terpetual roo- 
tioni 'may ^iietrtte andperradethc mi* 
nuteei ah^f mm08t \eh^e8 of the dosest 
Ik^ieSf pi^ adiigtrog itimif K|tee fighre of 
iE^ery p6rt, rnay ade^uatelynlfthem; and 
60 j^revOnt all vacuity, without increasing 
the weight. To this we answer, that that 
subtile matter itself must be of the same 
substance and nature with all other matter, 
and tlierefore it also must weigh propor* 
tjona% to its bulk ; and as much of it as 
at any time is comprehended within the 
pores of a particular body must gravitate 
jointly with that body; so that if the pre> 
sence of‘.his ethereal matter made an ab¬ 
solute fulness, all bodies' of equal dimensi¬ 
ons woulcf be equally heavy: which being 
refuted by expei^nce, it necessarily fol- 
1 ows, that tliere is a vacuity; and that (not¬ 
withstanding some little objections full of 
cavil'und sophistry) mere and simple ex¬ 
tension or space hath a quite different na¬ 
ture and notion ftopi real body and impe¬ 
netrable substance. 

(4.) This therefore being established; 
ia the next place^ ft is of great consequence 
to our present enquiry, if we can make a 
computation, how great is the whole sum 
of the void spaces in our system, and what 
proportioiv it hears to tlie corporeal sub¬ 
stance. . * By many and accurate trials it 
manifestly appears, that refined gjpld, the 
most ponderous of known bodies, (though 
evefi^ibat must be allowed to be porous 
too, because it is dissoluble in mercury, and 
aqua regis,, and other cbymical liquors; 
and because it is naturally a thing impos¬ 
sible, that the figures and sizes of -its con¬ 
stituent particles should be^ so justly adap¬ 
ted^ as to touch one another in every point,) 
I'tey, gold is in specific weight to common 
^ter as 19 to 1 ; and. water to common 
^ir as 85(Vto 1 : so that gold is to air as 16150 
to i. Whence it clearly appears, seeing 
matter gravity are always commen¬ 
surate,’^^ (thdMgh we should allow the 
texture of gold to be entirely close without 
any vacuity) the otdinaiy air in which we 
live and respire is of 40 tmn a composition, 
that 16149 parts dl its dimensions are 
mere emptiness and nothing’{ and the re- 
uuiinjng one only material and real sub- 
Stabce. But if gold itself be aihnitted, as 
it must j?e, for a porou'' concrete, the, pro- 

* Mif B. 9 j')eof Airand porosity of Bodies. 
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poftion of void to body in the textute df 
' common air will be so much thm-greater. 
And thus it is in the lowest and 'd^tnest re¬ 
gion of t^e air near the surfhee of 
earth, where the whole mass of air is tn a 
state of violent expression, the inferior 
being pressed miq constipated by the- 
weight of all the incumbent. But, sin^e 
the air is now ceriafniy kn#wn to cofisist 
of f elastic or springy pardcite, that l^j^e 
a continual tendency and endeavour to ex* 
pand and display themselves; and the di¬ 
mensions, td which they expamlfthem- 
selves, to be reciprocally as the epmpres- 
sion; it follows, teat tee highev^ou as¬ 
cend in it, where it is less and com¬ 
pressed by the superior air, tee moire and 
more it is rare6ed. So that at thehe^ht 
of a few miles from the surfaef^ of the 
earth, it is computed to have some million 
parts'of emptj^space in its textare'fbr one 
of solid matter. And at the height of one 
terrestrial semidiameter (not wove four- 
thousand miles) the ether is of that won¬ 
derful tenuity,that, by an exact calcula¬ 
tion, if a small sphere of common ait of 
one'inch diameter (already 16149 parts' 
fiotbing) should be further expanded to 
the thinners of that ether, it would moro 
than take up the vast orb of Saturn, which 
is many million million times bigger than 
the whole globe of-the earth. And yet, 
the higher you ascend above that region, 
the rarefaction still gradually increases 
without stop or limit: so that, in a word, 
the whole concave of the firmameiir, ex-' 
cept the sun and |^|Knets and their atmos- 

J hcres, may be considered as a mere void. 

.et us allow then, that all the matter of the 
system of our sun may be 30,000 times as 
much as the whole mass of the earth; and 
we appeal to astronomy, if we are not li¬ 
beral enough end even prodigal in this 
concession. And let us suppose further, 
that the whole globe of the earth is enurely 
solid and compact withdiit any void ffiter- 
stices; notwithstanding what hat^ been 
shewed before, as to the texture of gold it • 
self. Now, though we have made'suciram- . 
pie allowances,we shall find, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that the void space of bur systhm is 
immensely bigger than all lui corporeal 
mslss. For, toprocieed uptn our supposi¬ 
tion, that all tee matter within the firma¬ 
ment is 50,000 timOS bigger tbhn the solid 

+ Mr. Boyip, ibirf. 
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globe of the eanh; tfweattume'the duuaie' 
terof tbotfrftw m^hi (wherein the eerth; 
nuwre»i|lH 9 pl thet^} to be only 7000times 
as h% os the diameter of (he earthy 
(thoOgh^ the latest and most*accinate 
observatioins make it |^rice ?(XX),) and 
the dimneter of the ^i^ament to be 
onj^lOOtODO times as long as the diameter 
of tab orlis (though it cannot pq|> 

siUjlilhb less than that, but may be vastly 
asta unspeakably bigger,) we must pro* 
nounce, after such Targe conoesslons on 
that ride, and such great abatements on 
ours, that the sum of empty [spaces within 
the concMre of the firmament is 6860 mil¬ 
lion rnium million times bigger than ril 
the ma^ir contained in it. 

V Now tram hence we are enabled;to form 
alight cenception and imagination of the 
supped chaos, and then we may proceed 
to determine the controveity with more 
certainty and satisfaction, whether a world 
like the present could possibly without a 
divine influence be formed in it, or no? 

I, And first, because every fixed star is 
supposed by astronomers to be of the same 
nature with our sun; and each may very 
nossibly h^ve planets about them, though 
oy reason of their vast distance they be in¬ 
visible to us: we will assume this reasona¬ 
ble supposition, that the same proportion 
of Yoia space to matter, which is found in 
our sun's region within the sphere of the 
fixed stars, may competently well hold in 
the whole mundane space. 1 am aware, 
that'll this computation we- must not as¬ 
sign the whole capacH||^f that sphere for 
the region pf our sun; nut allow naif of its 
diameter for the radii of the several regions 
of the next fixed stars: so that diminish¬ 
ing our former number, as this last consi¬ 
deration requires, we may safely afiSrm 
from certain and demonstrated principles, 
that the empty, space of our solar region 
(comprehending half of the diameter ofthe 
nmlaifBnt} is 8575 hundred thousand mil¬ 
lion miltlon times more ample than all tlie 
Corporeal'substance in it. iAndwemay 
fiurly simpose, that the sqme proportion 
ini^ hold through the whole extent of the 
Untrerse. 

S.' And s^ondly, as to the state or con¬ 
dition pf mattdr hefore the world was a 
making, Whi^ iS CdinpendiOusly .expres¬ 
sed by the word ichdbsi 'they must either 
suppose, Uiat the matter of our solar sys¬ 
tem was emify or well-nigh evenly diffused 


thnnigh, riie. regidh of' V 

would repre^t a 

tl^t all .ma^ Ualverjiiiiy was so sim^ 
thrbui^ the whole whioh 

wouid^ly generri ho 

part ^ the umme being or dbnser 

than another,. And riiis ntagreeritile to the 
ancient deilcription^of diaos, that '* the 
heavens and earth had 
oae/ormt one texture and constitution; 
wht^ codd not be, unless'rilthenmndane 
matter were unifhrmly and evenly di^sed. 
It is indifibrent to our dispute, whether 
they suppose it to have continued a long 
time or very little in the state of difibsiotN 
For, if there were but one single moment 
in ail past eternity, when matter was so 
‘diffused, we shall pl|fnly and fully prove, 
that it could never nave convened after¬ 
wards into tHti present frfhne and ordes of 
things. - 

6 . It is evident from what we have new¬ 
ly proved, that in the supposition of such 
a chaos or such an even uimisioii either of 
the whole mundane matter, or that of our 
system, (for it matters not which,they as¬ 
sume,) every single particle would have a 
sphere of void space around jt 8575 hun¬ 
dred thousand million million times hi|Mr 
than the dimensions of that paVticle. ow, 
further, though the proportion alreadrt^ 
pear so immense; yet every single paftide 
would i^ly be surrounded with a void 
spherevgnt times as capacious as that 
newly mentioned; its diameter being 
pounSed of the diameter of the prbpef 
sphere, and the semi-diameters i^the con- 
tiguqus sphere of the ueighbouHng parti¬ 
cles From whence it appears, thtt every 
particle (supposing them globular or not 
very oblong) Wuld be above nine million 
times their own length from any other por- 
tjcle. And moreover, in the whole surrece, 
of this void sphere there can only twelve 
particles be placed, as'the hypothe¬ 
sis requires; that », at equal diStanbbs 
from me central one and ftom eadh other: 
so that if the matter of^ system Or offhk 
universe was equally dispersed, IdcetUh 
supposed chaos, the result and iriiue would 
bp, not only Uiat eveiy ato]!n’‘ vroa!d^te 
many million times its oWn lepigth'^istriit 

♦, DioJ. Sicni. Kb- i- K«T4'rS» If *■** 

<r&f fiixi fx»i» 'thn nei jtv,' 
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firon on* should b« 

niov^iBMduanqi^l/ (ivitbcmt direction or 
ntltiMtm)) Id thto lunit of that distance^ it 
it n hundred million millfmis odds to 
aft udi^ tiiat it would not ttrike upon any 
oMmr WNUf hut glide tiiroqpi an empQr in* 
taivil wiAdut any contact. 

4, It iatrue» thtn while i cateulate these 
nMaauieSt 1 suppos^all the . particles of 
matter to be at absolute rest among them* 
adves, and situated in an exact and ma* 
t^matical evenness; neither of which is 
likely to be allowed by our adversariest who 
not admitting the former, but asserting the 
eternity of motion, will consequently deny 
the latter also: because, in. the very mo¬ 
ment that motion is admitted in the chaos, 
such an uact evenness eannot possibly be. 
preaerveo. But this I do, not to draw any 
argument againsi them from the universm 
reat oc accurately equal diffusion of matter; 
but o^ that 1 may better demonstrate the 
great rarity and tenuity of their imagtnarv 
cfaaoa, and reduce it to crnnputation; which 
con^wtation will hold with exwtnlls 
enough, though we allow the particles of 
the UkM to be variously moved, and to 
diftr aom^ing in aiae, and 6gure, wid 
titmtion* F(w if some particles should 
approach nearer ewh other thrni in the 
Imner proportion; with respect to some 
other partides they would be as much re* 
ornter. So that, notwithsumding aamall 
diversity of their^ positions andMjUances, 
thflriiMe araregate of matter, as 

it retained me name and nature of clmos, 
mould ntdp wdl-nigh an uniform tenuity 
cf texture, and may oe considered * as an 
houtogeneouafluid; asievoral portidns of 
the same sort of water are reckoned to be 
ofthe same specific smnrity: tbou(^it be 
noturally impossible tnocevery particle and 
^ |MMe of It, conaidered ^metricdly, should 
’' .^•efaqQm sixes and mmensioa^. 

Wo bare now represented the true 
idMOSf and condition of the chaos; how 
allllMfUlticlet would be dimnited; and 
ethai vaalt ipterstia empty qiace would 

bebatweencacb. TofiBrmasjratemthere- 
flMe^ it kneeaensy than theae squandered 
atoasadbould conwma and wite into 
, ajjauBMct masaaisJike the bodies m the 
earth and planets. Without such a>ooali- 
tien the mffiised chaos asaat have coati- 
neodandMignedtoattMaraity. Butbow 
could partides ao widely dupacsad eom- 
bke iMo that dcteness of textural Our 


adversaries can have oxfy these two waya 
of accounting fmr it, ^ 

Ftrff, By the commbiuniotibn of fuattavi 
proceeding from externdiiufitikoaodeon- 
(witfottt Btti;acttoo,) by which evwy 
body moves uniformly in a dmftutlw, an- 
coroing to the dbtmrUuoation « tbeinu 
pelliog force. Ibr, they may a^t the 
atoms of the chaos being Huiously ma*^ 
according to tbk cathohcHNr, muati Mf^ 
knock and interfere; by which meanliwie 
that hare convenient figures ^ mnftwl 
coherence m^ght diance to stick tMetiier, 
and others m^ht join to those^ aW so by 
degreessnch huge masses nrightbe formed 
as af^nmrds became suns andphnsets: or 
these might vise some verti^nnui motioo 
or whirlpools in the m^ter of the chaos, 
wherdit the atoms might be thrust 
crouded to the middle of those iHiiri^ts, 
and there constipate one another into 

S eat solid globes, such as now appear in 
e world. 

Or, ucofu^, by mutual gravitation* os 
attraction. Jnr they may amert that mat¬ 
ter bath inhtrently and essentially such an 
internal energy, whereby it incessantly 
tends to unite itself to all other mattor; ao 
that several particles, placed in a void 
space, at any distance whatsoevor, woidd 
without any external impulse spontaneoutiy 
convene and unite together. And thus the 
atoms of the chaos, tnoi^h never to widely 
diffused, might by thk innate property of 
attraction soon assemUe themselves into 
great spherical masses, and conatittge 
terns like the pres^ heaven and ea^> 
Thk is ail that cp be pr^osed by Athe¬ 
ists, as an efficient cause of the worid. Vor 
as to the Epicurean theory, of atoms de¬ 
scending down an infinite spaco by an in¬ 
herent prmdpleof gravitation, whim tends 
not toward other matter, hut toward a ve- 
cuitm or nothwg; and ver|^ng ftom the 
perpendicular knsm rthju nor wileii, 

n(wtv^#; it kauch mkoable wgurda^ 
so repugnant to kiel&andso eontn^te^ 
known iffienomeoxof natarci thoiu(||i it era- 
tented suplfle unthinking atheists fin* a 
thousand ymws lather, that we will not 
now honour k witn a iqwclal refutation. 
But what k hath oommra with the other 
explicatioiui, fre willlulfy craffite together 
with them in these three pn^ewtiona. 

{1) That eommofi KUk^ (without 

S XAuef, Mto rs|ios« loci celts, ase tsaipeia seriSt 
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aiunetiojpi) tliedMMvereil|«ttM<tof,^ Bipt let iifiopafjpii tlMJ|liM|NKi 
cbaoi cp^ never inake tlie world; could (do, oven Bm vikiiideliipf of iferJ 
never .fonvene euch gi»at coi^^ cov^od wUli «im M tilv i«o« ‘ 
raaieee» u the pun^ now ere: nor either pi e c e d ie the <wfeieU pol^. 
acquire or wntmue ■uoh mauom ei the tbejr «eer eiov^touf emwi^ u 
pieoeueow^ve. ' dwtger of rl«iiii||i Aed.|d»4 ^ ^ 

(8) That «icb e nHtttahgravitatioa or. the two aeereiit atoeei hi ‘eur elii^ 4iC» 

cpontaaeoue ettractico can neither be fitted cheot have ten thetiHMid tique leae 
herrat and eNejHiel to matter t nor ever proportion to ^e two>oid drculer^phiiMe 
"•iramp* -t, Wm imprirm^ nnd infni around them, than our twoth^ would 
ed^hmlNt by a divine power. have to the whole eurfaee of the dehi^, 

(9) That tboui^ we Aonld allow luch Let u« asiume then another deluge tea 
attraction to be natural and ewqptial to all thourand timac larger than Noah’s; ivit not 
nutter; .pet the atoms of a chaos could now utterly incredible, that our two vos« 
never so conveneby it, as to form the pr^ sels, placed there antipodes to eapii other, 
sent tystemt or, if ^ey could form it, it shouu ever happen to concur? And yet 
could neither acquire such motions, nmr let me add, that the ships would move in 
continue ptumanent in this state without one and the same surbioe; and con^quent' 
the power and providence of a divine being, ly must needs eacounter, when they eithw 

(t)Andfirrt, that by common motion advance towmds one another in diied 
the matter of chaos comd never convene lines, or aieet in the intersection o^oec 
into such xa$$fe$, as the planets now are. ones; but the atoms tuayUot onl/fl^do* 
Any man, that considentne spacious void. ways,butoverIikewiseandundereai^other; 
intervals of the chaos^ how immense they which makes it many million times mmo 
are |n pnqiorUon to the bulk of the imfIMiable that they should intev^e tbim 
atomCt will hardly induce himself to be- the ships, even in the last and ui^kriiestin- 
lieve, that partides so mdely dissemi- stance. But they may say, tfaou^ 
nated could ever throng and crowd one odds indeed he untocaluble toat the atosM 
anodier into a close and compact tex- do not convene many setnamber el'trials, 
tare. He wUl rather conclude tnat those yet in an infinite succession of them map 
few which should happen to clash, might not such a combination poesibly happen# 
/eboiiod dler the collision;.or, if they But let them conwder, that the knprahw*' 
cohered, julhy the next conflict with other bility of casual hits is never diminished by- 
atoms might be s^rjated s^n; and so on rej^titionigf trials; thev are as unliketo to 
in an eternal victssitude or fast and loose, fall out at tlie thousandth as at the nnl, 
without ever consociating into the huge So that in a matter of mere clumoe, when 
cen^se bodies of plan^; some of whose there is so many millions odds agaoM -any 
particles upon this sup^ition must have assignable experiment, it is in vain to-ex* 
travelled many millions of leagues through pect it Qhoula ever succeed, evmi in and' 
the gloomy regions of chaos, to place them- less duration. 

selves wb^ now are. But then bow' But though we should concede it to be 
rardy would there be any clashing at all; simply possmle, that the matter of cbioa 
how very in comparison to tne num- roignt convene into neat masses, like 

her of atoms I The whom multitude of them, nets; yet it is absalutdjf impossible uuit 
generally speaking, nugbt freely move and those masses should acquire such revoiu* 
rove tor ever with very Uttle occurring or tions about thwaun. Lef us stqipose ai^F 
mterftriaf. Leios concave two of the mie of those masses to be the present eaiiAb.; 
nearest particles according to oar former Now toe maud revdutien of toe eacllb 
calcnlatiw; or rather Id at ti^ the tame must proceed (in this hypothesis) atim • 
pnportiotis in another exanjm, that will from ttw sum am result of toasevera xMto 
come easier to toe imagination. Let us timsief all toe particles tha|( fomiAttm ' 
suppose two ahipa, fitted with duraltoi tim. earth, or firom a new ifn|niise ftspaaqto 
her and extenud mattor,iftor kwtotoenwC Tito 

ners, tabe pwi^ in toa vato Atlaatic or former m ^parently ahauidr b ecau t a dto 
toe neifle Ocean, aa tor asnader ai may partidaa that fiwnwd toe r a aw d aailto 
be: *how many tlmiisand yeatoanught ex- must aeedacopvene tomn dl pajatif aad 
pjM» before toose aolitary vasaels ahould ' quarters tpwaraa the middle, aod wenUl 
tiap^ to itrlke one againit toe olherl geMrally tend Krnnid ita centre; which 
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would m^e the whole compound to rest in 
a poise: or at least that overjilus of motion, 
wmch the particles of one hemisphere 
could have above the other, would be very 
small and inconsiderable; ^ feeble and 
lanmid to propel so vast and ponderous a 
body with that prodieious velocity. And 
secondly^ it is impossible that any external 
matter should impel that compound mass, 
idler it was formed. It is manifest that no> 
thing else could impel it, unless the ethe¬ 
real matter be supposed to be carried about 
the sw like a vortex or whirlpool, as a ve¬ 
hicle to convey it and the rest of the pla¬ 
nets. But this is refuted from what we 
haVe shewn above, that those spaces of the 
ether may be reckoned a mere void, the 
whole quantity of their matter scarce 
amounting to tne weight of a grain. It is 
refuted also from matter of fact in the mo¬ 
tion 0 $ comets; which, as often as they are 
visible to us, •are in the region of our pla¬ 
nets, and thereare observed to move, some in 
^uite contrary courses to theirs, and s^e 
in cross and oblique ones, in planes incnn- 
ed to the plane of the ecliptic in all kinds 
of angles; which firmly evinces, that the 
regions of the ether are empty and free, 
and neither assist nor resist the revolutions 
of planets. But moreover there could not 
possibly arise in the chaos any vortices or 
whirlpools at alleither to form the globes 
of the planets, or to revolve them when 
formed. It is acknowledged by all, that 
inanimate unactivc matter moves always in 
a straight line, nor ever reflects in an an¬ 
gle nor bebds in a circle, (whicll is a con¬ 
tinual reflection,) unless either by some 
external impulse that may divert it from the 
direct motion, or by an intrinsic principle 
of gravity or ottraction that may make it 
describe a curve line about the- attracting 
body. But this latter cause is not now 
supposed; and the former could never be¬ 
get whirlpools in a chaos of so great a lax¬ 
ity anrf thinness. For it is matter of cer¬ 
tain experience, and universally allowed, 
that all bodies moved circularly have a 
perpetual endeavour to recede from-the 
Mn^e, and every moment would fly out 
in righ t lines, if they were not violently 
faitninfd and kept in by contiguous mat¬ 
ter.- But there is no such restraint in the 
toppesed chaos, no want of empty room 
thdlre; no possibility of cITeeting one single 
revolution in way of a vorles. which ncces- 

♦ N. wtonj ibidem, p. 400 . 


sarily requires (if attraction be not sup¬ 
posed) either an absolute fulness of matter, 
or a pretty close constipation and mutual 
contact of its particles. 

And for the same reason it is evident, 
that the planets could not continue their' 
revolutions about the sun, though Hiey 
could possibly acquire them. For, to drive 
and carry the planets in such orbs as they 
now describe, that ethereal matter mw^e 
compact and dense, as dense as the very 
planets themselves; otherwise they would 
certainly % out in spiral lines to the very 
circumference of the vortex. But we have 
often jnculcated, that the wide tracts of 
the ether may be reputed as a mere ex¬ 
tended void. So that there is nothing (in 
this hvpothcsisl that can retain and bind 
the planets in their orbs for one single mo¬ 
ment ; but they would immediately desert 
them and the neighbourhood of the sun, 
and vanish away in tangents io their seve¬ 
ral circles into the abyss of mundane 
space. 

(2.) Secondly, We affirm, that mutual 
gravitation, or spontaneous attraction, can¬ 
not possibly be innate and essential to mat¬ 
ter. By attraction we do not here under¬ 
stand what is properly, though vulgarly, 
called so in the operations of drawing, suck¬ 
ing, pumping, &c. which is really pulsion 
and trusion; and belongs to that common 
motion, which vre have alreatfy 'shewn to 
be insufficient for the formation of a w-orld. 
But we now mean (as we have explained 
it before) such a power and quality, where¬ 
by all parcels of luatter would mutually at¬ 
tract or nmtimlly tend and prc^s to all 
others; so that, for instance, two distant 
atoms in vacuo would spontaneausly con¬ 
vene together without the impulse of "exter¬ 
nal bodies. 

Now, Jirst, w say, if our .Atheists sup¬ 
pose this power to be Inherent and essen¬ 
tial to matter, they xiverthrnw their own 
hypothesis; there could never be a chaos 
at all upon these terms; but the present 
form ofour system must have continued from 
ail eternity, against their own supposition, 
and what we have proved in our last. For, 
if they affirm that there might be a chaos 
notwithstanding innate gravity, tlicn let. 
them assign any period though never so re¬ 
mote, when the diffused matter might con¬ 
vene. The^ust confess, that before tliaf 
assigned pinbd matter had existed eter¬ 
nally inseparably endued witli tlnsprinCN 
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pie of attraction; and yet had never at* 
traetcd nor convmed before, in that info 
nite duration; which is so monstrous an 
absurdity, as even they will blush to be 
cfaai^^ with. But some perhaps may 
imagine, that a forntjr system might be 
dissolved and reduced to*a chaos, from 
which tlie present system might have its 
‘ final; as th^( former had from another, 
aifdao on; new systems having grown out 
of old ones in infinite vicissitudes from all 
past eternity. But we say, that in the 
supposition of innate gravity ne system at 
ail could be dissolved; for now is it possi¬ 
ble, that the matter of solid masses like 
earth, and planets, and stars, should fly 
up from their centres against its inherent 
principle of mutual attraction, and difiuse 
Itself in a chaos ? This is absurdcr than the 
other; timt only supposed innate gravity 
not to be exerted; this makes it to be de¬ 
feated, and to act contrary to its own na¬ 
ture. So that upon all accounts this es¬ 
sential power of gravitation or attraction 
is trreconcileable with the Atheist's own 
doctrine of a chaos. And, sccondlyt it is 
repugnant to common sense and reason. 

It is utterly inconceivable, that inani¬ 
mate brute matter, without the mediation 
of some immaterial being, should operate 
upon nnd aifect other matter withoubmu’ 
tual contact; that distant bodies should act 
upon each-other through a vacuum, with¬ 
out the intervention of something else, by 
and through whicli the action niav he con¬ 
veyed from one to tlie other. We will not 
obscure and perplex with multitude of 
words what is so clear and evident by its 
own light, and must needs bo allowed by 
all that have competent use of thinking, 
and are initiated into, I do not say the 
mysteries, but the plainest principles of 
philosophy Now mutual gravitation or 
attraction, in our present acception of the 
words, is the same thing with this; it is an 
operation, or virtue, or influence of distant 
bodies'upon each otlier through an empty 
interval, without any effluvia, or exhala¬ 
tions, or other corporeal medium to con¬ 
vey and transmit it. This power there¬ 
fore cannot be innate and essential to mat¬ 
ter. And, if it be not essential,^ it is conse- 
uently most manifest, since it doth not 
epend upon motion' or rest, or figure dr 
position of parts, which are all the ways 
that matter can diversify iOTf, tlnxt it could 
' neveir supervene to it unless impressed and 
infused into it by an iatina'.urial and divine 
power.- 


- We have proved^ that a power of muttml 
gravitation, without contact or'«impuIae, 
can in nowise be attributed to mere mat¬ 
tery or, if it could, we shall prmiently shew, 
that it would be wholly unable to form the 
world out of ^ chaos. What then if it 
be made appear, that there is really such 
a power ot gravity, which cannot be as¬ 
cribed to mere matter, perpetually acting 
in the constitution of the present mtem : 
This would be a new and invincible argu¬ 
ment for the being of God; being a direct 
and positive proof, that an immaterial living 
mind doth inform and actuate the dead 
mutter, and support the frame of the world. 

1 will lay before you some certain pAenome- 
na (ff nature, and leave it to your conside¬ 
ration from what principle they can pro¬ 
ceed. It is demonstrated that the sun, 
moon, and all the planets do reciprocally 
gravitate one toward another: tl^t the 
gravitating power of each of them is ex¬ 
actly proportional to th||r matter, and 
arises from the several gravitations or at¬ 
tractions of ail the individual particles that 
compose the wliolc mass: that all matter 
near the surface of the earth (and so in all 
the planets) doth not only gravitate down¬ 
wards, but upwards also, and sideways, and 
toward ail imaginable points; though the 
tendency downward be predominant and 
alone discernible, because of the greatness 
and nearness of the attracting body, the 
eartli: that every particle of the whole sys¬ 
tem doth attract and is attracted by all the 
rest, all operating upon all:,that this uni~ 
versal nHraciion or gravitation is an inces¬ 
sant, regular, aud uniform action by certain 
and established laws according to quantity 
of matter and longitude of distance : that it 
cannot be dv’stroycd nor impaired, nor aug¬ 
mented by any thing, neither by motion or 
rest, nor situation nor posture, nor altera¬ 
tion of form, nor diversity of medium: that 
it Ls not amagneticalpower,northe ctfect of 
a vortical niotion ; those common attempts 
towards the explication of gravity: * these 
things. I say, are fully demonstrated as' 
matters of fact, by that very iagenious au¬ 
thor, whom we cited Iwfore. Now bow is 
it possible that these things, should be ef¬ 
fected by any material aud mechanical 
agent i 'We have evinced, that mere mat¬ 
ter cannot^perate-upon matter without mu¬ 
tual contact. It remains then, that these 
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^etiomena are produced either by the in« and distance; it evidently appean^ that ^e 
tcrvention of air or ether or otnersuch outwald atoms of the chaos would necesia- 
medimn, that communicates the inmulre rily tend inwards, and descend frem idl 
ffom one body to another; or by effluvia quarters towwd the middle of the whde. 
«td spirits, that are emitt^ from the one, space t for, in respect to stfeir atom) 
and pervene to the other. We can con* mere would lie thrbugh the iniiddle the 
ceive no other way of performing them greatest quantity of matter and the. most 
mechanicaily. But what impulse or agita* vigorous attraction; and those atoms would 
tion can be propagated through the ether, there form and constitute one hu^ 
from one particle entombed and wedged in ricat mass, which w6^Id tm the onty 
the very centre of the earth, to another in in the universe. It is plain therefore, Uiat 
the centre of Saturn ? Yet even those two upon this supposition the matter of the 
' particlM do reciprocally affect each other cnaos could never compose such divided 
with the same force and vigour, as they and different ma^es, as the stars and pla- 
would do at the same distance in any other nets of the present world, 
situation iraagmsble. And because the But, allowing our adversaries that thtf 
impulse fVom this particle is not diredRd to planets might be composed ; yet however 
that only, bat to al! the rest in the universe; they coula not possibi y acquire snch revo* 
to all quarters and regions, at once inva* lutions in circular orbs; or (which is alf 
riabiy and incessantly; to do this mechani* one to onr present purpose! in ellipses very 
calty, the same physical point of matter little eccentric. For let them assign any 
most more all manner of ways equally and place where the planets were tormea. 
constantly in tim same instant and moment; Was it nearer to the sun than the present 
Which is flatly impossible. But, if this par* distances arc 1 But that is notoriously ab^ 
tide cannot propagaOe snch motion, much surd; for then they must have ascended 
le« can it send oat effluvia to all points from the place of their formation, against 
wHbont intermission or variation; such ^ the essential property of mutual attraction, 
mvdtftudes of effluvia as to lay hold on eve> Or, were each formed in the same orbs 
lyatein in die universe without missing of in which they now move } But then they 
one. Nay, evwy single particle of the very n)U8|||mve moved from the point of rest, in 
efhvia (smee they also itttract and gravi* an l^zontal line, without any inclination 
tate) must in this supposition emit other or descent. Now there is no natmral cause, 
secondary effluvia all toe world over; and neither innate cavity nor impuTse of ex* 
those others still emit more, and so in inji- temal matter, that could beget such a mo* 
nittim. Now, ff diese things be repugnant tion : for gravity plone must have carried 
to human reason, we have great reason to tliem downwards to the vicinity of tlm sun. 
affirm, that universal gravitation, a thine And, that the ambient ether is too liquid 
certainly existent in nature, is above ail and empty to impel them horisontally with 
mechanism and material causes, and pro* that prodigious celerity, wc have sufficient- 
ceeds from a higher principle, a divine Jy proved oefore. Or, were they made in 
'energyand impression. some higher regions of the heavens, and 

(S.) Thirdly, we affirm, that, though wc from thence descended by their essential 
should allow that reciprocal attraction is gravity, till they all arrived at their respec* 
essential to matter, yet the atoms of a tivc orbs; each with its present degree of 
chaos could never so convene by it, os to velocity, acquired by the faU { But tlmn’ 
form the present system; or, if they could why dm they not continue tiieir descent 
form H, yet it cotud neither acqdire these till they were contiguous to the sun, whi- 
revolutions, nor subsist in the present con* ther both mutual attraction and impetus 
dition, without the conservation and provi* carried them } What natural agent could 
dedee of a divine Being. turn them aside; could In^id them so 

1. For first, if the matter of the universe, strongly with a ttnnsvene side-blow against 
Md consequently the apace throngh which that tremendous wdght and rapatiiy, wbeh 
it ts^diffasM, be supposra to be^ntte, (and whole planets were a fidluag7 Bat if we 
I think ^ miglit be demonstratNl to be so, shonM suppose, timt by some crow at* 
butlSiait we have already exceeded the just traction or otlwr they might acquire an 
measures of a sermon,) then, since every obiiqui^ of dment, so as to mist tiic.. 
single particle hath an innate gravlution body of the sun, and to fiiffl on one side of 
toward all others, pro^rtienatea by matter it? Then indeed the force of their fall 
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woidd eury them quite beyond it; tod ea 
they mig^ j^h a compass about tty and 
then return and ascend oy the same steps 
and desrees of motion and reloci^ with 
which Diey dcseended before. Such an 
eecediric motion as this, mueh after the 
manner that comets revolve about the sun, 
might possibly acquire by their innate 
prino^le ofgravity; but circular revdu* 
tioiii m concentric orbs about the sun or 
othsfr central body, could in nowise be at¬ 
tained without the power of the divine arm. 
For the case of the planetary mo^n is this. 
Let os conceive all the planets to be form* 
ed or censtitut«ul with thdr centres in their 
several orbs { and at once to be impressed 
«m them'this gravitating energy toward all 
other Bsatter, and a transvers^mpulse of a 
just quantity in each, projecting them direct • 
1y in tangents to those orbs. l%e comjpound 
motioB, which arises from this gratitaUon 
and projection together, describes the pre¬ 
sent revi^tiens of the primair planets 
about the sun, and of the seconAry abont 
those; the cavity prohibiting, that they 
cannot rccem from the centres of their 
motions; end die trensvene impulse with¬ 
holding, that they cannot approach to 
them. Now althcsigh gravity could be in¬ 
nate, (which wc have proved that it 
be,) yet certainly this projected, this di¬ 
verse and violent motion can only be as¬ 
cribed to the right hand of the most high 
God, creator of Oasoen and earth. 

But, finally, if we sliould grant them, that 
these circular revolutk>n#couId be natu¬ 
rally attained; or, if they will, that this 
veiT individual world mats present posture 
ana motion wasactually formed out ofchaos 
by meehonlod causes ;yet it requires a di- 
vme wiwer and providence to nave pre¬ 
served it so long in the present state and 
condition. For what are the causes that 
preserve the system of our sun and his pla¬ 
nets, to that we planets continue to move 
m the aoma orbs, neidier receding from 
the sun, iior iqqiroaching nearer to him ? 
We have shewn, that a transverse impulse, 
iraprewed upon the planets, retains them 
in Aeir several orbs, that they are not 
drawn down toward the sun. And agnin, 
their mritating powers so incline thm 
towards die sun, that they are not carried 
upwards beyond their due distance from 
hm. These two mat agents, a transverse 
impulse, and gramy, are the. secondary 
caitfes, under God, diat m^ntain the sys¬ 
tem of sun planets. Gravity we uiiier- 


stand to be a eonstlutt energy or ihoidlyw 
peipetuol^ acting hy certiuo meaNweaTaM 
naturallymriolaimlaws: wes8y,a/!tcu/tp 
and power; for we cannot conceive th^'*' 
the act of gravitation of this present mo¬ 
ment can praqiagate itself, or produce ftias 
of the next. But the transverse impulse 
we conceive to have been one single act. 
For, by reaMnofthe inactivity of matter, 
and its inability to change its present State 
either ofmoving^ or resting, that transverse 
motion would from one single impulse con¬ 
tinue for ever equal and uniform, unleso 
changed by the resistance of recurrmg 
bodies, or by a gravitating power. So that 
the planets, siuce they move horizontally, 
whei My gravity (doth not alter their swift¬ 
ness jmathrougti the liquid and unresist¬ 
ing spi^s of the heavens, (where ei|ber 
no bodies at aU or inconsiderable ones do 
occur,) may preserve the same velocity 
which the first/impulse impressed upon 
them, not only for five or six thousand 
years, but many millions of millions. It 
appears then, that if there was but one vast 
sun in the universe, and all die rest were 
planets revolvii^ around him in concentrio 
orbs at convenient distances, such a system 
as that would very long endure, could it 
but naturally have a principle of mutual 
attraction,' and be once actually put into 
circular motions. But the frame of the 
present world hath a quite difleretit struc¬ 
ture : here is on innumerable multitude of 
fixed stars or suns; all which being made 
up of the same common matter, must be 
supposed to be equally endiigd with a power 
of gravitation. For, if all have not sneh a 
power, what is it diat could make that difi. 
ference between bodies of the same sort t 
Nothing surely but a Deity cobid have so 
arbitrarily endued our sun and planets 
with a power of gravit|^iiot essential to 
matter; while all me fixed stars, that are 
so many suns, have nothing of ^at power. 

If the fixed stars . then are supposed to 
have no power of gravitation, it is a plate 
proof of a divine Bemg. And it is as {daia 
a proof of a divine Being, if they have the 
power of gravitation. For since they we 
neither revolved about a common centre, 
nor have any transverse impobe, what is 
there else to restrain them froiD ap|N'Oidi- 
ing tOK'ard each other, os their gravitadng 
power incites them i What natural cauw 
can overcome nature itself? What is it 
that holds and keeps them in fixed stations 
and intervals against an inceKwnt and Inhe* 
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rent tendency to desert them? Nothing 
could hinder but that the outward stars, 
with their systems of planets, must necessa* 
Yily have dcscendeu toward the middle* 
most system of the universe, whither all 
would be the most strongly attracted from 
all parts of a finite space. It is evident 
therefore, that the present frame of sun 
and fixed stars could not possibly subsist 
without|the providence of that almighty 
Deity, cxlviii.] tvAo spake the voord 
end they toere made} u'ho commanded and 
they mre created } xvko hath made them fast 
far^yer and ever, and hath given them a 
laWf tohich s/taU not be broken. 

2. And, secondly, in the suppo^tion of 
an infinite chaos, it is hard indeed totter* 
mine what would follow in this miaginary 
case from an innate principle of gravity. 
But) to hasten to a conclusion, we will 
grant for the present, that the diffused 
matter might convene into an infinite num¬ 
ber of great masses at great distances from 
one another, like the stars and planets of 
this visible part of ^iic world. But then it 
is impossible, that the placets should na¬ 
turally attain these circular revolutions, 
either by principle of gravitation, or by 
impulse of ambient* bodies. It is plain, 
here is no difference as to this; whether 
the world be infinite, or finite: that the 
same arguments that we have used be- 
ibre, may be equally urged in this suppo¬ 
sition. And though we should concede, 
that these revolutions might be acquired, 
and that all were settled and constituted 
in the present ^te and posture of things; 
yet, we say, the continuance of this frame 
and order, for so long a duration as the 
known ages of the world, must necessarily 
infer the existence of God. Tor, though 
the universe was infinite, the now fixed 
stars could not h| fixed, but would natu^ 
- rally convex? ti^ther, and confound as¬ 
tern with system; because, all mutually 
atti|ptiog. every qne would move whither 
it most powerfully drawn. This, they 
may say, is indubitable in the case of a 
finite world, where some systems must 
needs be outmost, and therefore be drawn 
toward the middle; but, when, infinite sys¬ 
tems succeed one another through ah in¬ 
finite space, and none is cither inward or 


Outward; may not all the systems be si* 
tuated in an accurate poise; ahd, because 
equally attracted on all sides, remain fixed 
and unmoved ? But to this we reply» 
that unless the very mathematical centre 
of gravity of every system be placed and 
fixed in the vfry mathematical centre of 
the attractive power of all the rest, they 
cannot be evenly attracted on all sides, 
but must preponderate some way or other. 
Nqw he that considers what a mathemati¬ 
cal centre is, and that quantity is infinitely 
divisible, will never be persuaded that sueb 
an univers^dl eT}uilibrium, arising from the 
coincidence of infinite centres, can natu¬ 
rally be acquired or maintained. If they, 
say, that, upon the supposition of infinite. 
matter, every system M ould be infinitely, 
and therefore equally attracted on ml 
sides; and consequently would rest in an 
exact equilibrium, be the centre of its 
gravity in what position soever: this will 
overthrow their very hypothesis. For at 
this rate A an infinite emtos nothing at all 
could be formed ; no particles could con¬ 
vene by mutual attraction; because every 
one there must have infinite matter 
around it, and therefore must resi for ever, 
being evenly balanced between infinite at¬ 
tractions. Even the planets upon this 
principle must gravitate no more toward 
the sun than ai'iy other way; so that they 
would not revolve in curve lines, but fly 
away in direct tangents, till they struck 
against other planets or stars in some re¬ 
mote regions oA the infinite space. An 
equal attraction on all sides of all matter 
is just equal to no attraction at all; and, 
by this means all the motion in the uni¬ 
verse must proceed from external impulse 
alone; which we have proved before to be 
an incompetent cause for the formation of 
a world. 

And now, 0 thou almighty and eternal 
Creator, (Psal. viii.) haxfing twifiidered the 
heavens, the voork of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars itshich thou hast ordained, with 
all the company of heaven, we laud and 
magnify thy glorious name: evermore 
praising thee and saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are 
full of tliy glory. GI 017 be tQ thee, O 
Lord most high. 
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A Confutation of Atbeisoi from the 
Origin and Frame of the World. 

Act* JUT. li-i-lT. 


u of greater , worth and exc^Uenty than., 
me sun and his planets* and ^ the ftiMW. 
in the world* if therefore it co^d ap« 
pear, that all the mundane bodies are^ 
some way condueible to die service ef 
man; if tui were as beneficial to n 8 ,.« 9 - 
the polar stars were formerly for navi- 

A* • r* -I • 


That ye ahofikl turn from the*e yanitie* unto the ; as the moon is for the flowing 

Uving Qod, who made besfcit Bod earth, and and ebbing of tides, by which sivinei^ 
the sea, and ail Uiinj,'* that are therein: vhq timablc advantage accrues tO the IWlAj 
in times past suffered all nations to walk in for her officious courtesy in lon^win- 

their own ways. Nerertbeiess, he left not _ 

himmir without witness, in that he did good, mghts, especially to the more nor¬ 
and gave OS rain from heaven, and fruitful them nations, who, in a continual . 
seasons, filling dut hearts wUh fold and glad- it may be of a whole month, are «l|k 
»«*• pretty well accommodated by the light 

Having abundantly proved in our of the moon reflected from frozen snow, 
laM exercise, that the'frame of die pre- that t hey do not much envy their anti- 
^it world could neidier be maile nor pode^a month's presence of the sun: 
pr^erVed without the power of God, if all the heavenly bodies were thus set- 


we shall now consider the structure and 
motions of Our own system, if any cha¬ 
racters of divine wisdom and goodness 
may be discoverable by us. And even 
at the first and* general view it very 
evidently appitors to us f which is our 
fourth and last proposition) that the 
order and beauty of the i^stematical 
parts of the world, the discernible eiids 
and final causes of them, the n or 
meliority above what was necessary to 


viceable to us,, we should not be back¬ 
ward to assign their usefulness to man¬ 
kind, as the sole end of their Creation. 
But we dare not undertake to shew, 
what advantage is brought to us by 
those innumerable starj| m the galaxy 
and other firmament, not 

discernible by nueueye^ and yet each 
many thousand times bigger than the 
whole body of the earth. If )Ou say 
they beget in us argreat idea and vene- 


be, do evince by a reflex argument, tliat ration of the mighty author and gover- 
it could not be produced by mechanislh nor of such stupendous bodies, and ex- 
or chance, but by’ m intelligent and cite and elevate our minds to his adora- 
benign agent, tAat by his exceUent tvis- tion and praise; you say very truly and 
dom mada the heavens. well. But would it not raise iu us a 


dont made the heavens. 

But, befbre wc engdgg in this disqui- higher appreliension of the inflnite 
sition, we must offer one necessm'y majesty and boundless beneficence of-- 
catition; that we need not nor do not God, to suppose that those remote and 
confine and determine the purposes of vast bodies were formed, not merely 
God in creating all mundane bodies, upon our account, to be peeped at 
merely to human ends and uses. Not through an optic gla&s, but for diflei^nb. 
that we believe it laborious and painful ends and nobler purposes i And yet 
to Oumipotence to create a world out tilio will deny, but that .thare are great 
of nothing; or more laborious to create multitudes of lucid stars^mn beyond 
a gt^B^ ^ban a small one; so as the reach of tlie best telescopes; and 

we miirKt wink it disagreeable to the that every visible Star iqay have opak|^ 


we mignt tninx it aisagreeaoie to tiie 
majesty ..and tranquillity of the divine 
nature to take so much pains for our 
sakes. Nor do wc count it any absur¬ 
dity, that such a vast and immense uni¬ 
verse should be made for the sole use 
of such mean and unworthy creatures 
as the children of men. for, if we con- 


as the children of men. for, if we con • own ex»stence, nor capable o 
aider the dignity of on inteiligent being, nor gives the sacrifice of 
and pat that in the scales against brute worship to the a|iitbor of its being. It 
inanunate matter, we may affirm, with- remains therefore, Utat all bodies were 

. . ^ " .a . .1 i\ 1 ^_aI-^ _I*-. ^ * 


planets revolve about them, which we 
cannot discover i Now, if they were 
not created for our sakes, it is certain 
and evident, that they were not made 
for tiieir own. For matter hath no life 
nor perception, is not conscious of i^js 
own existence, nor capable of happmesii,i’' 
nor gives the sacrifice of praise and 
worship to the aiitbor of its being. It 


out ov^firvaluing human nature, that die formed for die sake of intelligent 
so^ of one virtuoMtand religious map minds; and as the earth was principally 

D 
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detigned for this' being and service and 
(ionteniplation of men, why may not alt 
other planets be created'for the likd 
uses, each for their own inhabitants 
which have life and understanding ? If 
imy man will indulge hhnSelf in this 
speculation, he need not quarrel with 
revealed religion upon such an account. 
The holy Scriptures do not forbid him 
to suppose as great a multitude of sys¬ 
tems, and as much inhabited, as he 
pleases. It is true, there is no mention 
m Moses’s narrative of the creation, of 
0xy people in other planets: but it 
plainly appears, that the sacred histo¬ 
rian doth only treat of the origins of 
terrestrial animals: he hath givei^s no 
account of God’s creating the angels ; 
ana yet the same author, in the ensuing 
parts of the Pentateuch, jnakes not un¬ 
frequent mention of the angth of God. 
Neither need we be solicitous about the 
condition of those planetarj- peo[)le, nor 
raise frivolous disputes, how far they 
may participate in tlie miseries of 
Adam’s fall, or in th^bc]|^its of Christ’s 
incamation. As if, because they are 
supposed to be rationof, they must 
needs be concluded to be men ? For 
what is mar. ? not a rcaaouable animal 
merely, for that is not an adequate and 
distinguishing definition ; but u rational 
mind of such particular faculties, united 
tb an organical body of such a certain 
structure and form, in such peculiar 
laws of connection between the opera¬ 
tions and attections of the mind and the 
motions of the body. Now, God Al- 
migbty, by the inexhausted fecundity 
of bis creative power, may have made 
Innumer^Ie Orders and classes of ratio¬ 
nal minds; some in their natural per¬ 
fections hi dte r than human soul# 
others infers. But a mind of supe- 
^or or meaner capacities tliah huiiMin 
Spbuld constitute a different spi^ics, 
united to a human body in the 
same laws of connection : and" a mind 
of luitnan capacities would make ano¬ 
ther species, if united to a different 
body in difierent laws of connection. 
FV this sympatbetical union of a ra¬ 
tional soul with matter, so as to pro¬ 
duce a vital communication between 
them, is an arbitrary^festitution of the 
divine wisdom : thero^ no reason nor 
foundation in the separate natures of 
either substance, why any motion in 


the body should prbdude any sensation 
at all in the soul; or why thii| motion 
should produce that partici4|r sensa¬ 
tion, rather than any other. there¬ 
fore may have joined immaterid souls, 
even of the same class and capacities in 
their separate 'state, to other kind of 
l^ies, and in 'other laws of union; and 
from those different laws of union there 
will'arise quite difi’erent affections, and 
natures, and species of the compound 
beings. So tiiat we .ought not upon 
any account to conclude, that if there 
be rational inhabitants in the Moon, or 
Mars, or any unknown planets of o^er 
systems, they must therefore Iiave hu-' 
man nature, or be involved in the cii;- 
cumstances of oiir world. And thpl 
much was necessary to be here incul¬ 
cated, (which will obviate and prcchide 
the most considerable objections of our 
adversaries,) that, we do not determine 
the final causes and usefulness of the 
systematical parts of the world, merely 
as they have respect to the exigencies 
or conveniences of human life. 

Let us now turn our thoughts and 
imaginations to the frame of our system, 
if there we naay trace any visible foot¬ 
steps of divine wisdom and beneficence. 
But wc are all liable to many mistakes 
by the prejudices of childhood and 
youth, which few ,of us ever correct by 
a serious scrutiny in our riper years, 
and a contemplation of the pheenomena 
of nature in their causes and Beginnings. 
What we have always seen to be done 
in one constant aou uniform manner, 
we are »apt to imagine there was hut 
that one way of doing it, and it could 
not be otherwise. This is a great error 
and impcdinicnt in a disquisition of this 
nature; to remedy which, ought to 
conskh-r every thing as not yet in being, 
and then diligently exainin ^J£. it must 
needs have been at all, or other 

ways it might have been as possibly .as 
the present; and if we find a greater 
good and utility in the present constitu-, 
tioii, than would have accrued either 
from tlie total privation of it, or from^ 
other frames and structures U^iat might 
as possibly h^ve been as it; we may 
then rcasouably conclude, that the pre- 
.sent constitution proceeded, neither 
from the necessity of material causes, 
nor the Iilind shuffies of on .imaginaty 
chance, but ftom aa inteU^eiit and 
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good Being, that formed it that parti¬ 
cular out of choice- and d^ign. 
And e^piecially, if this usefulness be 
conspicuous not in one or a few instan¬ 
ces only, but in a long train and series 
of .things, diis will give us a firm and 
infallible assurance^ thn]; we have not 
passed a wrong judgment. # 

1 . Let us proceed therefore by this 
excellent rule in the contemplation of 
our system. . J t is evident that all the 
idanets receive' heat and light from the 
body of tlie sun. Our pwn earth in 

f iarticular would be barren* and deso- 
ate, a dead dark lump of clay, without 
the benign influence of the solar rays ; 
which, A^ithout question, is tnie of all 
the other pjancts. It is good therefore, 
that there should be a sun, to warm 
and cherish the- seeds of plants, and 
excite them to vegetation; to impart 
an uninterrupted light to all parts of 
this sy-itera for the subsistence of ani¬ 
mals. But ^ow came the sun to be 
luminous? not from the necessity of 
natural causes, or the constitution of 
the heavens. All the planets might 
have moved about hina in the same 
orbs, and the same degrees of velocity, 
as now: and yet the sun might have 
been an opuke and cold body like them. 
For, as the six primary phmots revolve 
about him, so secondary ones are 
moved about them; the Moon about 
the Eaitli, the satellites about Jupiter, 
and others about Saturn; the one as 
regularly as the other, in the same 
scs(juilaternl proportion of the' tin>e$ of 
their periodical revolutions to the semi* 
diameters of jiheir orbs. So that, though 
we suppose the present existence and 
conservation of tlie system, yet tlie 


pound motion; i gravitation towards, 
the Sun, which is a constant toergy 
infused into matter b^. the Author of 
^1 things, and a projected transverse 
impulse in^ tangents to their several 
orbfij^that was impressed at first by the 
divine arm, and wjll carry them around 
till the end of the world. But now, ad¬ 
mitting that gravity may be essential 
to matter, end that a transversal im¬ 
pulse might be acquired too by natural 
causes; yet, to mukdPall the planets 
move about the Sun in circular 
there must be given to each a determll^ 
nate impulse; these present particular 
degrees of velocity which they now 
have^t in proportion to their distances 
from the Sun and to the '^antity of^fhe 
solar matter. For had the velocities of 
the several planets been greater or less 
than they are now, at the same distances 
from tlie Sun; or hud their * distknees 
from the Sun, or the quantity of the 
Sun’s matter, and consequently his 
attractive power, bcea greater or less 
than they ar«^p o^di^avitli the same velo¬ 
cities ; they would not have revolved in 
poncrntric circles as they do, but have 
moved in hyperbolas, or in ellipses very 
eccentric. The same may be said of 
the velocities of the secondary planets ■ 
with respect to their distances from the 
centres of their orbs, and to the quan¬ 
tities of the matter of those central 
bodies. Now that all these distances, 
and motions, and quantities of matter 
should he so accurately and Iiarmoni- 
oiisly adju.sted in this great t'anety of 
our system, is above tlie fortuitous nits 
of blind material causes, and must cer¬ 
tainly flow from that eternal fountain of 
wisdom, the Creator of heaven and 


*Sun migik have been u body without “^iTOrth, who f always acUifgeometrkaUy, 
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light or heat, of the same kind ja'ith the 
£arth|.^Spd .Tupitur, and Saturn But 
then miBt horid darkness and desula- 
tion nuist have reigned in the world! 
It had been uuilt for the divine purposes 
in creating vegetable, and i^tnisitive, and 
rational creatures, it wtts therefore 
the contrivance and choice of a wise 
and good Being, that the central Sun 
should be a hicid body, to communicate 
warmth, and light, and life to the planets 
around him. 

n. We have shewed in our last, tliat 
the'Tbnbentric revolutions of the planets 
about the Sun proceed from a com¬ 


by just and adequate lumbers, and 
weights, and measures. And let us e:^ 
amine it further by our critical. ru»? 
Arc the present revolutions in circular 
orbs mure beneficial than the other 
would be ? If the planets had moved 
in those lines above named, sometimes 
they would have approached to the Sun 
as near as the orb of Mercury, and 
sometimes have exorbitated beyond the 
distance of .Saturn; and some .have 
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qttite left the Sun without ever return* might as easily have been, for any me* 
ing. Now the very constitution of a' chaniwU or fortuitous agent,) thw mint 
planet would be corrupted and des- necessarily have caused a comiderable 
^oyed by such a change of the interval disturbance and disorder in whole 
between it and the Sun; no living system. 

thing could have endured such imstlhak* IV. But let us consider the partictf^ 
able excesses of heat and cold; all the lar situation of our earfo, and its die- 
animals of our earth must inevitably tance fodsn the sun. It is now placed 
have perished, or rather never have been, so cmveniendy, that plants thrive and 
So that as sure-as it is {Gen. i.) good, flourish in it, and animala live; this la 
very good, that ‘human nature should matter of foot, and beyond all .depute* 
exist; so certaiint is that the circular But how came it to peas at fhe begin* 
revolutions of the earth, (and planets,) inu, foat th,e earth moved in its present 
fother than those other motions, whi<m orb? We have shewn befi^, that if 
might as possibly have been, do declare gravity and a projected motion be fitly 
not only the power of God, but his mis- proportioned, any planet would freely 
dom andgoodnest. revolve at any assignable distance with* 

HI. It is manifest, by our last dis* in the space of the whole systeiU. Was 
course, that the ethereal spaces arc it mere chance then, or mvine counsel 
perfectly fluid; they neitlier assist nor and choice, that constituted the earth 
r'etard, neither guide nor divert the re* in its present situation ? To know this; 
volutions of the jplanets, which roll we wiU enquire if this particular dis* 
through those regions as free and un- tance from the Sun be better for our 
resisted as if they moved iu a vacuum .* earth and its creatures, t]|an a greater 
so that'any of then^might as possibly or less would have been. We may be 
have moved in opp^tc 'Curses to die mathematically certun, that the heat 
present, and in planes crossing the of the Sun is according to tim density 
plane of the ecliptic in any kind of of the sun*beanu, and is reciprocally 
angles. Now, if the system had been proportional to the Muare of the dis* 
fortuitously formed by the convening tance from the body of the Sun*. Now 
matter of a chaos, how is it conceivable W this calculation, suppose the earth 
that all the planets, both primary and should be removed and placed nearer 
secondary, should revolve the same to the Sun, and revolve for instance in 
way, from the west to the east, and the orbit of Mercufy; there the whole 
that in the same plane too, without any ocean would even boil with extremity 
considerable variation ? No-natural and of heat, and be all exhaled int<|; va* 
necessary cause could so determine pours; all plants and aniip^ would be 
their motions; and it is millions of mil- scotclmd and consumed in that fiery 
lions of millions odds to an unit in such furnace. But suppose the earth should 
a cast of a chance. Such an apt and be carried to ttie mak distance of 
regular harmony, such an admirable Saturn; there the whole globe would 
order and beauty must deservedly- h||s be one frigid sooe; the deepest seas 
ascribed to divine art and conduct: ei* under the very euuator woidiflm frozen 
pecially if we consider, that the smallest to the bottom; there would be no life, 
^nets are situated nearest the Sun no germination, nor any thing that 
aid bach other; whereas Jupiter and comes now under our Jcnowle^e w 
Saturn, ihat are vastly greater than the senses. It was much better the^ore, 
JFest,'^and have many satellites about that the earth-should move whm« it 
them, are wisely removed to the ex. does, than in a much greater or less ^ 
treme-regions of the system, and placed interval from the body of the Sun. 
at an immense dbtance - one from the And if you place it at any other dis* 
other. For even now at this wide in* tance, either less or more than Saturn 
terval‘ they are observed in their con* or Mercury, you will still alter it for 
jtmetioDs to disturb another’s mo- the worse proportionally to the ^aim, 
tions a little by ^Rir gravitating It was situated therefore where it if ov 
powers 1 but if such yZR manes of mat* the wisdom of «omevoluntaryuge^b*nd 
ter had been situated much nearer to 

the Suoi or to each oUier, (as they • Nswtoe, ibid^ p, 4}5w 
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not by dho blind motions of 
ftco. Ifw^ one jg^ould 
self, how then oanai^ animal ef ^ live 
in Merouiy aiud Saturn in suich intenso 
degrees of heat and cold i J^et him only 
consider, that the matter of each planet 
may have a diiferent density, and tex* 
Cure, and form, which will dM|KMe and 
qualify it to be acted on by greater or 
less degrees of heat accoraiag to their 
several situations: and that the laws of 
vegetation, and life, and sustenance a^d 
propagation, ~are the arbitrsfy pleasure 
of God, and mwvary iif all planets ac* 
cording to the divine appointment and 
the exigeniSes of things, in manners 
incomprdiensible to our ima^nations. 
It is enough for our purjiose to discern 
the tokens of wisdom in'^the placing of 
our earth; if its present constitution 
would be spoiled and destroyed, if we 
could not wear flesh and blood, if we 
could not have human nature at those 
diffiirent distances. 

y. We have all learnt from the doc< 
trine of the sphere, that the earth re¬ 
volves with a ihiuble motion. . For, 
while it is carried around the sun in the 
oriis magnut once a year, it perpetually 
wheels uout its Own axis once in a day 
and a night; so that in twenty-four hours 
space it nath turned all the parts of the 
equinoctial to the rays of the sun. Now 
the uses of this vertiginous motion are 
very conspicuous t for this is it that gives 
dw and night successively over the face 
of the whme earth, and makes it habit¬ 
able all around. Without this dhimal 
rotation one hemisphere would lie dead 
and torpid in perpetual darkness and 
flrost, and the best part of the other would 
be burnt w and depopulated by so per- 
mmient a neat, it is better thererore, 
that the earth should often move about 
its own centre, and make these useful 
vicissitudes night and day, than ex¬ 
pose always the same side to the action 
of the sun. But how came it to be so 
moved i Not from any necessity of the 
laws of motion, or the system of the hea¬ 
vens : it might annually have compassed 
the sun, and yet have always turned tiie 
fafbe hemu{mere to^vurds it. This is 
inatter of fact and experiment in the 
motion of did moon; which is carried 
hboi^ the earth in die very same man¬ 
ner as the earth about the sun, and yet 
^waysididws the same &oe to us. She 


indeed, notwithstahdiag this, turns dl 
her globe to the stm by moving 'in her 
menstrual orb, and enjoys night and day 
alternately, one day .of neri being equu 
to ^out fourteen days apd nights of 
ourdr But should the earth move in 
the same manner about the sun as the 
moon does about the earth, one half of 
it could naver see the day, but must 
eternally be condemned <to solitude' and 
darkness. That the earth therefore 
frequendy revolves aboht its own centre^ 
is another eminent token of the divine 
wisdom and goodness. * 

VI. But let us compare the mutual 
proportion of these diurnal and annual 
revolutions; for they are distinct from 
one another, and have a different degree 
of velocity. The cai;th rolls once about 
its axis in a natural day; in which time 
all the parts of the equator move some¬ 
thing ifkore than three of the earth’s di¬ 
ameters; which makes about 1100 in 
die space of a year. But within die 
same space of p year the centre of die 
earth is carriAl kb^e fifty times as far 
once round die orbit whose 

wideness we now assume to be 20000 
terrestrial diameters. So that the an¬ 
nual motion is more than fifty times 
swifter than the diurnal rotation, though 
we measure the latter from the equator^ 
where the celerity is the greatest. *But 
it mu.st needs be acknowledged, since 
the earth revolves not upon a material 
and rugged, but a gsometricid plane, 
that the proportions of the diurnal and 
annual motions may be yari^ in innu¬ 
merable degrees; any of whiqh might 
have happened as probably as .the pre¬ 
sent. what Tkaa it then thatpr^ribed 
^is particular celerity to eacn motion; 
this proportion and temperament be¬ 
tween them both i Let .us examine it by 
our former rule, if there be any mtjU 
oritif in the present constitution; if aify 
considerable change would be for the 
worse. We will suppose then, tlMt the 
orkimI motion is accelerated doubly: so 
diat a periodical revolution would be 
performedin six months- Aucha change 
would be pernicious; not only because 
the earth could not move in a circular 
orb, which we Jmve considered befiire; 
but because, wk seasons being then 
twice as shor|: afmey <ne now, the cold 

I * TacqujBt ds Circuloruin VojUuioiubaii. 
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winter would overtake us before our 
corn and fruits could possibly be ripe. 
But shall this nsation he as much retard¬ 
ed, and the seasons lengthened in the 
same proportion ? This too would as 
fatal as the other; for in most couiwies 
the earth would be so parched and effete 
by the drought of the sinnmor, that it 
would afford btill but one harvest, as it 
doth at the present; whieli then would 
not be a sufficient .‘tore for the con¬ 
sumption of a year, that M'ould he twice 
as long as now. But let us suppose, 
that the diurnal rotation be cither con¬ 
siderably swifter or slower. And first, 
let it be retarded; so as to make (for 
example) but twelve circuits in a year : 
then every day and night would be as 
long ns thirty art* now, not so fitly pro¬ 
portioned neither to the common affairs 
of life, nor to the exigencies of sleep 
and sustenance in a t-on.'-fitution of 
flesli and blood. But, let it then be ac¬ 
celerated, and wheel a thousand times 
about its centre, wfiilc the centre de- 
'acribes one circle about the sun : then 
an equinoctial day would consist but of 
four hours, whicn would be an inconve¬ 
nient change to the inhabitants of the- 
eartfi : such hasty nights as those would 
give very uhwelctupo interruptions to our 
labours and journeys, and other tran¬ 
sactions ofthe world. It is better there¬ 
fore, that the iHurnal and annual mo¬ 
tions should he so proportioned as they 
arc. Let it therefore he ascribed to thp 
transcendent wisdom and benignity of 
that God, who hath made all tht.-ioa veri/ 
good, andlov^th ait things that he hath 
made. 

VII. But let us consider, not the 
quantity and proportion only, hut thfi 
mode also of this diurn.al motion. Vou 
must conceive an irn.’.giuary plaue, 
which, passing through tlie centres of 
Nbe sun and the earth, extends itself on 
all sides as far as the dniiament: this 
plafti is called the ecliptic ; and, in this, 
the centre of the earth is perpetuaHy 
carried without any deviation. But then 
the axis of the eartli, about which its 
diurnal rotation is made, is not erect to 
this plane of the ecliptic, but inclines 
toward it from the pes|endicuhim, in an 
angle of twenty-thrW degrees and a 
half. Now, why is the axis of the earth 
in this particular posture, rather than 
■ any other ? Did it happen by, chance, 


or proceed from design ? To determine 
this question, Ictyis see, as we have doh^ 
before, if this be more beneficial to ua 
than any other constitution. We all 
know, from the very elements of astro¬ 
nomy, that this inclined position of the' 
a.xi9, which keeps always the same di¬ 
rection'and a constant parallelism to it¬ 
self, is the sole cause of these grateful 
and needful vicLssitudes of the four sea¬ 
sons of the year, and the variation in 
length of days. If we take away the in¬ 
clination, itfWould absolutely undo t.‘iese 
northern nations; the sun would never 
come nearer us than he doth now on the 
tenth of. March or tw'clfth of .September. 
But would we rather part with the pa- 
ralleUsm ? r..et us suppose then, that the 
axis of the earth keeps always the same 
inclination toward the bod)' of the sun: 
this indeed would cause a variety of days 
and night.s, and sea.son$ on tlie earth ; 
but then every particular country would 
have always the same diversity of day 
and night, and the same constitution of 
season without ony alteration : some 
would always have long nights and short 
days, others again perpetually long days 
and short nights; one climate would be 
scorched and sweltered with everlasting 
dog-days, while an eternal December 
blasted another: this surely is not quite 
so gooil as the present order of seasons. 
Hut shall the axis rather observe no con¬ 
stant inclination to any thing, but vary 
and waver at uncertain times andplacea? 
This would be a happy constitution in¬ 
deed. There could be no health, no 
life, nor subsistence in such an irregular 
system; by tuose surprising nods ot the 
jMile we might be tossed backward or 
forward in a moment from January to 
June ; nay, possibly, from the January 
of Greenland to the June of Abyssinia. 
It is bidter therefore, upon all accounts,* 
that the axis should be c^^tinued in its 
present prsture and direction: so that 
this also is a signal character of divine 
wisdom and goodness. 

But, because several have itnapined,* 
that this skue posture of the axis is a 
most unfortunate and pernicious thing; 
that, if the poles bad been erect to'tne 
plane of the ecliptic, all mankind would 
have enjoyed a veryparadise upon earth, 
a perpetual spring, an etenial calm and 
serenity, and the longevity of 'Methu- 
scloli without pains or diseases; are 
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obiiged to consider it a little iuttlier. 
And first, as to the universal and perpe- 
.tool spring, it is a mere poetical fancy, 
and (bating the .equality of days tmd 
.nights, which is a tning of small value) 
as to the other properties of a spring, 
it is naturally impossible, beini; repug* 
nant to the very form of the globe : for, 
to those people that <lwcll under or near 
the equator, this spring would be n most 
pestilent and insupportable summer; 
and as-for those countries that are nearer 
the poles, in yrhich number arc our own 
and the most considerable nations of the 
world, a perpetual spring will not do 
their business; they must have longer 
days, u nearer approach of the sun; and 
a less obliquity of his rays ; they must 
have a summer and a harvest time too, 
to ripen their grain, and fruits, and 
vines, or else they must bid an eternal 
adieu to the very best of their suste* 
nance. U is plain, that the centre of 
the earth must move all along in the or¬ 
bit magnus ; whether we suppose a per< 
petual equinox, or an oblique position 
of the axis. i>o. that the whole globe 
would continue in the same distance 
from the sun, and receive the same 
quantity 'of heat from him in a year or 
any assignable time, in either hypothe¬ 
sis. Though the axis then had been 
perpendicular, yet take the whole year 
about, and the earth would have hatl the 
fame measure of heat that it has now. 
so that here lies the question, whether it 
is more bencitcial, that the inhahitants 
of the earth shouhl have the yearly 
quantity of heat distribntotl equally 
every day, or so disposed as -it is; a 
greater siiare of it in sniunicr, and in 
winter a less ? it must needs he allowed, 
that the tenq)erate zones have no'hoat 
to spare in summer; It is very well if it 
be sufficient for the maturation of fruits. 
Now,, this^ing granted, it is as certain 
and inauifest, that an even disti'ihution 
of the yearly heat would never have 
brought those fruits to maturity, ns this 
is a known and familiar exj^riment, 
tlttt such a quantity of fuel alf kindleil 
at once will cause water to boil, which 
I^Ing lighted gradually and successively 
will never be able to do it. It is clear 
therefore, that in the constitution of a 
perpetual equinox the best part of the 
globe woulir be desolate and useless: 
"HIV to that little that could be in¬ 


habited, there is no reason to ^xpect, 
that.it would codstantly enjoy tlmt ad¬ 
mired aahi and serenitij^ If tite asser*' 
tion were true, yet sotW perhaps may 
think, that such a felicity, as would 
malU navigation impossible, is not much 
to he envied. Dut it is altogether pre¬ 
carious, and has no necessary founda¬ 
tion ncitliur upon reason nor cxpermncc. 
For the winds and raimi and other aifoc- 
tions of the atmosphere do not solely 
depend (as that assertion supposeth) 
upon the course of the sun ; but partly, 
and perhaps must frequently, upon 
steams and exhalations from subterra¬ 
neous heat; upo,n the positions of the 
moon, the situations of seas, or moun¬ 
tains, or lakes, or woods and many other 
unknown or uncertain causes, bo that, 
though the course of the sun should be 
invarjabk;, and never swerve from the 
equator ; yet lIkv temperament of the 
air would he mutable nevertheless, ac¬ 
cording to tlio iihsence or presence, or 
various mixture of the other causes. 
The ancient philosophers, fur many ages 
together, imaniinously taught, that the 
torrid zone was not habltalne. The rea¬ 
sons that tlicy went upon were very spe¬ 
cious and probable, till the experience 
of these latter ages evinced them to be 
erroneous. They argued from celestial 
causes only, the constant vicinity of the 
sun, and the directness of his rays; ne¬ 
ver suspecting, that the body of the 
earth had so great an efficiency in the 
changes of t he air; and that tlien could 
be the coldest and rainiest season, the 
winter of the year, when the sun was 
the nearest of all, and steered directly 
over men’s heud.s. Which is warning 
Kiitlicionl to deter any man from expect¬ 
ing such eternal serenity and Italc^'ou 
days from so incompetent and parti^ a 
ctius^, a.s the constant course of the sun 
in the equinoctial circle. What gcnc-raj 
condition and temperament of air would 
lollow upon that supposition w.<#cnnnot 
possibly dciinc ; tor it is not caused by 
certain and regular motions, nor sub¬ 
ject tQ,mathcinuticaI calculations But, 
if we may make a conjecture from the 
present constitution, we shall hardly 
wisii for a perpetual equinox to s.ive 
the charges oTwcuthcr-glasscs : for, it is 
very well known, that the luontlts of 
March andSeptember, the two equinoxes 
of our year, are the oaost wiudy and tem* 
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pestuoas, the most unsettled and une- 
auable of seasons in most countries of 
Uie world. if this notion of an 

uniform calm serenity be false or 
precarious, then' even the last suppled 
■ advantage, the constant health ana ant- 
of men, must be given up also, 
as a groundless conceit: for this (ac¬ 
cording to the assertors themselves) doth 
solely, as an effect of nature, depend 
upOn the other. Nay, further, though 
we should allow them their perpetual 
calm and equability of heat, they will 
never be able to prove, that therefore 
men would be so vivacious as they 
would have us believe. Nay, perhaps 
the contrary may be inferred, if wo may 
argue from present experience: for the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, who sufi 
fer the least and shortest recesses of the 
sun, and are within one step and degree 
of a perpetual equinox, are not only 
.shorter lived (generally speaking) than 
other nations nearer tlie poles; but in¬ 
ferior to them in strength, and stature, 
and courage, end in all the capacities 
of the mind. It appears therefore, that 
the gradual vicissitudes of heat and cold 
are so far from shortening the thread of 
inan*il life,' or impairing his intellectual 
faculties, that very probably they both 
prolong the one in some measure, and 
exalt and advance the other. So that 
still we do profess to adore the divine 
wisdom and goodness for this variety of 
seasons, for seed-time and harvestf and 
cold and keat^ attd summer and winter, 
fGen. viii.3 

VIII. Come we** now to consider the 
atmosphere, and the exterior frame and 
face of the globe, if we may find any 
tracks and footsteps of wisdom in the 
constitution of them. I need not now 
inform youi that the air is a thin fluid 
bot^,' endued with elasticity or Iprin- 
giness, and capable of condensation and 
rarefac^on ; * end, should it be much 
more eman^ed or condensed than it na¬ 
turally iSi no animals could live and 
breathe: it is probable also that the va¬ 
pours could not be duly raised and sup¬ 
ported in it; whid> at once would de¬ 
prive the earth of all its ornament and 
glory, of all its living inhabimnts and 
vegetables too. But it is certainly 
known and demonstrated, that tile cen- 

* See Mr. Boyle of the Air. 


densation and expansion of any portion 
of the air is alw^ proportional to the 
weight and pressure incumbent upon its 
so that if the atmosphere had been either 
much greater or leM than it is, as it 
might easily have fciMn, it would have 
had in its lowest region on the surface 
of the earth a much greater density or 
tenuity of texture, and consequently 
have been unserviceable for vitiation 
and life. It must needs therefore be an 
intelligent Being that could so justly 
adapt it to those excellent purposes. It 
is concluded by astronomers, that the 
atmosphere of the moon hath no clouds 
nor ritinsj but a perpetual and uniform 
serenity: because nothing discoverable 
in the lunar surface is ever covered and 
absconded from us by the interposition 
of any clouds or mists, but such as rise 
from our own globe. Now, if the at¬ 
mosphere of our earth had been of such 
a constitution, there could nothing, that 
now grows or breathes in it, have been 
formed or preserved; human nature 
must have been quite obliterated out of 
the works of creation. If our air had 
not been a springy elastical body, no 
animal could have exercised the very 
function of respiration; and yetthe ends 
and uses of respiration are not served by 
that springiness, but by some other un¬ 
known and singular qi^ity. f For the 
air, that in exhausted receivers of air- 
pumps is exhaled from minerals, and 
flesh, and fruits, and liquors, is as true 
and genuine as to elasticity and density, 
or rarefaction, as that we respire in; and 
yet this factitious air is so far from being 
fit to be breathed in, that it kills animau 
ill a moment, even sooner than the vety 
absence of all air, than a vacuum itself! 
All fl^hich do infer the most admirable 
providence of the Author of nature, who 
foreknew the necessity of rains and^ews i 
to the present structure off|dants, and 
the uses of respiration to ammals; and 
therefore created those correspondent 
properties in the atmosphere of tiie 
earth, m 

IX. In the next place let us consider' 
the ample provision of waters, those is* 
exhausted treasures of the ocean :^an^ 

t Mr. Boyle's second cMtiaustioa of Pby> 
sico-mechanicsl Esperiments about tb* Air. 
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^0iigb some baye ^dged thegraat 
share that it takes of thg stirfiux of tiie 
earth, jet we shall propose this too as a 
conspicuous mark and character of ^e 
wisdom of God. For that we may not 
how say, that the vast Atlantic pcean is 
really greater riches, and^f more worth 
^ the world, than if it was chanjred 
into a fifth continent; and tha}; the dry 
land is as yet much too big for its inha¬ 
bitants ; and that, before they shaikwant 
room by increasing and multiplying, 
there may be neto heavens ana a new 
earth .* we dare venture to affirm, that 
these copiems stores of .ssaters are no 
ihore tban necessary for the present con¬ 
stitution of our globe. For, is not the 
whole substance of all vegetables mere 
modified water ? and consequently of all 
animals too ; all which either feed upon 
vegetables, or prey upon one anotner. 
Is not an immense quantity of it con¬ 
tinually exhaled by the sun, to till the 
atmosphere with v^ours and clouds, and 
feed tne plants of the earth with the 
balm of dews, and the fatness of show¬ 
ers ? It seems incredible at first hear¬ 
ing, that all the blood in our bodies 
should circulate in a trice, in a very few 
minutes; but, 1 believe it would be more 
surprising, if we knew tlie short and 
swift periods of the great circulation of 
water, that vital blood of the earth, 
which composeth and nourisheth all 
things. If we could but compute that 
prodigious mass of it that is daily thrown 
mto the channel of the sea from all the 
rivers of the world; we should then 
know and admire how much is perpetu¬ 
ity evaporated and cast again upon the 
cogtinents to supply those innumerable 
Streams. And indeed hence we nuy 
discover, not.imly the use and tiecestitu, 
but the cause too of the vastness of the 
ocean.'^'* 1 never yet heard of any nation 
that complained they had too broad, or 
too deep, or too many rivers; or wished 
they were either amaller or fewer; they 
unaerstand better than so, how to value 
and^eteem those inestimable gtft^f na¬ 
ture. New, supposing that the multi¬ 
tude and largeness of riven ought to 
oodtimie as great as now, we <»d eaaily 

E roipe that the extent of the ocean could 
B no lest than it is. For it is evidmtt 
end meeisary, we follow the aaoit 
fUr and probhble hypotheris, that the 
wr^in df fouetains is ftom vapoun and 


rain,) that the reeeptade ofwateia^ in* 
to which the months,^ all those riven 
iqust emp^ tbeoMelveiij^aght to have 
so spacious a sur&ce, tMt as much wa¬ 
ter may be continually brushed off by 
the #hid8 and exhaled by the sun, aS 
(besides what falls a^n in showers ^ 
on its own surf tce) is brought into it 
ail the rivers. Now Uie surface of the 
ocean is just so wide, and no wider: for, 
if more was evaporated than returns into- 
it again, the sea would become less; if 
less Wiis evaporated, it would grow big¬ 
ger. So that, because since the memo¬ 
ry of all ages it hath continued at a stand 
without considerable variation: end if 
it hath gained ground upon one coun¬ 
try, hath lost as much in another; it 
must consequently be exactly propor¬ 
tioned to the present ennstitutton of ri¬ 
vers. How rash therefore and vainmw 
those busy projectors in speculation, 
that imagine they could recover to the 
world many new and noble countries, in 
the most happy and temperate climates, 
without any damage to the, old ones, 
could this same mass of the ocean he 
lodged and cirrurascribed in a much 
deeper channel,' and within narrower 
shores! For, by how much they would 
diminish the present extent of the sea, 
so much they would impair the fertili^, 
and fountains, and rivers of the earth f 
because the quantity of vapours, fhat 
must be exhaled to supply all thewe» 
would be lessened proportionally to rile 
bounds of the ocean; for the vapours 
are not to be measured from the bulk of 
the water, but f^m the space of the sur¬ 
face. So that this also doth infer thd 
superlative wisdom and goodness of 
God, that he hath treasured up the wa¬ 
ters in so deep and macious a store¬ 
house, ^ [Psal. cxziv.j tke pkuse that 
^ hathyounded and appomita^ them, 

' X. * But some men are out of love 
with the feiturea and mien of our earths 
tliey do not like thie ragged and iiregw 
lar Burfoce, these predpiees and vall^ 
and the g^ng channel of the oeeau. 

• y iHisy M— nthuMn Uru rntreattm 
lint9rmremm,leiaeaetprmtUne»iI^ 
Prme^i^fneHtummH tigd montiu 
Md atiimpartm menkt tipotifiefimm 
f W i Whi v, tiesM oesbefu yshelw, 

fueibeshrnmm OuHiMt em. - 
Lvevet. Uk 9 . 
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This with them is deformity, atid rather 
carries the face of a ruin, or a rude and 
indigested lump of atoms that casually 
convened so, than a work of divine arti¬ 
fice. They would have the vast body of 
a planet to be as elegant and routfd us a' 
factitious globe n^resents it; to be 
every where smooth and equable, and as 
plain as tlie Elysian fields. Let us ex¬ 
amine wlmt weighty reasons they have 
to disparage the present constitution of 
nature in so injurious a manner. Why. 
if we suppose the ocean to be dry, and 
that we look down upon the empty chan¬ 
nel from some higher region of the air, 
how horrid, and ghastly, and unnatural 
would it look! Now, admitting this sup¬ 
position, let us suppose too that the soil 
of this dry channel were covered witli 
grass and trees in manner of the conti¬ 
nent, .and then see what would follow. 
If a man could be carried asleep and 
placed in the very middle of this dry 
ocean, it must be allowed that he could 
not distinguish it from the inhabited 
earth. For if the bottom should be un¬ 
equal, with shelves, and rocks, and pre¬ 
cipices, and gulfs: these, being now ap¬ 
pareled with a vesture of plants, would 
only resemble the mountains and valleys 
that he was accustomed to before. But 
very probably he would wake in a large 
and smooth plain : for though the bot¬ 
tom of the sea were gradually inclined 
and sloping from the shore to the mid¬ 
dle, yet the additional acclivity, above 
what a level would seem to have, would 
be imperceptible in so short a pros|)ect 
as he Qpuld take of it: so that, to make 
tills man sensible what a deep cavity he 
was placed in, he inustJl^e carried so high 
ia Uie air |ill he could see at oinl view 
the whole breadth of the channel, and 
so compare the depression of the miit- 
dle with the elevation of the banks. But 
th^n a very small skill in roatliematics is 
enough to instruct us, that, before he 
copld atxive to that distance from the 
avtb, all the inequality of surface would 
t^/ost to his view: the. wide ocean 
would appear to him like an even and 
uniform plane, (Ainiform as to its level, 
though not as to light andshade,) though 
evjary rock of the sea was as high as the 
Pico of Teneriff. But, though we should 
grant that the dry gulf of the qcean 
would appear vastly hollow and horrible 
from the top of a high cloud, yet what 


a way of reasoning is this from the freaks 
of imagination,.^nd impossible supposi¬ 
tions ? Is the sea ever likely to be eva- ^ 
porated by the sun, or to be emptied 
with buckets ? Why then must we fan¬ 
cy this impossible dryness ; and then 
upon that fictftious account calumniate 
nature, as deformed and ruinous, and 
unworthy of a-divine Author ? Is there 
then any physical deformity in tho fa¬ 
bric of a human body, because our ima¬ 
gination can strip it of its muscles and 
skin, and shew us the scragged and knot¬ 
ty backbone, the gaping and ghastly 
jaws, and ali^he skeleton underneath ? 
We have shewed before, that the sea 
could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loss to the world: and 
must we now have an ocean of mere flats 
and shallows, to the utter ruin of navi- 
gation, for fear our heads should turn 
giddy at the imagination of gaping abys¬ 
ses and unfathomable gulfs i But how¬ 
ever, they may say, the seaTshorcs nt 
least might have been even and uniform, 
not crowed and broken us they are into 
innumerable angles, and creulu, and in¬ 
lets, and bays, without beauty or or4er, 
which carry the marks more of chance 
and confusion, than of the production 
of a wise Creator. And would not this 
be a line bargain indeed ? to part with 
all our commodious ports and narbours, 
which the greater the inlet is are so 
much the better, for tlie imaginary plea¬ 
sure of an open and straight shore with¬ 
out any retreat or shelter from the 
winds: which would make the sea of no 
use at all as tt« navigation and com¬ 
merce. But what apology can we make 
for the horrid deformity of rocks fpd 
crags, of naked and broken clifti, of long 
ridges of barren m.juntaihs, in the con- 
venientest latitudes for habitation and 
fertility, could but those rude heaps of 
rubbisn and ruins be removed out of tlie 
way? We have one general and stifB- 
cient answer for all seeming defects or 
disorders in the constitution of land or 
sea: ^at wc do not contend to -have the 
cartK^ass for a paradise, or to make .a 
very heaven of our globe; we reckon it 
only as tlie land of o\xr peregrimtionf and 
aspire after- [Heb. xi.Q a better, a 
celestial country. It is enough, if li bd 
4P framed and constituted, that a 
careful contemplation of it we have geeat 
ir^eeon to acknowledge a|id' a4oie 
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divine wisdom and benignity of Its^Au- 
thor. But, to wave thi^eueral reply. 
Net die objectors consio^, that these 
supposed irregularities must necessarily 
f:onie to pass from die established laws 
of mechanism and the ordinary course 
of nature. Fm', supposing the existence 
of sea and mountains, if the banks of that 
sea must never be jagged and torn by 
the inmetuous assaults or the silent un- 
derniimngs of waves; if violent rains 
and tempests must not wash down the 
earth and gravel from the. tqjia of some 
of those mountains, and expose their na¬ 
ked ribs to the fuc6 of the sun ; if the 
seeds of subterraneous minerals must nut 
ferment, and sometimes cause earth¬ 
quakes and furious eruptions of volca¬ 
nos, and tumble down broken rucks, and 
lay them in coiifusiun ; then either all 
things must have been overruleJniiracu- 
lously bv tlip immediate interposition of 
God,* without any meclKinicul atfections 
or settled laws of nature, or ekse tlie bo¬ 
dy of the earth must have been as iixed 
as gold, or as hard as adamant, and 
wholly unfit for human habitation. 
|_Gen. i ]. So that if it tcas gooU in tlie 
sight of God, tliat the present plants and 
animals, and human souls united to flesh 
and blood, siiould be upon tiiis earth 
under a settled eunstitution of nature; 
these supposed ineunvenienees, as they 
were foreseen and permitted by the Au¬ 
thor of that nature, as necessary conse¬ 
quences of such a constitution, so they 
cannot infer the least imperfection in Ins 
wisdom and goodness: and to murmur 
at them is as unreasonable as to com¬ 
plain that he hath made us men and not 
aigels; that he hath placed us upon this 
aanet, and not upon some other, in this 
or ancftlier system, which may be tliought 
better than ours. Let them also consi¬ 
der, jUiat this objected deformity is in 

S ur imaginations only, and not really in 
kings themselves. There is no univer¬ 
sal reason (I mean such os is not confi¬ 
ned to human fancy, but will reach 
through the whole intellectual universe) 
that a figure by us called regulaf, which 
hath equal sides and angles, is absolute¬ 
ly more beautiful than any irregular one. 
All pulchritude is relative; and all bo- 
^8 are truly and physicaJIy beautiful 
under oUpossibicshapes and proportions, 
that are good in their kind, that arc lit 
for their proper U!»eii and cndu of their 
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natures. ^ We o'ugkt nojt then to belioye* 
that the banks of the ocean aro really 
deforinpd, because they have not the 
form of a regular bulwark ; nor that the 
mount^inq are out of shape, because 
they are pqt exact p^amids or cones; 
nqr that the stars art^hskilfully placed* 
becuuse they are not all situated at uni* 
form distance. '1 hese are not natural 
irregularities, but with respect t#our 
fancies only; nor are they incommodi* 
ous to the true uses of life and the de¬ 
signs of man’s being on the earth. And 
let them further consider, that these 
ranges of barren mountains, by conden¬ 
sing the vapours, and producing rains, 
and fountains, and rivers, give the very 
plains and valleys themselves that ferti- 
lity they boast of; that those hills and 
mountains supply us and the stock of 
nature with a groat variety of excellent 
plants. If there were no inequalities in 
the surface of the earth, nor in the sea¬ 
sons of the year, we .should lose a consi¬ 
derable share of the vegetable kingdom: 
for all plants will not grow in an uniform 
level and the same temper of soil, nor 
with the same degree of heat. Nay, let 
them lastly consider, that to those hills 
and inoimtains we arc obliged for all our 
metals, and with them for all the conve¬ 
niences and comforts of life. To de¬ 
prive us of metals is to make us mera 
savages; to change our corn or rice for 
the old Arcadian diet, our houses and 
cities for dens and caves, and our cloth¬ 
ing for skins of beasts; it is to bereave 
us of all arts and sciences, of history and 
Jetters; nay, of revealed relifion too, 
that inestimable favour of heaven; for, 
without the bea^fit of letters, the whole 
Go.spel would be a mere tradition and 
old cabala, witiiout certunty, without 
authority. Who would part with these 
solid andsub«tantialbles«ng8for the lit¬ 
tle fantastical pleasantness of a smooth 
uniform convexity and rotundity of a 
globe ? And yet the misfortune of it 
that the pleasant view of their inuiginary 
globe, as well as the deformed spectf^ 
of our true one, is founded upon impos¬ 
sible suppositions. For that ei^llMl coor 
vexity could never be seen and enioyed 
by any man living. The inhabitants of 
such an earth coiud have only' the short 
prospect of a little circular plane about 
three miles around them; uiough nei¬ 
ther nor hedges^ nor artilicial 
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banks should intercept it: which little 
too would appear to have an acclivity on 
all sidte from the spectators; so that 
every man would have the displeasure of 
fancying himself the lowest, and that he 
always dwelt anc^noved in a bottom* 
Nay^ considering TOat in such a consti¬ 
tution of the earth they could have no 
meau nor instruments of mathematical 
kno^edge, there is great reason to be- 
lievet that the period of the final disso¬ 
lution might overtake them, ere they 
would have known or had any suspicion 
Aat they walked upon a round ball. 
Must we therefore, to make this con¬ 
vexity of the .earth discernible to the 
eye, suppose a naan to be lifled up a 
great height in the air, that he may 
nave a very spacious horizon under one 
view? But then again^ because of the 
dktance, the convexity and gibbousness 
would vanish away; he would only see 
below him a great circular fiat, as level, 
to his thinking, as the face of the moon. 
Are there Aen such ravishing charms in 
a dull unvaried fiat, to make a sufficient 
, compensation [Deut. xxxiii. 15.1 for 
Hte chief thills of the aticient mountains^ 
and for the precious things of the lasting 
hiOsf Nay, we t^peal to the sentence 
of mankind, if a land (fhills and vallep/ 
has not more pleasure too and beauty 
than an uniform fiat ? which fiat, if ever 
it may be said to be veiy delightful, is 
then only,, when it is viewed from the 
Um of a hill. * What were the Tempe 
-ofTbessi^y, so celebrated in apeient 
story for their unparalleled pleasantness, 
but a vdfe divided with a river, and ter¬ 
minated with hills ? Are not all the de- 
amriptioDS of poets embellished with Such 
idc^ when ^ey would represent any 
places of superlative delight, any bliss- 

seats of the muses or the nymphs, 
any sacred habitations of gods or god¬ 
desses ? They will never admit that a 
wide flat cdh be pleasant, no not in the 
very Elysian fields; f but these too must 
be mversified with depressed valleys and 
tweDing ascents. They cannot imagine 

• ViJl Allan. Var. Hist lib. in. 
f Mt piter Antluui ptnUtu canvaBt virenii 

Virg. An. vf, 

JIk mpnaU Ibid. 

Ml tumelum ca ^.— Ibid, 


even paradise to be a place of plea¬ 
sure, nor heaven itself to be ^ heaven 
without them. Let this therefore be 4 i 
another argument of the divine wisdom 
and goodness, iliat the surfime of the 
earth is not uniformly convex, (as many 
think it would natutally have been, if 
mechanically formed by a chaos,) but 
distinguished with mountuns and val¬ 
leys, and furrowed from pole ^pole 
with the deep channel of tne sew; and 
that, because of the it is bet¬ 

ter that it should be so. 

Give me leave to make one short in¬ 
ference from what has been sai^* which 
shall iinish this present discourse, and 
with it our task tor the year. We have 
clearly discovered many final causes and 
characters of wisdom and contrivance 
in the frame of the' inanimate world; 
as well as in the organical fabric of the 
bodies of animals. Now, from hence 
ariseth a new and invincible argument, 
that the present frame of the world hath 
not existed from all eternity. For such 
an usefulness of thin», or a fitness of 
means to ends, as neitoer proceeds from 
the necessity of their bemgs, nor can 
haroen to theni by chance, doth neces¬ 
sarily infer that there was an intelligent 
Being, which iras the author and con¬ 
triver of that usefulness. We have 
formerly demonstrated^, that the body 
of a man, which consists of an incom¬ 
prehensible variety of parts, all admira¬ 
bly fitted for their peculiar functions 
and the epnservation of the whole, cqpld 
no more lie formed fortuitouuy than fhe 
.Sneis of Virgil, oraiiy otli^r longpqem 
with goo4 sense and just measures, 
could be composed by the casual 
binations of letters, ^ow, to punue 
this comparison ; as it is utterly iixq;jo8- 
sible to be believed, that such a poem 
may have been eternal, b^cribed from 
copy to copy without any first apthpr 

Flow’rs worthy of paradise, which not nice 
art 

In beds and curious knots, bnt natare boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dal^ and, 
plain. 

Paradise'liost, book iv. 

$ For earth hath this variety from heavra 
Of pleasure situate in hill'and dale. 

Paradise Lost, booh Vi. 
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and originid; so it ii equally incredible 
and impossible, that the fabric of human 
«b^ies, which hath such* excellent and 
divine artifice, and, if 1 may so say, 
such good sense and true syntax and 
harmonious measures in its constitution, 
should be propagated and transcribed 
finm &ther to son withou! a first jparent 
and creator of it. An eternal usefulness 
of things, an etenial good sense, cannot 
possfti^ be conceived withoot an eter^ 
nal Wisdom and understanding. But 
that can be no other than that eternal 
and omnipotent God; [Prov.*iii .1 that 
bjf wisdom hdtk Jbunded the earikt and 
by understanding hath established the 
heavens t to whom be all honour, and 
glory, and praise, and adoration, from 
henceforth' and for evermore. Amen. 
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(Preached at the Public Coromeucemeut at 
Cambridge, JulfSth, 1690.] 

Of Revelation and the Messias. 

I pRT. iii. 10. 

Be reedy always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you. 

By the hope that is in us, we do under¬ 
stand here, as in other places of Scrip¬ 
ture, not only the bare hope strictly so 
called, but the faith too of a Christian. 
Whence it is, that in the Syriac version 
of the text, and in some ancient Latin 
copies, the word faith is added to the 
other t the hope and the faith that is in 
you. And indeed, if we consider hope 
as a natural passion, we shall find it to be 
alitnys attended and ushered in by faith. 
■For, it -is certain there is no hope with¬ 
out some antecedent jielief that the 
thing hoped fair may come to pass; and 
strength and steadiness of our hope 
is ever proportional to the measure of 
our fififh. Jt appears therefore why the 
word b(^e in the text tnay with suffici¬ 
ent preprieCy of speech comprehend the 
whom faith of a Christian: and that, 
when the Apostle exhorts us to hereof 
ahayt tb answer every man that asks the 


reason of our h<me, it is the same, as if be 
enjoined tis to be never unprepared nor 
unwilling to reply to any doubts or 
questions about tne grounds of theChris* 
tian faith. 

At the date of th» epistle the whole 
worlds with relation^ the text) might 
be considered under *ne general divi* 
sion, Jews and Gentiles. First, tiie 
Jews, [Rom. iii. 2 .] to whom theem^lea 
of God t 6 ei e commtted, and who^om 
thence had the information and expec¬ 
tation of the Messias. These, when 
they asked a Christian the reason of hie 
hope, were themselves already persuad* 
ed that the Messias would come: ami 
the only controversy between them was, 
Whetlier Jesus was he? according to 
the message of John the Baptist, [Lul^ 
vii. 19.3 fVas Jem he that should comr, 
or must look for another f Secondly, 

the Gentiles, who having no pieans of 
knowledge besides mere natural reason, 
could have no notions nor notices ofthb 
expected Messias: these therefore, when 
they demanded the reason of a Chris¬ 
tian's hope, were first to be acquainted 
with the purpose and promise or God to 
send the Messias; were to be instructed 
about the reasons and designs of that 
great embassy: about his quality and* 
office, and all the circumstances of hio 
person : and then was the proper timo’ 
to shew, that Jesus was he; that the 
description of the Messias was truly ex¬ 
hibited and represented in his character; 
and the ancient prophecies all accom¬ 
plished in his actions and events. 

It is not for nothing that the Apostle 
so presseth this advice in the Ibxt, Be 
ready always to give a reason of the hope 
that is in you : as if he had foretold, that 
there would be no age of the Christiab' 
world, wherein this preparation would' 
be superfluous. It hath pleased the di¬ 
vine wisdom never yet to leave Chris.' 
tianity wholly at leisure from opposers ; 
but to give its professors th^ perpetual 
exercise of their industry and zeal. Ami 
who can tell, if, without such adversariea 
to rouse and quicken them, they mlglft 
not in long tract of time havegwrown 
remiss in the duties, and ^oraaMn tile 
doctrines of religion ? Perhaps bi^ofe 
this time even some of the records of it' 
might have perished by mcn*8 nwH* 

S HBce; as the Jews had like to have 
eir law, if divine Providence had not 
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preserved one copy of it in the temple, 
it is [Matth. xiii. 25 .] xuhile men suep, 
while they live in peace and security, 
and have no enemies to contest with, 
that the great enemy comes and sows tares 
among the wheat. But, of all- the ages 
aince the coming of Christ, I suppose 
tills present has least reason to com¬ 
plain for want of work and employment 
in dj^nce of religion. Here arc not 
onllVhe tw'O parties in the text, Jews 
and Gentiles, still in the world to en¬ 
gage with; but even in the midst of 
Christianity are the most dangerous de* 
signs formed against it; as if our Savi¬ 
our’s prediction of particular families 
w^e to be verified too of the whole 
church, [Matth. x. S6.3 that its worst 
enemies should be they of its cfwn house¬ 
hold. 

There are a sort of persons baptized 
indeed into the Christian faith, and edu¬ 
cated in the profession of it: but in se¬ 
cret, I wish X might say so, nay even 
openly they oppose and blaspheme it: 
repudiating at once the whole authority 
of revelation, and debasing the sacred 
]rolumes to the rank of ordinary books 
of history and ethics. The being of 
God and a Providence they profess to 
believe; to acknowledge a uiiference 
.between good and evil; to be verily 
persuaded of another life to conic; and 
to have their expectations of that state, 
as their behaviour is in this. Nay, even 
the whole system of Christian morals 
they can w'illingly embrace; but not as 
a collection of divine statutes and ordi¬ 
nances sent us by an express fntin hea¬ 
ven, blit only as useful rules of life, dis¬ 
coverable by plain reason, and agree- 
^le to natural religion. So that they 
cannot see the mighty occasion that 
ahould invite even the eternal Son of 
God from the bosom of the I'ather, to 
act so mean and calamitous a part upon 
the stage of this sorry world. What 
need of so great a master to read man¬ 
kind lectures of morals, which they 
might easily learn without any teacher i 
It IS true, they are oRcn told of some 
subli^ mysterious doctrines delivered 
by hft, w'hich they own would never 
have been thought ofbv natural reason. 
But then, that is sp &r ^om recommend¬ 
ing to them the importance of his er- 
. jand from heaven, that for that very 


reason they deny the truth of his mes¬ 
sage. For whatever comes imperiously 
in the name of divine mystery, and soars 
above the pitch of human knowledge} 
whatsoever things they cannot fathom, 
and grasp through all the causes, de¬ 
signs, modes and relations of them, as 
the notion ofthe Messias, his incarna¬ 
tion, mediation, satisfaction: all these 
they reject and explode, as incompre¬ 
hensible to pure reason, which t^ey set 
up as the only principle and measure of 
belief. 

In all tins, these persons act the part, 
and place themselves in the condition of 
Gentiles, whom we may imagine, in the 
text, to ash the reason of a Christianas 
hope ; since the whole body of these 
men’s religion is no more "than what 
even heathens attained to: the modern 
Deism being the very same with old phi¬ 
losophical Paganism, only aggravated 
and damned with the additional crime 
of apostacy from the faith. But, besides 
this, these very persons will on other oc¬ 
casions personate tlie Jews too, those 
other enquirers supposed in the text, 
and dispute with .lewish^ objections 
against the Christian religion; though 
they no more believe the matter of those 
objections, than the thing they object 
against; like Cclsus and Julian of old, 
that gathered arguments against the 
Christians from all the different sects and 
hypotheses of philosophy, though incon¬ 
sistent one argiimcnt^with another; and 
brought objections too from Uie Old 
Testament, which they did not believe, 
against the New one, which they were 
engaged by .dl methods to oppose. 

In our present discourse, therefore, 
we siinll endeavour to refute thes^ mo¬ 
dern adversaries under their double, 
shape and ch-i acter: First, as they are 
mere Deists or Fagans, renouncing all 
revelation, and the very notion of the 
Messias; and. Secondly, as they 6 ght 
under Jewish colours: so as admimng 
there be a promised Messias, the Savi¬ 
our of the world, yet ought to re¬ 
ject the person of Jesus, andsull to wait 
for another. 

1 . And, first, we shall consider them 
in the quality of Deists and diiciples of 
mere natural reason. We.-profess our¬ 
selves as much concerned, end Jttndy 
as themselves arc, for the use and 
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rity of reason in controverstet of faith. 
We look upon right reason as the native 
lamp of tne soul, placed and kindled 
there by our Creator, to conduct us in 
the whole course of our judgments and 
actions. True reason, like its divine 
Author, never is itself deceived, nor 
ever deceives any man. * Even revela¬ 
tion itself is not shy nor unwilling to as¬ 
cribe its-own first credit and funda¬ 
mental authority to the test and testi¬ 
mony of reason. Sound*reason is the 
touchstone to distinguish that pure and 
genuine gold from baser metals; reve¬ 
lation truly dhrinc, from imposture and 
enthusiasm t so that tlie Christian reli¬ 
gion is so Sax from declining or fearing 
Uie strictest trials of reason, that it every 
where apoeals to it; is defended and 
supporteoby it, and indeed cannot con» 
tinue, in the Apostle’s description, 
[James i. 27-3 •pure and una^led 
without it. .It is the benefit of reiu 
son alone, under the Providence and 
Spirit of God, that we ourselves are 
at this day a reformed Orthodox 
‘ Church: that we departed from the er¬ 
rors of. Popery, and that we knew too 
where to slop; neither running into the 
extravagancies of fanaticism,-nor sliding 
into the iudifierency of libertinism. 
Whatsoever therefore is inconsistent 
with natural reason, can never be justly 
imposed as an art icte of faith. That the 
same body is in many places at once, 
that plain bread is not bread; such 
things, though they be said with never 
BO much pomp, find claim to infallibility, 
we have still greater authority to reject 
them, as being contrary to common 
sense and our natural faculties; as svib- 
vertiog the foundations of all faith, 
evep the^ grounds of their own credit, 
the principles of civil life. 

So &r are wo. from contending with 
our adversaries about the dignity and 
authority of reason; but then we differ 
^em, about the exercise of it, and 
the extent of its province. Forthe De¬ 
ists there stMis end set bounds to their 
faith, wbereTeason, their only, guide, 
doofi not lead the way further, ana walk 
alongbefore thepi- Wc on the contra- 
ry, as [peut. xxxiv.] Moses was shewn 
by diyiue power a true sight of the prb- 
misd| land, .t]^ough himself could not 
pw oy^'^y,it t so we think reason may 
receive^ frojn’ revelation some ^further 


discoveries and new prospects of thingav 
and be fully convinced of the realty of 
them: though itself cannot path on/aor 
travel those regions; cannot, penetrate 
the fund, of those truths, nor advance to 
tlie utmost bounds of them, Eor there 
is certainly a wide difference between 
what, ia contrary to reason, and what is 
superior to it, and out of its r^cb-. To 
give an instance in created uatur^Mj^iow 
many things are there whose bea^we 
cannot-doubt though unidile to com¬ 
prehend the manner of their being so i 
That the human soul is vitally .united to 
the body by»a reciprocal commerce 
action and passion ; this we all consci¬ 
ously feel and know, and our adverswlea 
will affirm it; let them tell us then w hat 
is the. chain, the cement, the magne¬ 
tism, what they will call it, the. invisible 
tie of that union, whereby matter and 
an incorporeal mind, things that have 
no similitude nor alliance to eabh other, 
can so sympathize by a mutual league 
of motion and sensation? No, they 
will not pretend to that; for they can 
frame no conceptions of it. They are 
sure there is such an union, frmn- the 
operations and effects; but Uie cause 
and the manner of it are too subtle and 
secret to be discovered by the eye of 
reason: it is mystery, it is divine ma¬ 
gic, it is i:atural miracle. If then in 
created beings they are content with us 
to confess their ignorance of the inodes 
of existence, w itliout doubting of things 
themselves; -have not we much more 
reason to be humble and modest in spe¬ 
culations about the - essence of God; 
about the reasons of his counsels, and 
the ways of his actions ? Yes certainly, 
under those circumstances we may be¬ 
lieve with reason even things above and 
beyond reason. 

For example: If we have sure ground 
to believe that such a hook is the reve¬ 
lation of God; and we find in it propo¬ 
sitions expressed in plain word|B, of a 
determinate sense without ambiguity, 
so as they cannot be othem'ise iiit.er* 
preted, by any just metaphor or fav. .con-< 
struction allowed in common language; 
we say we have sufiScientjjeiasonl^aaKnt 
to those propositions, as. diyine divines 
and infallible truths^iso f«r as they 
declared there, though ^riiaps we can¬ 
not ourselves comprehend, nor demon¬ 
strate to others the reasons and the 
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mann^ of them. Neiilier is this an ought to be satisfied with that prpof^ 
easy credulity, , or unworthy of the since the doctrine is so expressly tadl^ 
most cautious arid morose searcher of in the. oracles of God. But, besiaaa 
truth. Fof observe,'we do not say, diis, what if even natural light shall dis^ 
any,thing iiicomprehensible to reason is cover to us some &int, but yet certain 
sepstiate and alone U proper objetit of views of that mysterioin Instance of di^' 
; but as it is supported and e8ta> vine wisdom and goodness; and exhilnt 
blidied by some other known and com* to us a ratlomA account, why the Son 

S Ible truth: as if Abraham had of God should Condescend to be our 
Id by some ordinary man, that Mediator and Rc^eSoier I But, he¬ 
ld Sarah's decrepit age he should fore we engage in this attempt, let it be 
b« blessed with a son; this promise, so lawful to^ implUre the candour of our 
alone, without its basis to stand on, friends i if, while we endeavour to win 
•ould not have challenged his assent^ over our enemies, we may seem to some,' 
because the thing was impomible iir the to do too little; or perham to others, to 
way of nature; but since it was God venture too far, and to advance beyond 
Alihiffhty, fMatt. xik. 26 .) witA tohom our lines. To discern then some rea- 
all tMngt are posable, that was the au- sens of this wonderful mystety, we must 
thor of that promise, by the mediation take our prospect frcim thp highest 
of that certam truth, the veracity and mountain of nature, from the first crea- 
omnipotelice of God, without hesitation tion, and origin of human race, 
he believed, and so obtained the glory God, who at ttie beginning viewed all 
to be fRom. hr. ll.)^her ofthejaith- the works of his hands, (Gen. i. 31 .) 
JkL And upon the same grounds the and behold^ aft things were very good t 
blessed Virgin gave credit to the salu- made man also upright and complete, 
tation of the angel, though the message Without any defect in his whole compo- 
in itself seemed imposs^le to reason, sition; without any original perverse- 
So true it is, that reason itself warrants ness of soul, or false bias ^ will or 
Of to proceed and advance by faith, judgment; without any natuw oblidui- 
even b^ond the sphere tuid regions of ty Or enormity of inclinatioiis. He 
reason. We agree then with our ad- mo'de him an intelligent being, to know 
versaries about Uieauthority of reason; God and himself; to understtmd and 
but we dissent about the exercise of it^ feel present happiness, and to secure it 
and the bounds of its jurisdiction. We by consideration and contrivance for 
bi^eve even the abstrusest mysteries of the future. He endowed him with li¬ 
the Christian religion, of which mysteries berty of mmd, that he might act, not of 
neriiaps we can assign no reasons, but necessity, nor blind instinct like the 
m our belief we assign a good one; be- brutes; but with conscfouiness and vo-' 
cause th^ are plainly taught in tlie luntary choice. He implanted in him 
word of God, who can neither err nor diverse appetites and auctions, all use- 
decehre. And this we i^rm to be a ful instruments of his In^piness, iffitly^ 
reasonidile conclusion, though it cany' employed: and none vicious and coi^a* 
us even to the coniines of heaven, be- ble radically, and in thdr whole nature 
yond the limits of reason. But, if the but then only, when they are af^ied 'im 
Ibeists think to oblige us to give a natu- wrong dbjecte, orin right ones annAed 
m! account of those mystenes, wiBiout or sunk' beside their due temper and 
the euthority of Scripture; for that we memnire. I si^ it again, for tfaie 
muat beg their excuse. We will argue cation of our Creator, diat not one of 
fooni stnet reason, as much as they can the simple affections of tim soul, no not 
pretet^ to; but we must not submit that concupiscence, hatred, a^t||tf, revei^, 
'ouradveraaifosiludl confine us to impro- are in themselves criming and stnrtd. 
per topics and hnpoasible ways of proof. Some of the affections, it is tnie^ bare 
It appears therefore, that though we very bad names; but those are eifoer 
should decline and deq[>air to give any mere excesses of simple paiiimit, or 
accoifot at all of foe reasons and me- else .mixed and coqipoopd <»ei,|^ch 
foods'of God’s counsel in foe mission have no proper real essence, bidrare 
of his Son, and only {^[^al to foe sen- rnily notional terms; as easy, forexifo* 
tehee of Scripture, yet the Deists pie, a very bad tfabg indeed; but hr Is 
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airavil of our own ]pro(luct, and not of 
creating. For the real constitu¬ 
ent par^ of it are hatred and grief, very 
useml and^ lawful affections; but the 
evil of it is our own ■, wheA we entertain 
that hatred and grief at the good that 
be&ls others; which is w]|}at we express 
■by^.the complex name of envy. 

Ood therefore,^vingso created man, 
in every capacity pure and perfect, 
might justly require of :him tiiat he 
should maintain and preserve this ori- 
^n^tiectitude ; that in all his dbsircs, 
d^l^s and actions, he should constant¬ 
ly adhete to the dictates of reason and 
nature; so os the least deviation would 
ttiedce him ^o^noxious to God’s displea. 
sure, md^othing less than complete 
obeoiencfficcommend him to his favour; 

(according to the terms proposed to 
TCaii^ (Gen. iv. 7 ) If thou dost voell, 
shalt thou not he accepted ? and , if thou 
doeft not tve//, sin lies at the door. God, 
1 say, might expect and require of 
man such a perfect obedience to 
the law of nature ; because* it was 
both reasonable and possible for 
man to perform it. llrusonabie 
it was, because every statute of that 
law promotes the true iiitcFe.st and feli¬ 
city of mankind, even in the very per¬ 
formance. It is true, in the present 
posture of human affairs, a man’s duty 
i& frequently inconsistent with his tem¬ 
poral interest Hut from the beginning 
tt was not so: neither w'oulfj^it be now, 
if the whole woclvl at once could be just 
and innocent.For it is not my keeping 
the' law, but another’s transgressing it, 
that involves any misery. The 

scope and tendency of the law itself is 
always dnd every mun’.s advantage. 
fijgitisTOt a thing furelgn and alien 
^^ur nature, imposed on us purely to 
try dur obedience, but it all resulu from 
^ cry frame and constitution. The 
gtpShral preservation of man’s natural 
good' is the sole root and fountain o& 
the moral: universal profit and 

plgMure, thc^iblic happiness of hu- 
mah life, gives being and deno- 
miuMiott to every virtue and ■ vice; 
and tile true rules and directions 
to prewSrve and secqre that happi¬ 
ness j||^ke Uj^tbe whole volume, Uie 
codOnd j^ttd^t of the law of nature. 
Witobut^qw tiien it was reasonable 
to obey wbefejBothing was commanded 
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us but to pursue our own inta^st; ivh 
thing forbidden us but, not to«' do out> 
selves harm. And secondUy, it' was. 
possible for man to perform tnat en'tiru 
obedience. For since, as we hayf 
proved before, all his natural faculti^ 
are right and good, and the law itself 
accommodatea and proportioped to 
those faculties, there appeal's no neces¬ 
sary intrinsic impediment, why hfljpay 
not adequately observe it. If every 
particular precept be possible to be. 
done, it is not absolutely impossible to 
fulfil the universal. And methlnlcs 
they, that oiii other accounts acknow¬ 
ledge that 'God requires perfect 
obedience upon the terms o^the law of 
nature, should be very averse from be¬ 
lieving that there is a natural and fun¬ 
damental insufficiency in man to-per¬ 
form it. For certainly the just God 
cannot be so importune and unreasona¬ 
ble a master as to enjoin us what is 
physically impossible : to expect reap 
xokcre he has not «ow», to require hrie^ 
without allcncan^ straw. 

But then, though there was no such 
original and natural'disabiljty in' fnan, 
yet there arose a moral and circumstan¬ 
tial one; an accidental incapacity su¬ 
pervening to his nature, an impossibili¬ 
ty from event, that ever ^y person 
from the beginning of the vrarld to the 
lost period of it (always excepting the 
man Christ Jesus) should be wholly 
pure and free from the coqtagion of 
sin. For, our fimt parents having. 
fallen from their native state of inno¬ 
cence, the tincture qf evil, like an he¬ 
reditary disease, infected all their pos¬ 
terity : and the leaven of sin having 
once corrupted the whole mass of man¬ 
kind, all the species ever after would 
be soured and tainted with it; the vi¬ 
cious ferment perpetually diffusing and 
propagating itself through all genera¬ 
tions. For, let us but consider the 
state of human life ; first, a perpetual 
conversation among evil exanipleSj^ and 
the strongest principle of our nmure,. 
imitation ; and then, the ignorance and 
prejudices of childhood, the fervour and 
temerity of youth, the |prce and the 
frequency of temptations, and the nar¬ 
row dubious confines between virtue 
and vice; and we may pronounce it im¬ 
possible, that anv man should so govern 
his steps til rough all the lubricous paths 
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of life, AS never once to slip and fall 
from his duty. Agreeably to the testi¬ 
mony of Scripture, which hath concluded 
all under sin, Clal. iii 22. and again, 
(1 John i 8.) If we saif ur have no sin^ 
toe deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
inns i and again, (Horn. iii. 9, 2.‘i.) 
Both Jews'and (lentiles are all under 
sins all have sinned and come short of 
tkdtiglorif of God. (Roiii. iii. 19.) 
Every mouth then be stofiped} and all 
the w'ortd must plead guilty before the 
tribunal of God; tor by the deeds of the 
law (the law of nature as well as of 
Moses) no Jlesh can be justified in his 
sight. It is evident then from the prin¬ 
ciples of pure reason, beside the autho¬ 
rity of Scripture, that upon the Dcist*s 
hypothesis, upon the terms of natural 
religion, no salvation'can be obtained ; 
no life and immortality can he expect¬ 
ed : for, that being the free offer and 
favour of God, he might justly set what 
price he pleased upon it, even the great¬ 
est that we can possiblypay; nothing less 
than entire obedience, than unspotted 
innocence, than consummate virtue. 

Thus far then even reason eviiiccth, 
and holds the lamp to revelation. Some 
means of reconciliation between God 
and man, the judge and the olfender, 
must be rantrived ; some vicarious sa- 
tisfaction*to justice, and model of a 
• new covenant; or else the whole bulk 
of mankind are for ever unhappy. 
And surely to prevent that, to re¬ 
trieve a perishing world, was a weighty 
concern ; even oft greater importance 
than the very creating it, and more 
worthy of the care and consult of Hea¬ 
ven ; 1 say, the care of Heaven, for, alas! 
here on earth what expedient could 
man find out ? Him could dust and ashes 
tale upon him to speak unto the Lot d ? 
Coulu any of the sons of Adam pre¬ 
sume to he advocate for the rest '* him¬ 
self one of the criminals, himself in 
want of another advocate i And whati 
friend knew we at the court of heaven, 
of that high power and favour with 
God, as to offer his intercession ? .or so 
wonderfully kind to us, as to pay our 
satisfaction f We must freely own to 
the Deist, that ’here reason was at a 
stand; even nature herself languished 
between hope and despair; and, in the 
Style of the Apoitic, (Rom. viii. 22,) 


the whole creation tt^velled in pain toge¬ 
ther ; wlien behold, (what revelation 
hath informed and assured us of,) the 
eternal Son of the Almighty^ (Hcb. i. 
3.) the brightness of the paternal glory, 
and the express image of his substance, 
even he vouflisafed to be our patron 
and mediator; to tak|t our nature upon 
him, and to dM'ell among men; to ful¬ 
fil that law of righteousness wherein wc 
were deficient;-to bear our guilt and 
out burden upon himself, and to..„offer 
his most precious blood as an 
for our offences, as the seal of ar lieiv 
covenant better than the law of nature; 
a covenant of more gracious terms, 
terms of repentance and remission of 
sins; so that if wc truly beluwc in him, 
and sincerely endeavour to^serve his 
commands, our imperfect rigllteousness,-. 
through the merits of his so%rings, 
shall be imputed, accepted and reward¬ 
ed as if it were an entire obedidlltce to 
the strict law of works and of natural 
perfection. 

And now I dare presume to ask even 
our adversaries themselves,what flaws or 
fallacies they can shew in lill tfaia. If 
it be true then, that reason itself disco¬ 
vers such absolute necessity of some 
way of reconciliation between God and 
man ; and if it was neces.sary for man, 
as being the party concerned, to know 
the particular way that God did approve 
and accept of; and if mere reason could 
never findi^hat out, bnt revelation alone 
must and ought to ii^rm us; and last¬ 
ly, if such revelation be actually made, 
attested, and promulgated to the wbrld, 
what pretence is th<it'C left, why we 
should not believe and acouiesce m it ? 
if, upon examination, Hit Dear all the 
marks of true revelation; iPit coi^ii 
nothing unworthy of itself, aud of the 
wisdom and goodness of its author. 

And, is*not the economy of mkn’s 
salvation, os it is set forth in holy Scrip¬ 
tures, every way agreeable to that di¬ 
vine character ? No, ^we ask our ad¬ 
versaries, it is an inipr^er and unequal 
method; it is inconsistent with the jus¬ 
tice and impartiality of God. Rex Ju¬ 
piter omnims idem. God, say they, if 
he had designed such an universal be¬ 
nefit for mankind, wouUhavee||;ibited 
it equally and indifferCimy (o every age 
and nation alike: but flie ^diHew of 
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" salvation proposed in the gospel are in* 
competent and much too narrow; being 
restrained to those times and countries 
aione, that can hear ot'tlie' fame of Je¬ 
ans, and believe in his person. And 
what becomes then of a|l the former 
a^ of men befoj^ he was born i what 
of those remote irations ever since, that 
could iiave no ^intelligence of him, nor 
hear tlie least tidings of Judea and Jeru- 
salen^ Must all those myriads of souls 
p^id||&r invincible ignorance, for 
impossible faitli i [^Roiu. x. 
14.} JSw hoff) could they believe on him 
0 /whom .Ih^ hqtl not heard? and how 
cotdibihpy hear without a preacher? And 
why should the God of the whole earthy 
the God tha^%s no respecter of persons, no, 
nor of 'natl^us, be so unaccountably 
kind, Hbunjustly lend and partial, to 
any i^»le country; hiucli less to a 
little Ji^cure people, the Jews, scarce 
Iteard of in the rest of the world till 
they were captives and slaves in it; and 
withdraw his paternal love from so many 
other nations, much more considerable, 
and more worthy of his providence? 
yiom. iii. 2U.) Is he God ofihe Jews 
only? is he not also of the Gentiles? 

This way of discourse we may expect 
from the Deists ; and I hope, according 
to the advice of the text, wc are botli 
able and ready to give a reply. For, 
first, as to that imagined partiality of 
God, in preferring any one, country, 
before the rest of ^e world, to be the 
land of Christ's nativity; what a poor 
and contemptible cavil! for, upon sup¬ 
position that the Messias of God was to 
take human nature upon him, and be 
born of a woman, must he not of neces¬ 
sity .,Jbe bo^ in some one particular 
country, exclusively to all the rest ? 
And is not that then a ridiculous objec¬ 
tion Against any single country, that 
may c^qually be urged against a^l what¬ 
soever ? 

Neither was it jnere fondness in the 
Deity, that he cfoee the obscure land 
of Palestine for the birthplace of his 
Son, rather, tlmu Greece or Italy, or 
Asia, the theatres of art and learning, 
and the sea4;s of empire: for not to men¬ 
tion Abraham and ^ Patriarchs, whose 
singular raitli and piety justly obtained 
of God^lj^t .liieir posterity mould have 
(Rom. UK. adoption and the glory. 
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and the covenants and the prornim} and 
the consanguinity of Christ; Jt appears 
also from event, that the circumstanoes 
of that nation itvere of all others <the 
most suitable to the design of the Mes¬ 
sias. For, since it was fit and necessary 
that prophecies should foretel of him 
long before his coming; that his pedU 
gree and extraction should be accurlle- 
ly deduced through a long series of an¬ 
cestors, and other such marks be as¬ 
signed of him, that men might know, 
this was he : what more proper to those 
purposes than the state of the Jews, that 
peculiar people, secluded and distin¬ 
guished one tribe from another, anti 
the whole from all the rest of mankind, 
by the very frame of their polity ? so 
that the genealogies were less confused, 
the histories and prophecies more faith¬ 
fully recorded, amt the accomplishment 
of all more certain and illustrious than 
they could have been in any other na¬ 
tion upon eartli; all of which, within 
that long compass of time, were blend¬ 
ed together by mutual commerce ami 
mutual conquest, and other omnilarioua 
of mixture and confusion. 

And then, as to that other surmise, 
that God would have proposed fair and 
equal means of general salvation, and 
nut upon such narrow and insufficient 
terms as on actual faith in the person 
of Jesus; a condition impossible to the 
much greater part of mankind: we ac¬ 
knowledge it to be true, infallibly true; 
faith ill Christ Jesus the only way to 
siilvation since the preaching of the 
Gospel: so ais whosoever rejects that 
when it is duly declared to him, and 
refuses his assent and obedience to it, 
can liave no portion in the kingdom of 
heaven. But for those that never ones 
heard of the Lord of life, that is an un¬ 
decided case which we do not deter¬ 
mine. For who has authority to give 
sentence, where God and Scripture are 
silent i Thus for we are assured there, 
tliat let tlie future condition of those be 
as God pleases, at least he will not 
condemn them for iowincible i^orance: 
(Rom. ii. 11, l"^.) Jbr there is no res- 
pcct persons with him i hut as many 
as have sinned without law, ^tU perim 
without law. The meaping v^ereof is, 
that the Gentile world shall not be 
judged and conderaoei^ot th^ breach 
Ik 
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of the lav of Moses, which never was 
given them; but for sins against the 
law of nature, and the common light of 
conscience. We may infer then by pa¬ 
rity of argument, that as many snail 
sin mthout ike Gospel, shall perish vsith- 
atU the Gospel i tnat is, not because 
thw believed not in Jesus, whom they 
hav not the least notice of: but they 
will be tried and sentenced for sins 
against natural reason, for things with¬ 
in their power and capacity : fllom. i. 
18, 20, 21.] because vJien they knew 
God, they gloriJu:d him not as God; be- 
cause they held the truth in unrighteous¬ 
ness, so that they are mthout excuse. 

But, if the Eicist shall still insist that 
though we have justified God from the 
calumny, as if he would condemn the 
Gentiles for want of impossible faith, 
yet still he maintains it to be unjust and 
incredible, that while one small part of 
mankind enjoys the favour of the Gos 
el, all under the state of nature shall 
ave the hard measure of summumjus ; 
must all be damned by rigid inflexible 
justice, without equity or mercy, with¬ 
out any act of pardon, or the least room 
for repentance: if he will rather obsti¬ 
nately believe, or hope, or wish, that 
the God of tender compassions, who loveth 
alt things that he hath made, who will not 
retire much where little has been given, 
cannot be so extreme with the Gcnfile 
world as to mark all that is dofie amiss, 
and yet to slight and overlook tliose 
shining examples of virtue not unfre. 
quent among them: if' this be all he 
sticks at, God forbid that §n this single 
account he should exclude himself from 
the communion of faith. We can allow 
him this opinion, as at worst a charita¬ 
ble error; as some indication of a laigc 
heart, and a generous love of mankind. 
But then he must always remember, 
that even those virtuous heathens, wliutu 
he would so gladly place ii( some part 
of heaven, can be saved on no other ac¬ 
count than by the merits and mediation 
of Jesus their saviour. For without his 
satisfactien there is no remission of sms 
nor acceptation of repentance; and witli- 
out remiMion of sins (Rom. iii. 20.) by 
ike deeds of the law and natural righte¬ 
ousness no Jtesh can be Justifed in the 
sight of God, They are saved therefore, 
itthey be savqfl at all, by the sole be¬ 
nefit of Christ, though in this life* they 


could not know nor thank tjieir benefac¬ 
tor. For though they lived in the ear¬ 
liest ages of time, long before his incar¬ 
nation, yet even then they might be 
[I Pet. 1 . 20.3 purified by the ^od of 
the Lamb, manifested indeed in latter 
times, but pre-ordained hefore'the Jbun- 
ddtion of the world: V3 mat from .tihe 
first origin of it he ‘ miojiit extend and 
ii^art, to ml that were worthy, the 
efncacy of his merits, and'the pr^eges 
of faith and grace, and a^ar|||K^the 
inheritance of glory and i<amotil||pi^ 

11. And now we may expecMpirour 
adversaries will put off the ge^'and 
character of Deists, aiw^<nii&e anipv at- 
tenf]pt for the fortune of the under 
the arms and conduct of tbh Jews. 

It must be granted on alijhati^, that 
the Messias, whensoever heiaj||Bnife8t- 
cd to the worlds must appea^K that 
very manner aa the Jewish pro]H|B de¬ 
scribe him. All the characters" roust 
hit and cqrre^ond one to another; the 
same features, the same lineaments visi¬ 
ble in both; the one the. shadow and 
picture, and the other the substance. 
Now, say they, it is evident Scorn tl] 
prophets, that the Messias^s to be 
temporal prince, to sit on the throne of 
David his royal ancestor, and to make 
Jerusalem tne seat of an universal and 
perpetual empire. But the character 
of Jesus is as oifferentfrom this descrip¬ 
tion, as a stable from a palace. It is 
true, ,we Christians endeavour to shew 
a similitude between them by fimvative 
interpretations of Scripture; which we 
call the spiritual and mysticollense, but 
they call arbitrary and precarious, as 
having no foundation in tj^ native and 
naked letter, whiqh is no^fe be racked 
mid wrested from its obviooa meaning, 
little credit being to be given to such ex¬ 
torted confessions. «- 

Thu^ far our objectors. But I sup¬ 
pose the prophetic language and Charac¬ 
ter is better understood than that this 
surmise should pass without a iust an¬ 
swer. Indeed, if it were in Uua case^ 
alone that the expressions of tihe pro¬ 
phets need a figurative interpretation, 
the. exception might empear fair and 
plaufdble: but it cannot be demed, that 
on many other ooesnious, besides the 
matter of the Messias, their jiiimirarse 
(after the genius of the easter^ations) 
is thick set with metaphor and allegory: 
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the lame bold comparisons and dithy* 
rambic liberty of style every where oc¬ 
cur. Which is an easy- and natural 
account (besides the more secret rea¬ 
sons that the Holy Spirit might have) 
why the kingdom of the Messias, though 
really spiritual imd not df this world, 
is so often dressM and painted by them 
with the glorias of secuiwempire- For 
when iAe Spirtt of God <mne upon tJtom, 
and breathed a^new warmth and vigour 
thrjM||^ ail the powers of the body and 
sdll^when by .the influx of divine light 
the^mlvile scene of Christ’s heavenly 
kiflgdotn was represented to their view, 
' so lihat their hearts were ravished with 
joy, andr their imaginations turgid and 
pregnant with the glorious ideas: then 
surmy, ifeever, their style would be 
6troiu|jana lofty, full of allusions to all 
that^ great and libgnificent in the 
kinploms of this world. But then, in 
u other passives of tire same prophets, as 
it were on purpose to l^t to us the true 
meaning or the former, tlie Messias is 
describad jdainly, without poetical co¬ 
lours, to ho a person of low condition ; 
to hMe no Jorm nor comeliness in him ; 
a man tu/quainted with sorrows, and num¬ 
bered among transgressors; and by 
Other characters so clear and express, 
that smjg^ of the Jewish rahbies, to elude 
so strong a conviution,have maintained 
and propagated an absurd opinion, as 
if two Messias were foretold by the pro¬ 
phets ; the one a triumphant monarch, 
.tlie other an anfortunate and afflicted 
person. What will not perverse and 
refractory ^minds take hold of, rather 
than submit to an unwelcome truth ? 

It is evident then, that the kingdom 
of Chriit, 80 magnified in the prophe¬ 
tic style, is a spiritual kingdom. And 
yet, to be free and ingenuous, we must 
own that tlie whole nation of the Je'i^s 
nnstook the meaning of those passages. 
Even our Saviour’s own disciples were 
not exempt'from the common error. 
And the whole posterity of that people 
are pertinacious in it to diis day {Winch 
to many , is a mighty prejudice against 
cr^t of the Gospel. Wiiat! as if 
it we«e Bttoh a matter of astonishment, 
that^hey obstinately adhere to the lite¬ 
ral senw, which promises them a tem- 
lao^Dm, with worldly honours and 
jd^isiiures 1 an interpretation both spe¬ 


cious in itself^ and agreeable to their 
proud hopes add carnm appiehensioiur, 
which are miserably defeated and dis- 
appointed in J^sus. There semns to be 
nothing so very unnatural and unac¬ 
countable in this. But then that very 
disappointment, so far is it from being 
an objection, that, to a sagacious mind 
and uncorrupt j advent, itself is a^on- 
vincin^roofthat he was truly the ftes- 
sias. For let us reflect upon the state 
of those times. It is certam in fact, that 
the whole nation was possessed with' an 
inveterate persuasion that the Messias 
was then a coming; and it is as certain, 
that Jesus the son of Mary professed 
himself that Messias. Let us argue now 
upon human reasons, and the common 
principles of action. If he was xmt the 
true Messias, we are then to consider 
him as an ordinary Jew, of mean quality 
and education. Now, to give any tole¬ 
rable account why such a one should 
pretend himself to be the Messias, there 
arc but two ways possible: either he 
was acted by ambitious designs, which 
he hoped to compass by that imposture; 
ur by a complexional and naturtu enthu¬ 
siasm, verily imagining himself to be 
the Messias. I suppose I scarce need 
to say, that both these suppositions are 
fully confuted by every word and action 
of his life. But, what I now observe is 
this, that upon either of those princi- 
les, whether ambition or enthusiasm, 
e would certainly have acted the par^ 
of the Messias in such a character as 
men then ascribed to him ; according to 
the popular expectation, and the re¬ 
ceived notion of those times. Nowthe 
whole nation expected that the Messias 
Wits to be a great general, to rescue them 
from the Roman power, and to restore 
ike kingdom to Israel. It is certain then,, 
that upon either of these two motives 
he would have blown the trumpet to re- 
bcllionftond attempted their deliverance. 
Ambition would have animated him to 
it, as the only way to his hopes and 
wishes. Or, if enthusiasm had inspired 
him, wliat would he not have promised 
and assumed to himself? ' Tq, Jlght the 
bcdtles the Lords to execute vengeance 

upon tne heathen ; to hind their kings 
with chains, and their -nobles with fetters, 
of iron. Such wftre tlie designs of Bar- 
cocab and 'some other impostors of old: 
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setting up to be the Messias, they put 
their followers in arms, and proclaimed 
liberty to the people. Not so the bless¬ 
ed Jesus: but, when the multitude 
would have made him their king, he 
withdrew himself even by miracle to 
avoid it. He did not summon to arms, 
but to repentance and newness of life, 
lie hiid a kingdom indeed; but not of 
this%irthhf Jerusalem^ but of that which 
is above. He was truly their deliverer^ 
iut not from the Roman yoke, bat from 
the more slavish yoke of the law, from 
the more wretched bondage to sin and 
death. Was this the air and language 
of ambition ? Was this the mien and 
spirit of enthusiasm ? Nay rather, does 
not nature herself cry out and declare, 
that for one of his low condition and vul¬ 
gar education, to profess himself the 
Messias in so surprising a manner, in a 
character so unthought of, by an intcr- 
retation of projihecies so spiritual and 
ivine, so infinitely better than the lite¬ 
ral meaning, against the universal pre¬ 
judice of the nation, and the hopes and 
solicitations of his very followers, was 
certainly a thing more tlian human ; an 
invincible te.stimony that he was really 
the Christ, and his doctrine from God 
and not of man. 

But our adversaries have another ob¬ 
jection still behind; and our answer 
thereto will pi.t an end both to it and to 
the present discourse. And this objec¬ 
tion is borrowed from the law of Muses; 
which, say they, having a promise of 
eternity annexed to it, to be an ever¬ 
lasting iovenant, a perpetual statute^ a 
cd^cnant of an everlasting priesthood^ 
ought of necc.ssity to be continued 
and confirmed by the true Mes- 
aias; whereas Jesus endeavoured to abo¬ 
lish it and tliereby wholly subverted 
thc^credit of his own pretensions. But 
wesuswer in our Saviour’s declaration, 
(Matth. V. 17.) that he came ^t to de- 
strophe lato, but to fulfil it. We are to 
distinguish theff between the moral part 
of the Mosaic law, and the political and 
ceremonial. As to the rights 4nd cere¬ 
monies, it is :tpparent they had no in¬ 
trinsic nor moral holiness in them, no 
natural tendency to promote the happi- 
■jiess of_ men; nay rather they were m- 
convenient and grietous, aifoke of bond¬ 
age and servile discipline, vahii^ none 
tcere able to bear. Even the rewards 


and penalties, which enforced their ob¬ 
servation, did not naturally flow and 
result from them, as efiects from proper 
causes; but they were miraculously 
added to them by the sole virtue of the 
divine promise. It is true, they were 
fit and proper*for the ends of their in¬ 
stitution ; to be types and shadows oi* 
better things to come ; to preserve the 
people from TOolatry, allowing no 
intercourse nor commerce with other 
nations. Hut, it is evident for that'^ery 
reason as Well as many more', that thdtie 
cerernonic.s were neither calculated tor 
eternity, nor modelled for mankind in 
common ; so that when the reasons of 
theirfenction no longer continued; when 
the things they typically represented 
were come to pass; when tf^ wall -of 
partition was to he removed, and, accord¬ 
ing to the prophei||h6, all nations to be 
cMed to Christ, and the ends of the T^rth 
to he his possession j they must needs be , 
antiquated and abolished, like scaffolds 
that are removed when the buildings are 
finished; since under that new state 
none of them had any further use, and 
several of them became impossible to be 
observed. And so for the pt^tieal in¬ 
stitutions of Moses, it is plain they were 
accommodated to the circumstances of 
affairs, and the necessities of dpe and 
lace ; not absolutely the ve^ best* 
ut the best that those ages of 
the world and the genius of that 
people would bear As for instance, 
the toleration of polygamy and cause¬ 
less divorces; these were indulged 
them, not as most pleasing to their 
lawgiver, but (Matth. ix. 8.) because of 
the hardness of their hearts, in the 
words of our Saviour; because they were 
too stiff-necked and head-strong to ad¬ 
mit of a shorter bridle. These civil 
ordinances therefore, when better pre¬ 
cepts were once proposed and accepted 
in their place, must of necessity drop 
and die of themselves, and become ob¬ 
solete without any repeal: just as the 
temporaiy edicts in war, and the agree¬ 
ments of the cartel, do expire of 
their own accord, when the peace is 
concluded. But then the nioiiU'part d?' 
the law of Moses, which is the sap and 
marrow, the soul and substance of the 
whole, that indeed is of eterpal^^nd 
universal obligation. But tbeii''Tfc'ho 
can say that this is abrogated ^d can- 
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celled by Jesus ? So far from that, that 
every branch of it is ingraRed aud in • 
corporated into his Gospel. In this 
best of senses therefore the Mosaic 
Jaw is confirmed and fulfilled by our 
Saviour. For morality is a thing hn- 
mutable; and, unless Human nature 
itself should 'be new moulded bv our 
Maker, vice and virtue must be always 
what they have been. Sb foolish ivtis 
the cavil of the Deists against our Sa¬ 
viour's'descent from heaven; because 
he gave no other lectures of morals, 
than wh^t nature and reason had taught 
before. Nay, if he had taught us the 
reverse of those morals, this had been 
an objection indeed. But in thakeven 
the divinity of his doctrine most emi¬ 
nently appears ; that the finger of God 
upon the tables of our hearts, and the 
pens of the inspired:|||^riters in the vo¬ 
lume of the Gospel, nave prescribed us 
one tmd the same lesson. As for us, 
whose employment it is to teach that 
lesson to others, let us but express it 
also in our own lives and conversations; 
let us but add that credit to our doc- 
^ trine, that reputation to our profession : 

* so may we expect to bring over all 
our adversaries to the twtli and power 
of religion; so may wc expect, when 
we give^he account of our talents, to 
be receiYed with that blessed appro¬ 
bation, IVeU done, thou ^ood and fmth- 
fal srrvani, enter thou into the joy 
thy Master. 


SERMON Vii 
By SAMUEt Clakk, D.D. 

Of Faith in God. 

lira. xi. 6. 

. *' 

Blit without Taith, it ia impos‘lbIe to please 
him; For lie that coiiietb to imi'.t bf- 
lieve that he is, and tiial be is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 

. Tbb foregoing cliapter is a very earnest 
afiieMiionate exhortation to the 
..duty of faith. (Ver. 22.) Let us draw 
' near with a true heart, in fuU assurance 
(Yer. 23.) Lof us holdfast 
the ^qfissicn fourfaith without waver¬ 


ing. ( Ver. 37.) For yet a little while, 
and he that shall come will come, and wiU 
net tarr^: Now the Just shall live ^ 
faith. Tliat tliis exhortation might 
not be ineffectual, for waiit of men's 
clearly understanding what the nature 
of the duty was, to which they were 
liere so earnestly exhwted; the apostle, 
in the Jst verse of tms chapter, pro¬ 
ceeds to define distinctly wliat faMn is, 
and wherein it consists. Faith, saitii 
he, 14 the substance of things hoped for, 
(in the original it is, the Jirm and as¬ 
sured expectation of things hoped for,) 
the evidence of things not seen. And 
what those things are, wliicli being not 
seen by sense, are yet made manifest 
by faith, he declares in the words of 
the text. They are, saith he, Uie be¬ 
ing of God, and the rewards of the life 
•to come. He that cometh to God, must 
believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder f them that diligently seek him. 
There has prevailed in modern times, 
a very dilFerent and enthusiastic notion 
of faith; as^if faith, under tlie gospel, 
was nothing but a confident reliance 
upon the merits of Christ, to do all 
that for us, which he on the contrary 
expressly requires that we should do 
for ourselves. When we have heartily 
endeavoured to obey the command¬ 
ments of God; and have performed our 
duty really and sincerely, though very 
imperfectly; to rely them upon the 
merits and intercession of Christ, for 
the acceptance of thqse imperfect 
though sincere endeavours; this is in¬ 
deed the duty, and the comfort of k 
Christian, hut it is not what tJie scrip¬ 
ture usually calls faith. Faith is that 
firm belief of things at present npt 
seen; that conviction upon the mind, 
of tlie truth of the promises.and threat- 
cnings of God made known in the ■ 
gospel; of the certain reality of the re¬ 
wards apd nunisinuents of the life to 
come; which enables a man, in oppo¬ 
sition to all the temptations of a cor¬ 
rupt world, to obey God, in e.xpectatioii 
of an invisible reward hereafter.. This 
is that faith, which in scripture is 
always represented as a moral virtue, 
nay as the principal moral virtue, and 
the root and spring of all other virtues; 
because it is an act, not of the under¬ 
standing only, but also and dbiefiy of 
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the will, 80 to consider impartially, to 
improve and embrace the doctrine of 
the gospel, as to make it the great rule 
of our life and actions. By this faith 
it is, that we must be justified; and by 
this it is, that the antients, whose ex¬ 
ample is celebrated in this eleventli 
chapter, obtained^as the apostle ex¬ 
presses it, a goo^eport. The faith of 
Abraham was, that he hoked for a cH/y 
tohii h hathJoundaliouSi even the heaven¬ 
ly. Jerusidein spoken of in the prophe* 
cies, wJioxe builder and maker Godt 
(ver, 10.) The faith of the other pa¬ 
triarchs was that confessing themselves 
strangers and piigrims on the earthy they 
declared plainly that they sought a bet¬ 
ter country y that is, an heavenly (ver. 
13* 16.) The faith of Moses was, that 
he chose rather to sujfbr affiction tvith 
the people of God, than to enjoy the plea¬ 
sures of sin Jbr a season ; for he had 
respect unto the recompence of reward ; 
and endured, as seeing him voho is invi¬ 
sible (ver. 35,36,37.) The faith of the 
martyrs was, that^ they chose^ to be tor¬ 
tured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrection 
{ver. 35.) This is a very easy and in¬ 
telligible notion of faith; and such a 
notion, as shows plainly, how faith is 
not a mere speculative act of the under¬ 
standing, but a substantial practical 
'moral virtue. 

It is true, this is not indeed the only 
sense of the word, faith, in scripture ; 
but it is tJie principal and most import¬ 
ant sepae of it. As may appear by con¬ 
sidering, that all the variety of signifi¬ 
cations, in which the word is used in 
different places of scripture, may pro¬ 
perly be reduced, for memory and dis¬ 
tinctness sake, to these which follow. 
Ist, The word, fa^h, in some places 
ftignifies that earnest trust and confi¬ 
dence in the power of God, to which in 
the apostles’ times w'as annexed the 
gifi: of working miracles. Thus (Matt, 
xvil. 20.) y ye have faith (says our 
Lord to his apostles) as a grain of mus¬ 
tard hedi (if ye have that trust in 
God, ^t particular kind of faith or de - 
pendence on him, theU; assured reliance 
on his power without doubt or waver¬ 
ing, required of you peculiarly at this 
time; if you have this faith, thougliV 
ever so small in comparison, answer¬ 


able in any measure to your present 
office and advantages;) ye shaU say to 
this mountain, remove hence to yonder 
place, and it shall remove. This, was a 
faith required of the apostles at that 
particular time, and of them oply. ' 
2dly, In other passages, the word, 
faith, signifies the duty of veracity, 
faithfulness, or truth. Thus -(Matt, 
xxiii. 23.) ye have omitted the vseightier 
matters y the latv; judgment, mercy, 
and faith; faith, that is, fidelity, truth . 
or faithfulness, in the discharge of any 
trust reposed in men. Analogpus to 
which, it is also sometimes used for the . 
trust itself, or the . thing committed to 
our charge;.thus (Horn. xii. 6.) having 
then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us; whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy accordinj to the propor¬ 
tion of faith ; or n^istry,- let us wart on 
our ministring; fthe phrase in our mo¬ 
dem language is very difficult, and can¬ 
not well be understood without this 
observation:] according to the propor¬ 
tion of faith, that i.s, according to the 
nature and degree of the gift or the 
tiust reposed in us, (whether it be pro¬ 
phecy or ministration or any other 
office which requires faithfulness in the 
performance ot it,) so let every one of 
us discharge his respective dutv^ 3dJy, 
Another and much more usuaSFkignifi- 
caiion of the word, faith ; is to denote 
the whole gospel of Christ, or the Chris¬ 
tian religion, in opposition to the ritual 
works of the law of’ Moses. 

(Acts,vi. 7.) (be number of disciptes^" 
multijMed in Jerusalem greatly, and a 
great company of the priests wer’e obe-. 
dient to the faith; that is, embraced 
the gospel. Again, (Rom. iii. 28.) 

A man is j" tifed by faith, mtkout the 
deeds of the taw ; by faith, that is, byi 
the conditions of the gospel. Ang, '« 
(liuni. X. 8.) the word tff faith, whioh. '' 
we preach ; that is to say, the doctride * 
of the gospel. And indeed generally / 
throughout all the Epistles, and in tHq 
book of the Acts, this is the constant - ^ 
signification of the yiotA., faith, AM ., 
the reason why the whole gospel is ''i 
often expressed by that namdp'is veiiy ^ 
obvious; [namely] because thd great’ll 
motives and promises of the gospel, we t 
the invisible things of a future sta^^ 
which can be diademed by fta^ only. 
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4Uily and Ia*tly, In other places of 
scripture, the word, signifies 

plainly and literally and in its most na> 
turid sense, a firm belief and persua> 
sion j a firm belief, the being, and at- 
trib(|te8, and promises of God. Not, 
(as some understand it,^ a confident 
credulity in they know not what, in 
whatever their teachers require titem 
to believe; and that perhaps with so 
much the greater assurance, os the 
things are more absurd and unreason¬ 
able to be believed Neither does/^^/{ 
signify, (as others have contended,) 
a groundless imaginary assurance, and 
con^'dent reliance on our being unal¬ 
terably, we know not why, in the fa¬ 
vour of God. But it is a rational per- 
asuasion and firm belief, of his attributes 
discovered by nature, and of his pro* 
raises made known ii^the gospel; so as 
thereby to govern and direct our lives. 
Thus the word is used in the 1st verse 


not become a good Christian) except iht 
Father which hath sent me, draw him 
—every man that hath learned ^ the Fa* 
ther^ cometh unto me. The ^rase, esc* 
cept the Father draw himt isi m our pre¬ 
sent manner of.speakiim, difficult and 
unusual; but it is exp^ned by abat 
follows, he that Itath ^jjytmed the Fa* 
,ther. llje meaning is. No man can ef¬ 
fectually believe in Christ, except he 
first believes in God. Natural religion 
is the best preparative for the reception 
of the Christian. The love of truth and 
virtue in general, is the dispensation of 
the Father; and the doctrine of the gorf» 
pel in particular, is the dispensation of 
the Son. Now as no man can receive 
Christ, who has not first heard, and is 
thus drawn by the Father: as no one 
can be a good Christian, who is not first 
resolved,to be a good man; so no one 
can hear the father, can come to God, 
unless he first have faith, and believes 


of this chapter, faith is the substance (a 
substantial well-grounded expectation) 
of things hopedfor, the evidence of thinp 
not seen. And,in the words of the 
text, without Jaith it is impossible to 
please God / for he that comelh to God, 
i,*ust believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder <f them that diligently seek 
fum. ^ 

To c^e to God, signifies, according 
to the nature of the Jewish language, 
making profession of religion; undertak¬ 
ing to live a holy and virtuous life, in 
i^dience to God’s comfiiands, and in 
expectation of his rewards. And it an¬ 
swers to another phrase of the like im¬ 
port, walking with God; which signifies 
con^nuing and persevering in that reli¬ 
gious practice, whereof coming to God 
IS the beginning or entrance. Thus 
(Gen, T 22.) Enoch walked with God; 
apd, (vi. 9.) Noah was a just man, and 
j^ifect in fus generation, and Noahwalked 
tmh God. Walking with God, is being 
perfect or stedfastin tbatreligious course 
of life, whereof coming to God, is mak¬ 
ing the first profession. He that com- 
e£ to God, IS as much as to say, who- 
' soever will be a virtuous or religious 
: liilike manner, as, he that com- 
* atii to Christ, signifies more particularly 
ba. that will take upon him to be a Chris¬ 
tiaan No man can come to me, says our 
' Sttvio]ur, vi. 44^ (that is, he can- 


in him. The dispensation of the Fa¬ 
ther, that of creation or natural religion, 
is a necessary preparative for the dispen¬ 
sation of the Son, that is, for the gos¬ 
pel : And it must itself have preparation 
made for it by faith going before, as by 
the first foundation of all. He that com¬ 
et k to God, must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that diU- 
genily seek him. 

The sense therefore of the^text is 
this. ■ ■ . i 

It is in vain to make profeseiMlit^ re¬ 
ligion, without being first well ini^ucted 
and firmly persuaded of this fouikdafidli; 
the being and attributes of Godr There 
is no Christian, who is not well a^mrized 
of this; and may be apt to think per¬ 
haps, that it is needless to remind him 
of It. But there are few who consider 
these first principles;^ religion, so seri¬ 
ously and so frequen^ as they ought to 
do; and in such a manner, as to cause 
them to prbduce their proper effect, by 
influencing their whole lives and conver¬ 
sations. For knowledge is but a dor¬ 
mant habit, if not mccited by cemstant' 
meditation 1 and powers are of no use, 
if not produced into act. Right nodbns 
of the being and attributes of God, every 
one knows, are the foundation oi sH re¬ 
ligion : But then this knowledge must 
•not be a bare speculation $ but a seri¬ 
ous, practical, affiseting impressimi, and 
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deep sense upon the mind, of a sopreme 
being, who created the world by his 
power, picservea and governs it bv his 
goodness and wisdom, and will judge is 
with justice, mercy, and truth : Of such 
a supreme being j whose glory, no eye 
can behold j whose majesty, no thought 
can comprehendm whose power, no 
strength can resist; from whose pre- 
sende, no swiftness can flee; from 
whose knowledge, no secret can be con¬ 
cealed ; whose justice, no art can evade; 
whose goodness, every creature partakes 
of. This is that /ait/if without which it 
is iftipossihle to please God. It is impos¬ 
sible to please him without it *, not that 
virtue and righteousness, if it were pos¬ 
sible to find them without /aiV/t, could 
be in themselves unacceptable to (lod ; 

, but that, because without such faii/t 
' there can be no righteousness, tliereforc 
neither without it can God possibly be 
pleased. Righteousness is the only 
means, by which rational beings can 
obtain the favour of God; and there- 
fore since Jaith is necessary in order to 
righteousness, it is consequently neces¬ 
sary to the obtaining of the favour of 
God. He that will please God, must 
come to him in the ways of virtue and 
true holiness; and he that cotnelh to God, 
must first believe that he is. 

From what has been said upon this 
head, we may easily dissipate the vain 
fears of many pious and sincere persons, 
who are very apt to be suspicious of 
themselves mat they want true faitht 
and consequently that their religion is 
vain. Now this fear, in such persons, 
evidently arises from want of having a 
distinct notion what Jaith is. They are 
possessed of the thing ; but fur want of 
clearly understanding the notion, they 
are not able to ju^e rightly whether 
they have it or not. From the explica¬ 
tion which has now been given of that 
matter, men may cosily examine them¬ 
selves,-whether they have that Jaith 
which 1 have been describing, or no. 
And without entering into the deBnition 
at all, there is yet a plainer rule given us 
by our Saviour; by its ^fruits we may 
hnffm it. Wherever the fruits of righte- 
ountess and true virtue are found, there 
cannot be wanting the root of frith, 
frohi which tliose fruits proceed; For 
h« that cometh to God, does certainly 


believe that he is; and gives the best 
proof in the world that he does so. On 
the contrary, whosoever upon examin¬ 
ation finds not in his life the fruits of 
righteousness; whatsoever his specula¬ 
tive understanding may be, yet in 4he 
Christian sensi he may be sure he has 
no Jaith, For if the spring, the cause, 
the active principle were present; thei^ 
would not be wanting its proper cilect. 
Such as the root. is, such will be the 
branches. He who seriously believes 
that God M; will endeavour to come 
unto him, in the ways of truth and righ¬ 
teousness. 

Having thus briefly explained the for¬ 
mer part of the words; and shewn both 
what ^aith is, and how absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; as without which it is impossible < 
to please God, or to come unto him ; it 
remains that I consider, in the latter part 
of the words, those two fundamental in¬ 
stances or primary objects of faith, laid 
before us by the apostle; namely, the 
being of God, and his relation to us; 
that he ist and that he is a rewarUer of 
them that diligently seek him. The first 
foundation of all, and the primary ob¬ 
ject of faith, is the being of God; he 
that cometh to God, must believe that he 
is. Now the grounds or arguments, up¬ 
on which our faith in this particular is 
built; besides the evjdence ana autho¬ 
rity of revelation; are, from reason it¬ 
self, and from the very nature of things, 
many and various: there being hardly 
any thing in nature, from whence the'- 
certainty of the being of God, m^y not 
justly and reasonably be deduced. Some 
of the argnnients are abstruse, and re¬ 
quire attention; but, when thoroughly 
considered, conclude most strongly to 
the convict!of obstinate unbelievers. 
Others are plain, easy, and obvious,'suit¬ 
ed to all capacities ; always i eady at 
hand to confirm the frith even of the 
meanest understandings; and yefit dif¬ 
fering from the former, not in strength, 
but ^jm Joeing more common only. It 
would'ne tedious to repeat at length up¬ 
on this head a great number of argu¬ 
ments among Christians to whom they 
have been so often urged, aiHl are so > 
well understood. But by a brief reca- ' 

R itulation,to remind ourselves frequent- 
y of things already known, for the bet- 
tWesMrtiiigof medittniotis, cannot 
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but in nwny cases be very useful. For 
me, saith St Paul, to repeat unto you 
the same things, is not grievous, and Jot 
you it is safe. To this purpose, the nu¬ 
merous arguments, which prove (in par¬ 
ticular) the being of God, may be natu¬ 
rally reduced to the two ^hich follow. 

First, That it is evident, both we our- 
s4llves, and all the other beings we know 
iif the world, are weak and dependent 
creatures; which neither gave ourselves 
being, nor can preserve it by any power 
of our own: And that thecetbre we 
entirely owe qur bein^ to some supe¬ 
rior and more powerful cause; which 
superior cause either must be itself the 
first cause, which is the notion of 
God; or else, by the same argument as 
abefore, muft derive from him, and so 
lead us to the knowledge of him. If it 
be, said, that we received oi r being 
from our forefathers by a continued 
natural succession, (which however 
would not in any step have been pos¬ 
sible, without a perpetual providence,) 
yet still the argument holds no less 
strong concerning the first of the whole 
race; that he could not but be made 
by a superior intelligent cause. If an 
atheist, contrary to the truth of all his¬ 
tory, shall contend that there may have 
been, without any beginning at all, an 
eternid succession of men; yet still it 
will be no less evident, that such a per¬ 
petual succession could not have been 
without an eternal superior cause; be¬ 
cause in the nature of things theni- 
aplves mere is manifestly no necessity, 
that any such succession of transient 
beings, either temporary or perpetual, 
should have existed at all. 

Secondly, The other argument, to 
which the greatest part of the proofs of 
the being of God may briefly be re-' 
duced, is the order and beauty of the 
world; that exquisite harmony of na¬ 
ture, jjby which (as St. Paul expresses 
it, Rom. i. 20.) the invisible thmss of 
God from the creation of the 
clearly seen, being understood ^ the 
things that are made. Aqd tills argu¬ 
ment, as it is infinitely strong to the 
most aopurate philosophers, so it is 
also sufiScientl^ obvious even to the 
meanest capacities. Whose power was 
it (Psal. civ. 2.), that framed this beau- 
. tiful and stately fab^, this inuneiue 


and spacious World ? that stretched mt 
the North over the empty ^ce, and 
hanged the earth upon r^htngl (Job, 
XXVI 7-) That formed those vast and 
numberless orbs of heaven (Psal. xix. 
1.), and disposed them into such re-» 
gular and uniform modons? (PSal. cxlvii. 
4.) i that appointed iAsud to rule the 
day, and the Moon^hd the stars to 
govern the night i (Hsol civ. 19 ) that 
so adjusted their several distances, as 
that they should neither be scorched 
by heat, nor destroyed by cold ! that 
encompassed the earth with air so won¬ 
derfully contrived, as at on% and the* 
same time to support clouds for rain, 
to afford winds for health and traffiok, 
to be proper fur the breath of animals 
by its springy for causing sounds by its 
motion, for transmitting light by its 
transparency? that fitted toe watpr to 
affnrii vapours for rain, speed for traffic, 
and fish for nourishment and delicacy-^ 
that weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance; and adjusted 
them in their most proper places for 
fruitfulness and health ? that diversified 
the climates of the earth into.such an 
agreeable variety, that in that ^eat dif¬ 
ference, yet each one has its proper 
.seasons, day and night, winter and 
summer ? that clothed the face of the 
earth with plants and flowers, so ex¬ 
quisitely adorned with various and 
illimitable beauties, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of them i that replenished the 
world with animals, so diderent from 
each other m particular, and yet all in 
the whole so much alike ? that framed 
with exquisite workmanship the eye 
for seeing, and other parts of the body 
necessarily in proportion, without which 
' no creature could ha^e long subsisted i 
that, beyond all these things, endued 
the soul of man vdth far superior facul¬ 
ties; with understanding, judgment, 
reason, and will; with faculties whmrc- 
by in a most exalted manner God 
teaches us more than the beasts tf the 
field, and maketh us tciser than the foods 
q^'heaven (.lob, xxxv 1 i 
It na commonly alledged by unbe¬ 
lievers, that ait these tmngs are done 
by second causes. And suppose they 
were, (which however is not imiver- 
sally true; But suppose they were 
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efiected by second causes^) yet hoar 
would that diminish the necessity of 
acknowledging the first cause ? If 
among meot many things are performed 
by the use of instruments ; are those 
things therefore ever the less justly as¬ 
cribed to the hands which used the in¬ 
struments? Becs0^ every Vhcel 
watch moves only naturally, according 
to the frame of its parts, and the 
strength which the spring impresses 
upon it; is therefore the skill of the 
workman the less to be acknowledged, 
who adjusted those very things? Or 
because it is natural for tiie wheels of a 
watch, or for the rooms of a house, to 
be of such particular shapes and dimen¬ 
sions, does this make it possible, that 
therefore they may have been “formed 
so without any artificer? All natural, 
all second causes, are noting else, bat 
either the inanimate motions of sense¬ 
less matter, or the voluntary motions of 
dependent creatures. And what are 
these, but one of them the direct cme- 
ration; and the other, only the free 
permission, of Him who ruleth over 
all ? M^*s neglecting therefore to infer 
the bemg of God, from every thing 
they see or think of every day, is in 
reality as great a stupidity as if from 
the constant and regular continuance 
of the day-light, men should cease to 
observe, that there is'' such a thing as, 
the sun in the heavens, from wlience 
that light proceeds. Nor would it be 
more amsurd to imagine, that the light 
would continue,' though the sun which 
causes it, were extinguished; tlian that 
the effects of nature c^n regularly go 
on, witliout the being of God who 
causes those effects. To evade this 
argument tbare is no other possible 
ws^, but to affirm either that all things 
were produced by cl^nce, or that they 
are 4Ui eternal net^arily of them¬ 
selves. As to chance, it is evident that 
is nothing but a mere word, or an ab¬ 
stract nouoa in our manner of conceiv¬ 
ing thia^ It has itself no real being; 
itisr^plmng, and can do nothing. Be- 
sidee^ in the.wprks of God, the further 
niedf search, and the more discoveries 
they make, the greater exactness they 
constantly find ; whereas in things done 
okber by the art of man, or by what 
we call chance, the contrary always is 


true; the more they are understood, 
the less accurate they appear. Beyond 
all credulity therefore is the credmous. 
ness of atheists, whose belief is so ab¬ 
surdly strong, as to believe that chance 
could .make the world, when it cannot 
build a house f that chance should pro¬ 
duce all plants, when it cannot paint 
one landskip; that chance should foHli 
all animals, when it cannot so much as 
make a lifeless watch. On the‘other 
hand therefore, if they wil) affirm that 
all things nre eternal; yet still the ar¬ 
gument holds as strong as befbre, that 
things which cannot for any time exist 
without a cause, can much less without 
a cause exist through all time. Unless 
they will affirm, that all things exist by 
an internal absolute necessity in their 
own nature. Which that they do not, 
is evident from hence; that there ex¬ 
ists in the world an infinite diversity 
of things, whereas necessity is uniform 
and without variation. 

Having thus briefly shewn that God 
is; it wilieasily follow in the next place, 
that he is and must be a rmarder tf 
them tJtat diligently seek him. For he 
that governs the motions of every even 
the smallest particle of lifeless matter, 
and by whose providence every vege¬ 
table and every the meanest animal is 
perpetually preserved; without whom, 
not a sparrow falls to the ground ; and 
with whom, oven the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered; shall he not 
much more take care of us, (1 we of 
little faith ? Now the proper atm prin¬ 
cipal care or government over rational 
creatures, is the rewarding or punish¬ 
ing them according to their respective 
deserts. If therefore God is, (as hath 
before been proved,) and is governor 
of the world; it follows that he must 
be also, (since therein principally all 
government consists; he must be) a 
remrder of them that diligently seek 
him. 

application, of what has been 
said7*w briefly; let, to scepticsr and 
2dly, to believers. 

1st, To such as are scepticr dr unhb- 
lievers of the being of God, iffe advise- 
able in the first place, that the) cbnsider 
how uncomfortable their opinioff ii. It 
is plain, such is the condition of human 
nature In this life, that ve are conti- * 
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tutally sanrounded with evils which we 
cannot prevent with wants which we 
are not 'able to supply, with infirmities 
which We cannot remove, with dangers 
which we can no way escape. Our en* 
joyments are sudli, as are not for one 
moment secure; our expectations, of 
such things as are not in our own power 
to accomplish. We are apt to grieve, 
for things we cannot help; and to be 
tormented with fears, of what we can¬ 
not prevent. And in all these eases, 
there is n6 substantial comfort, but in 
the belief of God: and in tne sin^lar 
satisfaction of having him our friend. 
Had the thing therefore really in itself 
any uncertainty, (which is by no means 
the case,) yet it could not but be what 
every wise and reasonable man must 
desire and wish might be true, that the 
world were governed by a wise and 
just and merciful God. So that even ^ 
sceptics themselves cannot but be self- 
condemned, when they mock and scoff 
at religion; when they refuse to hear 
arguments for the truth of the most de¬ 
sirable thing in the world; and will not 
examine those evidences and proofs of 
religion, which are reidly much stronger 
than these persons can before-hnnd 
imagine. And if the proofs were much 
weaker than they arc, yet they would 
deserve at least to be seriously consi¬ 
dered; because jthe hazard on one side 
is infinitely great, if religion, which 
they reject, be true; whereas on the 
other side there is no hazard at all, if, 
b^ing received as true, it could possibly 
prove to be a mistake. 

2dly, To sincere believers, the use of 
what has been said, is; that being once 
satisfied in the main and great truths of 
religion, they suffer not themselves to 
be moved, and their faith in this great 

S oint, shaken, by nice and uncertain 
isputes about particular questions of 
le$| moment. For, which way soever 
many such controversies of an abstruse 
and difficult nature, be deterimn^; yet 
the great foundation of reliflir upon 
which a wise man may always act 
steadily, is laid deep and sure in this 
plain proposition, that God is, and that 
he i$ a retoarder of than that diligently 
* eeektkm. 


SERMON VU, 

By Francis Attbrsurt, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Rochester, and Dean 
of WestoHnster. 

On tUe Incarnatli^ of our.Lord. 

Mattu. xi. 6. 

Btcsseil is he whosoever shall not be oflenJo.i in 
tne, 

And can any man then be offended in 
thee, blessed Jesu! who hast under¬ 
taken, and done, and suffered so much 
for all men! who willingly empticibt 
thyself of all thy gloiy, leftest heaven 
and tlie bosom of thy Father, for our 
sakes; and when thou tookest upon 
thee to deliver man, didst'not (as at 
this time) abhor the virgin's womb! 
Can a design of so much goodness ever 
miscarry by the folly of those, on whose 
very account it was undertaken !' Can 
such a message of love (of a love as¬ 
tonishing and infinite) be rj^cted!— 
Canst thou thyself, the gi'eat messenger, 
be received any otherwise, than with 
the open arms and hearts of oil tby 
creatures, for whose redemption tltou 
wert thus made flesh, and dweltst among 
us !—Is it possible for any one of them 
to be any ways offended in thee 1 
Yet so it is, blessed Lord! that from 
th]^ first com^ig in the fl^esh to this 
time, there have been unreasonable men 
all along, that have taken offence at 
thee!—And there will not fail to be 
such within the pale of Christianity it¬ 
self, even till thy second coming to judge 
the world!-—Tny doctifkies liaveibeen 
complained of, as laying too great a 
restraint on human nature, as hard and 
unpracticablb;^yings 1— Thy mysteries 
have b6en doubted of, disputed against, 
and ridiculed, by men of perverse ^and 

{ iroud minds, wno are resolved’ to* be- 
ieve nothing farther than they can 
tliorouffhly and clearly compreliend 
it!—Tny person itself die chreumstau-. 
ces ami way of thy coming, have been* 
an offence unto many l—i’o t/ie Jews a 
stumbling‘hlockt and to tlte Greeks fool¬ 
ishness! (i Cor. i. 23.) A constant 
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occasion of falling to all godless and 
sinful men, whose high minds are not 
brouj^ht into captivity to the obedience 
of faith, nor made fit for the reception 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus!—But 
blessed are all they (Imve tliy holy lips 
pronounced) who in none of these 
ways are oiFendedJn thee! 

ASHo the two rormcr waj'S of being 
offended in Christ, on the account of 
the difficulty of practising those duties 
he has enjoined, and believing those 
articles of faith he hath proposed, I 
shall not at present enter into the con¬ 
sideration of them. The festival we an 
now celebrating determines me rather 
to point ‘my reflections on the offence 
which has oeen taken at the person of 
Christ, the method and mannea»of his 
coming amongst us!—The objections 
of which' kind, I shall briefly propose, 
and answer; that so having rooted and 
grounded ourselves in a firm belief of 
the doctrine, we may, with the more 
assurance, make those several improve¬ 
ments of it, which will be profitable 
unto godlines. 

It hath formerly, by Porphyry and 
Celsus, aad ever since* by their succes¬ 
sors, the open or hidden enemies of 
Christianity, been thus argued: 

That the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the Son of God is unreasonable and 
incredible ; inconsistent with the clear 
notions we have of the unlimited per¬ 
fections of God, and the finite proper¬ 
ties of man ; between which there i^so 
wide and eternal a difloience as seems 
to render them incapable of being 
joined together in one and the same 
erson or subject. For bow can wis- 
om, perfection, and happiness itself, 
be tmxed with folly, infirmity, and nii- 
serj^ What union can there be be¬ 
tween what is finite, and that which is 
infinite ? 

But were it conceivable* how the di¬ 
vine and human nature could be united 
into one person; yet it is not (say they) 
reasonable to believe that such a method 
was actually tajeen. For surciy there 
were other ways beside this of restoring 
lapsed man to the favour of God, and 
that happiness which .he had forfeited, 
and of taking away the sins of the 
world: the unlimited mercy of the di¬ 
vine nature was of i^elf sufficient to 


compass this end, and forgive this debt, 
without requiring any ransom ;^and un-, 
less a Godf Incarnate were c^solutely 
and indispensably requisite, to free man¬ 
kind from the guilt and dominion of 
their sins, it is no ways reasonable* to 
think that recourse was had to so extra¬ 
ordinary a remedy. 

Now, as to the first part of the objec¬ 
tion, the impossibility of an union be¬ 
tween God and man in the same person 
or subject, it is a bold and a presump¬ 
tuous plea.. For who is he, among the 
rcasoners of this world, that is able pre¬ 
cisely to determine, in sudi obscure’ 
points as these, what is possible Or im¬ 
possible to be accomplished by almighty 
wisdom and power? Are our notions 
of these two beings, God and man, so 
full every way, and distinct and clear, 
ns to satisfy us, that such an union is in 
itself repugnant, and altogether impos¬ 
sible ? Would we impartially consider 
what passes within our minds, when we 
employ them in such nice disquisitions 
as these, we should find, that all that 
passes there is darkness and confusion; 
and that we can discern too little of 
either of these natures, to be able to 
pronounce, with any assurance, that it 
is impossible fur them to be joined to¬ 
gether in one person. 

We have no just idea indeed of the 
manner ip which such an union may be 
effected; but so neither have we of tlie 
manner of that union which is between 
our souls and bodies. An union, whj^i 
wc can as little explain, or comprohedm, 
as even that of the jDeity with the 
humanity .. and which yet we can no 
more doubt of, than we can of our 
own being and subsistence. Will the 
most keen and piercing wit among the 
sons of men say, that he perceives 
plainly, how a corooreal can be joined 
to an incorporeal being; and what are 
those common ties and ligaments that 
hold them: how they act upon each 
other 4 ,.,i^ve, and are moved by turns; 
and whir kind of contact that is, by 
which such motions are mutually com¬ 
municated ? No, these are secrets, 
which we can no ways, by any strength 
of thought, fathom; and which per¬ 
haps we should have been apt to una- 

f pne inconsistent and impassible specuw ** 
ations, bad hot experience taught 
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that things are really so, though we 
caonot possibly find out how they should 
be 80 . 

Had the spirits of men been once un> 
bodied, anjd had God revealed to them in 
that state of separation, that he de- 
signed them for another station in a 
lower world; and, in'order to it, would 
clothe them with gross and sensible 
matter, and make them act continuallr 
in concert with fleshly organs, and with 
dependence upon them, no doubt but 
oni of these lorward reasoners .would 
have concluded immediate!^, that the 
thing proposed was unphilosophical and 
id>surd.—And. therefore, that, either 
the revelation did not really come from 
God, or that this could not be the 
sense of it.—For how could body and 
spirit, things so totally different, any 
ways meet together, and compose one 
entire subject ? or how could they, 
when thus* met, have any possible in¬ 
fluence on each other ? 

These therefore are immoilest and 
nnjustinable ways of reasoning, which 
would persuade us to reject truths, on 
the account of some supposed impossi¬ 
bilities, of which it is manifestly im¬ 
possible that we should have any clear 
and adequate conception. And there¬ 
fore, in all such cases, it becomes not 
us to say, what can, or cannot be done, 
or what the "nature of things will, or 
will not admit of. The short and only 
sure point upon which controversies of 
this kind must turn is to see what God 
in his holy Word has assured us con¬ 
cerning them. 

As to the second part of the objec¬ 
tion, Tliat there were other ways of 
bringing about the pardon of sin, and 
the salvation of man ; far be it from us 
to prescribe to God, or to say,—That 
mfinite Goodness and Wisdom itself 
could Ijmvc found out no otlier expe¬ 
dient. .But. since tliis, and no other, 
was made use of by God, we must 
needs tbink it the most proper of J|py* 
and thi^I>est proportioned to thoifl^^ds 
and purposes for which he desired it. 
And .l^hpugh it becom*^ us rather im¬ 
plicitly to adore the divine wisdom, 
than curiously to inquire into the rea¬ 
son^, and boldly to sound the depths of 
it; ye^t'i8 there some light a^rded.^us 
m M&riptwep whtreby we may diicover 


a mighty fitness and congruity between 
l^e naetnod that was used, and the end 
that was brought about by it.” 

Guiding ourselves therefore by the 
discoveries made to us on this head in 
holy writ, we.||iiy safely venture to 
say,—It was fit and requisite, tltat our 
Redeemer should be Go^ that, by the 
infinite dignity of his^rson, the{§alue 
of the sacrifice which he made of him¬ 
self in the flesh, might be so far en¬ 
hanced, as to become a sufficient atbne- 
raentfor'the sins of the whole world: 
That the laws which he should publish 
n^ht carry in them the utmost oblira- 
t* and force: That his doctxffe 
might have the highest authority: 
That we, beinp assured of his absolute 
securit^from sm, might look up to his 
example, as to a perfect pattern of holi¬ 
ness ; and in all things, without doubt 
or fear, implicitly follow his steps. 

It was fit he should be Gdd, tjiat he 
might give an instance of infinite con¬ 
descension and love towards us, and 
might from hence engage us to love 
and obey him also, without boimdst 
That he might be enabled in our behalf 
to vanquish Satan, and ail the powers 
of hell, and erect a spiritual kingdom 
in the hearts of men, by triumphing 
first over all the strength, and cunning, 
and malice, of our spiritual enemies. 

It was highly expedient also, that he 
should be man, that our ofiences might 
be repaired in that nature which com¬ 
mitted them: And cf, one man*s dis- 
obedience, manxj^foere made ^nnersf so^ 
hy the obedience one many many might 
be made righteous. Rom. v. 19. 

That he might be qualified from 
thence to be a merciful and Jaithful 
hidi priest in things pertaining to (^d 
(Heb. ii. 17.), ana a proper interJi;- 
sor with him for man, whose infirmities 
he had tried, whose needs he had been 
sensible of; and having himse^suffered 
and been tempted, might be able and will¬ 
ing to succour those that are tempted. 
Ver. 18. 

Lastly, That by appearing io^ human 
form, he might make a dimreace be¬ 
tween the rigorous and astonishing dis- > 
pensation of the law, and that milder 
one of grace: Coming to ps in the most 
familiar and winning way; instructing 
US in our duty like one of us; and pro- 
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potting to us a lively and full example 
of what he taught, in what he did and 
sudhred for us. 

These are some of the accounts 
which (xod has hinted to us in scripture, 
why his inimite wisd^ was pleased to' 
pitch upon this way, rather tinn any 
otlier, of reconciling man to himself 
An^yet, afrer dll the accounts we can 
give ourselves of it, we cannot but con* 
ress it to be an abyss of mercy, which 
neither we nor angels are able to pry 
into; and which God alone, who con¬ 
trived it, can fully explain and com- 
Btehend ^ 

'^et us forbear therefore to wlRe 
farther into the depth of this great 
mystery of God manifest in the desh; 
and let us satisfy ourselves witjj believ¬ 
ing it^as God has revealed it, without 
indulging our curiosity in an unprofit¬ 
able search after the reasons which in¬ 
duced God to order the stupendous 
work of our redemption in so incon¬ 
ceivable a manner; And let us proceed 
tO 'draw from thence those plain practi- 
cid improvements, which may render it 
|>ro 6 tablc unto godliness, and with 
which it will readily furnish us. 

And the first and most natural 'use 
are are to mkke of it is, to raise to our- 
.-selwes from thence mutter of thankful¬ 
ness and spiritual joy. Behold^ I britig 
i/ouf said the angel to the sliepherds, 
good tidings'of great jny^ xchich shall be 
4o aU j)e<^e .* For unto you is born this 
siayt tn the cHy of Davids a Saviour^ 
^ich is Christ the Lqffi. Luke, ii. 10, 
11. And these indeed are the best 
tidings that ever God sent, or the world 
received; tidings of no less than free¬ 
dom from the guilt and punishment of 
of a way opened to repentance, 
.Ah the favour of God; to peace of 
jconscience in this world, and everlasting 
happiness in the next. 

^fbr« the coming of Christ, all the 
account we could have of these things 
from the light of nature, went no farther 
than this,—-Tliat the breach of any of 
God^a laws twought guilt along with it; 
and that guilt made us lialiie to punish¬ 
ment -—Whether God, upon any con¬ 
siderations, would ever remit this pu¬ 
nishment, was more than mere reason 
. could possibly tell us For the justice 
4 >f God certainly required, that sin 


should be followed witli punishment: 
Nor was this inconsistent wtth the good¬ 
ness of God, which was otherwise suf¬ 
ficiently manifested to us Under these 
kind of dark and uncomfortable reason¬ 
ings were we left, till Christ the sun of 
righteousness jirose with heaUng^ his 
m»gs (Mat. jv. 2.,) and publiwra the 
gospel of repentance, and remission of 
sins. All tlianks and praise therefore 
be given to him, that bur tongues can 
possibly express, or our hearts con¬ 
ceive ! Abraham, at a mighty distance, 
and upon'a .very and imperfect view 
of* it, rejoiced to see this day (John, viii. 
56.) : The angels, who Rieniselves had 
no interest in this deliverance, yet were 
highly. pleased with the prospect of 
those blessings it derived on their fbl- 
low-creature man; and therefore sung 
that hymn on this occasion, which the 
Evangelist has recorded —be to 
God on flight on earth peacet good^voUl 
tmards men. Luke, ii. 14. And shall 
not we, for whose sake this peace was 
sent on earth, and to whom all this 
good-will was meant, shall not we also 
give glory to God on high, and rejoice 
before him with reverence ? Surely this 
is news, at which (os Isaiifh propnesies 
of the miraculous effects that should 
take place in the kingdom of the Mes¬ 
siah) the lame man shall leap as an hartf 
and the tongue of the dUmo shall sing. 
Isa. XXXV. 6 - 

A second improvement that should 
be made of this doctrine is, to raise our 
love to God from hence, to all the de¬ 
grees of which it is capable. 

For love surely deserves returns of 4 
love; and the highest instances of love, 
the highest returns of it. Now in this^ 
teas manifested the love of God towas^ 
ust because that God sent his only Segoi~ 
ten Son into the worldt that he n^gfJlive 
through Am, Herein is love (os^t. John 
continues his argument), uet^^t tee 
loved God (that is, loved Gotfbrs^and 
by that 'means drew down hislove^i^n 
us), but thathejoved us (antdbedi^.tly, 
freely), anr/'senT his Santa he the pro¬ 
pitiation for our sins. (1 jQhn, iv* 9, 
10 .) 

Had God sent the meanest attend¬ 
ant ill the court of heaven, tg publish 
abroad,|;he good tidings of his fred and 
voluntary pardon of stn, should- we not 
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have entertained it os a message of d!)' 
sf^eakabie love! Howmuchmore, rrhm 
lie sends his iBon, his only b%otteu Son, 
on this errand! When he sends him to 

{ lartake of our nature, and of all the in< 
imities, miseries shame, and pain that 
attend it; und at last to be made a sa« 
orifice for our sins, by*th?^ very hands 
of those men for who.<c sake he loR 
heaven ifThts raises the motive so Ir'^h, 
that our lips are faint when we speak pf 
it; and oiir heart melts away almost un- 
^r Uie sense of that excessive burthen 
01 love which lies upon us. • 

Bat how strangely is the force of this 
motive weakened by those who make 
Christ a mere man, not the eternal Son 
of God, sent out to us from the bo>.om 
his Father! For at this rate the love 
of God toward us abates very much; and 
then, 1 am afraid, ours toward him will 

{ )ronortionably abate with it. For the 
jlgner aji^irehensions w'C have of God's 
antecedent love to mati, dte t-tronger 
will our endeavours still be to raise our 
altections up to a pitch some way suit¬ 
able to these apprehension.*;. 

. j So that, whetlier these men have, by 
/fliis expedient, lessened the diHlcultioa 
of their faith, or not (which is matter 
of dispute), sure we are, that tliey have 
evidenti^Iesscned the argument I’or tlicir 
love by , 

Anoth^ to'make of 

thisdoctrifie IS, to'give usan high sense 
,of the dignite of our nature, and an 
liearty disple^ure at those sins which 
debase and dishonour it. 

Behold nbf, as the Apostle to the 
Hebrews argufjs, is that prophecy of the 
Psalmist concerning luaa fulfilled in 
your ears— T/iou hast crowned him with 
gtor^f and honour, and hast set him over 


ture, assumption to the divine, is 
irow-'SKulmccd far above principalities 
and every created boitig; 
in the person of Christ, bo- 
teme'te' object of adoration, even tp 
spiriu of tjj^e .first rank and order. For, 
as the S&me Apostle interprets another 
pMsagc of the Psalmist, When God 
brou^^his Jirst begotten Son into the 
Viorw, KesaUh^ Let all the angek of God 
smprehiphim. iieb. i. 6, * « 


Should not 8uch*a reflection as this 
r nmke us resolve to do nothing beneath 
tlir.t nature which God hSts so highly 
honoured ? Not to imllute it widi vile 
adections and lusts; Not to set it upon 
; mean and iin'^orthy pursuits, and on 
minding earthly things; but to have our 
CGUi'crsafion in heaven; from whence aho 
we hok jer the Saviour^ the Lor^ Jesus 
Christ, tfsho hall chanp^e our vm body, 
that it may be fa:ki(sifd like unto his glo¬ 
rious body. Phil. iii. 19, 20, 21. 

A sense of birth and noble blood will 
often keep men froih doing things he- 
neuth themselves, when no other m^ve 
«kn restrain them: And shall it nlPbe 
sufficient to preserve us from every evil 
and de.Ciling work, to consider our near 
alliance with God hiroadf, by tlie inter- 
ventiofi ofthe Man Christ Jesus? Surely 
such a consideration should ei^age us, 
after tl'.e most pinvcrlul manner, to ;>m- 
ri;'y our nrdureSy even as his tspure ; and 
to C''c-iise ourselves from all JUihvtes^ vf 
Jicih and wirit, 2 Cor vii. 1. ^ 

And as God’s assuming our 
should make us n ficct often onthh^ig* 
nity and worth of it, and resolve no|;i.|(> 
dctilc that with base and brutjsh enjoy¬ 
ments w'isich Christ has thus enuobled 
t^nd sanctified ; so, on the other h^d» 
Thu condescension also of the Sro of 
God, in this mysterious work of diir re¬ 
demption, should infuse into us a spirit of 
universal liumiliLy, Since He who has 
the brightness of his Faiher*s glory^ and 
the express image of Ids.person (flcb. i. ^ 
3.), emptied li^self willingly of all that 
glory, to become u vile and miserable 
creature for the salvation of men, whjit 
aUccp lowliness of mind ought we (in 
imitation of him) to cari'y about us, 
through the several stages of life, 
the dilTercnt administrations of PfHri- 
dence i How willing should it make us 
to undertake any work, to be seen in any 
office, though never so mean and low, 
that tends any way to the good and wel- ^ 
fare of mankind i £t is the great Apos¬ 
tle's argument. Let nothing be dome 
(says he) through strife, or vain-glory; 
but in lowliness of mind, let- each esteem 
other better than themselves. Look not 
every man on his own things, but every 
ikau also on the things ^ others. Let 
this tnind be. in you, which was also in 
Christ Jeius; who bkng'ia the form of 
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Gnd, ihou^hf it not robbery to he equal 
toith God ; but made kinself o/norepu-'- 
tatio»f and took upon kirn thp form of q 
servant { and bein^foundin jriikion as a 
man, he humbled himself and hccnne obe¬ 
dient unto deaths even the death of the 
cross. Phil- ii. S, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

A fifth thing I would recommend to 
you, from considering the incaroiition 
of Christ, is, that we would take care to 
trace all the steps of that example which 
he set us in the fiesh ; and nhich that 
he might set us, was one great end of 
his taking our nature upon him. And, 
oi^let not this end be frustrated, by o^ 
n^ecting tb look up to that admirahm 

I mttem of all virtue and holiness in the 
ife of the immaculate Jesus, which the 
four gospels have afforded us! A life, 
as use^l to be handed do%rn to us in all 
its circumstances,*as his vciy prec^ts 
themselves. For in that he exemplined 
bis precepts, and gave an instance of 
the^ practicablencss, the beauty, and the 
power of them. Such an ^stance, as 
charms theses, and engages the hearts 
of all fliat b^old it; and will, if well at¬ 
tended to, iKm the same influence up¬ 
on us, that the enjoying the immediate 
view of God, face to face, once had up- 
oiUjMoses: it will make us shine with 
paft of that lustre we are looking upon, 
and transform us into some kind of re¬ 
semblance with it. We aUt voith open 
face beholding^ as in a glass, the glory of 
the Lord (^2 Cor. iii. 18.); that is, view¬ 
ing carefully the image of our I.ord’s 
life, as it is drawn to .us in the glass of 
the Evangelists, and studying to express 
it in ourselves, %oe shall he changed (as 
it follows) into the same image from glo¬ 
ry to glory i from one degree of virtue 
^d perfection to another,. till at last 
^ a/¥ive at the very measure of the sta¬ 
ture of the fulness qf Christ. Lphes. iv. 
IS. ^ 

I-Stoll mention but one improvement 
Vnore of the 'doctrine of the day, and then 
conclude.—And that is, that w-c should 
take occasion from hence, highly to es¬ 
teem and reverence the evangelical dis¬ 
pensation: To value and prize that 
everlasting gospel, which Christ sealed 
to us with his bloodj above all other 
books, religions, antl^iUdsnphies; abdve 
all other methods of liiibvg and d]^iDg 
that have been ever taught or prat^^a 
in the world. . ^ 


Sertn^ VIIX. 

. \Vere dtere nothing contained in it, 
but that faithjul saying, worthy of 
all accepiaaon, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. i. 
15 ); even that .should recommend it 
more to us, and make us take greater 
delight in perujirm it, thanjturning over 
all the volumes oi^it and reason, alfthe 
discourses of moral virtue,•'Sdl the trea¬ 
tises of arfis and scieif'Bes^.which thtf 
learned part of mankind dl^ong the Gen¬ 
tiles have afforded us: We should count 
them all hut dross and dutig, in compa¬ 
rison of i\\<S excellency of theknowlcd^e tf 
.Jesus Christ. Phil. lii. 8. 

But the best expression of our reve¬ 
rence tow'ards this gospel .is, Co comply 
with the terms of it. Let us remember 
that the last scope of the whole mystery, 
of godliness is, to oblige mankinci to be 
good and virtuous ; and to lead lives an¬ 
swerable to such bright 'discoveries and 
motives as revelation has proposed to us. 
And therefore let me exhort and beseech 
every one of you this day, as ye would 
not (as far as in you lies) frustrate the 
design of our Saviour’s birth;, as y§. 
would not baifie the truth of^those ' 

phecies concerning the innocence aHr' 
purity of the live.s of meo under the 
reign of the Messiah ; and, as ye would 
not hereafter wish, that Saviour 

had never been born, n^^pu your¬ 
selves neither; to be fo^your 

parts to annimi^^great eM of his in. 
enrnanon, anutA'livcas^ecomes apeoK 
pie, that have been thn redeemed oT 
the Lord. f ^ 

For how shall ye esca^ if ye neglect 
so great salvation f 

SERMON VIII. 


T(ie difHcuit Pas.sagrs of S 


vindicatt'd from such Oc^wtHma 
as are u.siially made totk*^'» and 
proper Directions givel^^lv we 
arc to use them. 4' 

2 PsT, iii. 16. 

la which are tome things bar«i^(o be onder- 
li'ood: Which they that are unlearaed and 
uits.able wrest, as they do alto^fte other 
scriptures, unto their own destru^jj^OD. 

St. Pkter, in this chapter, empld|!R 
his pen in fortifying the minds of thdM 
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, agatnn* 
met with 


ChrUtians, ^ whom he 
that scorn and mockery 
from some prophane men,- who disputed 
the certainty of this world's diasohitioin 
and of Christ's coming to judgment; and 
derided the eager expectations of the 
Aral believers concernihg it. fVhete 
(said theylis thepromhe of hit coming! 
for, tince thefaikorsfell asleep, all Ihhgt 


tie to the Rdoifuis (cbim. ii. 4.)* Detjd* 
teth thou the richet of his goodness, and 
Jprhearanoe, and ioag*sttgSnring j not 
knoioit^ that thegoodaest o/Godteadeik 
thee to repentance! From which parallel 
text tlius produced from St. Pau4 be 
takes occasion to speak of all his wri¬ 
tings, and of the imputation which in 
general lay upon them. As also in all 


^ ,--, — - ^ ^ • 1 ^ t • - ——W- 

continue as thsg/ mrejrom the beginning kis epistles (continues he\ sj^aking in 
of the creation, Vet. Against the*at* them of these things} in which, (i. e.lin 


tempts of thasc scoffers, the Apostle 
arms them, Utroughuut this whole chap¬ 
ter; assures them of the reality of their 
hopes, and of the truth of the divine 
proinists; and exhorts them to wait, 
with patience and humility, for tlieir ac* 
gompiishment. The Loid (saith he), 
« not slack concerning his pronthe (as 
some men count slackness), but is long- 
si0ering to ns-xcaid, not tuiiUng that any 
should perish, hut that all should come to 
repentance. * Ver. 9. 

Where he intimates the true reason 
of Christ’s delaying his coming to be, 
that he may give room and space to all 
enen every where to repent, and cm- 
bis gospel. Wherefore, beloved, 
says he 'a little afterwards), nicount 
that the long-n^eringof our Lord is sal¬ 
vation Even as our beloved biotlui Paul 
aIsQ.acc(sridm to the vcis ^om gnen unto 
hmf hath vmken unto p<u: As also vi 
all hSefds^, speaidf^m them of these 
things, in wi^ are sai^liings hard to 
he understood, m^h they that ate unlear¬ 
ned and unstaefe wrest, at they do also 
the other scriptelKS, to their own destruc¬ 
tion. Ver. 14, wc. 

He secihs purposely to liave made 
mention of St. Paul in this place, not 
only because he concurred with him in 
hisj|git|moDy concerning the end mid 
dmBB|sf God’s long surorance, but be- 
writings also had been object¬ 
ed aga^ii^by those very scoffers, as ob- 
■cuire aHj^uointelUgible. And there- 
foMju |Mfc an occasion of mentioning 
ot^Bjlll^e out of them, that he might 
bmiMbA Opportunity of vindicating the 
whole ^myhese men’s scornftil excep¬ 
tions. Accent, says he, that the long- 
the Lord is sdmtion ; even 
M oar Bwoed brother Paul also, accord- 
ingfo tXa^lu/isdom gioen unto him, hath 
unto you,. .The place of St. Paul 


which epistles [I explain itso, notwith¬ 
standing a criticism taken from the 
Greek, which would make the wwjhi 
m which belong to the thing! qiokemof 
in the epistles, and not to Uie epistlee 
themselves, which criticisin I sbdl not 
now trouble you with], >I say therefore 
tn which epistles, are some things ^ard to 
be understood, which 0iey that are un¬ 
learned and unxt ,ble (that are unlearn¬ 
ed, i. e. unskilled and unversed in di¬ 
vine things, and unstable, i e..ofiigh4 
desultory^^balanced minds) wrest, as 
they do tk^other scriptures^So their own 
destruction. * 

Having thus cleared{{|» eonnexionof 
the text, I shall disceuMe on it after the 
following manner: 

I. By enlarging a little on the prop^i- 
tion itseui which it contains, 
there are in St Paul’s writings, and 
in the other scriptures also, things 
hard to be uuderstood. 

II. By giving some account how, and 
for »hat reason it has come to pass, 
that the scriptures are, and musfcbe, 
in some measure obscure: how ne¬ 
cessary and unavoidable it was. that 
there ihould be some passages in 
them dark and difficult even to riiose 
who lived at the time when they w^ 
written, and yet more so to us, wft 
live at this distance from the age of 

sthe apostles. 

III. By shewing you tiiat this carries no 
reflection at all in it upon the divine 
goodness or wisdom. And then, hi . 
the 

IV. And last place, by raking some ob¬ 
servations from what has been said, 
and preventing the ill uses that may 
be made of it- 

1. 'fhUMprpB!i|d|it is evidenBy laid 
down in the upf^Phat there are in St. 
Paul’s wrUinjp thi^herd.^ be under- 


Eiifitimd to,,|jiiBai|tob4 tlUit in the epia- stood: Aud^t is pljlBty inumated, that 
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there are such things in the other pnrts 
of holy writ also: inasmuch as ihcv who 
wrest those diliicuit passages of St. l^aul» 
arc said to wrest tne other scriptures 

al 

It is indeed^an imdouhtcd tnitli, and 
what no good CJiristian is, I thhil:, in 
the least ooncerned to deny, tliat the 
bnoicH, both of the Old and New I'est- 
ament, 01*0 not every wherecqually dear 
and intalligible. They hove, like other 
books, a mixture of tliat which is easy, 
with that which is hard to be uiulcr- 
sfo^; agreit deal that is plain aiidob* 
vioQs, and somewhat also that is obscur^ 
ami difficult. Notwithstanding they 
were designed to contain 0 revdiition of 
(Jt)d*8 will to men, yet was not that re 
vclatioiv deeipnt’il to partake every 
where alike of iKt nature of its arcat 
Author and lleveal4.’r, who is (in tlic 
phrase of St. John) Li<'litf avd hi u'hcni 
ikere ix no darkness al ad. 1 .lohn, i. '>. 

Sometimes the things spt^'ti of are 
so mysteriods and sublime, mat our li¬ 
mited 'and weak apprehensions can 
hardly reach them. Sometimes the 
manner of speaking, even concertilng 
common things, is dark and dubious 
Tht^ Apocalypse is received into the c.'i- 
uoli, together with the other parts of 
scripture; the «;nse of it has been much 
sought and searched after, by pious and 
inquisitive men, in all ages of the church: 
And yet wc have reason to believe, that 
it .has never yet been thoroughly uii- 
der»tood by any man. 

Ill© beginning of Sf. .John’s gospel i.s 
a© far intelligible, ns tlrat it plainly 
enough establishes the divinity of our 
Lord, and his co eterpity with (rod the 
F^her: but yet nobody, I think, will 
say, that the sense of every term in that 
chapter is-so clear and easy, as that no 
Christian, of whatever rank or degrA, 
can* upon perusing, and attentively con- 
ndering the whole, miss the meaning of 
it. 

Even the^ discourses of our blessed 
I..ord are eoritewhat dark and intricate 
in fMXHe parts of them. That with Ni- 
oodemus about Qggeneration 'John, iii.', 
and that witli the niep of Caperniuitn, 
.pbout eating his bojlj^d biora (John, 

* su«), have m tliem swat4|riU command 
and exercise our utmost attention. And 
his aixxHint of the destruction of Joru* 


Salem, in 1$^. Mntthesv iMetth. xxiv), 
i.s so interwovep with that of the day of 
judgment, that it is very difficult, to dis¬ 
tinguish exactly, what expressions be-- 
long t-i the one, and what to the other, 
/ n 1 then, as to St. Paul in particular, 
his doctrines of justification by faith, and 
not by works; ol election and reproba¬ 
tion 1 GhI. ii 16 '; his desgrlpriim. of the 
strugdc between sin and thakiw', in the 
natural man, as >et unassiihedby grace; 
and Iiis account of the fpirituafbody 
with which wu arc to rise at the hist day , 
(lioiif. vii 1 Cor. xv.), are sufficient in* 
stancc-s of the truth of St. Peter's as¬ 
sertion, tliat in iiirn particularly are. 
some things hard to be understood. 

I bis truth therefore being supposed,, 
I jmieeed now, in the 

lid place, to’give some account,'how 
ihcKc obscure passJiges came to have a 
place in scripture: how it could not 
oiJiL'rvvisc lie but tb:it thelioly writings 
should, in some parts of them, be dark 
and difficult, even to those who lived at 
the time w hen they were written, and 
yet more so to us, who Hve at this dis¬ 
tance from the age of the apostles. 

And the plain account of this matter 
is, that, thougli the scripture was writ¬ 
ten by men, under the immediate in¬ 
spiration and guidance ^^the Holy 
(jhost, yet were those me* at th&iJme 
of this inspiration, lefl to the fre* use 
of tlu'ir own natural faculties and pow¬ 
er; and to express themselves every 
one after tiieir particulfiir fashion and 
manner, 'flic Holy Ghost, though it 
presidt'd over the minds andjpons ofthe 
apostles, so far ns topre^fervcTthem from 
error, yet doth not seem to have dicta¬ 
ted to them what they were to say, 
word by word, but in that to ha M jjeft 
tbem, in good measure, if 
gether, to themselves. Wlitch'Wpj^rs 
plainly from hence, in that vre fin'd the 
several writers of tiie Nqw'l^lfitahienc 
always in. their several ptopoF 
culiaf characters; and as 
their styles almost, as one hutnimlHRbr 
is from another. , 

For what is left to men to expresi) 
placed only under an ovor-ruling'povrer, 
whidi necessitates them' to s^ak tio* 
thing but truth, must needs 
od, though always truly, yecsdwirther 
unequal, unpertlect maq^r iMf 
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sometini^ more daricly» and sometimes brought to be sure £hdr old idiotiibiy 
more clearly. 1 say therefore, that the and plainness of speedi alQ% with • 

apostles aiia evangelists, making use of And is it strange '%hen, that the deep 
their natural faculties and ways of tilings of God should not 8lwaya^*ex- 
speech, in committing to writing the. pressed them in words of the great> 
truths delivered to thuin, it.could not est proprietyafid clearness? > 
be expected that they should speak The Eastern manner of thinking and 
always with the same &gree of perspi- speaking, at that time especially vrfien 
Ciiity, becaut^ no other writer does so. tfie scripture was written, was widely 
Further, tlie nature of some things different from ours, who live in this age, 
they delivered was such, so high and and this quarter of the world. 'Thelan- 
heavenly, so obscure and altogether un- giiage of the East speaks of nothing 
'known to men, that the language of simply,but in the boldest and most lofty 
men could not but fkil under them, dguiies, and in the longest and mpst 
When they were to express them, they strained allegories. Its transitions fram 
wercjof necessity sometimes to fall one thing to another, are irregular and 
short, in i^hat they said, of what they sudden, without the least notice given, 
imagined and conceived; 'and, for want Its manner of expressing things is won^ 
of fit and adequate terms, to clotiie derfully short and comprehensive, ao<as 
tlieir thoughts in unequal and improper to leave much moi# to be understood 
ones. Particular as to St. Paul, who than isplainly and directly spoken. And 
haddieenan the third heaven and there this also cannot but contribute to make 
beard things unutterable; was it to be the holy filings seem, in some parts of 
expected, Uiat, when lie came down them ob(|pre to such as are used ito 
from thence, he should have spoke of throw their thoughts and'their words 
those mysteries after a clear and satis* into a quite different mould, 
ftmtory mann'er i lio, those to whom he Beyond all this, we,, at this distance, 
apake must have been in the third hea- cannot be exactly acquainted with tiie 
ven too, thoroughly to have understood occasions upon which some parts of 
his meaning. scripture were written ; which neverthe* 

It is no w^der, therefore, that there lesc arc thu true and proper keys that 
should be ^ssages in scripture of a open the meaning of them. We see not 
dodi^ul and uncertain meaning, even the frequent allusions to customs then 
to those who lived at the time when known and in use. We are in the dark 
that scripture was penned. It is yet less to many of the objections made to the 
a wonder, that there should be many apostIu3(loetnne,whichare.tacitly ab- 
more such, with regard to us, who live at viated and answered by them in'.their 
this distance from tne age of the apostles, epistles, without being mentioned. 

For coDsidor we with ourselves, what Under these, and many othea* disadvan- ^ 
manner of men the apostles were in their tages, the holy scriptures must needs 
birth and education; what country they lie. witli regard to the obviousness- of 
in ; .what language they wrote in; their sense and meaning, to us, at this 
shall find it rather wonderful, distance: and it can be no blemish to 
tiPrthere are so few, than thatthereare Bieni therefore, if that meaning be not 
ao many things, that we ar^ at a lo.ss to mways obvious.' 
undess^h'd. lliey werc men all (ex- I might, with truth, add one thing 
meanly bom and bred, more u[>on this head, that, *WJiera t^e 
'|fm|i|amstructed utterly in ail the arts interpretation of scripture has any dif- 
ojppigktng end writing. All the laii- hciilty, that difficulty is often, in good 
gauges they were musters of, was purt- measure, owing to the prepostarous an- 
ly Jit^bat was necessary to express them- deavours used, by some men, to explain 
selyes upon the common affairs of life, and clear it. The muItipMeity of omn- 
and ^ matters of intercourse with men ments written upon scripture, and the 
rank and profession. When variety all ttiO’pos^bw nansesof any 
kheycai^ therefore to talk of the great text, startedtiy those writera, have iMen 
.do^nespiy^e cross, to preach up the so far from reaching the end aimed at* 
IM30itiishio| truths of the gospel, dfoy ^diysipflftittg'atldiwbtilaiKldtifieuitiesi 
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that they have east a mist over many 
places, which of themselves were plain 
clear; and have rendered some, 
i^Af^lwero really a little obscure, yet 
xntire unintelligible. 

Numberless volumes have been writ¬ 
ten on scripture, in every age almost 
since it was published; and still the 
later writers have generally striven to 
distinguish themselves from the elder, 
by some new guess, by saying somewhat 
that hath not been said before. And 
thus the mind of an honest enquirer is 


be believed or done by mq 

evident in scripture, will appear from 

these two considerations t 

1. The darkness of scripture in some 
particular places does not binder its be¬ 
ing generally f lain and clear. Its bay¬ 
ing sonie things in it hard to be under¬ 
stood, implies, that it ‘has but some, 
and that most things in it are ea^ to bo 
understood, and he open and level to 
the meanest understand!^. The truth 
is, whatever difficultidT there are in 
scripture, they are few and little 



, ight of the true one. well deserves the character holy 

But still It will be said, that these are bestows on it; that it is ^ lant^ unto 
only rational accounts how scripttlro hisjeet, and a tight unto his paths, Psalm 
comes in some places to be obscure, not cxix. 105.; that the testimony of ike Lord 
at all justificatiodl of its being so. God, is sure, andpveth wisdom unto the simple, 
who inspired the apostles to write the ver. 130; that th commandment of the 
holy sciipture, might, if he had pleased. Lord is pure, •and giveth tight unto the 
have su^ested to them the very words eyrs. Psalm xix. 8. And ii‘ in general, 
also in which it was to be i#tten; and, and for the most part, scripture be per- 
by that means, have made it all clear ^icuous and clear, we have reason to 
and easy, and took away all occasion of think there is enough of it clear to in¬ 
doubts and disputes concerning it. struct us in the whole of our duty; 


And since he could have done so, wiiy 
was it not done, if so be the scripture 
were designed for a rule of faith and 
manners i For can a rule be too 


and make us sufficiently wise unto sal¬ 
vation ; especially siuce,'in the 
2d place, Nothing there that is hard 
to be understood, is nicessary to be un- 
tain? Can a man know too plainly derstood by us; andtherdlbre, whatever 
what he is to do, and what he is to be- truth is contained in any obscuroi^laco 
* of scripture, we may satisfy ourselves. 


cer- 


Ueve? 

In answer to this, therefore, I shall 
shew, as 1 j>rop^osed, in the 
^ llld place, 'I'hat it carries no reflec¬ 
tion o]^ the divine goodness or wis- 
dona, that the scripture is not in every 
part as plain and clear, as it was possible 
to have been made 


thattho knowledge or practice of it shall 
never be required at our hands upon 
the account of its being contained 
there. 

I say, upon the account of its being 
tontained there; for “a necessary doc¬ 
trine that is delivered obscurely in one 

_ _.i_ y. . 


For (Ifit) the goodness of God is by place may yet be revealed dearly in an^ 
no means obliged to do every thing for other and wherever it is clearly revealed 
ns that is poraible to be done, but only we are obliged to take notice of it. 
that* which is fitting and sufficient,^n But whatever doctrine is contained in 
order to the end it designs. Now the one or more obscure texts of scripture, 
end {Mrofpsedby God, in causing the and no where else clearly eypieised, is 
scripture to bewritten, is, to afford us a not necessary to be emoraend 
complcte rule and measuit of whatever lieved by tis: nor shall we be conds^riyied 
ir»to be believed er done by us., If for not receiving it. 


i^^forc, in all points of &ith and prac 
'.'tice, scripture is sufficiently plain and 
Mcleor, it IS as plain and clear as it i^ed 
to be; and it can be no reflection on 
the divine goodness, not to have made 
|t|^iner. 

now, that whatever is requisite to 


The goodness of God is sufficiently 
justified, in proposing the scripturwas a 
i-ule of faith to us; for though it be not 
equally penpicuous and olear brought 
out, yet it u in the main, and fyi the 
most part so; and whertimr it ii har^ 
to be understood, ip is off^hnt veiy 
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cpunt not,j>«pefe£r]£ to be uoderstood. 
But, 

Secondly, Neither is there any rcflcc* 
tion by tliia means cast on the vrisdom 
of Goa. For though it may be suid, if 
these bard places are not capable of 
being understood,, why ^cre they writ¬ 
ten f Why were they made purls of tJie 
revelation of God’s will to men, if we 
are still as much in the dark to them as 
if they had never been revealed ? Yet 
to this it may, in the 

1. First place,, be answered, that 
there is no part of scripture so obscure 
as to be utterly unintelligible. St. 
Peter says only, there are some things 
hardfibnt he says not, that there are any 
iiuuQSsiblc to be understood. It is difii- 
cult indeed in some places to reach the 
sense of the inspired writers: but still 
it is not so difficult but that it may be 
done, if wdth cure and attention we study 
the holy scripture; if we free ourselves 
from nrepossessions and prejudices ; if 
we take m all proper helps, and make 
use of all proper means ; and, above all, 
if we ardently beg of God the assistance 
of his good Spirit, to tcuch and enlight. 
en us, and lead us into all truth : 1 say, 
tt{ereisno difficulty so great in scripture, 
but that, by th« supernatural illumina¬ 
tions of (W’s Spirit, concurring w'ith 
out^atural endeavours, it is possible to 
be mastered; and therefore God did not 
inspire the holy writers to write any 
thing altogether in vain and to no pur¬ 
pose ; for notlnng written by them is 
perfectly incapable of being understood; 
pnlyisome things lie readier to our sight, 
upon the surface as it were of the text, 
and others lie deeper, and we are forced' 
therefore, in the words of Solomon, to 
rUg for them as for hid treasures. Prov. 
ii. 4. But, 

Secondly, The wisdom of God is fur¬ 
ther jt^tiHed in leaving these hard pas¬ 
sages,. inasmuch as there are several 
wi^f. en^ which it serves by it, anc} se- 
vai^ weighty reasons which it has fpr 
so doing. 

He left them on purpose to humble 
Dresumption anu pride of man, to 
copimund the v'isdom of the wise of this 
world, 1 Cor. i. 19. and to give us an 
ioitance of the mighty power of God, in 
..making tho^e pkirt men, the apostlesj, 
jgreat and sublime truths, as 
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those of the most improved understaocU 
ings among the heatnens, by mere 
lij^t of nature, nWer,did nor could do. 

He left tbemi 'ott piiitpose 
an awful reverehce of mind imK^k 
wards holy truths; which, haav^ 
been all easy of accesa^ would, m a 
little time, have grown familiar, and 
cheap to us also. 

To secure the'mmesty of religion 
therefore, lie wrappetf up some of the 
great mysteries of it in obscurity; Me 
made {as the Psalmist speaks) darfmess 
his secret place ; his pavilion round about 
him with dark water, and thick clouds to 
cover him. Psalm xviti. 11. 

Further, He left them also to exercise 

S ur industry and to engage our atten- 
on. He designed the holy book to be 
such as that we might make it always 
our companion and our study; that out 
delight might continually be (asDavid’s 
was) in the law of the Lord, and in that, 
we mightjnea&'tote day and night. Ps^m 
i. 2. In wder to. which it was reqtiiii^o 
that the sense of every thing, every 
where, should not be too plain and ob¬ 
vious: for how then could we have 
found always fresh matter for our 
thoughts and inquiries ? No, the trea¬ 
sure of divine knowledge was necessarily 
so to be hid, in these sacred volumes, 
as not soon to be exhausted, so as con¬ 
tinually to provoke our searches, and to 
feed our mind with ever fresh discove¬ 
ries ; so as that, how long soi^ver we 
meditate upon it, we tniy have atill 
room left for further meditatiJms. Were 
all plain, were all open there, the mind 
would quickly droop, and the attention 
languish, upon the repeated views of 
that which it was so well acquainted 
with, and knew so thoroughly. ' 

Again, God mixed together obscure 
with plain things, deep with common 
truths in scripture, that what was ad¬ 
dressed to all might be adB|}ted to every 
one’s capacity. The babes* in Christ, 
as well as grown saints, the weak pro¬ 
miscuously, , and the strong, were to 
read the holy scriptures; and therefore 
fit it was that there simuld be fond'ib jt 
proporti(gied to both, milk for the one. 
and strong meat for. the bther. ' 

Yet further; Thiese dark doctrinci' 
and puzzling passages were inserted to 
be the test of iogeottoui^ of ^cere, and. 
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well-dbpesed minds; to see wlictlier, 
vhen we were once satisfied that a book 
caaai^otn God^ wc would accjuicsce in 
gng contained in it, and suSiwit 
(without disputes or cavils) as 
IhoKc parts of it which shocked 

__ i? »_ f * ^ . 
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parts of scripture, a» well at in the wriW 
mgs of St raul, obscure passages, lia¬ 
ble to be misunderstood, wpastcd and' 
perverted by unlearned and tuntable 
readers. 

I have .iherc/ore taken an occaaion 


as to those which enlig!]rfcnodour minds; from hence to discourse to you at lai^e 
or whether we would not, as many have concerning the difficult putts of holy' 
done, lay hold of every obscure passage writ, so os to take in (be general argu 
to the prejudice of scrjpturc, though we nicnt; anJ yet fo keep Efty eye more 
had otfierwise never so many arguments particularly all along unon the books of 
for the divine original of it, and n jeet the New Testament, to which ^t. Pe-» 
the authority of all that which is plain tcr’s words chieflv refer 

I proposed to'treat of this subject 
under the four following heads: 

I. Hy enlarging a little on the proposi- 
^on allowed and laid down p the 
text, That there'are in St. Paul’s 
writings, and in the other scriptures 
also, things hard to he undersiood. 


and clear there, for the sake of some 
thing which we do not comprehend. 

■ Finally, God left these obscurities in 
holy writ, on purpose to give ns a taste 
and glimpse as it were of those grca|t 
and glorious truths, whii h .shall hereafter 
fUlly be discovered to us in another 
world, but which nmv ore, in some mea¬ 
sure, hidden frim our rye.?, on purpose 
to make us earnestly aspire after, and 
long for, that blessed state pid time, 
when all doubts shall be cleared, and 
•the veil taken off from all mysteries: 
when ihi book that is now in some mea¬ 
sure shall be opened, and every one 
of the seven seah thereof bmed. llev, v. 
5- When that xchich is perfectsshnll coni', 
and that tvAich is i'l pail shall he done' 
avMv. 1 Cor. xiii. 10. When we shall 
exchange fiith for sight, hope for en¬ 
joyment, reasoning for intuition ; and 
shall not, as we do now, see ihrunah a 

f loss dar&lp ^ii t knoiv, even as ive are 
nown* Vcr.T*^. 

To that blessed state, God of his infi* 
Itite otercy bring us all, &c. 

SERMON JX. 

The uime Subject contitiueil. 

2 Pjet. iii. 16, 

Fn wftfrh ore sorre thinss hani ti> be nndc^- 
»roud : Wbieb they thel itre imicarnbd ami i.n. 
fitalite wrest, as tbey <lo alro the utber rtTip 
tuivd, Hiitu tiitir own <i«kti uciloit. 

In my former discourse 1 shewed you 
that tb^e words ol' St, Peter relate di¬ 
rect^ to the writings of Sc. Paul, In 
which he owns there are sopit things 
to he understoodt and that thei/ vmo 
me unhamed and unstable •wrested 


II. By giving some account how, and 
for what I'cason, it hath come to pars, 
that the scriptures are and must oe in 
sonic measure obscure : how neccs.^ 
sary and unavoidable it was, thut there 
should be soqjic passages in Hiem dark 
and diflicult, even to those who lived 
at the time when they were written, 
and )'('t more so to tts, who "live 
at this distance from the ageof-the 
aposths. 

III. By shewing you, thal*this earrlea, 
in it no reflection, either upon *the 
g"odiie!S or wisdom of God : Not on 
nis goodness ; because though^ he has 
left some things in holy writ hard to 
he nnd rstood, yet he hatft left enough 
there c-Any ami plain, enough to in¬ 
form us cicaily of the whole compass 
of what sve are bound to believe and 
to practise : Not on his wisdom ; be- 
c.m.tc these dark parts of holy writ 
have theii uses as well as the 
ones; there being many wise ends 
and weighty ‘ reasons for inserting 
them; several of which I reckoned 
up to )'ou in my last discourse- 

IV. And lastly, I was to raise Some Ob¬ 
servations from whut hath been saM s 
to prevent the wrong uses tliat might, 
and to point out the true and only 
use that ought to be made of it. . e 
The two first ofthese heads hnve’been 

fully spoken to; the third bas been en« 


thensr as they did the other scrifitures, to tcrcd upon, and in some measure cleaf-^ 
otwi tkstruetion. Whereby he, in ed ; and what remains behind of it wiB 
that there are also' in the o^cr i^aU into the fourthf end Imt 

m 
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^btad, the enlare^g;.i>a ^hich riiall be day converse with It is not so, adiijiaf 
the business of this present discourse. we drat set ourselves to leant any ita^ 
And the first thing I shall observe, man art or science: the tenns, the'] ' 
/roin wliat4tas been said on this subject,, ciples, the propositions of it, 
shall be, the folly and unreasonableness’ first sight strange and ance 
of those men who endeavour, from the make no bright impression 
ubacurity of some , parts Sf scripture, en> mind. They amaze, .they pu^ 
tirdy to d^troy the authority of it. they do not en%hten us; till by re> 
For thus they argue: The bible, say peated views we have made them fa* 
is a book ordered by God to be railtar and easy to us. And why then 
' writtoo for the inforination of mankind should we expect, that divine mysteries^ 
in what they are to believe and to do. and the things of another world, should 
And can. wo think, that suteh a book, more easily be taught and learnt, than 
fVom such an author, should have any human arts and scicticos? The obscu* 
defects in it ? Can is be imagined, tli it rity of tlie subject, whatever it be, must 
God would'speak to man, and yet not needs couse a proportionable obscurity 
speakgfo as in every cose to be under* in the expression of it; and no wonder 

II 

places, w 


scripture be dark in some 
where it speaks of things so re¬ 
mote from human knowledge and ap¬ 
prehension. • 

Dark it must needs be,'unless God, 
who miraculously enlightened the minds 
of the prji^hcts and apostles, when they 
were to ivrite it, should miraculously 
also open the undurstandir^ of every 
one that comes to read it. So that the 
difficulties occurring in some plages 
of a divine revelation, are so far from 
being an argument against its coming 
from God, that, on the contrary, it 
were net reasonable to think it to be a 


Stood ny him? is he cither not able 
or not willing to express hini.self clearly ? 

If neither ot these can be supposed 
without blnsijlicniy, how comes it to 
>as8 that this volume is so full of dif- 
icultics and myytcries ? that tliLs revc- 
ation of his will wants a yet further re¬ 
velation, to give us a plain account of 
its meatiifl^ ? . 

Thus do the Unvodl^ reason xeith them- 
telveSf but not aright (Wisd. ii. 1 ), as 
will appear from these following consi- 
dentioDs: 

It is a stratngc sort of argument, 
surely, that a book, which comes from 
God, must have nothing in it obscurct divine revelation, if" there were nothing 
and hard to be understood. On the con- abstruse and difficult in it. 
trary, Ip think it were much to be sus* ' Should it be further objected, that- 
pected, that such a book as this was the design of scripture is, to reveal 
. not of divine authority, if it should be God's nature and will tKllmankind, to 
found to lie ready and open to tho most be a sure guide, and an easy rule of our 
brdinary apprehcnsin’i.< in every part belief and practice *, and it ought there* 
and passage of it. It is given to us, on fore, in order to the attainment of this 
purpose to open to us some discoveries end, to be in every respect plain and 
concerning the divine nature, its es- clear: for to no purpose wouk'. it be 
sence and ineffable perfections; to in* given us by God, as a guide and a rule, 
form its of mysterious triitlis, the secrets if it be obscurely and doubtfully ex- 
of he;aven bid from natural reason, and pressed. 

fron] former ages. And can a book, do To this the answer is ready; timt 
we think, that sneaks of these deep the scripture, being intended by God as 
things of God, with which the natural a rule of faith and manners, must needs 
man is utterly unacquainted, speak so be, and certainly is, so far clewr, as to 
as not to give us the least trouble in reach the end it is intended for; so far, 
understanding it ? Can that, like which as to enlighten our minds in all necgu* 
our never saxufp nor our ears heardt saiy saving truths, and to afiford us, in 
«or it mdired into the heart (1 Cor. plain intelligible terms, ail that-know- 
Ut 9«) to conceive any thing before, be ledge that is requisite* to oai^ us to 
told ua in' words as easy to be appre- heaven* And thus fkr wo afirm 
bended, as those by which we express scripture to be clear and But it 

,ibo most common tn!%s that we every follows^ that it oi^ht, on (Im account. 
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to be plain and clear, in every part and 
passage of it. If there be enough in it 
eaa^ to be apprehended, it sufficiency 
atojUjjto the end for whicli it was de- 
si^^B|though Cicre be some things in 
itiH||Pare not so. And theroibre the 
ob^^on fails in tiiis. that it stmposes 
scripture to be writtcili|>erfectly for this 
end, and for no other, the affording us 
an easy familiar rule of faith and man- 
ners. This indeed was the chief, but it 
was not the only, end proposed in writ* 
ing it. 

Besides this it was intended (as you 
have heard) so to be written, as to 
humble thc^ pride of men, and confound 
the wisdom of the wise: so as to try our 
probity, and to exorcise our strictest 
attention, and to employ our industry,^ 
so as to create a reverence and awe in 
us oPthe Divine Revealer; and to give 
iM an instance of the mighty power of 
God, in making those plain men, the 
apostles, utter such great and sublime 
truths, as those of the most improved 
understandings among the Heathen, by 
the mere light of nature,, never did, or 
could do: in a word, so as to give us a 
l^ht taste and glimpse only of those 
truths that were fully to be revealed to 
us in amither world; and, by that 
means, to make us the mure earnestly 
reach out our thoughts to, aspire after,. 
and long for, the future and full enjoy¬ 
ment of them. And in order to attaip 
these ends, it was fit and requisite that 
aome parts ofi^it should be involved in 
obscurity; as I discoursed to you the 
last opportunity. And therefore it 
muse not be argued, tliat the written 
word of God, being designed for a rule 
of faith and action, must be perspicu¬ 
ous throughout: because there were 
other ends besides this, to which some 
parts of it were designed; and to the 
attaining which, the dark and difficult 
places in holy writ contribute as much, 
as the plain aud most intelligible pas¬ 
sages Co, towards building us i;p in 
those doctrines that are necessary to 
salvatioik. 

But then it is further objected, that 
thsn^tray of accounting for the obscu- 
of holy writ in some things, sup* 
^pl^eth it to be evidept in all things ne¬ 
cessary to salvation; a .srqipositioa 
.which wUl not easily be granted by 


those we have to deS with. For, say 
they, are not the doctrines of the dirt- 
nity of Christ, and the Hedy Ghost,' 
and those of the same rank with these, 
necessary to salvation? And yet they 
are not plainly and clearly contained in 
scripture : for tiien reasonable men, up¬ 
on reading scripture, could.not have 
doubted, whether they were contained 
there or not; much less iivgood earnest 
believed that they were n<n coQitoined 
there. 

Now the true account of this matter 
is this: 

First. It is not pretended, that these 
doctrines are plainly contained in every 
text of scriptu^, which speaks oi^eni; 
but only that, in some one text ormofe, 
they are proposed to us convincingly 
and clearly; and if a truth be once de¬ 
livered so clearly as to leave no doubt, 
it is the some thHIg to us, who acknow¬ 
ledge the divine authority of all parts 
of scripture, as if it were many times 
there repeated. For example, were 
there no other text for the prtof of the 
doctrine of tlie Holy Trinity, in the 
sense in which the church of God hath 
always profe^cd to believe it, but that 
only where our Saviour comraan^^bis 
disciples to baptize in the name of the 
Father, the Son^ and the Hdu Ghdst 
*(Matth. xxviit. 19.); or that wuere St. 
John speaks of the three mtnesses in 
heaven (1 John, v. 7.); either ^ these 
texts would be sufficient to make ths| 
doctrine an evident part of scriptuto, 
though in all the otlier passages usually 
reduced for it, it should be allowed to 
e expressed obscurely. 

Again, Neither is it pretended that 
those doctrines are any where, tlu^ough- 
out the whole Bible, express^ wilA 
the utmost degree of evidence a^ clear- 
ne.s8, which words are anyways poiuibly 
capsule of; but only that thev are so 
expressed, that an honest unpartial 
mind cannot well miss the lense of 
them. It might have been said indeed, 
in so many words, that Christ and .the 
Holy Spirit were, from all eternity, .dis¬ 
tinct frdm the Father,.and, U^ethpr 
with him, one God blessed for ever; 
and equolly.tlm objects of onrjeiigions 
worship and service. But. though .thi# 
be not said there in so many terpis, tt is ^ 
said however ioaiuchi as an lumiassed 
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well-meaning ipmn cannot mistake; and subject of differmt interpretations and 
he that is not so, though it should have opinions i ' • • *« 

been said in these very terms, would There is scarce mj thing so absurd, 
perhaps have found « way to have mis* says an ancient, in natures mjg 
taken, or rather wiifulfy to have per- but some philosopher or. othw j 
verted, the sense of them. it. Ande there is scarce miyi 

The truth'is, God'nevlr designed to extravagant in dmnity. (may we'^), 
give us an account of the mysteries of but that some IwUnate opinionative 
Christianity, in expressions every way man or other has maintained it, and 
so bright andclear, as should pre\ent made a wretched shift, to countenance 
all poiMble- wreMlings add misconstrue- his opinion by the authorl^ of scripture, 
tions. For this had been to do too miserably wrested and perverted to his 
great force to our assent, which ought purpose. But what then } This makes 
to pe free and voluntary. This had no more ^ainA the perspicuity of the 
be^ to rob us of the rewards due to be- holy writings in all necessary doctrines^ 
lieviag, and to take away the proper than the wild opinion of that ol J philo- 
test a^ trial of sincere and ingenuous sopher who affirmed snow to be Mack, 
minds. disproves the clearness and certainty of 

Besides, had all points of doctrine those informations which proceed from 
been delivered with such a degree of the senses. 

exactness, been so minutely explained, Let not a man therefore say, that the 
so strictly and cautidWfely guarded on scripture is not plain in thole thin^ in 
all sides, as to shut out the po.xsibility wliich we pretend it is, because in ^ose 
of any mistaken meaning, the Bible very things the church of God hntji 
had been too voluminous and too subtle understood it one way, and Arius, So- 
a' book fo/ common use. And though cinus, or some such broacher of Heresy, 
to some few distinguishing heads, it another. For this proves nothing, but 
might have given bettor sati-slaetion, that there have been men hardy enough 
>yetto the most, that is, to the uniet- to deny somewhat, which all thewond 
terol part of mankind, it would have before them allowed: But it is by no 
been ten times more obscure and un- means an argument of (he obscurity of 
inteliigiblc, than even now it is repre- scripture expression, unless we could 
sented to be. So that upon the whole %inow certninly, that these men were 
it was extremely 6t and proper that honest and upright in their searches, 
these 4K>c^rines should be delivered acted with no by-designs, had no vain 
that degree of clearness as to be end which they proposed to themselves, 
easily understood; not so as to be per- of heading a party, or ba^g a’eceived 
fectly incapable of being misunder- opinions; came to search these boolcs 
stood. It was requisite that they should without bias, prejudice, or any pre-en- 
be asserted shortly and plainly, not that gagenicnts to some opinions of their 
they should be fenced about with all own, which they were willing and re- 
tfaose nice distinctions which could any- solved to find there. Without all this, 
way guard them from the attempts of and a great deal more, be proved (which 
the most captious and unreasonable. indeed is not capable of proof), the 
And with this degree of clearness we scriptures may be clear, mough men 
offirm that all neyes^ry truths are deli, of clear reason in other things do not or 
vered in scripture, *. e. with such a de- will not understand them, 
gree of clearness at is necessary. Nor Well then, the obscurity of scripture 
does it weaken tbe strength of this as- carries no objection at ail in it, either 
sertion to say, that the sense of those agaipst tbe goodness or wisdom of God: 
passages in scripture, which we think for in all .things necessary to be. under- 
ptain to thfs purpose, is disputed by stood, it is obvious and plain; and in 
soiM, and id}8elutcly denied by others; what is unnecessary to be underatood 
and tWefbre is not so plain as we there are many good and wise reasons 
nnagine. For at tliis rate there would why it should not.be plain. In tbe 
peihaps be never a plain text* left in the mean time, Ipt those who reject scripture 
wh(de book of Gpd, '^ince what text be pleased to find us out a syetom of 
;almost is there, that has not been the religion delivered by God without any 
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of these cliflicultics in' it. We desire no inspired writings things hard to be under- 
Btore of them, but to leave us in ros- stood. 

■etsioa of oaf bibles, till they can shew And indeed, afl^r what has been al¬ 
as revelation, and njore worthy r6ady discoursed, I need do little more 

dfm^^ivine Rcvenler. than mention them; for to represent 

■If'Cb this they shall say (as^many in them, wUl be disprove them. - 
imr own times do sajd, Wliat need of Secohdiy, therefore, I observe, that it 
•ny revelation at al* Reason is clear, follows hot from thence, es the UomarN 
and by that we may guide ourselves; ists wduld infbr, that because of these 
God has implantctl a light in every one obscure pages in scripture'there is al>- 
■officient to shew him the way to hea- solute neea of a soprernfe radge ilh con- 
sen :—We must ask them, whether na- troversies, who should determine Ute 
tural religion speaks so plainly in any sense of eVery text, and amCng many 
one point of religion; but that some false meanings of it, infallibly gukl|^ us 
|>ftrversc man or other has contradicted into the only true one. I say, it by no 
St 1 And then, by their own rule con- means follows from hence that sudi a 
ceming the obscurity of scripture, that judge is necessary, for this pNdil rea- 
point'is not plain from reason, because son ; because, as we have heard, none 
rational thinking men have denied its of those points that are anyways obscure 
plainness. So that a man who, on ac- and doubtful, are necessary to be dc- 
count of tho obscurity of holy writ, shall termined. In Jju^se every ma^ may 
pretend to reject the Christian religion, abound in his om sense, and have his 
and (um deist, must, upon the same ac- own opinions to himself; and if he does 
smunt, rmcct deism too, and turn but maintain those opinions with so- 
atheist. For there are a great many hriety and modesty, without rending 
things ^n the notion of a God, and of the unity, or disturbing thepecce of the 
that worship which natural religion church, though he may be under au 
directs us to pay him, that hii can never error, yet that error shml not be rigo- 
oatisfy hitnseif .about, uor thoroughly rous'y imputed to him. 
understand. Nay, he must not stay .at Much less dues it follow from hence, 

•theism neither, for the very ^a!r)e rea- 'rhiivlly, 'I'hat, because of these ob- 

son; since no KV'-tem of that hind can^scurities in scripture, tlicrofore the 
be contrived, which is not in many partfv book itself should be taken out of tho 
of it obscurn and niiintenigible. A people’s hands. Fof though there are 
great instance of which wc have in the some things in it hard to be understood, 
writings of tb.it modern atheist Spinosa. yet many, nay most things there -are 
111 a wo Mi he must berthing, lielieve easy to be undorstood, as that very ex- 
nothing, be of no opinron, but live un- pression in St. Peter intimates. Anci 
der an indi/roreoce tu all truths and how imriasonable therefine is k, to 
felschoods, in a peiiiluhnis state of make some dark passages in holy writ 
mind; neces-sitated to act continually a pretence of lacking up all at once, 
in order -to some end sui)po.sed to b'e withuut.4liAtinction, from the generality 
true, andyet doubting whetiier there be of Christians; because there are a few 
any euch thing as truth or, no; living thin;^ there which they cannat undetv 
under all the agonies and torments of a stand, therefore to let ^em understand 
rooted scepticism. nothing at all. And this » sa much the 

Hins Have 1 considered largely, and harder, hecanae (as we iwvc heard) all 
in some measure endeavoured to remove that is neceswry to be underswiod, is 
the drst in use that is niadc uf the doc- evidently contained in scripture. 8o 
trine of |!^e text by tho.se perverse and that to deprive'a man of that which he 
tmrcas^ahle men, who take an advan- can understand, and whi<A also k is 
tage the confessed obscurity of necessary he ahould undersiandr for^tira 

fomd j^arts of scripture, to dispute thh sake of somewhat contained in ^oSttSio 
oathdfity of it. book, which be cannot undersUmd* and 

] now hasteti to mention some other which it is no matter whether ha doth 
Al uses that are made of what is owned understand or no, b an u^reoooMble 
liereinUte text, that tfaeiv'are in t)ie piece of cruelty. a 
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I wiU be bold to say^ that, upon the 
tame grounds'that the Bninan ciwrcli 
denies the people the liberty of reading 
scripture^ she might have ■ debaired 
them also the privilege of our Saviour's 
ooBversationi whilir he lived tq>a& earth. 
For there* were several ^things, in tlie 
cour^ of his instructions, l^d to be 
understood^ and therefore, fi>r fear of 
misinterpreiing those things, it was con¬ 
venient, nu^t ehe have said, tiiat all 
ignoriifit, uniHtilfal men should utterly 
abstain ^irom his company. But our Sa- 
vioar dki net deter the eomtnon people 
s^roiimhing him, because now and 
thin he spake a dark parable. And 
thereibre neither ought wey to be with¬ 
held ittm Trading bis gospel, though 
there be some hard things there, whicii 
perhaps they will read without under- 
staudii^. 

But fourthly, aniL||pst]y, These ill. 
uses of the doctrinOT^ the text being 
removed, the truest and most proper 
use we can make of it is, from a sense 
of these things hard to be understood 
ib scripture, to form oprselves into a 
deep hupiitiiy and lowliness of mind, 
in the perbsing them ; tO' read that sa¬ 
cred volume with a wii>e jealousy, and u 
wary distrust of our ownselves ; not with 
a conceited opinion of our own gifts and 
parts, as if we alone were able to fatlmni 
alt depths, and to grasp all mysteries.* 
Except ye receive my gospel as a little 
child, Miid our Saviour, ye cannot enter 
itito tlte kingdom of heaven. Mark, x. 
is. And except ye read my gospel as 
a little child, may he be as well sup 
posed to say, with such an humble and 
teachable temper, with such a freedom 
from vanity, prepossession, and preju- 
dices, as belongs to that infant state, ye 
cannot enter into the deep things of it; 
those things which are expressly said to 
be revealed to- SaheSf hut ktddenjtom the 
teiAC. Matt. xi.'iSS. 

hn us therefore weigh and consider 
whalwe read as well as we can ; but let 
ns not too much indulge our private 
teasonings upon, and 'foncifui. exposi¬ 
tions of scripture.' ■ When we stick any 
^here, let us modestly consult those 
vriio should know better thjm we, and 
whose particular businns it is to under* 
Ma^ and explain this sacred voUuno. 
'iMOttS'foquiie what hks been tlte inter¬ 
pretation genewlly received in the 


church of ChrBt in the purest itgi$ of 
It. Or, if that be hard^o cone at, wMH 
is the opiniim of owr^own dhurch, tha| 
parttcular mernber of the mystical hodjr 
of Chrut, into which it has pleased the 
divine Providence to engpraB 
we have found it, let us cesoive!|,|i<Mt 
lightly to vary k; nqt vrithout 
stroog reasons am clear convictions, tn 
the contrary; and even Uien to do jt 
with modesty, and be content fo. eidej 
our own- private opinions, without en¬ 
deavouring to make proselytes, or 
troubling Uie peace, of the chur<^, tor 
the sake of* them. Let us pay a due de¬ 
ference, tliough not a blind obedience^ 
to so great an authorky. And let in 
not reverence her decisions only, but 
make use of her admirable wxnrds alsn^ 
which she puts into the mouth of every 
one, who desires to grow in the foiow- 
Icdge of scripture. 

Blessed Ijord, ixho hast earned ail holg 
scripture to be written for our learnings 
grant that tve may in such wise hear 
read, mark, learn, and inviardly digeal 
them, that, by patience and confd't ofti^ 
holy irord, we may embrace, and ever 
hold fast, fjfc blessed hope of everloMiag 
life, which than hast given us through 
Jesus Christ oar Lord. 

SERMON X. 

The same Subject cuniinued. 

2 Peu :ii. 16. 

Whi 'h they thdlli'rn luilenrned and unstable 

e»:, as they ll■> al-o the other Scriptures, 

to tlKjir otvn dc: ir'K'tioii. 

Fuom the former part of the verse I 
have already taken occasion to discourse 
to you largely concerning the obscurity 
of holy writ. In the latter part of it, 
which 1 nave proposed now to bandies 
St. Peter gives us an account of the ill 
impressions that these difficult parts of 
scripture make oflen on the minds of 
weak Christians; they are wrested • by 
them ,he tells us) to Uieir owa.destruc- 
tion* ■ * . 

By unlearnedmen, the apostle means 
not such as wanted foat which we com¬ 
monly call learning, but suidi.as were 
not well skilled in dirino things^ By 
unstabhs such as UQt being well ground¬ 
ed in the faith, were, upon that aecounV, 
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»8sy to bo drawn asidi into pernicious 
opinions. Mid destructive errors. Such, 
he soys, as these, wrest, i, e. misunder¬ 
stand, misapply, and pervert the tvritings 
of St Paul, and the other scriptures: 
and this they do to their own destruc* 
tion t 'that is, to their eternal ruin in 
another world. So t^t the meaning of 
this whole passage is, that some men, 
not being hrmly rooted, and grounded 
fa the true faith of Christ, and being by 
consequence of an uncertain and waver¬ 
ing judgment in matters of religion, 
were apt to make an ill use of the diffi¬ 
cult places of scripture, and to turn 
tiiem to such a sense as destroyed 
Christianity; and such therefore as 
could not but end in the destruction 
of those who asserted and maintained 


This at first sight perhaps may seem 
an hard saying. What, will some men 
tay, shall a man be ruined eternally for 
a misunderstood place of scripture? 
Shall they who own the divine autho¬ 
rity of holy writ (as it is plain these 
persons did), and who are studious to 
Know and embrace tiie true sense of it 
every where, if in some obsci^e passages 
riiey should mistake it, be answerable 
for that mistake at the hazard of their 
italvation ? 

Better, at this rate, had it been, that 
the biblc should never have been given 
men, if it be so very fatal a tiling to 
make a wrong Exposition, even of the 
most doubtful and intricate parts of it. 

1 shadl endeavour to gap an answer to 
this comjdaint, ipr slBng the just 
bounds, and shewing the great reason¬ 
ableness, of St. Peter’s assertion; and 
shall then make use of the truth of the 
text, thus explained and justified, in 
some observations and inferences that it 


out of weakness and ignorance, as any 
Christian may blamelessly do, but with 
some de^e of perversity and wilful¬ 
ness to force an mnatorai and false 
constnit^on upon it, in order to make 
it fall in with our corrupt opinions and 
pr^udtees, wlydi we have beforc4iand 
entertained, and resolved not td part 
with. Thus mudh is intimated by ihe 
original word which signifies, 

either to detort or turn or to tor¬ 
ment, and put to the qdemn. In the 
first of these senses, when applied to 
scripture, it implies, that these wrestem 
of It bent and'warped the straight 
and measure of their duty, on im¬ 
pose to make it suit wi^ their own 
crooked opinions. In the second (which 
comes to much the same), that they 
did, as it were, torment and vex it, till 
it wake according to their minds. 

11. We are tj|||^scrve, what kind of 
passages in scri|Hre they w|ae, which 
these men are said to have wrested. 
They were such as were hard to be un¬ 
derstood (so the preceefing words 
speak), and such as, for that very reai- 
son, there was no necesrity ^at they 
should undemtand; and ^^imese men 
would pretend to understand them, add 
to be very positive also, and peremptory 
in their opinions coucerning them. 
Further it appears, that these places 
treated not of slight indifierent points 
of doctrine, but of such as were of the 
utmost concern and moment; such as 
were the foundations of the Christian., 
faith, and the very pillars that supported 
the whole frame of religion. I say, it 
appears, that they treated of such points 
as these, from riic foregoing parts of 
this chapter, where St. Peter discomrses 
of the day of iudgment, of its certMnty, 
and of the wise reasons for which 'God 


will afford us. 

In order to state the bounds of the 
assertion, it will be fit to consider, more 
particufariy, 

I. What is strictly to be understood here 
by wresting of scripture. 

II. What kind of passages in scripture 
they ware, that aredHid to haveoeen 
thti^Wrested. 

1.‘ As to the first ti£ these, it must be 
eulliidered, that, to wrest scripture, dotih 
iiPiftrictneM of sighviy, not only 
tO' faisinterpret an'd nusuadentaiid it, 


was pleased to delay it: and represents 
soMe men as scoffing at'4heie doctrines, 
and saying, fVhere i$ promue ^ hit 
coming f Ibr since the fyhersfdt aihSept 
all thtngs cotOima as wre. t^er. 4. 
To convince these scofiers, be urges the 
authority of St» Paul to them; who in 
his ^isUes had maintained tire same as¬ 
sertions, not always however expressed 
with such a dt^iree of evidence and 
cleamesa as might be thoimht neces- 
sary to prevent all misUmeii dromi.. 
whence ill men had taken an hocaaion 
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to abuse his words to a quite difierent 
souse, and to pervert his meaning. So 
that the poiii^ of doctrine to which 
these wrested texts referred, were grek 
and ihndamentai ones;.and which it 
was of the last in^rtance to be rightly 
instructed 'in. And to this we imy 
add also a . * 

Third remark, That this forced inter* 
prStation of obscure passages was in op¬ 
position to other plain and evident texts, 
ror since have, already discouijped 
to you) there is nd point of moment, 
but what is ^mewhere or other plainly 
ai^pempicuously delivered in-scripture, 
am since these wrested places of scrip¬ 
ture, whicli Si. Peter li^eaks of, rriated, 
as you have heard, to munts bf moment; 
it tbllows^ that they who wrested them, 
did it in contradiction to other plain 
end perspicuous parts of holy writ. 

The fiill import ofjJm text, therefore, 
under^ these scveral^plications, will 
be, that they who, being misled by pride 
mid vanity, or any other lust and pas¬ 
sion, per vetted the sense of scripture, 
in oroer to. make it suit with their 
own wicked practices, or justify their ill 
opinion8,iU'bv^<^xetl end tortured texts 
in order to'make them spdllk such lan¬ 
guage as was for their puroose, who did 
thb in passages very hard to be under- 
‘stood, and tlierefore not necessary to be 
undefutood, and in points of doctrine “ 
which'were of the utmost concern and 
importance, and interpreted these pas¬ 
sages, m relation to tnese points, quite 
contrary to other plain and express 
places of scripture: these men, X say, 
are very justly and rcasonidily said to 
have wrested the scriptures to their 
, own ^^truction. For surely tliere was 
such^CQmplication of insincerity, pride, 
and obstinacy, in this manner of wresting 
scriptru'e, aa deserved suph a condemna¬ 
tion. 

And therefore to that miestion, shall 
tftttan bo eternally ruined fof a ihisun- 
derstood place of s^ipture i we answer, 
Ye^ dEubtlOss, tinder those circumstan- 
w|uch we have before explained, if 
it bo a fundamental, point, about which 
he mistaken, and be much his own 
fwtt, that he is mistaken. A misuiw. 
dOrttood place of scripture may over¬ 
threw enO Of the prime icicles of faith, 
God has made necessary to be 


beKeved inoidttr to salvation: or it 
destroy the m^hslity .x:^ the gospel^ ^ 
introducing a looaeiiiminioa^^onceriiing 
life and manners; ay wresting^ one 
smgle passage of holy writ, a m«m may 
either deny the Lora who bou^hi him {2 
Pet. ii. 1.}, or thm tho Grace, ^God 
into ktsdfmutnets. Jpde, iv. Am he 
that does 'either df tnese, canm^ be said 
to be severely dealt with, though he be 
cut off from the mercies of tlm ^bsnri. 
For a life led in opposition to the ptain 
practiced rules of Christianity, or with¬ 
out that faith which Christiani^ te** 
quires, are either of them a sufficient 
cause of our condemnation. And there* 
fore such a wilful wresting of script#e 
occasions either of these, must in 
its consequence be damnable, and ex* 
cusc Go4 in pronouncing this sentence, 
from all manner of severity or ri^ur 
in his dealings witli us. This is the ac¬ 
count of the true meaning of 8t..Peter*a 
‘ assertion in the next, and of the justness 
also, and reasonableness of k. Which 
points being thus stated and cleared, I 
come now, as 1 proposed, to make use 
of them, in some ooservatioos and in¬ 
ferences that they afford us. And, 

First, it*may be observed, tliat the 
scriptures were perverted, and turned 
by ill men to ill purposes, in the times 
of the apostles themselves; that they 
were no sooner written, but they were 
wrested. From whence 'we may learn 
these two things; 

1st, That if this happened in die 
apostles’ dayi^^en well might it hap¬ 
pen in afo^l^pes, especially in this 
age, which is at ab great a distance 
from the time ‘of the apostles* writing. 
Wc may cease to wonder, how it has 
come to pass, that so many controver¬ 
sies have been started about the sense 
of scripture, that it has been urged to 
so many wrong and different purposes, 
and brought to support and countenance 
so many heretical opinions, in latter dSys, 
when we hndthat during the lives of 8t. 
Paul and St Peter themselves, it Was 
thus insincerely aad unfairly dcudt iHth. 
’Ibe ink was hardly' dry,-* which fell 
from the apostles* pens, men began 
to dispute about the words that were 
wrote in it; to misoonstnie and miiap#- 
|dythcm, everyone to such doctrines 
as plea8ed4um..bett j and to dtow from 
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the inspired writings thihes destructive 
of faith and salvation, in the &ce of the 
inspiredautiliors oQ^icni, without asking, 
mtttt least without taking their opinions 
in the .point; who surely had been the 
properest men to have given aft account 
of tneir own. meaning. And' if these 
things were so then, what wonder is it 
if ever since, and especially now, in 
these dregs of time; there be wilful 
men found, who will oppose their own 
vain fancies and novelties to the general 
sense of the whole body of Christians, 
and not submit themselves to such a 
eoncurrent testimony in the exposition 
of scripture, as, tlioughof the utmost 
moment towanls determining our assent, 
yet fulls far sliort of infallibility and in- 
spiraUon i 

From the same observation also we 
nay learn, in the 

^ place, That an unerringexpounder 
ofjBCripture is not so useful and iieces • 
sary as some men would make us believe 
it is; because if there were such an one, 
and he were known and acknowledged 
iobe such b}' all men, yet would not 
that secure all men from misinterpreting 
tcripture, as is plain from tlie instance 
of the text. The apostles were certainly 
unexceptionable interpreters of their 
own writings, and infallible judges of 
all controi'ersies that could arise from 
them; and yet notwithstanding this, 
their writings were in their own time 
perverted, to countenance erroneous 
IHsd heretical doctrines; and so doubt> 
less would they be nj^ though there 
were an infallible jud|||||pon earth still. 
And vahj*therefore isTnc pretence^f 
our adversaries of the church of Home, 
that such an infallible judge is neces* 
sary, to assure us of the (rue sense of 
scripture, and put an end to all contro* 
vers^ concerning it; since plain it is, 
tbat^ when there was such an infallible 
judl^r put an end to all con- 

trofendea of this kind ; there were still 
a great many proud, pertiiiacious, and 
opinionative men leit, that would not be 
concluded by him. 

Npw, ifthe Inferring the necessity of 
acting in such or such a manner, 

fc the ooiivcmence that would re* 
to. mankind from hia so acUng, 
be no Tiery good argument in divinity, 
eaen that convenienca is ailowea; 


what a kind of argument m.-st that be, 
which would prove the necessity of au 
infallible judge, from the great expe* 
dience of it towards determining all 
controversies, when even that expe* 
dience itself (as we have seen) wants to 
beproved ? 

But td go oil. We may observe from 
St. Peter’s assertion iti tiie text* , 
Secondly, What temper of tnifid, 
what precautions, what di'gree of kuo^v* 
ledge ar(^ requisite, in .to malce 

our inquiries into the obscure, parts of 
scr.pturc, /hnocent and useful to us. It 
is plain that this is an attempt of f 
hazajrdi and that it may happen to 
us dear, as it did those in the text, if we 
d(f not fitly prepite and guard our minds 
against the danger of it: whic^ ni^ be 
done, if we manage our searches of this 
kind by these follou'ing rules and di* 
rections: ^ 

1st, Xl'emu^pake care that the end 
we propose to Ourselves in 'these in¬ 
quiries be good and laudable. They 
must not be entered upo^putof mere 
curiosity and wantonness,^tiot out of a 
vain and fruitless desire of knowledge, 
nor out'of a design of b^ag-inore skil¬ 
ful and leailfaed than other ttien. and of 
appearing to understand every tl^ng; 
butthe%end of all our searches in Ihis 
case ought to be, that wO may in provh 
in the skill of tltose divine trutb^^hich 
were on purpose committed tO"^iting, 
that there might be matter in holy writ, 
fit alu’ays to employ our repeated medi¬ 
tations, and to exercise par strictest 
attention: that wc may by such searches 

{ 'ain to ourselves higher and more en- 
arged apprehensions of God, .Qi truer 
and clearer sense of tlie tlcep w^om of 
' all his mysterious dispensy^ and 
may thus raise up ourmuuls atcr 

degrees of holy admiration, ct^ence, 
and awe. 

We must iqtend tq quali^ ourselves 
by these searches for the removing tire 
objections raised by those who »e up 
friends to scripture, for the jdl^ing 
the darkest as well as the brightes^mrtsK,;; 
of it, and makiop out to fs ir unprejudiced 
men the beautiful harmony qf all the 
f different but agreeing branches of the 
divine revelation. * 

“Sdly, We must come to this Work, as ' 
with a right intention, 'so with a' 
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rightty^^ispDset} »nd qnaliticd to pvir$uc 
tbat intcation; ni3| presuming on our own 
strength: .not with sni itigh opinion and 
cQncdt,,of our particular gifts, abilities, 
or ad,vautages, as if we «^ne were able 
toclw up. all ditBcultic4'',^an4 to go to 
the bottcAu of all mysteries, and that po- 
thlng.werc too hard'fbr'us.. This is not a 
temper of mind, either naturaUyjTjtjtcd for 
such a work, or which God ^relights to 
bless with sujifiimatura^' assistance^ and 
discoveries. No, if ever Wc hope to make 
our itmmries of this ^ind successful and 
protilP^o 'to us, wc must be swe to cpn< 
duc^ thicm with . great modesty, and a 
bccoraii^ diffidence and ^stnist of oux>» 
selves^Tiumbly and chie,fly relying upon 
God for his ^aciuus help and assistance; 

. and in order, to it, putting up frc(]uent 
and fervent petitions to that good Spirit 
whichf-inditaa^hc holy so^tures, that he 
would plqa$e to culigh^ us with the 
knowledge of all the deep mysteries con¬ 
tained there, r |t is humility and demotion 
that principid^ quality us for such 
searches aa the8|<: and will do more by 
themselves, tpi^pids giving a nian a true 
imderstanding.^ef scripture, than, all the 
gifts aitd parts in..tlic world will do, when' 
separited from them. For it is true in this 
instance^ as vreU as in many others, tiiat 
God the proud, and giveth grace 

to (be, IdSIki ) Janies iv. 6, 

And, a^A good way to keep alive and 
improve thgdmumility of mind to us, let 
us be surc^; .|^ 

^ 3dly, In o«r searches of this kind ever 
'to carry thii truth along with us (a trudi 
I have ian^y explained, and proved to 
you in ajjB ^ hr (bourse), that there is 
no i)lace^»||^ writ hard to be under¬ 
stood, thaM^ieedful to be understood 
by us: IfwdAnaintain this reftectiouctm- 
Btontly on our minds, it will teach us not 
t'iyipy tbo.gKat stresa hpon^ these [^IfBcul- 
tieii, nii^f to employ top much of oUr time 
upon theih^ so as to be in the least taken 
f>ff fron^Ousidering what is more plain 
oliil proffl^ble in scripture, what can more 
eaaily ai^ u^ully be undentoqd, and is 
Jndeei^-more necessary to be understood 
by us. Some m§n pore so much and so 
uppp.pipages of a disputedpteaning, 

^ if 5Bgy mwght It in^isj^nsably requi¬ 
site to o^enpine themsctvii» of one side or 
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other of the qu^ti^^^, if thejph’^le of 
religion were conce^^ in di^uju 
inquiries: they ai;e!^SQ..bttsy imcsieidng 
and explai|}mg,ha^ places, that th^ for¬ 
get to meditatq upon pjaip <mce, ^ .to 
govern thei'r lives under., a ;lively and 
vigorous sense of t^ dootrihea contained 
in tlicni: . which is doing .just as the 
Pharisees did, Mtjiing m'mt and 
all manner herbs, and passing, ov^ 
judgment and the love of God* ILuke aS. 
42. Whereas (as our Saviour in ^at case 
decides), These ought they to have done, 
and not to hare hjt the other undone. A 
due reflection therefore upon this truth, 
that the understanding the obscure places 
of scripture is not a thing strictly required 
of us, or needful for us,'will be of use to 
moderate our too great eagerness, in the 
pursuit of such kind of knowledge'; to 
render us less impatient and uneasy under 
what wc do not uudei-stand of it, and Jess 
positive and dogmatical in what we do. 
And thus the two greatest temptations 
towards perverting scripture will be re¬ 
moved, an excessive curiosity in searches 
of this kind, and ;m over-weening fondness 
for our own private interpretations and 
opinions. ' 

4thly, If we wvmld not wrest the hard 
places in scripture, wc must be sure to 
make that an inviolable rule and law to 
ourselves, never to expound thejn so as 
to oppose perspicuous and clear ones: bat 
so to order our interjiretaiion of doubtful 
points, as to makc^em ftdl in with the 
clear and intciligifll parts of thc.samu 
rcvelilion; so as together witli them to 
make up one complete body of tiudis, 
perft^tly agreeing with each other. 

The b<‘st way of knowing whether a 
line bo .chiokcd or not, is to ap}dy it. to 
one that is confessedly streight; and , 
purest way of not erring in obscqre pas- ' 
sages is to malcc plain texts.the mcasuto 
aadjiidge of Uicm. Tlic greatest part of 
the abuses and misrepresentations, pf 
scripture have arisen from a coutraiy 
management; from men’s givinj§obscore 
texts a new and patticuiar sense-of their 
Qjl|^ first, and then growing foq4 of. that 
ctition afterwards, and .reviving 
bring all the plakicst pa$$agcs.,ia sqrip- 
ture) whether they will, or no, to cotdtl^ 
nance and, comply with it. 

G 
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That Mite may jflrry ourselves after a 
i^te diffietent mi^ner in our searches, it 
is fit for us to observe, 

and lastly, That the safest and 
itjettfest^ay of looking into these Svervinm 

St. Paul, and the other holy writers is, 
to postpone the consideration of them 
till we have mastered what is sure and 
‘^Msy in scripture, till we have routed and 
"pounded ourselves in those points of 
-tioctrine that lie obvious and open; and 
' when we have done that, there will bo no 
danger of looking into any thing else, 
let it be never so hard and never so ob> 
■ scure. For either we shall hit upon the 
Tight interpretation of it,* or, if we do 
not, thfe wrong one shall not liurt us. A 
man'that holds all that is plainly con¬ 
tained in scripture, and all that is neccs. 
saiy to be held by him, may in that which 
'is not plain, and not necessary, innocently 
alwHind -in his own sense. For though he 
should in these matters mistake in his 
opinions, and mintake the sense of scrip¬ 
ture, upon which he grounds those opini- 
' ons, yet those mistakes cannot be fatal, 

’ because nut fundamental, lie can never 
'maintaHi any thing directly repugnant to 
the (.'atholic faith, and evidently de.struc- 
tive of it; and while he docs not, he may 
maintain what else he pleases; and so he 
does it with sobriety and modesty, and a 
due deference to the opihion of those who 
have a right to be Hstened to itr these 
things, bis error (if it be one) shall never 
prove dangerous, o||^ imputed to him. 
And this remark is^hat is plainly sug- 
ge^ed to»us by the words of the text, 
>whero St. Peter tells us, that those wlfidh 
rested the hard places in St. Paul's wri¬ 
tings, andAhe other scriptures, were the 
Ajudeamedand unstable, that is, (as 1 told 
^mu), time, who being not well grounded 
flmh, were easy to be drawn aside 
''{tdd.peniicious opinions alid destructive 
emors: from* whence it follows, that the 
bt^st^way to secure ourselves from tltus 
perverting what is obscure in senpture is, 
Krst, tdhvmlth: ourselves learned and sta¬ 
ble in what is plain ; and fixing that as 
OUT centre, from whence we are noLte^ 

' rt iuuved, we may extend onr thou^ts and 
‘ •pinions to whai ciremstlercnce We plaase. 
That tauh whicli we keep pure and un- 
dd!il<d in luudametttals,shaU either ensbk 


us to find out those truths of letter mo¬ 
ment, that perfectly agree with it, or shall 
excuse us i^fure God, if wc should miss 
of them. Th^ will be a probabilhy 
from hence of our understanding obscure 
texts rightly^ or if we do not, yet ihere 
will 1» a certain^ of our not Wiirring 
the guilt of wresung scrij^ure to dur own 
destrticjjpn. „ 

Thus have I dispatcheri the second gc- 
neral^bservatiorr, which I raised from the 
text, vii^ to consider from thence what 
temper and qualifications of miiji^ what 
ptecaution and degrees of knoywrt^ are 
requisite, in order to make our inquiries 
into the obsed^ parts of holy itiA inno¬ 
cent and useful to us. 

I might observe abo fistet hence, in 
the 3d place, that if pefvarfipg obscure 
passages of scripture be a thi^ in itself 
damnable, asi||it> Peter asS^l^s dr it is,, 
how much more certainly damnable is it 
to pervert plain ones ? And then infer# 
4thly, and lastly ahe^ That if such a 
sentence be pronopneq^pon those who 
wrest scripture, then suntly a much'hig^r 
degree of punishment those 

who affnont and ridicule Buil^cause 

the first of these poii^ has beeird^^gady in 
some measure intimated m the ptiheding 
discourse, ^d there occafiidnt^. expfainr 
ed; au$l~,^l)ecause the Mecqli||u j>( too 
extensive mid ctmeeming to be 

how considered, I shall thdulQ^ at present 
insist upon neither of the^ They may 
perhaps employ our rcfll^idlis 0n some 
other opportunity. ^ 


By Bishop Sttibl 


On thjf Ptrejuilices foroHhl, pv 
feiuce<( taken, against thtf G« 
of Jl£Stt8 CflfilST. , , 





MATTAnri 


BlesMd ii k* wfaOfoever.shtn not isi oiended 
io me. t 


In the be^ntungof this cfaqpttf.'Mfi^iread,*. 
that tho l^ptist sent twp of hi^ducipies 
to Christ, to inquirt of him tkluither 
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#{ti Indted th< tfrest Proph^ slffoitK 6u^ Simodt «Jipekre#' vrift tim *earli^' 
I$ect^ by the people, and foretold by ^and may pri^»iylii0'‘l£e laM^ otnecdoiii 
Propheb,'or wfaethoi^ they x^ere to the grapet m ciMO tnM vpd; to 

expect abd wait i;omidg of ahotli^r. convert and to d!ie worlds to declare 
Our Sa^Uf detaih^ the' di^iplef' Of the purposes 'tofd t^e COmtnands bf the 
John, tiU he hdd inade thenT’eye-withesses Ali^ighty, and to 'eiUKit obe^ntoe ftoto 
the tt%hty po#0t'^at’was hi him. evei^ Creature; but he'cKiAe wMt lOto 
They satr, at the CQinpdid of h^tterd, attendance and sheW than if he had been 
the blind receive sighC the IhuHS^^atic, an ordinary messenger from: thfe gavetele^ 
the ]^n‘cleansed, tl^deaf rt^ored to of a province. Hence it fS, tl^weso 
he(iH%, and toh dead Taised up t6 life often nnd him upbraided either with tKh 
a^dln; they saw likevriaathatth^ faigb', ineanne^ of his pareiitage, the (dMCuIhy 
ty were exercised without giving' of his country, or the pr6st^ ilecdtsity of 

the tto^auspiejoA of any worldly^ dcs%h * his circumstances: J$ not tkk tie Citroen- 
tUttt' nO court was made to the great or ter^s sun ? says one; Ctth aigr goo^eome 
wealthy, by sth^ting thedP out cither for out of Nazaretht says another; or om.' 
patients or for disciples. The benefit of prophet of out Galilee ? vayiattM. And 
the toiraefe#' was chiefly the lot of the Avhen they saw hfm oppressed widi suffer* 
poor; and aa they were better disposed ings, and weighed down with afflictions, 
to receive'Ihe gospel, so were they pro- they opbnly insulted his sorrow, and tii^ 
ferrad'befoj^'^lhe rich ati mighty to be umphed over his fond pretences to savw' 
the disciples of Christ. When the Bap- the world : Thou, say they, that dtstmy- 
tisffs disciples had seen and hoard these eth the ip)nple,ana'6uildeatit in threeidayt, 
things, our ^yioor thought thein'suffi- save thp^elf: if thou be the Son ofGodf 
'(^htly enahledf to satisfy John in the in- come down from the cross. And so bilnd- 
^iry upon wbidh he had sent them: Go, cd arc men with the notions of worldly ' 
saya^ touf those things which greatness, and so apt to conceive of 

pe mieittamfaee: the blind ree^ive their majesty of God according to their own 
sigitditn^ ike walk ; the lepers are ideas of power and dignity, that thi^ pre- 
tleam'eS, chad ike deaf hear; the dead are judice has prevailed m evm’y age. The 
'd'aiSed r/^^akd'^he poor have the gospel Apostle to the Cori»rAiaswp«ac^eafCAmf 
pr'eaein^ttHita. Then folldliMmmcdi- crucified ; but he was to the Jews a stum- 
ately ISiew^rtls of the toxt: and blessed is bling block, and to the Greeksfoolishness .* 
he widsoet^fif^'tl not be offended in me. for the Jews required a sign, a visible 
Tfie cl9^corin«ction of the text with temporal deliverance, and had nb nptiOn, 
thd lait Wftdi^ the fifth verse, shews us much less any wai|||u diey could npP^ 
what Sort pf^perdons our Saviour had in hencLof such a Humour as JesUs; The 
his ^s^-^beii he spoke of the offence Gre^s sought ufter wisdm, md thought 
taken ittbi^world: the poor, says that, if God w^'ere indeed to redeem'the 
he, iav^K^^pef^tached to them: and World, he would act more suitably to his 
blessed mj^mosoerer shall not be offend- power and wisdom: whenever th^ made 
ed in the^&^flk had kaid, the poor are their Jupiter speak, bis voice was tftipit- 
ready to oiroraice the gospd, and happy der, and lightning was his appearance,.. 
s'in happier for nOtwithstandbrg and he delivered oracles-not to be coih- 

|!r jUiicomfortable condition, municated to vulgar cars. &6‘ in the Old 

Is the honourable aud'tbe }ehmhff,''''Wh6 Testament, when God speaks, c/omKt and 
too^toat; '«id in toeir oWn opinion darkness are rottnd about him, and hni 
ttP hrailean to/tfae instructions of- presaice and hiS voice ate terrible. Bof' 

ffi^s^I. here* every thing had a differibit tiinr: 

words thus explained’ lead us to tbeappeawce was in the likelfegs 
biquhiW, ' s||M;'and inthe* fonn of a torvant; SUM, 

''' FirS^.What odk dm offences which are h^cafo'e in like a servant; he a»hf out 
dt&e gospel of Christ: IBbe a slaVe,' he dm estiemd siri^tMAlnd 

Ftom wldrt source these bf- Ais tb^arture snir tdkenfor tadaorp, ^liis 
febceicdhftC . doctrine was frdmed tamer to iittrify the 

The poverty and ihMumcsr in which heart, and'to give wisdom to w simple, 

on 
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than to exercise the head, and furnish 
matter for the cunoos and learned; to 
be a general instruction and a common 
rule of life to_all men, and not to satisfy 
the yanity of worldly wisdom in inquiries 
above its reach. With Him the precepts 
of virtue'are the principles of wisdom and 
holiness, the greatest ornament of the 
mind of man. 

But these things the wise and the gn'at 
men of the world find hard to reconcile 
tl^ifh the wisdom and majesty of Cod, 
according to their notions qf wisdom and 
power. Why did not Christ, say they, 
appear in the power and majesty of his 
.Father? Would not the embassy have 
been more worthy btnh of God and of 
Him ? Would any prince, who had a 
mind to reclaim his relmlious subjects to 
obedience, not rather chtise to send a 
p(>rson of honour w ith a suitable retinue, 
whose appearance might command ivsjtl'ct 
and credit, than an ambassador clothed in 
Ags and poverty, lit only to create in the 
rebels-a gixjater contempt both of himself 
and his prince ? If it was the ])urpose of 
Cod, that the w’urld through faith should 
be saved, would not the world more se¬ 
curely and readily have confkltHl in one 
whose very appearance would have spoke 
Bis dignity, tiian in one who .seemed to 
be even more miserable than tliemsclvcs, 
and not able to rescue hhnself from the 
vilest and most contemptible death ? 

But let US now, in the second place, 
consider what foundatiou there is in rca> 
son for this great prejudice. 

. ft is .no. wonder to hear men riason 
up(m the notions and ideas which an; ta- 
m^ar to thm. Great power and great 
aUthojity are connected with the ideas of 
^at pomp and splendor ; and, when we 
ot tbe works of God, our minds na- 
tbirally'turn themselves to view the great 
aAd, mirgeutous works of Providence: 
ahd tlSs' ia toe. reason'why nu;n are slow 
to dis^j^ toe hmtd of God in the ordi¬ 
nary coui^-Of nature, where thin^, be¬ 
ing Camil^aii us,^ do not strike with 
ponder and a(h|iiiratton. 

When Naamab.toe Syrian came tb.t^ 
prophet of IsraePto be cured of his ^ 
pr^y, Blislia sent a messenger him' 
Uo and vjatk i» Jordan seven time^t 
dm'th^ JUsh sktAl came agmnupi^,thte*. 
mad thou shalt be eleatu The haii^ty Sy¬ 


rian disdained the easy core, and scorned 
the prophet; Is this your man of God, and 
this his mighty power to send me to a pi¬ 
tiful rivervof Israel ? Behold, says he, / 
thought he xeiU snrekf come out to me, and 
stand and call ok the name of the l^rd 
his God, and strike his hand over the pldcf, 
andracorer the leper. Are not Abma and 
Bhar]dhr, rira’s ^Damaseus, better than 
all the voaters of Israel ? map jf not isash 
in them and be cj^bn ? ’Bo he furned, and 
Kent awa^ in a rage. But his’'8er\wrts, 
not a little wiser than their masfrrj thus 
reason the case with him: My father, if 
the prophet 'had hid ihee 'do some grpal 
thing, vouldst thou not hate done it t how 
much rather then, when he seftthonto ihee, 
trash ahd ,be clean I Upon this gentle 
rtfbuke his stomach came downi' aud he 
condescended to follow the prophet's di-. 
rivtioii; and hHfeish came dgain, like the 
flesh of a young child, and he was clean. 
Not unlike to NaamaifH folly h> theirs, 
who take offence-at the poverty and'mean- 
iM'ss of the Author of our rolemption,' 
His sentiments and tkeiM agree; heeifi^ 
pi'cted to have seen some aurpiisilig won¬ 
der wrought for his cure; ^nd, wl^ he 
w'Hs bhi only to wash, ha’ toought there 
could bo tMithing of God in-so trifling a 
renietiy. And is not this their senscy who,., 
think thatjto obscure, so mean a pm^n as 
.lesus, could never be too m^sei^r of 
God upon so great an errand as the sal¬ 
vation of the world ? who thu^ expostu¬ 
late, Why came he notain % majesty 
suitable to his employnienVai^ toen we 
w oukl have believed him; but how can 
wc expect to be raised to tot^g^ory of 
God by him who w(^Bifi^%|^ sconi 
and contempt of men ^ 

If wc search this prejudl^ '^’ the bot¬ 
tom, wc' shall flod that it from a 
fadse conception- of the pow^YlU^ ma¬ 
jesty of God« as if toe sucreu diThis 
post's depended upon the visiblt^.fltoeMK 
the instruments he made choice 
men wc know the case Js so; miut 
use means which they can judge to p 
adapted to the eud they aim at,* if tocy 
intend to prosper in what they'undertaBet ‘ 
but with God, it is otherwise.- To stop 
the cuirent even of toe sin|toc#rive!f, 
banks must be raised, and stuiens^edt; 
when the work is done by man: but iit 
toe band of God the rod of Moses Vaa 
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taore than sufficient to airb the of 
th« sea, and force it "to yield a passage to 
his people. Tlte. fpQli«^a« qf (Km/, says 
the Apostle; H xpiterlhan tAe 

•weafcnpss ofJSod hMron^er tim men; 
teaching. )is that wc Moukhnpt prcsiune 
to sit in ju<|gmentr upon ^o methods of 
providep{^( sinc¥,~how ti^lisb (jr how 
weak soever'’^hey may seem to ua, they 
will be fouhd in his haild to be the Wisest 
aitd the sttongest. .At^ this reasoning 
the Apostle applies to the case now before 
US ! The cross of Christ teas aStufobting- 
bb)ck}o theJewSf anti to the Greeks fool- 
I J}^ unto ell then that arc called, 
the fpwr of God., and the^msdmn of God; 
because thefholis^ess of God it wiser than 
then, tmd the. weakness of God stronger 
than metif. However the Jews, or however 
the Groeka conceived of the crudiii'd 
Jesus* yet to every belicvoy Ije is th(* migh¬ 
ty power of God to salvation, because 
(jod ordaiiTcd him so to be; and this 
ordination gives full efficacy to the cross 
of Christ, however in itself contemptible, 
i||id to ail human appearance unfit for tlic 
purposes The waters of Jordan had no 
naUural bfficacy to ch'ansc a leper; in the 
rod of MoseihtlMirc, was no power to di¬ 
vide the soaj but, when ordained by 
..,(iod to these f^rposcs, the sea fled back 
at the ttmeh of hloscs’s rod, and the le¬ 
prosy of ^glaaman was purged hy the so 
much despised water* of Israel. If we 
\voukl judge truly, the more simple and 
plain the Methods of providence are, the 
more do they speak the power of the 
Almighty. When God said, Let there 
be light, end there xoas light, his uncon¬ 
trollable Mwer m^ evidently appeared, 
than if m the angels of heaven had been 
employed^to produce it. When our I^rd 
said, IwtUf he thou clean, and the person 
Wi^ fjeattsed, bis divinity sliutic forth 

S re br^jblly, than if he ha<I commanded 
Urn pow^’ts above visibly to assist him, 
4ik^'»c, .When God coRtmitted the 
Cm^^lfi^ of the world, to Jesus, a'mau 
|l|||.,SQrrow, ppd affi^ion, and 
or. cotneiipess^ and gave him tlte power 
of ddi^ jSttCh w^fka as never ma^ did, 

In CQnnnba^Qn ...of |iis commission, be 
anp^0jll|g itiaihiy in^ hjm, as If he had 
^ ^dth- YitH^le n>id*^y 
powers If we couj^uler him. unacted and 
>pd given up to a cruel dcathi 
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ll proves ifldei^ jt|iat,,he w^eak apili 
mprtai; but 4;|tiwg, andnpj, 

the 1»8 able to es^bU^li^.it'he^Qrd which 
ho spoke by this th» mdfhd.nwn^ 

Ah to this part'^ofl^e' dSe!^ ffien, so 
far as the nuy^^- and JtoWw qf 
arc cbuccrpcdi U progi^ds froftii. very,' 
wrong notions .in both caaea* aod ^uppos^' 
that the majesty of God w.apts 4:he 
little supports of outward pimp and gran¬ 
deur as that of men docs, and that .hn 
power depends upon the fitness of Hn^iru- 
mental or material causes, as. ^miu^ 
power plainly does; where^ the majes^ 
and power of God are never more clwly 
seen, than when he makes choice of * 
weak things, of the woi[ld to confomdii^ 
things which are nighty. 

Let.u.s then in fte next place consider^ 
with rwpect to meri, wfaefficr the advan¬ 
tages on their side would have beeii 
greater, had Christ appeared in greajtor 
splendor, and with more visible power, and 
authority. 

ilow tar the ima^nations of some mcn^ 
may rove upon suCh inquiries as these, on 
wbat degrees of splendor and glory they 
would judge sufficient for their purpose, 

I cannot tell. This we are sure of, that 
the majesty of fhe Almighty is iwt to be 
approach^ by human eyes; that there¬ 
fore, whenever it descends to treat with 
men, it must be veiled and obscured un¬ 
der such representations as men can bear. 
This is true, you'll say j but is there no, 
medium between the immediate presence 
of God, and his af^aring in the form ojf 
a servant, and dying, not as the children 
of men commonly die, but as the vilest 
and most protligatc criminal?^ Many de¬ 
grees there are, no doubt, of visible ^ory, 
in any of which Christ might have ap¬ 
peared, but in none with greater advantage 
to religion than that in which be came. 
Suppose he h|id pome, as ghc Jews qx- 
pected, in the ft^nn of a nugbty princq, 
and in that situation had propagated his 
faith and doutrine; what would the 
believers then have said ? libw ofteit' „ 
should we have been told beforel^now, 
that our . religion was tho w^k of human 
^licy. and thatdur Princes .dodTit^i^ 
dominions. were extended. by 
sword ? Was ever any religion Jbi^er 
thought of for. having been pienched at, 
(he head of an army ? 1^ < is certain, 
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tliat, to make religion a rational act of 
the mind, it, cannot be conveyed U> us in 
too easy anti, familiar a manner: the less 
awe we have of bur teacher, the more 
freedbm we shall exercise in weighing and 
examining his doctrines. ' And upon this 
acdDunt our Saviour's appearance was in 
meet proper form, as it gave to men 
greatest' scope and liberty of trying 
and searching into his doctrines and pre¬ 
tences : and therefore his meanness and 
poverty should least of all objected by 
fhose who seem to contend for nothing 
more than to clear religion from fears and 
prejudices. . 

But perhaps they will say, we wanted 
him not to appear in worldly state and 
glory, or to exerdbe temporal dominion 
on earth ; we would have been contented 
with a visible, though an inferior kind of 
manifestation of his divine authority. 0 
jfbols and sUw of heart to believe all that 
the firopheti have viritten! What think 
ye of giving sight to the Wind; of open¬ 
ing the ears of the deaf; of loosening the 
toague that was dumb; of restoring 
heakh to the sick ; of raising the dead to 
life again; of raising even himself from 
the grave, and abolishing the scandal of 
the cross by a visible victory and triumph 
over death? What do you call these 
things f What do tliey manifest to you I 
Are these the w'orks of that mean man, 
that wretched, that crucified mortal, of 
whom we have been speaking ? Do slaves 
and servants, nay, do princes and the 
g^atest of the children of ificn, use to 
^rform such works?' If not, these are 
vie very manifestations of divine power 
and authority which you require. Nor 
Aqn it, i believe, enter into th«‘ heart of 
man to contrive any greater signs to ask 
of any person pretending to a divine 
commission, than these which our Saviour 
'diaiiy knd publicly gave the world of his 
authbiify. Had he appeared with all 
tile vinble power and glory which you 
can c<H)cefve, yet still you cannot ima- 
pne what gNjater works than these he 
* Could possiWy perform: and therefore the 
evidence now, mider all the meanness of 
his appearance, is tiie same for his divine 
anthority and commission, as it would 
)iave W^n, had he coma in the greatest 
. ppmp of glory and power. 

As to ns, I thii^, who are removed 


at/I distance from the scene of this actKSlj 
the’^videpce is much greater. Had 
come in surprising glory, we migl^ mvd' 
suspectcLthe relations ^ |tu^, wn0,>we 
might wW thiitit,^w ani^i^hear^ e^rty 
thing under ..the ^eate^ adfonishtnent,' ' 
and, like St. •Paul w,heQ Hp whs. ckpght 
up to the thii^ hea¥ew, epiild faty^y tdh 
whether they were in tiie out 

of the body. Buirnow we lipyb tke evi¬ 
dence of men who lived afi^c^Veraed 
with him familiarly, who ap# his 
mighty works, and saw them wlmbut surw 
prise or astonishment, being reconciled to 
them by daily use, and the long-experi¬ 
enced gentleness and love of tlieir'|4tili^; 
and therefore they very jtt^y mtiwuce 
their accqunts with this a$surattC|, Tiiat 
they relate that only which had 

heard, which they had seen xetw iktir 
eyes, which they had looked upon^.gjnd 
which their hands had handled,, of tht ^rd 
of life. So far arC we theft from having 
any just cause of offence in the poverty 
and meanness of our blessed .Lord, that 
from those circumstances arises tiic great 
stability of our faidi, and this emnfona- 
ble as^rance,'tl;iat our foith stafto^ not 
in the wards or in the wo^s of man's 
wisdom and power, but in the power and 
in the wisdom of the Almighty,'who 
knows how to produce strength out of 
weakness. 


SERMON XU. 

The same Subject continued. 

M ATTHB V, ki. 6. 

Bleesed is be whosoever (ball not bs oiFended 
io me. 

I HAV& already examined the'S^ and 
great prejudice against the gosped, ariiit^ 
foom the poverty and meannesa of opr 
blessed Lord, and the low ccmdjtion 
life in which he app^uOd in ^ World, 
and the wretched circumstance which 
put an end to it; and shewed it to he so fqr 
from being a just offence imaiftst Ap gos*. 
gel, that, when'fairly coittiqered,Juerves. 
to recommend ^ligion to us wijthVl pos¬ 
sible advantage, aM the more'’en^dhtly 
to set forth lovd of Christ, i^d t^ 




the 

(SMSi. .becs 9 n )».-4 tAe 

H tJ^ Ap^te^aya, 

; 4bi: thtYiovgkt 
wis' 

tu^iirin tf^pspel, it was 
eiteeit^^b^Mn «£ %o]ishncss. 

*' Tl:ii ^iliiiPWUclei upon which all rcli- 
gi^ denupia, am the nature of God, the 
hiuDOrta^ 4>f the soul,'and t^e certain* 
ty pf future rewards and punishments in 
’ a^pthtcfriiTc aA^ this. Tliesc things have 
aj|i|j)^xercised the wit and learning of the 
Cti^^mtiogjpart of mankind, and philo- 
^phy kM.lamtahed difficulties on evc^ 

cleared up, 

it ii|» Alight religion would want no other 
snyppprt. But in vain do you search the 
£(»|i^l of Christ for a solution of these 
oithpulties; he has not so much as entered 
intgi^era, or once MCtcmptcd to give an 
account of the nature or essence of God, 
or of an human soul, or to consider the 
diffici^tics that are urged by the schools 
agaiitH ^ stearate existence from the 
h^y. Futpre rewards and punishments 
he nas indeed fully asserted; but, as to 
the nature and manner of them^ and the 
soul's existence in each state, he has left 


ntoiality, Mi^.are bjd to take his wgnifof^ 
ourh^uapr^ly,, . 

'Fo dear iip, this gretit aiul ^preasonablfr. 
offit^ce agaiMt^e £0^1«. I desire y«o 
would coufy^er witn ioa., the. /olWing 
pardcularAi 

First, That the objection jdo^n<%tie. 
poperly againiM: the gospel of Cllftif but 
if there bo any sense in it, it must' siie 
higher, and strike at die wisdom and 
goodness of God in the creation; fw, if 
uny fault is to he Ibund in this matter, it 
is not with* Christ for not teaching us 
more wisdom.than we are capable of; but 
with God for not making us wiser th*w 
we are. And hence it will appear, that 
the objcctum is both impious and sense* 
less. 

Secondly, Thid this objection, allow¬ 
ing it its full force, does no way aftect 
the belief orpractice of religion; because 
religion depends entindy upon the cer* 
taiuty of the soul's immortality, and of a 
future state of rewards and punishments; 
which certainly no way depends upon 
the knowledge of the nature of the things 
theinsclves, since we are and may be oer* 
tain of many things, the mdurc of which 
we neither do nor can know. And hence 
it will appear, that the difficulties arising 
from the consideration of the nature of 
these things cannot affect our belief of the 


them involved in the same intricacies in 
|f which he found them. And yet, say the 
disputers of this world, who would not 
expect from a person sent from God to 
have all his difficulties solved which affect 
the belief'.and practice of religion We 
ore bid. tp be good and holy, and are pro¬ 
mised immortality ; so far 'tis well. But 
did he not know what doubts exercise 
the most learned men concerning the na¬ 
ture of God, and of the soul, and its 
passage to another world, and concern^g 
the puce and condition of that other 
world f. Why were pot these doubts clear¬ 
ed,?. Had h» opened, to .ue this dark scene 
oT i^pre, and made us to understand the 
contextptb of thtypul, and its manner of 
subsisting out of me body; liad he taught 
ua to comprekend the state and nature 
of the odier world, such doctrines, such 
dibm»ipea would have .been sufficient 
eyiOTii;,a,of the divine wisdom: but now 
tau|^t the plau^ doctrines of 


certainty of them, if it be supported by 
proper evidence; and, consequently, that 
religion is no way concerned to remove 
these difficulties. And, 

TJiirdly, That the gospel hak given us 
the greatest evidence for the certainty and 
reality of these things, tbm Can be thought 
on or desired. And hence it wiU appear^ 
that the doctrines of the gospel are sufh 
as are adapted to the service of rdiigfon, 
and as mignt be expected fooio a teacher 
divinely inspired. 

And iirst^ Let it be considered, that 
this objectioQ does not lie Ui^nst the gos¬ 
pel of Christ; but, if diei4 he any force 
in it, it strikes immediately at the wiadmn 
and goodness of God in die creation. .. 

As long as men -keep to thp plain sii» 
pie. points in which religion is concerned, 
there is no danger of their spUtting i^n 
these insuperable difficu^es. If ^y 
seiEdE after God, the creation will 
lead them fo kim j 




of him from • the creation of ihe teorld 
are clearly teen, bring understood by the 
things tckich are made, even his eternal 
TP&wer and godhead. If search after 
the munortftiity of the soul, ami th(! cer- 
tamty of a future state of ivwai-ds and 
pumihn^ts, these tiuths will be suggested 
to thenffiom their own natural sense of 
good and c^il, and the tkotions of God’s 
wisdom, and justice, and goodness, e<im- 
pared with the present iiuef[Uiil distribu¬ 
tions of rewards and punishiiigiits; which 
can be accounted for upon no other foot, 
nor reconciled to the natural sens*' God 
lias implanted in us of the difference of 
good and evil, and the notions we have 
of his excellency and ])erfectioii. Hut, 
if they launch out into philosopliical 
inquiries, and, not content to know that 
God is, without knowing wdiat ho is, 
endeavour to pry into the, nature and 
manner of the e.xistence of the Almighty; 
or if, not satisfied with the moral certain¬ 
ty of a future state, they want to Iot»k 
into the contexture of the soul, ami to sec 
there the natural s«.ods of immortality; 
'tis no wonder if they make shipwreck 
both of their reason and their faith at 
once-: for this knowledge is too high for 
men. God lias not given us faculties to 
enable us to eomprehend these mysteries 
of nature; and therefore wc must always 
of necessity wander out of the w ay, and 
be ijewildcred, when w’C search after them. 
I'or let any man consider whence it 
that tiie difficulty of these imjuiries 
ariseth; ^lis not for want of teaching, 
for all the ^'aching in the world will nut 
< liable men to comprehend t!ie ihingp of 
which Uiey can form no notions or ideas. 
Afd this is the' case: the seeds of this 
knowkxlgc arc hot implanted in our na¬ 
ture, and thereferc no cultivation cun ' 
ever produce it. Then.' is notliihg which 
ever fell under the notice of our senses, to 
which the existence and being of God can 
be likened, nothing that bears any pro¬ 
portion of similitude to the natural frame 
siml make of our souls: and therefore 
'tis impossible to represent these things to 
the^nund.of man;- for 'tis not iq the 
power of any sound of words to create 
new- Motions or ideas in our mind, or to 
convey new knowledge without them. 
God lias set bounds to pur knowledge by 





utr 

ed, <ftmno!t' 
or excel^ 
our teaefli 
fuse more i 
receiving 
more than 
out of the { 

This bei 

men, it had bwn to little 
blessed Lord had'attempftod 
into the kirowledgo of those 
of nature, Vhicli the ciiriops and 
arc so desijous of prying into. '“JL 
ness was to instruct them''in the 
virtue and holiness, to 
sleepy souls and rouse their ' dtt) 
sciences to a sense of goodness;,;^ 
them tlu- way to peace and happii 
setting before them the pi'vcepts 
and nature in their trtie urttoriruptedipu-s. 
rity : and this he has done,'even by^bo*' 
confession ol his greatc'st enemies, wWin' 
this part have nothing to Object,'but that , 
his laws arc too good and tOo holy for 
their observance, 'Ti.s the great j|^ccl- 
lency of a teacher to speak -to the sense 
and uiuier.standing of the people; and, 
whenever he rise.s above tliem, he is lost 
in the clouds, and his words are more air 
uiul sound : and therefore, whatever wis¬ 
dom and knowledge were in out blessed 
Saviour, 'tis folly to expect from him 
any greater degrees of eithes*, than wo 
arc capubie of comprehending. As he 
was our prophet and teacher, it was his 
business to be understood; and he for¬ 
bore teaching us the deep mysteries of 
nature, for the same ipason that we do 
not teach children Algebra, not that wc 
envj them the knowlo'dgc, but that wc 
know they an' incapable df it. Instead 
of improving the nature of man, he must 
have destroyed ir, and ncw-created him, 
tt> have made him capable of a clear in¬ 
sight into nil the mysteries 'w.hich the cu¬ 
rious seem desirous of knov^ng. And, 
could he have given us ^ the knowledge 
wc thirst after, yet still' the way'to hap¬ 
piness would be the same, and we could' 
do nothing to set forward our salvation, 
which he has not already both insti'|||||ped 
and enabled us to do: and therrfpt^ as 
the case stands, he has fuHy petfoiilfcd 
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distibctty'froiri th« body/ or bo^tt 
e can be unit^ to it again i It Would 6« 
altoigetbcr ‘^i rt^pUabTe for4i tbotebietit 
f not'to trade toKo Indln, he n 

I sure there is^gih^t wealth‘%ha Vichea 
t there, 'tilVbo can aceoutit tO'fatmsidfJlir 
• the nature of all the sitfUrisinjlj^jllRa 
^ in tHht other a'ofW; or for a'illSn not 
to eat, though he is sure it Would hduriih 
, and support his life, till he can see die 
H(ai‘ us such enlarged facul- reason of nutrition, and give an account 
£ Hhve onalilod us to sur- of all the sicret ways by which nidttre 
Acuities of this kind? Jf performs the work. 

[ ■^n readily answer, that I God has given us knowledge sufficient 


n^'i '^n readily answer, that I 
fori were an angel than a man; 


were an angel than a man; to be the foundation of our duty; and,' 
6f no. right 1 had t.o be if wc will use the light wc have, we 
I am either, is owing shall be happy. The great mistake which 
ptt&lyjojhe-gdodness and beneficence of men commit in reflecting upon these 

maltcre, is, 'J’hat they * suppose fh^ 


litlW'^of^y out of which 1 was formed, should have better evidence for the thinP 
he li^ doiie me no injury, nor could any of another world, could they overcome 
cpipl^nt havo''been"torme(l against him these difficulties,^ which cross them per¬ 
son i^^^behalf.' For what I have, 1 iiaie. petually in the search after nature: And 
reas^'to be thankful; for what I have tiiis u'uuld indeed be areal advantage to 
not, I have no reason to conifilain. religion, if it were so ; but that it is 

Hod God indeed given us only thosfa- not, wHl appear in the following consi< 
cultics.^f ihen, and rcqiiireil of us the demtions: For, 

service angels, we might then with Secondly, The difficulties which arise 
some justice have lamcntetl the unequal' in considering the natural properties of 
w'cight: but now that he requires no- tilings, do no way affect the certainty 


thing of us but what we are able to per¬ 
form, and what, according to our pre- 


and reality of their existence: Jf they 
did, vve could be certain of the real ex- 


sent degree of undcrstaiuling, it is higlily istence of no one thing; since there is 
Reasonable we should perform, it is great nothing but what aflbrds us very great 
perverseness to hang back for want of difficulties, when wc come to acco.unt for 


more light, and a greater capacity to un¬ 
derstand what it is no way necessary for 
us to understand. Our present faculties, 
if rightly applied, will lead us to a cer¬ 
tainty of tlic being of a God, to the 
knowledge of his e.xccllency and perfec¬ 
tion, and will instruct us wherein our 
reasonable servicie to him docs consist: 
and shall we, when we know there is an 
all-suffii6ient being, and that it is our duty 


the nature and properties of it. Let 
what will be the subject, 1-ihiilk, there 
cannot be two more different inquiries^ 
than when wc examine whether the thing 
really is, and when wc examine #hat it 
is; They arc inquiries which do not df 
all depend one upon the other. We 
can examihe the properties of some 
tilings, without so much as reflecting 
whether there ever were such things, or 


to serve him, shall we, 1 say, suspend 
our duty, becatfse we meet with great 
difflcttlties in trying to compreiiend his 
natur^fbid manner^f existence ? As weak 
as w« are, ive may assuredly know, iiai 
God will one day judge the world in rigk- 
ieoMn^ttfOnd reward txery man according 
to ttiojj^ngs : and ^all we nc^ listen to 
riiis gr^; inotivc to obedience, because 
liWiOt able to know how the soul can 


no. When the mathematician considers 
the properties of an exact circle or 
square, it matters him not whether there 
l)c such perfect figures in the world, or ' 
no; nor does he trouble himself to in-' 
quire. So, on the other hand, we ean 
examine. and come to the certainty of 
the existence Of things, without knowihg, • 
or attempting to knoW^ their natures 
and properties. The peasant Inovrs there 


is a.Sun and a Moon, 4s well as 
Mtronoinen; and his certainty, as to' 
f^eir existf^e, is as great and as well- 
g^Unded as theirs, i4 this only 

true hi things which ar^bjects of sense, 
will h^d likewise with respect to 
Ajris ll^gs, the existence of which we 
co|ie(JPoin reason. From visible effects 
to invisible causes the argument is con¬ 
clusive ; though in many cases it extends 
only to the reality of the cause, ^and 
does not in the least lead us to the know¬ 
ledge of the nature of it. When we 
see distempers cured by the use of plcuits 
or^Of drugs, some virtue we are sure 
there is in them, upon which the effect 
depends, though what we seldom or 
never can tell. This being the case then, 
That we can arrive at the knowledge of 
existence of things, when 'we arc 
perfectly ignorant of their natuiVs and 
properties; and can, on the other side, 
examine and know the properties of 
thibgs, without considering whether they 
exist, or no; 'tis plain that these are 
distinct acts of knowledge, which do not 
depend on each other, and that we may 
be certain as to the reality of things, how¬ 
ever we may be puzzled and confounded 
when we enter into the consideration of 
their nature. 

And now pray consider, as to. the case 
before us, what sort of knowledge it i$ 
that is necessary to support rcli^un in 
the world. If we are sure there is a 
God who will Judge the world, is not 
tha^a sufficient foundation for holiness ? 
Does it signify any thing, as to the ne¬ 
cessity of our obedience, to inquire into 
the manner or nature of his being ? 
Does not the whole religion evidently 
depend on this question, Whether there 
certainly be a God who will judge the 
wprld^ And, if it appears there is, is 
it of any consequence to say, tliere arc 
great i^icuUies in conceiving how these 
thinp can he? Fpr, if they certainly 
will be, t|icr^ will be some way or other, 
no dq^; and it concerns not us to 
knowj which way. Since therefore our 
Saylor has {pven the greatest evidence 
that cws be iff t^ certainty of a future 
state, and the souVs existence after ae^, 
"tis impeitiiiciit and unpbilustmhicid to 
thig 'wifti difficulties 




IS III 
kiiowl 
from 

an argiupaeit''' 
ashamedW, Uhant^ 
tition with tl; 
the certaintjHhd 
themselves. Werigdiiis 
would set the great contr«i|(4 
upon the right foot, whki 
on this single pmnt. Whet 
sufficient evidence of a fut 
no? For, if such a st^te 
our conceptions concerhin^ it 
or not clear, most certaiiily 
be brought to account 
which is enou'l^, 1 ^ink',. 
careful what w'e do. And this'^ 
concern of religion, and that 
secure whatever is necessary to it. ..'V 
Since then religion evidei^y depends 
upon the certainty and reality of alffitture 
state of rewards and punishments, and 
other the like articles, and not in the 
least upon the knowledge oMhe nature 
or the philosophical account pf these 
things ; it had been absuid' in our Savi¬ 
our, who was a preacher of religion only, 
a teacher sent from God, to have cuterw 
into tliosc difficulties, which did not at 
all belong to his province. And, since 
neither the practice of religion would 
have received any advantage by the dis¬ 
cussion of these doubts, for if we had 
the knowledge of angels, arfd saw .the 
heavens as plainly as they do, yet the 
same virtue^'and holiness, without any 
change, would be n<q?essary to carry us 
thither; nor the motives of .religion 
would have gained any new .strength, 
since the evidence for the reality of a fu¬ 
ture state is not affected by these doubts; 
it is ridiculous to expect the sohition of 
them in the gospel^ wh^, if ^ved| ftiey 
would not -serve a^iy one Jii wKicK 
the gospel is. concerned, but end 

in mere philosophy atd spei-q|qti<^ 

But piurbaps it pnay be said, alf 
this is true indeed, where the exisMce 
of things is 'Out of doubt: in cgse 
no diffi^ties can destroy the eyid^ce of 
ffieir existence. But, where th^exist* 
tence of thmgs 14 dotiMdlf 4^ 








fir 
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h«» ^eu~ys the 
iiuibiortality, 

1 be thought 
aiu two things 
resurrection )o life de- 
earn from our Saviour’s 
Sadducces: ye dq err, says 
'\g the scriptures, nor the 
d”':which answer is a very 
; for '^we can desire no more 
^^w that God certainly can 
itise us, that he certainly will.. The < 
ia^mho le^mt from our natural no-' 
; the second from llio scrip- 
tu^, 4 declaration of his will 

to nut^nd. ' ^s t^^thc power of God, 
it candot. b» brought into question, with¬ 
out’^i&rowihg^ Oif all pretence even to 
natural religion: for if you allow God, 
that he made the world, and harmed man 
into a Irvifi^ soul in the beginning ; you 
cafinot den^ but that He, who made man 
out of nothing at first, can as easily make 
bkn agatp, aUer death has dissulviHi the 
vital ui^on. It remains then to inquire 
after the will ot God, Whether lie, who 
certainly can, certainly will raise us at 
the last day ? The time will not permit 
me to enter largely into the argument; 
and therefore I shall rest it upon one. 


^iPfudes, aa to dtfii^Mlliea ip 
philosophXr has pot ipde^ 
to answer thciQ> bip be fu||y 
thepi hint^f, .|il>ep he tame from the 
grave; as he gpt ^itp.ai^ wa^sd, 
baffled ail the pidk^ph«nV>tlK!Mut^ 
against potion. tf/f 

Tis true, you will say, thu is vH^gpod 
evidence, but you find it' hs^ to believe: 
iVnd perh^ yOu might have been as bmd 
of belief, if our Saviour had reasoned 
never so philosophicaJly. The questioii 
is, Whether any objection lies against 
the gospel tor overlooking the difitenlbes 
which learned men raise 1 I have sb^ed 
that none can lie, and that the gospd 
has given a much better evidence 
.that which is desjred : And this is suii^ 
cient to remove the offipce taken upon 
the account of this supposed defiset in. 
the gospel. If you bdieve not the gospel, 
that alters not the case: The evidence, 
is not the worse for that; -for neither 
would you believe perhaps, though one 
rose from the dead. 


SERMON XIII. 

. The same subject concluded. 

* 

Mattusw xi. 6. 

I 

Blessed is he whosoever shsJJ aot be ogewded 
in me. 


but that a-very clear point. It will not 
be denied but that we have our Saviour’s 
promise and word fur our resurrection 
often repeated in the gospel: and con¬ 
sider, pray, did not he raise many dead 
to life again I Did he not at last raise 
hipself from the grave, after he had been 
three days buried ? Is it not plain then, 
upon, the l^spel account, .xhat he had 
the power (U raising the dead ? and is it 
iptaa blain that he has promised to raise 
. its )' Take both propojiitions together 
then, and they will amount to tliis ; 
that who has the power of raising 
the des^s liu promised and declared that 
be w'lll raise as from the dead. God, we 
knesL cannot lie, and therefore must 
nti^every word which hf spadee by Us 
Jesui: And hence arises a 
wbiclt no doubts can shake. 


The prejudices which men are apt to 
conceive against the gospel, are of dif. 
ferent kinds, according to the difierent 
views under which they consider it. When 
they set themselves to examine the pre¬ 
tentions Ht has to be a divine revelation, 
they stumble at die meanness and jmverty 
of its Author; imagining that, if God 
wa'e to send a person into the world upon>^ 
so^onsiderahle an errand, he would clothe 
him with a m^esty becoming one im¬ 
mediately commissioned by Bimseli^ ,au4 
which might better support the ^caat 
undertaking: Or if they ccnsidear &e ’ 
gospel as the word of God, given to men 
for their instruction in all tiwgs pertain¬ 
ing to the service of God, tbey expect to 
find all their doubts and difficult re¬ 
moved, which are any way related to the. 
cguse of religion i for instance, as 
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relate t6 the nature of the soul, its the 

ner of subsisting out of the body, and does 
to the nature and condition of th(‘ lufure iior*aie 
. state "which we arc bid to cxjwct: An<l, cl 
not finding these diffictiliics ron.sidemi 3 st 

rfemoved, they are apt to fvjnclndc First theni If 
tWHthijl^vclation has not all the murks Writers, j 
of wis^m which arc to l>c expected in design ot 
one coining iinmcdiateiy from God. I’r()\i<ienci 

Those offences have been already con- is styled a mystery ; the 
sidered; But, as some, are oflended at Gorf, vikick Kan kept 
the gospel for not clearing the doubts and world began: A mj'stcry 
difficulties which encumbered th«; notions cause it \tas kept secret since»i(iieN¥orW 
of religion befoiT, soothers take otjcnce began, God not having opened’^ d^Iared 
at iJie now doctrines introduced into re- his gracious pur|)Oses before the Aroing 
ligion by the gospel, and coinpluin of the of Christ. With respect to this (ime of 
hardship put upon them in r<‘(juiring them secrecy and silence, the gospbl is called a 
to bclifevc things which are not suggested mystery ; but, upon the revelation of it 
to them by natural reast)ii, iwjrareto be by Christ .lesus, it is no longer^looked 
maintained by it. Even of our Saviour's upon as a mystery, but as the manitesta^ 
disciples wc find many oli'ended at his lion of God’s will and goodness to men. 
doctrine, and complaining to each other, 'I’lius you will find St. Paul speaking in 
7'Ait is an hard saving ; "u'ho can hear tint last of the Homans: The mysteri/ 
it? And so far did their prejudice pre- which was kept secret since the world 
vail, that they went back, and walked no began, hut now is made manifest, and by 
more with him. the scriptures of' the Prophets^ according 

The gospel,'it is said, contains many to the commandment of the everlasting 
ny'sterious truths: And what purpose. Ood, made known to all nations for the 
of religion ran be served by our receiving obedience of faith : That is, this great 
articles of faith which wc do not under- work was a mystery in all ages,being kept 
stand ? Shall wc he the better men fork'll ? M'cnl in the counsels of God; but, sincu 
W'ill it make us more just, or holy, or thecoiningofChri.st,'tisnolongejramys- 
beneficent to our brethren ? Will it pro- tery, but is manifest and made known to 
mote the' honour of God to represent all nations and people. Here then, you 
him |u requiring such comlitions triun us, see plainly, the op])ositian is between 
the end or use of which we cannot <lis- mystery and revelation: What God has 
c^ni ? Or, will it recommend religion to reserved to himself, without communi- 
thc world ? Will men bethe more forward eating the knowledge of it to the world, 
to submit, when they mustlirs: renounce that is a invstery; what he has revealed, 
their sense and understanding, and cease is no longer u niystcry, but a manifes- ,, 
to be rational, in order to be religious ? ration of his will and purpose. In this 
This is a very heavy charge, and, were sense, 1 presume, thore lies no obicction 
it as true as it is heavy, might 'pussibly against the gospel: That it was once 
shAke the foundations of the gosp<*l. Hut hidden in tlic secret counsels ofProvi- 
f to set this matter in a clear light, I must donee, but i% now, by the revelation of 
desire you to observe the different notions (ibrist Jesus, made known to all men, 
which belong to the word Mystery in the can affbni us no matter of coroplauit, but 
use of the gospel, and in vulgar use among may administer to us great joy, -and be 
men at this time : And, by tjuis distin- a subject of praise and glory to God, inas- 
guishing the use or sense ol the word, it much as our eyes have seen, and our cars 
will appear,^ heard, those things, which many righteous 

First, Thai the objection does not reach men and prophets have desired to see, an$ 
the gospel sense or use of the word, nor have not seen them, and to^ hear, and^re 
tan affect th{: mysteries contained in the not heard them, 

gospel: And, ' As the gospel itself is in this sense 

Secondly, That the use and sense of styled a mystery, so arc the several parts 
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of it UJtewiW: ‘ / shm yo^ wjfrf^A says 
St. P«til; «>p' ^ 

isiAll oHi ^ ifet mean 

that lie wem w;hat they 

rniil^'mi'Otmpyrei^ but tliat nc would 

pur^sc of God. 
whitf ign^ant of. The same 

iise, 6f the ^'8ro^ou%iay. meet with in 
ohr bla^a ^vfliir himself: When he 
h^ d^riB^d' the future state of the 
chttrdh in parables to the Jews, and came 
'aflerwardate eltplain them to the disciples, 
he tcll^ them the reason of his proceeding: 
Becautfif si^s be, vnto you it is given to 
know nw mysteries of the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven^ bid unto them it is not given. All 
futurities, because known only to God, 
ani myi^ries; but, when revealed, they 
are no longer so, being made known and 
manifest. Thus, 'tis plain, St. Paul uses 
the word in 1 Cor. xiii. where he. joins 
the gift of prophecy and the knowledge 
of mysteries together: Though 1 have, 
says he, the gift of prophecy, and under¬ 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge : 
W'herc 'tis plain what he means by mys¬ 
teries, since tlicy are to be understood by 
the gift of prophecy. In the fourth chap¬ 
ter of the same epistlf, he sliew.s what 
account wc an^ to make of our pastors 
and teachers : Let a man, says Jio, so 
account of us, as of the tninisfers (f Christ, 
and stetoards of the mysteries of Ood. 
Ills meaning is not, that they were 
preachers of rtiysterics in the Milgar no¬ 
tion ^of it. that is, of things which nobody 
can understand; but that God had en¬ 
trusted .them with his purpose and 
intcntioiiS' in the salvation of mankind, 
which they, like good stewards, were to 
dispense to the whole family, bj-declaring 
and revealing the whole will of God. 

The same Apostle' says, Chap. ii. 7. 
ICe speak the wisdom of God in a mys¬ 
tery j and in the next words explains 
what he means by mystery, even the 
hidden wisdom which God ordained before 
the world to our glory : and in tlie tenth 
verse he tells us, this is no longer hidden, 
but the mystery is laid open; God having 
rcvfdJ^ it unto us by his Spirit, tn the 
sense we read ofthe mystery of faith i 
wher4 we are not to understand the 
Apostle to mean incomprehensible ariicles 
of &ith, but^cVevelations of God's pur- 
pWs asd de«ghs, which through iail|h we 
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receive, and arc therefore styled the mys¬ 
teries of faith. • 

In this sense the gospel is ijiU of niy»* 
teries, as containing the secret purposes 
of God’s hidden wisdom in the .redemp¬ 
tion of the w'orld, which w'crc made tnanj^ 
fest by Chriid Jesus, who brought^e Hd 
immortality lo light. Against thm gospel 
sense of mystery the common objections 
have no- force; since mysteries here arc 
not underst<x)d to be such things as 
reason cannot n'ceivo, but such tilings ds 
proceed from the hidden wisdom of Ood, 
and are made manifest in the gospel of 
Christ. ** 

Let us then, in the second place, pro¬ 
ceed to shew, that the notion of mysteries, 
against which the objection lies, does not 
belong to the gospel. The objection 
represents a mystery as a thing incon¬ 
ceivable, and altogether irreconcileable 
to human reason. But such mysteries 
thi'i'c are nunc in the gospel' of Christ. 
If men, learned or unlearned, have ran 
themselves into contradictions by endea¬ 
vouring to ex])iain the mysteries of Go<l 
farther than he has explained them, lie 
that to themselves: let not the gospel 
be charged with flieir errors and mistakes. 
Nothing ijideed has p»-ovcd more fatal to 
religion, than the vain attempts of men 
to dive into tlie unrevealed mysteries of 
God, and to acconiit for, upon principles 
of human reason, the things wiuch pro¬ 
ceed from tJu' hidden wisdom of (|;od. 
All the secn,'t purposes of Providence are, 
in the sense uf the scriptun.*, mysteries; 
as likewise all knovvIiHigc which God has 
iKJl reiealed. Of such mysteries are there 
many: but tlien they concern not us to 
inquire, after; if they did, would 

reveal them to us. Gotl has declared 
to us, that he has an only-begotten Son, 
and that he ivas the {lerson who caina 
down from heaven for our deliverance: 
that he has an Holy Spirit, who shaU 
sanctify our hearts, and be assisting to us 
in w'urking out our salvation, I'his, and 
agreeable to this, is the scripture doctrine: 
mid a man would be put to ,it to 
any absurdity, or so much as seeming 
contradiction, upon litis doctrine^ or any 
thing said concerning it in scripture. 
Concerning these persons there are indeed 
exceeding great mysteries, which are not 
revealed: Ggd has not tol4 us, or enabled 
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us to conceive, how his son and his Spi¬ 
rit dwell in him, or how they came fmm 
him. Th«*se therefore arc properly mys¬ 
teries, which arc hiddtm in the secret 
wisdom of God, juid which we are no- 
w^re called upon to inquire afrer. It 
iseasy^l^I think, to take God’s word, that 
he has a Sun aqd a .Spirit, who dwell 
with him and in him from all eternity; 
a Son who came to our assistance, a .Spi¬ 
rit who is ever with us to guide us into 
truth ; these things, I say, are easy to be 
believed, without entering into the diffi¬ 
culties arising from natural and philoso¬ 
phical inquiries, which the .Scripture no- 
whejt; encour^es us to seek after : awl, 
as long as men keep close to the mle ami 
doctrine of scripture, they will tind no 
cause to enter into the great complaints 
raised against mysteries. The scripture 
has revealed indeed wonderful things to 
us, and for the trutli of ihem has given 
us as wonderful e\ idence ; so that they 
are well qualified to he the objects of our 
faith : for such Gotl de.signed them, and 
not for the exercMse. of our vaniiy and 
curiosity, or, us you call it, of our rea¬ 
son. If it is not reasonable to believe 
God upon the Gospel evidi*nce, tliere is 
an end of a|| mysteries; but, if it is rea¬ 
sonable, there must be an t'tid of all fur¬ 
ther inquiries : and I think common sense 
will teach U9 not to'calt God to ac¬ 
count, or pretend to enter into the reason 
of his doings. 

SERMON XIV. 

By the Rt. R. Thomas Shehlock, D.D. 

I^rd Bishop of London. 

Salvation by Jesus Christ. 

Hebhews, vii. 25 . 

Wherefore he is able also to save them lo the 
uttermost, that come unto God by liitn, see¬ 
ing be ever Hvetb to make intercession for 
them. 

When we consider the great and won¬ 
derful work of our redemption, though 
we cannot account ft>r every step of it to 
our own mason and understanding, yet 
/ieifher can we imagine * if to be the ef- 
^t of mere will and arbitrary appoint¬ 
ment, and void of all foundation in the 


reason and propriety of things. All the 
works of God are works of wisdOm: and, 
as far as our capacities give iis leave to 
judge, wo discern evident marks of wis¬ 
dom in them all, ibid discover*a Btne^s 
and propriety in every thing with respect 
to the end which it is intended to serve 
or promote. If this bo- so iti every in¬ 
stance in wbieli we arc able to make any 
judgment, it is a great presumption that 
it is, and must be so, in, aR other in¬ 
stances, which are too high aiid great to 
be viewed and measured by human un¬ 
derstanding : and we have one positive 
argument that it is so, arising from the 
natural notion wo have of God, and of his 
attributes of wisdom and justice. It is 
impossible to sujipose such a Being to do 
any thing by chance, or in compliance 
to mere will and humour. No : every 
act of God is the act of infinite wisdom, 
and is founded in the necessary reason 
and propriety of things : and it is as true 
of (he works of grace, us it is of the 
works of nature, that m v;iidom he hus 
ordained them all. 

It is one thing not to be able to discern 
the reasons of Providence, and another to 
suppose rtiere is no reason in them. 'I’hc 
reasons, that made it either necessary or 
proper for Christ to die for the sins of 
mankind, may be removed out of our 
sight: but to suppose, that Christ really 
did die for the sins of the world, and yet 
that there was no reason or propriety in 
his so doing, is to found revealed religion 
upon a principle destructive of natural re¬ 
ligion ; for no religion can subsist,' with 
an opinion that God is a Being capable 
of acting without reason, ‘ 

The publication of the Gospel hi» 
made an alteration in the scheme of reli¬ 
gion, by revealing to us the Son of God, 
whom Irod hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds ; 
who is the brightness of his glory, Nntf the 
express image of his person ; who liphold- 
eth ail things by the word of hiS power. 
Heb. 1,2,3. / 

The knowledge of the Son of God, of 
his power and dominion in the iifimtinig 
and upholding all things, became hebes- 
sary, as the foundation of the faith re¬ 
quired to be placed in him as oUr Re¬ 
deemer. Tlie character of Redte^m^r 
would be but ill supported byany'pbtfabn 
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who had not power equal to the great un. 
dertaking. The New Testament doc¬ 
trines, thcreifote, relating to the dignity 
and authori^ of Jesus Christ, are rela¬ 
tive to his oflfce of Hailcemer; and there¬ 
fore there was lio explicit j^eclaration of 
them cither before or under the law of 
Moses. 

Natural-religion leads us by certain 
Conclusions to the acknowledgement of 
one supreme intelligent Ileing, the Au¬ 
thor and Creator of all things, and can by 
no reasowing whatever discover*iiny other 
being conccrnetl in the making, framing, 
or governing the world; and therefore 
all the hopes and fears; in a word, ail 
the. religious acts of man, in the state of 
natural Migioti, ai*e necessarily and im¬ 
mediately relative to this one Supreme 
Bt'ing. But put the ease, that nalurul 
reUjpon could possibly discover that this 
one Supreme. Being Imd an eternal Son, 
to whom he had communicated all power 
aind authority, who was the immediate 
Creator, Governor, and Judge of man¬ 
kind ; 1 beseech you to consider, whe¬ 
ther, upon this supposition, there woul<l 
not necessarily arise an alteration in iia- 
tural religion; whether the hufies and 
fi-ars, and all other religious acts of man¬ 
kind, would not relate immediately to 
this their immediate Crviator, (Jovernor, 
nnd Judge. Can it bo reasonably sup¬ 
posed, that we were created by the Son 
of Gttd, that 'arc now under his go- 
vertipaent, and shall be tinally under his 
judgment; and at the sami* time main¬ 
tain, that no service, obedience, or re¬ 
gard is due to him from us his creatures 
and subjects > If this cannot be maiii- 
vtained consistently with this supposition, 
the conclusion will be, that the religion 
of a Christian is a natural and reasonable 
service, arising from the relation between 
Christ and matikind, which the Gospel 
has revealed and made known to the 
tvorW. 

Wberr we consider what ettpcctati'ons 
we have from our Redeemer, and what 
gteat promises he has made to us in his 
Go^l, we cannot possibly avoid inquir¬ 
ing who this person is: tvhen wc hear 
bn promise to be always present with 
VB tothc end of the world, to support us 
imdei^ ail our difficulties, it is but a rear 
aoaiabltt demand to ask by what autbo- 
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rity he does these things; and when We 
are told that He liveth for ever, and is the 
Lord of life and gtury, there is no n>om 
to doubt of his being able to save us. St. 
Paul tells us, that ffie Lord Jejus Christ 
shaH change our vile bodies^ that they 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body : a great expectation this ! But con¬ 
sider what the reasonable foundation of 
this expectation is: St. Paul tells us, it is 
the energy of povver with which/Christ b 
endued, whereby he is able even to subdue 
all things to himself, Ouf Saviour puts 
this article upon the same foot, llmr his 
declaration: Verily^ verily^ 1 say unto 
you, the hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall kiarth* voice of the 
Son of God; and they that hear shall live. 
In the next verse the reason follows : Sor, 
as the Father hath life in himsef, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself. 
•Tohn v. 25, 26. If the Son hath life in 
himself, even as the Father hath life in 
himself; if he is really endued with 
power to which all nature submits and 
obeys, a power sufficient for the creation 
ot' the world at first, anti for the preser¬ 
vation ever since; wc have reason to con- 
elutle, tlial he is now as able to restore 
life, as he was at first to give it; to call 
men from the grave into being, as well as 
to call them out of nothing at the first 
cnvition. 0 

'Fhe relation of Christ to mankind as 
Creator and Governor considered,'’ the 
work of redemption could not properly 
have been uift ertaken by any other hand; 
for, if Christ was the immediate Creator 
and Governor of the world, what reason 
can you imagine why G(xi should resume 
this authority out of the hands of his Son, 
or set up another to have dominion and 
authority over any part of the. creation, 
which by natural right belonged to him, 
who made all things ? Were wc to con¬ 
sider one person as our Creator, and an¬ 
other as our Redeemer, it woi^ld be ex¬ 
tremely to the diminution of the honour 
and regard due to the Creator, inasmuch 
as the blessing of redemption would great¬ 
ly outweigh the benefit of creation; and 
it would be natural* to Us to prefer the 
love thgt delivered us from the evils and 
miseries of the world, to that which 
placed u3 in them. In the daily service 
of ettr chorcb we praise God for creating 
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anil preserving vis, but above all for his 
inestimable love in ih« mh'niption; which 
is very consistent with n\spi*ct t») one 
great benefactor, who both made us and 
re<locmed us; but, had any other hand 
redeemed us, such expression of grati¬ 
tude to him would have reflected disho¬ 
nour upon the Creator. 

St. Paul tells Us expressly, that Christ 
is lu'ad of the cliiirrh ; a title foinnled in 
the right of redemption, that hi alt things 
he might have the pre-unincnce ; that, as 
he was the head of all creatures in virtue 
of having cre.iti’d them, so he might I) 0 . 
the head of the church, the elect people 
I'f God, in virtue of having redeemed 
them ; for it pleased the Father, that in 
him should till fulness duetl ; that is, that 
Christ should be all in ull, tlie head of the 
second as well as of the first creation. 
Coloss. i. 1.9. According to St. Paul’s 
reasoning here, if any other person had 
n-deemed the world, or if the worlil had 
been redeemed without Christ, he would 
tvitkave had the pre-eminence in all things; 
Which yet ho had befoie sin came into the 
world: anil, consetiuenlly, the sin of the 
world would have been the diiniiuition of 
the headship and power of Christ. I’pon 
these principles of the Gosj)id rcwelation 
wo may discern some propriety in Christ’s 
coming to redi'em the world ; the work 
was such, th.at no personless power 
could undertake it; and rns relation to 
the world was such, us made it fit and 
proper to commit the work to him. 

The redemption of manlf^d is a work 
which in the event si-ems to ronceAv men 
only : but, eonsidered us a vindication of 
the justice and goodness of God towards 
his creatures, it is a work exposed to the 
consideration of every intelligent biang in 
the universe. Whethorthey may lx; sup¬ 
posed to inquire into God's dealings w ith 
the children of men, we may judge hi' 
oureelves. It is little we know of tlie 
fall of angels; yet how 1ms that employed 
liuman 'curiosity ! f<# every man consi¬ 
ders himself as having un intere'st in tli 
justice and equity of thnt Supreme Being, 
under whose government he lives, and 
by whose judgmait he must finally stand 
W fall. If we doubt whether the superior 
oi^er of beings have the like inclination, 
•St. Peter will tell us, that the sufferings 
of Christ, und the glory that shouldJoin 
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hnv, are things the angels desire to look 
into. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. And indeed the 
method of Ciod's dealing with any rational 
creature i.s a common concern to all; 
and it is for the honour of God's govem- 
meiu. to bo vindicated iu sight of every 
intelligent being, lhat he may bejustifed 
in his saying, and drrrcome xoAea he is 

, . 

If this be so, it must necessarily follow, 
that the mlemption by Christ, though it 
relates immediately to men, must b® agree¬ 
able to all the reason and relation of 
things, known or discoverable by the 
highest intellectual, beings'; and need I 
add, that there are many such not dis¬ 
coverable by us 

It is certain that wc arc but a small 
p’art of'the intellectual world: what rela¬ 
tion we bear to the other parts, or to 
the whole, we know not; and yet un- 
floobtctlly the common Governor of the 
whole must in his dealings with every part 
have regard to this common relation, whe- 
tlier wc understand it or no. The author 
of tlie Fpistle to the Hebrews tells us, that 
Christ took not on him the nature of an¬ 
gels, but he look on him the seed of Abra¬ 
ham. Angels sinned, and men sinned; 
men r»nly are rixlccmcrl. If God is just, 
there mvist be a mison for this, though 
not within our reach at present; and, 
wlieii we come to know it, perhaps w« 
may he no longer at a lo.ss to know that 
the sacrifice of Christ was necessary to 
the salvation of men. ^ 

'I’hal there are many orders of bangs - 
superior toman, is a proposition so agree- 
able to rcusoH, lhat there is little room to 
doul)i of if, j\ |] these orders are in Scrip¬ 
ture. comprehendctl under the general 
name of angel. What relation these be¬ 
ings .stand in to us in many respects, 1 
will not now ihquirc: but that they ara 
not unconcerned spectators in the work 
of our redemption, is evident. Our Sa¬ 
viour tells us, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenfetli (L\ikc, w. 10.); again; he 
that oxercometh, the same shall be l^lothed 
in Ti'liife raiment; and I xcill mt fflot 
out his name out of the book of life ; but 
I vciU confess his name before my father, 
and before his angels. Rev. iii, 5. Here 
the angels arc mentioned as witnesses o/ 
tjie justice ofthc judgmeotyand hotuggEo^ 
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ly as attendants to notice up the pomp 
and ceremony of judicature. 

Since then the justice and equity of 
God in redeeming men are things which 
the angels desire and are concerned to 
look into: it is evident, tljpt liis justice 
nnd equity,' and the rcnson.s of provi¬ 
dence in this great aflUir, -may in* discern¬ 
ible to the highest order of intelieetual 
beings, thougii not discoverable by us, 
the lowest. 

That this is probably the case, may be 
learnt from hence; that, wbiTe the Gos¬ 
pel has re.valcd to us any of these rela¬ 
tions, not discoverable by huinun reason, 
*so far we can set* the reason and propriety 
of this great work of our redemption. 

But let us consider how well these prin¬ 
ciples and doctrines of the (lospel agree 
together, and how naturally the one flows 
from the other. When we view the sad 
condition of mankind, the sin, folly, and 
misery, which arc in the world ; and then 
turn to contemplate the pei lections, the 
w'isdom, and the goodness of him who 
made us ; nature raises some hopes in us 
that this confusion will some day find u 
■ niviwly, and ourselves a release, Irom the 
gO(jdness aitd wisdom of him who formed 
His. 1 blame not these hopes ; they are 
just, they arc natural. But, if nature had 
the know ledge of the Sou of God, and 
could discover that the world was made 
and is upheld by his power, that we are 
his immediate cr<*atures and subjects; 
woul4 R BOt be uitugethcr as natural to 
found some hopes*upon this relation? 
Should we not be willing to believe, that 
this great person who made us, would 
have some compassion upon the work of 
his own bands ? Should wc’ not hope to 
find in him at least an intercessor on our 
hchalf, an advocate with the father ? 
Should wenot be inclined to recommend 
to- him all our pleas, to put all our interest 
into his hands, trusting that he could not 
want bowels of affection towards thecrea- 
^ turcs whom he formed after his own 
image and likeness? I Uiink this would 
be but natural; and what more dot's the 
Gospel require of us ? It has discovered 
to Us this relation between Christ and the 
world, between Christ and the church, 
and requires from us such hope and 
faith, and such obedience us naturally 
. flow from this relation; and could it 


possibly require less? Would it not he 
absurd to tell us, that Christ is Lord of 
the world that is, and of that which is to 
conic, and not to require us to hare hope 
and confidence in him ? Would it not 
be absurd to tell us, that he is the Lord 
of -life and glory, and to bid us c.xpect 
life and glory tlirough any other hands 
than his ? Would it not be absurd to tell 
us, that all judgment is committed to the 
.Son, and yet no obedience due to him ? 
or that God has appoinft'd him to be head 
o\-er all, and yet no honour to be paid 
him ? 

l-’roin these and the like considerations 
we may discern, how reasonable, how 
natural the religion of the Gospel is. It 
has indeed opened to us a new scene .of 
things, discovering to us the cver-'dessod 
Son of C>o<l, the Cn*ator and Governor 
of the world : what else it pi-oposes to us 
results naturally from this ndation be- 
tw<*en Christ and tlie world. Tlic mystc-- 
rious work of our nxlemption itself sectas 
to have arisen from the original relation 
between the only Son of God, and man 
the creature of God; and our Christian 
faith, in every article and branch of it, 
has a just foundation and support, in the 
power, authority, and pre-eminence of 
the Son of God. We well may believe he 
has redeemed us, since wc know he mode 
us. And, thoigh all nature seems to 
frown on us, nnd to threaten death and 
destruction, from which no human power 
or cunning can deliver us ; yet our hope 
is steadfast ancTonmoveable, being placed 
in him w bo is able to subdue alt things to 
himsclj'. 

'I'hts belief, that the dead shall hear 
the voice of the Sifpi of .God, and arise to 
life, is the fundamental article of a Chris¬ 
tian’s I'uitli: if this be not well estab¬ 
lished, our hop*' and confidence are vain, 
and the preaching tlte cross of Christ ii 
foolishness. 

Let us reflect a little how our case 
stands vGUi respect to the prospect beyond 
the grave; let us consider whns hopes 
nature furnishes, and how they are sup¬ 
ported, confirmed, qnd enlarged, by tho 
Gospel of Clirist Jesus. 

When wc view the world in its present 
circutnstancos, and see the miseiy and 
oppression Uiat arc in it; when we con¬ 
sider that the distresses and sorrows aris- 
ii 
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in;; from the weakness and the wirked- 
uo.ss of turn an; in nuniher and in weight 
ten times more than all the stitrerings to 
wliich we are exposed by the mere frailly 
of our condition ; we run hardly imagine 
that a wise an<l just (iod made the world 
to be what we lind it is. When we l(M)k 
farther, and find that the best men (dteii- 
times fare woixt ; thate^en tlu* desire aiul 
endeavour to please Cod li'eqiit'iilly i*x- 
po^es them to inlinite .s(»rrows in this 
worhl ; w«' stand ania/ed, and are leady 
to doubt whether the^e appearances eaii 
be reetmeileil with the hclief that (lod go- 
verns the world. Rut, since all naiuio 
proclaims the being and power of (i<u|, 
and tllo^iiible tilings of the creation <le- 
clare in every language of tin- world tla; 
wisdom and goodnes-( of him who maile 
tliem ; under tin- force and roti\iftion 
of this e\ idenee (hat there is a Clod, we 
ean iind m> possible way to jceoum for 
his justice and goodness towards the ehil- 
tlren of men, but by supposing that /it hint 
v/ipoiiitcd a i/ajfin u'/iicA hr ~ui/! i/tc 
vorltl in riirJiteointncs.i ; and siiiQc tlii> 
world is not eNidentiy the scene of tliis 
judgment, we <'onelud«' there mvist be 
aiiotiier, in w hieli W(< sliall stand before 
his tribunal. 'J’lius tar uatiiro goes : all 
b<‘yond this iv vain philosophy and ima¬ 
gination, fminded in eoncciis whieli are 
In vogue to-day and fo|got to-morrow. 
Scholars limy rea«on of the nature of the 
soul, and the condition of it when sepa- 
nited from the bodv; but the eommon 
bo|>os of mature receive no support from 
such impuries. Rut vet something fai^ 
tluT >eems ueeeisjry to give eiLsc to na¬ 
ture 111 tiii.> paitilul search after life uml 
happiness. 'I'he numberless instances of 
mortality whieh we lu’Sr and see, the re¬ 
mains of those who left the world ages 
before we came into it, and are still moiil- 
.dering in their tombs, ii undeniable evi¬ 
dence that death destroys this eompouiid 
being which we call man. How to n*- 
vive this union nature knows not; and as 
i'lfr those vvlio make the spirits of men in 
the divided state to be perfect men, they 
seem to have g(^ a conclusion without 
consulting the pif miscs, 

liook now into the Uospel; there you 
will tind every reasonable nope of nature, 
flay, every reaMinnble suspicion of nature 
(deared up ami cunfiriucd, every diiliculty 


aiiswpi-cd and removed. Do the present 
circuni.stances of the world lead you to 
suspect that God could never I c author 
of .such corrupt and wretched greatures as 
men now an-; Your suspicions arc just 
and well fotimled : God made man up¬ 
right, but thtotigh rite teniptatiqti of the 
devil sin entered, and death uud destruc¬ 
tion followed aller. 

Do joii .susport, from the success of 
virtue and vic<‘ in this world, that the 
proviileiiee of God dm's not interpose to 
protect the righteous from violence, or to 
punish the wicked ? 'I'liesuspicion isnot 
withoul ground. God leaves his best ser¬ 
vants here to be tri«‘d oftentimes with af- 
flietionaml sorrow, and ])ermits the wick- 
e<l tofhiurish and ahoiind. The rail of the 
Gospel is not to honour and richi’S here, 
but to take up our cross and follow 
(Mirist. 

Do you judge, fwm comparing the 
present state of the world with the natural ' 
notion you have of God, and of his jus¬ 
tice and goodness, that there mu.st needs 
be iinoiher slate in which justice shall 
taki’plaee? \'oii reason right: and the 
(iospel conliiius tlie judgment. God has 
appointed a day to juilge the world in 
righteousness: then those who mourn 
shall rejoiee, those who weep shall laugh, 
and the persecuted and afllicted .serYant.s 
of Gjal shall be heirs of his kingdom. 

Have vou sometimes misgivings of 
mind? Are ) on tempted to mistrust this 
jiidgiiuiit. wlieii yon ve the diOicultie^ 
whith surround ii on every siilet'some 
which allect tin* soul in its separate stftle, 
some which affect the body in its state 
of corruption and dissolution? Look to 
the (Jospel, ilierc these difhcultie,s are 
accounted for; and yon nceil no longer 
puz/le youivlf vviiti dark ipicstions coin 
i-iTuing the .stale, condition, and nature 
of separate '>pirits, or ronreniipg the 
body, however to appcanniee lost and 
destroyed ; for the" body and soul flhuH 
onee more meet to part no more, but to 
Im‘ happy for ever. In ibi.s ca.se the learned 
cannot doubt, and tlie ignpnmt may be 
sure, that it is the mani the very, man 
himself, who shall rise again : ior ai| 
union of the same soul and bo^iy is a$ cer¬ 
tainly the restoration of the. man, as tlie 
divi(iiiig theiu was the de.strqcti'oii. 

Would ypj^ know who it is that gives 
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this assurance ? It is one who is able to 
inake good bis word; one who loved you 
so well as to die for you $ yet one too 
great to be held a prisoner in the grave : 
no, he rose with triumph and glory, the 
hrst-bom front the dead, and will in like 
manner call from the dust of the earth, all 
those who put their trust und confidence 
in him. 

But who is this, you will say, who was 
subject to death, and yet had power over 
death? I low could so much wcidtncss and 
m much strength meet together i 'I'liat 
God has the power of life, we know; but 
then he cannot die: that man is mortal, 
w e know ; but then he cannot give life. 

Consider ; does this diilieulty dt'serve 
an answer, or does it not ? Our Blessed 
Saviour lived uiilongus in a low and poor 
condition, exposed to much ill>lreutinent 
from his jealous couiittyinen: when be 
fell into their power, their rage knew no 
bounds: they reviled him, insulted him, 
mucked him, scourged him, and at laot 
naik'rl him to a cross, where by a shameful 


power, whom appoinitt^ 

all things. 

Had the Gospel required of us to ex* 
pcct from Christ the redemption of our 
souls and bodies, and given ua no reason 
to think that Christ was endure! with power 
e(|Ual to die work, we might justly have 
compliuued; and it would ha\e bcea a 
standing reproach, that Christians believe 
tliey know not what. But to expect re¬ 
demption from the Son of God, the tesur- 
rcctioii of our bodies from the same .hand 
whicii at first cre-ated and formed dieui, 
are mtional and well-founded acts of faith; 
and it is the Christian’s glory, that he 
knoxi a in whom he has believed. 

'I’hat the world was made by. the Son 
of (jod, is a proposition with which rea¬ 
son li:us no fault to find: that be who 
made tiie w'orld should have power to re¬ 
new it tu life again, is highly consonant 
lu reason. All the mystery lies in this, 
that so high and great a person should 
coij^e.«cond to become man, and subject 
to.dcath. fur the sake of mankind. But 


and wretched death he iinishod a life of 
sorrow and afHiction. 

Did wo know no more of him than tliis, 
upon w hat ground could we pretend to 
hope that he will be able to .save us from 
the power of death ? Wc niiglit say witli 
the disciples, l^’e trusted this had been he 
who should have saved Israel ; but he is 
dead, hf is gone, and all our hopes are 
buried in his grave. 

If you think this ought to be answered, 
and that the faith of a Christian cannot 
be a reasonable faith, unless it be enabled 
to account for this seeming contradiction, 

I beseech you then never more com¬ 
plain of tlie Gospel for furnishing an aii> 
9M cr to tliis gn‘at objection, for rennoving 
this stumbling-block out of the way of our 
tiiith. He was a man, and therefore he 
dit^d: he was the Son of God, and there¬ 
fore he rose from the dead, and will give 
life to all hia true disciples. He it was 
who funned this world and all things in it, 
and for the sdm of man was content to be¬ 
come man, alWlo4astc death for all, that 
all thnfogh him may live. This is a won¬ 
derful piece -df knowledge which God 
has revealed to ps in his Gospel; but be 
has not revealed it to raise our w'ondcr, 
but to conbnh and ostablish our foitii in 
bun to vi^om he hath ooramittod ail 


are we tin; lit persons to complain of this 
transcendent mysterious love.> Or, does 
it become us to quarnd with the kindness 
of our ble.s.sod Lord towards us, only be¬ 
cause it is greater than we can conceive I 
No; it becomes us to bless and to arlore 
this exceeding love, by which w'e arc 
saved from coiidenmation, by which we 
e.xpcct to be rescued from death ; knowing 
that the power of our Blessed Lord is 
equal to his love, and that he is able to 
subdue all things to himself. 

SERMON XV. 

Oti the Sufferings of Christ. 

Isaiah, lii'. 3 . 

He is despised and rejected of men, a mnn of 
sorrows, and acquainted wilh grief’. 

WiiEX oUr Lord was led away to be 
crucified, and the women bewailed and 
lamented his misery, he turned abouit Jo 
tlrem, wwl said, daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for vovrselves^ 
Words, which we may very properly a|K 
ply tu ourselves for.t^ direction of our 
devotion on this day* of his crucifixion j 
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a day it U of sorrow and monniing, but 
not for his sake, who, crowned with glory 
and honour, is set down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high ; but for our own, 
whose sins brought down this load of woe 
and misery upon our lilcssed Redeemer. 
If we consider with how unbounded a 
love he embraced us in our lowest state of 
weakness, and witli how cool an affection 
we approach to him; how much he gladly 
endund upon our account, and how un< 
willingly we suffer any thing upon his; if 
we reflect how earnestly he laboured to 
save our souls, and how carelessly and 
wantonly we throw them away; what 
pains and sorrows he underwent to per- 
feet our redemption, and to what empty 
pleasures we sacrifice all his sufferings, 
and our own eternal happiness; it will 
shew us where the true cause of our grief 
lies, and how vainly we compliment our 
lx)rd, by venting our indignation against 
his ancient crucifiers, which ought to be 
spent uix>n ourselves, who are daily re¬ 
newing his shame, and crucifying him 
tfreth. 

Whilst therefore I represent unto you 
this scene of woo, and endeavour to place 
before you this man of sorrow, and ac- 
minf^ with gritf, let every Christian 
cart supply this necessary admonition, 
all this he suflert'd for my sake; then cast 
ono look upon yourselves, and see how 
you have deserved all this love; this will 
teach you how to divide your affections, 
to admire and adore the unbounded good¬ 
ness of your Redeemer, and to lament and 
weep only for yourselves. 

Many prophecies there are relating to 
our Lord, which regard only some par¬ 
ticular circumstances of his life; but this 
in th<‘ text points at no single calamity 
that ix’fel him, but is a general descrip¬ 
tion of his condition during his abode on 
earth : it begins at his cradle, and ends 
with his cross, pursuing him in every 
step, and di'covors to us the Son of God 
througb the darkest vale of sorrow and 
<afliictiCMi, 

KaowM unto God art all kit works, 
from the beginning of the world: in wis¬ 
dom be ordaiiiicd them all, and in mercy 
he has revealed some of them to the chil¬ 
dren of men. IJow gracious was it in him 
to forewarn the world by the spirit of pro¬ 
phecy of the mean appearance of their 


Redeemer, that their faith might be arm¬ 
ed against the reproach and contempt 
which attended his poverty, and the great 
scandal of his cross! In human reckon¬ 
ing a mean condition bespeaks a moan 
man; but licce the case is otherwise: for, 
when God has foretold the mean appear¬ 
ance of his Son, his poverty became a 
proof of his authority, and the lowness 
of his condition shewed the excellency of 
his person. He was a man of sorrow, 
and acquainted with grif; and had hi*, 
not been so, we could never have believed 
him to be that glorious Redeemer, W’ho, 
as the spirit of prophecy foretold, should 
be despised and rejected of men. 'I'hc 
consideration, therefore, of our Saviour’s 
sufl’erings, is not only an argument to in¬ 
flame our love, but to strengthen our 
faith likewise; shewing as well that he is 
our Redeemer, as how much he under¬ 
went for the sake of our redemption. 

There arc three things^ then, which 
may deserve your attention in this sub¬ 
ject : 

1. The wisdom and gooflncssof God in 
determining to send his Son into the w'orld 
in a state of poverty and aflliction. 

If. I’he evidence of prophecy, that 
he should so appear in the fullness of 
time. 

III. The historical evidence, that he 
did so appear, and that in him the pio 
phecies had their completion. . 

1. The wisdom and goodne^ of God 
in determining to send his Son into the 
world in a state uf poverty and afllic^on. 

The suflerings of Christ we find hftun 
insisted on by the sacred writers, as an 
evidence of the mercy of God towards 
mankind. Thus St. Paul, Ac 'that spar¬ 
ed not hit own Son, but delivered Aim up 
for US all, Aow shall he not with Aim also 
freely give us all things? And again, 
God conmendetb his love towards us, in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us. So likewise St. John, hereby per¬ 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his • life for us. This indeed was a 
great demonstration tff hi^ love; fog, as 
our blessed Lord himself hath told us, 
greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his lift for his friends. 
Were it then ever so hard to r^er an 
account of Christ's suflerinp to the in¬ 
quisitive, to the reasoners of this world; 
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yet, since it is pUin his suflerings were 
upon our account, if. we consider them 
as an argument of God’s goodness, and 
«ur Redeemer’s love to u.s, it stands clear 
of all difficulties whatever, and plainly 
speaks bow much our salvation was the 
care of Heaven. Perhaps* tve cannot see 
the reasons that, made it iu*ces.sary for 
Christ to die, that the world might live : 
bijt this we certainly know, that, if 
Christ died that the world might live, he 
had an exceeding great tenderness for the 
world, and we arc bound to* him in the 
strictest bonds of gratitude and love. Ami, 
since this scene lies so open to our view, 
it shews great perverseness of mind, and 
a base ungenei-ous disposition, to shut our 
eyes upon it, and to harden onr hearts 
against the impressions of so much kind¬ 
ness, and to amuse ourselves with curious 
dnquiries into the iiidtk-n reason of this 
mysterious love. What is it tliat your 
Lord ri'quires of you, but to love and to 
obey him ? What greater inducement can 
)'OU have to both thairthis, that he lirst 
loved you, and laid down his life tor you? 
Could you give ten thousand reasons for 
the o.\pediency of his so doing, yet still 
your lov(‘ and your obedience would 
stand upon the same bottom, that Christ 
died, tliat you niigiit live, purpose 

then of religion would itstrve to know 
these hidden things of ('id: Knowledge 
will save no man ! And who would not 
ehuse rather to be found in the miinix r 
of the most ignorant lovers of Christ, and 
of his wc)|||, than among the profound- 
fst inquirers into tin* secret mysteries of 
PiOvnlence f Would you siv the good¬ 
ness of (lodl Nothing plainer, Cliiist 
ilieil for you. Would you encourage 
«3 ourself in the .practice of virtue by the 
.expectation of God’s assistance ami fa¬ 
vour .f Or, would you comfort yourself 
in your repentance, and be glad to know 
that G.O(l will receive yon, if yon return 
fix>m tlie evil of your ways? Go, learn 
to reason of St. Paul: if God spare not 
his OKU San, .but delh'cred him vp fur us 
all, hov} •will he not with him also freely 
gii e us alt things f 

Thus far then, that is, as far ns we arc 
concerned to go, onr knowledge is clear 
vul distinct, and the sulTe rings of Clirist 
afford .ys such an argument mr love and . 


obedience^ as the weakest man must un¬ 
derstand, and the wisest must adore. 

But farther: though w'e cimnot enter 
iirto the hidden wisdom of God, and see 
the reasons which made it necessary for 
Christ to suffer; yet if wo consider his 
suflt?rings with respect to ourselves, we 
may disceni many wdse ends of Provi¬ 
dence in this dispensation. 

I. \N'ith regard to his being a teacher, 
his sufferings set him above the reach of 
.suspicions. What ends could he have to 
serv e by his doctrine, who met with no¬ 
thing but misery and affliction, as .the re¬ 
ward of his labour? Religions, w’c know, 
have been instituted to serve the ends of 
p(*liey, and new kingdoms have sprung 
out of new d<K:trincs: thus the empire 
and alcoran of Mahomet have the same 
date. But what room is there for these 
jealousie.s with respeet to the Christian 
leligion ? What advantage did Christ or 
his followers make of the Gospel ? The mas¬ 
ter lived in poverty, and the disciples in 
distress ; he ended his life upon the cross, 
they theirs by sundry kinds of death. 
Nor was he ciisappointed in meeting with 
this usage: he knew' before that il was 
ordained I'or him; and it was one great 
}):irt of his business to prepare his disci¬ 
ples to follow his example, by acquaint¬ 
ing tliem loiif' hcfoiv of the afflictions 
v\ hich bolii he uiid they were to ci^ure. 
Some perhaps will suspect there was no 
wisdom in this; and all, I tliink, must 
own, that lh»‘rc was no worldly wisdom 
in it. Had our Lord come in the form of 
a temporal prince, surrounded with power 
and majesty’, often had we heard b<*fbre 
now of his cunning and his |)olicy, and 
been told, that our religion was more 
nearly allied to this world than the other. 
But now the gospel .stands clear of all 
these objections, from which perhajw no- 
thiti^ could have purged it hut the blood 
of its Divine Author. 

2. With reganl to cur Lorrl's lading .an 
example of hoIino.ss and obedience, set 
before tis fur our instruction and imita¬ 
tion. His sufferings render the pattern 
perfect, and shew his \irtue.s in their 
truest lustre, and at the same time si¬ 
lence the pleas which laziness or self- 
love would otherwise have suggested. 
Had he Uve^ iu worldly prosperity, and 
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found aJl thin<^s cany about him, lot his 
virtues have been ever so conspicuous, his 
example would have been extended but a 
little way. Perhaps poor men, and un¬ 
fortunate, would have upbraided the rich 
and prospci-ous for not following the 
copy set Ix’fore them; but they would 
have thought their own hmtl cirtum- 
Stanccs a suflicient excuse for not attempt¬ 
ing it. But what pretence it there now 
left for any mortal? Arc jou more, 
wretched than your master? Are you 
poor, and thcivforc distonlerilod ? Look 
to hinij who had not where to lay his 
head, and yot was <*asy, and paid a 
cheerful obedience to his (iod. Aivytni 
provoked by ill usage to forget the peace¬ 
ful duties of charity? Are you hurried 
to revenge by uncommon injuries ? .And 
can you at tlu* same time think ^ourself 
a disciple of the blessed .lesns, who e\en 
upon the cross, and untler the bitter ago¬ 
nies of death, prayed for his perM'ditcn"*!; 
I'uther, fotgiLt: them, for they knuv; not 
tiihat they do. 

3- Will) regard to hi» divine mission. 
Ilis sulVerings were an evident token that 
the hand of CJod w as w ith him. 1 le only 
can prodme strength out of wedkius.>, 
and knows how to confound the migliiy 
things of th<! world by things which are 
ot no account. Power, we know, espe¬ 
cially if attended with happy uicideiits. 
.can produce great things; but. a weak 
poor mania so easily oppressul, that this 
iaffore us is perhaps the only iiistama' in 
which a whole nation ever rose to su[i- 
pr ess o;ie. And whut was it that enabled 
him to with.stami the rage of the pi'ojile, 
and the mabce oi tlie pi tests, sujipovted 
by the pow'cr cd tlie government ? When 
his lite was sought, he was hid in the 
midst of the crowd, and was coveud 
with darkness at nooiwlay : bat, when 
his time was come, he fell jui <‘asy vic¬ 
tim : but bia deatik, like Sampson’s, was 
more victorious than Im. life; in this 
only it diflcred, Sampson by his d<‘ath 
dt vrroyed his cm mics, but the. enemies of 
phnst were by bis death rcidtatmed. 

Add to thi.s, the evidence of prophecy, 
which is so much the stronger, by how 
much the weaker Christ was: so admi¬ 
rably bus the wisdom of God dit^iayp^l 
itseit in this mystery of iaith. liad the 
propikets foretold that a great man should 


do great things; whenever that great man 
had come, it might have been doubted 
whether he was the person foretold, and 
whether his mighty deeds were not the 
common etfectyof such might and power 
as he was armed with: hut when the pro¬ 
phets doclareil that all they foretold 
sliould be accomplished by a mean and 
wretched man, oppressed with sorrow, 
and worn out with grief; this was a case 
that could not be mistaken, hardly two 
such men could come; and whenever he 
came, he vVould be easily distinguished 
by the greatness of his works, and the 
meanness of his condition. And this 
leads me to coiishler, 

II. The evidence of prophecy concern¬ 
ing the mean appearance our Lord was 
to make. 

I shall not need to carry you far in 
search of this evidence ; the chapter of the 
ti:.\t alone is so full a description of this 
purr of our Saviour’s character, that it 
it)oks more like an history than a pro¬ 
phecy, and may with more reason be 
susjiectcd to be a copy drawn from his 
life, than not to be a description of it. 
\'er this Scripture was in being long be¬ 
fore our r.ord was Ixira, was in the keep¬ 
ing of Ins enemies, of tho.«c who hated and 
d( .spised him, and lit tail put him toa cruid 
(Icaili, and were at onci- the preservers and 
the (hKiIUts of proplnvy. Here you 
tind hill) represented as void of form and 
ot eomellnexi,; ns having no beauty that ter 
should (texire him ; one dexpised and re- 
jectcdif men ; a man of %urroa(is, and ac¬ 
quainted teith irrief; from whom tee hid 
an it teerr on - f aces; he teax despised, 
and tee esteemed him not, Yct this is he, 
of whom before the Prophet had prophe¬ 
sied ; ('’nfo us a child is born, unto us a 
son is p;ircH, a'>d the gorerninent shall 
be upon hix shoulder ; and his name shall 
be called IVondtrful, Coumelhr, the 
Mighty Crod^ the Everlasting Father, 
the Frince of Peace : of the increase of 
his government and pence there shall he 
no end upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and toith jus¬ 
tice from henceforth cx'enfor ever. What 
ainiginus ore tliese? Shall ho be a mighty 
prince, and yet despised and reject^ o 
men ? Shall he ^ encompassed with 
the glories of Dav id’s throne, and yet be 
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void of form and of Comeliness ? Shall 
he reign for ever, and establish jnstw-o 
and itidgmcnt for evermore, and shall he 
yet l)e taken from prison, and eut oft’ 
from the land of the livinf ? Whew can 
these contratlictions meet, and in what 
manner of person cun they be reconciled? 
But to go on: After tliis general de¬ 
scription ot his low estate, the l*rnpli<-t 
pn)ceetls to point out sojue of tlie most 
remarkable calamiti»‘» of his life, lie was 
not only di'spisetl and rejecte*!, but be 
\L'as appres’Setl oiul oprnrcl 

not his mouth. He was talen/rom prison 
inn! from /iK/gmcnt, anil eiif qfl from the 
linnt of the fnirn^ .‘./hr the trau^^rcssiuii 
of the people hi was sttickrit. And yet, 
he hoil done no riolfuer, mither was ant/ 
iirciil in his month. 1 t.f it phased the 
Lord to bruise him, and to put hun to 
^rirf. f/issoiii xcas an oji'eriiin for sin. 
And yef, afler fijis, wlun Mir I'lviphrt 
Imi! killed and hiirird hini, hr add'., he 
shall pro/ono; his days, and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper ni his hand. He 
shall see the Irarnilqf his soul, and shall 
In: satisfied. By his hnowledpe .shall my 
righteous .ieiva/it Justify mamj: f or he 
.shall bear their ihu/uities. Where arc wi* 
now? .Must hr die a Arrtciied driilh, 
iind 1 h' tuiniiared uilh ihc tran'-nivssois; 
and yet sliall he prolong lie. da\s, and 
see tlu* work oftlie !.r>rd pii)..lH-i in his 
hands? Ifow shall we clear Mu'■e thing'.? 
{.ookinto the (ittsprl, and thru* \ou will 
tiiid the scene opening apace *. tlierr \ou 
will find your J.onl ilespised and rejecteil 
of men, persecuted and atilicted, and put 
to a cruel death and open sliame, and yet 
rising to glory and iionour. 'J'here ym 
may sir this prisoner of tlic grace as- 
cemling to tlie glory of iiis Father, giv¬ 
ing gifts unto inim, and leading captivity 
4•ap^^ve, 

Let us tlien, in the last place, consider 
tlie hifitoricai evidence we have for tlie 
completion of these pnipliecies, which 
ilescri'x' the culuiuitous condition of our 
lilessed Redeemer. 

'I'he way was prepared hedbre he was 
born. Ilis conception led to it; since 
the meanness of his parentage could pni- 
inise nothing lor the child but labuMi' and 
sorrow : and so it proved. This migiity 
Prince of peace made lus first appearance 
in a manger; and we may well suppose 


the convcniencics' he met, upon 
his first coming into the worhl, were an¬ 
swerable to' this. No sQoner' was ho 
borti, but ills life was sought after ; liie 
distressed pawntti fly their countr}', and 
the child is curried into banishment, be¬ 
fore he knew fo distin^isli between good 
and evil. Ilis youth was s})ent in the 
difliciilties of poverty, and his hands em¬ 
ployed in the works of it; and when 
file time came that lu* was to be made 
known unto Ismel, apd stood forth in 
the ])ower of the I,ord, confirining his 
doctrine vvith mighty signs and wamders, 
tlie opposition to iiiin increased, aii<l 
every art of cliaiily he did to others 
brought Hcvv svwrovv and misery to iiini- 
sclf. During this time, in vvltich he went 
about doing goovi, Ac//fff/;/«?, as he liim- 
M'if lias told us, xi'hrre to lay his head. 
Wh. n he cast out devils, lie was imnie- 
vliately charged to he in league with the 
prince of tliein. Wlien lie healvd tlie 
sick of tlieir infirinilies, and forgave their 
sins, tlicn he was a hlaspheincr, an en- 
criMclur ujxm tiie prerogative of Ciotl. 
When he ivstoivd the withered hand, 
and cured the ianie or the iiiinil on tliu 
Sahhath day, then Jie was no longer lit 
to Jive ; flies(“ were such otlcnces, as no¬ 
thing but his death could (‘^piate. ('«>n' 
sider w h.ii lie suHered, and he was the 
lowest oftlie suits of men ; consider V’Stlial 
he vlid, and he a))pears, as he tnily was, 
to he ilie Son vn’ Clod. 

lint still tliere remains la'liind tlu‘ 
gloomiest scene of sorrow, Wlun tiu" 
powers of darkness prevailed, and lhc‘ 
time of his being oflered up drew near, 
all things conspired to make his death 
hitter and terrifying. In his life he had 
chosen twelve to be his constant coiii- 
panions, apd they at least adhered to 
iiim, gild wiHingly partook in Jiis alflic- 
tioits : but now one of these bosom friends 
conspires his ruin, and* sells liim foi- 
tliirtV pieces of silver. Tiie rest, tiiough 
they were guilty of no such baseness, yal 
proved no comfort in lus distress. 

As tlie danger drew near, our blessed 
Lord, who was in all things tempted 
like unto ns, sin only excepted, felt the. 
pangs of nature at the-dpproach of doj^tJi, 
and ridired to prayer, the only support 
of an atilicted spirit. In this his grief he 
thos<; I’eteV and the sons of Zehedee to 
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be !iis companions, that they watch 
with him in his sorrow: but oven here 
they for ook him; and, insensible of tlioir 
master’s nj^ony, fell asleep, 1 hoy were 
soon awiik« ned ; but they awoke only to 
Hy, and Christ was left alone. I’eter fol¬ 
lowed, but it was alar off; and he only 
followed him .to deny him. Thus be- 
trayid, and thus forsaken, he is car¬ 
ried tojudf'ment. When be is silent, he 
is repruathed with sulIeHness : when he 
speaks, lie is diaiged with bhtpheiny. 
.S<>inetjmes he is buftetted and spit on ; 
b^ anil by, in cruel sport, they pay him 
the n.ock l.rnouva of a prince, he is 
cTii iiof! witli thorn.s, has a ited |)Ut into 
jiis liu'id, and in den.don he is saluted, 
/.!/’, the Jizis. And that no- 

/! ii , nil hr be wanting to shew how vile 
. . . i.'i tilile he was to the people, 

• . ^ mil was put between him and 

• ■a .r, which shoiiltl be releitsed ; 

, \.i;!i one voice the people answered, 
// - unto us Barahbitt). ‘I'l.us was he 
«,(. n/A .'/inul njectedof all men. 

hollow him bill one step farther, and 
ym will luid him hanging upon the cross 
iK'twieii two common Iobbers, groaning 
under the biitervai agonies of dcatli. Nor 
yei can all this misery eieatc in the look¬ 
ers on any pny or eomjixssion. See how 
they shake their heads, and say, come 
ctoyLii Jrvm the vroii>, Sun oj God, come 
i/nti'ff, and av* xiill bihcxe thee. But iiei- 
thev th.e pains of the cioso, nor thoso 
pangs whii*.;i drew from him that com¬ 
plaint, jwy God, my God, xchy hast thou 
■torsaliLn ms, nor a'l the malice and 
scurn of the trucifieri, could make liim 
one moment forget Ins love and teiider- 
<h rne s tow auks thfin. You hear no com¬ 
plaint from Jiiin, no appeal made against 
t'lcm to a future judgment; imstead of 
this, vMth Ins lust breath he pleads theii 
cause, e\cuse.s iheiv weakness, and Ugs 
for their pardon; J'lit/nr, Jorgivt ihem^ 
for they knov: not nhat they do. 

And here let us close this,scene, and 
rrUiin to ourselves with this question, 
Wtuit rexcar ’ shall 1 give unto the Lord 
for dl the hrnejits that he hath done vnlo 
met I,ct u*- also answer for ourselves 
in the w'orcls of the Psalmist, I uiill 
fecfiie the cup of salvation^ and 
call upon the nnme of the Lord. We 
fiave notliingto return but our lovq^and 


obedience, and nothing else is required 
of us, lie hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows ; let us not call for 
them again by our iniquities: let them 
b(' buried for <&'cr, but let us arise to a 
new life of righteousnc.ss in Christ .Icsus, 
that when Ch ist,.v:ho is our life, shall 
appear, uc may also appear with him in 
glory. 

SERMON XVI. 

On the Resurrection and last Judgment. 

‘2 CoK. V. JO, 11. 

We must all appear befon* th<> judgment seat of 
Chr.st, llial«-V(.iy one may leccive the things 
done ill his Imcly, iicroiilim; to that he hath 
duM' wlK-thi'i- it be good or bad. 

Knowing 1 hen tore the terrors of the Lord, we 
por.sn.idv iiuii. 

It is the jiriiilege and distinguishing 
character ol a rational being to be able to 
look forward into futurity, and to con¬ 
sider his actions, not only with respect to 
the present advantage or disadvantage 
aiising from them, but to view them in 
their consequences through all the parts 
of lime in which himsclt may p9ssibly 
exist. If therefore wc value the privi¬ 
lege of being reasonable creatures, the 
only way to preserve it, is to make u>o 
o«’il; and by extending our views into all 
the scenes of futurity, in which we our¬ 
selves must bear a part, to lay the foun¬ 
dation of solid and durable happiness. 

By the excrci.se of this power of reason, 
the wisest among the Heathens disco¬ 
vered, that there was ground for men to 
ha\c expectations beyond this life. They 
saw plainly that themselves, and all 
things that .‘<11 under their observation, 
were dependent beings on the will and 
power of him who tbnncd them; and 
when tlu'y sought to tind him, they were 
le<l. by a ncccs.>ary chain of reasoning, to 
the acknowledgment of a supreme, inde¬ 
pendent, intelligent Being. They saw, in 
every part of the creation, evident murk.s 
of his power, wisdom, and goodness: 
they discerned that all the inanimate paits 
of the world acted perpetually in submis¬ 
sion to the law of their creation : the sun 
and all the host of iieavcn were constant 
to their coiirsc.s ; and, in every other 
part, the powers of nature were duly and 
ix'gularly exerted for the preservation of 
the present system: among men only 
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tlu'y found di-order and confusion. dThut 
t!u‘v liad iras(m was plain; that they were 
ititended to live according to reason could 
not be- doubted ; and ) ct they saw virtue 
often distressed and abaniiqined to all tlie 
evils of life, vice triumphant, and the 
world every where subject td the violence 
^pride and ambition. How to account 
this they knew not: this only they 
could obsorv'e, that man was endowed 
with a freedom in aetiiig, wliich the other 
beings of the lower world wanted ; and to 
this they rightly ascribed the disorders to 
be fraind in this jvart of the ^rcation. 
Rut though this accounted for the growth 
of evil, yet it rendered no account of ihe 
justice or goodni*ss of God in permitting 
vice oftentimes to reign here in glory, 
whilst virtue suflered in distress. L’pon 
these con.sideralions they concluded, that 
there must be another state alter this, in 
which all the present inequalities in the 
ii.'lministration-of F’rovidence should bo 
set right, anil every man receive accord* 
ing to his wmks. 

'I’iii;. was, this is the ground of our na¬ 
tural expectation of a life after this. Rut 
upon this ground of truth many fables 
and stones were raised, by fear and su¬ 
perstition, and by the power of imagina¬ 
tion: so that the general belief, though 
right in its foundation, yet in almost all 
the particulars of it vvjis rendered ridi- 
etilons and absurd. Hence it is, that, 
among the writers of antiquity, wc-soine- 
times find wise men ridiculing tiie follies 
and superstitions of the people, and bad 
men alwaya arguing from these follies 
against the very notion itself, and calling 
in question the reality of any future state. 

lender those circumstances of the 
world, our blessed Lord appeared to 
bring to light life and immortality through 
the Gospel. I/H us tlien consider how 
this fundamental article of religion now 
stands upon the loot of the Gospel reve¬ 
lation. 

As to the principal point, there is no 
difference between the hopes conveyed ro 
us in the Gospel, and the expectation 
built upon natural reason: for, as the 
wisest men thought there must be, so 
the Gospe*! assures there will be, a day in 
iL'iich God will Judge the world in righ¬ 
teousness ; and render to every man ac¬ 
cording to his works. Thus far then the 


doctrine 'of the Gospel, and the dictatcR 
of natural rcBsoh, must stand or fall to¬ 
gether. If this doctrine has hatf a larger 
and mom extensive influence through the 
authority of the Gospel, than it could 
have had by the mere force of speculative 
reasoning, the world has received an ad¬ 
vantage by the encouragement given to 
virtue, and the levtniint laid upon vice 
by these means, which ought ever to he 
acknowledged with thankfplncss. 

But the Gospel has added to this doc¬ 
trine, and communicated to us the know¬ 
ledge of some circum:>tances, which were 
not uiscoveriihle but by tlie means of rc- 
vi lation : and they are principally tfiese: 
that there shall be a rosurnxtion of the 
body; that (!hrist shall be judge of the 
world ; tluit the rewards and puiiishincnts 
in anotlu r life shall bc in proportion to 
our behaviour in tliis. 

I shall .sjH'ak briefly to these particu- 
l'u>, and shew for w hat purpose they were 
revealed, 

Kiist, 'I'lie resurrection of the body was 
rcvealeil to give all men a plain and a 
sensible notion of their being subject to a 
future Jiulginent. Death is the destruc¬ 
tion of the man: and sure we are that 
liie lifeless body is no man; and what¬ 
ever notions some may have of the spul 
in its state of scjiarute existence, yet a 
nn-re spirit is not a man ; for man i.s 
made of soul and body : and therefore to 
bring the man into judgment to answer 
for his deeds, the soul and the body must 
be brought togetlier again. Tliis doctrine, 
established upon the authority of the Gos¬ 
pel, <!oc“S not remove all prejudices of 
the case, wlten examined by the short 
and scanty notions we have of the powers 
of nature: but it etleetually removes all 
difficulties that affect this belief, consi¬ 
dered with ivspect to religion and mora- 
lit}'. For tile single point m wfiich reli¬ 
gion is conceiilcd, is to know whether 
men sliall be accountable hereafter for 
their actions hen*. Reason tells us tlicy 
oiigiu to be so; but a great difficulty 
arises from the disoolutton ol the man by 
de.ilh; a difliculty followed by endless 
Rpeci’.iations upon the nature ot the soul, 
of its separate existence, of its guilt in 
this separate state, vvitli respect to crime* 
committed in another, and in conjunction 
with |t>c body, and by other difficuUieii 
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of the like kind. But take in the decla¬ 
ration of Gospel, that sovil and body shall 
be as certainly united at the resurroction 
as they were divided by death, and every 
man be himself again; and there is no 
more difficulty in conrci\ing that men 
may be judged for their iniquities here¬ 
after, than there is in conceiving that they 
may be judged here, when they otfend 
against the laws of the country. 

But still there are pre[udices remain¬ 
ing ; to some it is incredible that the dead 
.should be raised. To these we answer, 
upon the fool of the Gospel evidence, 
I hat the dead have been raised; upon the 
loot of reason, that it is altog<*ther as cn*- 
«liblo, that God should be able to raise 
the dead to life a second time, as that he 
was able to give them life at first. 'I’Iilmc 
is no difference in the cstses; they are 
acts of one and the vciy same power. 

But we are further asked, what body 
shall be raised, since no man has exactly 
the same body two days together ? new' 
parts arc perpetually added by nutrition, 
old ones carried oft' by perspiration ; so 
that in the compass of a few years an 
iminan body may be almost totally al¬ 
tered, and be no more the same, than a 
ship which has bet-n so often repaired, 
that no part of the original materials is 
left. But this objection, as plausible as 
it may seem, has nothing to do in the pre¬ 
sent case ; for religion is concerned only 
to preserve the identitj or sameness of the 
person, as the object of future jutlgment; 
and has nothing to do with that kind of 
identity against which the objeclton ran 
be supposed to have any force. Were UuJ 
rase othcrv«ise, the difficulty would be 
n.-ally as gn^at in human judgments in 
this life, as in the divine judgment here- 
ader. Suppose a man should commit 
murder Avlien he was twenty, an t not 
be discovered till he was sixty, and then 
brought to trial; would common sense 
admit him to plead that he was not the 
!<ame periton who cominitt»d the fact'; 
and to allege, in pniof of it, the alter¬ 
ations in his body tor the last forty years ? 
Suppose then, that instead of Utung dis¬ 
covered at sixty, he should die at sixty ? 
atid should rise either with the body he 
had at sixty, or twenty, or in any inter¬ 
mediate time, would not the cause be 
ju*t the same with respect to the ^tare 
‘y / 


judgfticnt ? Evidently it would be the 
same: which shews that the article of the 
resurrection, as far as it is a support of 
religion, and of a future judgment, stands 
quite clear of this difficulty. 

But the |^rcjudice.s which affect men 
most, when they consider this article of 
tlie resurrection, arise from the weakest 
of all imaginations, tliat they can judge 
from the settled laws and course of na¬ 
ture, what is or is not possible to the 
power of Gixl. It is \ery true, thatall 
our powers are bounded by the law-a^ of 
nature; 4ut docs it follow that his power 
must be so bounded, who appointed 
those laws of nature, and could have ap¬ 
pointed others, if he had thought proper? 
We cannot raise a dead boily; our hands 
are lied up by the laws of nature, which 
■we cannot surpass. Neither can we make 
or create a new man; but we certainly 
know', from mison and experience, that 
there is one who can: and what can in¬ 
duce us to suppose, that he cannot give 
life to a body a second time, who we 
certainly know gave life to it at first ? 
Those prejudices therefore we may safely 
refer to the power of the Almighty, to 
which all natun? is obedient, and upon 
which we may securely depend for the 
performance of divine promises, how im- 
pr(.)mising soever the circumstances may 
seem to be which attend them. Wheul|ie 
Sa<Ulucees <lenied the resurrection, our' 
Saviour told tliein, i'c do vrr, not /enow- 
ing the Scriptures, nor the power of God: 
intimating plainly, that for the security 
and certainty of our resurrection w'C ntust 
trust to .Scripture, and the declaration 
of God’s purpose contained therein; 
and for the method and means of bring¬ 
ing this great work to pass wc mu.st 
rely on lh<’ power of G(hI. 

But whatever difticulties of this kind 
may remain, yet this article htus removed 
all which lie in the way of our consider¬ 
ing ourselves as accouutabli; ennitures, 
and subject to the future judgment of 
Ctod. Whatever you may imagine to be 
the state of separate souks ; whatever dif¬ 
ficulties may arise in considering a mere 
spirit as accountable for the actions of 
this compound being, man; they arc all 
out of the question. It is not a mere, 
spirit, but the man himself, who is to 
be brought to judgment; and plain sense 
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must see and • acknowledge the realon- 
ablencss of judging a man hereafter for 
the crimes committed in tlijs life, as cvi> 
dendy as it sees the jrcasonableness of 
judging him here, when his crimes hap¬ 
pen to be detected- So that^thc revela¬ 
tion in this pfirticular has brought faith 
and common sense to u perfect agri>c- 
iBcnt. • 

Secondly, The Gospel revelation has 
made known to us, that Christ shall l)e 
judge of the world. 

()ur Saviour tells us. that Me* Father 
judgetk no man, hut hath committed all 
judgment to the Soa. John v. *312. And 
again: The Father hath given Aim au¬ 
thority to execute judgment ; became he 
/.♦ the Son of Man, vcr. 27- And St. 
Peter declaft*s, that the apostles had it 
expressly in their commission to publish 
this doctrine to all the world ; He com- 
tnonded us to preach unto the people, and 
to testify that ft is he u'hich was ordained 
of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead. Acts, x. 42. Accordingly St. 
Paul, in his short discourse to the men of 
Athens, fully instructed them in this ma¬ 
n-rial point: God hath appointed a day 
in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, by the man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assur¬ 
ance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
hm from the dead. Acts, xvii. .31. I 
will not multiply te.xts to this purpose, 
though many more there are which spesik 
the same si-iise, becau.se this doctrine is 
\ery well known to (^hristians, and is 
j»art of the cn-ed which wc daily reheawe. 

Rut it is material to obsi'r%e, that this 
authority is given to Christ, because he is 
the Sou of Mm, as he himself has as¬ 
sured us; and that the person ordained 
to b(‘judge is a man, even the man whom 
God raised frotn the dead, as St. Paul 
asserts. How happy is it for us to have 
a judgei 1 hml almost said so partial, but 
I may' well say so favourable to us, that 
he was content to be himself the sbcridce 
to n-deem us from th« punishment due to 
oiir sins ? When we consider ourselves, 
how wretched and weak we, arc, how 
ptTpetually doing wrong, cither wilfully 
or ignomiitly, and contemplate the infi¬ 
nite majesty, holinest^ and justice of 
inxl, what at-count can we hope to 
give ofouna‘l\«s to him, whose eyes am 


purer than to behold iniquity? But see, 
God hath withdrawn his terrors,,.and has 
given a man to be the judge of men. So 
that we may say of our jiidge what th« 
Apostle to the Hebrews says of our high 
priest, Wehffve not a judge which cannot 
be touched xCith the feeling of our infir¬ 
mities, but was in edl things tempted like 
as we are ; yet without sin. 

You may think pcrha]>s that this is 
drawing consequences upon the foot of 
vulgar apprehensions, and that in rcalily 
tberc is no difference, whether God be 
judge himself, or commits the judgment 
to the Son of Man’: for, since ('hrist 
shall coittc not only in the jwwct, but iq 
the wisdom and tlie justice of Gcal also to 
judge the world, what clifferencc can there 
be in the judgment, since in both cases it 
must bi*^guided and formed by the wis¬ 
dom and ju.sticc of Clod ? 'i’rue it is, 
that a mere man is not qualifii-d to be 
judge of the world; the knowledge 
hearts is nt-ccssary to the right discharge 
of that office; a knowledge which no 
mere, man was ewr eiidowtxl with. But 
still, if the man is to b(r judge, the sen« 
timents, notions, and fetdtng of the nian^ 
however guided and inffuencc-d by supe¬ 
rior wisdom, must pn-side over and go¬ 
vern the whole action; otherwise the 
man will not be judge. And hence w« 
riiay answer some difficulties which spe¬ 
culative men have brought into the sub¬ 
ject of a futun-judgment. Some have 
imagined that justice, mercy, and good¬ 
ness in God, arc not of toe same kind 
with justice, mercy, and goodness in 
men; and therefore that we can never, 
from our notions of these qualities in 
man, argue consequentially to the attri¬ 
butes of God, or to the acts ffowing Irom 
these attributes. The result of which is, 
that whqn we talk of God's justice or 
incrqy in judging toe world, we talk of 
something which wc do not understand. 
But if men would consult Scripture, these 
diffic'ulties wouhl not meet them in their 
way; for surely we know what justice, 
mercy, and goodness, mean among men; 
and since the Scripture a.«s«ur«* us, that 
the nan whom God raised from tfrc 
dead is ordained Judge of the world, wO 
may be very certain that the justice, 
mercy, and goodness, to be displayed tin 
the futdio judgment, wH} be* such ad 
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men haTi* a -ertmtnon sense and appre¬ 
hension of; unless you can imagine that 
anew rule is to be introduced, to which 
the Judge, and those to be judged, are 
equally strangers. Upon this foot of 
Scripture then we may ccitainly know> 
what the justice, mercy, and goodness, 
arc by which wc must finally stand or 
fall; and this point being securwl, the 
speculation may be left to shift for itself. 

And thus you see how this great and 
fundamental article of religion, involved 
in darkness in former ages, is made plain 
and sensible to mankind by the light of 
the Gospel. That men were accounta¬ 
ble, they always knew; that there would 
be a future ju^ment, was generally be- 
lic\«d; but how men were to appear in 
judgment, or how mere unbodied spi¬ 
rits were to be judged, how rewarded, 
or how punished, they knew not. That 
the right of judging men was in God, 
was well known; but how he wouhl ex¬ 
ercise it, whether by himself or .another, 
visiblit or invisibly, they knew not. In¬ 
finite were the disputes upon this sub¬ 
ject ; instead of which the Gospel has 
given a plain sensible n'presentation, as¬ 
suring us that at the judgment we shall 
be, what we now are, men, real men ; 
and that the man Christ Jesus, who ap¬ 
peared in the world to redeem us, will 
appear again to judge us by that very 
Gospol, and tho«e \ery rules, whirl) he 
has left us to govern and conrlix.-l nur- 
sclvcs by. 

Thirdly, Let us then go one step far¬ 
ther, and view the consequences of this 
judgment; this solemn judgmeuf, which 
every mortal must undergo. If we con¬ 
sult cither .Scripture or reason, wc sliall 
find no c^ idcncc of any farther changi- to' 
be made in our future state, after once 
judgment has passed on ns. I'hat we 
are accountable, and shall therefore lie 
judged, reason says; but can sec nothing 
relating to tis after .judgment, except the 
reward -or the punishment consequent 
upon it: and therefore the only conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn from this inforinution 
is, that the condition of man will be fi¬ 
nally determined as to happiness or mi¬ 
sery, and consequently that man must 
continue under the good or the bad ef¬ 
fects of the last jmlgment. 

As reason can sb<*w us nothing beyond 


judgment, but that state and condition 
which arc the eftect of it; so the Holy 
Scripture has given us reason to think 
that nothing else there, shall be, by de¬ 
scribing the rewards and punishments of 
another life, as having perpetual dura¬ 
tion. Life*eternal is prepared for the 
righteous, and everlasting punishment 
for the wicked. The fire 'prepared to 
receive them is never to go out ; the 
worm prepared to torment them will 
never die. "^rtiese images carry great ter¬ 
ror witH them, and ha\c led some to a 
milder interpretftion of the thix'ats of 
Scripture, than the language of it seems 
to import. But men the mildest inter¬ 
pretation, that allows any meaning gt all 
to those threats, supposes the punishment 
to last as long as the sinner lasts. So 
that in this, the lowest view, our all de¬ 
pends upon the juilgmeiit w hich shall be 
finally passed on us at the second com¬ 
ing of our Loid. There is .then a just¬ 
ness of thought, as well as great cha¬ 
rity to the souls of men, in what the 
Apostle adds, Kjwxcittg the terror of the 
Lord, u e persuade men. If the Christian 
revelation hiis cleared our doubts, by 
hringhig hj'e and immortahti/ to light 
through -he Gospel it has given us 
gi'Miua for ho}>e aiul confidence by as- 
.'iiiiiig us that we shall he judged by him, 
u/<o so lox cd Hi that he gnie hiimetf for 
vs, and submitted to die that we might 
live; it ha.s a’so given us ground to be 
watchful and careiul over ourselves, and 
to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling. Tor it is a fearful thing to 
bo to answ< r for ourwlvoA beturc the 
Searclier or -ill lu-uits : to answer to him 
who loved i.s, tor despising the love he 
shewed us ; to answer to him who died 
for us, for hf'ing crucified him atrr.‘‘h, 
and put him to open shame; and for 
having accounted the blood of the cove¬ 
nant an unholy thing. '1 his will be the 
s.id case of every wilful sinner. 'I’hc 
view of this misery and distress, which 
sinners are calling tipuii themselves by 
their iniquity, moved the Apostle, and 
must ever move those who succeed to 
his office, to warn men to jlee from the 
wralhr that is to come. We know the 
terror of the Lord, and therefore per¬ 
suade men. Happy would i(. be if ?nen, 
knowing and considering these terrols. 
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would suffer thfinsclves to be persuaded. 
Which Cjod grant, through Josus Christ 
our Lord. 

To whom, with the Father and the 
I loiy Ghost, be ascribed all honour and 
glory, henceforth, and tor evermore. 
Amen. 

S E K M O N XVII. 

On Belief in Clirist. 

By Bishop IIoftsi-CY*. 

John, xx. 29 . 

Tlioma*, because thou hast seen me. thou halt 
Ix'lievcd : Blessed are they who have notsecu 
and yet have believed. 

These were the words of Christ’s reply 
to his apostle Thomas, when he, who hud 
refused to creiJit the resurrection of Jesus 
upon the repoYt of the otiier apostles, 
leccived the conviction of bis own senses 
in a personal interview, and recognised 
our Saviour for Lord and God. 

What is most n’markabie in those 
words, on the first general view of them, 
in the gre.at coolness with which our 
Lord accepts an act of homage and adora¬ 
tion offered with much warmth and cor¬ 
diality *, a circumstance which plainly 
indicates some defect or blemish in the 
oflering, by w'hich its value was much 
diminished. And this could be nothing 
but th<^ lateness of it — the apostle’s won¬ 
derful'reluctance to believe much less 
than what he at last professes ; But eight 
days since, he would not believe that 
Jesus to be alive whom now' he worships 
as the living God. 

But this is not all: The apostle is not 
only reproved for his past incredulity; 
he is told beside.s, at least it is indirectly 
suggested to him, that the belief which 
he at last so fervently professes hath little 
merit in it,—tliat it was not "of that sort 
of faith \|^ich might claim the pi-oniises 
of the gospel; being indeed no voluntary 
act of his own mind, but the necessary 
result of irresistible evidence. ’I'hisds 
clearly implied in that blessing which our 
Lord so emphatically pronounces on 
tlxose who not having seen should yet 
believe. “ 'I’homas, because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed: " You now 
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indeed believe, when the testimony- of 
your own senses leaves it no longer in 
your power to disbelieve. 1 prottuse.no 
blessing to such reluctant faith : “ Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet have 
believed." 

Here arise two questions, which, cither 
for the diiHculty which each carries in 
the first face of it, or ibr the instruction 
which the speculation 'may afford, may 
well dcs(‘r\'c an accurate discussion. 
The first is, why Thomas w'as reproved 
for not believing till he was convinced f 
the second, what should be the peculiar 
merit of that faith which hath not the 
immediate evidence of sense for its foun¬ 
dation or support, that our Saviour should 
on this sort of faith exclusively pronounce 
a blc'ssing ? A rt*adincss to believe won¬ 
ders uj)on slender eMdence hath ever 
been deemed a certain mark of# iveak 
mind ; and it may justly seem impossible 
that man should ('urn a blessing by his 
folly, or incur God’s displeasure by his 
discretion. 

For the clearing up of these difficult 
questions, this shall be my method,— 
First, to consider what ground then* might 
be for St. Thomas to believe the fact- of 
our Lord’s resurrection upon the report 
of the other ten apostles, befoiv he had 
himself seen him; and from .what mo¬ 
tives it may be supjiosed that he withheld 
his assent. In the course of this inquiry, 
it will appear that an evidence v^ry dif¬ 
ferent from ocular demonstration may in 
many cases command the assent of a 
reasonable man ; end that no man can be 
justified in setting a resolution within 
himself, as Thomas did, that he will not 
believe without this or that particular 
kind of proof. Secondly, I shall show 
that the belief of any thin,7 upon such 
evidence as Thomas at last hod of 
Christ’s resurrection is a natural act of 
the human mind, to which nothing of 
mural or religious merit can reasonably 
be ascribed. These preliminary disqui¬ 
sitions will furnish the necessary prin¬ 
ciples for the resolution of that great and 
inierc.stiiig question, What is the merit, 
and at the sam«*.tmic what is the certainty, 
of that faith which believes what it hath 
not seen i 

In the first place, I propose to ebnsider 
what ground there might be for llioinaa 
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to bf'lievc the foct of our Saviour’s n*sur- 
^tioa,' ^pon tlic t4«sUntony of Uio other 
apost\^, iK'l'urc lu> hud hunsc‘lfs(>en him ; 
und ihuy In; 8«i)^>oscd to huve been 
^e motives upon whieh he refnsi'd his 
assent. And here the thing principally 
to be consiclen'd is, whnt degm* of trust 
the apostle might reasonably have plac(‘d 
ki our Lord's promise of rising again 
after the ev<>nt of his crucifixion; and 
what there might be on the other hand to 
iiutweigh the e.\pectufion of the thing, 
and the positive testimony of his fellow 
disciples. Our Saviour hud on many 
occasions foretold his own death; and 
never without tissuranf'cs that he would 
rise again on the third day. This he 
genoniUy dtx'lared <*nigmaticaUy lo iIkj 
J ews, but in the most explicit terms to 
the apostles in private: And it is utv 
n'miurk^ble, that though he had spokt li 
cf nothing moiv plainly in prixate or 
moie darkly in public than of his resur^ 
reetion, describing it under the figure of 
..rebuilding a demolished tiMupir. and 
nndor allusions to the prophet Jonah's 
mimcvilons deliverance,— yet the Jews, 
whose understandings had bixm blind to 
ihc meaning of the ea‘>ii‘st pambles, took 
the full meaning of these figured pre¬ 
dictions ; w'hile the apostles either under¬ 
stood them not, or remined not in their 
niemoty the (ilain unequivocal declara¬ 
tions which our Lord had made to them; 
so that while the rulers of the .lews 
were using all precaution to prevent the 
success of a counterfeit tesurn*clion, 
nothing could be more remote from tiie 
'4'\ptX’tations of the upot-tles than a n'ul 
one. In this we see the hand of I'rovi* 
doHCC wonderfully directing all things for 
the conviction of after ages, llavl the 
caution of the Jcavs been less or the t'aith 
of the apostles more awake, the evidence 
of this glorious truth, thiU “ Christ is 
risen, and .become the tirst-fruits of them 
fhat slept,f' might not have been to us 
what jl now is. Newiiheless, though 
none of the apostles seem to have had 
positive expectations of our ^.ord’s ix*sur- 
rection before it happened, yet St. Tho¬ 
mas seems to have hi,>eu singular iu 
trea^iig the nrportof tlie resurrection as a 
mimifcst fiction. 

From thfe conversation of the two dis- 
^1«M c|D the vav u) Emmaus, it may' be 


gathered that the first report of tlic holy 
women, though it had not yet obtained 
belief, was by no ii«*ans rejected with 
absolute contempt. On the contrary, it 
seems to have awakened in all but 
I'liumaK somi‘ recollection of our Lord’s 
predictions, and some dubious solicitude 
what might be the, events of the third day. 
.And yet it cannot he supposed that St. 
Thomas at this tiini* had no remembrance 
of our I.ord's predictions of his resurrec- 
ti»m; of which the other ten could not 
but remliTd him: Hut the consideration, 
If seems, had no wlright with hiln. And 
yet the person who had given his follow¬ 
ers these assiiraiuvs was no ordinary 
man; llis miraculous conception bud 
been foretohl by an angd ; his birth had 
announceti to the, peasants of Judea 
bv' a company of the heavenly host—to 
the learned ot’ a distant country by a new 
wonder in the air; his high original had 
lx*en aftevwaixls attested by voices from 
heaven; he had displayed powers in 
himseif which amounted to nothing les.s 
than an uncontrolled and unlimiUxl do¬ 
minion over evciy department of the 
viniverse,--over the first elements of 
vvhich natural substances are coiniwsed, 
in his first miracle of changing water int<i 
win«*, ami m-the latcT ones of auglncnting 
the mass of a few loaves and a few small 
fishes to u quantity sufficient for the meal 
of liungry multitudes — over the most 
turiiuleiit of the. natural elements, compo¬ 
sing the raging winds und trouhU'd waves 
-over the laws of natun*, exempting the 
mafhT of his btwly on a particular occa- 
.sion from the gtmeral force of grav^itatiqn, 
.Old the power of incchanicftl impulse, so 
as to fread secure, and littn upon tho 
tos.sing surt'uce t>f a stormy sea—over the 
vegetable, kingdom, blasting the fig-tree 
with his word — over the animal body, 
reinoving its diseases, correcting the ori* 
giiiui dch'cts and disorders of its organ.s,^ 
and restoring its mutilated parts—over 
the human mind, penetratiug tl||| closest 
secivts of each man’s heart — over the 
ri'v-olted spirits, delivering miserable mor¬ 
tals from their persecution, and compel¬ 
ling them to confess him for their Ixird 
and the destined avenger of their crimes; 
and, what might more than all add we^ht 
to the promise of his resurrection, he had 
show Q that life itself was in his power. 
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n:storin|; it in various instances—^io one 
when it had bwn so long extinguished 
that the putrefaction of the animal fluids 
must have taken place. 

These wonders had been performed to 
confirin the purest doctrine, and had been 
accompanied with the raostvunblemished 
life. This extraordinary personage had 
predicted his own death, the manner of 
it,. and many of its circumstances ; all 
which the apostle had seen exactly veri¬ 
fied in the event. Even when he hung 
upon tl)e cross in agonies — agonies of 
body, and stronger agonies of mind, 
wliicii might more have shaken the faith 
of his disciples, Nature bore witness to 
her Lord in awful signs of sympathy; the 
sun, wiUioutuny natural cause, withdrew 
his light; and in the moment that he 
yielded up tiie ghost, the earth shook and 
the rocks wore vended. 

From this series of wonders, to most 
of uiiich he had been an eye-witness, 
had not St. 'Fhomas more reason to 
expect the completion of Christ's proflic- 
tioii at the tinie appointed, than to shut 
his ears against thi; report of the other 
ten, of whose probity and voracity in the 
course of their attendance on thetr com¬ 
mon Lord he must have had full experi- 
<-iice ? Cases may possible arise, in wliicli 
the intrinsic improbability of the thing 
avi'ired may outwcigli tlic most positive 
and unexceptionable evidence; and in 
which a wise man may be allowed to say, 
not, with Thomas, “ I will not believe” 
(for a case can hardly be supposctl in 
wiiich testimony is to bo of no weight;, 
but he might say “ I will d«)ubt: ” But 
whtTC ten nieti of fair character bear 
w itness, each upon his ow ii kno\||^dge, 
to a fact wltich is in itsidf more probable 
than its opposite, I know nut upon 
what ground their testimony can be ques¬ 
tioned, 

Such w as the case before us. - Where 
then can wc look for tlic ground of the 
apostle's incredulity, bdt in the prejudices 
of his oiVn mind? Possibly he might 
stand upon what he' might term his right., 
tiinee each of thp other ten hnii Tccci\ed 
tlic satisfaction of ocular demonstration, 
he might think he had a just pretence to 
oxpect aud, igsist upon the same. He 
had been no less than they attached, he 
piigljt s/iv, to his Master’s person—no 
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less an admirer of' his doctrine—no less 
observant of bis precepts—nor less a dili¬ 
gent though dis^nt copier of hu great 
example; not less than the rest be re¬ 
vered and loved his memory; he would 
not less rejoice to sec him again alive; 
nor would he with less finnness and 
constancy, provided he might he indul^^ 
with the same evidence of the fact, bear 
witness to his resurrection, nor less cheer¬ 
fully seal the glorious attestation with hia 
blood: But for what reason could it b« 
expected of him tO' believe, upon the 
testimony of the otlier ten, that for which 
each of them pretended to have received 
the immediate evidence of his own senses? 
lie never would believe that his kind 
Master, who knew his attachment—whose 
adl>ction he had so often experienced, if 
he were really alive, would deny the 
l\i>uour and satisfaction of a pt'rsomil 
interview to himself alone of all his old 
adherents. 

If these were the apostle's sentiments, 
he did not fairly weigh the evidence that 
was before him of the fact in question; 
but inadet his the condition of his beliefing 
it at all,—tljat it should be proved to him 
by evidence of one particular kind, Did 
he ask himself upon what evidence h« 
and the Jews his conteiuixirarics believed 
in the divine authority of the laws of 
iMosesr—iipOu what evidence they re¬ 
ceived as oracular the writings of the 
ancient prophets i 

A general rcvidation could nevex be, 
if no proof might bt' .suflficicnt for ai rea¬ 
sonable man but the immtdiate testimony 
of his own senses. The benefit of every 
revelation must in that casu be confined 
to the few individuals to whom it should 
be first conveyed. The .^Iosnic institution, 
could liave been only lor that perverse 
race which perished in tin* WiliternesB 
through unbelief; and tlie preaching of the 
prophets, for those stubborn generations 
which refused to hearken, and iinderwont 
the judgments of God in thi’ir long cap- 
tivit}". These examples might have taught- 
him that thcjiidvantage of ocular pr<X)f 
is no mark m God's partial favour tor 
those to whom it nyiy be grarited. \Ver% 
it not unreasonable to suppuce that 
Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, and 
Jacob, and Job, and Daniel, who .saw the 
promises of the Messiah only otf. 
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were less in tlie favour of Heaven than 
they who lived in later times, when the 
promises begun to take efl'ect ? 

Religious truth itself, and the evidi-nre 
of religious truth, is imparted, like all 
other blessings, in various measures and 
degrees, to dilFerent ages and different 
countrii*s of the world, and to difl’erent 
individuals of the same country and of 
the same age. And of this no account 
is to be given, but that in which all good 
men will rest satisfied,—that “known 
unto God are all his ways,” and that 
“ the Judge of all the earth will do what 
is right." Every man thert'fore inay be 
allowed to say that he will not believe 
without sufticieut evidence ; but none can 
without great presumption preteiul to 
stipulate for any particular kind of proof, 
and refuses to attend to any other, if that 
which he may think he sJiould hke best 
should not be set before him. 'I’his is 
indeed the very spirit of infidelity; an<l 
ihis was the‘tern per of those brothren of 
the rich man, in our Saviour’s parable, 
who hearkened not to Moses and the 
prdj^iets, and yt‘t were expc.'cted to rcjX'iit 
if one should arise from the dead : This 
is the conduct of modern unbelievci’s, who 
examine not the evidence of revelation as 
it actually stands, but insist that that 
sort of proof should be generally e.xhibi- 
ted which from the nature of the thing 
must always be confined to very few. 
The apostle Thomas, in the principles of 
his unbelief, too much reacmbled these 
tiftcandid reasoners. Yet let them not 
think to be sheltered under his example, 
unless they will follow it in the better 
part, by a recantation of their errors and 
a confession of the truth full and ingenu¬ 
ous as his, when once their hearts and 
understandings are convinced. 

• From this summary view of the evi¬ 
dence that 8t. Thomas might have found 
of our Lord’s resurrccti' -n, before it was 
confirmed to him by a personal interview, 
—and from this state of the principles 
upon which alone his incredulity could 
be founded,—it may suffi^ntly appear 
that the reproof he reemed was not 
unmerited; and we may see reason to 
admire and adore the aficctionate mild¬ 
ness with which it was administered. 

The same thing will siill more appear, 
when it shall be shewn, tliat in the belief 


of any thing upon such evidence. a.s was 
at last exhibited to Thomas of our Lord’s 
resurrection there can be no merit; and 
for thi.s plain reason, that a belief result¬ 
ing from such evidence is a necessary act 
of the understanding, in whirh the heart 
is totally uninterested. An assent to full 
and present proof, from whatever that 
proof may arise—whether from the 
si’s, from iiistorical evidence, or from the. 
deductions of reason,—an assent, I say, 
to proof that is in itself complete and full, 
when tilt mind holds it in immediate 
contemplation and comprehends and mas¬ 
ters it, arises as necessarily from the 
nature of the understanding as the per- 
reption of external objects arises from the 
structure of the, organs to which they are 
adapted. To perceive truth by its proper 
evidence, is of the formal nature of the 
rational mind ; as it is of the physical 
nature of the eye to .see an obji^ct by the. 
light that it reflects, or of the ear to hear 
the sounds which the air conveys to it. 
To discern the connection bc'tweeii a fact 
and its evidence, a proposition and it.s 
proof, is a fiu'ulty fixed in the nature of 
the mind by God ; which faculty the 
mind is pretty much at liberty to employ 
or not, and hath a strange powerjpf em¬ 
ploying it in some instances perversely; 
but wh»*n it is employed aright—when 
proof is brought into the mind's view, 
either by its own fair investigation or by 
the force of external objects striking the 
bodily organs, assent and conviction must 
ensue. The eye may be shut; the ear 
may be stopped ! the understanding may 
turn itself away from unpleasing subjects: 
But the eye, when it is open, hath no 

f »owe#not to see; the car, when open, 
lath no power not to hear ; and the uii- 
derstuiiding hath no power not to know 
truth wiien the attention is turned to it. 
It maltcrs not of what kind the propo¬ 
sition may be to which tlic und^tandiiig 
assents in consequence of full proof;—* 
the completeness of the proof necessarily 
precludes the poissibiUty of merk in the 
act of assenting. -Now this was the case 
of Thomas, and indeed of all the aposdes, 
—^not with respect to the whole of their 
faith, but with respect to the particular 
fact of our Lord's resurrection;—rise 
proof they had of it was full and absolute» 
Jesus in his well-known person standi 
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alive before ihem; and to believe, when 
they saw him alive, that he who hod been 
dead was then living, could be nothing 
more meritorious than to believe that he 
was dead when they saw the body laid 
in the grave. 

1 desire not to be nfisunderstood. 
There may be much mejit in the dili¬ 
gence, the candour, and sincerity with 
which a man inquires and inv<'stigates;— 
there may be merit in the conduct he 
pursues in consequence of particular con¬ 
victions. In the conduct of tix^ aj)ostles, 
there W’as much merit, under the con¬ 
viction they at last attained of onr Loril's 
resurrection—their zeal to dili'use Ins 
doctrines—in their lifinnoss in attesting 
his triumph over tl«i grave, iti de,fianc«‘ 
tof the utmost rigour of pcM'Scciition,— 
such merit as shall be rewarded with 
unfading crowns of glory : liut in the 
mere act of believing a fact evidencwl by 
the senses, or a proposition h'gitinifitely 
provetl, of vUialever kind, there can be 
none. 

But here arises that most interesting 
question, Since there is confessedly no 
merit in that act of belief which is the 
result of ocular convKlion, what is the 
merit thtit faith wiiich hath no such 
foimdatmn-^which “ believes tliat which 
it hatli nut seen,that our Saviour should 
so emphatically pronounce it blessed ? 

I trust that I shall evince, by God's 
assistance, that Uiis blessing to the fuith- 
ful;standeth sure. But this great subject 
may well demand & separate discourse. 

SERMON XVH. 

By Bishop iIousi.EY. * 

.On Belief in Christ. 

J«HN, XX. 29. 

Thomas, because tliou hast seen me, thou liast 
believed^ blessed are they who have not seen 
and y4t have believed. 

Tun propriety of the reproof addressed 
in tliese words to the apostle hath been 
already shown. It was not his fault that 
he did not believe before he was con- 
vinccsl; but that he had hastily set a 
xesolution of unbelief, without attending 
to« proof which, however inferior to the 


evidence of sense, might have given him 
conviction. 

'It liath been shown besides, thaln faith 
which is the result of the immediato tes¬ 
timony of the senses must be altogether 
destitute, as our Saviour intimates, of 
moral merit. Hence arises this interesting 
question, llie last in my original division 
of the subject, which I now purpose to 
diseuss,—Since tlieiv is no merit in be¬ 
lieving upon ocular conviction, what is the 
merit ol' lliat*failh which hath not that 
foundation ? Is it that it is taken up upon 
slighter grounds ? Is this po^fsiblc* in the 
nature of things, that the imperfection of 
the proof should enhance the merit of 
beliet ? Will it not follow, if this prin¬ 
ciple be once admitted, that where there 
is the least of proof there will be the most 
of this merit; and that the faith vvhichjs 
the most valuable in the sight of God is 
that w'liicli hath tlic lea^t support .and 
counti’iuiiici' from tlx' understanding?— 
a projvosition which tlic advers.iries of 
our holy reiigion would much rejoice that 
its prolessors should allirm. 

'i'o clear these ditfii’ulties, 1 know’no 
rt'adier way, than to inquire on what 
grounds their faith for the most part is 
^likely to be built, who liobeve, as all 
Christians do who at this day lielieve iho 
gospel, without the evidi'iico of their 
senses. From this inquiry, I hope to 
make ajipear both the certainty and the 
merit of our faith,--^ts certainty, as rest¬ 
ing on a foundation no less iiim, though 
far less compulsive, than the evidence of 
sense itself; its merit, as a mi.sed act of 
the umlerstaiuliiig and of the will of the 
understanding, dt*tfuciiig its conclusions 
from tlu' surest premises—of the will, 
submitting itself to the best of motives. 
Our faith therefore will appear to be an 
act in whicii tlie moral qualities of the 
mind are no h'ss active tliaii its reasoning 
fiK'uities ; ami upon this account, ii may 
claim a moral merit of which the in- 
vvduntary assent of understanHing present 
to sense oi’ to necessary pro<d m^t ever 
be divested. ^ '» 

What then is the ground upon which 
the faith of the generality ol‘ Christians 
in tiic present ages is built, who all bc- 
li»‘ve what they have not seen?—1 say, 
of the geueralitv of Christians; for w hat 
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it niHy be. whicii <iivi‘s faith its meiit 
ill tlic Sight of Cod, it is surely to be 
looked for not in any thing peeiiliar to 
the faith of thi‘ leanu-d, but in tlie com- 
rndn fiiith of the plain illiterate believer. 
What then is the ground nl his conviction? 
Is it the historical i-videnee of the facts 
recorded in the gosju-U ? Perhaps no facts 
of an etjual antiquity may boast a liisto- 
rical evidence equally complete; and 
without some degree of this eMdcnce 
there could be no faith : ^'et it is hut a 
branch of the proof, and, it [ mistake not, 
far from the most considerable part; for 
the \ihole of this e\idence lies open hut 
to a small proportion of the (’hristian 
world : It is such as many true believers, 
many whose names are written in the 
book of life,.have neither the leisure nor 
the liahf to scnitini/e so as to receive 
from this alone a suflicienl corniction: 
In the degree in wjiich it may be supposed 
to strike the generality of b<'li( \ers, it 
M-cins to be that which may rather finish 
a proof begun in other principles than 
make by itself an entire demonstration. 

What then is that which, in connexion 
with that portion of the historical e^^denee 
w hich common men may be supjjosefl to 
perceive, .'ilfords to them u rational groun^ 
of conviction? Is it the com|)lelion of 
prophecy ? This itself must have its 
proi.ffroiu history. To those who live 
when the things pTedicted come to puss, 
the original di livery of the prophecy is a 
InaUiT to be proved by historical evi- 
dciu e : To those who live'aftor the things 
pretlictixl are come to pass, both the d<’- 
liveryoftiic prophecy and the events in 
which it is sujiposed to be vilified .m* 
points of history ; and moreover, by the 
ligured langiiag** of proplK'Cy,the evidence 
winch it ailords is of all the most removed 
from popular apprehension. 'What then 
is the great foundation of proof to those 
wljo arc little read in history, and are ill 
qualified'to Jecypher inophecy, ami coin- 
part^#it ^vith the records of mankind ? 
Plainly this, which the learned and the 
ignorant may equally comprehend,—the 
intiinsic excellence of the doctrine, ami 
the purity of the precept;—a doctrine 
which conveys to the rudest understand¬ 
ing just and exalted notions of the Divine 
oeificiious; c.Kacis a worship purged of 


all hyprocrisy and superstition—the most 
adapted to the nature of him who offi-rs— 
the most worthy, if aught may be w'orthy, 
of the Rciiig that accepts dt; prescribes 
the most rational duties —things intrinsi¬ 
cally the best, and the most conducive to 
private and •to public good; proposes 
rewards adequate to the va^t desires and 
capacities of the rational stuil; promises 
mercy to infirmity, without indulgence t«> 
vice; holds out pardon to the penitent 
ofi’ender, in that particular way which 
secures to a frail imperfect race the bles¬ 
sings rtf a mild government, and secures 
to the majesty of ihe Ibiiver**!!! Governor 
all the useful ends of punishment; and 
builds this scheme of redemption on a 
history'of man and Providence—of man’s 
original corruption, and the various in¬ 
terpositions of Prov idence for his gradual 
recovery, — which clears up many per¬ 
plexing questiinis concerning the origin 
of evil, the unequal distribution of pre¬ 
sent ha])piness and iiiiserv, .ind the 
tiisadvantages on the side of virtue iu^ 
this constitution of tiling'^, which seem 
inexplicable upon any olln-r principles 

’I’his excellence of tbe (.'hristian <lo(;- 
triiie considered in itself, as vviihout it no 
<*xternul evidenn* of revelation could be 
siitficient, so it gives to those .#ho aic 
qualified to perceive it that internal jiro- 
bability to the whole scheme, that the ex¬ 
ternal evidence, in that proportion of it 
in which it may be supposed to be iiiultir- 
stood by cumiuun men, may be welb al¬ 
lowed to complete the proof, 'fins, I 
am persuaded, is the consideration that 
ehieriy’ weighs with th<).'^e who are quite 
unable to collect and unite for themselves 
the scattered parts of ^hat multifarioui 
jiroof which history and prophecy ail’onl. 

I would not Im' understood to slisparage 
the proof of levelation from historical 
evidence or from prophecy; When I 
speak of that part of it which lie.s within 
the reach of unlettered men as small, 4 
speak of it with reference to its whole. 

I luji satisfied, that whoever is qualified 
to take a view’ of but one half, or a inugli 
less proportion of the proof of that kind 
which is now extant in the vvortcl, will be 
overpowewd with the force of it. Some 
there will always be who will profit by 
this proof, and will be curious to seek 
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after it; ami iiiankiml in «[cncfal will bo 
udvanfHgoil by thoir lights. But of those 
in any one age of the world who may be 
capable of receiving the full bonotit of 
this proof, I question whether the num¬ 
ber be greater thiui of those in the apos¬ 
tolic age who were in a situation to 
reci‘ive the benefit of ocular demonstra¬ 
tion, -And I would endeavour to ascertain 
what common^round of conviction there 
may he for all men, of which the ignorant 
and the learned )nuy eipiully take ad¬ 
vantage ; and I took this iifquiry, in 
order to discover wherein that merit of 
faith consists which may entitle to the 
blessing pronounced in the text and in 
various other parts of Scripture; for 
whale\er that may be from which true 
faith derives the merit, w'e are undoubt¬ 
edly to look for it not in any llnng 
peculiar to the faith of the learned, but 
in (he common failli oVtIte }>Iain illiterate 
believer. Now, the ground of liis con- 
siction, that which gises (oree and vigour 
»to whateviT else of the evidince may 
come within his view, is i vnleiitly his 
sense and conseiousnoss (>1 the excellence 
of the gospel doctrine. 'I'his is an evi¬ 
dence which is felt no doubt in its lull 
force Immaiiy a man who can hold no 
argumimt about tin* nature ot it.s certainty 
— with him who holds the plough oi- 
tends the loom, who phalli never been 
sulliciently at leisure from the laliorious 
occupations of ni'cessitons life to specu- 
latf'Xipon moral truth and beauty in flu* 
abstract; tor a quick iliscerninent and a 
truth of taste in religious subjects proceed 
not fn^m that subrilty or refinenient of 
the uiideisitanding by whieli men are 
qualified to liguil' in llic arts of rhelorir 
and disputation, but from the moral (]ua- 
lities of tbf* heart. A ilevout, and honest 
mind reter.s the doetriiies and |»reeepts o(‘ 
religion to that exemplar of the good and 
the fair which it cairies about within 
itself in its ow n feelings; By their agree¬ 
ment witlv this, it understands their e.x- 
< < llence; Understanding their excellenee, 
it is disposed to embrace them and to 
obey them ; «md in this disposilioii iisU'iis 
Svith Candour to the external evidence. 

It may seem, that by reclucing faith to 
these feelings as its first prineipli"«, wc 
resolve the grouinis of our convi<'tioM 
mto a previous disposition ot tiic nund to 
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believe the thing propoundctl,—that is, 
it may be said, into a prejudice. But 
this is a mistake : 1 suppose no favour of 
the mind for the doctrine propounded 
but what is founded on a sense and per- 
ccjition of its purity and c-xcellence,— 
none but what is tlie con.sequence of tliat 
perception, and in no degnx' the cause 
of it We suppo.se no previous disposition 
of the mind, but a general sense and 
approbation what is gtxid,; which is 
never called a prejudice but by those who 
have it not, and by a gro.s.s abuse of lan¬ 
guage. Tlie sense and approbation of 
what is good is no infirmity, but the 
perfection of our nature. Of our nature, 
did I say.?—the approbation of what is 
good, joined with the perfect understand¬ 
ing of If, is the perfection of tlie Divine. 

'I'lie reason that the authority ofthesi* 
internal |H'rception9 of moral truth and 
good is often called in question is this,— 
that from the great divuvsity that is found 
in the opinions of men, and tlii' difti'iriiL 
judgineiits that they seem to jiass upon 
the same things, it is too hastily inferred 
that these, original jierceptioris in various 
men are various, and canmit tliereforc ho 
to any the tot of universal truth. A 
C'liiiMian, for exariijile, imagines a natu¬ 
ral impurity in sensual gratilicatioiis; a 
.Maliometaii is pe.rsuailed that they will 
make a part of the happiness of the 
righteous in a future state: The Christi.in 
ivvi-retices his Bible because it prohibits 
tlu've indiilgenees ; tlm IMahometan loves 
the Koran hecaiise it permits them. 
^Vhence, it is said, is tins diversity ot 
o|)uiioii, unless the mind of the Christian 
perceives those things as impure vvhicU 
the mind of the Mahometan equally per¬ 
ceives as innocent.? I-'rom these equal 
but various perceptions they sevi-raj'y 
infer the probability of their van--us 
faiths ; and who sliall say that the one 
judges more reasbnahly than the other, 
if both judge from perceptions of which 
they aie conscious? \’et they judgedit-> 
fervutiy ; both ihcix'fore cannot judge 
aright, unless right judgment may be 
dilieri'iit from ir.self. Must it not then be 
granted, either that these perccjitions are, 
unceriain and fallu«ious,—or, which may' 
seem more reasonable, since no piiut can 
have a higher certainty than that whicJ; 
arises from a cons''iousncs ofliis<}Wt« tciC 
I i: 
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ings, that every man hath his own private 
standard of moral truth and excellence, 
purity and turpitude; that right and 
wrong arc nothing in rhemselves, but arc 
to every man what his particular con¬ 
science makes them ; and that the univer¬ 
sal idea of moral beauty, of whicli some 
men have ad’erte*) to be so vcluinenlly 
enamoured, and which is set uj> as the 
ultimate test of truth in the highest sjjo- 
culations, is a mere liclion of the nnagi- 
natiun ? ’ 

It is not to be wondered ih.it m.iny 
have been carried away by the f.iir ap¬ 
pearance of this argument, in which 
nothing seems to be alleged tliat is open 
to objection. Nevertheless, the conclusiiin 
is false,and the wiiolo reasoning is imtliiug 
better than a cheat and a lie; the premi¬ 
ses oti which it is luundcd being .i Iblse 
fart, with much art taeiti}' taken for 
granted. The whole proceeds on this 
assumption,—that men, in forming their 
judgments of things, do always refer to 
the origin.ll perceptions of their own 
minds, that is, to conscience. Deny thi<, 
and llie, diversity of opinions will no 
longer Ik» a proof of a diversity of original 
perceptions; from which supposed diver¬ 
sity the fallaciousness of that perception 
was inferred. And is not this to be 
denied ? Is it not rather the fruth, that 
no man is at all times atU'nlivc to these 
perception-s ? that many men never attend 
to them at all ?' that in many they arc 
stifled and overcome,—in sonic, by edu¬ 
cation, fashion, or example; in othen-, 
by the desperate wickedness of their own 
hearts? Now, the mind in wliidi tins 
min hath been cfTcctcd hath lost indeed 
its natural criterion of truth; ami judges 
not by its original feelings, but by opinions 
taken up at random. Nevertheless, the 
nature of things is notaltcrcd by the disrjr- 
^er of pervertedminds; nor is the evidence 
of things the less to those who perceive 
them as they are, buc.ause there arc those 
who have that perception. No man 
the less clearly sees thi light, whose own 
eye is sound, because it is not seen by 
anotlicr.who is blind; nor arc tlie dis¬ 
tinctions of colour less to all mankind, 
because a disonlered eye confounds them. 
The same reasoning may bt? applied to 
Our mental perceptions: The Christian’s 
(riiscernment of the purity of the gospel 


doctrine' is not the less clear—his venera¬ 
tion for it arising from that discernment 
not the less rational, because a IMaho- 
nu'tan may with equal ardour embrace a 
corrupt .system, and may be insensible to 
the greater beauty of that which he re¬ 
jects. In a Word, every man implicitly 
trusks his bodily' senses cuiiceriiing c.xUt- 
nal f)hjo<'is placed at a convenient dis¬ 
tance ; and e\ erj' man may with as good 
a reason put e\cu a greater trust in the 
perceptions of which he is conscious in 
ills own niind ; which indeed art'nothing 
che than the first notices of truth and of 
IJiinself whicli the Father of Spirits im¬ 
parts to subordinate minds, and which are 
ft) them the liist principles and seeds of 
uitellett. 

J liavc boon led into an abstruse dis¬ 
quisition ; but 1 trust ih.it I have shown, 
and in u manner that plain men may 
uiiik'i'stand, that there is an infallible 
Certainly in our nalural sense of moral 
right and wrong, purity and turpitude; 
ami that I have exposed the base sophis-, 
try of that ensnaring argument by which 
some men would persuade the contrary : 
Consequently, tlie internal probability of 
r)ur most holy religion is justly infeiTod 
from the natural scti.se of the e^ellcnce 
of its doctrines; and a faith bullion the 
\ievv of that probability rests on tlu^most 
solid fourulation. Thc/;xternal evidence 
which is to complete the proof is much 
the same to every man at this day as the 
external evidence of the rcsurrccti<yi was 
to Thomas ujion the report of the other 
ten apostles ; with this dificrencejj.—that 
those wonderful facts of oiir Saviofff’s life 
vvliich Thomas know by ocular proof we 
receive from the testimetf y of others. 

'J’he credibility of t'lis testimony it is 
nor difficult for any one to estimate, who 
considers how im|irobablc it is that the 
preachers of a righti'ous doctrine, a pure 
morality, a strict religion, should them¬ 
selves be impo.stors,— how improbable 
that the apostles and first preachers could 
be deceived iu things which passed before 
their cyi’S ; and how much credit is natu¬ 
rally due to a number of well-informed 
men, of unimpcached character, uttestins 
a thing to their own loss and at the hazard 
of their lives. This is the, summary 
the external evidence of Christianity as 
it may appear to men in genei^l —to the 
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most illiterate who have had any thing of 
a Christian education. The general view 
of it, joined to the intrinsic probahility 
of the doctrine, may reasoniibly work 
that detttrniincd conviction which May 
incline the illiterate believer to turn a deaf 
car to objections which the fearned only 
i'an be competent to cxaniine; and to 
repose his mind in this persuasion,—tliat 
there is no objection to bo brought, which 
if uiKlerstood, would appear to liim suffi¬ 
cient to outweigh the mass of evidence 
that is before him. * 

It is to bt' observed, that all the writers 
who have atta<-ked the cxtemal evidenci' 
seem to have taken it for granted that the 
thing to be proved is in itself improbable. 
None, I believe, hath been so inconsi¬ 
derate as to assert, that if the Christian 
scheme were probalili* in itself, the 
evidence we have, of it, with all tlio diffi¬ 
culties they have been able to rai>c in it, 
would not be amjily suilieient. 'Miai 
they do not perceive the intriii'-ic proba¬ 
bility of Christianity,—tliose of them, I 
mean, who <libCover a due respei t for 
natural religion,—that these do not per¬ 
ceive the intrinsic probability of the 
doctrines of our religion, I would not 
willing^ impute to any moral depravity 
of hcarn I will rather suppose lluit they 
have intended singly to the marvel of tlie 
story, and have never taken a near view 
of the beauty and perfection of the moral 
and theological system. 

From this general state of the princi¬ 
ples on which the faith of Christians in 
these ages may be supposed to rest, when 
none can have the conviction of ocular 
proof, it is not dillicult to understand 
what is the pcctfliar merit of that faith 
which believes what it hath not st‘en, 
whereby it is entitled to our Saviour’s bless¬ 
ing. The merit of this faith is not to be 
placed i^ierely in its consequences, in its 
effects on the believer's life and actions. 
It is certain, that faith which halli nut 
these effects is dead : TWrc can be no 
sincere and salutary taith, where its nata- 
ral fruit, a virtuous and holy life, is want¬ 
ing. But faith, if I nustake not, hath, 
■besides, another merit more properly its 
own, not acquired froVBi its consequences, 
but conveyed to it from the principles in 
which it takes its rise. These indeed arc 
%]»a( glvdlto every action, much more 


than its consequences, its proper character 
and denomination; and the principles in 
which faith is founded appear to be that 
integrity, that candour, that sincerity of 
mind, that love of goodness, that reverent 
sense of God’s perfections, which are in 
themselves the highest of moral endow¬ 
ments and the sources of all other virtue's, 
if indeed there be any virtue which is not 
contained in these. Faith iherefoi-e, in 
this view of it, is the full assem||lage and 
sum of all the Christian graces, and less 
the beginning than the perfection of the 
(Jhristum character: Bui if in any in¬ 
stance the force of External evidence 
should work an unwilling belief where 
(liese (jualitios of the heart are wanting, 
in the mere act of forced belii'f there is no 
merit; The devils believe and tremble.’’ 
Hence, we may understand upon v'hat 
gniiind and with what equity and reason 
salvation is promised in Scripture to faitJi, 
witliout ihe express stipulation of any 
otlier condition. F’very thing tliat could 
be named as a rondition of salvation on 
the gospel plan is included in the princi¬ 
ple no less tliaii in tlie effect of that faith 
to which the promises are made. 

On the other hand, it is easy to per¬ 
ceive that the sentence ol' condemnation 
den<)Urieed against the unbelieving is not 
to lie appJievl to the ignorance or tha 
error of the undeiNfanding; but to that 
unbelief which is the proper opposite of 
the faith which shall inherit the blessing, 
—that which arisi’s from a dishonest rc- 
si.stance of conviction—from a di.sta.stc 
for moral truth—from an alienation of the 
mind from God and goodness. This un¬ 
belief contains in it all those base and 
ixlious qualities which arc the opposites 
of the virtue of which true faith is com¬ 
posed ; It must be “ nigh xtnto cursing," 
inasmuch as in the very essence and 
formality d' its nature it is an accursed 
thing. 

L('st any thing that has been said 
should seem to derogate from the merit 
of the apostles' faith, 1 would observe, 
that whatiivcr degree of evidence they 
might have for some part of their belief, in 
partii'ulur for the important fact of our 
Lord’s resurrection, they had ample ex¬ 
ercise for it in other points, where the 
evidence of their sense was not to be pro¬ 
cured, or any extetuai evidence that might 
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be equally compulsive, lor the whole of 
their faith. For the {^reut doctrines of the 
J-’atheir's accejitance of Christ’s sacrifice 
of himself — of the efficacy of the Me¬ 
diatorial intercession —of the ordinary 
influences of the Holy Spirit — of the 
rcsum-ction of the body—of the future 
happiness of the righteous and misery of 
the witketl—()f the future judgment to be 
administered by Christ,—for these and 
many othy artic les, the apostles had not 
more than we the testimony of their senses : 
It IS not thorett're to bc^ imagined that they 
were deficient in that meritorious faith 
which belie\eth what it hath not seen; 
nor is the reproof to 'I’homas to be ex¬ 
tended to the whole of his conduct, but 
<‘onlincd to that individual act of incre¬ 
dulity which octasioiu’d it. Thomas, 
w ith the rest of the delegated hand, set 
the world a glorious oxamplt? of an active 
faith, which tlu'y are the happiest who 
best cun imitate: And seeing faith hath 
been shown to partake in its beginnings 
ot the evidence of consciousness itself, and 
to hold ofthosc^ first principles of know¬ 
ledge and intellect of which it cannot be 
doubled that they arc the iminechatc gift 
of Ciod, let us all believe; and let us pray 
to the Father to shed more and more of 
the light of his Holy Spirit, and to help 
<iUr unbelief. 

SERMON XVHI. 

By .1 osVPit YTuti:, 1).1). 

Ou the Life and Character of Chi ist. 

2 Cor. it. 111. 

‘I'liat the life also of Jcmis iiiiiiiit he n:a<lc 
liiaiiikst. 

H.wtvo Iiefore viewed the life and cha- 
Iafter of M.diomet,* let us now turn our 
eyes to a brighter picture; where every 
crate that can recommend religion, ami 
Tvery virtue that can adorn humanity, atv 
so blended as to e.xcite our admiration, 
and engage our love. Independently, 
indci'd, of all comparison, the cliaiueler 
of Jesus Christ stands forward as the 
most .striking and illustrious representa¬ 
tion of whatever things arc trve, \ 

or of good report; and claims our praise 
by Its {)vvn intrinsic excellence. 

In the life of our blessed Lord we dis¬ 
cover nothing that can either create sus¬ 
picion, or excite aversion; wc see a 
* lu the Barnpton L«v»Hrp«, 


thousand excellencies which the hardiest 
t'nemies of the (Jospel are coinpellecl in¬ 
voluntarily to approve. All that nega¬ 
tive virtue can secure, and all that posi¬ 
tive merit can attain, appear to have 
been united witli equal lustre in tliis love¬ 
ly and vencnible pattern of ChrisT'.in imi¬ 
tation. 

But before I descend to the particulars 
which it may be necessary to bring for¬ 
ward in contrasting the life ot Christ with 
that <tf Mahomet, I beg your permission 
to inlrodacc some interesting, and, 1 
hope, not irapertinenl reflections on the 
nature of that historical torm in which 
the Christian revelation has been trans¬ 
mitted to us. 

Tills form involves the correctness of 
system without its abstruseness, and the 
eiuTgy of eloquence witliout its ostenta¬ 
tion. It happily unites the brightncas of 
example with tlie pix'cisLon and pei’S^ii- 
cuity of precept. To the tuiniiteiiess of 
detail which belongs to biography, it 
adils much of tliat regular aiTaiigcment, 
and ol that vivid colouring, by which the 
more eminent writers of poetry iiave en- 
deavourod to mark the distinguishing and 
appropriate qualities of their lavourite 
heroes. Instead of sometimes amusing 
and sometimes astonishing us, with thdku 
brilli.int, but indisiinct and fleetin|jf'im- 
pu'sMons which are excited by general 
desenpTioji'-. or elaborate panegyric, it 
loads Us tlnough a senes of uniform and 
cliaracteristic actions, into a clear and 
full knowledge of the agent. It enables, 
and gently ilnpei^ the mind to combine 
ijy Its own opera'itin all the detached in¬ 
stances of virtue into one bright assem¬ 
blage. li transports the imagination, as 
It were, into the p “sence ol the person 
whose excellencies are recorded, and 
gives all the liner sensibilities of the soul 
an immediate and wuriii interetst in every 
word and every action. Hence, the man*- 
iier in which the sacred writers have tlc- 
scriln tl the attior.s of Christ, not only in- 
iTeases the efficacy of his instructions, 
but constitutes a new, a striking, and 
peculiar .species of evidence for the truth 
of his religion. 

'Iliis position it may be of usi* fur us 
to illustrate yet further. 

To ji’ompare the character of .Socrates 
with that of Christ is foreign to%ur pre* 
‘■enf purpose : but of the manner in vi^iich 
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t]i«irlivi4l})ave been respectively jvritten, 
we may properly take sonje notice. On 
tlie history of Socrates then, have been 
employed the exquisite taste of Xe¬ 
nophon-, and the sublime genius of 
Plato. The virtues of ihis^cxtraordinary 
man an; selected by them as tlie noblest 
subjects for the fullest display and most 
active exertion of their talents; and they 
have brought to the task not merely the 
sagacity of philosophers, but the aifec- 
tioii of friends, and the zeal of pntiuisiasts. 

Now the different style of flieir writ¬ 
ings, ami the diflereiit tempers .as well as 
capacities of the w’riters themselves, Inive 
pro<luce(l some variety both in the scenes 
in which tliey have exhibited their mas¬ 
ter, and in the opinions which they have 
ascribed to him. But m the composi¬ 
tion of each, .‘socrates is distinguished by 
a noble contetnpr of popular prejudice, 
and perverted science ; l»y an ardent atl- 
miration and sttaily pursuit of virtue; 
by an anxious concern for tlic moral im- 
provemi'nt of liis hearers; and by. an 
heroic superiority to tlie pleasures of 
life, and to the terrors of impending 
death. Vliat his illustrious biographers 
have performed 111 sueli a manner as to 
engage the attention ami excite the admi¬ 
ration of .successive ages, has been ae- 
coii^lished with jet greaU-r Miccess by 
the sacred writi-is. They liave attained 
the same end under heavier dilliciilties, 
and by Uio aid of means, vvhicli, if they 
are'Considered as inorely hunuiii, must 
surely be deemed inHdei|uate the task 
which they umlertook. Tliey were by 
no means distingui.shed by literary attain¬ 
ments, or by intellectual powers. 'I’lieir 
education could nut bestow on them very 
exalted or correct ideas ufniorulity; and 
their writings were destitute of every re¬ 
commendation from the artilicial orna¬ 
ments of style. Yet have these four un¬ 
learned men eflected by their artless sim¬ 
plicity a work, to which the talents of 
the two greatest writers of antiiiuity were 
not more than equal. 

They have exliibitcd a character far 
more, lovely in itself, and far more vem; - 
rablc, tliailfiction has ever painted ; and 
in their mode of exhibiting it, they sur¬ 
pass the fidelity, the iliatinctne.ss, and 

t irecision, which two of the. most colc- 
iratcd M^riters have been able to preserve. 
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when exerting the whole powers ni their 
genius, and actuated by the fondo.st at¬ 
tachment, they were endeavouring to do 
justice to the latblest jiaitern of real 
virtue of which ai.tiijiiity can boast. In 
.Jejus have the Evangelists described 
brighter and nnjre numerous virtues, than 
Socrate.s is .said even by bis ])rofesscd 
u<lmiivrs to have possessed. In their de- 
.scriplioiis they have without effort, and 
under the iniliicuce, it must be allowed, 
of sincere conviction only, niaintaineil 
. a greater uniformity than the mo.st pre¬ 
judiced reader can di.scovcr in the beau¬ 
tiful compositions ot Plato and Xeno- 
})hon. 

It the disirc of communicating their 
own favourite opinions, or the 'mutual 
jeiilousy ot literary tame, ije assigned as 
a reason for die diversity of representa¬ 
tion ill tlic two Creek vvrilei.s, we al¬ 
low the pK'bability of both suppositions ; 
but we contend, that cacli of ilie.se mo¬ 
tives is inconsistent with that love of 
truth, vyhicli is nece.ssary to establish the 
credibility of a biograi»her. ^Ve also coa- 
ti'iiil, that the Evangeli.sts were really 
pos.sessed of this excellent <|uality; that 
diey never deviated from it, in order to 
indulge their enmity or envy; and that 
vv ith apparent uiurks ot dillereiice iii their 
language, their dispositions, and jierhaps. 
in their abilities, tliey liave yet exhibited 
the cliaraeter ot Ciirisl the mo.st striking, 
it their narratives be separately coiisi- 
der<-d; aii<l the most consistent, if they 
bi‘ cv)inpaivd with each otlie.r. Be it ob^ 
servid too, that die dilliculty of pn>s(>rv\ 
ing dial consistence mcrcase.s both wjlv 
the peenliunty and magnitude of thu e.\- 
cellencies de.scribcd, and with th«; iiuin- 
her of the persons who undertake iJu; of- 
lice of describing them. 

If it be said, that the siipjcj-ior preteiw 
sions of Christ, as a divim; teacher, re- 
(juired more splendid virtues than wli.il 
are expected trom Jjocrates, who taught 
morality upon pri.nciples of iuiman ix'usou 
only ; whence is iwliat the unpolished, 
uncultivated minds of tb 4 ^K^igeliste 
shoul.l even conceive a nioi-e magnihcenv 
character than the imaginations of 
Plato, or aXeimphonf What uidx did 
they apparently possess for representing 
it more, advantiigepusly ? 'I’hat those fone 
unlettered men should liave drawn such 
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a cliaracter, with more uniformity in the 
whole, and with more sublimity in the 
parts, is thcrufore a fact wliich can be 
accounted for only, by admitting the 
constant and immediate gniclancc of the 
ll(»iy Sfiiri:, the real existence of Christ’s 
pertecrions, and the strong and lasting 
i^nJ)r«^sU'n tliey made upon those who 
convcited with him. Those perfections 
theinseUos were, indeeil, e..\trHonliiKiiy 
both in kind and in degree. In their 
kind they are atiinirable tor the conduct 
cfChiisis followers: and in their de¬ 
gree, they are eminently and indisputa- 
bly proportioned to the transcendent and 
unrivalled dignity of his ow'u mission. 

Every rcarler of discernment is di.s- 
gusted at the fictitious ri’presentalion of 
“ those faultless monsters which the world 
ne'er saw ewery writer of taste linds it 
necessary to procuit' credit to his repre¬ 
sentations, by throwing soini' sliacus of 
error and infirmity over the wise.st and 
Lost ofinen; every impartial and piofound 
enquirer into the constitution of the hu¬ 
man mind is aware that the ruling pas¬ 
sion, by which the most amiable and 
venerable of men are dislinguislu'd, some¬ 
times degenerates into excess; that the 
indiscriminate and eager pursuit of virtue 
itself imperceptibly leads into vice; that 
the most illustrious characters arc dis¬ 
tinguished by some predominant excel¬ 
lence ; that he who surpasses his fellow- 
creatures in some instances, falls below 
them in others; and that, among the sons 
of men, no one has yet existed, in whom 
every great and good fiuality, every leii- 
gious and social perfection, have been at 
once united. 

To thi'se incontrovertible and general 
rules, the life of Christ affords one glo¬ 
rious exception. There is a variety in 
his virtues, which never shocks probabi¬ 
lity ; and at the same time there is an 
uniformity, which never crc.acs satiety. 
Upon the most common actions he be¬ 
stows a novelty in his manner of per¬ 
forming them: the uncommon he recom¬ 
mends by a simplicity, which adds to 
their chimi|as, without degrading theif 
dignity. 

.Here, induc'd, it becomes me to ob¬ 
serve, that in all his actions he, without 
any'appearance of design, preserves that 
decorum which the ancient philosophers 


have explained with so much ingenuity, 
and which is utterly beyond the reach of 
affectation or imposture. In abstaining 
from licentious pleasures he was equally 
free from ostentatious singularity, and 
churlish suUenness. In partaking, as he 
sometimes did, the innocent enjoyments 
of life, he never fell into the gaiety of the 
Epicurean ; in relinquishing them, when 
the great ends of his mission required it, 
he was equally free from the assumed and 
uimatural insensibility of the iiitoic. 
When he.Ajmplied wifli the established 
ceremonies of his countrymen, that com¬ 
pliance was not accompanied by any 
marks of bigotry or superstition: when 
be opposed their rooted prepossessions, 
his oppo.'iition w'as perfectly exempt from 
tlie captious petulance ot a controver¬ 
sialist, and the uiulistinguishing aeal of 
an innovator. 

It is well known, that .some virtue* 
owe much of their lustre to local and 
temporaiy circumstances; and that the 
same actions which may be highly, nay 
even justly, extolled in one age or coun¬ 
try, are in-others surveyed with listless 
indifference. “ In antiquity," says an 
acute observer *, “ the heroes of phi¬ 
losophy, as well as those of war and 
patriotism, have a grandeur and force of 
sentiment which astonishes our na^w 
sfuils, and is rashly considered as extra¬ 
vagant and supernatural. They, in their 
turn, 1 allow, would have equal reason to 
consider as romantic and incredible the 
degree of humanity, clemency, order, 
tranquillity, and other social virtues, to 
which in the administration of goyera- 
ment we have attained in modern times, 
had any one been then alive to have made 
a fair representation of them." - 

The life of Christ blends these oppo. 
site and seemingly irrcconcileablc excel¬ 
lencies, It avoids their extravagance, 
and supplies their defects. The courage 
of our Lord was active in encountering 
the dangers to which he w&s exposed, 
and pas.sivc under the aggravated calami- 
^tics which the malice of his foes heaped 
upon him. Yet his fortitude was remote 
from every appearance of rashness ; and 
his patience was equally exempt from 
abject .pusillanimity and stupid apathy. 

* Hama’s Esuys. 
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lie was firm without obstinacy, and hum< 
blc without meanness. In the general 
tenor of his life he was mild and gentle; 
the promoter of peace amongst other men, 
and the ^rictest observer of it in his own 
behaviour. But when great and I'eal 
occasions called for different deportment, 
he displayed a nobleness of mind, a con¬ 
tempt of danger and death, such as the 
importance of his mission required from 
him, and such as the consciousness of 
rectitude could alone inspire. 

To the virtues ot Christ, "lyiethcr we 
consider them as too sublime to excite 
any sentiments of pivsuinptuous emula¬ 
tion, or too ratitmal not to justify our 
endeavours to imitate them ; whetlu'r we 
examine his private or his public condiiet; 
may in a nobler sense be a^iplied thi‘ 
beautiful and animated language, in which 
a Celebrated orator of antiquity has ex¬ 
tolled those arts, by which he was him¬ 
self distinguished. “ Adolescentiain alunt, 
senectuteni oblectaiit,~secun(las, res or- 
nant,' adversis perfugiuin uc solatium 
priebcnt, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nubiscuia, piTCgrinantur, 
rusticantur.” 

'J’hose virtues, indeed, will in no age 
and no country lose cither their useful¬ 
ness, their beauty, or their merit. '^I'hey 
ar4 in various degrees practicable ; under 
every form of government, vfhether free 
or despotic, whether barbarous or refi¬ 
ned ; and in every state of know Iwlgc, 
whether it be iniperfi'ct or improved. In 
the lowest condition of the world, they 
tend to lessen the miseries and disorders 
to which the unsearchable provnlence of 
Cod has subjected our species: they will 
increase the .stock of our happiness, and 
axalt our nature to the highest perfection, 
when accompanied by ev(>ry u.ssistance 
which reason, which philosophy, and 
civilisation, can bestow in forming the 
moral or the religious character of man. 

These observations will, I trust, both 
elucidate and justify the biographical 
form in which Revelation is conveyed to 
us. God, it is true, might have made 
kndwn to us his will, by a senes of laws, 
by abstract reasonings, by short instruc¬ 
tive sentences, by copious and regular 
systems, or by any of the various modes 
of human composition. But Christianity 
aims at a nobler end} and pursues it by 


the most proper and efficacious methods. 
Wo read, indeed, the opinioas and the 
belief of Socrates, and the commands and 
promises of Mahomet. But by Jesus 
Christy virtue, of every kind and in every 
degree) is exemplified as wcy» as taught, ii 
lie is the pattern as well as the teaxmer 
of the duties we arc U> perform. His 
precepts shew us what w'c ought to prac¬ 
tise ; his conduct convinct\s us that it is 
practicable; and tlio rewards which he 
has offerod are powerful incentives to us 
to practise it from thi‘ best motives, and 
in the • best manner. His resurrection 
from the grave confirms our faith; his 
ascension to glory animates our hopes ; 
the actions of his life, and the circum¬ 
stances of his death, enlai’ge and invigo¬ 
rate our charity. By these means all the. 
parts of (Uiristianity form one great and 
consistent whole: every nv lal rule is 
rcaliised, and becomes a proof of religious 
trutli; wliilst every religious truth, in its 
turn, illustrates and ciUorces every moral 
rule. The aH’tions of (JoJ him^cif arc, 
indeed, invisible ; those of men an.' imper¬ 
fect ; but the actions of Christ (considered 
in his human character) arc both visible 
and perfect: they are le\el lo tmr appre¬ 
hensions, and most worthy of our imita¬ 
tion. 

Religion is thus made intelligible to all, 
because all are bound to obey it. It is 
accompanied by a species of demonstra¬ 
tion, which the iTU'aiu'St cannot, misun¬ 
derstand ; it is recommended by such an 
instance of Its beauty and its usi'fulness, 
as is lalculated to remove every scruple, 
and to silence every objection. 

'I'o evince the justness of these general 
ob-ervatious, I shall now enter more par¬ 
ticularly u))on that comparison between 
the character of Christ and that of Ma¬ 
homet, to which I am led by the subject 
of these 1 .e<:tiire»s. 

The situation and manners of the Jews 
at the time when our Lord entered upon 
his public ministry, and the oppo.iition 
to the gospel, to which they gave birth, 
have alre^y been the subject of our con¬ 
sideration. We have seen, "tlmt of the 
many false and misUtken notions which 
the:i prevailed among that blind and 
deluded people, tlie expectations of a 
temporal Messiah was the most ex¬ 
tensive and most imporUnt. Impatient 
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under tlic galling yoke of servitude, and 
blindly attached to an opinion, which was 
at once supported by national pride, an<l 
in appearance founded on the literal and 
express authority of divine revelation; 
the people-in general, and the vulgar in 
particular, were eager to admit, and zea¬ 
lous to defend, tlic claims of every pre¬ 
tender to this splendid character. I’hc 
peculiar nature and wide-spread influ¬ 
ence of this prejudice offen:d the most 
iavourablc opprirtunity, and pnsented 
the fairest prospect of temporal authority 
and dominion, which could have been 
desired by tlic most sanguine and ambiti¬ 
ous impostor. But of this opportunity 
no advant 2 u;c was taken by Jesus Christ. 
'iTic plan which he pursued was in every 
respect the reverse of what an inteivstcd 
deceiver would have concerted, whose 
hopes of success were founded only in the 
machinations of human policy. 

Ilis first public apiiearance was in the 
highest degree unpopular, and oppost^d to 
all the prejudices and all iHfc pride of his 
countrymen. Instead of alluring them by 
the prospect of temporal dominion, to 
whifch their hopes and expectations uni¬ 
versally pointed, he proclaimed the com¬ 
mencement of a spiritual and invisible 
kingdom, little calculated to artracf the 
atUmtion of a people, who had never been 
accustomed to raise their views beyond 
the obj<JCts of sense; and totally incon¬ 
sistent with every opinion which had been 
transmitted to them by tradition, and 
sanctified among them by authority. In¬ 
stead of erecting hi.s vit tormus- staiularil 
Jis the glorious redeemer of Israel, their 
mighty deliverer from thi: disgraceful 
bondage of Roman oppression, and from 
the power of every earthly foe; he ofli red 
them a redemption, more beni ticial in¬ 
deed, though less attractive to the sensual 
mind; a redemption from the dreadful 
tyranny of death. He invjt«-u them to a 
deliverance greater in itself, though less 
consonant to their wishes, than e.xcmption 
from servitude to'the Roman power; a 
deliverance from the yet severer and more 
ignominious slavery of sin. 

Had interest, or ambition, been the 
guidb of his actions, he would certainly 
have assumed that character, to which 
tht warmest hopes and the most rooted 
prepossessions of the Jews universally in* 


dined. lie would not have opposed 
alike the pride of princes, and the super¬ 
stition of the people; he would have 
either courted popularity, or grasped at 
dominion; he, at least, would <*01 have 
taken every measure, that had a natural 
tendency to alkrm the jealousy of the ma¬ 
gistrate, and .to provoke the displeasure 
of the multitude. • 

As ambition had no share in his claims, 
as his kingdom w'as neither formed on the 
policy, nor supported by the power of 
the world,'he sought not its favour, nor 
shrunk from its displeasure. Instead of 
labouring to increase the number of his 
followers, by an insinuating flexibility in ■ 
his own manners, or by a corrupt com¬ 
pliance with their prejudices, he gave 
ofience by the unafl'ected plainness of the 
one, and by an undisguised opposition to 
the other. lie disdained to conciliate 
the alfections of any class of men, how¬ 
ever dignified by their station, or for¬ 
midable fi>r their power, by any base or 
dishonourable concessions: he did not 
endeavour to win oven their assent by a 
servile or a treacherous uccominodation 
of his doctrines to their follies, or their 
vices. At the same time he opposed those 
vices, not with the indiscriminate rage of 
a blind enthusiast, but with the steady 
resolution a wise and upright mind, 
that inixecl zeal with knowledge, and 
added conv ictioii to authority. Kveii by 
the*tonfession of his enemies, a-a.v 
(rin\ and tauf^kt the a’ffy of God in 
truth, ndt/ur vaird he for any man : for 
he rcynrdfd not the pcruons of mc/u 
(.Matt. \xii. 1(>.) 

A eondiict like this was utterly incon¬ 
sistent with the intricate wiles of policy, 
or the aspiring views of ambition. Far 
fr<-Mi engaging in the pursuit of secular 
power and authority, the blessed Jesus - 
repeatedly anil peremptorily rejected them 
when oflered to his hands. He disclaimcil 
the oflicc of a ruler or a judge; ho cveu 
fled from the infatuated niultiludo, who 
acknowledged him for their king, and 
would have exalted him to a throne. 

The impostor of .Xrabia seized the scep¬ 
tre, before it was offered to him; the 
dictator of Rome rejected a crown, which “ 
it wa.s both unsafe and dishonourable for 
him to wear; and was conscious, tiiat ho 
had already obtained the solid powcr.of 
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monarchy, while he reluctantly, thoui>h 
ostentatiously, rcl'used its gaudy appen¬ 
dages. But far ditferent was the conduct 
of Jesus Christ. He declined as well the 
reality of dominion which C’x'sar possess¬ 
ed, as the appearance of it which Maho¬ 
met assumed. Ho declined 'them, at a 
time when by accepting them he might 
have gratified the pride of his country¬ 
men, subdued all xhe prejudices which 
obstructed the Ix'licf of his mission, and 
averted many of the dangers which tlircat- 
oned his life. • 

Those mistaken views of temporal 
grandeur, which thodisciploshad indulged, 
their Master industriously corrected ; he 
sought on every occasion to humble their 
pricle, to draw off their attention from the 
things of this world, and to fix them on 
those above. 

Men, who set no value on any interests 
but those which were connected with 
honour, wealth, and pleasure, et)ntejnned 
till' iuunility of his a [> pea ranee, and deri¬ 
ded the pluiiiiit'ss of his pri'aching. 'I’heir 
priile disdained all assuci;ition witii a 
person ignobly born, who pursued no 
measures to exalt himself above the com- 
inoit rank of life. Hence, with an im- 
mediah' view to that humble appearance 
which he <‘ondesceiuled to assume on 
earth, the prophet Isaiah thus beautifully 
delineates liis character, JIv s/ia/l grow 
up a.s a tender piunt, and as a root out of 
a drj/gt'ound: he hath noJ'onn nor eojne- 
liness ; and when u e shall see him, there 
is no beautii that we should desire him. 
lie is despised and njrcted of men, a man 
of sorrows, and uetfuainted with grief; 
and we hid as it were our faces from 
him. He was despised, and we esleettted 
him not. (Isaiah liii. 2, tb) 

Even his numerous and stupendous 
<. miracles were nut wrought through os¬ 
tentation, or with any view to serve the 
purposes of human glory. On tli<> con¬ 
trary, they were trets of the purest and 
most disinterested benevolence. I'hey 
have a kind of ethical excellence, a close 
and striking conformity to the peculiar 
temper, as well as the distinguishing aiid 
important mission of niiii, by whom they 
were performed. 

He often enjoined the strictest secrecy 
to those who were .sjjcctators of these 


mighty works; lest he .should A|>pear to 
afl'cet more than to deserve the high cha¬ 
racter he sustained. Go thp ioay, tell 
no man, (Matt. viii. 4. Mark viii. 26. 
.Luke viii. 56.) was his frequent command 
to those whom he had rescued from thJ 
sharp anguish of disease, the ^gloomy 
horurs of blindness, or the agonizing dis¬ 
tractions of demoniac phrenzy. 

From a similar principle arose his 
condescension in admitting little children 
to his arms, in blessing them, and rccon%> 
mending them to the piotrction pf his 
heavenly Father, and to the tender affection 
of his disciples. From the same principle, 
he vouchsafed to wash his disciples' feet; 
and by so amiable an instance of humility 
inculcated this gracious lesson, that no 
office of benevolent assistance should be 
tliought contemptible, or unworthy even 
the dignity of the most exalted cha;acter, 
if thereby a friend may be relieved in 
pain, or a fellow-creature extricated from 
distress. 

Now if his humility had been only 
affected, in order to cover designs of which 
ambition was the hidden motive, there 
would have been some unguarded mo¬ 
ment u hen the mask would liavc dropped 
off. But the whole life of our blessed 
Tail'd, ill all its vicis.situdes, is marked by 
the same calm indifference to worldly 
honours, the same manly disregard of 
popular applause, the same exemption 
from the impatience of desire when pre- 
I’minenco was offered to him, and froiri 
the anguish of disappointment when it 
was refused. 

As the conduct of Christ was not actu¬ 
ated by :unl)ition, so neither was it influ¬ 
enced by any other base and inordinate 
passion. He did not make his doctrine 
subst'rvient to the gratification of any 
darling lusts and corrupt affections in 
himself, or his disciples: on tliu contrary, 
he constantly enjoined the practice of the 
purest, the strictest, and the most refined 
chastity; not only in outward actions, 
but even in the inward imaginations' of 
theiheart. Hu boasted of no exclusive 
privileges, nor claimed any invidious 
exceptions from the laws which he had 
pn'seribed to others. He albwed no , 
licentiousness under the pretence of reli¬ 
gion ; and transgressed no rules of^ency 
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or df rectitude, under the arrogated 
sanction of the Divinity. 

Though possessed of the most unbound' 
cd power, we behold him living continu¬ 
ally in a state of voluntary humiliation 
I’and poverty; we see him daily exposed 
to almost every species of want and dis¬ 
tress ; afflicted without a comforter, per¬ 
secuted wit^ut a protector, and wandering 
about, according to his own pathetic 
complaint, because he had not lehere to 
lay hl% head. 

1’hough regardless of the pleasures, 
and sometimes destitute of the comforts, 
of life, he never provokes our disgust, by 
the sourness of the misanthrope; or our 
contempt, by the inactivity of the recluse. 
He never affected gloomy austerity; nor 
sought to be sequestered from the world, 
in order to preserve the spirituality of his 
mind. But his ministry was professedly, 
and really, destined to active employment; 
and engaged in promoting the noblest in¬ 
terests of mankind, lie therefore freely 
mixed with them in all the habits of 
social intercourse : and in those mo¬ 
ments, when all the avenues of the 
heart are open to gaiety and affection, 
he silently instructed his companions 
in the rare, but exquisite art of being 
cheerhil without levity, and of uniting 
solid improvement with harmless enter¬ 
tainment. Socrates conversed familiarly 
with the impious and the licentious, for 
the sake of correcting more effectually 
their errors, and restraining their vices; 
but his reasonings are sometimes unneces¬ 
sarily abstruse, sometimes paradoxical, 
Aod very oAen indecisi\'e; and in his be¬ 
haviour instances may be found where 
his giuety degenerates info buffoonery, 
and his irony into bitter and indecent 
sarcasm. Jesus deigned to associate with 
publicans and sinners; but he alwa^'s 
pnserved an exact decorum in word and 
need ; and even in his most familiar con¬ 
versations he steadily kept in view the 
momentous end for which he came into 
the world. 

His attention tbftdieir welfare was evi-' 
denced not only by his salutary injunc¬ 
tions, which breathed the full and genuine 
spirit of compassion and love; But by 
readiness to embrace every opportu- 
of relieving their distresses, and 


administering to their wants. He was, 
therefore, in a literal as well as a meta¬ 
phorical sense, eyes to the blind ; feet 
teas he to the lame ; and the blessings 
of them that trere ready to poHsh came 
upon him. (Job xxix. 15, 13.) In every 
period and ciVcuinstancc of his life we 
thus behold dignity and elevation blend¬ 
ed w'ith love and pity: something, which, 
though it awakens our admiration, yet 
attracts our confidence. We see power; 
but it is a power w'hich is rather our 
security thsn our dread ; a power soften¬ 
ed by tenderness, and soothing, while it 
awes. 

And yet, with all the gentleness of a 
meek and lowly mind, we behold an 
heroic Armness, which no terrors could 
shake, and no opposition could re.strain. 
This union of opposite qualities consti¬ 
tutes, indeed, the distinguishing beauty of 
his character. It presents us, as it were, 
with the lights and shades, which, mixed 
in due proportion, contribute to the fi¬ 
nishing of the picture. Had his actions 
been governed only by the soft and yield¬ 
ing intiuenc(*s of gentleness and compas¬ 
sion, he never could have completed a 
work, which called for the most determi¬ 
ned efforts of active /cal and fortitude. 
Besides this deficiency in point of positive 
exertion, his conduct, if wholly guided 
by the gentler principles of the human 
heart, would have subjected him to the 
suspicion of a blind and irrational im¬ 
pulse : it would have been imputed to a 
complexional felic ity of temper, a mere 
instinctive benevolence; which, having 
no moral motive, muld be entitled to no 
praise; and which, being destitute of a 
steady principle, would prove of little 
benefit to mankind. The conduct of our 
blessed Lord was, therefore, guided by 
reason as well as by affection; and was 
distinguished as much by an heroic aoal 
for the truth, and an unrelenting opposi¬ 
tion to the errors and wickedness of the 
times, as by the gentler qualities of meek¬ 
ness, compassion, and forbearance. 

That the character sustained by our 
Lord was not assumed, that he was in 
reality and truth what he appeared to be,. 
is evident from the perfect consistency of 
bis conduct. 

In the exemplary uniformity of Cato’s 
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behaviour, we see the cause of that splen¬ 
did panegyric which tiie historian luis 
bestowed on him : “ Esse, quam videri, 
bonus malebat/’ Now ontliis very prin¬ 
ciple we assert the sincerity of Christ; 
because, in every period of his history 
we find that he itever swens es from moral 
rectitude, nor sinks below the dignity of 
his religious piiaracter. In the private 
scenes of life, and in the public occu¬ 
pations of liis ministry: , whether the 
object of admiration or of ridicule, of love 
or of persecution ; whether, welcomed 
with hosannas, or insulted with anathemas; 
W'e still see him pursuing withhinwearied 
constancy the same end, and preserving 
the same integrity of life and manners. 

To exemplify these extraordinary qua¬ 
lities and virtues in the actions of that 
life winch they udorne-d, is a task from 
which I retire with awful diilidence. 

Some of the brightest characters which 
poetry has feigned, or history has record¬ 
ed, become more pleasing and more 
interesting to us from the contrast of their 
weaknesses and excellencies in ditferent 
situations, or from the mixture of both 
in the same action. Hut tlie life of (Mirist 
has none of those inequalities, which it is 
the delightiof the orator to j)aint, and of 
the philosopher to analyze. 'Flu* natural 
and unaffected deportment which he inva¬ 
riably preserved, without painful exertion, 
and without insidious design; the con¬ 
sistence between each particular action 
and each particular situation; the con¬ 
formity of all his actions to one common 
rule, the word of God; and their tendency 
to one common end, the salvation of 
mankind; may be explored by the pro¬ 
found moralist, must be admired by the 
pious believer, but cannot be described, 
surely, without a ])ortion of that matchless 
simplicity, with which they are recorded 
by the inspired evangelists. Too plain 
for ornament, and too grand fur illustra¬ 
tion, the character of Jesus leaves at a 
distance the powers of language. Sur¬ 
rounded with the meannest circumstances, 
and at the same time distinguished by 
the [Qost important and astonishing events, 
it aeeuis to baffle equally by its humility, 
and its majesty, all the teeble efforts of 
human eloquence. 

* Sallisst, Beil. CatiU 


The biith of our SaVtour, placed in 
the lowest scene of poverty, was first 
announced to the shepherds, watching 
their ffocks : but the message was 
brought by an angel, and a multitude of 
the heavenly host. Though he was laid^ 
in's, manger in despised Bethlehem, the 
Magi of the East were conducted by a , 
star to visit the humble spot. Sprung, as 
lie was, from the meanest origin, and edu¬ 
cated in the meanest occupation; yetNto 
him was committed the care of immortal 
souls, and the salvation of a corrupt and 
deluded world. His associates he had 
called from the poorest and most ignorant 
of the people: them, however, did he 
commission to publish the doctrines of 
faith; and on them the Holy Gho.st 
descen4ed. Though a friendless wanderer, 
in his own country, an exile and an out¬ 
cast, he was distinguished wbithemoever 
he w eiit by signs and miracles. Even in 
his last hour, when ho wiis numbered 
with malefactors on the cross ; the dark¬ 
ness which overspread the land, the rend¬ 
ing of rocks, the opcniijg of graves, and 
all the convulsions, as it were, of sympa- 
thizing nature, gave tokeirs oftheSortof 
God. 

Considered then in all its circumstan¬ 
ces, the history of Christ shrinks not 
from comparison with the most partial and 
lofty representation of the prophet of 
Arabia. 

Of both we find, that the earlier part of 
life, before the publication of their re^r 
pective missions, passed away in silence, 
private and undistinguished. The first 
years of Mahomet were busied in the 
cares of merchandize; till returning to 
his native city, he devoted to solitude and 
retirement the leisure which his opulence 
had procured. Thu youth of Jesus was 
spent in domestic privacy;' and,was re¬ 
markable only for affectionate and dutiful 
submission to his parents; unless indeed, 
when in the temple he by his ready an¬ 
swers to tlic questions of the Rabbins, and 
his skilful exposition ofv the scriptures, 
astonished those that heard him, and gave 
an omen of his future greatness. 

The designs of Mahomet were gradu¬ 
ally and cautiously unfolded; and in 
order to prepare the minds of His country¬ 
men for the reception of his firith, he 
artfully pwsuaded his own relations and 
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domestics, and drew to his side the most 
powerful of-bis neighbours. 

Jesus walked forth by the sea of Ga¬ 
lilee, and saw fishers casting their nets. 
These were his first converts and <iisciples. 
Though they were «lestitute of riches and 
of jwwer, he found in them what his nti- 
nislry required, an honest and a wiHing 
spirit, lie won them neither by subtle 
arguments, nor crafty persiutsimis; l)ut 
bade them forsake their nets and follow 
him, to see his humble dwelling, to hear 
his heavenly discourses to the jHH)ple, and 
witness the wonders he was going to per¬ 
form. 

Jesus called his hearers to repc'ntance, 
but Mahomet to conquest. 

At their lirst appearance they were 
both cumpelle<l to avoid the rage of the 
multitude, wlio would have destroyed 
them : but Mahomet escaped by a secret, 
ignominious flight, and .Icsus by a public 
miracle. 

The revelation of the Arabian prophet 
was inconsistent; a system of ccmtradic- • 
tion, continually shifting m ith the views 
of his policy, and the necessities of^his 
imposture; now hxikingtowards Mecca, 
and now to Jerusalem. \Videly diflereni 
was the conduct of Christ, lie did not 
sei*k 40 accommoilatc his doctrine to for¬ 
tuitous ciianges in his external circum¬ 
stances ; he did not at t*ne time revoke 
what he had assi rted, or contradict what 
he had enjoined, at another. I'Lvery ])art 
0' his teaching was regular niid consistent 
in the objects to which it was directed, and 
the language in which it was conveyed, 

Mahomet allured his follfiwers with the 
glories of a visible monarchy, and tin* 
splendor of temporal dominion. In him 
we behold the lord of war, and the des'- 
troycr of mankind, riding in triumph 
over the spoils of thousands who fell by 
his desolating sword; laying cities in 
(lames; carrying misery ati-i bloodshed 
thniugh the earth; and pursued in his 
victorious career by the lamentations and 
curses of its inhabitants. In Jesus wc sec 
the adorable prince of peace, the friend 
«iud saviour of the world, riding meekly 
to the holy city, bailed with the accla¬ 
mations and blessings of much people, 
whom be had rescued from sin and death, 
i«ipitig tbc tears from all eyes, and heal¬ 
ing every sickncs&>and every disease. 


And here the comparison must cease. 
The events that followed in our Saviour’s 
life arc too august to be placed in com¬ 
petition with any mortal power, and can 
be comprehended only by minds habitu¬ 
ated to the contemplation of heavenly 
objects. Let tis consider 1 be passion, of 
our Lord, and the magnificent .scene.^ 
of his resurrection and ascension; and 
then ask, in what'pan of all the history 
of Mahomotism any parallel of resem¬ 
blance can be found ? . Let us consider 
the last days of Christ’s continuance upon 
earth, and how does the prophet of Mecca 
sink in the comparison ! Let us in imagi¬ 
nation hear and see the blessed Jesus, 
when he gives his Apostles authority to 
go forth and bapti/e all nations, ami 
preach in liis name repentance and re¬ 
mission of sins; when he ciripow'ers them 
to cast out evil .s|urits, to speak with new 
tongues, and to work wonders; when he 
liold,*. up to them the proniwc of the 
Comforter, and powc'r from omiigii; and 
when, having bicsseil them, he ascends 
into heaven, where he is for everiS^ateil in 
glory on tlie right hand of God. 

Hut eliiefiy, what raises Christ and his 
religion far above all the fictions of Ma¬ 
homet, IS that awful alteriwtive of hopes 
and fears, tliat looking for of judgment, 
which our (’liristiaii faith sets before us. 

.And at that day, when lime, the great 
arbiter of truth and falsehood, shall bring 
to pass the aceompiishment of the ages, 
ami the Son of God shall make his ene¬ 
mies his foot.stool; then shall the deluded 
followers of the ^-reat impostor, di.sap- 
jiointed of the cxp^'cttHl intercession of 
their prophet, stand trembling "and dis¬ 
mayed at tile approach of tlie glorified ■ 
Messiah. 

Then shall they say. Yonder conieth iiii 
the clouds that'Jesus, whoso religion wc 
laboured to destroy, whose tcinplei we 
profart^ll, whose servants and followers 
w e cruelly oppressA'd ! * Behold he coni¬ 
eth : but no longer the liuinbl4v'.6on of 
Mary, no longer a mere mortal prophet, 
the equal of Abraham and of Moses, as 
that dvreivertaught us; but the everlast¬ 
ing Son of the everlasting Father! The 
Judge of mankind! The Sovereign of 
Angels ! I’hc Lord of all things both i# 
earth and heaven! 
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.SERMON XIX. 

By Bishop Pohteus. 

On the Causes of Unbelief. 

« 

JoiiK iii. 19. 

This is tlic ('on<)rinintion, that light is come 
into the uurld, and men loved daikiiess rn- 
ther than lijjht, because thiir deeds were 
evil. 

When tho several parts of the text aie 
reduced to their propi'r order ; they give 
us the four.following distinct propositions. 
That light is crime into the world. 

'fhat men have jirelerred darkness to 
this light. 

That the reason is becatisr; tlieir deeds 
an' evil. 49 ^ 

And that the conserpience of this clioice 
will be cot^mnution. 

It may l^worth our while to bestow' a 
little coq^ideration on eucli of tlie-.o par¬ 
ticulars. 

In this enlightened age, it will be 
thought no paradox to assert that tight is 
come into the x^ td. TIm' jiosition is tiue 
in more senses tnan one; hut there is only 
one that can suit this passagi'. 'I’h*- light 
here meant can be no other than tliat di¬ 
viner one of revelation, which brought lif e 
and immortalitif (2 Tim. i. 10.) along 
with it'. Tlie Christian rlispensution is 
cimsiantly and uniformly de.scrihed in 
holy writ under this figure, from the 
rime that the first faint glimmerings of it 
appeared at a distance, till it shone forth 
in its full lustre ami glory under tin* gos¬ 
pel. Indeed then; seems to be scarce any 
other image, that could so titJy and ad¬ 
equately ixjprescnt it to us. It is of the 
same use to the spiritual, that the light of 
tho slUi is to the natuml, world. It'gives 
I'lfe, health, and vigour, to Cod's iu-av 
creation makes tlie daji of salvation 
^SfCor. w 2 .) to dawn upon us; it opens 
40 tis the prospect of another and a better 
life; it is a light to our feet, and a lantern 
to our paths (Psal.c\i.\. 105.), and guides 
in the way 4o happiness and glpry. 
next ossci^ioa contained in the 
text, that men have preferred ^iarkness to 
this tight, may seem to require a proof. 


To love darkness redh&r than'light is so 
opposite to our nature, so.'iiicoasisteiu 
with our general manner of proceeding, 
thak it seems at first incredible. If it really 
is the case, so perverse a choice was never 
made but in religion. Every other kind 
of light men catch at with the utmost 
cagerne.ss. I'he ligiit of the heavens has 
been ever esteeiiu^ one of the greatest 
blessings that Providence, has bestowed 
upon us, without which, even life itself 
would be hardly thought worth possess¬ 
ing. 'I'he love of knowledge, that light 
ot the mind, appears in us as early, and 
opcrati's III us as strongly, a.s any one 
piiiiciplo in our nature; and in every 
instance, the human understaniling na¬ 
turally lays hold on every opportunity 
ol‘ infornution, and ojams itself on every 
sidi' to let in all the light it is capable of 
receiving. 

1 low tiien comes it to pass, that viiith a 
mind tluis constituted, thus thirsting after 
light, men can sometimi's bring themselves 
lo do sucli violence to their iiatuiv, as to 
chuso darkness, in that very point where 
It is ot the utmost importance to have all 
tin; light tlicy can possibly get; where 
every sU'p must lead to happiness ot; mi¬ 
sery, and /tvory error draw after jt the 
most lixtal and lasting consequence f .Yet 
our Saviour tells us, that tliis was actually 
the (‘ase in liis days, and would to God 
that daily experience did not show the 
possibility of it in our own ! But when 
we sec the various artifices with whicli,ij 
revelation is eviTy day assaihxl; when we 
see one man most ingeniously rt'asoning 
us out of every ground of ci-rtainty, and 
every criterion of truth; involving self- 
evident axioms in obseurity and confu¬ 
sion ; and entangling our undei'standiug.s 
in the gloomy intricacies of scholastic ."ub- 
tiity and metaphisical ab.stractioii: when 
\vi‘ .see another exhau.sling all the powers 
of a most fertile genius, in ndieuling the 
dispensations of the Cfud that gave it; 
making tlie most awful subjects of religion 
the constant sport of his licentious wit; 
and continuing to .sit with uiiabalcd levity 
in the seat of the scorner, even on the very . 
brink of the grave : when .we sexta third, 
with tlio strongest professions of sincerity 
and good faith, proposing most humbly 
what lie calls liis doubts and scruples, and 
thereby creating them iijji^tlte minds of 
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€)tliors; part of Christianity 

in onlor subvert the rest; retaining its^ 
moral precepts, but rejecting its miracles 
and all its characteristic doctrines; giving 
an air of speciousness to the wildest sin¬ 
gularities', by the most extjuisitc graces of 
composition, ami insidiously undermining 
the foundations of the Gospel, while he 
pretends to defend it : when I say our 
adversaries assume such diflerenl shapes, 
and sot so many engines at work against 
us; what else can this mean but to take 
fnim us all the sources of religious infor¬ 
mation, and bring us back again to the 
dacknoss and ignorance of our Pagan an¬ 
cestors? It is to no purpose to tell us here 
of the light of nature. It is an affront to 
our senses, to offer us that dim taper, in 
the room of the sun of righteousness. 
(Mai. iv. Q.) Whatever may be said (and 
a great deal has bwm said) of the modern 
improvements of science, the discoveries 
of philosophy, and the sagacity of human 
reason, it is to Revelation only we are 
indobte-d for tli(i suix'rior light we i«jw 
boast of in religion. If nature couhl ever 
have pointed out to us right principles of 
''belk*f, and rules of conduct, she might 
have done it long ago; she had four thou¬ 
sand years to do it in betort' the coming 
ot Christ. But what little progress was 
made in this vast space of time; what 
egregious mistakes were committed, not 
only in the speculative doctrines of reli¬ 
gion. but in some of the most essenthil 
^|)ointst»f practical morality, 1 need not 
remind you. How comes it then to j)as"s, 
that this blind gui<le is at last become so 
quiek-sigliteci ? How conies her eye on 
a sudden so strong and clear, as to sec into 
the perfections and will of Gtid, to pemt- 
tratc into the dark regions of futurity, to 
take in at one view the whole compass of 
our duty, and the whole cxent of our ex¬ 
istence.^ It is plain sonu* friendly hand 
ipust have removed the film from her eyes; 
and what other haial could this be than 
that gracious beneficent ouo, which gave 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame; 
which helped die impotence, and h<-alcd 
the infirmity of nature, in every instance, 
in none more than in (his ? It is in short 
from the sacred sources of the Gospel, 
that reason drew that light she .now en¬ 
joys. Let then men walk, if they will 
be so perverse, by this l(mr 


i. 1^.), which was oifly intended to rule 
the night (ib.) of heathenism; but let them 
bo so honest as to confess that it is only a 
borrowed, a «*flectcd light; that it owes 
much the greatest part of its present lus¬ 
tre to that greater, that bv'ttor light of 
the gospel, whbse province it is to govern 
the day (Gen. i. lb.), and to lighten every 
man that cometh into the zeorld. (John 

i..Q.) 

Let us l^owevcr suppose for a moment 
(wbal can never ho proved) that man- 
kind are now muc h belter able to investi¬ 
gate truth, and to find out their duty by- 
tiieinsclves, than they wc-reiii former ages; 
and that reason can give us (the utlHbst . 
it ever did or can pivtend to give^ a per¬ 
fect sysUun of morality. But what'will' 
this avail us, unle.ss it could be shown that 
man is also perfect and um orrupt ? A re¬ 
ligion that contained-noting more than a 
perfect system of morality,TOigbt perhaps- 
suit an uiigel; but it is only^ne part, it 
is only a subordinate part, oHHie religion' 
of a man and a sinner. It would be but ^ 
very pcvir consolation to a crimii^l going 
to execution, to put into his hands a com¬ 
plete colit ction of the laws of his country, 
wJieii the poor wretch perhaps expected a 
rejiriove. It could serve ajf' other purpose 
tlian to embitter his agonies, and make 
him see more clearly thejusticc of his con¬ 
demnation. If you chusc to do the^uii- 
happy man areal service, and to give him 
any substantial comfort, you must.assure 
him that the offence for which he was 
going to die was forgiven him; that his 
sentence was rc'vt rsed; that he would not 
only l;c restored to his prince's favour, 
but put in a way of preserving it for th^ 
future; and that if his conduct afterward^ 
was honest a,nd upright; he should bo 
deemed capable of enjoying the highest 
honours in his master's kingdoou' But 
no one could teU him this, or at least he 
would credit ng one that did ; ciscept he 
was commissioned and authorigej by th^ 
^riugg. himself, to tell him so. mia ^ ^: 
study the laws in his bands tilTlhe ve^ 
moment of his execution, without cvei; 
finding out from t|iero t^t be should ob¬ 
tain a pardon. 

Such, the scriptures inform us, was the 
state of man before Clmst came into 6»e 
world. He bad fallen from bis original 
inpocence. He w8» a rebel against God, 
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and obnoxiou‘5 to Ids -wrath. Tlii; sL-n- 
tnicf of dehth luid pitsSfd upon liiiu, and 
he^had no pica to ofli r to arrest the exe¬ 
cution ol it. ileason, you say, gives him 
a pertect rule to walk by. Hut he has 
already transgressed this rule^ and if even 
this traosgression were cancelled, yet if 
left to himself, he may transgress it again 
the ne.xt moment, lie is uneasy under 
his sentence, he wants fovgi\ene,-.s for the. 
past, assistance for the future; and till you 
tan give him this, it is an insult upon his 
misery to talk to him of a perfeili rule of 
.action, if this i)e all that reason can 
give 1^ (and it is really much more than 
it can'^ive him) he must ^lL‘L•es^arily have 
recourse tp Revelation. Cod only knows, 
and 0011 only ean tell, wlutliir he will 
forgive, and upon what ti-rnis he wjII for¬ 
give the olTences done against him : v.hat 
mode of worshj.pike reC|’0ires ; what helps 
he will afford os; and what conJitioii lie 
wiH^plata; us in heoMlter. , .\l! tins (iod 
actually has tm^ us in the (.l<!spcl. It w.is 
to^ell us He St lit his Son into the 
world, vvhwe ini.-sion was cMiininial by 
the highest authority, by signs lioinTlea- 
ven, aud nuriicles oncaith; whose life 
and dortriu(>''arc tklivtred dowii to us by 
the most u'nexcepnRmible witnessfs, who 
Sealed their testimony vvuli their bh.od ; 
who were too eiirious and int reJiilniis to 
be theimelves imjKised npon, too Jionest 
and sincere, too pi tin aiul arlley', to im¬ 
pose upon others. 

What then ciin be the reason that men 
still refuse to see. and persist in /ovn/g 
dark/lcus rat/icr //tan 'lliey will tell 

you perhetps, that it is bee.aiise the Cospol 
IS full of incredible mysteries; but our 
Saviour tells you, and he, udls you much 
truer, that it is bec(fu,ii their th-rds arc cj i/. 
The mysteries and <liilieuhies of the (Jos- 
pel can real otyection to any m.an 

that considers what masteries occur, and 
what instiperabh* obji'clions may be start¬ 
ed, .jm alm^Li'very branch of hunuin 
knov^Mgc; 'Up how often we are obliged, 
in odtfmost important tempofal coneerns, 
tp d(*cidf: ami to act upon evidence, 
incumbered with far greater difficulties 
than any that are to bo found in scriptun*.* 
K wo c^n admit no ^igion that is not 
free from mystery, -we must, I doubt, be 
content viithout any religion at all. Kven 
the religion of nature its^f the whole ,coft- 
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stitution both of thc '^Mtural’^llhMl the 
nioral world, is full of mystery; aud the 
gn’atcst mystery of all would be, if, with 
so many irresi; tible marks of truth, Chris¬ 
tianity should at last prove false. It is'tiot 
then because the Gospel has tw little light 
for these nu'ii that they rtjci t it, but be¬ 
cause it has too tiiuchi Fvr cvertf one 
that doth nil hutith the light, rxither 
cojiu'tli to the Hu,hf, Icit hn deeds should 
he repriueil. (Jol.n iii. 20.) 'J'iic light of 
the (lospi l U loo prving and inquisitive 
for such all one. li u veals wrlain things 
which lie coi;)il vvi--h lo (.onci-ul from all 
the worh), iojd if possible fiom himself. 
Kor is this all it not only revi ah, but it 
reproves llnm. It -trikes him with an 
evidence he caiusot b-;u-; an evidence not 
only ol it-i own trulh, but of his unworthy 
eoiiduet. The (iospi'l does indeed offt nd 
him; but it is iif)l his uiidx r-tanding, it is ' 
his const n me, iliat is slioekid ; he could 
Iasily ciedit what it rcquiifs him to be¬ 
lieve; but I'.e canitot, or rather lie will 
not, practise what it couimands him lu 
do. 

It is pi,till that s,uch ;l man < annot pos¬ 
sibly atliiiit a Revelation that coijdemn.s 
him ; and u is as plain that the man of 
virtue cannot spurn liie hand tliat is graci¬ 
ously stretchdi out to revvaid him. If ht: 
is .1 truly virtuous man, that is, one who 
sincerely laimurs to kinivv his duty, and 
*-iricerel\ inti-utls to perloriii if, heeuimol 
but wish (or more light to guide iiini in the 
invostig-itioii, more a.ssisUtneu to support 
him in the discluirgeof it, more liappiiu»;s 
to erovvn lii.s [lersev (-ranee in if, than b;uo 
reason alone ean afford him. This is what 
all the best and vvi.sest lleuthens most 
ardeiitlj desired, what nature lias been 
contimially h.okingoiit foi with the utmost 
earnePtness of e.xpeetalioii. When with a 
mind thus disposed he sits down to exa¬ 
mine the. Co.spel, suggest to UK'the Ic.-ist 
sliadovv of a w-asou why he should reject 
it. He finds in it a n-ligicn, pure, holy, 
tind bt-nevolenl, as the God that gave it. 
He finds not only its moral precepts, but 
( veil its sublimest mysteries, talculated to 
promote internal siuictily, v iial piety, uni¬ 
versal philanthropy. lie Jiiidsn through- 
out so gu tit and nobh', so congenial to, 
Uiy finest feelings, and most generous sen- 
titixenls of his soul; that he canaut but. 
wish it niaV be true; aud never yet, I be* 
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hove, did any good man wish it to br true, 
but he actually found it so. He secs in it 
every expectation of nature answered, 
every infirmity supported, e\cry want sup¬ 
plied, every terror <li.ssipatcd, every hope 
confirmed ; nay, lie secs tlvat Ciod lias 
donee.xeeeding abundantly above all tliat 
he could either ask or think; that he has 
given him(wliat reason could lianlly have 
the idea of) internal happiness in a life to 
come. M'ill this mtin /nxr tluii./ii 'x ntfAvr 
than that i Will he ehiiv; to pursue 
virtue with much pains, htlli: success, and 
no other wages than death ; or to be led 
to her tlirougli a sale and easy path by 
an infallible guide, who does not desire 
him to .uric God jor 

Let me not however be uiulerstood to 
assert, or to r<‘])reseiit tin' t« \t as usmtI- 
ing, that ail uiihclie\ers are \ ithout e\ - 
ci'ption absolutely \\ick>-il nun, 'I'heit' 
aie some, no doubt, wlio lead, wlial is 
called, good inoial liv<‘s. Y<1, it y>u e.\- 
amine even these very strictly, )ou will, I 
believe, seldom find tliat their Mitue is so 
pure, so umforin, so cxtensise, so com¬ 
plete in all the several hiani hes of duty, 
as that of a truly (U vout f'liri.^luin. And 
it should Ik; tihsm ied also, that iiii'n ni.iy 
reject the Ciospid, not miiy becau''** they 
aredissolute in their conduct, but for va¬ 
rious other reasons; because, peJ!la|).^, 
they are too busy, or tiio i<lle, to i'.xamnie 
carefully into the truth; bi'cause, like 
Galho, thcif can- for none of t/u-.sr thiny:s^ 
and like him, dnw them auai/, with con¬ 
tempt/row/ thejudumtnt icut v_.-\i.*s.win. 
If).) of their own niiiul ; beeanse tlu-y 
give tlieniselvis up to a waiui lively ima¬ 
gination; :um 1 are impatient to shew that 
they have more deplli <>i llujiight. more 
freedom of spirit, and elevation ot innui, 
than the nsl of the woihi; because, in 
fine, they are ambitions to figure at the 
head of a sett, to enjoy the tlelighfluJ 
triumph ol bcalingtlown long-established 
opinions, and en eting upon their ruins a 
little favoiite svstom of tlieir own. Now 
ail thiise.causes of iulidtliiy, tliougli less 
culpable than dovvnriglii piotligacy, are 
yet evidently great faults, and iiulicate 
more or less a depraved liirii of mind ; 
and from immoralities of this kind at least 
scarce any sceptics au* entirely free. 
admit th.’.t some an-; yet these instances 
are cofilessctily very rare ; uqd a prudeut 


man would no more chusc to embark hi» 
morality on so precarmus a bottom, than 
hi' would venture (o walk in the dark 
amidst rocks and piccipices, because 
some perhaps have done it without re¬ 
ceiving any harm. In general, therefore, 
tlic ground^of unbelief laid dov^ by our 
Saviour in the text, is undoubtedly a true 
one ; and if a man shuns the light, it is 
an almost certain sign that his deeds arc; 
in some sense or other, in a greater or a 
less degree, evil, and consequently his 
coiideiniiatioii just. 

\ el how can this be, yf>u will perhapsv ‘ 
say ? 'Can God punish his creatures for 
walking by that light vvlik h he'liunseif 
has ."ct up in their own minds, though lie 
lias ill tlie same time perhaps lt^•ealed a 
fillhr liglitfrom 1 leaven' ^Iost certainlv 
he can; for the very s.'une reason that a 
piince imglif punish his subjects for act¬ 
ing by till- law of naturi*; instead of 
governing tbeniselves by the civil la,ws of 
the land. It is not ii muitctf'of indiilerehce, 
wlietlmr you eiiibrace ('hristiunity or not. 
'I'hough rea.son eouhl ansvvef all tlie ^ir- 
poitcs of Revelation, (which is far, very 
I'ar I'roin lieing tlie ciise), yet you are nut 
iit lilierty to make it your *ole guide, it 
there he such a tiling as a true Revela¬ 
tion. We are the subjects of tlio Almigh¬ 
ty; iind wliether we tjill acknowledge 
It or not, we live, and cannot j^iL live, 
under Ins government. His will is tin; 
law of ins kingdom. If he lias made no 
e.xpress di-claiatiori of his will, must 
collect it iiN well as we, c;ui from what 
we know ot his nature and our own. Rut 
if he has exp-essly declared his will, that 
IS the law we are to be goveiiied by. We 
may indeed refuse to be governed by it; 
but it is at ut,i peril if vve do; for if it 
proves to be a true declaration of hia will,, 
to reject it i.s rebellion. ^ 

But to vejcct or receive it, you may al¬ 
ledge, is not a thing in your own power. 
Relief depends not on your .will, bt^tyour 
uiiderstuiiding. And vvil||pi:lie ruj^teutis 
judge of die earth eoudemhyou Wwarit 
of understanding? No? but he may ai^ 
will condemn you fin* the wiDjig conduct 
of your undi'rstauding. It is not indeed 
ill }our power to believe whatever you 
please, whether TOedible or incredible; 
but it is in your power U> consider tho¬ 
roughly, wltethyr a supposetTifticrcdibility 
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be real or only Apparent. It iis in your 
power to bestow a gre.iter or less degree 
of attention on the evidence before you. 
It is in your power to examine it with an 
earnest desire to find out the truth, and a 
firm resolution to embrace y. whorevu’ 
you do IRid it; or cm the contrary, to 
bring with you a heart full of incorrigi- 
hle depravity, or invincible prepossessions, 
tiavo you then truly and honestly done 
TA'cry thing that is confessedly in your 
power, towards foiming a riglit judge¬ 
ment of revelation? Have you ever laid 
befoie yovwself in one view llie wlioie 
collective evidence of Christianity : flie 
consistence,harmony, and coimeciion, of 
till its various palts; the long ehiun of 
prophecies undeniably completed in n ; 
the astonishing and wel)-atfeste<j miracles 
that altendf il it; the perfect sem MIy o1 iis 
author; the purity of its jirttepis; ilie 
sublimity of irt docliiue'; the amawiiiig 
rapidity of its proiiiess ; t!ie illusliious 
company of eoufes.'ors, saints and mar- 
tyt$, who died to confirm its truth ; toge¬ 
ther with an infinite number of collatA-ral 
proofs and suhoniiiuite cin iiiiK-ttmces, 
all concurring to form such a body of 
evidence, as no oUier truth in the world 
can sht'w ; sueli as must necessarily bear 
down, by iis own weight and magniliide, 
all trivial objections to particular parts ? 
f'ure ly^’lbt'se (lungs are not tiill<-s ; muc'- 
ly they at least demand seriousness and 
Htten^ri. Have you then doiA* the 
f’OSpH this common piece of justice ? 
Have you ever sat down to consider it 
with impartiality and candour; witlnmt 
any favorite vice or early prejudice, 
without any fondness for applause, or 
novelty, or refinement, to mislead you 
Have you examined it with the s.tme care 
and diligc^c that you would cxuinine a 
title to an TOt.ite ? Have you enquired for 
proper books i 1 lave you read the dc- 
fence.s'of revelation as well as the attacks 
tiponit? 1 l am you in dillicult points ap¬ 
plied Jbr the^^inion of wise and learned 
friends; just us you would consult the 
al>l e.sl lawyers when your jiroperty was 
coiieernod,'-or_lhc most skilful physicians 
wlieii your life was at stake ? If yon can 
truly say, that you bj|ve done all these 
things : if you have faithfully beatovved 
on ihrte' enquiries, all the leisure and 
abilities yxA are master of, and ca^ed in 
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every help within your reach, there is 
little danger of any materials doubts Te.> 
maining upon your mind. Buf if after 
all there should, be not afraid ; trust in 
God and be at peace; if your ovm heart 
contlenni you not, then may you hate con¬ 
fidence towarth John hi, 21.) You 

arc in tlie hands of a gracious Master, 
who will not require more of you than 
you are able to jH'rform. To the modest, 
the humble, the diligent, the virtuous 
en<iiiiier; who l.'d)our.s after conviction, 
hut l aijii'/t tlu/iongJily arrive at itj who 
never attemj»is or wishes to infuse his 
scruphs into others ; who carnc.stly 
btkives, who feivently prays, for more 
light and strengih ; crying out with all 
tlie }»assiviiiati‘ siiiceiity of an honc'St heart, 
Lord, 1 hcl’u vr, help Ihnu mine unbelief, 
(Mark to him every equitable 

allow .'Hire will undoubtedly be made, 
C'verv mvt;iiu o of compussionute tender- 
iK'ss hi’ sliowii. Lur hke as a father 
pit let/I his oun children, even so is the 
J.ord nnreiful io them that fear him, 
(I’s. ciii.;H.) Hut to them who neither 
fear nor regaid him; to the bold un- 
believiiig liberlme, who is against the 
gospel, because tlie gospel is against him ; 
tvitlie man of pride and paradox, who 
burns t(' distingiisli hiinselt (rom tlie^ul- 
gar by the novelty of his opinions, and 
would (liMlain to follow the common hcid 
ol mankind, even though he knew they 
were leading him to heaven ; to the subtle 
minute philosoplur, who refines away 
every dictate cif common sense, and i.s)ost 
in the dark jirofourid ot his own wretched 
sophistry; to the buH'ooii, who laughs 
and takes pains to make all the vvorjd 
laugh every thing serious and sucied ; 
to the indolent, negligent, superficial, 
free-thinker, who reads a little, takes for 
granted a great deal, and understands 
nothing thoroughly; to the man of plea¬ 
sure and amusement, who treats ait these 
things with a giddy, wanton, conumptu- 
ous, levity; and thinks that the whola, 
fabric vd’ nwelalion may be oviTlurned, 
b\ a silly cavil, or a pioi'ane jest, thrown 
out in the gay moments of convivial 
mirth : to these I sav, and all like these, 
the Almighty will one day most assuredly 
bliow, that his gracious offeix of salvation 
are not to be despised, and trampled up¬ 
on, and ridiculed with impunity. 

K2 
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Consider flun, jon, who jvjcoJ the 
(iospel (if any such l)c hen ), ronsiclcr, I 
entreat you, on what annuKls you reject 
it; and think a little seriously on these 
things once jnorc in your li\ts, hi fore 
you resolve never to think anain. Kook 
well into your own hearts and see whe¬ 
ther you are really, what prrhaps you 
profess to be, unls.-hevers on < OMMCti<)n, 
or whetiier you liave taken up yiur in- 
iidelity, as some do their laitli, upon 
(ius(. It heconn s not u\ to juilva* )ou 
uncharitahly; but indeed it hecoim"; f/uu 
loe.xaniine youiseUes ver\ stiietly. ^ ou 
may easily dec(i\e the world ; \ou laa',. 
it you please dec•^4^e \oui>tl’.e‘i; hut 
(iod you cannot deceue. He, to wliom 
all hearts are open as llie day, he knows 
wlieiheryou are coiiscieiilioi’s and honest 
ilorditers, or c:ireU's<, pi<judice<i. jirotane 
ilespisers, of his woid. 1/ is <i .\i>itiii 
thiirs /or you to brjuilin'd of iinin ^ /iii/'it- 
/'•■(iif ; he that i.iiii i.\ (hr I,old, 

(1 Cor. iv. *1.'; and by the iineiiiii^ 
rules of his justice sou must finally stand 
or fail- Think then whither v>u can 
face that justice without ilisiuay ; whe¬ 
ther \ou can boldly plead liefore the 
iribimal of Christ the snneiiiy oi' \oiir 
iinlvliet as a bar to your eoi ileimiaiioti. 
’Ihiffplea inav possibly iii sume e.ises he 
a ;:<)od one. Cod eraiil it may in \oui<! 
Hut remember this one tliinu; that yui 
stake your own souls upon the truth 
ot it. 

S E R M () N XX. 

lU'Tiifi*t.\s l.j i.\Nn, n.I). I’eUow of 
’I’rinit) Colleye, Dtiblin. 

[Preaehed iw'rrinity (.'ifilege, iKiLiliii.j 

Prevalence of Inliviciiiy no Proof 
nor Prt'smnption against C’liri.s- 
tiatiity. 

John vii. 4‘t. 

Have any of the rulers, or of tin. Pharisr-.s, bu- 
liewd on tiim 

•I’iiis question was dtcmcd sulheii.nt id 
eoiiioimd the w itnessts ol our Lord’s pow er 
and wisdoui, who liad ingenuously ae- 
Jihow ledgi'd the inaiufesratioiis of his 
dnine, aulhoil-i>. 'i’hey h'ai been tom- 
mis-'ioiud l>y me t luel luu ot'! and pha¬ 


risees to seize him as a seducer, and'tif 
bring him before the great council, there 
to answer for liis supjiosed impiety. They' 
listened to his fiortrine : tlicy were lilh'd 
with rcTeience and admiration; no wan 
laid hands <111 him: they rolurned; and in 
the'ardour of astonish inetjt cxcminied,— 
Mfii v muu spake Hhe this man ! But lierc 
they are in'-iilti'd as ignorant and vulgar, 
possessed with illilieral prejudices, ami 
deceived by prileiiees which could have 
no eflcel on minds moiv e.nlightencd. 
They .ire told of tiie deferoiii'e due to tlic 
great and leiinui! of their tuition, 'i’he 
ciediiloiis miihiiude may ask. When 
('hiist cumith, :./// Ji< do more miraclis 
than l/asr ' Hut wfiat attention have 
the-e g.iiiied from men of eminenceThe 
igtmraiit may say, of 'a truth this is (hi 
pni/ihit: iiut /b/. c any of tlie great or 
leartieil. am/of (In t iilers, or of the pha^ 
nsirs, bifie\.t'd on hunt 

-Many }>f>mt.s of instiuclion might iia- 
liiially he dediieed from this pns“age. 
Rut it is my purpose to apply it to pre¬ 
sent limes and oceasioiis in a majinev 
more especially adajiled to the circum¬ 
stances ot those who hear me. 

'I'hat (liMfie le.ielier, who spake as no- 
\ir man spake, '•till addresses his pic- 
eepi>. Ins esliortatii.ns. Ins jiroinises. Ins 
tlneiiteniiigs, to us, in all wi.sdom and 
goodness, with all dignity and if^iority . 
The words of eternal life are here, ineul- 
caied on tlie we.tk and ine.xpe^iced. 
pru'vpt upon pni'ipt, and fme upimHine ; 
and it is their glory and their happiness 
it (Ihey inih-ed routt/mc in the thi/ips 
T,.'bf'v lhv‘\ have bi/nici/and been i/v.w/n iZ 
of) lhai each a chitd liath huo-utt 

the holn <tcri/iiui i s, nhu h are able (<• 
htuie hint \,!>e e 'o sahalion. Rut llie 
time may i.mu. wlieti false tethers shall 
lahoui to (urn truai/ ihnr em's from (hr. 
truth. .And to jiiepare the mind for 
other delusions, they may perhaps Iv'gin 
witii tiiese or some hki' irisiuuution.s. 

“ \ ou have indeed been trained in the 
jiiactieeof Christianity. You have been 
taught to reverence its doc.triues, to che- 
rish its hopes, anil lo divail its ihrcaten- 
iSgs. Jim, advancing as you, now are, 
to a more oxU'tpVe knowledge of the 
world, what detl'renco do you find paid 
to these things, but by the^scure and 
lecluso, men fettcrud 
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W'prc}u(lK’C, ami onsl.ivrcl by :mthorily? 
])f» those of liberal intercoui>e and ex¬ 
ulted eonditioii appear at all intluenred 
by what you have been instructed to es¬ 
teem so sacred? EOok round you to the 
men of gr»‘Ktest reputation lor science 
and erudition. I low many of these have 
laboured to dispi'l those mists of error m 
which superstitious aj'os have been so 
long involve*! ? 1 la ve tliey not fdl vanished 
before the brightness ol their reasoning? 
Away then with the pn‘|jossi‘ssionjii of our 
childish days! and let us freely follow 
the ploasuvuble ])aths (;f natur*;, unre- 
stiained by the illusions of bij>i>try and 
'.pious fraud.” 

Inconsistent as if must for tlo-so 

pretenders to uninas-cd reason, (inis to 
riTur to auiiioril), tlie autiiont\ ol weak 
and corrupted men ; yet it ma\ be in - 
cessaryto guard the unwary aganisi their 
artifue. For this purpose. I would now 
point your attention to tliat olijcci v. Inch 
tiny di,splay befo.v Us v\ith -o much 
trittniph; the jirev.ileiice ol uiilulief 
among the great and leanieil. And tlie 
first p<»inl 1 would enfoico is this, th.il 

I. It is by no means a presumption 
against the tnith of our religion, that in 
tlie active and exalted siu-nes ol lile, men 
reject its »iithont\, litherb) their |»rar- 
tice or professions. 

lM>r''%c present, let ns suppose the 
fact to bo^ as stated by the advers.uv. 
And|iwpii the first view of socii'ty, then* 
iMfiy^ppear smite ground for the suppo- 
^iliolt. .\lthough many who there sup¬ 
port chanictu's of t'lunience, li.i\«‘, we 
trust, reieived the fullest impressions of 
religion, and, through all the tuinuit and 
agitulion of this hie. look steadily to the 
bic.ssings of a more glorious eMstenci'; 
Net the lij^t of tlieir examples is inter¬ 
cepted by Tlie bus\' crowd in which they 
arc engaged. 'J hev who force tlunt- 
selves on our gHentjon, and trom whom 
we gentrally form oiir jiidgmeiil, are 
such as, fritm their early days, h.tve 
been directed only to the world and its 
enjoyiiumts. Nurtured in pride and pros¬ 
perity, with every seducing object pro- 
scuteil to their view', they issue into pub¬ 
lic life, with iinaginatil»ns enflami'd, jias- 
.sions undisciplined, mid understandings 
imperfectl^ulUvatcd. They may have, 
gaitp'd thii^ superficial acquirements 


which are thought to adorn their stations.’ 
In every art of elegance they may lie 
deeply learned, and exquisitely refined. 
But the severe ])ursuit of solid know¬ 
ledge is intolerable to the undisciplined 
and enfeebled. And tht viords of eter¬ 
nal l>f(‘y perhaps, have neither been im- 
])resse*l with due care, nor entertained 
with that sati.sfaclion so neces-sary to their 
etti’ctiiiil iiriproveiiieiit. These men are 
placed in such circumstances as com¬ 
mand rcvpig-l and tlefercncc, without a 
scrupulous or rigorous discussion ol their 
real iiierir. 'i’lieir prosperity is intoxi¬ 
cating ; tliey are countenanced and flat¬ 
tered liy lho.se around them, who are 
attached to the .same objects, and en¬ 
gaged in the same pursuits. F.Ncry in¬ 
stance in which then* schemes have lieeii 
successful ‘-ones to confirm them in ex¬ 
alted notions of their own abililuss, 
which haNc jierhaps raist'd them to what 
tliev call honour and distinction, 'j'iie 
hiisiic of the little i«X‘ne in which they 
all't iig.igcd keeps their minds in perpe- 
tu.ii leiiiicnt; and their retired enjoy- 
niint>, if 111 any degree licentious, leave 
lu ilhev !ei-tii;e noi power for serious and 
exalted retieclion. 

Whatever defi reiice may be due to sucL 
nun, in our worldlyinrercour.se; llOWP- 
ver di^tingui'lied then abilities niav ap¬ 
pear in those things which have en- 
gro-.si.ll their attention ; yet surely*, nei¬ 
ther their situation nor engagements seem 
to ([ii.ililV iheiu to become delectoi-s of 
religious error, llu-y may, without jiro- 
fuund reflection, discovi-r the advanta¬ 
geous inlUu-iice ot religion upmi social 
life. 'File) may speak ot it with respect, 
as an in-tiumenl of policy, necessary tor 
restraining the lower orders of mankind, 
jet still as ail iiiNeiiiion calculated ineivlv' 
for this purpose. In tJiis decision, they 
may ajiplaiid their own discernment, and 
rejoice in theii superiority to all mean 
jui'liidice and superstition. But befoiv 
this ilei isiuu can have any weight, either 
Nvilh lliLiiiselves or others, there must be 
a couvu tiou that it is founded, not on a 
slight .'lid careless advertence* to the sub¬ 
ject; not oil seine popular objection, 
some apparent dillkulty casualiy sug-* 
ge-sted iuid rashly entertained ? but on 
candid, serious, attentive, repfated eka- 
minaliuli. lie who decides cither in f.i 
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vour or in prejudice of a matter so mo¬ 
mentous, on any other grounds, evi¬ 
dently forfeits all claims to our attention. 
It may be therefore worthy of en(|uirv, 
whether it be not highly probable that the 
men now described (and many such them 
must be, of no small regard in civil life) 
never have examined t!ie iwaieiice of nur 
faith; and whether it be not a bitbjtet 
■which they scarcelv can ev.imiiie with 
attention and iinjiarlialiiy. 

But these arc points which sn iii, from 
the v<'iy nature of the case. l«» lie at tmee 
decided. 

The days of dissipation and pleasur¬ 
able indulgence, are evidently not the 
days of religious empiiry. It is not the 
business of a mind impeifecily eulliviucd, 
an iipagination warm and :;id:l\, pas¬ 
sions violent, and solicited b\ perpetual 
allurements. '1 he tur!'i:Une«* of public 
life leaves no leisure for those thoughts, 
which j-jsc beyond the sphere of piasent 
objects, how- interesting soever and im¬ 
portant they in<i.y app‘'ar. In what happy 
interval can the iitari. nnmcTsed in the 
business, the conici-.tiops, mu! conipiti- 
tions of this worhi, be < nable.i or d's- 
posed to consider the thm.:?. not of i!,is 
woild’ Sliall (lie woifl ol li'.nli, whieh 
he hath been habituatid to tU-pise, ob¬ 
tain at once, in any period ot Ins i i-, 
gagepients, a serious and di'-passiotiale 
allentuiu ? l .et le, imagiue liiin, in some 
moinont of o fiection, reading or convers¬ 
ing on the subj'ccl of rtligion. In eitlur 
case, the humble preachi r of righteous, 
ness approachesInm without wo.'-Mly tleg- 
nity, without artifio' -r fialt. ry. I’oiild 
he assure him that the st i vir e in’ (lod and 
that of the world wt re perfi ctly consisteni; 
that they might gt> on in amicable umon, 
without the least hazard ef the divine o s- 
pleasure, or the least imerniption to the 
pursuits even of the most corrupt and 
sensual; ho might possi’ily obtain a patient 
audience. Rut his preaching is of a rlif- 
ferent kind. He. thwarts what such nun 
consider as the business and the pleasure| 
of their life, with doctrines tlie most rlis- 
gusting. He (ells them that their jhir- 
suits, however captivating, are no in.ire. 
than Xunity and tcxutiun of spirit: that 
high-minded as tlu y may h<*, they have 
hxed on the most sonlid objects; that 
they must mortify their corrupt affec¬ 
tions, and look with .i due indifference to 


the .things oftliis world, while they press 
forward to an eternal inheritance. 

But what acceptanci' can such doc¬ 
trines gain, when the fastidious hearer is 
already preposst>ssed ? I'ar from jnvvail- 
ing over iiv'eterate Jiabiis, rooted preju¬ 
dices and tiisonleied passions, they must 
be received with avoinion aiuf indighatiun, 
as a presumptuous attempt to interrupt 
his favourite pursuits ; with scorn and de¬ 
rision, as an insoleul cltiim to a superio¬ 
rity in utulerstanding, over ihosvt whom the 
world jirt.iiounoes wise and discerning. 

'I’his preaf.her comes in the name of the 
gri'.il God of he.'iveii and earth; and 
while he denouiiees the sentence of tribu-, 
iation and a/ii>'iiis/i, wiiile ho discloses the 
inv'-K'ry of grace and meicv, offers .it the 
same time llie most reasonable evidence 
of the auil'ority by wliicb he speak*. 
But liis floi trines are n ceneil with im- 
jialienee and ili-gu'-i: niv evidence is 
weighed in tlie l.ilse bahuice of preju¬ 
dice and ciiiriii Mo'i. wiili a desire to find 
it weak and in-uK'i ii'pl. Aiul let this 
fatal prepi.ssi sspm once engage the mind, 
the clearer the evi.leiuv ajijh-ais, the 
;noie olli iisivf must it prove; the more 
must It !m loited, and, of con'-o(jUence, 
the inoie vinleiitlv opposed. Or, should 
it foil-,' It w.i\ t!iiiuii,h all the obstades 
(.f d( pi.iMty, K may be entertamed for a 
while, bm wuliooi a pernianont and lively 
iidliienei' ; vii n-ii., Ii.iihts and disordered 
passions soon resume tlicir povver|. and 
tbt tii.si sta/r if fhut num, now retwning 
to his usuai engagements, is xi-orsc than 
the first. 

Such is the ivilural p.rogvess of the con¬ 
test betwoei) n ligion and covrupiion. But 
what IS this to the cause of our holy faith? 
Is ii impaired, t at all allocled hy the 
piv'judices, by the j/as.sions, Joy j;hc dis- 
ordeis ami )K‘rver.sion.s of Tlie human 
mind? Is Lriilh ol so precarious a na¬ 
ture, that it may lx* altered or sobvcrtcil 
merely at the good pleasure of the neg¬ 
ligent, the confident, and presuming? Is 
the evidence of religion loss bright, be¬ 
cause the obstinate turn away from it ? or 
its motives h s* powerful, because sinners 
re.sist their influence? 

And say not thou that truth must have, 
ir.s due impression on enligii 101109“ mmds, 
and that the things rejected by the inteili- 
gent and enlightenetl cannot be true. 
Truth can make no impreswon when it is 
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not examined and considered; when it 
is excluded and rejected. VVe do not ob¬ 
ject to the certainty of a geometric theo¬ 
rem, becatisc the men engaged in other 
studk's will not purchase tlic knowledge 
of it by the necessary deduc^ons, or be¬ 
cause their capacities aiv so contrach’d 
that they are not capable of the investi¬ 
gation, or their dispositions so averse to 
abstract reasoning, that they despise, or 
dctc^ it; or because they coldly reject 
a study tending to interrupt their worldly 
pursuits. And as to the degree tjf undei- 
ktanding and illumination anne.ved to 
higher stations and I'ligagi-rnimts, we may 
not always judge of this with impartiality 
and discernment. AMiatever Ik; the. woild- 
Jy employment to uhich we, are attached, 
it necessarily contracts and concentrates 
the mind to om* liivouriu; object. 'Ibe, 
politician is oftentimes as eontined in his 
views, and asineapahle of judging of any 
matter beyoml Ins department, as the 
mechanic. In the eye ol man, his I'li- 
gagements may be spleiulid and eh‘\areil, 
but they have their bounds as well as ihe 
less libieral cmplovmenrs; luul beyond 
these the mind unused to pass, js dark¬ 
ened in the strange and untrodden region. 

The caseofllie men now described is 
the same with that ot the unbelieving 
rulers in the <lays of our blessed Lortl. 
These had their corruptions and prepos¬ 
sessions, to which the doctrine of .lesus 
wa;s utU'rly unfriendly. 1 Icnce, they ei¬ 
ther neglected or cavilled at this doctrine. 
The declarations of tin* pvophi ts vveie ex¬ 
plicit ; but they rclused to scarcli the 
scriptures. 'I'lie i-vidence of minules, 
though never helield vvitii inditlereiice, 
yet, as in the days of tlieir forefathers, 
proved by no means irresistible. They 
tortyred their invention to account for 
them, without doing violence to iheir 
prejudices; and they conleiilod them¬ 
selves with the most irrutioiuil and absurd 
solutions. Nay, we find them procecel- 
jng to an extravagance seemingly unna¬ 
tural. When at the command of our 
Lord the dead arose from his grave, alftl 
thus stupendously manifested the power 
of God, the glory of this evidence served 
but to provoke their rage : and w hen 
they could no longer doubt i>r dispute, 
they sought to destroy the person on 
whom dns miracle was wrought. 

AVhen, therefore, wc attribute the dis- 



i^ard or disbelief of our religionj too 
fiequently observed in the active snd ex¬ 
alted orders ol men, to their engage- 
jitcuts, their passions, their corruptions 
and prt*po.sse»ious, which rt*Dderthem in¬ 
attentive to the «*vidcncc, and averse fro|B 
the doctrine of the gospel, which incense 
them against the ti‘uth, and harden them 
against il.^ influence, the causes we as¬ 
sign are fully sutlicicnt to account for 
this prevailing scandal; they are such as, 
without any violence to cfhristian cha» 
rity, seem naUiially dc'duced from their 
CJi'cinnstance.s and engagements; and such 
as, we are assured, have in other like in¬ 
stances operated with all the pow'cr we 
iiscrihc to them! 

And tar be it from us, to tirgi; them in 
till* spirit of pride or conscious superioritv. 
I’lveii among those who name the name 
i>t L'Inisf. uH'ie is found an opposition to 
rt'asoii still more aflccting: 1 mean in 
tho«(' who believe, and yet remain unin- 
fhienci-d ; who are forced hy their pas¬ 
sions from the p,iths of righlconsness, at 
the verv time vvJien they ackm)vvled«e 
these to he the only paths of truth and 
hipjniusf. An<], more especially, if 
among those who have full leisure to 
search, to try, and to c.xamine, who 
haw no eagaitements or avocations, fewer 
trials or ttunptalions to deviate from die 
religion vvhicli they profess, any should 
prove mdohnt or obdurate, must we not 
acknowledge this a grosser and moi*e 
glaring conliadicUou to principle, than 
any to be found in the avowed gainsa^er? 

1 le disclaims and rcnouncv's the authority 
of his Lord and Master, and tiui.s acts 
unrv;asonably ; but not incuiisistciitly. 
He doth not acknowledge that autjiontv, 
and at riu‘ same time resist and defy It- 
Jledoth not eonfCHS that Jesun Chrittf is 
Lord; Lord of lords, and King oj knr's ; 
but he doth not, with the insolent mockery 
of liis murJorers, crown liim vvitli the en¬ 
signs of royalty, and bow the knee before 
him. What still aggravates the heinous¬ 
ness of this discord 11 lice of the nominal 
chnslian’s conduct wiih the declaratiou 
ot his lips IS, thill the tuiscliicf termi¬ 
nates not in himself, lie gives occasion to 
the enemies of the-Lord to blaspheme. Ho 
is, in etiect, the enemy <y‘ the cross of 
Christ : by .supporting amf countenanc¬ 
ing those who are formally and tipenJy 
so. lie adds to the illusions wherewith 
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fhc children of this Suorld H<’coi\ »' thrm 
stives; who pridiri'T thpinschvs in thrir 
knowledge of mankiiivl, tnninph in every 
instance of such incoiwistenry in tliose 
who pretend to be children of ; .•mcl 
fortify themselves with the imaginary dis¬ 
covery, that men dt> not themselves l>e- 
lie\c what they .ittejufi* to obtrude on 
others. 

But although it be allowed ftial tl.e 
unbelief oi the men jii!li<rt(> den ribed, 
U)*iy fairly be iinpiued n; a blin.i. J iin- 
dei.sfanding and an t’\jl heart ; still what 
shall we say* of tiio-.e retired xotaiie^ of 
knowledge, thosi' jnen oi ivtinenient iiml 
.speculation, who have sluduil, exaniio'd, 
.and rojected the gospel? -Let us in the 
second place roiisiiler, whetlu r tl.en au¬ 
thority be a proof or jiusumptaiii a- 
giiinst the truth of our religion. 

II. And hei'tin h a Ihiii^! 

that a religion lir.'t priipaMtid in the 
midst of learning and refnu inent, tri< d at 
the tribunal of reason, ai proMd by iinl:- 
tiousand arcurate lUfj-iiry, eoiTi!|:r(d in 
times of darkness, n ein, ring its purny 
with the nwival of knowledge, stmi;!!!- 
enrd and continiud hy the gi.jdn.d in- 
cn ase of inteilecti al imn.'-.'i uin nf, es¬ 
poused and thfendul by tl.i most illu - 
tnous in human jeiin.'e, now at 

length be dri-med tile idol of i;itioiMni e 
and seom of the wise ! —Hut who aietlie 
w ise that affect this scorn' .Aie they tiie 
attentive laborious prosecutors ot know- 
ledge ; the glorious Uinriiaries of si lenee, 
who have spread us intiuenee thifuiih 
tlieworld ; the iluisinous .-ages wlio ''ave 
directed an<! adorned stu itiy ? In .M sp 
our religion fine!*- its most -tH'iiiioiis de¬ 
fenders. Or .ire they m.-ji who owe the 
greater pait, if not the whole, of tlu ir re¬ 
putation, to this their opposition to the 
gospel Ifso, is there not n.ison *0 sus¬ 
pect that the gaiiisayeniiay be oltomimes 
extolled far beyond his real desnwing.? 
For, ** many talk of the irnth, who ne¬ 
'er sounded the depth from whenee jt 
springetb." (Hooker.) 

If he lives in ihe»midst of .supenijiiiion 
.and idolatry, he may without any ex¬ 
traordinary aliihtios discover, that the re¬ 
ligion of his country cannot be from 
C 5 od. He may point Lis ridicule against 
its corrupt doctrines with sufTicicnt liseli- 
Vess, and yet without any wonderful ele¬ 


vation of genius ; just a^ he may point 
his invective against tlie cruelty of perse¬ 
cution, without any extraordinary or ex¬ 
alted bene'oleiue. V(t still he may not 
ha'e the ingenuous caution and disrejn- 
ment necessary to distinguish the corrup¬ 
tions from lli*e ]'ure and essential parts I'f 
fiui.stiaiiity. He may wantonly extend 
liis ceii'Uie to these, and lie adifiiied; al- 
tluuigh be iuit repeal-, those aiguments 
111 one eountiy, w!:!eii ii!i\e bceir ro- 
pe.:li(ll> and eliiitu.illy refuted in an¬ 
other. ' 

here lelipjoii is pro!i --.ed in greater 
juirity , lu may find ili.cini’es whieli shock, 
the jifide of ivasiwi, and may glory in 
that Iriedoni which examines them with¬ 
out ieser\(' or seiuple. ^’et lie ni.'iy be 
pi.'cipil.i'i' enough to coiil' in-.d the doe- 
iiiiies winch tiMiiscenil, with tliose whndi 
I'ojiii,!.!;, t his rias'.n. 01 h<* may deride, 
the Hit'-distme»u ii. ^ et it may not i>e 
the l-.-s.s just, b' e.i'ise t.i •lUeiilly repeated, 
lie tiu!\ be tiili njed a' tlie endless .sub- 
je.’ts of reli-joiis eoniioM rsy, in a state 
of i»'!i;.io;is libeiiy : he may conclude, 
that iwnw sy-ti m is eciually I'alse. "Net 
this may be tin- coin-lu'Mii ol a rasli, ai 
iiulohin, an iiiiilli'Uioe ri'iisoiier. .\nci 
geiiUis and u’ldci'tuiidiug do not always 
secu-i a.,.11,1 ! iasi;ni.5s, indi-lelice, and 
iimMi lUion. 

Ill gei'.eial we know, that an inferior 
degiie ol intuhetu.d powcis is sunicunl. 
l-ir olijcc Imc, perplexing, and eonlound-s*'- 
i:ig. lu turns mure distingiiislit'd for the 
Supi-.-Jicial ( legaiK iis of knowledge, than 
torde(‘p I :i(|Uii \ and colleeted reasonnig, 
even tins mterioi d< ,;iee may be admired 
and ap)ilau(hd. .\nil he who employs 
his abilinr-s, of w liaU'vcr rank ordegiee, 
ill oppo-iooii to our faitli, hath air. udy 
caimd tfie whole hum' ol'the corrupt and 
licious, a^powerful party, in Ins tavoliu-. 
I'rejudicecl, all 1 partial to the ud\ocato.s 
ol their lolly, they easily mistake an af¬ 
fected osujiralious delicacy for liberality 
of seniJincnt; a liveliiifSs, and c.xirava- 
gance of iancy for Jicuteiiess and peno- 
trlkion ; bold assertion for argument and 
knowledge; Jluent eloeution for just rca- 
.soriiiig; darkened subtilty for deep and 
crifiial drstpiisition; anti because these, 
men have not been convinrod, they may 
rashly and ignorantly conclude that they 
h.iie never been confuted. Rashly, I say, 
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and i"norantly ; "for arguments ilio most 
powerful CJUinot always have their due 
influence : nor can conviction opciatc on 
minds injlisposed l<» the trutli. 

And may not men t.f hcionce and spe¬ 
culation be subject to tlie sa^mc indispo¬ 
sitions with the active part of mankind ? 
Are not their minds e<]iially liable to be 
prejudiced against the truth ; tlieir hearts 
equally liable to be alienated from it; 
their ’ tempers equally liable to lie in¬ 
censed against it?---Let it*not In- deemed 
invidious to observe, that thej ^ho I’on- 
tend against the authority of our religion, 
may not always be unexcejifionable in 
their moral eonduct. 'I'liis may be no 
eonsidi'rable iinpedimeiit to their pursuit 
of human knowledge. 'I’he vicious man 
of infelleetual abilities, may proceed jii a 
miithtniafical ili^qui'-ition with tiie ut¬ 
most regularity, lie can In-re jiulge of 
cviihnce exactly, deficr a I dlaev ii;o.-.t 
acutely, anti steer his eoiir.e '■ucccssliiHv 
lliroiigh the mo.st peipleM *! and ditlii iilf 
reseaiohes. His pii-.sions do ii'Jt atteial 
him in lii.s progress ; and are by no 
means inti'restt'd in his eoni hisions. 
Wiialtver he may eollecl. or howtvei he 
ni.iy deciile, his .sv-jisuahiy is iioi con- 
tltaiiiied, his pi'id'> is not niorlilied, fits 
niitliee is not restrained, lli hath, ih* 
li'ie, no temptation to diwi.ite trom the 
e.xael line tif leasim aiul evtdeiic e. Xot 
so in his religious eiiqiiiiies. Win n he 
isvto enquire into the trutii and divinity of 
the gospel, with alt its prece[»ts of purity 
and meekness, and lienevoleiici', flu* 
question, in etfeef, at lea"! in its imme¬ 
diate consequence, is nothing less than 
whether llie pursuits of ail his *hiys have 
not heeii vain and .-iboiiiimdih'; wlnthtT 
the judgments of the .\lmiglity be not 
flononnced against them; wtuther lie 
should not sulidu<‘those alfeetioiis w hielt 
now* enslave him, tuid luinihle himself 
before his fellovv-ereiitiire, who lialli hi-en 
injured by his insoh-nec or opjnession ? 
In Mich enquiries^ neither knowledge nor 
lefimynent, nor penetration, can render 
such men competent judges. Tor “ whiled 
they pretend to such a scrutiny of other 
evidence," (to use the words of one 
of their own order) “ they arc the 
readiest to take the evidence of the great¬ 
est dcceiverb m the world, llieir own pas¬ 


sions." (Lord Shafisbury.) And to this, 
1 feai*, we are in a great measure^.o im¬ 
pute it, that there is no one species of 
false and sopiii.stical argument, of subter¬ 
fuge, artifice, and cavil, perplexity, con¬ 
fusion, and inconsistency, but uboun^.s 
in their reasonings, who are deemed tlio 
imist distinguished in the r ausc of infi- 
dility. 

Every occupation or profession hath 
its peculiar distemjiers, of the mind us 
well as of till* body : men of speculation 
experience botli. Lf't us suppose a case 
which frequently occurs, and which sure¬ 
ly ii’iiders Itie sufteivr an object of'-teQ.- 
derest eompassion. Suppose the briL 
liancy of L'eniiis clouded, and the na¬ 
tive vieotir of the mind relaxed by an .ex- 
(jiiiMte sensibility tremblingly alive to 
every gloomy or disagreeable iinpressiun. 
'I he man ol this irritahh* mind and this 
rela.sid frame is queniloits, re.stlesS, dis¬ 
satisfied ; he repines, he at ( uses the au¬ 
thor of what he call'; his misery ; he can¬ 
not bear these cheerful views of Piovi- 
•lonee with which chiisUanity pie.scnt.s 
liim. lie jnonounccs them false, lor 
lliey ;'.ceord not with his uiimediale feel¬ 
ings. Suppose him more choeiful and 
more conver.sanr with the world : he has 
!,.en h;ihiiiiated to regard tho.se excesses 
(ondemiK d so severely by the gospel 
v.illioiil abhurn-Mce. llis habit.s, his self- 
V, ill, and selt-llattrry, determine, him a- 
g.uiiM those doctrines which .suppose or 
i xpre-.s till- exceeding heinousness of his 
eondiiet, and which, if true, must render 
him debased tuid loathsome in his own 
siglil. 

Let us suppose, however, that llies# 
speculative men who have at anytime 
eoiitetided against our faith, were not un¬ 
der the dominion ot the more disordered 
passions: that they have really aequired 
that pliilo-'ophical reliiienienl and eom- 
posure, which they sometimes affect. 
{Still there are passions no less enemies to 
truth, though their ob|ects be not merely 
seiisuaL Ho not the love of fame, the 
vanity of being di.stinguished, the impa¬ 
tience of being caresstsl and admired, the 
hope of being fraii.siniltod to posterity, as 
the great reformers of a superstitious 
world, the conquerors of general preju¬ 
dice, and the victorious combatants ot' 
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error ; do not these pervert the jud^fment ^ 
And surely men are not tletended from 
them by science and erudition. 

Few then' are who do not ov('r-rate their 
intellectual powers; who do not secretly 
exult in a conveious superiority, over 
those around them. And how shall this 
superiority be displayed i In times when 
every art and science havt* been improv¬ 
ed to the utmost, what resoiiice lor the 
man w'ho aspires to literary distinction ? 
New iniprowmonts in the u.-.clul arts, or 
new discoveries in human science, it 
Tvoulcl be intolerable, it would be [ireca- 
rious, it would be hopeless to attempr. 
The aspirim;' and the confident thi ret'oie 
strike naturally into the path of opposi¬ 
tion to opinions genenilly held sacied. 
The most eminent in human knov\ledge 
ha/e asserted and defended them. 'I’o 
deny them,, therefore, is to enter the lists 
with the most cininent in human kiiow- 
ledge ; an object highly flattering to va¬ 
nity and self-opinion. —If ihtse passions 
be not eminently discoverable m the dis- 
puterof this world, what int aneth his per¬ 
petual glorying in his own wisdom? llis 
affected contempt, and rigorous censure 
of all those whom he opposis? 'J’o wliat 
can we. ascribe his precipitate and per¬ 
emptory decisions on the nature of ihe 
infinite and unsearehahh', and the ways 
of his adorable Provideiu-e ? liis extra¬ 
vagant paradoxes, those feeble eftoits of 
a perverse mind, that is plunged into 
ahsuidity, by straining at sf/uu thing new 
and extraordriiary ? Or what h;<rh given 
birth to his laboured attempts jc subinty 
and sceptical relinement, obin.fud with 
ail the triumph of confid<n<e and sell- 
conceit? Or, (to appeal to an indispiit- 
able feet) what but vam gl<»ry prompts 
our adversary to propagate his unbelief.) 
When the advocate for religion stands 
forth in its defence, he may be accused 
of interested or sinistt r motives : but he 
hath a fair and reasonable aecfnmt to ren¬ 
der of his conduct, IIv pleads that it is 
his bounden duty and service; and that 
lie. labours for the temponil and eternal 
interests of his fcliow-ereatiires. IJnl 
when the adversary displays his un¬ 
tow aid zeal, what can he reply to the 
charge ol vain-glory ? Not that be obeys 
the commands of G<kI, when he denies 
doubts his existence, or declares that 


this adorable Reing beholds not tie thing* 
that arc on tart A. Not that he looks to 
the recompense of reward; for he hopes 
hut to lie down with the beasts^ that pc- 
risfi. Not ihtil. he reveres and vindicates 
the Majesty,-of Heaven. 'I’lio hideous va¬ 
nity of such a plea is at once discoverable 
in th(' man who wantonly mistates, or 
rashly misconceives thos»* paiticulurs, 
whicli he presumesto call injurious to this 
Ma)e.-<ly. Nor can he pretend a concern 
for the welfare* of society, whi-n he op- 
posts a religifni of peace aiul benevolence, 
the most efleetual siipjiort and brightest 
ornament of social lil’e ; when he laliours 
to break down the siirisst barrier against 
violations t»f right and order, to subvert 
the most powerful motives to every laud¬ 
able pur''Uit, to stifle the remorse oi'lhc 
oppressor, to aggravate the sorrows of the 
alllicted, to harden the already hardened 
heart, and to thumier despair into tlic 
ear, in which hum.Mnty should infuse 
the faiiest hopes and teinlercst consola¬ 
tions. 

Whenever, therefore, it is urg«l thsit 
many w is(*, ami many Cdntcmplative, and 
many men of knowledge and refinement, 
have opposed our holy laith, let it bere- 
inenihiTetl, that the wise man hath hit 
wealviiess and iinperlettions, the contem¬ 
plative and relined ihvir prejudices and 
perversions. But whether the dospisers 
ol tlod’s holy law wilfully .shut their 
eyes against the consequences of thejr pre¬ 
sumption, tir whelher they deceive their 
own hearts, it is our ))art to be guarded 
agaitisi tliriiriiger of their example. For 
this juirposi- 1 have now endeavoured to 
inc'iicate lln-i principle, for wlucli they 
atl(‘( I to (ontend with so much zeal: that 
you ai*' not t-' In- influenced by autho¬ 
rity ; but to l.ibour treely and , dispas- 
sion ilely in the search of truth ; that you 
are not to be offended, la'cause men are 
found incl’lleront to what they have not 
examined, or are incapalde of examining; 
been use they are averse to a doctrine mor- 
^ifjing to their pride,'and odious to their 
c miplions-.or U-cause thesupeiticial,the 
vicious, or the vain-glorious preurndcr to 
speculation hath contended against it. 
Doth this littkr band of gain-sayers’ seeitt 
considerable enough to demand your at¬ 
tention? Behold, then! we claim- yoqr' 
attention for a society infinitely more 
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numerous and vcncrablo. We set before 
yon the glorious ro/n|»uny of apostles, the 
noble army of martyrs, the redeemed of 
ail nations and ages, the iissembly of 
Christ's faithful followers, who ha\e 
sprung up even in the naost eorrupted 
times; the good and thp \vis<‘, and the 
leanu'd, in whose lives and hibrnirs his 
heavenly doctrine hath slume out glo¬ 
riously and imVistihly. With one voice 
they call U])on you ; they mljure you by 
the mercies of the living Cod,, to use all 
diligence to rnakf i/oiir culhn^ and flec¬ 
tion sure: not to submit blindly and im¬ 
plicitly, but to try, to prove, to (‘\er- 
j(Cis€ that portion of reason, to embrace 
* those opportunities of instruction which 
Ooil hath granted you, before the dis¬ 
tractions of liie woilil liave dissipated, 
Kfore Its allurements have seduced, be- 
foiv corrn|.tion and vanity have blinded 
and pervcited y<in. 

I.isfcn to the awful admonition. So 
shall the God of all ^racc sfah/itli, 
sfrenglhcn, and Sfltlc t/o'i in a sU'dlast 
and a lively' faith; that laith vvhicii sli.ill 
prcscive you hlann Icsf, a/rd ha> mlcss a- 
inidst a paxcruv vtnuahon ; which sh.ill 
make every action ol your lives gracioiis 
•ind amiable, and pmve at oiuv your 
guide and comfort through tin' perplex¬ 
ities and dangers, and ealamilies ofthis 
Jtiortal state ; which shall lai'i'youto tin* 
.glory for which yoii were created and 
'redeemed; to the eternal inheritance of 
the sons of God, through (’lirist our 

Lord. 

/ 

SERMON X\I. 
liy Matthkw Horri-rv, D. O. 

» 

l.ate Fellow of ^f3fcdaI^•n t'tillci?e, Rtelor of 
Stnnhikc,- Oxford'-liirc, and Cation Kl'skIi.'ii- 
tiary of Lilcliiiold. 

The Doctrine of Divine Grace sta¬ 
ted and explained. 

John hi. 8. * 

The wind blowetli * where it listetb, and thou 
hearcst the sound tliereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometb, and w hither it irocth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. 

-Thr doctrine, which is taught by our 
Saviour in this chapter, seems to be as 


great a p.nrado.'t to some people in our 
days, as it was to Nicotlemus ii'Wkis own. 
When they hear any mention made of 
the u])er:itioiis of the holy Spirit, and tho 
assistances of divine grnce, they are apt to 
ask, with that Master of Israel, How can 
these things be ? How is this consistent 
with human liberty and moral virtue? Is 
not this reducing religion into a kind of 
ehaim, which operates in a manner for 
which vve cannot account; and convert¬ 
ing men into machines, which do not act 
tlicinselvos, but are only acted upon by 
the arbitrary force of a superior being? 

Without concerning myself with end¬ 
less objections, 1 shall endeavour to 
establish tlie general vloctnne, in a man- 
ni-r, to winch, I hope, no reasonable 
I'Xt cption can lie nude. In order to this, 
1 shall, 

I’list, propose the doctnno its**lf. Se¬ 
condly , shew its fouiuialion in the word 
of Clod, 'Ihirdly, mention the liinitalioiis 
and restrictions under which it ought to 
he ndmitti'd. Fourthly, obviate the ill 
uses vv liieh may be made of it; and 
rifthlyn '-pecity the good end*- which it 
natuially promotes. 

1. 'Fill' doctrine is this ; that the Holy 
tHio.r. by a secret operatiua on men's 
minil.s, disposes tlu-m to the love, and 
asM«.ts tliem m the practice of virtue. 
'I Ins influence is commonly ealliKl ou Acr,. 
This u a brief account of the doctrine 
winch has been usually' taught m the 
Christian church; hut which some avi- 
iics of o iiib.v r NOTE (as was before in- 
tiiiialed) iiave treated vviili a groat degree 
of iir.sF.RVi.UNiss. If It can be de¬ 
fended, It ought; if not, let it be given 

. . \ 

H. The loundatioii, which this dtv- 

trine has in the word of God, will appear, 
either from direct assertions of il,or tr<)m 
e.xjircss promises of assistance, or from 
directions given concerning it. If the 
word of Ciod affords ns jnstances in any 
one of those ways, and much more if it 
supplu's us with inslanres of them all, 
they who believe this word of (iod inusl 
consequently receive this doctrine ofita.<< 
true and useful. Our Saviour directly 
asserts in the context, that except a wan 
be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
info the kingdom of God. Here there¬ 
fore, thii naw' birth, which is tiie first 
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step in the now life, and \\itlinut \vln«'h 
no mai^can bocoine a new ereafuie, is 
directly ai.(Tib<-d to the secret infliK'nee 
and operation of the holy Spirit. The 
same thing is a^scrtetl by St. Jhiiil; 6'of/, 
Says he, ac.cordins; to hs rtu'ny xai'cd ws, 
hy the 7vas/ii)tg of rt'gi'iifrafii)ii, nnd re¬ 
newing of the lloh) O host. ('rims iii. 
The growth and increase of this now life, 
and the progress which the Christian 
makes in if, i. e. in plain terms, all the 
virtues and good qualities, all the luihits 
of goodness, and that praclico of uni\<Tsal 
holiness, to which our religion call us, is 
iiniforinly, through the whole tenor of 
scripture, ascribed to the same cause, I'hc 
Inie of (rod, which appears in keeping all 
his cominandnn'iils, /,t ahioftd in our 
hearix, by the Holy Cllio^f, which i.t ^ixt n 
unto t/i. (Roin. o.) fj tie m'O'hfu (he 
deeds of the hody.Jt is through ihr Spirit 
(Rom. Mii. Id.); if we hv ti//ed ruth nH 
joy and pence in heli<\iiig,'\iv:e a/unind in 
hope, it is through the pmetr nf the Holy 
Ghost, (lb. XV. Id.) < )ur sanctilii ation 
is represented as his woik, in places too 
nuineroiis to be mentir-ned. It is asM-rled 
as dirt'ctly as, in a few plain words, itcaii 
he, that the Spiiut a/so hdfcth our in/ir- 
rnities. ( lb. \iii. 'Zd.) And e\en wlieiv we 
are exhorted to work out our ohu .safxii- 
tion With the gn.itest care and .solicitude, 
it is pressed upon us by this ( onsideration, 
that Cor/, by the .ignicy and r>penitions 
of hts holy Spirit, xcorketh m u.s, both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. (l*liil. 

ii. 12, 1.3.) Afore ed'ci iinilly to (.u-i y 
on this gracious work, hisHeligfil is with 
the children of men, and, m a peeiiliar 
maimer, he dwells in tliem. Kuom ijenot. 
that your body is the tt tuple of ///»• l/idy 
Ghost, whieh is in you, which ye hax e of 
podt (1 Cor. \i. 1 <).) Kmru ye not, 
that 1 /e are the truiplc n/’C'od, anil thu! 
the spirit of God du eUrth m non ' (1 Cor. 

iii. l6.) Questions these, which carry in 
them even more than diiect a.ssrr(iiins ; as 
they intimalo, that it is scarce possible, 
at least that it is a shame, for any Chris¬ 
tian to he ignorant of this plain and im¬ 
portant point. 'I’heso are only some of 
the many passages in Scripture, in which 
Ihc doctrine of divine assisting grace is 
innilcated; to which 1 noi'd add no more, 
but that plain and full declaration of St, 
Paul : Now, if any nmn haxc not the 


spit it Ilf Christ, he is none of his, (Rom. 
\iii. .0.) 

'J’he foundation, which this doctrine 
lias in the word of (iod, ap)>oars likewise 
trom rxprcs.s proniisc.s of assi.stance con¬ 
tained in it. J xull pray the Fat her, says 
Cliiist (comforting his disciples, under 
the iippn'liensions of his own departure 
from tlu ni), and he shall gix'c you ano- 
ihi r riiuforter, that he may abide with 
you tor ever ; ex nt the Spirit of Truth, 
whom the world eaniiot reeeixe, because 
it setth him not, neither kmmeth him: 
hut ye know him, f or he dwellefh W'ith 
you, and shall be in you. (.lolm xiv. 
I(), 17 -) In wliicli promi.se, tliougli thCj^ 
tlcgive of <lnine influence and inspiratintt 
was pi'culiar to the apo.sllcs, yet the pro- 
inis(‘ Itself belongs, not only to those lliat 
were near, but also lo those that were, 

afar oil; e\en to as manv as should lie- 

•/ ^ 

luwe on his name. For this coiulorter 
was to Allude with them for ever; in the 
same scii-.e in which our Saviour promi¬ 
ses in another Ksaiigelist; J.o, I am with 
you ahway, < vrn unto the end of the w orld, 

(Matt, wviii. 20) And, If a man (if 
any man, to tJie end of the world) y/ill 
lo\ c me and k eep my words, my Father 
„i!l loie him, and we will eome unto him, 
anil make our abode with him. (John .\iv. 
2;).) 'llieie is the like promise of tlic 
Spirit to iliem that ask for iiim, in the 
clesentli cluipter of St. Luke; where our 
SiiMour leaclies his disciple-* how to pray,*' 
atirl urges the duty upon them, from the 
example of luii’an parents; wlio, if their 
cl'ildiin ask Ins ad, do not give them :i 
stone; or, if tluw c.sk a fish,will not for a 
fish gise llicm a smpciit. Ifyrth'U, says 
he, /'(///.■;• ex il, knoxc how to gn e good 
gif ts unto your eh 'dnn ; lioxc much more .* 
shult your /itiri.rnly Ftither gin the holy 
Spiiil tu them that ask him! (\ (’r, 10.) 

'I'lie duc< tarns, which are gi\en in 
Scripture, with relation to tlie Spirit and 
his.gills, shew likewise the foundation, 
wliicli thedoctrine liasin the word of Cod; 
and are, in eil’ect, so many promises ol‘ 
assistance, if these ilirections be. faithfully 
observed. Of this kind is that of St. 
James; If any of you laek wisdom, let 
him ask of God, let him askfn faith, no¬ 
thing wavering. (Cli. i. 5, 6.) For this 
wisdom is at least otic of the manifold 
gifts of grace, if it does not rather con*, - 
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prcbcntl (hem all; for the wisiUnn that it 
from above, is Hrut pure, then peaceable, 
'gentle, and easp to be intreatcd ; full of 
mercy and good fruits, xeitlioiit pmtialiti/i 
and without In/pocrisy. (Jami*!> lii. 17.) 
Of this kind silso arc the directions not to 
f/iiench the Spirit ('I'hess. ^. U>.) and not 
to griexc hint (Ephes. iv. 30.), eilher hy 
idleness, or pride, or viqe; l)y a careless 
inulfciition to the good thoughts and de¬ 
sires, hich he puts into our minds, or by 
a wilful opposition to them. Our Saviour 
himselt has annexed iJie holy S^iirit to the 
duly of prayer: and in consideration that 
Jesus the Son of C! od was in in all points 
trmpicd like as'ue are, but is now passed 
into the luavens (from whence he is both 
able and willing to distribute those gra¬ 
cious iiiriueiices, which he purchased for 
tis by his own blood;, St. Ibiul directs ns 
come boldlu, i. e. in lull assurance ol 
fuilli, unto tkc~tkrone of giaee, that ue 
•niaxi obtain ?nerci/, and find acesdo help 
in time of need. (1 leb. iv. Hi.) 

III. Thirdly, If men liad always ex¬ 
pressed thi-msi'lves upon this subject with 
till' same accuracy, wlucli tlio Apostle 
uses here, and lu'eii lamteiit with asm rt- 
ing the doi trine of grace to help in tune 
of need, my next parlieular would have 
been supersisled ; wbieh is, to luentinu 
llie limitation.s and restrietioiis, under 
w'hich this doctrine ought to be admitted. 
And the tirst and great one of all is, that 
At be admitted in no sense, 1ml what is 
consistent witU our nature, and the nature 
of virtue, so as to leave us men an<l mo¬ 
ral agi iits. It! this resiiect, fhereliire, the 
allusion in the text was not designed to 
hold. 'I'he agency of the Spirit is not 
like the impetinisity ofthe wind, which 
rends the viouiilains, and breaks in jiieces 
the rocks (1 Kings \ix, 11, 1C.), and 
carries evi'rv thing bclbre it, with a force 
not to be re.sisle«l. He works in a geii- 
rtc persuasive, way, and is fouiul m llie 
still stnull voice ofiea.soii and conscience, 
ilis opi'rations are tlie operations ol' mind 
iyp mind; and if created, if human spirits 
ran infinenre each other, by arguments, 
by advice, by munition and ])crsuasion, 
cannot that infinite Spirit, who not only 
knows, but fashioned all the hearts of the 
children of men, iollucnee them likewise, 
guide them by his coutist.-l, and assist 
them by his grace, and yet leave them in 


possession of their liberty > lie that plant¬ 
ed the ear, shall he not hear i that 
formed ike eye, shall he riot sec ? (Psal. 
xciv. 9*) And he that inip.artod to ine|r 
all the powers, and all the means of inter¬ 
course with each <jtlier, shall he be de¬ 
barred all intercourse and communication 
with them? We depend uppn God for 
the preservation of our natural life : his 
presence arul Ids power suppoit us in our 
being; his arm upholds and strengthens 
ns in every action; in him we live, and 
move, and hate our being. (Acts xvii. 28.) 
Yet, notwithstanding this natural influ¬ 
ence, perpetually issuing trom the throne 
of Clotl, we enjoy a perl’cci I'reedom, a 
liberty vvhioh vv e. always can, and which 
we lot> often do, abuse to the purposes of 
sill. And, ill like inatiiier, though we 
are supjmrled ami assisted through the 
whole progress of our‘spiritual life, hy 
those inllueiu’es which perpetually flow 
from the throne of grac<‘, we are still 
free, and at liberty (and too often use that 
liin rtv) to defeat them all, thereby ren- 
di iuil; sin itself more exceeding sinful. 
(Koin. vii. i;}.} And as the doctrine 
of divine jireservafion givi;s men no <'n- 
eoLiragenient, in ordinary cases, to ca^t 
all their care upon God ; as if he would 
h‘ed them as he does the Jowls of the air, 
whieh neither sow, nor riap, nor gather 
mto barns, and, as it he would clothe 
them,a.sh(‘ does the lilies of the field, 
wliiili neither tod nor spin (Matt. vi. 2(>, 
28.); so neither sliould the doctrine of 
divine grace encourage them to rely .sole¬ 
ly upon that, as if every thing'vvas to ho 
wrougiilin them, and tor them, without 
the lea'.t care or ('iideavoursol their own. 
They, therefore, who pretend to e.xpecf 
assistanee of such a kind, or in sueh a 
degree as ilestroys tlieir natural liberty, 
and supersi'des their own endeavours 
(which indeed is no assistance, at all, but 
plain violence and forci*), and tiny who 
pretemi lo look for no assistance, but 
disclaim it all, under pretence, that it is 
inconsistent with liberty, and religion and 
virtue, are both equally to be condemned. 
Tim just temper, in this matter, seems lo 
he between these 'extremes, which at 
once ascribes to God the honour of his 
grace, and leaves to men the praise of 
doing well. 

The restriction above mentioned re- 
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gards us, as are men, and morut agents; 
there is another, which concerns us as 
Christians of those latter ages, in which 
Christianity is already planted, and the 
professors of it no longer exposed to per¬ 
secution. And this will prevent us from 
deceiving ourselves by such promises (if 
any such there be), as l»ad relation to 
times, which had need of more plentiful 
communications. As we arc nf't now lo 
expect the spiritual gifts, whic h enabled 
the Apostle to plant the gospel, so neither 
sliould we expect the, spiritual consola^ 
tions, which supported the martyr in hi^ 
sulferings for it. These were favours 
peculiar to the times which w^antod them; 
favours, which, because they never e.\- 
perienced, some, men are ton apt to dis¬ 
believe. But there is very little foundation 
for any doubt of this kind ; for those great 
iilapses of the Spirit, those raptures and 
illuminations, were vouchsafetl to the 
primitive Ciiristians, and arc with-Iuld 
from the present, for the same reason, 
and upon the same account; \ iz. because 
CkhI gives his grace to help only in time 
of need, and in such proportion as is need¬ 
ful. Unless, therefore, our circumstances 
^re the same, and our trials as se\ere, as 
were those of the first Christians, we hsue 
uo mison to cxjioct the same e.xiraonli- 
nary, the same miraculous, inlluences of 
the Spirit. Jt is by the grace of (Jod, 
that we are what we are; that we are 
men, and Christians, endued with libc'rty 
and reason, and ha\o only the eommon 
trials and temptations of life to pass 
through ; it seems, therefore, to !i>ih'tw', 
that we should only desire further, that 
Cod would be pleased lo bless, dirc'ct, 
and assist us, m the coiinnon nielhods 
of his Providenee, and gic.e us sucli :i 
a portion c)f his good Spirit, as is agree ¬ 
able to our nature, and suitable to the- 
circumstances in which we are placed. 
But there is no reason m the nature ol' 
the thing, and no foundation in the word 
ot'God, tor those strung impressions, those 
rapturous sensations of grace, those \i- 
siuns, and ecstucies, and illumination!;, to 
which some have pretondod. If men 
would not be imposed on in this atfai;, 
they ought to examine rather what they 
do, than what they fc'cl ; for inward feel¬ 
ings may be nothing eke but the cftects 
a dtsor^red head, c^r the workings of 


a warm imagination. But whosoever i» 
born of God doth not commit sin ; whoso¬ 
ever is horn of (t od, overcometk the world} 
and he th/it doth righteousness, is righte¬ 
ous. ( 1 .John iii. 5). and vj 4, and iii. 7-) 
Vet there is no occasion, perhaps, after' 
all, to confine the operations of the Spirit 
to one faculty, and to suppose that they 
are always, imdgonly, addresses to the 
reason of men. For reason is not die 
part in our nature which wants chiefly to 
to be restor»‘d. 'i’he great source of cor¬ 
ruption iLik in the mipetitos and the will ; 
and it is not so much the weakness of 
reason, as tlie strength of concupiscence, 
that leads us into ruin. And therefore, 
to lie a counterbalance to. this force of 
concujiisccnce,- which is the love of sen¬ 
sual good, it is by uo means absurd to 
suppose, that the holy Spirit may di’aw 
men, by sensations of deliglit, to the love 
of tliat wliifb is spiritual. Nor w'ill tliig 
appeamany infringement of our liberty,* 
if it b(“ considered, that our liberty is 
weakened and impaired by concupis¬ 
cence ; and that, therefore, there is 
of this taste of pleasure to recover it, and 
restore us to its i'ree and unrestrained use, 
with regani to spiritual objects. It is to 
little jiurpo-e lutw clear the liglit is, 
wherein we see our duty, if our hearts, 
flifough corruption, be insensible to the 
hoe of it ; and consetpu'iitly, iftheiiiflu- 
I'lic e of the Spirit b<' excluded here, it is 
excluded I'rom tiiat part of us, which 
seems chiefly to rerjuire his holy inspira¬ 
tion. 

I\'. Fourtldy, 'I'he doctrine admitted 
under tlffse o sinefions, does not seem 
capable of beiiiu, easily abused, lint," ip 
gi iier.i!. ill uses base been, and ill uses 
may be, made it again ; which, th(‘rr- 
fon-, it nil y not be inexpedient to point 
our. This doctrine, then, is grievously 
abused, when it is made to serve the pur- 
jioses either of entluisiasm, oi curelcfS- 
ne.s5, or sin. And it is made to scivethc 
purposes of enth^lsia,^m, when, under' 
jiretext thereof, any persons pn'tend $9 
such fu\ours and communications from 
ab<)V(‘, as ( hristians, in ordinary cases, 
hare no reason to expect. And they may 
be sun*, that all favours are of tliiskinci, 
which are not absolutely needful, or at 
least, in a high degree, profitable tO'sal- 
vaUou. Ihc ualural reason of men, and 
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the written word of God, when rightly 
employed and used, arc a sufficient guide 
to duty. All immediate inspirations, 
therefore, all oew visions and revelations, 
as from the Ix>rd, arc enthusiastic pre¬ 
tences. But the most fatally pernicious 
pretence of this kind is, whAi men, under 
the inlluent c of such persuasions, think 
themselves at liberty to <^pense with tlic 
eternal rules of rigliteousness, and to 
contradict the plain expivss laws of the 
everlasting gospel. This persuasim coin- 
elk not of him that hath called (Gal. \. 
8.) us, this xcisdoin descendeth not from 
abox e ; hut if tliere be any thing nioj’e 
than what is earthly and sentiial, it is 
dexilish. (James iii. 15.) 

'I'his doctrine of grace may inorcov<‘r 
be abused to the ])urposes of carelessness 
and sloth; and it really is so, vhen, in¬ 
stead of exerting tliiir own endeavours, 
men only wail for the infiuen< e of the 
Spirit, which will, sometime, they hope, 
convert them, as m a moment. witlu)iit 
prep.tration, without prayer, without any 
diligence of their own. But they may as 
well expect, that the Holy Ghost should 
desr'eiid su(i<lenly, as with the souiul of a 
rubhingmighty wind, as that lie should 
convert them in this irresistible manner ; 
and without their own cuie aiul endea- 
votirs, deliver them like them that dream. 
No, he imparls his grace, as it were, in 
^number, weight, and measure; and to 
such as make a good use and iinprovt'- 
ment of those degrees of it which are 
alreaily ctmferred upon them, more shall 
be given, till at length they have abun¬ 
dance. 

' But the vilest, the most ungrateful 
illbuso, is in.'ide of this doctrine, wlien, un¬ 
der tlie cover ot it, men justify, or at 
least excuse themselves, in the known 
practice of sin. 'Fliis they do, either when 
they live in the haliit of any vice, pre- 
tupding that, as yet, they have not grace 
sufficient to resist it; or move professedly, 
when they continue in sin^ that grace may 
. nbouitd (Kom. vi. 1.), may appear more 
glorious at last, in the victory over sucli 
confirmed antj^ inveterate baliits. This 
turning the grace of God tnlo an argu¬ 
ment tor immorality, is sure the liigliest 
way of gneviiig that holy bpiril, who is 
the giver ofii; and as tu ourselves, is 


midting that wbich,slKmid have been for 
our wealth, become unto us an occasion 
of falling. 

V. Fifthly, We make a good use of 
this doctrine., when we suffer it to answer 
those ends, which it seems in itself natu¬ 
rally calculated to promote. One of these 
is devotion, or application to God in 
prayer, and in all other methods, which 
he has appointed as the means of peace, 
or channels through which to convey it. 
N'othing is more destructive of true piety, 
than that atfectation of self sufficiency, 
which destroys or interrupts the inter¬ 
course between God and us. And, by a 
contrary rule, wbatever opens the way to 
a frc'quent communication with our Ma¬ 
ker, whatever leads us to it, and encoura¬ 
ges us in it, cannot but be a doctrine of 
great practical importance. Now it is 
plum, without any enlargement, that the 
iloclriiK' of Divine CJrace is of this kind. 
i''or this teaches us at once, that we can 
do tiolliing without the assistance ofwGod'*^ 
Holy .Spirit, and yet that this Spirit will 
not be given but to those that ask him* 
that ask him with earnestness and impor- 
tuiiirv, and seik him in diligent prayer. 
Ill lik(‘ manner, and upon the same ac¬ 
count, this doctiine must naturally e.xciU' 
us to make a reiiuhir and religious use of 
all the establisliid moans of grace. We 
cannot, with any consistency, neglect the 
study of the Scriptures, if we belicive tliat 
u sc eret iiiDueiicc goes alcaig with it, 
above what we have rc'usun to exptx:t 
fnnn .my human writings. We cannot, 
with any consistency, neglect the assem- 
blico for (’hristian worship, if we believe 
th.ll (.'hrist himself is in the midst of 
thc“in, distributing thoijo favours of his 
gracious presence, which may elsewhere, 
perhap-, be sought in vain. W'c cannot, 
with any consisumey, neglect the Christian 
sacraments, it we believe,that besides the 
outward and visible signs, there is also an 
inward and spiritual grace; and particu¬ 
larly, that ill the* Lord’s suppc*r our «onU 
ore strengthened and refreshed by the 
body and blood of Christ, as our bodia 
are by the bread and u'!.'te(Cfaurch Catech.) 
And, in all probability, if we were to ask 
a reason of their conduct, from those 
persons who do neglect these things, 
such of them as are able to one, 
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would allego, that they expect no advan¬ 
tage in the use of them. What arc these 
ordinances, that vve should keep them ? 
or what profit is there, if wc attend upon 
them ? 

The doctrine above explained has fur¬ 
ther a natural tendency to promote un¬ 
feigned humility. It is true, indeed, the 
sense of our havin" originally received 
all our powers ami farultie*' iroin (iod, 
ought in ivasoii to pivser\e us from the 
absurd sice of jiride. For, if we leceived 
every endowmi'iit. ami every exrellence. 
which we may imagine distinguishes us 
from other pooide, why do wc boast, or 
wljy are we vain and proud, iis though 
wo hud not received them ? But still it is 
a tiirther inducement to that most aini.ibie 
viitue, which is the foumiation oi all the 
rest, and the very iiasis of nil practical 
religion, to consider, moreover, that the 
free and right use of our faculfie's, is 
owing to a stjpret inllnonce, which is as 
'much the free gift, as much tli<* grace* ot 
Gml, as eyon the original - doiiutieui 
them. This persuasion, which sets our 
weakness ami coiruption so fidl hel’ore 
ns, cannot but te-ucli iis to think of o.ir- 
•.rives soberly, and as wrought to tliink. 
To all which it iniisl be added, as uii 
additional motive to this goixl di^p(ls^- 
tion, that it is one of the conditions, with¬ 
out which we have little reason to hope, 
that the grace of God will be long con¬ 
tinued. for (iod t/iv pruui/, 

and glu th grace to the humhfe. 

To conclude: 'I'he doctrine of Divine 
grace, when rightly understood, ;s so I’ar 
from being an argument for negligence, 
or sloth, or continuance in sin, that it is 
a great and poweiful encouragenieul to 
make us Use, our own endeavours towards 
iftiiversal obedience. rorthi.s informs us, 
that we are carrying on a work, in winch 
God himselt is engaged;' and winch 
therefore cannot fail of success, but 
through our fault, tc is (iod uhich 
•iiorketk il^, us, and willi us, both to uiH 
md tft doaf his good }>kasure, (IMiil li. 
13.) and therefore wc aie inexcusable, if, 
under the eye and inspection of such an 


as.sistant, wc do not work out our own saT- 
vation. This consideration,as it may keep 
the most righteous persons from br’ing' 
confident, so it ought to preserve the nii 0 i>t”' 
guilty from despair. For their very first 
:itlem|)ls towanls virtue, in their return 
from folly, wSll interest a power in their 
b(‘hiilf, whieh, in spite of all opposition, 
will he sulficitMt for them: while thev 
ffre yi't afar on, their heavenly Father 
will meet them, and have compassion (*n 
them. But all this implies, that they have 
some p()\U;r themselves to lay hold of the, 
hand, which i.s thus graciously stretched 
out to relieve tlu'in. It implies, that they 
are not only ahle, but obliged to answer 
the end, for which the grace of God is 
bestowed upon them. And that is, not 
to reiuhr their own care superfluous, 
but ertei'iual ; not to supersede tlieir own 
( mleavmirs, but to mak<' lliem successful. 
And when they thus labour, that they 
I'lay not n'ci-ive the grace of God in vain; 
w lien they hope to receive the Spirit, only 
that they may bring forth the fruits of 
the Spirit, in righu'ousness, and peace, 
and joy in the lloly Ghost; when they 
,slriv<‘ to k.<‘ep idl God's conimandnients. 
ami \et do it as of the ability H'hich (iod 
<iuiih{\ Pet. i\, II.); when they do the 
liesi they can, and yet put not their trust 
in any thing that they do ; in short, when 
(heyt.ike lit tlusnselves the blame of all 
that is amiss, ami ascribe to God the glory* 
of all that is good in them; then tiie 
doctrine oi Divine 'grace has had its 
natural edeef upon them, and wrought in 
them that tmiiper ofnHiid, which by the 
a|i|i(iiiirmentaiui promise of God, entitles 
tlu'iii to the ki.igdbm of glory. Blessed 
an t'lc poor In spirit, for theirs is thf’ 
JiDigdoin of he oxen, (.Matt. v..'},) 'I’here 
every Icait will he sensible, and 
evi-ry longue will confess, that this great 
salvation, so much beyond what they look¬ 
ed for, is principally and originally owjug 
not to any works or merits of their owiij- 
but to the benevolence and mercy of God 
the Father, to the im.rits and mediation 
of God the Son, to the guidance.and 
assistance of God the "“In Ghostt 
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S E R M O N XXU. 

By Matthew IloKBEuy, D. D. 

fb 

T*he Inspiration of the moral Parts 
of Scripture asserted. 

2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

All Scriphirc is {,'iven by inspiration of Hoii, and 
19 profitable for docirine, for rcpioof, lor cor 
3 tion, for instruction in rightcouiiuc s: that 
the in.in of Goil may be pcrtcci, tiioroiigbly 
turnishol unto all good works. 

Tnk importance ol the argument to 
wliich these words direct us, is o\ident 
Iroiii the necessity of Divine inspiration, 
to eive a proper weight and autiionty to 
^wthe records of our holy religion. For 
.supposing it to be proved that there really 
is a rc\ehition given by Clod to mankind, 
there is still a question to he satisfied, 
viz. Where is this revelation to be found? 
And if in answer to this, men be n-fi-rrod 
(as they must be referred) to thi; Serip- 
lures; it may still fartluu' be <leinanded, 
wliat security liavc we, tli.il these Scrip? 
lures themsidves are fri'e from error ? If 
we sav, with the Apostle, that u//Sn iplure 
is ffivtn h}! iHspiration oj (iod, one would 
think that when this [loiiit was once clear, 
nothing farther would be exjiected. He 
is (‘qiiidly exeiiqit from the possibility oJ' 
ileceiving, and of being deceived ; and his 
word, like himself, is light and truth, uiul 
in it is no falshuod, or erior at all. 

'*■ But we seem not to receive the same 
complete satisfaction, us to this point, if 
we are only tohl, that some part indeed 
of till! Seiiptui'e, (iis prophecies and cer¬ 
tain doctrines,) must bo inspired ; but u.s 
ioi^ other parts, consisting of history or 
morals, tin re is no need, and no evidence 
of inspiration ; in one case, men wrote 
witli grout failhluliifss, in the other, with 
a pious intention. 

T^s account of the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptuie seems in great measure 
to destroy what before had betui built up; 
the in(|uirer is left to tluctuate in uncer¬ 
tainty ; the sacred volumes will lose much 
•f iheiif-veneratit^; the church of (iod, 
which is fiuilt upm t/ic foii/idafinn id t/iv 
upostL-s and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
seij being the chuj corner~itoHc (Kphes. 
u. 20), .will be sorely shaken; and every 


profane hand will be encouraged to takd 
away piece after jiiece, till (to speak in 
allusion to the fate of the material tern* 
pie) there will not be left one stone vpon 
another. 

'I’he revival of these notions makes this 
subject as st'asonable, as it is important; 
and thougli nothing now' upon it will be 
expected by this learned audience, yet I 
trust their candor vvili indulge me, while 
J remind them of the old approved argu¬ 
ments, at a time when others arc not 
.ashamed to revive the old exploded ob¬ 
jections, f propose, fherelorc. 

First, to enquire into the meaning of * 
these words of the Apostle ; and then t6 
assert and prove the doctrine tlolivered in 
them. 

No one, I believe, that reads St, Paul’s 
words without a eoiumeiit, will easily mis¬ 
take their meaning ; oi make any doubt, 
but that he here asserl.s the complete in- 
,)iration of the Old 'I'estament at least, 
a.s it was that part of Scripture which 
Tiniothp had known from a child, 'I’he 
holy Scriptures, or the Scripture, in the 
mouth of a .lew, or (what is niiKli ihc 
sami') of one educated in the .lews’ reli¬ 
gion, and who bad no tlift-reiice with 
them ujioii this article, would certainly 
be understoud to sigmtV that colleetioti 
of sacred writings wliieh was then recei¬ 
ved, and constituted the canon ot the 
Jewish eliurch, '1'li.it was the same then, 
whu h it IS at tliis day ; and therefore 
whatever diflicuUies critics may raise, 
about the rime when this collection was 
made, or I he persons concerned in making 
it; it St. J’aul dei laies that the wliole 
I'ollection was given by inspiration, this 
]Mnni, as tar as his authority prevails, 
seems to be siiHiiiently secured. And 
the reason of the case, at least, evxtends 
to the New Testament, a (‘ousiderable 
part of which was likewise wniten InUoie 
this epistle to 'I'lmotliy; so thtU, nr this 
view, wo are assured that all the Senp- 
lures, eoiisisting ol UlC Old and New 
'I'eNianieni, \sen‘ gixin by intpirutiun of 
God. 

But thougii this seefn.s to be the plain 
and natural iiKMiiingof ihe words, as thiy 
lie in our English bibles, yet it we con¬ 
sult some w ritiM s lor the meaning of them, 
they will tell us, that it isonly tliis;^tj^ 
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ail Scripture, which is divinely inspired, 
is also profitable for the purposes here¬ 
after mentioned. This interpretation, 
however, does some violence both to the 
words, and to the sense. iTa<ra 
in all probability, signifies, collectively, 
the whole body of sacred Scripture; and 
numerous instances might be produced 
out of the,New Testament, where irds 
has this signification, and is of the same 
import with However, if it should 
here h«u understood distributively, it is 
still annerted that every Scripture, that is, 
every part of Scripture, is divinely inspi¬ 
red : though it is not so easy to compre¬ 
hend how every part of Scripture, singly 
and by itself, is aho profitable for doctrine^ 
for reproof, for correction, for instruc¬ 
tion in rigAteousness. 'Hois is a character, 
which the whole system of the sacred 
writings deserve; and by all of them 
together these ends are sufficiently an¬ 
swered : iliat every part alone is of 

such univCTMl use, is singly able to 
perfect the man of God, and thoroughly 
to furnish him unto ail good tcorks, is a 
point neither clear in itself, nor easy to 
be proved. 

if to avoid this difficulty it be said, that 
the meaning is, that all Scripture, which 
is divinely inspired, be it more or less, 
is, taken altogether, profitable for these 
purposes; it is to be farther observed, 
(and it is the main observation of all,) 
that the text will not admit of this ren¬ 
dering. For the words are nf>t *£70 ywifn 

^/avviarsf, wflUfAit, if S’WTVf/fef 

was part of the subject; but 

Kfti Acc. where the < 011 - 

junctive particle is an effectual barrier 
against this sense, and plainly shews that 
and are equally prwli- 

cated of the Scripture. But this meaning 
will be more readily admitted, when the 
proof is made out; and therefore 1 may 
proceed, 

Scieoi^ly,To assert and prove this doc¬ 
trine of the complete inspiration of the 
Ldy Scriptures. 

Only it may be remembered first, that 
the controversy here is not with infidels,' 
who deny all inspiration whatsoever, but 
with those, who deny, or doubt of, the 
inspiration of somc parts only of Scrip- 
Iwet the debate » not about the being or 


reality of inspiration, but the extend of 
it. Secondly, the point asserted is, that 
the writings of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment were, all of them, given by ihggi' 
ration of God: not that writers them¬ 
selves were, at all times, and in all the 
actions of fjieir lives, absolutely exempt 
either from error or sin. Any defects, 
therefore, either in their conduct, or their 
knowledge, upon other occasions, are no¬ 
thing to the purpose. Thirdly, it is not 
intended, bemuse it is not necessary, to 
plead ft)r a verbal inspiration, or for the 
same degree of inspiration in all cases; 
but only that they were conducted by 
some extraordinary direction and assis¬ 
tance, which enabled them always, with*' 
out danger of mistake or error, to an^ 
swer the ends designed to be promoted bjr 
them. 

Scripture is a miscellaneous composi¬ 
tion ; there are in it prophecies, and doc¬ 
trines, and history, and morals. The 
inspiration of prophecy is allow'ed. St. 
Peter says plainly, that prophecy came 
not in old time, (or at any tmo^ by the 
tcill of man; but holy men of God spake 
as they 'mere moved by the Holy Ghost, 
(2 Pet. i. 21.) It has sometimes been 
pretended, that these words of St. Peter 
are an explanation of our text; and that 
all the Scripture meant by St. Paul, is 
only the prophecy of the Scripture, which 
St. Peter says was not of the private 
motion, or personal knowledge, of t)ie 
prophet’s own mind, but proMcded ori¬ 
ginally from the Holy Ghost. But this 
pointis given up by the writer 
I have j^r in view ; who contends, .that 
there is another part of Scriptur^a be¬ 
sides the prophetic, which must neewa- 
rily be inspired; and that is the port, 
which contains “ certain doctrines, and 
commands, or injunctions, which rcs^on 
could not trace out, but which, when 
revealed, appear to be perfectly agreeable 
to reason." By commands or tnjunfe- 
tiems, he cannot here be supposed to 
mean those, which relate to.morality, 
because his avowed principle 111^4 that w 
morality may be kn^n by nalhrai |ea- 
son ; and diat revelation is not dt aH ne¬ 
cessary to fix a rule of morality. Whe¬ 
ther, therefore, he intends the ttro po^ 
tive institutions of Christianity, ;gr whal* 
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ever el.se liis meanlnj^ may be, tlus seems 
plain enough, tUiit he does ntrt think ilie 
moral, any mtm; than the historical, 
pa|ts of Scripture were given by inspira¬ 
tion of Ood: An honest man,” says 

he, “ may demand a proof, ^hat mural 
truths and historical liicts are the imme¬ 
diate effect of inspiration.” The point, 
therefore, between us is rcdu€^ed to this, 
whether the historii», and the morals of 
the Scripture, wore given by inspiration ? 

I’hat the moml part of Scripiure was 
insjnred, seems evident, in the firsf place, 
from ti»e text; All Scripture, says the 
'Apostle, war given by inspiration ufOorl, 
and is prof table for doetri/ie, tor reproof, 
for correction, for iustruetian in righ¬ 
teousness ; whore interpreters both an¬ 
cient and inodt rn understand the whole* 
compass hotli of faith and praclice, re¬ 
ferring the two first to error, or truth, of 
doctrine, and the two last to vii*iou«.ness, 
or integrity of life. But dctrrnhne as }OU 
please, os to the exactness of this distinc¬ 
tion, it i» plain the Apostle sct.s tiie mo¬ 
ral Srripaires, upon the same foot with 
the doctrinal, and stamps them equally 
with the same charact«'r ot (liviin* iii.spi- 
ratioii. The man of God (« Ik liter liiai 
signifies the able minister, or only the 
pious Chriatiaii) cannot be piTteer by 
faitli only ; nor can the speculative, ex¬ 
clusive of the moral, doctrines of .Scrip¬ 
ture, thoroughly furnish him unto all 
good works. But this point rut‘d not be 
restid u)x>n the authority of this passage 


ings with mankind; the great tlesiwn of 
that last and best dispensation of toe gos¬ 
pel, which is that grace of God that 
bringtth salvation, ledcking us, that de¬ 
nying ungodliness and viurldly lusts, rue 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world. (Tit. ii. 11, 12.) 
Is it then reasonable to suppose, tliat less 
care should be taken of the end than of 
the means? Can we imagine, that when 
a rule ol faith is reveaUd hy rlivinc wis¬ 
dom, a rule of life (of equal importance 
at least) should b<' left entirely to the dis- 
covf'ries, or the deductions, of human 
reason ? Shall a I’rophet be sent from 
God, in an extraordinary manner, to de¬ 
clare his will on spiciul emergencu'S and, 
on particular oi'casions ? and .shall it 
sc(‘m a thing incredible witli you, that 
hrophi'ls .should be sent to ileciaix* tli.it 
w hole V. ill of (joef,'•'which is of uui'^^orsftl 
UM‘and eoiicemment, which is tliestand¬ 
ing law and rule of life,'’ami wliich to 
know and lo practise is die perfection of 
hiiiuan nature? 

'IJiere seeing to be something in dhis 
way ot reasoning, uliicii caiiiioi well be 
e\,i(le<l, blit by saNing that divine inspi¬ 
ration, wtiicl. l^ iiei'e.bSriry in one case, is 
needless in tliC othi-r. l-’rojiheeii's, and 
docjrines ol pun revelation, ii.usf C'lnie 
from (i 0(1 in this extraordinaiA inaniKr; 
but moralny, if it be imjiortaiit, is also 
ea.sy ; is loundeil in iriiiti aiiii n.iture, 
may be traced out by reason, is coni- 
muiily known, and wl.at Cod has given 


alone ; it will appear from iiiauy conside- us suifieient powers oui'sclvos to disioier; 
rations of reason, ajid from other and it i.i neither usinl!, nor necessary,/’or 

autliorities of bcri'i'ture. God to interpose in cn^es, for wiiicii he 

The great usolutness of moral doetrine, has, in his ordinary providcuee, sulfi- 
and its vast iinjxirt.xncc to inankind, w'lil cieiitly proiided. 


not be questioned. 'Jhecndojtht cont- 
mandment is charity (I Tim. 1. ,0.); the 
end of all teaching, of all instruction, of 
all revelation itself, by this autlior’s own 
accGtitnt, is virtuous practice. Sup]K>*>e 
a system of doctrines revealed from hea¬ 
ven, and a long scries of prophecy given 
by inspiration of Ood ; what puipose do 
and what end were they dc- 
ftgned ih promot|(P They ^cre not given 
ftrtf their own sake, for the sake only of 
given; say tlien, tliey were given 
tw the interest of true religion. But 
toligion. without true virtue ? 
This is the great cud of all God’s deal¬ 


'I lie touiidation of this reasoning pro- 
feeds upon a maxim which, as it is of- 
I'-n appiiid, IS good for nothing. It i,s 
not neceissary, you say, that tiod should 
give US rules ol iiuraliiy, hy way of iit- 
spiration ? And what then r If ir b*; not 
necessary, it may be scrvi<-eable, it may 
be bcne/ieiai, to lij-s creatures. And 
does Ciod do nothing, but w hut is neces¬ 
sary ? Is this an amiable, idea of the bo- 
veivign Go>Ddnes$ ? 'Ihis, which .seems 
ratlier derived from the conduct of indi¬ 
gent and frugal mortals, than to suit witli 
the exuberant bcnelicrnce and ricjies of 
the divine nature ? And what instance is 
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there of any thing, pertaining fo Jife and 
jfodlincss (2 Pet. i. 3.), in whirJi (Jod 
lias not dfmc much more than was ne¬ 
cessary, oven abundanthf more than we 
could either ask. or think t (Ej)hfs. iii. 
20 .) 

But if this shoulii go for nothing, it is 
failher to be obsei ied, that it might be 
necessary, (necessary for some purposes, 
though not for others), that tin* morul 
parts of Scripture should be given by in¬ 
spiration. In this u ay there is an autho¬ 
rity stumped upon them, which otherwise 
they would want. 'I'liere arc but two 
ways of teaching morality to any consi- 
ileral-Je purpose; it must be done in the 
«iay of authority, or by demonstration. 
It is plain, that how capable soever mo- 
ralit} maybe in itself of demonstration, it 
is not <h‘monstrated in Scriptuie. If then 
you take away that divine authority on 
which it i.s supposed to «!tand, what else 
do you to support it r \\ hat weight 
t‘r influence will the moial precepts of 
the bible have, if once they come to be 
considered only in this lij^it, as so many 
mor.il fentt nees of wise men f \Vould the 
ten comniundmeiits, for instance, be 
I'qHally regartled, and so efl'ectually en¬ 
gage oiir obedience to them, if they were 
supposed to be the vvonls only of a man 
vvlndly uninspired : Yet one would think 
it was not impossible, that so great a law¬ 
giver as Moves, so Uunu'd in all the uis- 
iiom of the Et.//p/o/flAt.Acis,vn. S‘2.), might 
have been able to do something of this 
kind himself. Nevertheless, we see tins 
matter was not left to him, but iJod 
urote than hiinsc/j ~j:ith his oxen /ingcr 
upon Ixo tables of stone. (E.sod. ,\\iv. 
12. .\x\i. 18. xxxii. \5, Ifi.) But this 
IS too plain to bo insisted on. 

Jt must fartliorbesaid, and it has often 
been proved by many wliters, that a 
complete rule of life is not easily, if at 
all, discoverable by men- reason. And 
from some passages evLii ot our author 
himsclfit should appear, that morality is 
a science of considerable dillicultv ; how 
much soever he may contend, on other 
occasions, tliatitis all knovvable by na¬ 
tural rea-son. Our moral ideas are not 
innate, any more than any other; “ the 
knowledge of goixl morals,” says he, “ is 
not born in every, or any mat. 

“But men come at the knowledge of 


morality, just as they do at the know¬ 
ledge of other things, by being taught.” 
But who shall teach them ? Tho.se, one 
would think, should be best <]ualified,^»> 
do it, who h;wl made this brunch of know- 
hxlge theii^ particular study. But the 
misfortune is, that when this science was 
most cultivated, it Iwcame mo.st intricate 
and perplexed, by the disputes and dif¬ 
ferences of the philosophers themselves. 

When Socrates had diverted llu'ir at¬ 
tention, which had almost wholly been 
coniine?! Ui the study of nature, to .i 
.subject which more nearly concerned 
them, there ro.se up sect after sect, con¬ 
tradicting and confuting each other : dif¬ 
fering alanit the very end, the chief hap- 
])iness of man, and by consequence dif-,^ 
icring about the means that lead to it. 
W'hat method then shall the disciple pre¬ 
fer, when the inastci’s themselves are all 
at variance? and what way shall the in¬ 
quirer take, when each of his guides gives 
him a diflerent direction ? ‘M las not 
every principle of morality, says our 
author, been as much the subject of de¬ 
bate an<l ditference, as tlie precepts or 
doctrines of revelation have? Has not 
the exUti'iice of Cbxl; the liberty of man; 
the nature of good and evil; what is hap¬ 
piness; what is It that thinks in us; whe¬ 
ther the soul be immaterial or not, im¬ 
mortal or not; the. nature of justice, mo¬ 
ral honesty; in short, every point ofmo- 
nUity or natural religion, bcOii contro¬ 
verted ? ” 

It should seem, then, that then' i» 
some darkj^sv and diiliculty in this sub¬ 
ject ; and if (b.d may in any degree re¬ 
move it, by invjiiriiig men to deliver tiw 
doctiines of morality in a plain authori¬ 
tative manner, it shfiuld seem also that 
this is a design, not unvvorthy of so wise 
and gracious a Being. If the rule of life 
be truth, it i.s not eavy for every niiin, or 
any man, to find out the whole truth; 
whii'li consi.sts not in any particular cir¬ 
cumstance, relation, or habitude of 
things, but in all of them put together. 

If it be founded in the nature ol^ithings,: 
or in the relations wh# intelli^^vt be-' 
ings stand in to one another; are all 
these discoverable, and easily discovciv.- 
able, even by> men of the best abilities ?t 
And if this truth of things be, (as it is al¬ 
lowed to be) tlic santu in effect, with th« 
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liaturti and will of God, ca/isi thou hi) indeed, they arc not formed into a re- 
searchin^^find out God, his nature and gular system, aceoi'ding t^) the rules of 
will? Canst than tind out the yilmighty art practised by men. And in this sense 
vtUo perfection : (Job .\i, 7 .) what our autlior says may be true, “ that 

But supposing that all morality may nothing C(|ual to the ethics of Tully, or 
be known by natural reason, aand that a Aristotle, \\as wrote for the lirst sixtei>ti 
great progress was made in this science centuries of Christianity.” But then, the 
by the philosophers of Greece and Rome; purif}'of moral doctrine does not at all 
we arc still to remember, that the Scrip- <lepend iipon the exactness of uietluKl in 
ture-morals came from another kind of which it is delivered ; the systems ot those 


men, in a secluded corner of the earth. 
What was there pectiliar in the, ^soil of 
Judea, that the purest and most genuine 
fruits should flourish there ? How comes 
it to pass, that all antiquity has delivered 
down to us but one book that is fn-e from 
all blemish or defect ? And yet this book 
.was coiupih'd by various authors, at very 
flisfaivt periods of time; still all is consis¬ 
tent, tdl is uniform, all hreathisi thi> same 
spirit, all conspires to tin* same (Mul; and 
though nmningj'as it were, in various 
,s(r<‘am«, through diflerent sdils and chan¬ 
nels, yet it preserves its uati\e |)uriry 
.iniidstull the pollution that surrounds it; 
and thence discovers that the source it 
proceeds from, is the foitufuiu of'tli hig 
uatem. But "hat etmsisteiiey is then* in 
the Pagan moralists, compared with one 
aiDther? What immoi.ilily is there not, 
••onsideivd in theinselce.s ? Do not souu; 
or other of them encourage, self-murder, 
the practice of exposing children, forni¬ 
cation, unch'iinness, and even the sin not 
to 1)0 named? .And do not all of them of- 
tend most grie\oiisly against the first 
principle and duty of natural religion, 
t!u‘ unity and worship of the one true, 
<iod, hy directing men to com|)ly with 
I he idolatry and superstitions of their 
ecaintry.? Is anj^ thing like this to he 
found in the Bible, thougli the 1 lebrew 
Scriptures w-cre written while that nation 
in gi'iieral were very jirone to idolatry ? 

It is certain and evident matter of tact, 
that wc cannot take any luimbcr (hardly 
anyone) of the Pagan moralists, against 
svhosc* doctrines, in some parts or other, 
there will not lie very great exceptions. 
But notliing of this kind appears in the 
Scripture morals;#iofIiing, but wliat fairly 
understood is capable of a just vindica¬ 
tion : so that from the very purity and 
supoifer «*xccllency of them one would 
imagine, that they were drawn up under 
a Conduct more than human. P is true, 


two great men, wifh’all their art and or¬ 
der, were as boneticial perhaps to the 
common jieoplii of Greece and Rome, as 
the Religion of Nature delineated is to 
the common people* of England. While 
the Gospel n*formccl the world, and ne¬ 
glecting the rules of artificial method, and 
the enticing xcurdi of'rnnn\s icisdom (1 Cor, 
ii. 1 -.), converted the hearts and renewed 
the spirits of men, turning them frotn 
darhucsi to light, and from the po'xe^ of 
Satun unto God (Acts xxvi. 18.): then 
iiifleed the Pagan moral, though it cn- 
dea\oiiied to seise itself of the gospel, 
sunk into neglect, eclipsed by the su¬ 
perior lustre of the Chnsliali; cold and 
laiiguiil were its precepts to a heart in- 
llamed with the love of a dying Ue- 
doeiner, and an eiiqity lifeless form it aji- 
peari*d, void of all Miengih ainl beauty, 
to those first and most faithful disciplos 
of tin* cross, before u'hose ryes ./c.vi/.y 
Christ had/ac/i tvidrnfti/ set forth cruci¬ 
fied among them, (Gal. in. 1 .) Pagan 
morality is little more than a shell and a 
carcass, for want of an niwanl prin¬ 
ciple to animate and inform it. This 
nwre bodj may derivi* its migm from 
the earth, as the first man’s Irom the, 
dust of the grotmil; but the inspira¬ 
tion ol the .Mmiglity is the breath oj i>fe, 
by which it becomes tt liiing wul. 

These coii'sideiations may bc‘ of smue 
weight; hut to ilruw this matter to a 
point, we must attemi to the sacn*d vviil- 
ings themselves, unJ the testimony tJie'v 
bear to one another. The sacred w ritings 
wen*, Ibr the most part, compih'd by 
men, who it is granted wore inspired upon 
some occasions ; and the moral parts of 
them lie mingleil ami intermixed with 
other matters, winch were allowedly 
given hy iiwpiration of (nxl, 'I'hus, us 
to Mo.ses and the Prophets for the Old 
'I’estamcnt, they were inspired in tlieir 
proph(*cies ; uud con we tiiink that tins 
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inspinUion immcdiatrly forsook tljpin, 
whi'iievrr they bo^jvui to dclivn- or in¬ 
culcate the niles of morality ? 'I'hey 
wrote these things at the same time, and 
in the, same page. And is it reasonable 
to suppose, they were inspired tltis mo¬ 
ment, and left to themselves ih<‘ next? 
and then perhaps inspired again the i 5 K>- 
inent ofter that, in ortJ< r to foretell some 
future event? Is not prophesying, in 
the otlu'r sense of that word, as it signi¬ 
fies to de< lare the will of God, the stand¬ 
ing law and rule of life, as useful and as 
noble an oflice, as predicting things’to 
come ? And why then should not the 1 lo- 
ly Spirit be thought equally to provide 
for both ca'-es, and to prevent any false 
prophes) ing in either sense ? Besides, any 
one may see that the pi-ophets themselves 
make no distinciion in this matter, but 
deliver their moral instrueiion-, as they 
do I'jeir predictions, in the name, and by 
the authority of God, with a— Tkux sntth 
tht Lord, and, Hrar the •a.'ord of the 
Lord, 'riien as to the other class of 
writings in the Old Testament, whieh are 
chiefly, or only, of a moral nature; they 
were either composed by men, who are 
known to have had some extraoidinary 
intvreourse with Heaven, oral least, they 
were always received by the Jewish 
rhunh, as drawn up under a divine iii- 
fluviue; and they appear to be quotevl 
luider that eharacter by Christ and liis 
AposlU;s in like manner as they quote- 
the other Sciiptures. 

Dav'id d«M‘s ndt only say of himself— 
The Spirit of the Lord spake In, me, and 
his'icord tvas in »ii/ tongue (2 Sam, xxiii. 
2.); but Christ alvso, the son of David, 
plainly intimates the same thing: Hov) 
then doth David in spirit calf him l.ord? 
(Mat. xxii. 43.) And having occasion to 
quote lo the Jews a passage from the 
Psalms, he tells them, that it was written 
in their/«a). (John xv. 25.) And when, 
after his resurrection, he expounded to 
his disciples in all the Scriptur.s, the 
things concerning liimsolf, he tells them, 
in conclusion, that all things must heful- 
Jilted, which were written in the law of* 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning him. (Luke xxiv. 
27 ,44.) St. I’eter says cxprersly, that 
David was a prophet (,\cts ii. 30.); and 
in a Psalm of imprecation, which has of¬ 


ten Iveen the mark of prophane reproach, 
he declares the Holy Ghost spake hy the 
mouth of iy<tiid. (Acts i. l6', 20.) St. 
Paul has many allegations from the 
Psalms, too numerous to be repeated; 
argues froyi thoj^^ in Mte same manner us 
he does from thii Scriptures of the Pro¬ 
phets, and lays an equal stres-s upon 
their authority *. .St Paul, in more* places 
than one, allegi-s the book of Proveilis, 
and St. James in one place seems plainly 
to ascribe, what is sanl there, to Gtwl him- 
solt. *1 hese .Apostles likewise bear testi¬ 
mony to the Iwjok of Job, and the last 
recommends it, togithvr with the Pit»- 
plu-ts, who haxe spokui in the name cj' 
the Lord, for an example,^ of suli'enng 
affliction, and of puttence. (1 Gor. in. 
19 . Jam. V. 10, 11.) But lluix'is the 
Jess occasion to be solicitous about eveiy 
paiticular book in tlie Old 'l estameiit, 
since St. t'uul has co.il’rined ilu autho¬ 
rity ot tlieni all, not ci.ly in the words of 
the text, but al.c. vvhvu be nils I's, that 
ll'halsorrer thi/.gs werr Wiitten a fort- 
time, were writte/i jor our learning ; that 
we through pafimec and conifoit if the 
Scriptures might htne hope. (Bom. xv. 
4.) I’.vtry one in bt. Paul’s lime un¬ 
derstood liy the Scriptures a system of 
writings that chiimed to come from God. 
And would lie have countenanced this 
claim, by such a fiusiuige as this, unless 
he had thought, th:it it was ju.stly found¬ 
ed ; and that these Scrijilures, through 
patience and comfort ot w Inch wc might 
have hope, did really come from the 
God oj'patii nee and consolation ! (Rom. 

V. .'5.) 

A.s to the inspiration of .St. Paul him¬ 
self, no one, that calls himself a Chris¬ 
tian, cun wiib any consistency deny it. 
IJis pretentions to it are so frequent, and 
so plain, that if he had it nut, he must 
have been a grand impostor. Pic de¬ 
clares, that the gospel he preached was 

* See the following passages, viz, Rom. iii. 
4, to, <cc. iv. 6,7, 8. viii. 36.10. 18. xi. 0 10. 
XV. 5. 9. 11, 1 Cor. iii. 20. xv. S5. 17. 3 Cor. 
ix 9. ICphcK, -T. 8. Neb. i. 5, to the pnrf of the 
chapter. Heb. ii. 6, 7, 8s 12, IS. i^. 7, 8, 9, 
&(;. iv. 3. 5, 7. v. 5. 6. vii. 17. 21. x. 5, 6, 
&c. XI ii. 6. Jt arrms clear from these pai- 
sagvi>,that St. Paul did nut cousidefthc Psalms 
ef Djvid as a Book of Songs, that had^intbiiig 
of prophetic in them. Sm Five liettv’re eon- 
cvraing Inspiration) Itc. p. lOSv 
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not after roan, that he conferred not 
about it with flesh and blood, or with 
any of the other Apostles, neither received 
ht* it of any man^ neither was taught it^ 
hut hr/ the reveUtion of Jestts Christ. 
(Gal. j.) What couU this gospel be, 
which was the fcu^ect St. Paul’s 
preaching, but the same which is the sub¬ 
ject of his writings? The whole scheme 
of salvation by Jesus Christ, the privi¬ 
leges and the conditions of the gospel- 
covenant, the doctrine of justification, 
though not by the works of tlte law, ei¬ 
ther natural or Jewish, yet by a faith that 
wnrketh by love (Gal. v. 6.J, that com¬ 
prehends all Christian morality, and is 
the root ajj^ foundation of all Christian 
obedience. This gospel 4ie received by 
ike. revelation of Jesus Christ, and this 
gospel he preached rti/M the Holy Ghost 
sent down Jrom heaven. (Peter i. 12.): 
which things (says he, joining himself 
with the other Apostles), we also speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy Ghost teaehrth. 
(I'^or. ii. 13.) It is very unreasonable 
then to suppose, that he did not write, as 
well as preach, this doctrine, under the 
same divine conduct and direction. In¬ 
deed the very character of his writings 
themselves allow us not room to doubt of 
it. For they abound with prophecies and 
doctrines of mere revelation and doctrines 
that are themselves a sort of prophecies; 
as arc all those that relate to the future 
state of Christ's church, his second ad¬ 
vent, the rise of antichrist, and the like. 
So that here, to borrow our autlioPs own 
observ.ation, “ the events, which we sec 
in the world, establish the credit of the 
Apostle, and prove that he had some in-’ 
tercourse with Heaven; they prove that 
be was actually inspired." But, t)icn', 

Wc arc reminded in luiothcr place, that 
there are some things in the Epistles, 
which are spoken without any command¬ 
ment from the Lord, in which the apos¬ 
tles gave their judgment; and here it 
seems we have no authority to say, that 
thtpr did it by inspiration. 

The case h^re referred to, though ex¬ 
pressed in this genera] manner, is only 
that of St. Paul in 1 Cor. vii, where, 
supposing all to be true which this writer 
suspects, it only shews, that in a parti¬ 
cular point of present, expediency, about 


which the AposUc, had been consulted, 
he had received no immediate direct 
command from Heaven. ’I'liis exception, 
in this particular case, is so far from 
hurting his general claim to inspiration, 
that it strengthms it; it shews the ho¬ 
nesty of this Apostle, and his care not to 
obtrude any thin^ upon the church, under 
the stamp o( divine authority, which re¬ 
ally wanted that impression. But, after 
all, the matter may be wholly mistaken; 
and the opposition may lie, not between 
St. Paul and himself, as sometimes writ¬ 
ing by inspiration, and sometimes not; 
but between what St. Paul determined iq 
the then present distress, and the com¬ 
mands delivered by our I.ord hin^clf 
while he was here on earth, obliging all 
Christians in all ages of the world. And 
as to this Apostle's saying, in the conclu¬ 
sion of the chapter, and 1 think also, that 
I hate the spirit of God, it intimates no 
distrust, that he himself had of his inspi¬ 
ration : but is a fine, and at the same 
time a severe, rebuke to some certain 
persons in the church of Corinth, who 
seem to have been as cautious in this 
alfair of inspinuion, as some certain 
teachers now in oiir's. But to all such 
le.ichers St. Paul said then, and to ail 
such now his words may be applied. If 
a man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge, that the 
things I write unto you, are the com¬ 
mandments of the Lord. (1 Cor. xiv. 37.) 

With regard to the other Apostles who 
wrote any part of thte New Testament, w« 
must remember, that, according to our 
Lord's niost ti^ie promise, they were filed 
with the Holy Ghost, who guided them 
into all truth, taught them all things, and 
brought all things to their rentembr'ance, 
whatsoever Christ had said unto them. 
(John, xiv. 26'. xvi. 13.) St. Mark and 
St. Luke indeed wore not of this number, 
but the reason of the case extends to them; 
and there is no cau.se to think, that in 
that miraculous age, when there was so 
plentiful an effusion of the spirit, these 
men should be left wholly to themselves 
in compiling those writings, which are of 
perpetual use and benefit to the church, 
ludei'd, as botli the Jewish and Christian 
religion are founded upon facts, it si'cms 
a sort of inconsistency in the divine con¬ 
duct, tliat diu Historians, who record 
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thciC facts, should bo loft exposed to all 
the mistakes and iuc«)nvoniencob ol' hu¬ 
man frailly, th'd ]iini.»« If was tlie King 
of the Jews in a peculiar inaiiiicr, and 
the history of that cliureh and nation is 
ill dloct the history of his government. 
And therefore it seems not at all wonder¬ 
ful, that men raised uj) by his provi¬ 
dence, shouUI be guided by his spirit, to 
record, as it were, the actions of his own 
reign. 

Hut I have Icin too tedious already to 
engage in this point at present; let me 
only say, that Irom the character of the 
pei'sons who wrote these histones, as far 
as these authors can be known ; troin the 
chmacter tlu'y have always home in the 
Jewish, and in the Christian churcii; 
and from the countenance givui to tins 
chaiaeler by our Lord and his Aposilis ; 
it should siem, lh.it they are ot a . lass f.ir 
superior to any human wiitings. Jews 
as well as Christians have had oilier his- 
turiuiis who wrote with great laitlitulness, 
as well as other moralists, who wrote 
■with a pious inti'iitioii; yet we see these 
qualifications did not .ulvance them to tlii' 
same high rank with the other, nor aie 
tlitir eomposiiions reckoned a part of die 
sacred, volume. It must he want of ac¬ 
quaintance witli the Sciiptiires, or pre- 
judii e against them, that hinders us from 
sub'cnhitig to this judgment of antiquity. 
For to a mind duly disposed l«i study 
them, ihey ilisrover their oiigin by their 
own intrinsic e.veellence. 'i'hey may not 
be all of the same usefulness and digniry ; 
nor are any other of the works ot (.od ; 
blit in this, a.s in olher ie‘.pects, resemble 
the lights of lieavi n ;wheie thougii one itar 

Ilf torn uiioiher itar in ^iory, yet 
they all dccian the glory of (rod, an/l 
proclaim the omnipotence and the wiv 
doin of Jiim that made them. 

SERMON XXIII. 
r>y GtocfaxBa RiiiitY, LI.-B. 

The Divinity a»«l Personality of the 
II01.Y Ghost asserted from tlie 
» New Testament. 

Ac IS, xix, 1, 2, 3. 

Afd it came to pass, that irhiie ApoJIos was at 
. CariBtfi,' Paul itaving pushed through tlie 


upper coasts, canio to Eplle^U'>: and fniding 
Cia'taiti ilisi'iples. 

He said niJtn them. Have ye. r'ceivid the Holy 
Ghost since yc believeiJ ? And they said 
unto him. We have not so much as heard 
whether llu re be. any Iluly Ghost. 

And he said unto th(in, Unto what then wire 
yc ba[itizi>d^ AnctWlhey said, uuto Joan’s 
baptism. ' 

.St. P.vul, set .apart to the ministry by 
the spirit of God, and by him directed 
and a.vsi.st<'d in the discharge of it, ajv 
plies hiiqself with all diligence to the 
w’lirk ; as occasions required, preaching 
the gospel (Acts, xiv. 21.); strengthen¬ 
ing the disciples (Acts, .xviii, 23.); or¬ 
daining elders (Arts, xiv. 23.); confirm¬ 
ing the churches (.Acts, xvji%l.); and 
publishing the dpo.stolical decrees (Acts, 
\vi. 4 .) Whou he met with disciples, to 
whoM- jiroficiency ho was a stranger, the 
text intorins us what method this skilful 
apostle took to let liimself readily into a 
knowledge of it, in order to address him¬ 
self the most properly to their necessities. 
The cardinal question with him was, 
Hnve yc received the Holy Ghost since ye 
Inlicxcdt But how astonished was he 
to hear the answer of these supposed 
Christians at Ephesus, /Ec have not so 
wnch as heard, u'hcfher there l*c any Holy 
Ghost! Supposing them Christians,- late¬ 
ly eonverteU, as bt. Paul apprehended, 
such ignorance was not to be accounted 
for: ni-stiuctiun in tliis point being of the 
\eiy es'.enco and first rudimi nts of their 
religion; Unto what ihtn, says he, were 
ye haytizvd! They inform him, that 
tin y had never :e(eived (’hrist’s baptism, 
only tliat of .; >hn. 'I’his sufficiently 
.sohtd 'Ik; diflii ulty, and pointed out to 
the ajiosile what was necessary for these 
Ephi sian disciple.., which he accordingly 
supplies by baptism. (.Acts, .wi. 5, (i.) 
and imposition of hand.s. 

'I'liis p.assuge of scripture will naturally 
lead us to observe, ‘ Tluit a knowledge 
of the Holy Ghost is essential to Christi¬ 
anity,' a.s of one to whom we are. conse¬ 
crated at our baptism, and as an ailicle 
of that faith required of every man before, 
he be admitted to that sacrament. When, 
the Ephesians tell bt. Paul, We have not 
so mac/t as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghost, he immediately asks, mto 
what then were ye baptized? AVe learn far- 
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thtT, ‘ That it is not suffioicnt for a Chris- 
tiaii baifly to havc-a speculative know- 
leil^eor faith in the Holy Ghost, but also 
that ho mciire him:' Have ye. rcccncd 
the Holy Ghost since ye believed t Which 
will open to an enqpiry ‘ yto the oxpe- 
tlioncy and nece^ity of receiving him,’ 
which is of so groat importanre that St. 
Paul makes it his leading question in or¬ 
der to judge of the true state and profi¬ 
ciency of these Ephesian disciples. And 
this will fitly aftbrd an occasion of consi- 
ileriug *■ the means by which ^lie Holy 
Ghost is usually dispensed to us,’ of 
which we have here some information, 
They u'cre baptized in the name of the 
Ijord Jestf^ And when Paul laid his 
hands upon thein^ the Holy Ghost came, 
on them. Points which our divini-ly in¬ 
structed Apostle thought of the utmost 
importance to Christianity, and* therefore 
ne\er unseasonable from a Christian 
ti'acher : points immeiliately flowing from 
that mysterious truth, which this lecture 
was intended to inculcate, and therefore 
not foreign to the occasion of my appear¬ 
ing here at this time : and as the learning 
of my predecessors has t>initted nothing 
which relates to the otlu'r branch of' this 
doctrine, m/. tiie second person of the 
ever blessed Trinity, it becomes llic 
most proper business of their successor 
to apply himself to this less cultivated 
province: and 1 wish I could not add, 
that the carelessni'ss of many supposed 
Christians, sinking them almost into the 
state of the Ephesian disciples, of not 
knowing whesher there be any Holy 
Ghost, and the unwholesome remedies 
which mistaken zeal lias applied to re¬ 
form this evil, have made an attempt of 
this kind now particularly necessary. I 
shall therefore endeavour to iiif'urm the 
ignorant, and satisfy the perplc.xed Chris¬ 
tian in the four following points; 

I.- That there is an Holy Ghost; 
wl^proin I shall endeavour to state the 
scriptuic doctrine of his essence and per¬ 
sonality. 

H. In what manner he is received; 
and how we may know whether we have 
tcccived him or not. 

III. To what ends the receiving of 
him is necessary. And, 

IV. The means by wliich we may re¬ 
ceive him. 


HIDE E V, r.r..R. 

Ill treating of which, may the Blessed 
Spirit, who is the subject of them, so 
cleanse tlie thoughts of our hearts by his 
gentle inspiration, that all carnal affec¬ 
tions being subdued, they may be open 
to receive his light and truth, in the so¬ 
ber use of those means wliich he has ap¬ 
pointed, prayer, (James, i. 5.) and the 
word of God! (John, 5,3.0.) 

First I shall shew that there is an Holy 
(Jhosf, and endeavour to state the .seri|>- 
ture doctrine of his essence and persona¬ 
lity. 

Spirit, or in old British, Gliost, is a 
minu' of kind, taken in scripture rather 
negatively, in opposition to what it is not, 
than defining what it i.s; as, a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see vie have 
(Luke x.xiv. 39.): and it is likewise dis¬ 
tinguished from the animal soul and 
liesh, as by St. Jude, sensual [or animalj 
havtne; nut the Spirit, Wherefore it 
would be a great mistake to ascribe to 
tlie Holy Ghost such eftVets and opera¬ 
tions, as owe themselves only to the flesh 
or animal lifi*. 'I’o these it is really op- 
posi'd ; but it is called a Spirit only by 
:i'metaphor or analogy, as the nearest 
approach which the grossiK'ss of our 
ideas, the types of sensible objects, can 
make to the tnu* nature of it. Its subti¬ 
lity, and activity, mighty in its effects, 
but mdisceriiihU- in its operation, arc the 
points of comparison ; and therefore ap¬ 
plied to Gotl, and to angels whether 
good or evil, and to the human or rational 
soul. But wlu'D applied to these, it 
would be absurd to understand the word 
in its strict and proper signification, so as 
to infer the same qualities, properties, 
anil effects in them, as in the air or wind 
itself. If Gotl, for his powerful and 
bouiulless energy be called a spirit, and 
be do.scriboil a'ijiyhig upon the xcings of 
thcwmdy (Ps, .wiii. 10.) yet would it be 
strange divinity to infer from thence an 
inconstancy and changcxibleness in him, 
uith ickom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. (James i. 17.) ff he 
vialicth his angels spirits, (Heb. i. 7.)sent 
forth to minister for those who shall be 
hvis of salvation, (Heb. i. 14.) the 
velation, which tell us so, would be of 
litth* u.se, should we argue from thence, 
that their voice was delusive amt unmean¬ 
ing as the echo, repeating hbthing but 
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what ourselves first gave nut; that they 
were in this respect become wind also, 
and the word was not in them, (Jcr. v. 
13.) So again the human soul, itst'lf 
undiscerned, yet discoveretj by its cflccts, 
when we hear the sound thereof in tlie 
voice of reason, is called the spirit that is 
in many (Job, xxxii, 8.) as it btou s where 
it listeth, (John iii. 8.) because wo. can¬ 
not command it to animate what muss we 
please, and hnow not whence it comet A or 
whither it gocth ; hut to stretch the com¬ 
parison farther than the points of siinili. 
tude intended, would lead us to that 
false conclusion of the ungodly, that wc 
shall be hei'cafier os though we had m;- 
ver been, because the breath in our nos¬ 
trils is as smoke, and our spirit shall 
vanish as the sojt air. (Wisd. ii. 3.) 
As it hath pleased Cod to convey the 
knowledge of heavenly things to us only 
by tlie'mediation of sensible objects, wc 
must remember, that these sensible ob¬ 
jects arc but types and characters of 
what they signify, and not the things 
themselves; wherefore as the rcM'inbiance 
is not universal, the application should 
be limited; and not carried fartlicr than 
scripture warrants,‘^or c\erbe interpreted 
literally, only by analogy : otherwise the 
wildest fancies and grossest conci its may 
be advanced as true divinity, if we will 
admit for such, all the conclusions which 
a lively imagination may extract from 
metaphor. 

After having guarde<l against these 
grosser errors v hich rise from a confusion 
of kind, we may proceed to distinguish 
this spirit more pai’ticulariyfromali others, 
to which the name is common, by the 
character annexed, the Holy Ghost. It 
is therefore very ditieront from the spirit 
that is in man, which wa.s so disordered 
by the fall of Adam, tliat far from com¬ 
municating holiness for the sanctifying of 
others, it has none inherent in itself, but 
ei'cry imaginatiot{ of the thoughts of our 
hearts are oniy evil continually. (Gen. 
vi. 5.) And ^11 more so is it from tliose 
spirits or angels whose character is. di¬ 
rectly opposite to this, and who are call¬ 
ed emlangelsy (Psal. Ixxviii. 4.9.) foul, 
(Mark, ix. 25.) unclean spirits. (Mat. 
X. 1.) It remains then that this Holy 
Ghost is either one of the goori angels, or 
the spirit and substance of God himself. 


How immense soever the distance may 
be betwixt creature and creator, yrt the 
sou of man is so inconveniently situated, 
as not easily to fhscern it tlirough the in¬ 
terposition of the senses. If wc usually 
take our accounts of the sum, not by his 
real appearance in thcf^ieavens, but by 
the shadows w hich he casts among us ; 
htuv much more wiieu we would search 
out God, who dwells in the light which no 
man can approach unto, (I Tim. vi. 16'.) 
must wc be scut ti> judge of him by the 
dusky iTU'Jiums that Intervened If the 
itivisihle things of him arc clearly seen, 
(Horn. i. 20.) yet it is no otlierwiso than 
as they arc understood by the things that 
arc made. Right it'a-son can pcpcced safe 
enough by making due use of the index, 
yet denying any exact resemIdance; but 
imagination is apt to perplex m, by al¬ 
ways ivpre.scntiijg the medium, and con¬ 
founding the projmrties of the sign with 
the thing signified; and by mistaking these 
indices for just ropresi'iitatiuns. fik’eptics 
deny all divine truths, and bigots believe 
any absurdity. When God would e.xhi- 
bit himself to Elijah, and signify his 
}H>wer and anger against tiie iinpii'tii’s of 
Ahab and Jezelml. a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, (1 Kings, xix. 
11 , 12.) after that came an earthquake, 
and iii'ter that a fire ; yet the Lord was 
not in the wind, the earthquake, -or the i 
lire; so ifCiud be called a spirit ora 
fire, wc must not exfiect to ‘find the real 
essence or attributes of Clod in tliose sym¬ 
bols ; for they ‘U'c botli of them ci>^a- 
tures: wheuo' it must be great raskmiss 
to infer or conclude strictly from the sym¬ 
bols, as it will endanger either our faith, 
or our reason, and lead to infide‘lity or a 
blind cnxlulity. In the point before us, 
the term itselt will nut discover to us, 
wbethej- the spirit spoken oC, be the di¬ 
vine nature to wiiicli it is sometimes ap¬ 
plied analogically, or whether H bo a cre¬ 
ated substance, w^bich it signifies pro¬ 
perly. In order to discover this, we must 
search the scriptures, which alone can 
inform us w’hat are the appropriate clia- 
racters which distinguish God and the 
creature; and which diese characters 
are applied to the Holy Ghost. The 
divine nature is set forth to us, 1 • b^ in¬ 
communicable attributes whichfiow trom, 
and declare his essence: 2. by works 
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which testify those attributes^ and which 
aie impossible for creaturis to perform: 
jind by an appiopriate honour which 
is the creatun-’s acknowledgment of him. 

]. 't'lie inflonimunuable attributis, 
which Iloa iiora and declare bis essence, 
aieprtncipally these; Onfiiiscienec, Om- 
niprestmee, Eti rnity, an«l Omnipotence. 
7 hese cannot agree with the limited per¬ 
fections of a creature, and arc the scrip¬ 
ture charaitcrs ol Ood, whose vmlei- 
ttanding in injunitc ; (iSal. cxivii. 5.) tlte 
futncAS v:hkk fillet h all in all; (Kpii. i. 
*’ 3 .) ichtch and U'hivh was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty, (Rev. i, 8.) 
The sphit then to which these attributes 
i^re givep in sciipture is God. Rut these 
an; ascribed to the Holy Cihost, the spi¬ 
rit which seanheth all things, yea the 
deep things of Godi (1 Cor. ii. 10.) 
which Ua let'll unto all truth, t_.Iohn xvi. 
13.) and is therefore called the Spirit of 
U'lsu-ini and Herelntion, {Eph. i. 17 ) 
He is ihe \ery ar^uiat ht and testimony 
of God s »)mnij ieseii..»., u'ln dwtllcth in 
m liow widely soL\er dispei-scd ontl scat¬ 
tered by his spirit. (1 John iv. i;J.) He 
IS called the eternal spirit ; (IJeb. i.\. 
l-f.) aixl though tins text should be 
tliougiu rallierto signity the divine nature 
which was in (!hiist, than point to the 
Holy Ghost mentiiiued in the fe.xt, yet we 
caniWit but conceive Him eternal whom 
wc read of moxinp upon the wafers, ere 
time began, bellire the exeniiig and the 
morning made the Jirst day, (Gen. i. 2.) 
and who shall abide fur tx cr. (John xiv. 
l6'.) Nor can lie be otherwise than Om¬ 
nipotent, wlio is t/iejinger of God, (^Luk. 
xi. 20. compared with Math- xii. 28.) 
and the power of ihe Highest. H'Uk. i. 
35.) If any expect at>ntemeiit to be 
made for these poetical expressions, us 
owing themselves to the oriental gran¬ 
deur, I must obstirve, so far from that, 
that on the other side allowances must be 
made for the poverty of language, which 
faints beneath tiie weight of that truth, it 
was intended to carry: which will ap¬ 
pear by appealing, 

2. 'I'o the works peculiar to God, and 
which are testimonies of his attributes. 
I'hus St. Paul tells us, His eternal power 
and godhead we clearly seen from the 
creation of the world ; (Rom. i. 20.) and 
God chailcDges it solely to himself 
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without tlic aid or ministry of others; 

1 am the Lord that maketh all things, and 
stretcheth forth the heax'ens alone. (Is. 
xiiv. 24.) \ et by his word %oere the hea¬ 
vens made, and all the host of' them by 
the spirit of his mouth, (Fsal. xxxiii. 6.) 
and by bis spirit he garnished the kea- 
rens. (Job, xxvi. 13.) So agHiii it w'as 
God wiio breathed into man the breath of 
hfe, (Gen. ii. 7-) in xobom we fix'e, more, 
and hate our being. (Acts, xvii. 28.) 
Yet holy Job tells us, that the spirit of 
God made him, and the breath o/' 
Almighty gave him life. (Job, xxxiii. 
4.) 'I’he divine power which (Rom. i. 4.) 
raised up Christ from the dead was the 
spirit ot holiiii'ss, and who likewise shall 
quicken our mortal bodies, (Rom. viii. 

11.) and the miracles which none can do 
eveepf God be with him, (Job. iii. 2.) are 
the gifts, (1 Cor. ii. 4.) an<l demonstra¬ 
tion of the Spirit. (I Cor. xii. 4. 10.) 
From his omniscience he is enabled to 
teach all things i^Joh. xiv. 2t).); and 
from his umnipivsence, to accompany 
the apostles, and give them power to ^ 
wiIhcsscs both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the ut- 
hrmust part of the earth, (.Acts, i, 8.) 

3. When God's attributes are proved 
from his works, he expects man's uc- 
know K'dgcmcnt of his divinity by a pecu- * 
liar honour, which honour lie wilt not 
give or allow to another. (Is. xlii. 8.) 
Such arc religious invocation and ad¬ 
dress; consocruting oiirsdvc's to his ser¬ 
vice by baptism; benediction in bis name; 
and dcdk-utuig temples to him. Yet tlii.s 
honour we are allowed to pay tea the 
Holy Ghost, but to no created power 
wlnitever. 'I'lius our Saviour diri'Cts us, 
Prat/ the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth labourers into the har¬ 
vest. (Mat. ix. 38.) Hut the Holy 
Ghost IS the lord of the harvest; it was 
he that separated Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts, xiii. 2.); wl^ose office in general 
it is to appoint ox'erseers over the flock to 
feed the church of God (Acts, xx. 28.); 
and who is expressly mentioned as tlic 
lord of the harvest in this text by St. 
Luke, who tells us, as the most axeicni 
MSS. read) that Cfoist chose the apostles 
through or by the Holy Ghost. And he 
only can be that third person distinct from 
the father and the Son to whom St. Paul 
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prays in both his epistles to the Thcs- are the 'tempfat nf the Holy Ghoxf. (1 
salonians, That the I,ord would make Cor, vi. 19 .) And St. Paul avows the 
them increase and abound in love, to the tonsrijucnce, exhorting to. flcc fomica- 
end he might establish their hearts in ho- tion, lest wo defile our bodies, for the 
liness before God even the Father, at temple of God is holy, ithich temple ye 
the coming of' our Lord Jesus Christ, are. (1 Cor. ^ii. 17 .) From these, ar- 
And again, The Lord direct your hearts guments, and mon' ot the like nature, wc 
into the love of God, and into the patient should certainly be led to infer that the 
vailing for Christ. (1 Thes. iii'. 12, 13. Holy Chost is no other than the Divinfc 
2 Thes. lii. 5.) 'I’he Lord here addressed Spirit, very God. And that we should 
to is neither the Father, nor the Son, and be safe in such an inference, appears from 
is suflieienily pointed out to be the Holy this, that the divini'ly instructed apostles 
Ghost, as the author of love and of ho- themselves liave often made it before us. 


liness. Another instance of this honour 
is renouncing all other gods, and so¬ 
lemnly dedicating ourselves to the ser¬ 
vice of the true God, by being baptized 
into his name; an honour which St. 
•Paul seems fearliil lest any sliquid 
ascribe to him, as the angel in tiie Apo¬ 
calypse lost St. John should worship 
him (Rev. xxii. y.); and iilesses God 
that he had baptized two only, lest any 
should say Jhat he baptized in his out ? 
name (1 Cor, i. 1.5.); yet this baptism 
is appointed to be equally in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost (Matt, x.wiii. ly.)’; and 
being then ad(>ptcd by the Spirit, and 
born of tbe Spirit, we thereby ^i'e«)j«e 
the sons of God. .-\notlier branch of re¬ 
ligious worship is blessing. for this pur¬ 
pose the tribe of T.tvi was separatetl t(, 
stand bef ore the l.ord and to bless in his 
name, (jjevit. X. 8.) When St. John wrote 
to the seven churehes in .\sia, he wishes 
them grace and peace not only from l/'m 
who was, and is, and is to come, but 
alvlffrom the seten spirits lehick are be¬ 
fore his throne, and from Jesus Christ 
(Rev. i. 4.): whore the number regards 
not a multiplicity of persons, but the ma¬ 
nifold graces of the Holy (’host, fii 
which manner St. Paul blessed Ins Co¬ 
rinthians long before ; The grace of the 
f.ord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be 
with you all. Amen. (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) 
The fourth insl^ci; of religious honour 
wa.s consecrated temples, which is al¬ 
ways done either to the true, or to a 
filkely rcputixl God. And the true (ipd 
reckons the building or making temples 
toothers, as a forsaking of him. Lrael 
hath forgotten, his Maker, and bvildeth 
tcneples. viii. 14) Bur our bodies 


Because the Holy Cihost dwells in us, 
therefore our bodies arc the temples of 
God, St, Peter informs us that Prophecy 
came not of old time by the wilt of man, 
but holy men if God spake as they verc 
moved by the Italy Ghost. (2 Pet. i, 21.) 
But St. Paul tolls us that this Holy (Jliost 
was God. For all scripture, says he, is 
gv.en by inspiration if God (2 Tim. iii. 
!().); and it was God who at sundry times, 
and in divers manners spnhe in time past 
vnto the fathers by the prophets, (lli'b. 
i. 1.) Which justifies the conclusion 
generally drawn fiom the jia^.sago in the 
Arts, where theca''e of Ananias and Sap- 
phira is related, IChy hath Satan filled 
thine heart to He vnto the Holy Ghost t 
—thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God. (Acts, V. 3, 4.) Naj' the very 
incommunicable name Jehovah i? fre- 
rpiently ascribed to him by the evange¬ 
lical writers. Wt> arc inlormed.in the 
pentateuch that the Lord (nin*) spake 
unto Moses, sa\:'ig, Let them make me 
a sanctuary, thut / may dxcc/t among 
them ; according to all that I shew thee, 
even so shall ye make if. (Kxod. xxv. 
L 8. y.) St. Paul referring to this, says, 
tliiit Moses was adi'.iDnished of God, when 
be was about to make the tabernaelc ac¬ 
cording to the pattern shewjsl him; 
which pattern he informs was ty^iiral, a 
figure for the time present, the Holy 
Ghost, signifying thereby such and such 
truths. (Heb. viii. 5. comp, with Heb, 
■ix.y. See also Heb. viii. 10.'comp, 
with Heb. x. I 6 .) And to mention no 
more, in the 6th of Isaiah, the pi-o- 
plief represents Uic Lord (Jehovah) jff- 
ting upon the throne, high and lifted Up, 
and his train filled the' temple. Above 
stood the seraphim, and one cried vnto 
the othn- and said, Holy.'hahi, holy, Lord 
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Gud of Hosts, the whole earth is full 
of his glorv. And Isaiah heard the voice 
of the ’Lord sailing, whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us / then said 1, here 
a7n 1, send me^ And he said, go and tell 
this people, liearyc i/ulced, but understand 
not: and sec ye indeed, btt perceive not, 
iStf. (Isaiah, vi. 1, 2, 3,8.) 'I'Iktc is no 
(fuestion innilp, but that this is thu true 
(.lOil: yet here we have an intimation 
of a plurality in his essence, in the 8th 
verse, fl^hom shall f send, and who will 
go for us and a farther infimation in 
the ad verse, that this plurality is a 
'IVinity, Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of 
Hosts ! And :ii>;reeably to these intima¬ 
tions those inspired cominentators, St. 
John and .St. Luke, inehule tlie second 
and third persons of the Trinity in this 
idea of the Lord God of Hosts; iheiirst 
ascrihjni; the "lory then seen to tlie Son 
.'John, xii. 41.); and the latter, in his 
history of tlu' Apostles, a'-eribiin; the 
words to the Holy tihosl. (Acts, x.wiii. 

If then that spirit, to which diviru' in¬ 
communicable attributes, works, honour, 
and names are a-'Cribcd, is (Jod ; and if 
<li\ine revelation be the proper evidence 
from whmee only we can receive inlor- 
ination in liiispoint, how c:in we conclude 
otherwise than that the Holy (ihost is 
God? Will it Ih>. said the evidence* has 
been tampered with, and coriiipted by 
the Catholics ? Yet here the various co¬ 
pies, viTsions, and additions agive, abun¬ 
dantly suflicient to support the premises. 
Will thi‘y say theeonclusion is illogical? 
Yet tlu! first Christians, who are likely to 
be the best intcTpreters of Scripture, were 
tully in the belief of it; tuliiiv synods and 
councils found no cause to eeusuvo their 
faith in this article, but est.ibhshed it by 
theu* suhrages and decrees; iiuy the one 
half of our aclveisaries tin* Sabellians and 
bocinians have allowed it: only Ariiis 
and Macedoiiius, with such as tight from 
tlieir tents, have had courage enutigii to 
encounter tliose arguments, and attack 
the, divinity of the Holy Ghost. 'I’lnt 
o'.hcis infer it so necessarily, as to per¬ 
suade. themselves, that he is no .other 
than th&'very person of the Father^ con- 
sidci^d under a iliflerent mode of acting; 
'or Uiat he is a {p^ality or energy of iho 
divine . Hature.v error as 


little countenanced in scripture, as that 
which would degrade liim into the rank 
of creature's, for from thence we Icam 
that the Holy Ghost has a personal sub¬ 
sistence, and is therefore nuire than a 
quality or energy of the divine nature; 
and that this personal sub.sistence is dis¬ 
tinct from the person of the Father, and 
also of the Son. 

'I'hus, to know and to will arc personal 
properties ; but these are ullinni'd of the 
lloly Gliost. The things of God knoweth 
no person but the spirit ofGo^l, jj-;- «’ nh 
■niiufj.’t. (i Cor. ii. 11.) And, all these 
worketh that one and the selfsame spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will, 
(1 Cor. xii. 11.) And agreeably hereto 
lie is repre.sented as decreeing (.Acts .xv'. 
'J8.), as appointing to the%im\try (Acts, 
xiii.'i).), a.s .yyjcrtG'/i" (John, xvi. 13.), as 
giving (1 Cor. xii. 7-), and as witnessing 
(John, xv.'20'.) : he is also said to come 
(.lohn, xvi. 13.), to dicc/l (Horn. viii. 
f). n.), to be resUied f.Acls, vii. 51.), 
and the lik(’, whicli with many more, na¬ 
turally lead to the ('atholic belief that 
the spirit thus characterised luust be a 
person. .\iid itxleed Sabt Ilius is consist¬ 
ent enough; for, as from the lormer 
arguments he acknow lecige-s tlie Holy 
Ghost to be God, so from the.se he 
acknowledges him to ia* a jicmon, no 
otiier tlian tlu* person of (Jod the Father. 
Hut the o[)iiiiou of the Sociuians finds no 
eountenunce here ; a chit'f ma.ster in that 
sdiool first lays clown as a principle, that 
the Holy Ghost is a mere quality, neither 
a person nor a substance, tor these two 
reasons; 1. Ueeause he is called 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of Christ, 
fhcreibri' it is not a jx-rson itself, but only 
the quality ol’a person; and, *2dly, be- 
cauM* it IS elsewhere called the power of 
God, which is a mere quality, and we. 
ouglit not without great and sulficient 
cause to leave the propriety of words, and 
explain them in an improjK’r sense. But 
it has been already si'cii, ili.u in diviuo 
subjei’ts we cannot conclude .strictly from 
the primary or jiropei signification of the 
terms. ‘2dly, I observe, that the Jews 
(and to them, and by them, was the reve¬ 
lation made) had other ideas of those 
tcirmsthan Crellius would recommend to 
us ; they believed the spirit which is the 
soul pf a man was the person of the man 
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and that a proselyte at his baptiMn re¬ 
ceived another spirit, or soul, whereby 
he, became another man. Haptism there¬ 
fore was called among them i-cgencrution 
and a new birrh, and the New' Testament 
is full of allusions to these notions, which 
shews they were common at that time, as, 
being born again (John, iii. .’i.), patting 
o^' the did man (Col. iii. fl.), becntnifig 
new creatures (2 Cor. 17-)> and the 
like: so again power among the Jews, in 
theology, signified more than a quality ; 
it certainly meant a person; when angels, 
prirtcipalitiA, and powers (Rom. viii. 38.) 
are ranked together,•< persons are meant 
at least, if not spirits that were persons, 
and Simon Magus was believed by some 
to be the great power of (lod : and 
among their difiters the power signilies 
the person of God himself, agreeably to 
which our Saviour is described as sitting 
at the right hand of power. (Matt, xxvi, 
<)4-) Wherefore by his own rule CrelHus 
should have observed the propriety of 
idiom among those wiio ust'd it, and 
thence inferred the personality of the 
Holy Ghost from his being the spirit of 
God, and the power of the Highe.st. 
And when to this so many [HTsonal pro¬ 
perties arc assigned to him in scripture, 
his <dd rule will never help him to guard 
against the Catholic conclusion. Others 
tlierefore have recourse to rhetoric, and 
resolve some of those expressions into a 
prOSPpopceia, by applying to the attribute 
that pcisonality whicli properly belongs 
to him ■ whose the attribute is; a-, the 
Uoly Ghost said, separate me Saul and 
Bepgiabes, means, thul God by his wis¬ 
dom said so. And where this figure will 
uot serve their purpose, thi y suppose a 
metonymy, ascribing personal properties 
to the spirit of God, which belong to the 
man who is assisted by the spirit, as, the 
spirit scareheth all things, means, the true 
belicviag Christian, in whom God’s spint 
is, searcheth all things. But neither of 
diese figures ViU interpret the personal 
properties ascribed to the Holy Ghoot. 
llkere are no 'less than six ascribed to 
him in one* single verse, IVAen he (the 
otlicr comforter understood) the spmt of 
truth is come, he shall guide you into all 
truth; for he shall not speak kmse^, 
hut wketsaeicer he 'shtdl hear thsi shell he 
tpeak, etnd he thaU shew you things te 


come. (John, xvi, 13.) No figure will en¬ 
able us to interpret this text quite through, 
cither of the person of the Fathei', of 
w hom the Holy Ghost is supposed to be 
an attribute; or of the ^pirsims of the 
Apostles, to whom it was promised to be 
communicated^ If of the latter, this must 
be the English of it; the Apostles by tli© 
assistance of divine wisdom shall com% 
and guide themselves into all truth, and 
shew themselves things to come. Neither 
can wc interpret it of the person of the 
Father, and say, that when he shall 
guide them into all truth, yet he shall not 
speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak. From whom 
should he hear it i Our Saviour proceeds, 
he shall receive of mine end shew it unto 
you. 'I'hai; is, the Father shall receive 
knowledge of the man Christ Jesus (as the 
Sociniaiw teach) and shew to it the Apos¬ 
tles. But if our Saviour says, he shall 
receive of mine, because all things which 
the Father hath are mine, then to inter¬ 
pret it of the person of the Father makes 
this nonsense of it; he shall not speak 
of himself, but whatsoever he hears or 
receives of himself, that shall he shew. 
Such artlul expositors of scripture are the 
Socinian writers 1 'I'hcir faith disdains 
ni) sterics : nothing le.ss than absurdities 
will satisfy them. So that the Holy 
Ghost is undoubtedly a person; for ho 
has personal attributes or properties as¬ 
sign^ him, which no figure can account 
£ur, in referring them cither to the person 
of God the Father, whose the spirit is; 
or to the person of the believing Chribtiau, 
to u'lann the spirit iscommuniegred. 

Nor is he only represented in scripture 
as a person, but also as a person plainly 
distinct from the Father; 1 will send unto 
you from the Father the spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father. (Jqhn, 
xvi. 26.) And in other places he stands 
personally distinguished botii from the 
Father the ^n. As in the form of 
baptism i in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Okout. 
(Matt, xxviii. 19-) The words point to a 
distinctiem of persons, and the doctrine 
of baptism confirms such «n wtcrpntaf 
tioo. For at the first baptisuMiI mami 
that of Christ bwns^, they wereoR ^hM* 
present, and had'distma poraonal ofli^ I 
It cam tojmet that Jttut hting haptisad^ 
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. . . the llolif Ghost descended in a bo- 
di/i/ shape like a dote upoti him, and a 
voice came from Ikovch, saying, Thou art 
mo Moved Son, in thee lam well pleased. 
(Mark, i. Jl- j^ke, iii. 2S.) And in the 
future hafKism m Cbrii^tianSi the xucrcy 
ui' God die Ealher ■savcif us by the re- 
iMwing of the Holy Ghoat shed on us 
through Christ, So again the form of 
‘ benediction, The grace of our Jjord Jesus 
Christ, and the lute of God, and the 
fellowship of the ihdy Ghost (2 Cor. 
xiii. 14.), denotes three {lessous, with 
their oeconoinical cliuractcrs. 

i inigiit proceed to multiply texts, but 
1 tliiok tl»«5C are sufficient, to prove 
against Soeiuus, that the Holy (ihost is 
a person, and not a mere quiiliiy or attri¬ 
bute only. Also, against Sabellius, that 
the person of the Holy Ghost is distinct 
from the. person of the Father and the 
Son: as we.had before proved against 
Ariiis and Macedunius, that the Holy 
Ghost was trod. 

'IVuths, which not only the Culholii: 
church of Christ has always maintained, 
us drawn from, and proved by clear U‘S- 
timony of divine revelation; but which 
also our adversaries have di%ided among 
them, and therein approved our exposi¬ 
tion. Duos the church teach that the 
Holy Ghost is God ? So acknowledge 
Sabellius and Socinus, nut prejudiced in 
favour of the Catholic opinion, hut con¬ 
vinced by the plainness of the scripture 
proofs, which ^ey think so strong, as to 
infer from thence, that he is no other 
chan God the Father. Does the church 
teach moreover, that the Holy Ghost is 
a pcison, and distinct irom the Father f 
'i'ltc evidence lor this is so obvious 
through the New Testament that Arius 
and Macedonius, as little biassed by the 
authority of the church os the others 
were, draw tlie same conclusions from the 
same senfiures; and believe him a per¬ 
son so distinct^ as to make him a creature. 
Search die scriptures; their obvious 
moaning teaches this doctrine: if we 
densbt, consult thew early expositors; this 
n their interpretation: exmnme what 
advenaries say; they are not agreed to> 
Cediar, Itui: the result of their evidence » 
n eqj|cns«ion of these truths. Appeal to 
caumalat- this is thmr decreed form of 
From aU which, we bdteve in the 


Holy Ghost, Jhc ^ Lord And gher of life ; 
therefore a person; proceeding from the 
Father ; and theredbre distiaet from him: 
who with the Father end the Son together 
be worshipped and gloried ; which ought 
not to be, unless he be God. 

As to the procession of the 'Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son, 
there was a dispute which long j^haisted 
bctwi.xi the eastern and western chiirches. 
Thu eastern chose to stick close to die 
words of scripture, which expressly men¬ 
tions only his procession from the Fadier, 
and were jealous of the western church: 
lest they should insinuate two ^uutain.H of 
the Divinity, while they maintained hi$ 
procession from the Son, as well as from 
the Father. But the western church in¬ 
tended no such conclusioiiws the Greeks 
were afraid of; yet held the procession 
from the Son, because the Father and the 
Sun were, not two separate fountains of 
divinity to the Holy Ghost, but one God, 
one undivided source and original: and 
maintained their opinion by an easy de¬ 
duction from scripture, which teaches us 
that he is the spirit of God (I Cor. vi, 
11.); and call him, if sometimes the 
spirit of the Father, so at oUier times the 
spirit of the Son (Gal. iv. 6.) and 
Christ. (Korn. viii. ix. Phil. i. ip. 1 Pet. 
i. 11.) If the Father be said to send him, 
so also Christ promises, / let// send him 
to you. (John, xv. 26 .) If haJu 
expressly to proceed from thd F gw j y.h c 
is no less clearly intimated to-lpiro^d 
from the Son, as when he says the Holy 
Ghost de meo accipiat, shaU receive of 
mine. (John, xvi. 14.) But if Jeid^y 
of error began the dispute, a propeFiit- 
dignation in the Greeks widened it, be¬ 
cause the LaBns presumed to add the 
clause to their creed, without the sanction 
of a council. However, they are and 
were all along agreed in the truth itsdf, 
that the Holy Ghost is the spirit of both : 
the caution of the Greeks was not meaj^ 
to deny so much, nor the forwardness of 
the Latins to assert more. 

The Holy Ghost therefore is, ** m 
aon, proceeding frem the Father and the 
Sun, ihstinct from each,” and ** God : ” 
to which when 4^ have added, that ** yet 
there is but one God,” and that he is 
consequently “ not anothee the same 

God with Father and the Sen;" we 
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have then deelarcd the whole scripture stitute il, yet certainly we ought not to 
account of what the 1 loly Ghost is. shut our eves on that account; we arc 


And hereour adversaries triumph over 
the credulity of the Catholic Christians, 
whose faith can swallow such absurdities. 
For this, anti-scripturists rej<Tt the evi¬ 
dence of divine revelation, and heretical 
scriptunsts e.\plain it away; both be- 
trayiio^picir consent, that the plain setrse 
of senpture is against them : both .igrec* 
ing to supersede its authority, and cany 
their appeal from tlienee to the senses. 
But it is ad absuni, tis an ajini'a! of sounds 
to the eye, or of colours to the car. 1 low 
can they ^ the suHicient judge.s of what 
never fell within their notice, of what 
neither ei/e has seen, nor enr heard t 
Cl Cor. ii. *)•) Yhe terms in which the 
truths are exp^tessed, we acknowledge are 
iinpr()|K‘r; and it strictly taken, and piir- 
sued through all the;r consi'cjuences, will 
certainly lead us into error, if not into 
absurdity. But it is not our faith in the 
Trinity only, but our faith in God, that 
is subject to the same inconveniences. 
We are informed, that the eyes of the. 
Lord are oxer the righteous, and his ea/ s 
open to their prayers, hut ike face of the 
Lord is against them that do nil. Cl J'et. 
iii. 12.) Vet how is thia-consistent w ith 
our faith, that God has neither bo«ly, 
parts, or passions ? Or if we believe that 
God is infinite, our idea is existence in 
every point of space, which implies mul¬ 
tiplicity, or extension; but God is one, 
as weU as without parts ; and to make a 
multitude ot one, is not less a mystery 
than the Trinity,extension without 
pacts is all absurdity in ]>hilosophy. Such 
inadequate judges are our sense's of spiri¬ 
tual and divine tnitlis ! So unworthily 
do our imaginations delineate them ! 
That w'C cannot form full, clear, and 
consistent ideas of thorn, is not owii g to 
any real absurdity in the doctrines, but 
the dispro|W)rtion of I'ur racultu's to re¬ 
ceive them: and their beingabo\e human 
comprehenfrtoii, is an argument that they 
did not spring from human invention. 
But of what use then is reason in reli- 
■gion, ifit be • inadequate to divine sub¬ 
jects? ■ Must W’C not cl^k its enquiries, 
aod believe implicitly * By no means: 
religion is supreme reasoiK; aijd though 
we are too short-sighted to dficover all 
agreements and liarmony which con- 


religious creatures only because we are 
reasonable ones. And revelation is so 
fur from curbing and cg^iliniiig the ex¬ 
ercise of reason, that oh the contrary it 
enlarges it, opdns a wider field to expatir 
ate in, gives new principles to build upon, 
a greater variety of premises to conclude 
from. 'I’he error of bigots and free¬ 
thinkers too, is in not giving sufficient 
freedom and scojie to thought. The first 
wrap up tlieir talent in a napkin, uni'ea- 
sonably dreading the austerity of their 
Mastir: the others venture but half their 
principle, and use but a moiety of the 
tn-ahure put into their hands ; their rea¬ 
son travel', no farther than their eyes or 
cars, nor listens (though God himself 
speaks) to any thing but the report of 
their senses. ^Vhel•ca,s truths revealed by 
Go<i, must be as solid a foundation to 
conclude from, jus our own experience. 
'I'he senses are iiulceil placed as ccntincis 
to guard against error : and therefore lest 
we should reject Clod’s word, or give an 
easy ear to human imposture, he has 
been pleased to give sensible evidence 
that it came from him, and seal his reve¬ 
lations with variot) of miracles. But 
when our senses have satisfied us, that 
the revelation does come from God, their 
judgment afterwards would be very im¬ 
pertinent concerning the properties, affec¬ 
tions, and relations of divine objects. But 
reason procceils never th« lc.ss safe, and 
unembarrassed, and judges from pixipcr 
evidence; not mt'asuring heavenly things 
by sensible, bet laying the scvcial parts 
of the revelation together, and comparing 
spmtnal things with spiritual, (1 Cor. ii. 
13.) If'hat sig;' shewest thou? (John, 
ii. itt.) was a fair and just question of the .. 
Jew.s to our Saviour, that they might he 
eonvinced that ho came from God, ac¬ 
cordingly he appeals to his fiiturt. resjur- 
rection, and when he was risen from tic 
dead, the word which Jesus had said was 
believed. (John, ii. 22.) But wlien 
Nieodenuis, who had acknowledged iiiin 
to b<* a teacher sent from God, imperti¬ 
nently aked him of his doctrine, Ilowcau 
these things bet (John, til. 9<) MMteadot’ 
explication, he rests himself upon th|^ au¬ 
thority and sufficiency of the evidence,, y 
Verily, verity, i say unto thee, m tpedk 
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' that vst d^nov, and testify that ve have 
tteftt. (Ver.il.) Nor need we apprehend 
that at this rate the grossest cotitradicti- 
ons may be admitted, ajid that transub- 
stantiatioh itself vtttl stand on as sale a 
looting ns the doctrine of tlye Trinity: 
for Uib plain observation may be made; 
that :^ien both the terms of a pioposi' 
l^n are used only in an analogical, and 
^ a ptoper sense, or our ideas are in< 
adequate both to the subject and tlie pne- 
dicate, we shall more easily fancy a con¬ 
tradiction tlian prove it: hut iheViise is 
o^erwise where the terms arc objects of 
our senses, as intransubslauliution; there, 
{hough we cannot be proper judges of the 
divine virtue and efficacy communicated 
to the elements by the power of (Jod, yet 
our senses are as good judges alter conse¬ 
cration. as before, whether the elements 
continue in their substance bread and 
wine or not. 

Others may say, tliat after the revela¬ 
tion is admitted for divine, it is nut al¬ 
ways easy to ascei-tain the sense and 
meaning of that revelation ; how may w o 
be satisfied about thai f Here recoui'^e 
must be had to the original languages in 
which the revelation was delivered, to 
grammar and criticism, history, and anti¬ 
quity, to the best INl.SS. versions, and 
editions, to the quotations and inlerpri*- 
tations of tlie primitive Christians, to the 
faith of the Catholic church, their dis¬ 
putes with heretics, and the decrees of 
gcntral councils. All these conspire in 
support of the doctrine which has been 
now delivered. 

I..astly, it may be asked, if this doc¬ 
trine is of so great importance as the 
CathoUcs suppose it to be, how comes it. 
to pan; *that it was so lately discovered ? 
That thet'Gentiles should be suffered to sit 
in such gross darkness for 4000 yearg: 
and the Jews diemsclves, those favourites 
of heaven, the nafton of priests, who were 
entrusted with the divine oracles for the 
instruction of the world, should be totally 
ignorant of it ? As the point supposed in 
the objection seems tp receive some^coun¬ 
tenance from the text, where w-e find that 
the disoples, whether Jews or Greeks, 
(for hd& weift 'St. Paul’s auditors at 
Ep^sus,) likd]ret never so much as heard 
whmer there was any Holy j^host; I 


intend (God williiigy in my next lecture 
to occur at large to this objectimi. - 
In the moan time we need fear to 
conclude with the words of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, a celebrated fath^ in the 
third century, and whom (from his wahn, 
and perhaps too uncircumspect opposition 
to Sabcllianism) the Arians chailcn|||Bts 
their own, who concludes his defenePbf 
himself with this form of doxology, de¬ 
rived to him from his ancestors at the 
faith, which shews us at once his own 
sense, and that ofCatholfc antiquity. 

To God, both the Fatber and the Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ, with the Holy 
Ghost, be ascribed glory and dominion 
for over and cwi. Amen, 


SERMON XXrV. 

By Gi.ocester Ridley, LL. B. 

\Yhy necessary to receive the Holy 
(ihost. 


Ti rns, lii. 5, 4, 5j*6, 'T, 


For we o«r»eJv< s -.Iso were sometimes fotilisb, 
tijsol)L'«li -itt, v'.tHieiied, servinjr (l'Vt;rs losts and 
pleasure^, living in ifir.Iice and envy, hateful 
and liatiniT Mie another. 

But after that the kindness and love of Qpd our 
Saviour toward man appeared, 

Not Ijy works of rigbtrtousuess, which we have 
done, but according to bis mercy he saved us, 
by the washing of regeueralioo, and nmewing 
ot the Hol^Gbost j 


Whicii he shed on ns abundantly^hFOUgh Jesus 
Christ our Saviour^ ^ 


’I'bat being justified by bit grace, we should he 
made heirs according to the hone of eternal 
life. 


Having proved the divinity and per¬ 
sonality of the Holy Ghost; and answered 
at large an objection urged against the 
novelty of this doctrine; having also ex¬ 
plained the manner of receiving the Holy 
Ghost, shewing what his gifts and graces 
are, and how to distinguish them from 
counterfeits; I proceed to 

1 he third enquiry which I proposed to 
mgke, namely, into expediency of 
receiving the Holy G^lst: What is the 
end and benefit thei|of? 

Of great impMtance we should suspect 
it to be from St. Paul’s making it his 
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loaSinsjjucstion to the Epliosian coinerts, 
Hure ytu'eceiral the JIvij/ Ghost since ye 
Iclirtem (Acts, xix. 2.) How I'leat that 
importance is, is very explicitly set fortli 
in the vi'ords before ns. The sum ol it is 
salvation ; according to his mercy he saved 
m bu the Hashing of regeneration and 

# .ntion of or by the Holy Ghost, 
parts \\Jiich make up this salvation 
are, 1. An exemption from punishment 
by our aetjuiltal in jiulement, being Justi¬ 
fied ; and, 2. A promise of great reward, 
eternal life. Both acts of mercy; for we 
of ourselves could not stand in that jiulg- 
juent, being as he describes, foolish, dis- 
vbrdiint, deeeived, serving diiers lusts 
anti pleasures, living in malice and eniy, 
hatiful, and haling one another ; wlieri*- 
fore our justilii ation is an cHect ot great 
love and kindne''S, it pro<’<’eds not from 
tvorks of right 1 0HS7iess uliieh ue have 
done, but uv. are justified by grace: 
much less could «e claim eternal life, 
which follows only upon such justifica¬ 
tion, and even then by promise, not of 
necessity; being thereby made heirs not 
necessarily buttMifu/"// hope of eternal 
life. 'J'lie whole is ascribed to tlie Holy 
Ghost shed on us abundantly through 
Christ. 

This representation is built upon u suji- 
position that wcare all sinners; thetrutli 
of tliis Vie must be convinced of, befon- 
we caai be srtisible of our want of grace, 
or apply oursches in earnt'st to tlie means 
of receiving it. 

We have set'll the character St. Paul 
gives of the Christians in his time, that 
■tliey were deep immersed in tbeir sins 
when the gospel found them. And .w/p- 
pusc yc that those. Calilcun.i veae sinners 
above all the Galileans ! (Luke, .\iii. 2.) 
or tlult the Creeks and Barbarians weie 
less cornipt? 'I’he CJciuiles are plairlly 
implied in the i haracter wIuti he says 
*H/wh- K\i i-Jiu;. We ourselves also 
Hitrc sonietiim s foolish, disobedient, &c. 
cveji wc as well us others. And in his 
cpistli; to the Homans he gives adivadful 
description of liic. Heathen world, so bent 
to sin, tliat tlu^y were abandoned- to^ it, 
given up to vile ^jjjfections and a reprobate 
mind. (Rom, i. 2o, 28.) He tell us else¬ 
where, that all hate s^med (Kora. iii. 
23.); all the world is guilty before God. 


(Rom. iii. IJ).) Jew and Gentile arc con¬ 
cluded under sin. (Uoiii. iii. <),). The 
writers of the Old 'I'estament give 
saim* iiccount; there is none that doeth 
good, no not one (P#. xiv. 3.); there is 
not a Just man that doeth good and sin- 
net It not. Kings, viii. 46’,) 'J’he ^^ans 
give the same account; St. Paul's con- 
teniporary Sener-a complains that every 
one has sinneil more or less ; that Ihere 
is not a in-an to be found w-ho could 
acciuit himself; that the misfortuuc of 
liuinub nature is such, that tlicn> is a 
necessity and love of sinning; and he 
informs us, not only what men were at 
that time of day, but that hen'tofoi'e thi^ 
had'Sinuerl, and would continue to do ^ 
as long as they livi'd. All history and 
phiiusopliy attest this truth; all laws, pn-- 
eepts, and government suppose it. But 
the .strongest uniiappiest proof of all, is, 
that every one of us knows it by experi¬ 
ence ; and ifwc say I hat we have no sin, 
•wc deceix e ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us. (1 John, i. 8.) Was the case other¬ 
wise, we should have no occasion for, no 
interi'st in a Saviour; the end of liis 
coming was to .save .svitiicrs (1’i'iin. i, 
Ij.), they art; the object of his mercy, 
and all men ui’c the oliject tif his uicrcy, 
for the grace of God to salvation has ap¬ 
peared unto all men (Tit. ii. 11.); and 
the gosjK'l, the good tidings of jx'ucc and 
salvation, is commaiidoti to bcprcached 
in all tile work! every creature, (filnrk, 
x\i. 15.) 

'I’he fact fhereibn’ is too notorious tt* 
be denied b\ any sober man; the greatest 
dilliculiy has been to account for so uni¬ 
versal a pratily. If all men siu, imdcir 
all circumstances and dispensations,, there 
seems to be some original fault in our 
t onstitution, some uncompicmbie ■ bias 
infused into it, which brings us under w 
nctx'ssity ; and this removes the fault from 
our own w-ills, and transfers it to the 
Author of our iiatun*. And indeed some 
original fault we must be obliged to ac- 
knowlcdgc‘, not only from the above con¬ 
sideration, but also from the complaint 
of the Psalmist, th&t he was shapen, ov 
bruught forth, in iniquity, and in sin did 
his ?»otier conceive him. ^‘s. Ik 5.) And 
that of upright Job, compariuivciy iMi 
least; yet even he says, that no oi#vras 
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I'nie from corruption, no tlioufsh his life 
was hut a day long: agrceiiblc hereto we 
i6nd tlie piiilosopiicrs lanieadiig an 111^0111 
irapLintt^ ixrinciplc of siji. Bodi Jews 
and Ragans used U) oiler s^rilicc, and 
expiate the mother and Uic infant: and 
‘OUr #unuur ittfonns Tts that the natural 
hirtlt itself excludes 0 $ from heawii; that 
wbiit is so boi-n is flesh, w'hich must be 
horn iusaui of the spirit befon* it enters 
tlwSM-. (Jnhniii. o.) Whence it appeai-s 
that we arc bom sinners, and infants must 
be accounted such, otherwise th^y have 
no claim to salvation through Christ, 
Rut will not this make God, the Authoi 
,«f our nature, the author also of sin ? Go< 
torbid we shouhl entertain so blasphemous 
a suggestion, which CJiristiaiis and IJea- 
tliens have jointly agreed to nject! 
llmugh their accounts of it otherwise 
Jiave been not a little wiltl and pi'rplexed, 
J lowever, as a knowledge of tlie disease is 
necessarv to shew the aptness of the r*‘- 
jnedy, 1 sliall with all humility enquire 
Jiou this corruption is pro|)agared, and 
how cleanseil hy the operations t>f the 
1 loly Ghost. 

in order hereto 1 find it will he eoiive- 
iiient to take notic e of two \ery leiiiark- 
able and difliTent aceounts given of it in 
the thiwl eeiitiirv of Christianity. 

'J'lie one was (Jrigeii’s, wlio supposed 
the present bias towards evil proei-eded 
from ill'habits contracted hv lie »oul in a 
pre-existing state, where -v ha«l la ( n 
crijataJ from cterniU' w an ahsolute 
freedom of will; but fior their had e|ee- 
lions were encrusted with gross teirestvial 
bodies, and Uina‘d down into tlris world 
-both for their punishment and their cure. 
That they umlargo several changes and 
<legtee»of-perfecUon and misery. Those 
-wlm liiid oiuio him angeU, trom an ahu-<e 
of liberty were now Income men, and 
those who now are men, iiy a right use 
of their liberty would become angels 
itgain; and that the very rUwils thein- 
M;ives*faouid at limgth find a revolution 
in their favour. If »o woulil know 
whence Origen Uri'w his opinions, vvi* 
must fkidout his school; his master Am- 
anonius was a philosophical I’hristian ; 
the dkeiple thereliire denved his instruc- 
.t3absfroiu,the,ijCriptures awl philosophy, 
Atti fts we-camiot'hnd any fiiunduUun in 
acrqiturt! -tojjvild such tiencls’''upon, we 


J 

must trace up to the other swrcc, and 
ioiik for them among the writws td' hfs 
favourite Plato. There we. resm^f sbt% 
attending Jupiter ; some of wlitcU by the 
pravity ot their will, which he calls their 
charioteer, forsake the contemplation of 
truth, and thereby lose their wings, or 
thoM' spiritual desires which lift tiid|||m> 
to iieaven ; for which they are Ihra^||n- 
to siiitabies budii's of philosophers, king.s, 
artists, mechanics, and husbandmen; in 
w'hicli if they behave well, they obtain a 
betti'r transmigration ; if ill, a wol'se; till 
purged through ditferent states, at length 
their wings gmw again, ». e. their spiri¬ 
tual desiivs revive, and they rwertto their 
first condition in heaven. And this doc¬ 
trine of transmigration, with many others, 
l^lato received I'rom Pythagoras, 

'I’he other opinion which ohtainevl 
inueh nion> in the .same eciitiiry was'pro¬ 
pagated by that arch heretic Mams; he 
taught two eternal principles; one was 
light, the author of good, and this was 
tiod ; the other was darkness, the author 
of evil, and tliat was matter; that every 
one of us receives a soul fiVnn each of 
till M , the one of wliicli is a part of Ciod, 
the other a part of the i-vil jirinciple. 
which enters into our constitution and 
m.ikes a part of it ; tliat this was an evil 
sub.stuiiee, ami the eaus«> of natural cor- 
niprion. .4nd as neees.sity is iii-separabie 
trom matter, fnnu this evil ]irin<'iple pii)- 
ecodetl a necessity of sinning.;; ami that 
all things are done by fate, accorditig to 
the eternal prcde.stinatiun of G<kI with 
respect to these two contrary prim iples. 
']'hi‘S(“, or such like opinions wvtc indeed 
espoused by elder heretics in the church, 
sueli as (’erdon, Mareion, and some 
others ; hut Manes .secinb rather to have 
sueeeedeil to them as a l^irsian, and heir 
to the doctrine.s and bouki» of his master, 
'I'erehinthus,deriving iliem from /oroaster 
the contemporary and probably the fu - 
quaintance of i'yiJuvgoras. Coiitraiy us 
tliese opinions look, it would be no. great 
difiicuUy so far to iwoiieilc them us to 
slievv, with no little probability, tjiat they 
iKith derived fiDin the same trudinoii, 
which vvsw dividvul npiougst them, «nd 
rorrujiled. NotionA-of this evil primnpte 
we meet with among all nations, set wide¬ 
ly scattered from one Hitother, that rimy 
must have rcoeivetl it from some veiv 
M . 
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aiffll:n|j|j||tetriuc: thg /ows,tlic A?.gyptians, 
' '3i^Rhnan5,'the. Chhiese, the Peru- 
!is d Jfover it; 1)111 tlicsc all suppose 
Kim to hati’c beefi crcaft«d, and the 1 Vrsisins 
in particular shew how they came by this 
opinion, calling him expressly by the 
name of Satan. I’hese considering that 

« unly after his tail, and from a tra- 
of the temptation in paradise, fan- 
in proceeded livm the overpowerful 
influences of an evil principle; but the 
Grecian philosophers catched the other 
part of that angel's histf)ry, who fell from 
heaven by an abuse of his free-will, 
whence they taught that the will was free 
to good or evil, thotfgh both acknow¬ 
ledged that our immersion in matter lays 
a bias upon it to the la$t 

The unhappy encrease and consequence 
of the Manichsean doctrines in the end of 
the third centurj', indulging men in their 
vices by throwing the blame on an evil 
nature and necessity of sinning, made Pc- 
lagius in the beginning of the 4th, a man 
eminent for his piety in the Christian 
church, endeavour to awaken men from 
this indolent giving way to vice, by mag¬ 
nifying the powers of nature and free¬ 
will, of Avhich the Manichces bad spoken 
too unworthily; and taught a freedom of 
will in all men to good or ill, without the 
assistance of grace ; though he acknow¬ 
ledged that the flesh gives a pnipensity to 
ill, and that therefore the divine assistance 


to Munichaiisin. Some dregs of which 
appear, not only in the Femes Peccati of 
the Mahometans, which locally descended 
to them from the instructors of Manes 
who were Saracens; but also in the cor- 
rioted substance which the Zuinglians 
m^e original sin to be, and in thel^ant- 
forination of our natures into devils; be¬ 
ing half devils and half beasts, as if our 
souls were emanations of the bod piinci- 
ple, imprisoned in bodies which'ive. Hhve 
in common with the brutes; in the 
dtjctrine of a necessity of sinning in con¬ 
sequence of God's predestinatiem; and 
some others, which are originally Mani- 
cha?ism strained through the less guarded 
passages of St. Augustin. ^ 

I thought it convenient to take notice 
of these two’very different accounts, an<l 
trace them up to their originals, 1. That 
I might remove out of the Christian 
church some ftrange doctrines which we 
And taught in it, and restore them to 
their true owners. 2. To observe that this 
universal corruption is assented fu by 
men of all complexions, remote from one 
another both in sentiment and situation as 
east is frum the west; the darkness of 
I’agauism would not cover this truth, and 
heresy felt it in its own perverseness ; no 
air or clime couki heal tlie disease; fled 
men to China or Peru, the wound went 
with them. So that we must deduce it 
from the same common source 'that we 


was desirable to facilitate our choice of 
virtue. 'I'his was agreeable to the Pla¬ 
tonic opinion before mentioned, a little 
new dressed and altered by Origen and his 
disciples. But it was contrary to scrip¬ 
ture, which teaches us, that it is God, 
and not nature, that worketh in us both 
to 'will and to do (Phil. ii. 13.); that 
without Cbristwc can do nothing (1 John, 
XV. 5.) and therefore exhorts us, not 
only to watch according to our own 
powers, but also t(» pray (Matth. xxvi. 
41.) for farther help, that we enter not 
into temptation: and as it is quite sub- 
TCniive of the doctrine of grace, w’as 
warmly opposed by St. Augustin before 
the middle of that century. His abhor¬ 
rence of PelagianifUQi might perhaps make 
him fly too far towards the other extreme, 
to which when young he had been addict¬ 
ed ; however some of his incautious fol¬ 
lowers have cenainly too much inclined 


derive our natun's from, which is, the 
first parents of human kind. A third, 
use which I would make of this view is, 
to be a check upon our jud^nents, that, 
since the extremes of free-will and neces¬ 
sary evil have introduced many errors in¬ 
to the Christian church, we be upon our 
guard, lest the authority of names, and 
veneration of persons, mislead us contrary 
to the scriptures. Let not the unbUunc- 
.able beginning of Pelagius’s life seduce 
us into a vain confidence of ottr own 
strength, that we can do without Christ, 
to the overthrow of grace; nor the sanc¬ 
tity of that great light and champion of 
Christianity St. Augustin, who found 
cause to retract many things which his 
zeal had dropped, persuade us to leave off 
working out ow own MOhation (l^hil. ii. 
12.), from misinterpreted notions of God's 
decrees, and irresistible grace. 1 know 
no better guide to conduct «s throu^ 
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this intricate question than that father 
himself is ; he tell us, the true Christian 
“ so asserts five-will as to impute the ori¬ 
gin of sin, both in angels and men, to'an 
abuse of that, and not to a nature t^segr 
tialljr 0 il of which we have ntf account; 
this utterly destroys Manichmistn: at 
the same time, drat the will, since cap¬ 
tivated, cannot recover its liberty again 
but^by the grace of God; which de- 
stiws the heresy of Pclagius." 

This is the true state of the ewe ac¬ 
cording to the scriptures ; they nill guard 
us against the two dangerous cxtivmes of 
an arrogant merit to which we have no 
claim; and the indolent excuse of late 
and necessity, for which we have no 
grounds. If we examine those.' sacred 
records, they will inform us, that C/od 
created mati in Ais own image (Gen. i. 
• 27 .); vvhich .Solomon explains, when he 
says, that God hath made man upright 
(Eccles. vii. 31.)j able to weigh things 
with an equal balance, which had • no 
light end to kick at spiritual good fur 
want of knowledge, nor necessarily weigh¬ 
ed down to earthly things from the 
overpoise , of affections. /\n attribute as¬ 
cribed to God by the prophet, thou u/)- 
right, doest weigh the path of the ju.sf. 
(Isaiah, xxvi. 7 .) Whence the book of 
Wisdom observes, that God, made nuai the 
image of kit own propriety ; and so long 
.as no perverse clioice made him decline 
from this original uprightness, lie had 
great variety of enjoyments prejured for 
him in l^aradise, with privilege to eat of 
the. tree of life, by wliich means he might 
live for ever. Thus man was eivated in 
incorruption, and his righteousness, had 
he coHtiiuied in it, would have made him 
immortal. The knowledge of spiritual 
good, without which the will could nut 
have been free, or have power to choose 
it, was not essential, but supernuUirally 
vouchsated by immediate revelations from 
God, and communications with him: 
immortality was not necessary to his na¬ 
ture, but the additional gift and reward 
of his Creator, to be-acquired by the use 
of means. 

W# are afterwards informed, that by 
the EUggmtions of the serpent, which the 
envy of the devil employed, (one of those 
9«g.elt.who aiitmd and kept not their JirM 
estate (3 Pet, ii. 4. Jud. 6.) or dignity, 
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but deserted their owft Imb'itittilHI 
monts of which tradition w« b^^ 
served among the philosophers ;^tlirouPP 
his suggestions, 1 say, we arc inforincd. 
that) our first parents were prevailed upon 
to make a wrong election, choosing to 
indulge appetite, and the senses, r|[||^ 
than believe or regard the commandtl^H 
informutioii of heaven, by one obsti^Rc 
act renouncing the divine assistance, and 
defying Uie mortality which God bud 
threatened. The soul, which before wa.s 
ralightcned by the perpelu.al presence of 
God in it, after this voluntary departing 
from it was coi^unded in the darkness 
of its own natural faculties: all the know¬ 
ledge he attained, was the comfoilh'ss cx- 
})ertence of a benighted traveller; he knew 
ills sun was set, and that his own eyes 
would no longer serve him to escape pre- 
cipici s: they wciv indeed open, but dis¬ 
cerned only the want of the divine light 
and protection: they could discover no 
traces to leail him where the tight dwell- 
eth (.lob, xxviii. 12 . I. 9 .), nor was it in 
his p(»wer to command the morniflg, and 
l ull forth the day-star to rise in his heart 
again. Nor was this all his misery; for 
the consciou.sncss of his guilt introduced 
disordered pasciuns into his soul, such us 
shame, fear, remorse, irregular appetites, 
mid aversion from God. They made 
tlunmlves aprons; thi'y were afraid; and 
hid themselves (CJcn. iii. 7, 8 ,' 10 .) from 
the presence of (^od. Thus his freedom 
of will was weakened towards spiritual 
gotai, by the want of that supernatural 
knowledge which made it a poise against 
carnal tilings; and at the same time in¬ 
clined to evil by the inlet and torrent oi. 
irregular passions. The consequence of 
this loss of righteousness, was loss of hap¬ 
piness : man tlius disordered, and averse 
from God, could not hut be miserable. 
Ilis Maker tlicrcfore in justice deprived 
him of tliosc blessing.s in paradise which 
were the cntert.ainnient of his innocence, 
and not without a mixture of pity too, 
excluded him from the opportunity of 
reaching to the tree of life, lest he should 
eat and live for ever (Gen. iii. 22.); and 
so immurtaluc a sinful and miserable 
ing. Thus was he left to his own blind 
conduct and the sweat of bis brow for a 
subsistciic^.subject to the calamities of 
bis own diseased affections, and the tu- 
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isf*' 

iRukui whaviouf ot liis posterity born 
i«%ifcn»‘ condition, till the decays of 
We or wore or broke the ■'piings ol lile, 
Cl umbiing hii body into original earth, and 
dismissing liit“soul, polliiteil with many 
habits ol sin, and for ever deprivi-d of 
its JaodY, wliicli was once designed its 
ctdBrt and instrument of happiness, to 
sp’^1 Its iiiture existinee in the remoi-se 
of past guilt, and a \iew of lh« ruin wil¬ 
fully brought upon Itself and human na¬ 
ture. The ilepaiture of the spiiit of t'lud 
/n .11 the soul, was ihe d<-ath ol it. So 
.\ilai'! died iii^heilay that he cat of the 
icit'hidden tree. 'I'he troubles and afftie- 
lions, which necessarily attended his de¬ 
serted slate, were the fuM scenes that' 
openeil upon him in this mav region of 
tli alli, the beginnings ol his puiiishinent: 


give tlieni life and verdure. These wore 
inllii'ted upfm him as a puni.slimeiit of lii» 
di.sobedume; in which punislimoiit wo 
iuo involved, v«'ithuut any personal guilt 
of our own ; we therefore are sufferers on 
the accouifl of Adam’s sin, and art^reat- 
<‘d in the same manner that he was, whose 
actual guilt alone it was ; lorsakcn of 
God; void of .supernatural knowledge; 
strangers t<<, and awrse from spintual 
good; and immersed in the affecUon.s of 
a sensual life. 

liul there is a passage in tlie Uiird of 
Geiie.sis wliicli semns to represent the 
consc (|uences of eating of the forbidden 
fruit more like the glorious olieets which 
the serpent promised : the Lord God 

iitdd, bihuld the munis hfcome as one of' 
us, to knovi i^'ooU and ciil, (Gen. iii. 
■ 2 ‘ 2 .) 


-Priiiiiii in fftiicibiw Oiri 

l.i' us ft uitiiccs posucre ciibiiia curae. I'lrg, 

The dissolution of the body was but a 
single arrow Iroin the lojuled <iuiver of 
this king of tiTioiN, and the natural con- 
stvjutnee of being driven from the tree of 
life. Tlie sorrowful widowhood ol tl 
soul, alterwards through ages of hopelo 
end, altogether make that eternal ileath 
which dji'ing he was to dte. (fJeii. ii. 17-) 

Such was Adam’s sin, and sin h his 
puni^hineny. the imporuiiit question fol¬ 
lows; How tar aie we concernetl in 
either ? 

Adam for his sin was driven out of Pa¬ 
radise ; audit i.s certain that li's jioste- 
ritv were driven out with him. labour 
and vveaiiiu.ss wire appointeii to liim ; 
and we leel ih.it the curse descends to 
those sprung from liim ; he became suii- 
ject to tliseasi-s and death. 1 mean that 
which respects ihi- dissobitinu of soul and 
body; and experience convinces us that 
he has left this unliajipy inherilani'e to 
his children. And a. uU these vvi-re but 
iIh* consequential puiushmeittoi that spi¬ 
ritual death whit fa Adam died, in losing 
tfae divine fijsistanre ami support of God’s 
holy spirit which he voluntarily renounc¬ 
ed and t'orli ited ; so the like appcaranecs 
oi sickUnci» and decay in us, ai‘e a mani¬ 
fest proof, that when.’ the root i.s cut off' 
from the waters and receives no nourish- 
inem, the dew (Job, of hea- 

vtm will not rest upon - the Ranches to 


’I'lieu was the devil no lint', and the 
throwing Adarft, because thus improved, 
out of Paradise (as the following vvord.s 
souiiil) civsts a retleciion on the divine 
philanthropy. To avoid this sense ot the 
words, many of th<' fathers, and I think 
the general stream of interpreters, suppose 
them a sarcasm used by God, as a kind 
ot triumph over man’s mistake and mi¬ 
sery. JJul a still less hai-sfa explication 
may ho given, quite consistent with the 
words, and more agreeable to the tenor 
ot ^cri|)ture. 

Maimonid observes that the tree is 
not said to be of the knowledge of true 
and ialse, wliieJi are the objects of the 
imderstanilini;; but of good and I, not 
monil Imt niturul, things pleasant and 
di.s.igii cal)Ie t • the .sensii.t! appetites. 
AVhile .Vdam continued innocent, and 
lyllowed the dictates of the divine 
ii ason, such oltjects made but transient 
and secondary iiiipvessions upon him; 
but when he reiirnmcod tliat guidance, 
am! pretirred sensual delights and enter¬ 
tainments, instead of sjiiritual truthsj the 
mind was taken up with the apprehen¬ 
sion o} sen.siblc objects, and givtn up to 
earthly and vile aff'ectiofts. 1'his, ac¬ 
cording to that learned Jew, was the 
knowledge of good and evil. But if so, 
how lould God say, Behold the tifini is 
btrome like one of' us i What we tranHlate 
of us, may be singular in the original, 
and is so renderc'd by Onkolos, ex eo. 
If therefore Adam Gann be taken col- 
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Icctivcly S[>r liuman kinJ, as it frequently pk and kindmU out^of numb^ r;* 
is Avlion n is prefixed, as it is hero, the 
sense of the passafio will bo this; Be¬ 
hold, all mankind issuin'! from tliis 


issuing 

stock is as one, left to the guidancefbf 
sensual appetites; and therefj^re that they 
miglR not immortalize a miserable be¬ 
ing, God excluded him, and diem in 
him, fnmi the privilege of eating of tlie 
tree of life. This represents God more 
like himself, mixing merry with justice, 
and not triumphing over fallen man: this 
represents us, as we (indo urselvi's, carnal, 
earthly, animal, akind of reasoning brutes, 
entangled and entertained w ith sensible ob- 
jecLs, and subject to the. infirmities, wants, 
decays, and iiiiMuies wliich our our 
bliiKliu'ss and perverseness, and that 
others like ourselves, expo.se us to. 'I'liis 
lea’ es room (what many moderns are so 
solicitous ahoiU) ft>r a Tully to '>liiiie in 
the knowledge of social^ duties resulting 
from naturui and cnil relations; and for 
a Newtons genius to exercise itself in 
obsi'i’vations iqioa nature ;us liigli as teles¬ 
copes can reach, or low as microscope's 
desei'iid. Thct ma}’ excel in dt'grci s of 
the knowledge of such guod and evil; 
but if they have no pnneijdes of fartlier 
knowledge, vvliat furniture or feli( i(y will 
this be to them, vlieii u// tlnsr 
shall dc dimtkid (2 Pet. iii. 11.), when 
relations cease, and nature fails? 

This interpretation harmonizes with 
the sacred writings in oilier ])laees. St. 
Paul tells us, that (hnnti^h Hie ofeiiei 
of one, Jtnlpnrnt passed upon all men to 
eondd^nnation (Worn. 18.); that bi/one 
man's disobcd'unee mam/ n'ree made sin¬ 
ners (Horn. V. li).); Htrongh the off'em e 
of one, mailt/ be dead (Horn. i.i.), or 
that in Adam alt lOe. (1 Cor. lo, ;2i?.) 
Wlie'refore we, (who are but the unl'old- 
ings and oontinuatioii of Adam) are 
counted or dealt with as sinners on tli<> 
score of his actual guilt, and evidently 


IV, 7.) 

But a late eelcbrated writer iftforCn 
that “ to aftirm that the first actual stiTof 
Adam was imputed to all mankind as well 
as to him, is to afti],'m whiit the scripture 
docs nut teach. And if to impute to 
other persons tlie actual sin of ona|^ to 
account it theim as well as his, it lj^vi- 
dciit this is impossihlc with God, who 
cannot account siii or any thing^clse to be 
what it is not.’' (Glark's .wiith Scr. p. 
dO.3, 804.) An appetite to the tree of 
knowledge, and a <legiec to be wise in 
conte.'Mpi of God’s word, is the actyal 
guilt of many of Adaiu’.s sons as vvclf as 
uy t>f .Adam. Jf God cannot acc'ount to 
of Mime jiers'in'i the actual sin of another, 


then can lie not do what he lias threaten¬ 
ed, visit the iniijitifivs of the fathers upon, 
the children (lixod. x.\. then could 
111 ' not command, wtiat we fiwl reci'nletl 
as his command. (Ueut. xiii. 14, 15.) 
'I'haf if any city prove ivlolateKi the inha- 
bitaiit- .sliould be (h'slroyed’utterly, and 
all that was theiein. lathers, children, 
graiul-children, great giand-children, and 
the new-born children, (as Afaimotiidos 
e.vpouniU itj wi're all killed for the sin of 
tlicir jiarcnb. 'riieii again on (’lirist was 
not laid the iniijitif i/ of us atl{U. lin. 6'.), 
we tlierefijre must for ev<T bear our own 
actual sins. And if it lie impossible for 
(tod to account sin to be what it is not, 
it is e«]ually impossible for him to ae- 
cmiiit it not to lie what it is; wherefore 
the vord of rcoiwiliation (‘2 Gor. v. 
1 ().) must seem an idle tale, since (^bd 
cannot hut impute our trespasses unto us. 
But if to account as oui-s, the actual sin 
of aiiotlier, be so to place it to i>ur ac¬ 
count, as to involve us in tlu? puiiLshmcnl 
iiiliieted upon, or due to that other; then, 
us Clirisl/lo/v one sins vpon the. tne (I 
Pet. ii. 24.); so to us may be imputed 
the transgression of Adam. And this 


.share in the punishment which was iii-^ the scripture does teach, when it informs 
^licted on it. Thus Adam’s sin is im**'us, x\\i\tyiQaxv made eiuneis hi/ his diso- 
puted to us, or reckoned and jilaced to bedieuce; atld that all die in him, 
our aecouut, so far as to involve us in 'I’ruths wliieli this writer could not but 
the sentence passed upon him. Thus acknowledge, whicli he does in the next 
injirmitp reas made permanent with the paragrapli, where he tells us, that “ the 
malignitp of the root. (Esdr. iv. 23.) consequences of thus iutroduciyg sin into 
Aud because Adam transgressed, death the world (by Adam) common with him 
Kos appointed in him, and in his genera- and his posterity 4in‘, moitality, oxdu- 
tiom, of u'hm came nations, tribes, peo- sion outof panidise, the miseries of the 
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present and a greater liableness and 
su^nger temptation to sin in their corrupt 
alfcuons.’' These he says are the natural 
ana necessary consequences of “ his los¬ 
ing those free gifts and favours of God, 
•which neither we nor he over had any 
claim of right to enjoy." Vet as it is a 
loss us of tree giits and favours which 
•we ■ 4 tc deprived of only for Adam’s 
guilt, it IS plain that his guilt is so far 
placed to our account, and imputed to 
us in punishment. 

But we are not only made sinners by 
impuniltion, but become such, secondly, in 
cmi^ueiicc oi ibc spirit of God receding 
fi:^*the soul, whereby we lose tliat di¬ 
vine image in which we were created, 
and are sunk in the darkness and igno¬ 
rance of our own unassisted natural fa¬ 
culties. Adam was absolutely free to 
good as well as evil, but lost the prin¬ 
ciple of free-will by his distorted and per¬ 
verse application of it: tor the heavenly 
light withdrawn, left him and his posterity 
incapableof hivingspiritual good, of which 
they were ignorant, by their estrange¬ 
ment frpm God, and the want of his gra¬ 
cious communications. Having the un¬ 
derstanding darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God, through the igno¬ 
rance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their hearts. (Eph. iv. 18.) 
Nor were they only thus negatively bad; 
but thirdly, positively so, by having thtir 
alifections determined to carnal things from 
the perpetual presence of those things, 
and me appearance of good which they 
exhibited to the senses, which work in 
them a disinclination and aversion to any 
attempt that is made to draw them oif from 
their beloved engagements and deceits. 'rhi.s 
is the old man, our original human na¬ 
ture, which the Apostle tells us is cor¬ 
rupt, through the deceitful lasts (h^h. 
IV. 122.) T'i; 1‘si^u/xiit; appetites 

the consequence of error. This is the 
^ the disposition, wisdom or 

affcctipo of the flesh, which hangs a bias ' 
on the will, and is the distortion and de¬ 
pravation of it This concupiscence is 
the principle of actual sin In us, and' as 
it, would -(if we aro not assisted by the 
4 jracc of God) be in&liibly the parent of 
it, it has in itself the nature of sin, and 
costs -us out of the favour of God. Theju 
^hat MTf ia the jUsh cannot fkute God 


(Rom. viii. 8 .) for its afl'cetion-is enmity 
against him ; it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can he, (Rom. 

7 .) And as thus by one man sin 
enilMvd into the world, so 

II. /Vlsovdeath by sin; as aq alienation 
from God is a state of sin, so a stdic of 
sin is a st.-ite of death; wherefore the 
Gentiles are clescribed as dead in tres¬ 
passes and sms. (Eph. ii. 1 .) The dis¬ 
solution of soul and body follows as the 
ua^cs of sin (Horn. vi. 2.^.), .through 
which the body dies, which is the first 
death, while the soul in its perpetual 
e.\ile shall sutler a second death (Rev. xx. 
().), burning in the flames of unsatisfied 
appetites •which shall not be quenched, 
and suftering from the consciousness and 
remorse of past gu.It, wduch shall never 
die. 

Such is our fatal inheritance from 
Adam, affording, abundant occasion for 
the divine philanthropy, to w hich not our 
merit, but our misery reconimends us ; 
and the salvation effected for us by the 
renewing of the Moly Ghost, is repre¬ 
sent, d in the scriptures as corresponding 
to every part of our min, as an instance 
of grace, and to which wc hud no claim 
by nature. 

If our old man be corrupt, through 
the lo.ss of the divine image and simili¬ 
tude, by which our understandings are 
darkem'd, and our wills perverted, by 
this we are renewed again in knowledge 
after the image of him who created vs 
(Col. iii. 10.), which is called our ttew 
man, cieafed after God, in righteous¬ 
ness and true holiness. ( Eph. iv. 24.) 

If the trafxi; Or natural concii- . 

piscciicc hangs a weight on our at- 
fectiuns, and inclines them to earth, 
the pfivnfjta «y<v/ 4 e>T 9 ; OF Spiritual desires, is 
a balance against the carnal mind, :uid 
restores the tvill to its freedom, which is 
the glorious liberty - of the sons of God. 
,(Honi. viii. 5. 21.) 

'' If the same natural concupiscence leads. 
us to the commission of actual sins, and 
creates an enmity betwixt God and us 
(Rom. viii. 7 .); our Saviour takes upon 
himself the sins of those to whoin«hc 
sends the spirit of adoption (Rom. viii. 
15. 32. 34.), to assure them of the Jove 
(.loh. iii. and engraft them into the 
iamily of God (Joh. i. 12 .)|g^nd tq shcbI 
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thcm 'tn the day of redemption. (Eph. 
tv. dO.) 

I.;istly, if this carnal mind lie a prin> 
ctplc of death in ns, of a .sph'iUiuI, a 
temporal, and an eternal death, the sjfl- 
rit ts in us a principle of lillia#nd peace, 
(Konf. vtii. 6.) quickening those who 
were dikd in their sins by haring for¬ 
given them alt trespassts. (Col. ii. 13.) 
The dissolution of soul and body is no 
more a death but sleep (1 Cor. xv. i2(), 2 
I'hess. tv. 13, 14, 15.), a rest fmm la¬ 
bour (Rev. xiv. 13.), a returning home 
from exile (2 Cor, v. 8.), a passitge to a 
blesse.d immortality. (Joh. v. 24.) The 
spirit which raised up Jesus from the 
dead, skull also quicken our- mortal bo¬ 
dies (Rum. viii. 11.), and raise our cor¬ 
ruptible in inrorriiption (1 Cur. xv. 
42.), where our mortality shall he swal¬ 
lowed up oj' life. (2 Cor. V. 4.) A 
life' more lasting iuid more glorious than 
this which is measured and influenred 


of righteoin^ess, an<| after the image and 
similitude of God, having power, of fr^- 
witl to obey or disobey. So that by'o^- 
dicncc they might live, and by disobedi¬ 
ence they should worthily deserve to die. 
From this most happy state, our first pa¬ 
rents falling by disobedience, most griev¬ 
ously hurt tliemsclvcs and their posterity: 
for besides many other evils that cuinc^ by 
that transgression, the high power of 
man's reason and freedom of will were 
wouruh'd and corrupted; and all men 
thenhy brought into such blindness and 
infirmity, that they cannot escht^-skt, 
e.scept they be illuminated, and 
free, by an especial grace, that is tOK ^ 
by a supernatural help, and working of 
the Holy Ghost. Although tiiere re- 
msuns a certain freedom of will in those 
things which do pertain to the desires and 
works of this present life, yet to |)erform 
spiritual and heavenly things, free-will 
of itself is insufticient. And therefore the 


by suns and moons, for the glory of God 
will lighten it, and the Lamb 'dll be the 


light thereof (Rev, xxi.^23.); wluTe wb 
shall reign for ever ana ever, and re¬ 


ceive from the .Spirit the con.suminution 


of that bliss of which he is here the 


carne,st. 

Aa this account of the need and neces¬ 
sity of receiving the Holy Ghost in his 
eiitighteoing, sanctifying, and quickening 
graces, is drawn from the sacred scri{>- 
turcs; so is it the genuine doctrine of the 
church of England, us may be seen not 
only in her articles of original sin, fn‘e- 
will, and justification; but also in her 
first rudiments laid down by Archbishop 
Cranmer and the re^t of the committee of 
divines, in their trcatisi: called a '* Ncces. 
sory Erudition for a Christian Man." 
Where wo are thus instructe<i: “ 'I’he 


])Ower of man's free-will being thus 
wounded and decayed, hath need of a 
physician to heal it, and an help to re¬ 
pair it, that it may receive light and 
strength, whereby it may see, and have 
power to do those godly and spiritual 
things, which before the fall of Adam, 
it was able and might liave done." 

1 shall now proceed to consider the 
means of receiving these graces; but 
before I do so, it will be necessary to ex¬ 
amine some doctrines, which, if true, 
will make those hu'ans so, urbitvnry, as 
to take away all encouragement and invi¬ 
tation to seek after them. '1 his I pfbpt^ 
to do (God willing) the next opjKirtu- 
nity. 

SERMON XXV. 

The Means of Grace. 


state and condition of free-will was other¬ 
wise m our first parents before they had 
sinnod, than it was either in them or their 
posterity after they had sinned ; for our 
first parents, Adam and Eve, until they 
wou^ed and oviTthrcw themselves by 
bin, had so in possession the power of 
fmvw’ill by the most liberal gift and grace 
of Qpd their Maker, Uiat not only they 
might eschew nU manner of sin, but also 
know Gpd, and love him, and fulfil all, 
things appertaining to their supreme fe¬ 
licity. For were created in a state 


Tith*, lit. 4,5, 6,7. 

But after that tlie kinduess and love of God our 
Saviour toward man ap|)enred, 

Not by works of ri^bteousnes*, wliinh wc hav* 
done, but acconting to hia mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and ra* 
newing of tbe. Holy Ghost; 

Which he shed on ns abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour: 

That bjing justifind by his grace, we shoald be 
mode heirs according to the hem of eternal 
li(b. 

I^viNO shewn that the occasion or want 
of grace ia as universal as hUknan nature; 
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and that God's will and dosin' to save is 
rgpresi’nted as roachin^ to all nion, I cii- 
deavourod to answer some objections 
drawn from the dootrun' of election and 
repn)bation, with regard to particular 
persons to whom the gospel is preached ; 
and then with regard to whede nations 
from w honi that light is at present with¬ 
held ; I afterwards c'ntered upon the con¬ 
sideration of the Strongest argument a- 
gainst iini\ersul grace, I mean the sup- 
■fjosed want of it for 4p(X> years, from the 
fall of Adam to the Ascension of Christ; 
where having shewn, that there was grace 
in.,various measures dispensed under the 
several dispensations before the law, un¬ 
der the law, and without the law, I pro¬ 
posed to remark more dislinctl}' to what 
purposes the grace then dispensed was 
effectual, and what the disadvaniages of 
those dispensations were, compared with 
that of the-gospel; previous to iny fourth 
and last enquiry, a i/. info the means (»f 
that grace shed abnncluntly on us lluough 
Jesus Christ 

Under each of those stale's there was, 
by means of dicine communications either 
immediate or remote, grace disj)enscd suf- 
ricient for the attaining a love ofCod; a 
knowledge of religious and s«>cial duties ; 
a withdrawing tlie affections tiom (lie 
world ; and a faith in fhe promises of good 
things bi'youd this life, 

1 . A love of (icxl: ’I'hus Enoch had a 
testimony that he pleased (rod (Ih'b. xi. 
6 .); and Noah xcas found perfect and 
rightems (Eccle*-. xliv. 17.) > 
upright and ffared f»w//(Job, i. 1.} . and 
David's soul panted after him, h.^illg no¬ 
thing in conijMrison of hnn. (I’sal. Ixxiii. 
i24.) 'I’he gentih* philosophy would sup¬ 
ply us with many specimens of tlieir e\- 
altcxl notions on this head, though the 
'true object of worship was nustakui oi' 
unknown. 'J'hc prayers, aims, and fasts 
of Cornelius (Acts, x. 4.'^: and the many 
dewoat worshippers anumg the (irevk# 
(Acts, xvii. 4.), recorded in the New 
i’tSitahient', arc more pcT&'Ct instances of 
this'Jove, even to Uu* true (lod, the Clod 
of Israel. . 

’ 2. The knowledge of rc’ligious and 
social duties was revealed to the imtc'- 
uiluvian world, by which they were con- 
viuced of tht ir ungodly «f< edSy tckick ^hty 
ungodly c&mmitUd. (Jude, 16.) These 


wen' haiulc'd down to the postdiluvian's 
by Noah, and were calh'd his prc'cepts 
by his sons, who carried with them into 
all the regions of the new world the great 
lines of religion and morality. 'I’his was 
the law of« the* Most High which -Abrar 
hant kepi; which restrained Abimclcch; 
which made. Joseph dread to sin tigainst 
Cjlod ; and taught upright Job to eschew 
evil. Jjut as this law was corrupted or 
obliteratc'd, and in clanger of bedng to¬ 
tally lofl, (iod was pleascni to republish 
it by Moses ; while the broken fragments 
of it only were. U'fttothei'e.stof the world, 
which (he tegislators and philosophers 
have indu.stnously sought after, and wove 
among tlicir own systems of law and 
ethics. Thcnr own reasionings and obscr- 
vatiuns upon tlic fitness and beauty of 
those rules, which made thc>m approve 
tiu-m, and give a sanction to them, where 
their divine authority was unknown, and 
their proper application and unfolding 
them in particular cases, was wliat St. 
I'uiil calls' the xcork of the laxc urilfen rn 
their Ik arts. (R^m. ii. 16.) A third OjX'- 
ration of the Holy Ghost in those days 
was a power in men to withdraw their af¬ 
fection from tlu; world, 'lluis Moses 
cho.se rat fur to Anjl'cr offiiciion xcit/i the 
peopfe of (lod, than to enjoy the pleor 
.snres of sm for a season ; esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
tna.snrts of Egypt, (lleb. xi, 25, 20.) 
Nay, the. time xioald fait says the* au¬ 
thor of tlie Episth’. to the ll(‘brc:w.s, to 
teft of' tko.se bc'l'on- the coming of Christ 
U'ho were ■•atoned, were sawn asunder, tcert; 
tempted, were stain with the .suord ; who 
wandered about m sheepskins and goat- 
sktn.s, be'oig destitute, ajflicted, torment- 
id; who wire f »'turcd, not accepting 
dt In trance, that they might obtain abet¬ 
ter jcsiirrcction. (Ibid, .•j2. 3.'j, 67.) 

The Eapun moralists are full of tliesc- sen¬ 
timents in their writings, and not entirely 
destitute of examples in their practic'c. 

'I'he fourth cllect and sign of the Spirit 
of God in those caf|y times, was a faith 
in the promises of good things lieyond 
this life. By this, Abel offered a more. 
accejXable sacrifice than Cain; and Noah 
became heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith : by this Abraham was justi¬ 
fied, and thousands of bis clesccn(Uuit& 
died in full expectation future good 
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thiiii's. Aniona; t!ic Gt-nfilrs, beside'^ 
tboso witose actions were in some doynv 
intliK‘ncoiJ by the hc^es ol’ rcwwds and 
happiness hereafter, many M’i read of 
who renounced the world, gave in their 
names as worshippers of th/ God of Is¬ 
rael, in confidence of his favour in another 
world, becoming therefore his servants 
and soldiers, enlisted as St. Luke ex- 
ijjresses it Tiwyiu/vci, or as we render it, 
ordained to eternal life. (Acts, xiii. 48.) 

The principal disadvantages ,of their 
state in compaiison of those under tlie 
gospel, were, that when they knew and 
felt their corruption they were* strangers 
to the cun* of it 4 St. Haul breathes out 
the melancholy sigh of men in that state 
when he cries, 0 wretched man that I a?n! 
U'ho shall deliver me from the boih; of 
death! But tiie Christian gives thanks 
to Go<l for his ix’dcmption through Jesus 
Christ our l.ord.' (Rom. vii. 24, ‘2o!) It 
is true the othei's were uc(|uainted with 
rules to direct them, ami bchevod that a 
Tiehaviour conformable tliereto mmld 
make them like Cfod and happy; but the 
more liglit tliey had giver, them to dis¬ 
cern their duty, the more heinous and 
ilungerous their otlences appt>are<i, so that 
the commandment which was ordained to 
life they found to he unto death. (Rom. 
vii. 10 .) But we know that Christ has 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
Icing made a curse for «t ((Jal. iii. t3.) 
blotting Old i/.e hand-writing of ordi- 
?ianccA that was against vs, which roas 
contrary to us, and took it oat'of the 
way, nailing it to his cross, ((’olos. ii. J 1*.) 
They hud indix'd an indistinct faith that 
God would bo favourable to them in ano¬ 
ther world, but whether he would entirely 
ptirdon their sins for which their con¬ 
sciences K'pixiacheil them, or in what 
manner f>r measure he would punish 
them, they knew nothing of. But now 
not ohly a total remission of sins is 
preached by the word of n'conciliation, 
imt life and immortality i-s also brought 
to light through 0e gospel (2 'I'im. i. 

lo.y 

With Tt'gard to their final condition, 
it may be farther askixl, whether the 
grace vouchsafed before the incarnation 
was sufficient to save those to whom it 
waa‘given? If it was, what more can be 
obtained by i^ristians ? If not,, how does 
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ihat deserve the name of grace, which 
served not to benefir, but perplex an-l dis¬ 
turb mankind.^ And here not chanty 
only will lead us to hope, but truth 
oblige us to believe, that the ages before 
Clhrist came in the flesh had grace suffi¬ 
cient vouchsafed them, by which they 
might be saved. For Chiist W'ho was 
sacrificed for us was the lamb slain 
Inf ore the salvation of the world (Rev. 
xiii. 8 .), for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the first 
testament, (lleb. ix. 15.) If no grace 
or favour was dispensed to them, but thi«y 
all staml condemned in Adam's icn- 
tenre, there seems no room left for ano¬ 
ther tribunal, to judge tliose whose, eon- 
.sciences accuse or excuse them both in 
the law, and without the law, wliich yet, 
according to St. Paul’s gospel, will be 
done in the day when Cod shall Judge the 
secrets of men bj^.fesus Christ, (xloin. 
li. 12 . 16 .) In which judgment the 
Nini-vitrs who repented at the preaching 
of .loiKih, i. c. under fewer means of 
grace, sliall condemn tlie obstinacy af 
such as would not repent under greater, 
after the coming of Christ. Nay, we 
have our Sa\ioiir'.s word for it, that 
/ibraham, fsaac, and Jacob shall sit 
down in the kingdom of Cod. (INlatt. viii. 
11 .) Nor is this salvation confined to 
.lews only, as an exclusive privilege be¬ 
cause Ciod loved .lacob; for Esau whom 
he hated, as has been before obsei'ved, is 
not supposed to Ih' finally lost or repro¬ 
bated. Among his posterity, and out of 
the Jewish church, was holy Job, of 
whose salvation 1 think neither Jew or 
Christian ever douhtixl, who allowed 
him any existence. 'I’he Jewish doctors 
granU'u a place in the life to come to 
their proselytc's of the gate, the ilevout 
Gentiles, who observed the moral law, 
not from a philosopiiical opinion of its 
beauty and fitness, but from a ri’ligious 
sense of its divine obligation, and from 
a love and drt'ad of tlie Sacred imposcr, 
(Jf this number, among others, was 
Candace'.s eunuch (.Acts, viii. 2/.), and 
Cornelius the centurion (Acts, x. 1 .), 
and other divout Greeks a great multi¬ 
tude. (Acts, xvii. 4.) A du« usb of 
their few talents recommended them to 
til* trust of more from the preaching of 
the gospel; but .such as Whavod like 
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them before Christ’s ministry, cannot be 
supposed totally out of the reach of (iod’s 
merciful acceptance. Not but that there 
will doubtk'ss be a g«*at ditl'ercnce be¬ 
twixt them in their degrees of happiness; 
else there had been but little use in the 
ministry of Philip to the eunuch, or of 
St. Peter to Cornelius, or of Clirist and 
his Apostles to the true Israelites and dc'- 
vout Greeks. And if the fewer allot¬ 
ments of grace will abate the number of 
stripes (Luk. xii. 48.) to those who trans¬ 
gress, we must with great justice sup¬ 
pose, that they will also make an abate¬ 
ment in glory to those who have used 
them worthily. '1 he five talents of the 
Christians, well managed, procure for 
them the precedency over live cities; 
the two talents of the J»*ws will enable 
them to obtain two 'cities, though no 
more; and even the one talent of the Gen¬ 
tiles, if it had < not be$n buried in the 
earth, but had been properly improved, 
would have recommended them to still 
faither means of grace through an ac¬ 
quaintance with the living oracles depo¬ 
sited in the keeping of the .lews, which 
was vouchsafed to some, by which means 
they would also have received, though 
not an equal rew'ard with those who were 
more favoured, yet a proportiotiable one. 
(Matt. XXV. 14, &c.) The earthly .leru- 
salem is represented as a type of that 
vikich is above; and the tahervavle as 
the pattern of heavenly things, (lieb. 

viii. 5.) In which view the author of 
Ep. Hebr. observes many particulars, 
which seem to cast light upon this point. 
I'here was the court of the Cientiles, and 
others still -nearer and nearer to the 
Divine Majesty for the Israelites and 
priests; but neither of these had permis¬ 
sion to enWrinto the Sanctum sanctorum: 
the Hofy Ghost thus signifying, that 
the way into the holiest of all was not yet 
made manifest, while as the frst taber¬ 
nacle was yet standing, which was af- 
gure for the time then present. (Hob.- 

ix. . g, 9.) But God has prepared some 
better things for us : wherefore we, bre¬ 
thren, have baldness to enter into the ho¬ 
liest by the blood of Jesus. (Heb. x. Ip.) 

‘ ^or was this all; for as the happiqpss 
was less, so the number of those who at¬ 
tained to it before the gospel dispcnsatiosi, 
was probably much kss than of those 


since the incarnation. But this, not be¬ 
cause sulhcient grace was denied, but be¬ 
cause tliey re.si$te<] it, the generality of 
the old wdrill brought the deluge upon it: 
however: this is no proof that the Spirit 
w’aa not yet)* for the Spirit strove to cor¬ 
rect the imaginations of their hearts. 
(Gen. vi, y. .5.) 

If A very inconsiderable number of the 
.Tews arc sealed (Ucv. vii. 4.), St. 
phen gives us the reason, not because 
tlierc was no grace under that oeconomy, 
but because they won' uncomplying 
w ith it, stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, they and their fathers al¬ 
ways resisrin^ the Holy Ghost. (Acts, 
vii. 51.) And with regard to the Gen¬ 
tiles, St. Paul tolls us, that when they 
knew God, they worshipped him not as 
God, neither were thankful;. wherefore 
even as they liked not to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind. (Rom. i. 28.) 

But though all these had light suffi¬ 
cient to have led them to some degrees 
of happiui'ss in another life, and their 
voluntary departure from it will justly 
subject iliem to punishment; yet,their 
want of that abundance which God un- 
dcservedl) has allbruod us, shall make it 
more toh rahle even for Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah in the day of Judgment, than for 
us, if a t neglect suck great salvation. 
(I lei), ii. o.) The tear of greater punish¬ 
ment to those who reject greater grace, 
and the sure confidence of more abun¬ 
dant glory to those who have more abim- 
dunt grace vouchsafed them here, should 
make us earnest to obtain the largest 
measures of it that we can, and diligonl 
to improve what we do obtain. Which 
bring!? me to the las* general head, 

To enquire into the means by which 
the Holy Ghost is dispensed and shed 
abundantly upon us. 

It IS from the Giver only that wc can 
know by w'hat means he will please to 
dispen.se his gifts; and where he has ap¬ 
pointed any, wc midf safely rely upon 
them, so as to expect grace by the due 
U.SC of them, but can have no sure 
grounds to expect jt from any other. 
For though God be not so tied to his 
own appointed means, as to restrain hiiB« 
self from bestowing grace by any tntier 
method if he pleases, yet «his appoint^ 
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ment lays a neccsiary obligation upon us 
to apply to it for such spiritual aids ns 
ho has promised to give'thereby. Yet, 
though wc arc to apply ourselvta to such 
means, and from them only cJi expect 
grace, we must not look upon them 
otherwise than as means, nor Ij&tievc them 
to be, or themselves to give that grace 
of "which they are no more than the 
channels. So that to neglect the means 
Appointed by God, is either infidelity, in 
not believing them to be available for the 
end' for which God has appointed them ; 
or else, a great impiety, in contemning 
the grace thereby to be vouchsafed. To 
apply ourselves to other means than thme 
appointed, is enthusiasm, as it dn^ains of 
divine communications from the impulse 
of our own imaginations, ^.vvithout sufili- 
cient warrant from the ordiiuiry revelation 
of scripture, or an extraordinary one 
duly attested. Or to reverence even the 
ap|)ointed means'in such a manner as tf> 
look upon them as if they were what they 
convey, or that by their natural eHicacy 
they produced those effects, of which by 
God's will only they are the moral instru¬ 
ments, is a superstitious opinion, and' 
idolatrous veneration. 

The great instituted mean is tlie gos¬ 
pel in general, as comprclumding the 
divine truths inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
and written by the sacred {lenman, toge¬ 
ther with those heavenly lessons written 
in the sacred character, God’s own hiero¬ 
glyphics, those verba visibilia, as St. 
Austin calls them, the sacrametiis, speak¬ 
ing to every man in his own tongue the 
wonderful dispensations of God. Of tliis 
gospel, comprehending as well the sacra¬ 
ments as the written word, are those 
characters to be understood, that it is 
the power of Ood to' sail ation to everif 
one that beliexeth (Rom. i, ib.); that it 
is an incorruptible seed bp ishtch ice are < 
born again. (1 Pet, i. 23.) 

But the spiritual man, like the natural, 
is to be considered m three states ; 1 . iJis 
conception, to which the written word 
does peculiarly conduce. 2 . liis new 
bittli or regeneration, which is effected 
baptism. And, 3. llis growth and 
nourishment, which owes itself chiefly 
to the divine sustenance of th<* Lonf's 
sapper. Of which 1 shall treat in their 
order. 


1. The written word; the great end 
of which is, to procure us the gift of 
faith, for faith Cometh by hearingy^and 
hearing b^ the word of God. (Rom. x. 
17 ) When men had a full, thou^ 
sorrowful knowledge of sin, and were 
sensible of tlie infirmity and misery of 
their condition, that they hud gn'atly 
offended, and had just reason to dread 
punishment; (which were lessons which 
God taught them in the schools of the 
law and of philosophy, and lessons which 
had been so fully learned by the disci¬ 
ples under each, as was seen before, that 
i)oth were convinced of their need of 
farther light and assistance:) when this 
fulness of time was come, when the Jews 
longed for a Redeemer, the Prophet 
that should tell them all things, and 
fled to dinon confessing their sins, that 
they might escape, the wrath to COint 
(John, iii. 23. Matt. iii. ,5, (j, 7.), which 
they flcservcd and feared ; when philoso¬ 
phy had experienced,its inability to re¬ 
form mankind, and gave up the cause of 
virtue as hopeless and unattainable by 
their systems, and despaired Of atone¬ 
ment from their custom of sacrifices, 
wishing for farther information from 
heaven; then Christ the blessing (Gen. 
xii. .3,), and the desire (Hag. il. 7.) of 
all nations came, to make manifest the 
mystery which had been hid from age-s 
and generations, the hope of gloiy’, 
(Coloss. i. 2b, 27 .) When they found 
themselves stripped of their innocence, 
and half dead, and that the priest and the 
Levite would afford them no assistance, 
our Saviour came, like his own good Sa¬ 
maritan, to bind up their wounds, and 
pour in oil and wine. 

But as the gospel succeeds into, so also 
it supplies the place of the law, whether 
as rc-delivered to Moses, or gathered up 
by the philosophers, and supersedes not 
their use by making it unlawful to seek 
for any light tliere, it comes not to de¬ 
stroy (Matth. v. 17 .), but to fulflt or 
complete what was defective m them: 
it restores the spiritual meaning of the 
Mosaic statutes, which the Jewish inter¬ 
preters had buried under their glosses; 
and gives a sanction and divine authority 
to the moral precepts, of which ^hfloso- 
pby had lost the knowledge. So that 
the lowest of its praise is to surpass the 
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highest rxrcllences of any prei-ediiig ceco- 
nomy, to be a finer sj'steiii of morality 
than any of the (.rcntili’s ei^uhi Itirni&h 
out, and a clearer expositimi and n'ailiiig 
on the Jewish law than anyol flu ir Kalibis 
have boon able to make, 'l o those who 
hear it, it bettor answers the very end at 
which tliey aimed, and for which they 
wore designed, <loctrijio, conviction, cor- 
wetion, and instruction in righteousness. 
It tlieretbre more eOectually e4)n\oys the 
grace, in some meiisure, attainuhle under 
former dispensations, a conviction <4'our 
sins, and compunctitm for them. It is 
sharper than the tu-o-cilt'cii(Ileb. iv. IS.) 
instrument of the priest with uliieli lie 
dissected the sin-ofl'ering, piercing to the 
very inmo.st recesses, and lays op^'ii our 
most hidden blemishes and defects; till 
pricked to the heart from a sens*- of guilt, 
411(1 of the Majesty oftended by it, we erv 
our for help, Men and brethrer, xihat 
shall tw' do t (Acts, ii. .‘I?.) But though 
the word be the same seed, and so equally 
good, yet cast into dilVerent soils, it has 
very diflerent eft'ects. Some, though their 
\ita-s Hash in their faces at hearing the 
word, and eoiiscious guilt cuts them to the 
heart, yet instead of humbling, lln-y hard¬ 
en themselves and gnash (Acts, \ii. 54.) 
upon the preacher with their teeth: in¬ 
stead of bewailing, defend or excuse their 
crimes: instead of fearing the jiunishnient, 
make light of the. threaUmmg; and in¬ 
stead of reforming, add sin unto sin. W'iio, 
when they hear the words of the curse, 
yet bless themseh cs in their heart, and say, 
[ shall haxe peact, though 1 ualk after 
the imagination of mine heart to add 
drunkenness to thirst. (I)eut. \\i\. l.Q.) 
Others again though brought to tremble 
when reasoned imth of rightcovsness, fi ///- 
perunec, and judgment to eotnr ; jet,\\iiii 
Felix, divert the thoughts for the pi<'s<‘Jit, 
under pretence of wiuting for a more eon- 
zc/iieat season, (.\cts, xxiv. 25.) If .such 
are deprived of farther grai e, tliey cannot 
charge God with unkmdness: his Holy 
.Spirit has aloud at then doors, and 
knocked, and they refu-sed to open unto 
him. But to those, who have complied 
with this graci;, by acknowledging and 
grieving for their otfcjmes, mul Hying to 
God fur help, the word is an instrument 
of conveying more, by opening to them 
a deaf and distinct hope of salvation. 


And here begins the peculiar, use and 
dTu iM'y of the gospel : the thunders, 
and lightnings, and smoke of the moun¬ 
tain (Kxod. xix. t6’. 18.), which accom¬ 
panied fie law, vanish away and are 
iieard no more ; the terrors of the. Divine 
Majesty srtiten into the atTections of our 
Father who is in heaven. (Matt. vi. y. 

2 Cor. iii. 7, 8, <). U. 18.) lie is 
rejircseiited to us as low (1 .Tohii, iv. 8.) 
itself, as willing to be reconciled (2 Cor. 
v. It), 20.), and not impute our trespasses 
unto u!^. That the guilty mind may bear 
up agaiirst the uneasy ap))relionsions (if 
an angry (iod, from the repeated dicla- 
ratioiis of his kindness and pliiluiithropy. 
(John, iii. 1(). Tit. iii. 4.) 'Ihe sutferings 
of the Son of God for i»ur sins (1 IVt. ii. 
21. 21.). thc^'unsum of his blood ( ‘\ets, 
.\x. 2S. Kph. i. 7. Col. i. 14. 1 IVt. i. 
IS, l.t).), and ihe sati.sfacUon Ihereliv 
made for us (llom.s. <). Col. i. 2().\ are 
perpetually inculcated, and in varieiis 
methods, to discharge, the eonseious soul 
of its fears from the divine jn,slice, that 
all that labour und are heavy laden man 
have rest. (Malt. xi. 28.) J'iie tollowship 
and ahidin:; of tlie Holy Spirit with us 
(2 Cor. \*ii. 1 1. I’liil. i. 2. John, .\i.' 
16’.), to adopt UK into the faiiuly ol Coal 
(Rom. viii. 1.5. Gal. rv. 6'.), and unite 
unto him (.lolm, .wii, 21. 28. J John, 
iii. 24.), who enahk-s us to eomhat ugains' 
natuie (Horn. itii. J. }). Eph. ii, 2. 8.i. 
and the prince of ihis world; to sow the 
seed and principle of eteriuil life in oiii 
hearts (Uoiu. liii. 10.); to triumph •»ver 
death (Rom. vm. 11.). and .seal ns to the 
day of redeinpt.on (Eph. iv, ;jO.), are so 
frequently and .•iHectionately promised, 
that the sense ol our owir weakness und 
mortality need lua longer discourage us 
I' om ('iitertaining < \e hope of glory laid up 
in heaven for vs, whereof we. have heard 
in the word of the truth of the gospel. 
(Col. i. .').) I'liis love of God. und 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ through 
his snUatioii applied to us, and the fel¬ 
lowship ot the Holy Crhost, uix'not tlu- 
objects of our sense.s, and are proposed 
in the written word only jis in our power 
to obtain; the. natural man thendore whiD 
will believe notlmig but Itis outwanl 
sense.s,* can have no evidence of thuir 
trutii, nor cuusequemly enUTtain 
hope of the promise; we may so 
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and embarrass ourselves with thnigs pre¬ 
sent, as to neglect or reject the revelation ; 
or our prejudices and ignorance may so 
interpret it, as eill)er to disbelieve tlie 
mercy otlered, or despair of i/; ofliaid- 
ing against stumbling-blocks of our own 
laying, or treating as foolisifliess what¬ 
ever conclusions are drawn from premises 
of vvhi< h our senses have no cvifain tes¬ 
timony. But tlirongh tlm prolific influ- 
eiHTs of sthe Holy .Spirit uCconipan> ing 
the written word- by which it iM*comes 
(lie good seed sown, and without jvhich it 
IS hut scattered chart', it ina, lake loot in 
our hearts, prudunng that faith whicli 
gives substance to the things hoped I’or, 
and evidence to the things not seen. 
(Ilel). -M. 1.) This gill is conveved to 
OS by tlie word ; and wJiere this gilt is, 
ii. i.ecornes the ])l»‘dge, f.r riitln'r earnest 
'»)' ihe K'i'!li<‘r graces oi the Iloly fspirit. 
whieh liie written woivl is also ilesigned 
the iii'tnonenl -of deriving to us, and 
witlioiil wlthii our faith shall not save 
us; for futl/i, if li /o/ic no/ wor/iK, is 
(Irntl, heiii": u/hhv (.lames, li. 1/.); and 
this gill Is (he graee of repentanee, n 
f’nniinii fruni Satan unto (ha/. (Acts, 
xxvi. 1«.) 

The word, whicli gives us the kiiovv- 
l( dye of (.lod’s lovi* to us, will also be a 
means ot sheviding aliKsid in our lieaits, 
J. A love towards liiin ; ter shall itnv him, 
i/rraasr hr first tax ed us (I .it)Jm,iv. 1.9-); 
.'ind this love will be in us a principle, 
tb Of obedience ; encouraging us thereto, 
from ail assurance <»1 jairdon lor our 
past ortences, the promises <if aid and 
assistance beyond the power of our own 
maure, and the gracious accepUnce. of 
oiir sincen: eiidiavoiirs, though they 
ivach iiol to a perfect service; /or this 
is the lure of Clod, that we ketp his runi^ 
mandments (I John, v. .5.) And this 
love of God engages us, ;}. To a lovi* 
of our brethren ; not barely from civil 
virtue', the praise and beauty of humane 
actions, tin*, fitness and benefit of social 
duties; but from the common inieresi 
and relation that we all bear to the same 
Creator, who has tnade of one blood all 
nations (Acts, xvii. a6,); the common 
hojie w'e all have in the same Redeemer, 
who ^ died /or all (12 Cor. v, 15‘.); and 
the communion of the same Spirit, wliicli 
tinitcs us to one head, and makes us one 


body. (Eph. ii. 18, If), 20, 21, 22. iv. 
J.'>, l6. Col. ii. 19-), 4, The same word 
discovering to us the glories of another 
life, and the hindrance wliich this wwld 
is in our w'ay to heaven (this world, of 
whose emptiness, trouble, vanity, and 
uncertainty long expurieiicc had before 
convinced us); this influences our affec¬ 
tions, and draws us off from earth, and 
sets them on Ihius/s above. (Rum. xii. 2. 
Col. iii. 2. 1 John, v. 4.) 

Tlu‘se are the beginnings and rudi¬ 
ments of the new man, the conceptions 
of the Christiun life ; tliii.s are vv<‘ begot- 
trn again through the gospel (1 Cor. iv. 
1.). 1 I*et. i. .3.) which is the incorrupti- 
hie svd that livith and abi/leth for eter. 
(1 I’et. i. 2d. 2a.> But all this is yet 
short of ri'generafion ; it is only a jirepu- 
ratioii to the new birth, which is the 
cJl'ci t of l>a})tisni, when we arc horn oj 
watrr and of the spirit ; and after w hicli 
tin; same* grates do .shoot forth, and un¬ 
fold tin mselves into f.irther degrees, and 
moiv perfect measures. But this will be 
oliserved more at large hereafter. 

At present it will be piviper to consi¬ 
der, llial though the word be seed, I'min 
winch these graces gernunate and take 
root in the heart, yet it is but the channel 
b\ which till' divine graces are conveyed 
tiiiliier. It has tiot power of itself to 
work in oiir understandings a faith in 
Ciod, nor influence the will to a repen¬ 
tance from dead work.s, without the aid 
of the Holy (ihost. It is true there are 
some historical parts so properly attested, 
that the mere natural tnun may find 
reason to give his assent to the relation; 
but this 1 .S far from divini' faith, which 
is totally exercused about gotwl things 
nut known, but hoped for only; and in 
believing truths future and out of sight 
(lleb. xi. 1.), of whicli we can have 
no sensible evidence. So again, some 
moral precepts there delivered may aji- 
pear so suitable to the present stall; of 
things, and our civil and natuial rela¬ 
tions, that the carnal man may see their 
beauty and coiivenienee, ami aef agreea¬ 
bly thereto ; but the Christian converaion 
i.s the work of God, as it flow's from 
a lo'c of him, a sense of duty and grati¬ 
tude to him, to the forsaking fathers and 
nwthers, houses and lands (Matt. xi.x. 
20‘), to the denning ourselves (Matt, x / ^ 
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2 1.)» krepin^ under the bed^ (1 Cor. ix. 
^7rejoicing in afflktions (Acts, v. 14. 
Horn. V. H. Phil. i. 2y. James, i. 3.), 
throwing up every present good and 
grateful sensation for the hope of what 
neither eye has .seew, nor ear heard, nor 
can the heart of man conceive (1 Cor. ii, 
<).); things which the natural Aan recei- 
veth not,fur they are foolishness unto him, 
neither, though plainly proposed in the 
written woni, ca« he knou' them,for they 
are spiritually discerned. (1 (^ir. ii. 14.) 
Thus for instance, when the preacher 
opens his mouth, we may either indulge 
nature, by engaging ourselves in secular 
thoughts, and wave the information; a 
Felix dismisses Paul with a Go thy way 
for this tune (Acts, xxiv. 2^.) ; and a 
Gallio careth for none of' these things. 
(Acts, xviii. 17 .) Or we may, by grace, 
suspend this worldlincss for a while, per¬ 
mit our hearts to be diverted to a new 
care, and attend to the things spoken. 
(Acts, xvi. 14.) After wt; have given 
attendance, and have heard our S.iviotir, 
or his Apostles, instructing or directing 
us, we may, cither by the aids of grace be 
of the number of those fed, who though 

they have not seen yet believe (John, xx. 
29 .); being convinced upon reasonable 
evidence that tlie revelation is from Ood ; 
and then by a divine faith assenting to 
those triitlis, which our ntUural ideas arc 
too short to reach; rejidily admitting, that 
if earthly tilings are too great for our 
comprehension, heavenly things (John,iii. 
12.) must be more so : or, we may re¬ 
sist this grace, and make natural ideas 
the standard by which vve weigh spiri¬ 
tual objects, prop(>r)ie.s, or relations, and 
so continue or relapse into infidelity. 
'Phe Spirit that unites us to God, and 
adopts us into his family, may satisfy u.s 
of the possibility of being l>orn again ; 
though the carnal man may reject as ab. 
surd, that a man that is old, shovld enter 
a second time into his mother^s teomb. 
(John, iii. 4.) When wc are told of a future 
eternity, wc may scoff at the discovery, 
by giving way to our sensual appetites, 
.and choose to eat and drink, because to¬ 
morrow we die (1 Cor. xv. 32. 35.); 
i^ocking at tlie doctrine of a resurrection 
f'writh such obvious iuterrogations, How 
are the dead raised up i And with what 
“ do they come ? Others may receive 
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the grace of God .“to far, as to susp^d 
their contraiiirtion, tliough not yet niniVed 
at the gift of faith, and desire to Xiar 
again of ihi8\jnatter. (Acts, xvii: ;>5?.) 
And sonic, through illumination and 
sanctification of the .Spirit, are persuaded 
that whoso^er livcth and believeth in the 
Son of Ood shall never die (John, xi. 26, 
27 .) ; assured from a knowledge of the 
scriptures and the power God (Matt, 
xxii, 29.)» that while we are present in 
the body we are absent from the Lord, de¬ 
sirous that this tabernacle may be dissoh’ed 
(2 Cor. V. 1 — 6.), despising the gratifi¬ 
cations of sense, and the deceitful argu¬ 
ments it proposes (which others make 
their oracle and their deity), groaning 
earnestly for their spiritual roU*s, that 
Christ would transform this vilebody, and 
fashion it like unto his glorious body, 
according to that divine, though to us 
incomprehensible, energy, by u'hich he is 
able even to subdue all things to himself'. 

(Phil. iii. 21.) 

In like manner the precepts contained 
in the written word, require the opera¬ 
tion of the Holy GhOst, to give them 
influence on the will and i^cctionS. 
Precepts whir'll the carnal man rejects 
as unnatural, and thercfmv unreasonable 
to his fleshly wisrlom; but towards 
which the Spirit of holiness, if we will 
permit ours<*lves to be led by him', 
creates in us a new appetite and hunger, 
till it becomes our very meat to do the 
will of God. (John, iv. 34.) I might 
produce a great variety of instcanccs, but 
1 think enough has been said fur my 
present purpose, which is to shew, that 
when the bare letter of the scripture is 
proiKised, to the mere una-ssisted natural 
mail, his understanding is too w'cak to 
apprehend many of its truths, his will 
and affections too blit# and engageeb to 
.approve and follow its diit'ctions. It 
may indeed give them human evidence 
of historical trutlis, and philosophical 
arguments for social virtue ; but the 
mystery of godliness, and evangelical 
purposes, is what we can never embrace, 
unless the Spirit give power to the latter 
to work a divine faith in us; without 
which, the word preached profits not them 
that hear. (Heb. ii. 4.) Our images, 
the likeness of any thing that is in keattn 
above, or in the earth beneath, &r in tha 
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uiukr the tarth (£xod. XX. 4.), 
CMi be no fit repix'scntatives ot'God, when 
grossly uadei'stood: our line cannot laca- 
lure tie deep tiing^s oj Got/,^either can 
our shekels justly e»timatc|ao eternal 
rveigkt'of glory. Such points must in¬ 
deed be molihhnest to tlieliatural raan^ 
ereingf they see, but perceive not; and 
hearing, they hear, but do not under¬ 
stand. (Mark, iv. 12.) Thu Spirit teaches 
us to disci iniinate (1 Cur. ii. 15.}, and 
reveals to babes, to men of huinbie, teach- 
ublc, unprejudiced hearts, thinp that are 
hid from the u'ise and prudent. (Matt, 
xi. 25.) 

But though the word be only an in¬ 
strument, of itself iii-sufilciciit to illtnni- 
iiate or sanctity tlic hearer, for faith is 
the gift of God (Eph. ii. 8.) ; and he it 
is, tvho veorketh in us both to Kill and to 
do of his good p/c«.T«rc(Fliil. ii. 13.); yet 
it i,s the instrument by Ciud apjioiiued 
for tile cgnveyaiicu of the beginnings and 
first motions of these graces in our hearts ; 
und in the hands of God an instrument 
sutficient for tlic end designed. For faith 
Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Vford of God (Horn. x. 17.); "’here the 
written word is meant, tor the Apostle 
refers to the propliets and tlie Uospel. 
And St. Peter infoiTOs us, that tlie gospel 
preached (1 i’et. i. 23. 25.) is the incor¬ 
ruptible seed, of which wearu born again. 
We are not iherofore to expect or apply 
ourselves to Ju 'i m. and visions, to receive 
from tiiciKe lUapses of the Holy Spirit; 
for whatever extraordinary instances of 
this kind may happen (God being not 
tied, as was before observed, to ordinary 
means though we ari-)i yet these arc not 
the common pri\Uoges of the gospel. 
Joel's prophecy, that it should come to 
pass in the last daj>-i, that your young men 
shq^l see visions, apd your old men shall 
dream dreams {Acts, ii. 17.), was, (as .St. 
Peter informs us) fulfilled on diat day of 
Pentecost, when about one hundred and 
twenty Galileans (on whom the Jews 
thought the spirit of prophecy never 
rested), men and women, young and old, 
saw the appearance of fiery tongues, and 
spoke os the spirit gave them utterance. 
Tile Apostle proceeds to shew the ac> 
cpniplishment of the prophecy then, by 
chAtacturs wbicH arc not applicable to 
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our days. The blessings of these times, 
i.s, as be tells us, that iclmoever shall cell 
upon the name of the Lord shall be iaved, 
(Acts, ii. 21.) And when St. Paul preach- 
' es upon that text (Rom. x. 13, &c.), he 
informs us, that such calling is an ctlcct 
of the word (not of drcains and visions), 
and that the vord is dispein^d by the 
preachers of the gospel, divinely commis¬ 
sioned (and not by angels or immediate 
revelations). It is hither our Saviour 
rolVrs us; They have Moses and the Pro¬ 
phets, let them hear them. (Luke, xvi. 
29*) And reprehends the fanciful ,ex- 
pecurtions of supcnuitural evidence, by 
declariim that it would Jiave no more 
eflicacy (if granted) than that ordinarily 
appointed mean the written word, Ij they 
hear not Moses and ike prophets, mifher 
Kill thev be persuaded although one rose 
from the dead. (I.uke, xvi. 31.) And 
though the angels may have their charge 
over us, yet tlieir cuminissiun is not to 
prevent, but forwanl the ministry of the 
word. 'I'hc angel that was sent to Cor¬ 
nelius declared nut the Gospel, nor dis¬ 
pensed the Spirit; but directs him only 
to^vhom he should go, to hear words of 
him ; and while Peter spake, the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them which heard the 
word. (Acts, X. 6. 22. 44.) 

The word Uien being the instrument by 
which God conveys the beginnings and 
principles of fkitli and Christian life to us, 
it is our duty to attend to that for it, 
and not lay it aside, or discredit it as the 
letter and element only : let us not say 
with llosius the Polish bishop, ‘ We 
have bid adieu to the scriptures, having 
seen so many, not oidy difl'eront but 
contrary interpretations given of them; 
ht us then rather hear God himself 
speak, than apply ourselves and trust our 
salvation to these jejuno elements : there 
is no need (as he proceeds) of being 
skiltul in the law and scriptures, but of 
being taught by God; that labour is ill 
employed (says he) that is bestowed ohj* 
the scriptures, for the scripture is % 
creature, and a poor kind of clement/ 
'I'lius let papists resolve the truth of God - 
into th.eir pope’s infallibility; and 1^ 
enthusiasts, if they please, lick up their 
filthy vomit, m favour of their private 
and extraordinary communications; and ' • 
N 
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let the modem reasoners an<l disputers of 
this world shake hands with their allies, 
and join in confederacy to set aside the 
written word, by pref<‘rrin<» their own 
fancies and prejudices to the plainest re¬ 
velation. But Christ commands us to 
search the scriptures (John, v. 390; and 
J>t. Paul to gire attendance to rending 
(^1 Tim. iv. 13.); affirminp; tliat the. 
scriptures arc prqfUabk for doHrinc,for 
¥eproofy forcorreciioTifJor instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God im}f 
be perfect, throvphlif furnished unto ail 
goodKorks. (2 Tim. iii. l6,170 Iflherc 
have been different, and c\en contrary 
interpretations of scripture, let that warn 
us against the ignorance and (>bstinucy 
which have usually occasioned them. Li't 
those who are to teach especially labour 
by a skill in languages, grainm.tr, criti¬ 
cism, history and antiquity, the .lewisii 
in particular, to understand the plain and 
primary sense of the letter, tlniugh it bo 
a poor jejune elcntent; for it is neverthe¬ 
less the element without which we shall 
never attain to that knowledge, whicii is 
to make us wise unto salvation. A nd w hen 
the letter i.s obtaineil, let us h'arn^ to 
distinguish betwixt the spiritual object 
and the material type which represents 
it; nor rigidly cohclude from s>jnl>ols, 
points not drawn into comparison in the 
text, or supported by other parts of the 
revelation : taking both the thing signi¬ 
fied, and the extent of its analogy, not 
from one particular representation of it, 
but view it in its several exhibitions, 
comparing spiritual things w'ith spiritual. 
This, with the grace of God assisting his 
own appointment, will guard us against 
dangerous errors, though nut from mis¬ 
take in all points. Neither wdll it help 
US to a' distinct knowledge in spiritual 
concerns; fbr from the disproportion be- 
fsirixt dttr faculties, and the. true objects, 
sttie but as in a glass, darkly, 
know in part . conducting our- 
that reflected light, for we -walk, 
ifet by- vision, kit by faith. (2 *tor. 
V. 7.) . ■ 

Wtthostt die word, we can bring fortli 
; if we arc not careful to pre- 
^re^e soil for its reception, it will be 
'.cd. end die away; and even when 
Ib^soil j» ri^tly prepared, the improvs* 


nieiit will not be always the same, bqd 
God shall eanse it to bring forth at hb 
g'Kid pleasure, in some thirty, in some 
sixty, m seme an hundred fold. (Mark, 
iv. 8.) (i • 

St^RMON XXVI. 

Jiy (Ji-ocesteh RiDi.itv, LL. B. 
The same Subject continued. 

Titi s, iii. 5, 6, 7. 

—By his mercy he saved u^, by flic wash in:; 
of' regeueratiui), and reneniti;^ of the Holy 
fjhost j 

Which he shed on iis abundantly, through Jesus 
rhi'Mt iMir Lord: 

That being iii'titied by his grai'C, wc should bo 
made heirs .tccordui!; to the hope of eternai 
life. 

I\ treating of the means which God h.'is ' 
appointed for the con\e_\anco of thw 
graces of the Holy Ghost dLstinct from 
that which is called common or extra- 
evangelical,! mentioned three jiarticiilars; 
the written word, and the sacraments 
of baptism, and the Isold's supper : ail 
which arc implied in the general term 
the tlospel. 'I’hcsc three particulars 
correspond to the three states of the 
spiritual man, under which he is repre¬ 
sented in analogy to tlic natural man. 
The first was his conception, to which 
the written word does peculiarly conduce: 
how far it is weak, and bow far effica¬ 
cious to this end, was shewn iii the last 
discourse. But conception only is not 
sufficient to the Chrfstiaii life, if when 
the children are come to the birth, there 
be no strength to bring forth. (Isaiah, 
xxxvii. 3. Ixvi. <',) I proceed therefore 
to consider, 

In the second place, the Christian new 
birth or regeneration, which is effected 
by baptism, called in the text the laver, or 
washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost. The law by whic^' 
was the knowledge of sin, fills the SQuIf 
with the horrors of guilt, and the dread 
of puiiishiucut; it shews how vile we 
are, how oficnsiyc to the holiness of God, 
how much we are exposed to his just re¬ 
sentment; the compass of natum (xinkuns 
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hoaliv]; medicine that can recover us, 
though thou 'wanh thee xcith nitre, and 
lake thee much soap, (.Fer. ii. 22.) if 
i^ill not cleanse thee: the bl(Nd- of bulls 
and of ^Ottts cannot take awaji >>in. (Ilcb.' 
X. 4.) Our old man, loaded>\ith dib('ases 
and indrtnities, finds its footsteps incline 
lU^ the dead, hut knows no Medea's 
cauldron to restore it a^ain, and give it 
its long lost youth and vigour; itdes|)aii's 
of rising with the phoenix from its own 
ashes, renewed in strength and fresh with 
li'fc. But our Saviour brin<rs*life and 
immortaliti/ to light through the gospel 
(2 Tim. i. 13.); he quiets our feaiN of the 
divine vengeance by an assurance of par¬ 
don, which he has procured for us by his 
propitiating blood, that a-c n/ai/ be /iisti- 
Jied by his grace; and of nc'W pow<‘rs 
that shall be communicated to us, to res¬ 
tore <iur nature, by the renewing of the 
^ Holy Ghost, v)laeh he will s/ud on us 
abundantly; and that the .'■anu> spirit 
shall adopt us into the family of (iod, 
unite us to him, and make us heirs of 
eternal life. Those arc the promises of 
the gospel, the glad tidings o f pm and 

sahation. (Is. lit, 7. Rom. .\. 1.).) The 
written word, which coiitai}).s tliese pro¬ 
mises, is the incorrii[itibie seed in width 
tliosc graces an- folded uj) that are to pro¬ 
duce the future riiristian. Tlie preachers 
are they who are onlinarily ajtpointed to 
cast the seed into the heart; wln'i-efoie 
- St, Paul tells the Corinthians, that in 
Christ Je.su.s he had begotten them 
thr'ough the gospel (1 (’or. is. l.'5.\ titid 
calls his couvi rl Onesimus, his son. w hom 
he had begotten (Philem. 10.), i. e. ct.n- 
Verted in bonds at Rome. 'J he ti avail 
of the new birtli is not itt him who ts to 
be born, but (as the scriplitns (G<il. iv. 

and the fathers represettf) in the 
pjrayers and groans of the church, and the 
ialiburs of the catechist. -And when the 
grates latent in the word liave imtblded 
themselves', and produced an hearty sor- 
, row for past sins and a sincere resolution 
fbrsaking them for l!te uiturc, by re- 
ll^ouncing the service of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, called rep-nlnnce from 
idiad -works (licb. vi. 1.); together with 
a fiill assurance of God’s pliil!(nthroj)y 
and .ycconcileablcness to silln<■r^, of iitone- 
meiiit and propitiation thro>!"h the sprhik- 
iing (f the bhiod of Jesus Christ, and of 


the assistances of the Holy Spirit in ^is 
sanctification to future obedience ( I Pet, 
i. 2.), and sealing us to an inheritance in¬ 
corrupt ible and und'efiUd, and that fadetk 
not awu% reserved in heaven for us. 
(1 Pet. i. 4.) This prepares us for the new 
birth, which is eliected at our baptism, 
the washing of regeneration. Reftent and 
he baptized for the remission of sins 
(Acts, ii. 38.) : he that believeth and is 
baptized .shall be saved. (Matt. xvi. (S.) 
'rFu! written word shews the malignit)' of 
the disease, and the method of cure; but 
baptism is the salutary application of the 
medicine. 

Its proper effect is, in gcnenil, salva¬ 
tion ; thus the te.vt informs us, by mercy 
he saves us, by (he leashing of regenera¬ 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
.\iid St. Peter .speaking of Noah’s ileli- 
veranc(‘, says, (he like fgure xehereunto 
even baptism does also now save us. (1-Pet. 
iii. 21.) And our Saviour as.sures us, 
tliat it is neecsvury to this end, except one 
is born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot acc or enter info the 
kingdom of God. (John, iii. 3. o.) The 
particular graces conferred in baptism, of 
wliidi sah.ilion consists, are reckoned in 
tlie text, 1, Regeneration, and, 2. Reno- 
V at lull. 

1. Regeiieralion ; wlijeli contains sc- 
veral benefits, such as, 1. The actual 
giant, and not Ihe promise only of re¬ 
mission of sim; cleansing us from the 
tiltli ami absohiiig us from the punish- 
meiu duo lo them. Tc are washed, ye 
are sane(ified,ye are jtislijied in the name 
of the I,ord Jesus, and by the spirit of 
our God, (1 Cor. vi. 11.) Which was 
done at baptism ; whereof Ananjas ex¬ 
horts Paul, Arise and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins. (Acts, xxii, iff.) 
This pardon is attendml, 2. with a dis¬ 
charge and freedom from j/ondage, for 
Christ died that through ifciith he mighf 
destroy him that had ihe power of detiiH, 
that is the dctil; and deliver f^m re/iit 
thrtil^ghfedr of death, were all iftHr 'life¬ 
time mbject to bondage. (Heb. ii. 14,15.) 
And ^ many of us as are baptized into 
Jesus Christ, are baptized into 
'riierefore we are buried with ^ 

lism into deathflkat the bq^ 
be dedroyed, thaf hencejbrtn we%hqlfiiii 
‘ 4( rvc sin. (Rom." vi. 3, 4. ff.) ■ 

N 2 ' ■' 
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si'c art dtlivercd from the power of dark¬ 
ness, (Col. i, IJ.) and have redemption 
through the blood of Christ, even the re¬ 
mission of sins. (Eph. i. 7- Col. i. 14.) 
By his tneny he saved us, by thf^veashing 
of regeneration, that we might be justified 
by his grace. lJut n-gcnoration is not 
completed by forgiving only* but in 
giving also; and contains these farther 
graces, 3. Adoption, which is the <'ffect 
of redemption, for dad sent forth his 
Son, to redeem them that xverc under the 
law, that we might reciire the ad<iptlon of 
sons. And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Ablfa, Father. (Clal. iv. 
4, 5, 6.) This is most properly our rt'- 
generation, when we are born again of 
the Spirit, and become the sons of God, 
being born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the Jiesh, nor of the will uf man, but 
of God. (.John, i. l.T.) ^Vherefo^e the 
cateclmmens (i. e. persons preparing foi‘ 
baptism, but not yet baptised) were tu)t 
allowed to say the Lord’s prayer, till 
they had made themselves sons by rege¬ 
neration in the waters of baptism, 'i his 
was the privilege and birthright of the 
baptized, who then had a right to s.iy, 
Qur Father who art in heaven, when they 
were born again to .such a Father bv 
water and the Holy Ghost. 4, inheri¬ 
tance, or a title to eternal life, was the 
privilege of this adoption. Jf children, 
then heirs ; heirs (j' God and Joint heirs 
•with Christ (Rom. viii. 170; heirs 


170 renewed by the Spirit in ouA 

minds. 

This i.s the second principal grace 
mentionedy.in the text,* as conveyed in 
baptism; lie washing of regeneration and 
renovation by the Holy Ghost. 'I'his 
grace, it is true, necessarily attends the 
former, for when we are horn of the Soi- 
lir, we are then changed, and beedmd 
otlier persons, we are transformed, by the 
renewing of our nitntfs, (Rom. xii. ^.)for 
what is born of the Spirit is spirit, (John, 
ill. 6.) Yet other things arc denoted by 
renovation, tfian were by regeneration. 
Such as, getting (juit of the rust and 
corruption of our old nature, putting otf 
the old man with his deeds which is bu¬ 
ried w ilh Clirist in baptism, and assuming 
new dispositions and abilities, the begin¬ 
ning to restore us to our original purity 
an<l liberty, fr<.’C from indelible stain, or 
unconquerable bias or prejudice, rising 
with Christ in baptism through the faith 
of the operation of God, (Col. ii. 12.) 
putting on the new man which is renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of him 
that created him. (Col. iii. 10.) So that 
regeneration is our being boni again, 
and made sons of God by our adoption - 
at baptism, together with the privileges 
which are thereby made over and sealed 
to us, ‘ pardon of sins, or justitication,' 

‘ rcslcmptitm from the tyranny of sin 
and Satan,' and a ‘ title to a glorious 
inheritance.' Renovation attends it, but 
is a still more secret aud wondrous work 


through hope oj' eternai life, as the text of the divine .Spirit, destroying our old 
KXprehscs it; an inheritance incorruptible, form, the character impressed upon the 
and undefiled, that fadeth not away, re- soul by our co? rupt nature, and inducing 
served in heaven for us (i f’et. i. 4.); a new one, re.'itorir.g it to its original 
to see and enter which, it is m'cessarily image in the likeness of God, giving 
required that we be so born again, new light, new desires, new aifections; 
(John, iii. 3. 5.) And of this new birth regeneration theitforc, as it is more par- 
the Holy Spirit is the witness and the ticularly used, is complete at once, and 
seal; Ye were sealed with the holy spirit receives no degrees ; but renovation is 
^ promise, which is the earnest of our gradual. An entire new form is indeed 
inheritance. (Eph. i. 13, 14.) But re- wrought at first, but so a.s to be daily 
-generation pnlv is not sufficient; if the capable of improvement, of new graces, 
same person tie born again of \i’atcr, of higher perfection, and a still nearer 
he is still but ^esh and blood, and that ivscmblance. of the divine original which * 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. we are fashioned alter. When baptised 
(1 Cor» XV. 50,) Our s^vation \^ill not with fire by the operation of the Spirit, 

.' be cemplete unless we arc saved from wo arc changed as the iron, not in es- 
bundves, as well as from the power of sence, but in quality; our dark* index- 
' Satan. It is nc^cssaiy therefore that iblc temper brightens in the Hame, and is 
. Ve .become new rreefum, (2 Cor. v. made ready to bend to futufc instruction. 
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and receive that perfection which art 
and care shall afterwards prorluce. For 
renovation, as it is ascribed to baptism, 
which gives it its iirst spiritMartdispositi- 
ons and capability of receiving The (iivinc 
image, so also is it represcifted as the 
eflfcct of the word written,in the prophets 
anc^apostles: w'hich supplies suitable ar¬ 
guments for the farther jinproveincnt of 
the understanding, and suitable motives 
to influence the will, being the A-incere 
milk to babes (1 Pet. ii. 2. 1 Coj, iii.2.), 
and strong meal to them that are of full 
age. (Ileb. v, 1+.) Wherefore baptism in 
which this spirit is administered, wliieh 
acting like lire, gives these new qualities 
to the soul, was usually called illumina¬ 
tion. 

These arc the graces cmiveyed in bap¬ 
tism ; whieh yet are not indifferently 
bestowed, but discreetly dispensed upon 
conditions. The conditions have becjj 
already considered in the former discourse 
as wrought in our hearts by the minis¬ 
try of the word ; to the producing, 

1. An hearty sorrow for sin, and a 
sincere resolution of fors;tking it here¬ 
after, called convt rsion or repeiiiam t from 
dead nwhs: at baptism we are retpiiretl 
to testify this conversion by solemnly re¬ 
nouncing the eneniy of our salvation 
the Devil with his great instrunu'nts of 
deceit tlic affections of the flesh, and 
the temptations of the world: and as 
solemnly giving in *iur names to the 
service of the true (iod, engaging obe- 
dientlyy to keep God’s holy ulfl and coin- 
mandmentSy and u'alk in the same all the 
days of our life. Whence baptism was 
called the sacrament of conrersiony and is, 
according tp St. Peter, the ansKcr or 
stipulation of a good conscience. (1 Pet. 
iii. 21.) So that, although he saves us 
not by works of righteousness which ue 
have done, yet he requires that we engage 
ourselves to perform works of righteous¬ 
ness hereafter, before he will so far re¬ 
ceive us into favour as to regenerate, and 
renew us by baptism ; which shews tTu* 
necessity of good works, and that the 
performance of them is a subsequent 
condition of that justification which we 
obtain in baptism. But we arc not only 
to testify our conversion, but, 

2dly, Ratify our faith by an open 

profession of our belief of the great cco- 
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nomy of our salvation, in the reconcilea- 
bloness of the Father, the satisfaction of 
the Son, and the aids of the Holy Ghost; 
to be sought for and obtained in the 
holy Catholic church ; for these ends 
and purposes, the forgiveness of sins, and 
the inheritance of eteiiial life. These 
are the points invariably mentioned in all 
the am'ient creeds; afterwards more fully 
opened and explained, as the corrupt 
interpretations of heretics gave occasion. 
Wliencc baptism was also called the sti- 
crament of faith, and was supposed to be, 
on our part, a sealing to the truth of such 
articles : and the forgi\eness of sins being 
one of these articles which* wc are re¬ 
quired to seal to as the great end of 
baptism, it follows, either that every one 
in the ehureli is capable of it; or if there 
ari‘ any persons in the church, who are 
reprobaU'd from etmnity independent of 
their own ln*lla\iour, such persons, vhen 
admitt(‘d, are roquiri'd by («od to be¬ 
lieve what is not true. This .stipulation 
is essentiuHy requisite not only in adults, 
but also in the sponsors for infants: as 
it is the b<*sf coinpen-sation for the want 
of tliat actual faith and repentance, of 
whieh as infants are incapable, so if 
tliere was no mothotl of conveying the 
beiielits and pri^ileg«’S of them, they 
would be also inca}>ablp of .‘.alvation. But 
till they can square their wills to the true 
meaning of their engagements, baptism, 
by communicating that same Spirit, 
whieh is the author of those graces in the 
susceptors, ‘ w ill avail to their preserva¬ 
tion against all contrary powers ; so that 
if they depart this life before the use of 
reason, they will by this Christian remedy 
of tiic saiTaineiiC itself (the charity of the 
church recommending them) be made 
fn-e from that condemnation which by 
one man entered into the world.’ If they 
li\e, the Spirit, like the reason of their 
own souls, of which they are also uncon¬ 
scious, is in them, as a spark raked u|^ 
which will kindle as they grow in years. 
^Vherefon* infants being thus capable of 
the Spirit, which even the adversaries 
of infant-baptism allow ; and capable of 
salvvcinn, whieh our Sqviour says is not 
.attainable but by those w ho arc bom again 
of water and tljc Spirit; wc Infer not 
the lawfulness only, but the expediency 
of baptizi]^ ioftmts: and so the church 
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uniformly untlcrslood that text in St. 
John till Calvin introduccil a ii»'w inter¬ 
pretation. Ainltlie stipulation of a !2,0 (hI 
conscience beini; rc(|uiie(l, we eliaritably 
admit the stipulation of sponsors, ajirce- 
able to the practice of tljo .)('\vis|i baptism, 
at that time when our Saviour instit\ited 
his, without any notice of an abro^iiition 
or diviilhuvaiice of tins part, nor can we 
fuul any iiiierruptum of this practice in 
the C'hii>tian f^urch. 

Ait<-r the Christian's birth, there is 
his ii)anh(M>d aho; when he becomes fit 
f<»r service, when he is called U{)On to 
bear a part in the Christian warfare, and 
tojighf the good fight of faith (I Tim. 
■vi. 12.) for which, greater measures of 
grace am necessary, to turnish and arm 
him with the ’weapons if his warfaie. 
(2 Cor. X. 4.) For this purpose In* is 
biought before the c hief otlicer in the 
cliurch militant appointed for tlie dispen- 
satioii of spiritual gifts, that he may 
there renew and confirm those eugage- 
ments, which he <*nter(‘d into .a his 
baptism, before a subonlinuto, and })er- 
haps not in his own person; and re¬ 
ceive, by solemn prayer and invocation, 
those large effusions of the Jioly (Jiiovt, 
as shall give him the spirit of gho.'.tly 
strengtii to combat the temptations with 
which the world now assaults him, and 
with which tlie roncuiiiscence of liis 
nature, not totally eradicaleil, proinjits 
him to comply : the spirit of wisdom to 
escape the fascination of his own Judg¬ 
ment, now beginning to open and fall in 
love with its own charms, and all ifiose 
manifold gifts of grae*', which will prove 
mightp through Oud to the casting dnxin 
imaginations or cumal reasonings, and 
fiery high thing thnl exaUcth ifsilf' 
against the knowledge ofCtnd, and bring¬ 
ing into capthity enry tlnmgi'it to the 
obedience of Christ. {2Co\. b.) 'Pin* 

episcopal layings on of hnniis and benedic¬ 
tion thus perfects our baptism ; establish¬ 
es, roots, and confirms us in the faith in 
which we were before planted; anoints 
us, as proselytes are presumed to have 
been after baptism, when taken entirely 
under the wings of the divine inaje.«ty; 
• seals or enlists us, as the soldiers stigma, 
into God's militia; and gives the Spiiil as 
an earnest, that nothing shall be wanting 
on Cod's part, which our situations and 


necessities require, where we are not 
wanting to ourselves; knits us together 
in the unity of the. Spirit; completes 
our insertion into the church, and is a 
pledge of our union and communion 
with it. Cl’hus our Saviour was con¬ 
firmed by a visible, descent'of the Holy 
(ihost after his baptism (Matt. iii. id.) : 
the apostles and disciples on the day of 
I'entecost (Acts, ii. 4.): the new con¬ 
verted church at that time baptized, recei¬ 
ved afterwards the plemiful eAusions.of 
the Spirit by .the invocation of the apos¬ 
tles (Acts, iv. 31.): the. gentile converts 
baptizi'd by Philip, had the Holy Ghost 
poured out upon them by the laying on 
of hands by l*eier and John. (Acts, 
viii. M, 15, l6',) And when Paul had 
laid his hands on the Ephesian disciples, 
(whether Jews or (lentiles, who had been 
baptized, either immediately bd’ore by 
some assistant of P.xul, or long before by* 
John the liapfiit,) the. Holy d/iost came 
on tlum,and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied (Acts, xix. ().), as tlic occasi¬ 
ons of the times then required. The same 
practice has been continued without any 
evidence of intenuption in every lUjc 
of the churcli by episcopal confirmation, 
giving lo every one an earnest of such 
spiritual supplies, as their own, or the 
church's exigencies should Irom time to 
lime make necessary. Thus by thc.se 
sevi’ial means llie Chri.stian \s first con- 
cf.li ed, then born, and at length comes to 
the unity of the jaith, and of the know- 
ledgr if the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man. (Lpli. iv, 13.) 

Put it is not suflicient that we are 
born, and arrive at maturity ; it is far- 
thi'r iieee.ssary that the (’hri.stian life be 
supported, and health maintained. The 
sacrament therefore of the Lord’s .supper 
was ordained to answer the end of spiri¬ 
tual /oyi’/ and medicine. (John, vi. 65.) 

1. Of focal; ‘ If our bodies, says 
Mr. Hooker, did not daily waste, food 
to re.storc them were a thing superil uous; 
and it maybe that the grace of bapUsm 
would serve to eternal life, wctc it not 
that our state of spiritual lieing is daily 
so much liindred and impaired after 
baptism. While we are subject to dimi¬ 
nution, and capable of apgnientation in 
grace, this sacrament is necessary.' I'he 
cup of blessingf St. Paul tcUs .us» is the 
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communion of the blood of Christ, and 
the bread that we break is the communion 
of the body of Christ. (1- Cor. x. 16’,) 
,And our Saviour himself assures us of 
Avhatelhcacy and use they are^when he 
tell us, that bis flesh is meat ^deed, and 
his blood is drink indeed. (John, vi. b5.) 
Whence TeiluUian represents the. end of 
^cciving this sacrament, to be, that the 
soul may feast upon or be fattened with 
Godj or as- it may be expressed with 
more deliciicy in tlic language of tlic 
psalmist, it is a means by wbil'h God 
sutifieth the empty soul, and flitth the 
hungry soul with goodness. (Ps. evii, <).) 
For the bread, says Origeii, is by prayer 
made the body of C’hrist, sacred itself, 
and sanctifying those v\lio worthily re¬ 
ceive it. While it retains a bodily sub- 
,stancc in outward appearance, its ahuiglity 
elficacy manifests the presence of a divine 
power in it. The cravings of the .soul, 
which hungers iind tliirsts alter righte¬ 
ousness,is nourished therehy; tli(‘ languid, 
conscious and afraid of human infinni- 
tics, receives strengtli and vigour to jnirsuc 
his course, and go on to perfection : rtu' 
weak and weary, faint vviili struggling 
with Umiptations, and rciulytosink under 
them, are staid and comforted with this 
divine refreshment: the sorrowful, and 
afflicted at this world’s inisfortunc.s, have 
the wings of their aflections triinined and 
disengaged, to soar above carnal thoughts, 
and leave their c ares behind them : all 
the graces which wc had bel'oro obtained, 
but through hunum weakness sinco un¬ 
paired, an' here, as our several wants 
reejuire, renewed, slrengtluaied, nr un¬ 
proved. Nor is it our food only, hut, 

^2. Our medicine also; this world is 
but a kind of husjiital whither we are 
sent lor cure; and when that is per¬ 
fected, wc arc! clischargcid : so that wliile 
we continue, we have some digives or 
dregs of the disease remaining, and in 
perpetual need of the great pliysiidan of 
' souls. Our Saviour indeed bes[Hak5 the 
sinner in ba|>tism, as he did the impotent 
man healed at liethesda, Behold thou art 
made whole, sin more, lest a worse 
theng come unto thee, (jeflm, v. 14.) But 
when our consciences accuse us ol many 
subsequent offences, from surprise, daily 
incursions, an’ft even voluntary sins, it 
must also suggest to us leal's, lest that, 


as w’c have broke the covenant, we 
should also forfeit tlie benefit of it, and 
thereby have incurred God’s heaviep dis¬ 
pleasure. Wherefore it is as necessary, 
I mean on man’s part, for his satisfac¬ 
tion, that the asurance of pardon should 
be rejwatcd frequently for fresh offences, 
and the renewal of his own engagements 
Certified after revolt in such a manner as 
God will accejit, as it was at first before 
sill'll revolt ami forfeitiiri': so that it is 
of great u.se to I he soul wounded with 
the serpent’s bite, to have a sign of sal¬ 
vation, and to put them in remembrance 
of Ihc commandment of the law, (Wisd. 
xvi. (i.) That by shewing forth theLordCs 
death till he come (I Cor. xi. 26 .) they 
might have in peiqietual rernombrance 
his liody given for them (l.ukc, x.xii. 
li).), and his blood shed for the remission 
of sins (M.itt, .\xvi. ‘28.), and by par¬ 
taking thereof by faith, may apply the 
bi'iiefil of the remedy to himself; not by 
any charm in the Oread and wine: for 
wlial was said of the brazen serpent, may 
be justly apjiiied to this outward symbol 
in the Lord’s slipper, he that turneth him¬ 
self towards it, u as not sax ed by the thing 
that he saw, but by Thee that art the 
Saiiour if all. (Wi-sd. xvi. 70 

Vet lest the I'requeiit repetitions of, 
]iardoii should prove an encouragement 
to .sin, the rhurch denied the benefit of 
eucliari-stical ahsolutiuii to those whose 
sins were very grievous in kind, continued 
in, or highly aggravateil: and even in 
cases vv here the charity of the. church 
admitted iLioin, tlie pardon was looked 
on as not so perfect as that grantoii at 
baptism : the one entirely renewed ; the 
other healed indml, but left a weakness 
and a scar behind, which required more 
care for the future, and larger effn.sions 
of grac.e to sti-englhen and wear otf. I'o 
these two etfccts procured by means of 
this sacraineiit, 1 mean strcngtheMhig and 
restoring graci*, 

A-third is added, the gift of immor¬ 
tality ; a pixmiise of it was given io the. 
written word*5 a title to it wa-s sealed in 
baptism ; but this .still more disposc.s and. 
prepares us for it, as a preservative against 
tliu lurruptioaol'sin and Satan. 

It is one great mean of participating, 
of hint, w'iio is life itself. J, says our 
Saviour, am the bread of life, which came 
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dfmn frrm htnvtn ; If ani/vian tut of 
breads he shall lire for ever. (John, xi. 
25^ Whoso ealefh my ftrsh and drinketh 
?»y blood hath tttrnal tiff, and I xrill raise 
him vp at the^ last day. (John, vi. 48. 
51. 5t.) For it is impossible, says 
Irenajus, that our bodies should continue 
in the grave, which have been nourished 
by the body and blood of Christ. This 
■was by tlu* operation of the Holy Cihost, 
whom, in the ancient linirgies, they 
invocated to descend on the symbols, 
and make the broad the laxly of Christ, 
and the wine the hlorid of Christ. Yet 
they hedd that wliat was eaten was in¬ 
deed bread, though the virtue, in that 
bread was to vdvification; and while the 
cup invited to'taste, the spirit that accom¬ 
panied it led to immortality. 

But what are food anil medicine to 
him that cannot bri-athe ? Inspimtion 
and expiration are continued signs and 
means of life. 'I he true Christian there, 
fore must open his month, and drav> in 
the Spirit. (Ps. cxix. l.Jl.) The Holy 
Ghost firet inspires us with the spirit of 
supplications (Zach.xii. 10.), which when 
received, we must breathe out again in 
prayers for continual supplies of grace, 
which being according to the rliivclion 
of the spirit and the Kill of (lod (Horn, 
viii. 26, 27-) will be a most effectual 
means of'obtaining them; for if i/r br¬ 
ing etil. know how to give good gifts unto 
your children; how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him t (Luke, xi. 13.) This 
is an exercise without wliichthe Christian 
cannot live at all; he must pray without 
ceasing (1 Thess. v. 17,), continue in 
prayer (Col. iv. 2.): men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint (Luke, xviii. 1.); 
never remit that devout frame and dis¬ 
position of soul, which is always open to 
receive the divine influence.s, and comply 
with its motions; experting from our 
heavenly Father every good thing we 
want, directing'all onr arttons in obedi¬ 
ence to his will, and to his glory. This 
according to Origen, is to pray without 
ceasihg, for a good life is the Christian's 
greak and continual prayer. In which 
wfc must never wilfully omit tlie daily 
stated opportunities of what is more pi'o- 
periyand strictly called Praying: nay, if 
unavoidably interrupted, we may express 


our earnest desires in short and quick 
ejaculatitfns, which are the pantings of 
the soul after God: and even in cases 
where the/ sense of danger almost over¬ 
comes us,i and the proper means of es¬ 
cape and dtehverance are so hidden, tliat 
we know not what to pray for, the soul 
has still this relief, it may send forth its 
groans unuttenKl, and the Spirit wiib 
be present to help our infirmitu's, and 
make efl’ectual intercession Ho him who 
senrrhetk the heart, andknoweth the mind 
of the spirit. (Horn. viii. 27,) But w»r 
must not confine ourselves to our closets 
in private prayer; we must walk abroad, 
and seek those public places where this 
Spirit breathes more freely, or descends in 
more abundance: and this is the sanctu¬ 
ary or place of public worship. 'I'here 
rested the cloud (Exod. xl. 34. 1 Kings, 
viii. 10.), as it were in token of a plenti¬ 
ful effusion f he visits every place : there 
is no going from this Spirit; but his 
Shekinah, dwelling, and resting place 
(Psalms, cxxxii. 1.5.) is here. 'I'he Jews 
liavc a saying, that wheresoever two or 
three arc sitting togetlier, and conferring 
together about the law, there, tlie Slie- 
kinah will be with them. Which our 
i*a\iour has confirmed with regard to 
prayer, saying, Jf two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for than of my 
Father which is in heaven. For where two 
or three arc gathered together in my name, 
there am i (by his Spirit) in the midst 
of them. (Matt, xviii, 1.9, 20.) How 
great a lover of agreement and iiarmony 
this uniting Spirii is, wiiat an enemy to 
dividing and separating, we may^ leam* 
from his making the congregatioti the 
scat w’liere. be delights to dwell ; bis 
mo.st extraordinary effusion was, Vlien the 
whole Christian church was met together 
on the day of Pentecost, when the disci¬ 
ples were all with one. accord in one phee- 
(Acts, ii. 1.) ] le acconip;inirs the sa¬ 
crament of water, to baptize us into one. 
body, (1 Cor. xii.'13.) He blesses thu 
sacnimeniul bread, that we being many 
may by partakins of it be one loaf end one 
body, (1 Cor. X. 17.) This love of unity 
was as evident under the Mosaic dispem 
sation ; all were to meet ^nce a year at 
Jerusalem ; and when their dispersion 
prevented tliis, they aro represented as 
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bitnts scattered in tfic valley. (Ezek. 
xxNvii. 1 . 7 > lU.)'It is promised indeed 
tbat they f/ludl be restored ui^ain to life, 
wiiich-was the promise of skidinu the 
Holy Ghost in the days of thi Messiah, 
under the gospel dispensati^h ^ but in 
order to this the emblem relates, that the 
bom's were to come together first, bone to 
his bone, before the breath would come 
into them and make them live. 

I do not* mention orders, not only be¬ 
cause, like confirmation, it is but a mure 
solemn kind of prayer and inC-watioii, 
and so might pass under that head ; but 
becatisc it is not properly the means of 
deriving sanctifying grace to the receiver, 
which confirmation is ; its peculiar end 
being to convey the gift of otiice and abi¬ 
lity; and which has fallen in m^ wsiy to 
be treated of already. 

The providence of God in his judg¬ 
ments, his trials, and liis mercies, are aKo 
-sometimes considered as unmans of grace; 

^ but perhaps thc^^ might more properly 
' be culled seasons and occasions, kindly 
dispensed by (jod for the exercise and 
unfolding those graces which had been 
before administered by other moans. 
However, if means, they are sucli as Gotl 
has entirely leservod in his own hands, 
;ind are not in the power of the churcii 
to dispense. VVhcrefprc they are not 
reckoned among the moans of gospel, 
but of extra-evangelical gnice, common 
to every man as well without as within 
the church, and which it is no part of our 
duty, as Christians, to seek ufti'r, but 
to be careful to make a proper use of, 
when it shall please God to visit us with 
them. 

I have now attended the Christian 
from the womb to his consummation; 
viewed the principles and rudiments of 
grace, and watched them as they gradu¬ 
ally expanded into more and mure per¬ 
fect flegrees of holiness, preparing the 
receiver for on eternal loeight of glory. 

<2 Cor. iv. 17 .) Operations so superior 
to nature, so remote frtim our apprehen¬ 
sions, that as few arc rash enough to 
pretend to explain, so neither are there 
very many found who care to attend even 
to what is revealed concerning them. 
But the happy subje,ct in whom they are 
wrought! knr/ws them to be the work of 
God: he experiences that there is a new 
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creation (2 Cor. v. 17 .), and a resurrec¬ 
tion fn>m the dead XFph. ii. 5, (3.), ef¬ 
fects disprc'portioncd to the risible iiK'uns 
employed ; whence he has a lively sense 
and demonstration within him of those 
Several points, which have been laid 
down as the general heads of discourse 
in this lecture.—He knows many great 
and invaluable advantages in the present 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22 .), besides 
the hope (Tit. iii. 7 .), nay more, the 
earnest (Eph. i. 1 >t.) of an heavenly in¬ 
heritance.— He has a certainty that 
he has recrired the Holy Ghost; and that 
the same blessed Spirit dwells within him, 
by the motions and continuance of his 
graces (Horn. viii. Id.), in a full assu¬ 
rance of pardon (Col. ii. 13.), in an un¬ 
feigned hne of God (Uoin. v. 15.), and 
tif his brother (1 John, iv, 12, 13.), in 
now desires, new afi'ections, new dispo- 
.sitions which tiansform his mind (Horn, 
xii. 2 .), and alienate him from this 
world (Col. iii. 1 , 2.), lifting it upwards 
to that which is above. 'I'licsc mighty 
works within him aa'^so many proofs of 
the divinity of the power by whom they 
are wrought, and not justify only, but 
recjuire worship from him to the divine 
Author. It IS certainly our duty to look 
up to the hand from which we receive 
such benefits, and begin our grateful 
and devout acknnw ledgements as St. Paul 
d(x<>«, by mentioning first the immediate 
giver, there are diversifies (f gifts^ but 
the same Spirit. (1 Cor. xii. 4.) I>;t us 
beseech him that he would continue, and 
make his abode wi^i us, beautify our 
souls with every virtue, enlighten them 
with every grace, cleanse them from all 
filthiness and corruption, and strengthen 
them to innnortality! Yet let us not 
rest here, since the same Spirit teaches 
us for whose sake, and by whose pur¬ 
chase, and according to whose will, as 
the economy of salvation requires, these 
gifts and graces are administered. There 
are diversities of aslministrativn, but the 
same Lord. And as through kim.^ by the 
Spirit, we have access to the Father (Eph. 
ii. 18.), from whom originally comes 
wery good etnd perfect gift (James,. i* 
17 .), all divine power and efficacy, there 
are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God, tbtd worktth all in all: there- 
W with a due sense of this great honour 
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*nd privilege, as sons of GoH, lot us ad¬ 
dress ourselves to him for pardon, and 
admission to our heavenly iiiheritance, 
‘ O God the father of heaven, have mer¬ 
cy upon us miserable sinners !' But as 
we have no deserts of our own, no works 
of righteousness to claim his favour by, 
and are rntitled only through the sufler- 
ings and satisfaction of Christ, let us 
bc»eech him to intercede fur us, and 
plead his merits with the father, ‘ O (iod 
the Son, Redeemer of the world, have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners! ’ And 
since the benefits of his merits are applied, 
and our pardon sealed, and -ourselves 
enabled to render an acceptable scu'vicc; 
only by the operations and assistances of 
the Holy Spirit, let us implore his aid 
also, ‘ O God the Holy Ghost, proceed¬ 
ing from the father and the Son, have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners !' Y et 
rcmenil)ering that, how various soever the 
economy may be, salvation is the one 
-sole undivided end and work of all, there¬ 
fore to them as the one sole undivided 
cause of all, let us*address our earnest 
prayers and invocations as to the great 
Power to whom we have ronsecrali'd 
ourselves and services, ‘ O holy, blessed, 
and glorious Trinity, three jiersons and 
one Go<l have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners !' And to this holy, blessed, and 
glorious I’rinity, for the means of grace 
by them vouchsafixl to us, and for the 
hopes of glory hereafter, be ascribed, as 
is most due, all honour, majesty, and 
dominion, all praise and adoration, both 
now and forever, ^^mi’ii. 

SERMON XXVH. 

By John Balguy, M. A. 

On the Excellence and Immortality 
of tile Hiitaian Soul. 

Eccu*. xii. part of the 7th verse. 

And tbe spirit shall return unto 0<h1 who gave it. 

Tars chapter begins with an exhortation 
to.youth, to season their minds with an 
early sense of God and their duty; that 
it may direct them in all thrur ways, and 
he a support and comfoit to them in the 


declension of life. I’he wise preacher, 
shews the folly of defefriiig the tiioughts 
of religion, and the improvement of men's 
minds, to riieir latter days. He is so far 
from lookilig upon old age as a proper 
season for N^ho accomplishment of this 
great work, tliat he represents it as scarce 
able to bear its own weight; and then 
describes, in a noble allegory, its various 
infirmities and gradual decays, till it ter¬ 
minate in death and dissolution. Next 
he pursues the soul and body after their 
separatioh, points out the fate and lot of 
both, and traces them to their rcspecHve 
originals. TAc dust, says he, shall retu'm 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who frave it. I’hat is, 
the body shall ilissolve into that earth of 
whit'll it was first composed, and be in- 
coiporated with it; but the soul, being of 
a higher and noblt'r nature, will survive 
the separation, and return into the hands 
ol’ its Creator, to give an account of 
itself, and be l>y Jiim tfeatetl and dealt 
with according to the condition anti cir¬ 
cumstances in which he. shall find it. My 
text is therefore a plain and ptisitive de¬ 
claration of a future state; and, by prf> 
babie consequence, of the perpetuity of 
that .state; which are therefore to be the. 
subjects of the following dist tiurse. And 
what cun be more worthy of our inquiry 
anti concern ? Of all questions that can 
|)t>ssibly ctnne under tmr consideration, 
ilic most important is. Whether there bo 
not another life after this ? Whether 
we are to die like brute boasts that have 
no undc'rstanding, or to live again in a 
future slate, and cv-ist for ever? These 
are points of such vast nioincnt, such in-'" 
finite coDsc'quence, that they ncce.ssarily 
demand every man’s most serious atten¬ 
tion. In other pursuits we may be en¬ 
gaged by a principle of curiosity, or the 
love of truth, or perhaps some particular 
interest: but on the resolution of these 
points depends our all; for so indeed it i,s 
upon the comparison. If death makt' an 
utter end of us, and we have no prospect 
beyond it, this life may be looked upon 
as a mere shadow, or a dream not worth 
regarding. But perhaps it will be asked, 
what occasion there is to examine a ques¬ 
tion that we find already determined to 
our hands: for docs not revdation assure 
us of a future state ? and are not lij's 
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and mmortalitv fully brovght to light in 
the gospel! i’liit is very true; but still 
the proofs and evidences'tof natural rdhson 
deserve to be considered; pi> tly to arm 
opr minds against llie object1)iis of un- 
1$olicvej^, and enable us to promote their 
conviction ; and partly for the support 
and contirmation^ our own faith. And 
indeed it cannot but give satisfaction to 
every rational Christian, to find tjiat the 
doctrines of that revelation which he has 
embraced, are perfectly agnwable to the 
natures of things, and the reason of his 
own mind. Let us then bricily consider 
the great doetriiic of a future state in tliis 
light, and see what indications, what 
evidence, we can discover by it. In order 
thereto, it will be reiiinsitc to consider— 
the nature of a human soul—live pivsent 
condition and circumstances of mankind 
—and the moral perfections of our Ma¬ 
ker. 1 begin with inquiring into the 
nature and i'raine of a human soul; con¬ 
cerning which let it be (►bser\efi, in the 
First place, that it plainly appears to 
be a simple, uncompounded, indivisible 
substance. All matter is evidently com¬ 
position; every part or paicel of it being 
an endless combination or heap of sub¬ 
stances; and, by consecjucnce, necessarily 
liable to dissolution and curruptiun : for 
the paiti( les whereof it consists are al¬ 
ways unavoidably subject to disunion and 
separation ; and accordingly hence it 
comes to pass, that every system of mat¬ 
ter is broken up in time, and sooner or 
later moulders away. But that the soul 
1 not thus compouuded, is manifest from' 
ail its perceptions, and all its operations; 
MS might be shewn at large, were not 
such arguments too abstracted for the 
present occasion. 'I’he soul then being 
an uncompuunded, single substance, can 
admit of no division or dissolution ; and 
from hence it clearly Ibllows, that it is 
and must be incorruptible. But how in¬ 
corruptible } May not God annihilate it 
whenever he pleases? Doubtless he may ; 
and the same may be said of th<- whole 
creation. Whether it be probable that 
he wdl do so, is to be inquired and eon* 
sudeied afterwards. In the mean time, * 
we may safely conclude fioin the fore« 
going consideration, that the soul is not 
capable of being destroyed by second 
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causes: which is all that the present argu¬ 
ment pretends to prove. But, 

Secondly, Another argument, drawn 
from the nature of the soul, is tlie excel¬ 
lence of those powers and faculties which 
God has given it. But liaving^ particu¬ 
larly considered this point,in the |orcr 
going discourse, it will be needless to 
ivsume it here, nor shall I repeat. It may 
be sufficient to point out, in a few words, 
where the force of the argument lies. 
Since(lod has endued us with intellectual 
and moral capa<‘iti('s; those gn*at and 
sublime powers, which dJguily our nature, 
and render us partakers of the divine 
image; it can never be supposed, with 
the least colour of probubiltty, tliat Ikj 
should coniine us to the short span of 
this present life; and intend us, in a few 
years, to perish for ever. .Since the soul 
of man is so highly exalted, and so nobly 
framed and furnished, it must, in all 
likelihood, be designed for a reiy dif¬ 
ferent duration, a.s well as a more perfect 
stun*. F.speciallyif we consider, 

Thirtlly, I’hat we neither do nor can 
arrive in this life at that perfection, and 
maturity, of wliicli our natuiws are mar 
nifestly capable. All the creatures be- 
neulb us seem to attain their full perfecdou 
III their present state ; 1 mean, to rise to 
the height of their respective capacities. 
But this appears far from being tJic case 
of human souls. Fven those men that 
have the largest abilities, and fairest 
oppoitunitii's, and make the best use of 
them, neither do nor can accomplish their 
luiiuts to the extejit of their faculdes. 
They can lu'ither obtain that measure of 
knovvle<lge, nor those degrees of virtue, 
nor that portion of happiness, whereof 
they are capable. Part of human life i& 
spent before the first dawnings of reason ; 
and a great part of it passed before wo 
reach any ripeness of understanding, To 
which may be added, the disadvantages 
iuid decays that commonly attend men in 
the last stage of life. Aiul how short, 
Jiow scanty, is the intermediate term for 
the culture of our minds, and the im<* 
provemont of our faculties ? Yet short as 
it is, a great part of it is unavoidtddy 
taken up in providing for the occasions 
of our bodies, and answering die demands 
of sense. Are we then so frtuned, as 
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barely to be allowed jtist to taste the 
sweets of knowledge, and the satisfactions 
of truth ? Are these desirable objects set 
before our eyes to engage our affections, 
and excite our longings; and as soon 
almost as we understand the worth of 
them, to be snatched away from us for 
ever ? Was the soul formed with such 
large capacities, for such small improve¬ 
ments, and so inconsiderable a duration ? 
Was it fitted for a perpetual progress, and 
an endless growth ; and yet designed to 
be cut off, as it were, in its infancy, and 
perish almost at its first setting out? For, 
in truth’, the understandings of men in 
this life, appear only to be in their infant 
state; as being doubtless capable of ex¬ 
ceeding their present attainments, as 
much as the knowledge of grown men 
exceeds that of children. .Again : 'I'he 
measure of man's virtues and moral 
graces is no loss imperfect and defertivc, 
supposing him as careful and diligent 
about them as he ought to be; yet even 
on this supposition ho. could be no very 
great proficient. Considering the pat¬ 
terns that men have to copy after, and 
the perfections they have to imitate, a 
whole eternity may seem refjuisite fur ac¬ 
complishing their minds, and completing 
their improvements: or, to speak more 
properly, they can never be completed ; 
because they will over be capable of fur¬ 
ther degrees, and higher advancement. 
Besides, we contract in our fir.-t years 
such an attachment to our senses and 
appetites, and such a fondness for their 
respective objects, that the remainder of 
our lives is seldom sufficiemr to dise/igage 
ourselves, and recover a right bias ; much 
less for arriving at a state of perfi’ction. 
In short, wc have so many indisptjsitions 
to remove, so many disorders to rectify, 
so many evil habits to shake off, and so 
many good ones to introduce and esta¬ 
blish ; that the best men can only be con¬ 
sidered as beginners and probationers in 
virtue: so far are they from being able to 
perfect their natures. Can it then be sup¬ 
posed, that Gcxl should have ordained 
us bttly to make an entrance into the 
paths of wisdom and virtue, or, at the ut¬ 
most," a very short and precarious pro¬ 
gress, and then totally disappear, and 
ilrop into oblivion ! When we have just 


found our feet, and leajncd to guide our 
stopSj^ must we then be struck down, to 
rise no more ! (fan these be the fruits of 
our moral ^ndcavours, and religious im¬ 
provement^ No man can possibly be¬ 
lieve it, till ilk* have quite forgotten who it 
is that governs the world; as will further 
appear afterwards. And since man's 
virtue is thus imperfect in this life, his 
happiness must needs be so too: for as 
to outward goods, they are little more 
than shadows of true bliss. The enjoy¬ 
ments of* this world are empty, and 
unsatisfactory, as well as uncertain ; and 
the whole train of our pursuits iS, in 
reality, a succcsision of di.sappointmcnts. 
Such objects are not big enough to an¬ 
swer our faculties. IVie ty/c is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear fiUed 
with hearing ; and much less is the mind 
in possession of its wishos. Since then wc 
cannot tiiid true and solid satisfaction in 
this .state; since we jsa/k in a vain shew, 
and disquiet aursi h'cs in vain ; we may . 
hence derive just hopes of belter success 
in another. If God created us in order 
to partake of the overflowings of his f»’- 
licily, that end neitluT is, nor ever can 
be, eflcctually answered here; where little 
more is allowed us than a bare glimpse of 

h. ippine«s, and that at a distance. And 
who can imagine, after wc have acted, 
or endi'avourcd to act, a short part in tlie 
theatre of the world, that the great bu¬ 
siness of life should tlicn be finished, and 
the scene shuts up for ever ? 

Fourthly ; Another indication appear¬ 
ing in the nature- and frame of our minds, 
is that earnest dc.sirc of immortality, which 
so uniformly and universally prevails. A 
future state, and that a perpetual one, 

i. s the object of every man's wish; his 
only excepted, wlio i.s so obstinately 
and desjierately guilty, as to dread the 
vengeance of Heaven; and upon that ac¬ 
count, and that only, to wish himself out 
of being. And even in this case, the 
desire of existence is far from being ex¬ 
tinguished. It still operates, howTver 
over-ruled by the terrors of his prospect. 
But to proceed : I am not supposing tliat 
the desire here spoken of was, like many 
others, actually planted in our minds by 
the Author of nattire, a supposition as 
needless, as it seems to be groundless; 
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for the love of natural good being neces¬ 
sary and unavoidable, in order to obtain 
that good, the desire o^ existence must 
consequently be so too. I vioan, that 
it must take place, whenever there is 
happiness in expectation : fur ui this case, 
the desire of .existence necessarily results 
from the frame and constitution of na¬ 
ture. How then, or which way, docs it 
amount to an iirgument of a future state ? 
Had the Creator implanted this desire in 
our minds, it might reiulily have beim 
coticluded that he would not foil to gra¬ 
tify it; but how can such a consequence 
be dfuwn from a desire confessedly 
cessitry ? 1 answer, that it is as full and 
forcible a proof in tips case, as in the 
other; for to frame our minds, and fix the 
nature and eoiistitution of things, in sucii 
a manner, as must necessarily produce 
this desire, is, in otlect, the same thing 
as if he luid actually and directly formed 
the desire itself. And therefore it is not 
to be supposed, in either case, that he 
should subject us to inevitable delusion 
and disappointment. Had he intended 
us nothing beyond this life, he would ne¬ 
ver have drawn us irresistibly into such 
false hopes, and fallacious desires. Be¬ 
sides; were the necessity of this desire to 
be considered as absolute, and every way 
independent of the divine will, still the 
argument would hold good : for whatever 
is absolutely necessary, must be just and 
right in itself; and, by consequence, an 
object of God’s approbation. But, 
Fifthly, That the soul of mau will sur¬ 
vive this present life, may be further ar¬ 
gued from the strength of those benevo¬ 
lent ailections which God has planted in 
it, affections that knit mankind logetlier, 
and produce all the sacred ties ufulhiiity, 
consanguinity, and friendship, 'rhese 
affections improved and heightened in 
virtuous chai’acters, by a eotuiimal ex¬ 
change of good uflices, by real worth, 
mutual complacency, and reciprocal es¬ 
teem, form that union of minds, that 
sacred tie of friendsiiip, which adorns and 
dignifies our species,, and coniiibutcs so 
highly to the honour and the happiness 
•f human life. The root of it lies deep 
in our nature, and the strongest princi¬ 
ples within us concur to lead into it. 
What mean then such propensions and 
dispositions ? And whence comes it to 


pass, that we are so many ways prompt¬ 
ed to strengthen these bands, and draw 
them us close as possible? If this present 
state, where our datfs are only as an hand- 
breadth, and otir life vanisheth as a va¬ 
pour, be tlie whole of our existence, it 
must seem extremely hard to account 
for the principles and provisions we are 
speaking of. Can men be required by 
the impul.scs of nature, and the precepts 
of virtue, to form such close and cordial 
confederacies; to build up the fairest 
and firmest friendships, wliose founda¬ 
tions arc in the dust! AVhen death di¬ 
vides the nearest relation.s, and tlie dcar- 
<‘st friends, what is it that renders such a 
separation tolerable, >aud admhiistcrs real 
support and consolation ? Is it not the 
expectation of meeting again in another 
and a better world ? But if this life wa« 
our all, and death our utter de.structioQ, 
how dreadful, how insupportable would 
it be.? How would it rack men's hearts 
to see before their lyes a total dissolution 
both <>f friends and friendship'; and to 
find themselves just patting, never to meet 
more? Had therefore our Maker design¬ 
ed us for this life only, he would, in all 
probability, have given us cooler aflTec- 
tions, and weaker attachments ; and there¬ 
by have prevented the terrible anxieties 
above-mentioned. And indeed such 
strong ligaments can never be fit for crea¬ 
tures of so short a duration. Again ; We 
find in our minds a powerful principle of 
gratitude towarils benefactors; more espe¬ 
cially our Suprdrac, the author and giver 
of all good. Him we are bound, by all 
tlie ties of nature, and reason, and reli¬ 
gion, to reverence and loi e with all our 
hearts, and with all our souls. We are 
every way excited, by a due conteinpla- 
tion of his infinite perfections, to frame 
the must amiable ideas of him, and te 
work up our minds to the highest pitch 
of esteem an\l veneration; to consider 
the greatness of his power, the excellenca 
of his maje-sty, the depth of his w’isdom, 
and the glory of his goodness; how many 
and various his benefits, how diffusive 
and constant Iris bounty; till our thoughts 
are filled, and our hearts enfluned, with 
the lustre and beauty, and grandeur, of 
the object; and all our faculties conspire 
to engage and fix us in the admiration of 
it. And to what end these mighty obli- 
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gations ami powerful attractions ? 'Vhy 
must we exert our faculties, ami raise 
our affpctious, to the highest pitch, in 
meditating on the Supivme Heing, and 
admiring and adoring his boundless per¬ 
fections, if, after a very imperfect ac¬ 
quaintance, all our hopes a^t^ at an end, 
and the holy flame is •soon to expire, and 
be extinguished for ever ? Couhl so great 
and important a prepaialioii bo n'quired 
for any purjioses of this short stale? Or 
would our hountiful Creator bring us into 
being, fit us for a participation of the 
soven’ign goml, and when we had just 
hegun to taste, it, snatch us away, and re¬ 
duce us to our original nothing? Had he 
intended us tor this life only, lie would 
rather have concealed from us as much 
as possible, this glorious object, than set 
it-before its, and draw us t<; it, to so very 
little purpoM-. We may safely, triercfoiv, 
conclude, that such natural propen-fions 
and tendencies plainly point oiit ano¬ 
ther state, and can never end in frus¬ 
tration and disappointment. Were it 
otherwise, an acqvuinlunci' with God 
would be so far from yiehling iis peace 
And comfort, that it would afflict us be¬ 
yond measure, and <lrive us into utter 
<lespHir. 

Sixthly, and lastly, jVnotlu'r jiroof, 
and that a very obviou.s one, arises from 
tlie suggestions of conscience ; which is 
continually foreboding a future state, 
and urging it powerfully on the minds of 
men. It speaks so i-learly and constantly 
in behalf ihcn'of, and is so plain and 
peicmptoiy in it.s declarations, that its 
testimony ought not to be rejected ; and 
indeed cannot, without great vir>l«nce 
done to the frame and constitution of our 
own minds. The *<001 of man is not only 
apt to smart under a sense of guilt, but 
is also liable to- secret misgivings, and 
painful appn'honsions of wliai, is to fol¬ 
low. When a man has notoriously vio¬ 
lated the laws of Heaven, or the dictates 
of right season, his cons^ lence not only 
rebukes him for it, but is frequently 
•preaiMng before bis eyes th« terrors of 
futurity, and the s<td apprehensions of 
♦-miserable doom. On the other hand,' 
when a man has maintained his- inno¬ 
cence, and held fast bis integrity ; when 
he has carefully discharged liis duty, and 
lived up to the dignity of his nature his 


conscience not only applauds him for it, 
but cheers his heart with assurances of 
a future rix'oiupijnsc, and pleasing cx-^ 
pcc'tations #')f a happy hereafter. Now, 
if there bci no real foundation for theSc 
things; il\^his man's hopes, and the 
other man’s fears, are altoj^ethcr ground¬ 
less and chimerical; what account is to 
bo given of either? How came they to 
spieadso wide, and be so deeply rooted 
in human nature ? This argument seems 
equally conclusive, whether wc mean by 
conscience merely the operation of our 
intellect Hal faculty, or an instinctive prin¬ 
ciple, supi‘rad<lefl thereto: for, uptjn ei¬ 
ther supposition, wc arc manifestly so 
framed, as naturally and unavoidably to 
fall into such a persuasion, and fix in it. 
Nav, w hen sin and wickedness have made 
it men’s interest to shake it off, and to 
wi.sh and strive against it as much as pos¬ 
sible, they can sehlom or n<‘vcr accom¬ 
plish it. The oxjiectation of a future 
state sticks fast in their minds; haunting 
and terrifying them, in spite of all their 
arts and endeavours to the contrary. 
Whatever means may be used, consciencot 
is never to be quite .silenced ; and very 
often it speaks so loudly and awfully, as 
to startle the sinner, and makes him 
tremble in tlie midst of his vicious pur¬ 
suits and criminal enjoyments. What 
then can be the meaning of thesc'^iatural 
anticipatioiis? If tliere. he nothing to 
come hereafter, how strangely is man 
amused, an<l how unaccountably misled? 
All appearances without him, and every 
principle within him, consjiirC to deceive 
him. If the grave was his utmost limit, 

M by sliould he find himself under a ne¬ 
cessity of looking beyond it ? to what end 
were such clear prospects opened, and 
such strong expe'’tations kindled? by 
wliat strange fate is he conundled to wait 
/« a vain shew, and disquiet himself in 
i ain ? But the truth is, sucli a supposi¬ 
tion is destitute of all manner of fouiida- 
tion; as being directly repugnant both to 
the nature of God and man; as will fur- 
th('r appear hereafter. Whatever con¬ 
science presages, whatever ifllcorrupted 
reason suggests, may securely be relied 
on, and considered as the, voice of him, 
who can never disappoint his ert'atures, 
or falsify those expectations which he has 
given them. And indeed it is impiety 
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to suppose, that Infinite Wisdom cannot 
govern the world without the help of fal¬ 
lacy a»d fiction. 

Tlus argument, drawn fr^^i natural 
csinscfcncc, will appear yet stronger, il‘ 
we consider the extent and uiii/ersality of 
it, not a notion or an impulse that 

prevails here and there ; at some certain 
times, and some particular parts of the 
world; the voice of it has been heard in 
all ages, and in all nations, and its con¬ 
victions spread over thp face of the w hole 
earth: scarce an exception to he fomul 
even among the most uncivilized and bar- 
baroUj^ people. There is, indeed, and has 
been all along, a git‘Ht dill'erence in 
men's ideas of a future state, a«-cording 
to the lights received among them, and 
the degrees of their improvement; but 
the doctrine itself, in some <lress or 
other, has univei-sally prevailed. Which 
plainly shews it to be, in the strictest 
sense of the word, naiural; as arising^ 
from the frame unci constitution ol our 
minds, and the genuine principles of hu¬ 
mility. Was it not loumieil ('ii nature, 
iwl peifec-tly agrc’eable. to unprejudiced 
reason, how shouM it e\<T be so deeply 
rooted in the minds of men? even of the 
^ best and wisest men, in a more peculiar 
manner; and thc>se too destitute id’ su¬ 
pernatural light, and tiie beiiciit of reve¬ 
lation. This consideration may be justly 
accounted a strong presumption in be¬ 
half of the doctrine before us. For cer¬ 
tainly it would be very strange, if men’s 
minds were so Iramed and turned, that 
even the wisest and worthiest <d‘ them 
should naturally lun into such sentiineuts 
concerning this iiiattee, as had no foun¬ 
dation in truth or nature. Wiiat shouhl 
give mankind such an iiivim iiile bias to 
orfor, such anuniveixal tendency to de- 
h)slbu? The more we consitler these 
things, the mcm; we sliall be at a loss to 
jfive any account of them, but what ei¬ 
ther'supposes, or must terminate in, the 
trutli and leulity ol a future, state. 

SERMON XX^■III. 

The same Subject contimted. 

Eccles. xii. part of tti« 7th vei'sc. 

And the sp.iit shall return uuto nod who gave it. 

Ih a former discourse on these words, 

I proposed to consider briefly the proofs 


and evidences of a future state, arising 
from natural reason ; and began with 
those arguments which arc plainly de- 
ducible from the frame and constitution 
of our own minds. I'his head being tlien 
dispatched, what now remains to be in¬ 
quired into, is the present condition and 
circumstances of mankind, considered re¬ 
latively and in connection with tlie known 
attribute.s and perfections of the Deity. 
I shall give a sliort account of each, as 
far as our subject is concerned; and, 
having laid down the facts, produce the 
argument, and ])oint out the conclusion, 
which naturally flows from them. 

As to the present condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of mankind, the. fact is plain¬ 
ly a< follows ; VV’e find from daily expe¬ 
rience, and general observation, that 
there is no regular distribution of good 
and evil in this life : in many re.spects, 
nil things come ahkt: to all, and there is 
one event to the righteous and to the 
zvicked. Though virtue naturally tends to 
iia[))Mncs.s, and vice is naturally produc¬ 
tive of misery, yet in this world neither 
of lliose elfecls constantly happens : many 
things concurring to hinder both the one. 
and the other. We sec that good men 
are expo.seil to various hardships and 
misfortunes; which, oii iiiiinberh^s oc¬ 
casions, they are forcwlto undergo. - h&ft 
far they oftentimes arc from being hap¬ 
py, as might be hoped and expected, 
lliat they arc deeply distressed and great¬ 
ly mi.serabhi; solar from reaping the pro¬ 
per I'ruits of their virtue, as to suffer like 
evil-doer-i, and be compassed about with:-, 
a sad variety of wretchedness. Nay, it 
has too often happened, that their very 
virtue lias been the occasion of their suf¬ 
ferings, and the actddental cause of ail 
their calamities. On the other hand, 
wicked men often prosper and flourish in 
the midst of their iniquities; not only 
escaping the forementionetl hiudshijts, 
but abounding in all the pleasures and 
enjoyments of lilc. Nay, their very 
wickedness is sometimes the occasion of 
tlieir prosperity ; and a great part of their 
lives is pewhaps a contimiod scene of suo- 
cessful vice and triumphant villainy. AU 
ages and cc'untries abound in instances 
of both these kincN, and the observ'ation 
is familial' and common among men— 
so promiscuously and irregularly are 
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good and evil dispensed ht-rc below I 
And indeed this has been at all times so 
tcmarkablr,, that many ill-advised men 
have rashly taken occasion from hence 
lo call in question either Divine Provi¬ 
dence, or the Divine Perfections: hut on 
very weak grounds, as will lx* seen af¬ 
terwards. 

In the mean time, however difficult it 
may have boiin to accoiitit f<»r the provi¬ 
dential dispensations of this life, most 
certain it is, that (oxl’s moral character 
is, and must he, perfectly clear and un¬ 
spotted. he necessarily approves virtue, 
and disapproves vice, because the one is 
cssctitially amiable, and the other abso¬ 
lutely odious in its own nature. Conform¬ 
ably hereto, he is pcrp*-tuaily diiecled 
by the sacred rule of truth and mural fit¬ 
ness in all his proceedings, .and in all his 
dealings with his creatures. A lleing of 
infinite wisdom must, at till tinus, infal- 
lihly act accui'ding to the reasons of 
things, and the right of every case, be¬ 
cause there is always a motive, a powc'r- 
ful motive, for so doing, arising from the 
intrinsic worth and excellonec of such 
actions ; and Ix'causc, on the other hand, 
there can be no possilile motive to induce 
(lod, on any occasion, to deviate from 
this divine rule.—Frail man indeed is 
vciy much governed hy afiections and 
passions, and those, ulus! often irregular: 
Init his Maker, being entii'ely void of all 
aftitetion, can only be influenced liy rea¬ 
son and rectitude; from wiiich there is 
nothing to witlnlraw him, and to which 
he is therofoiv iinmoveahly attached. 
The.consequence of which is, the p(>»lict 
righteousness of his government, and the 
inviolafdc equity of all his dispensations. 
Two other particulars relating to our sub¬ 
ject 1 shall only just mention, as being 
universally acknowlcUaetl and undc'rstood; 
the one is, that (iod is privy to our 
whole conduct, and intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with all our thoughts, words, .and ac¬ 
tions ; and the other, that the lot and 
condition of every creature is altogether 
dependent on him ; good and evil being 
lodged in his handii, and his power of 
dispensing tliem absolute and uncontroll¬ 
able.—These truths being premised, I 
shall now endeavour to shew how wc arc 
to' argue from them, in order to a clear 
and satisfactory proof of the great point 


before us : and here wc shall find, that, 
supj> 0 !»ing our souls to perish .with our 
botlies, the whole scene ^of things hcrif 
below is ifftcrly unaccountable, and iudl 
deed directly repugnant to the mqip) 
perfectioil^r the I?city. 

ilf then virtue be in itself really better 
and more deserving than vice, it utideni- 
ahly follows, that good men have a b<‘tter 
title to favour than wicked men; ilieir 
conduct being intrinsically more amiable 
and meritorious. And that virtue is 
really tjius preferable, is, to all infelli- 
*gent beings, as evident as the different? 
ix^tvveen light and darkness: and if to all 
intelligent beings, much more to the Su¬ 
preme, whose eye is pcrfi’ctly pure, and 
his judgnicnt unprejudiced and infallible. 
Virtue therefore is secure of his approba- 
batiun; and, hy consequence, virtuous 
men of his favour; for goodness in the 
action is desert in the. agent; and desert 
in the agent is a title that can never pos¬ 
sibly be rejected by an all-righteous Go¬ 
vernor, There can be no better or 
stronger reason given, why God should 
favour one man, and discountenance an^ 
ther, than that the one is virtuous, ana 
the other vicious. Nay, if our ideas may 
bo trusted, it is the only one that can fi¬ 
nally have any weight with so perfect a 
judge. Mo.st certain therefore it is, that 
Godwin tmatmen accordingly? judging 
them according to their works, and dis¬ 
tinguishing the righteous from the wicked 
in a most signal manner; conformably 
to moral truth, and the eternal reasons 
of things. This, I say, will most as¬ 
suredly be <lone at some time or other. 
Hut it is not dune in this life, as wc have , 
already oijserved and acknowledged ; and 
therefon there will certainly be anotlier. 
Since at present the wicked frcqumi^ly 
prosper, and the righteous faU iiitp^is- 
iross, contrary to the deserts of the one, 
and th(‘ demerits of the other; it plainly 
follows, that there must and will be a fu¬ 
ture state, to adjust this irregularity, and 
rectify the disorders occasioned by it. 
Without question, God has wise reasons 
for dispensing good and evil proraiscuout^ 
ly in this world ; and some of them w’C 
know; but without a future state, he 
could have none at all. Nay, such a 
proceeding would, in that case, be di¬ 
rectly repugnant to all the reason in the 
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^as there to be no life hereafter, 
would undoubtedly be happy 

f **^ppy here, in proportion to his 
or vices. All the evelits and dis- 
oiis of Providciicci would turn 
this hinge, and the bllssinga^of 
distribuh^d by this l ule. But 
since #e itild it in fact very much other¬ 
wise, the doctrine before us seems aS 
clear s^nd certain, as that God loveth 
righteousness and hatetk iniquity^ 

Hefd perhaps it may be alleged, tliat 
the best men, notwithstanding th'cir vir¬ 
tues, have transgressed more or less, and 
are Aercforc sinners in the slight of God: 
that upon this account they have no right 
tocoif^lain of their present hardships and 
sufferings, 'supposing these sufferings not 
to exceed the proportion of their deme¬ 
rits. To this 1 answer, that however this 
allegation may serve to stop the mouths, 
and silence the murmurs, of unhappy 
men, it no way affi?cts the argument be¬ 
fore usf wiiich is drawn from the moral 
perfection of the Deity, and that rule of 
righteousness by which he must nccessa* 
Ipj^ be su|)pq|^ to proceed in all bis dis¬ 
pensations. The best men, we are told, 
have fail^ and fallen short of lh<.*ir dvity, 
and arc therefore justly punishable at any 
time. Be it so» But have not wicked 
men failed and offended much more; and 
therefore deserved much greater punish¬ 
ment? Supposing then no future state, 
how comes it to pass, that they are not 
punished,' constantly punished, in this 
world} in proportion to their demerits i 
If the former be just and fit, do we not 
plainly sue that the latter is much more 
so? 'Jo execute sentence speedily on 
good men, because they have sometimes 
erred and done amiss, and at the same 
tifn^uite^ overlook the crimes of noto¬ 
rious sinnefs, is impossible to be recon¬ 
ciled with any idea of moral truth. 
Whetever reason be assigned for the im- 
mediatb punishment of those delinquents 
who are least guilty, must needs bold 
much stronger in respect of those who are 
inmf 'railty : and therefore, excluding 
a life to. come, no wicked man would 
ever have prospered in this. And tlie rea* 
soil is, because a righteous and perfect 
Governor can never act arbitrarily, or 
caprickmsiy $ but will always follow the 
Ttue of equity, toA the right of the case.. 


It must itldccd be confessed, Oiat in veiy 
many cases, we cannot presume to judge 
of the givunds an(f reasons of the Divine 
cohduct; but in the present case, they 
are so plain, and clear, add cogent, that 
if there be any t^th in our faculties, and 
virtue and vice be rcAl things, there is no 
room for doubt, or the least suspicion of 
error. God will assuredly manifest hi| 
righteousness in the mostpublic manner, 
and redress the confusions of this present 
life. 

Should it be further urged, that tbo 
sufferings of the righteous are compciu* 
sated by that serenity of mind, and seif> 
satisfaction which their virtues affoidt 
them; and that therefore there is no 0c« 
casion for a future state to make tiiem 
amends; the answer is as follows: It it 
indeed readily granted, that virtue is al¬ 
ways amiable, always beneficial, in its 
own nature; and would"be greatly so in 
favourable conditions and circumstances. 
But in the case we are speaking of, its 
principal comforts vanish, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of it dwindles to almost nothing. 
Supjiosing a man both virtuous and pros¬ 
perous, he could not be accounted happy, 
had he no prospect beyond the grave. 
Neither outward advantages, nor iftward 
improvements, could avail him much, if 
he stood so near the brink of destruction, 
and e.\pected so soon a total dissolution 
both of soul and body. But this is not 
the case before us; we are speaking of 
a good man very unhappy in this world, 
and deeply distressed; surrounded with 
griefs and calamities, and perhaps his 
whole life a continued scene of sorrow 
and tribulation. Here then the quesdon 
is, whether, without a future state, hiS 
virtue be able to make him ample amends 
for all his sufferings; to heal the wounds 
of misfortune, and support him sinking 
under a load of adversity ? Alas 1 this is 
so far from being the truth of his case, 
that he is almost entirely disqualified to 
receive any enjoyment, or any comfort 
from his virtue. PIxtremity of pain and 
grief will admit of no comfort btrt what 
beams from above. And if the windows 
of Heaven were quite shut, wbat couhl 
a gOi>d man, in such a conditioa, dri 
more, than sit down disconsolate, sod, 
abandoned to sorrow and despair? But 
is not virti;^tt itself, fair, and lovely, and 
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full of charms ? True; but he is not at 
leisure, not in a condition, to attend to 
them; and if he was, ^he more lovely he 
found it, the more il would grieve him to 
think, that he had no hopes of living to 
enjoy it; excepting the poor remainder 
of a short and precarious life. Can then 
a righteous God leave \irtuoiis men thus 
^destitute, or bring them into the world 
for such a purjmse .-is this? Impossible. 
Such a proceeding appears quite incon¬ 
sistent even with human goodness; much 
more with divine. 

But turther; U may deserve to be con¬ 
sidered, that part of our species are cut 
oft' before they are capable of inther con¬ 
tracting guilt, or oven knowing the dif¬ 
ference between vice and virtue. Among 
tliese, doubtless tliere, are some whose por¬ 
tion of evil exceeds their gO(»d ; wlnise 
little lives arc almost tilled up witit pain, 
and suft'ering, and iuiuentatiou. Now if 
these ]inrdsbii>s are. to b»: made up abun- 
dantiv in. another life, there is no difti-* 

•I ^ 

cully at all in the case. But, supposing 
no future state, it seem.', nut^vnly dilliculi, 
but utterly impossible, to be aecountetl 
for ; since, on this supposition, their very 
c.xistence is a calamity, an injury, a curse. 
Il is not conceivable, that the all-wise and 
all-perfect Creator should produce any 
beings in vain; much less, that he should 
produce tiu'm for such an end as is worse* 
than nojic at all. I will not presume (o 
say, than the coiuiuiuiicatiou of good is 
the sole end of tlie cii'ation; lint one 
end, one chief end, we plainly perceive 
it must have been; and therofori; we 
may .be assured, that no creatures < an be 
sent into the world with a-quite contrary 
view; neither can any be treated, with¬ 
out any demerit of their own, so hardly 
and rigorously, as to give ju.st cau.se for 
doubting of such a conclusion. If thou 
the foregoing case be really fact, as can¬ 
not I think be denied, or disputed, it 
aftfords, of itself, an unan:<werablo proof 
of a future .slate ; and, if among the 
adult part of mankind, there are, or 
have been, any .so itinoceiit and good, 
and yet so unhappy and wretched, that 
their suft'erings have exceeded the pro- 
poition of tlicir demerits; the same con- 
•etjuencc will, follow, and every such in¬ 
stance will yield an irresistible argument 
for the truth of that dopiruic which we 
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have been considering. For most cortain 
it is, that God can never ordain noy ma^i 
to suffer more than he has deserved, withr* 
out makw-g him full reparation 
here, or hereafter. 1^'* 

Thus \^cn wc ipay safely and jusllj;'- 
af|uc from the present condition, and cir- 
cumstauces of mankind; whith, without 
a future state, are plainly repugnant to 
the Divine antributes ; though, with a 
future state, as plainly and perfectly 
agreeable thereto : for, admitting such 
a state,* the unequal and irregular distri¬ 
butions of this life, arc easily solved, and 
readily accounted for. Nay, they be¬ 
come not only intellig'ible, but manifestly 
convenient, suitable, and fit; as4ircctly 
conducing to prepare mankind for such a 
slate, by a fuller exercise and improvc- 
inenl of every virtue. For a life tp 
come, it may be, and is, highly fitting, 
that wc lie trained and tutored here in a 
state of discipline and pi'obation. Human 
virtue may require, in order to<^ts per¬ 
fection and our liappine.ss, that it be tliu.s 
tried, prepared, and purified: and dif¬ 
ferent minds may require .||^ft'erent trialB,ig 
and various dispensations; On vvhich^ 
account we have no reason to wonder, 
when we find gotai men in great distress; 
this being perliaps no more that what is 
necessary to I'oriii an exalted character; 
to produce more illustrious virtue, and 
triunqiliaut merit. 'I’o stranf'crs and pil~ 
grinii\ jicfUng a hetteiwountni, and tra¬ 
velling to their ap])oinh'd home, no dilli- 
culties or distresses on tin* road can seem 
v;fther iinnatur.d, or intolerable; espe¬ 
cially, when they have the pleasure and 
the encouragement to know that their 
own linal udvuiuuge will be thereby pro¬ 
moted. Since then our condition and 
circumstances hc!-- below, are no ptber 
than what might be expected, sup]>osing 
a future slate, this may be lookf^ on as 
a further presumption of the reality of 
such a state. And thus our present life 
will be considered, what it really is, a 
nurseiy for the next; where we are tobe 
projterly educated, and carefully 4 ml- 
ciplined, for a more durable and bliistui 
state. But, on the other hand, if ytte 
exclude futurity, and give up all dtir 
hopes and pretensions beyond the grave; 
this present liie becomes, in Bie eyes of 
.thinking men, sU darkness, discomfost; 
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and perp\c«ity; a sad of dt'$p4‘rate 
diaOpcka', and iiie>w.tricablo confusion. 
.'Hits, i .fcavc shewn, cun never be the 
of'jaUnfcind, while they arc under 
govcmnient of Infinite Wi*lom an<! 
tjroodii^S. Upon the wholc^ whet^r 
We coiwidor the nature and condition of 
naan, or the nature and perfections of 
his Maher, we hnd plain indications, ami 
solid proofs, of the important ductrino 
nowljcfore us. 

'What remains to be considered is, 
whether fir no the future state here treated 
of will be of perpetual duration. It 
does not indeed nece.ssiU'ily follow, that 
because the soul survives the body, tlu're- 
fore it^nust'exi.sl for ever. J-'oi doubt¬ 
less it must always be in tlu* (’i\-aior's 
power to put a period to its e-visti nee ; 
and thendbre its iininortulitv «'ntiivly 
depends on his j^oofl will and ph a.suie : 
and if this will has biiTi revealed, iis 
God be thanked it has, it imist iietTls 
be pecmiarly fitting (o have reeouise 
to that revelation, as will lie observed 
a^rwards. However, at j)res«nt, let u.s 
on W'ith evidence of natural rea¬ 
son ; which, even as ?o tlio i»)iiit, de- 
.rserves our aTtentioM. ISince tiien (bn! is 
pleased to prolong the soul’s e.\i*ience 
after dcatli, and provide lor it anoitur 
staW, <is appears ironi a great varii iy of 
proofs; it fellows from tliejiee, witli 
high degives of probalulitv, that he will 
always eontiiun its lieiiig, amlsulKr it lo 
enjoy that inmiortality whieli '•■eeiii, to lie 
the privnlogi' of its nature. 'I'lu' force of 
that argument which we have just exa¬ 
mined, eonceniiiig the sulfei iiigs ol the 
innocent, and the adversiiics ol the 
righteous, does not indeed v'xtend thus 
far; because anollu'r life of a liniihsl 
duration may undoubtedly Ix' Minieiem lo 
compensate both. Nevertheless, we have, 
even from reason, good grounds to lioju' 
that pur next life will be uuiiniited and 
I shall content mysi-lf at pre¬ 
sent, with mentioning these two things; 
First, lhat as far as our ideas reach, no 
|;ood reason can he assigned, why Coal 
^ouKi tnrerpose to prevent the iinniorta- 
^|f of the .soul; nothing of this sort hav¬ 
ing ever been urged, or produced, with 
tjic least appearance or colour of probithi- 
Kty. And, secondly, gootl reasons may * 
be us^iigned for tlie contrary supposition.* 


The ends of tlie creatfim, a.s far as we 
know them, arc confessedly the glory of 
God, and the good and happiness tf his 
creatures. Now the longot good men are' 
sulfered to exist in an happy State, th« 
more they must needs be blessed, and 
(Jod be glorified: and by the perpetuation 
of such a state, we plainly perceive that 
th«' suiiie great ends will be promottxl (of 
ev(>r. But, further: Those reasons a- 
gainst annihilation will not only eternally 
hold good, but be continually gathenng 
new force and strength. The longer vir¬ 
tuous nu n live, in such a state, the litter 
they must be for life; and therefore we 
may piesutne, the less will be the danger 
of extiiiction. 'fhoir faculties most grow, 
tlii'ir eapaeilies enlarge, and all their im- 
}uov('lufiils increase, through every part 
ofdiir.Uion. Clreat advances must be ever 
made in knowlodg**, and virtue, and hap- 
puii-ss. TJiey inu.st be continually more 
and nmre capable of contemplating, ad¬ 
miring and enjoying the. Author of all 
good, aiifl the Fountain of all perfection, 
'fo iin.tgiiie, after this ])rogress, and these 
exallarioiis of their natuie, that God 
should cut the thread of their c.xi.'-tence, 
and pul an end lo their beings, is to snj)- 
poM- him acting, as far as we can judge, 
(jiiite eontsary to the rea-ons of things^ 
and (111 el.ief ends of the creation ; for it 
'■••eiii'' very evident to our uiith'rsiandings, 
tliet mneh more, liappiness is producible 
by a grant of itmnori.ality, than by any 
suecission ofs|)iiUs temporary and mor¬ 
tal ; forasmuch as the happiness of the 
bles-ed must naturally rise in a very high 
piojjortiori to the length of tiu ir exist- 
eiiee. .\gain'; By parity of ri'aaon. it 
mu'lil as well be concluded, that Clod 
will some time or other anniliilate the an¬ 
gels, and destroy the whole host ol liea- 
ven, as that he should taki' away the ex- 
i«lenee of jii-t men made pi-rfeet. Then; 
will he, boll) fur im ii and angels, an em¬ 
ployment adequaie l<v the eterniTy we are 
speaking of. They may search lor ever 
into ihe diviijo pirfeclions, and divie 
worknuuisliip, without being able le 
liaiisi the suljjecrs, <m“ even comr' 
them. 'Ibey may ropy after CJo 
e.xcelleneig •.Iriving to iqilinai 
and Mean r through alb :• 
ever leinam at an inf 
it-. In short, nothiiu 
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lity, notbiog leu (baa an ebdless dar^ 
tkm, can suittBat transcendent object fBr 
the study, adoration, and enjoyment ,of 
wjbkh they were,- both of them, origi¬ 
nally created^ These considerations, to> 
tether with the arguments before pro- 
auced the frame and constitution of 
oar: minds, appear fully sufficient for the 
donvictieo of unprejudiced men. Ye^ 
after alH though the doctrines of a fu¬ 
ture state^ and the immortality of the 
soul, are supported by a great variety of 
clear and convincing prpofs, arising from 
the mere light of natural reason yet it 
is well and hajppy for us, that those 
proofs are enforced and confirmed by re¬ 
velation; (^at we have assurances hx»m 
nhaven of onr perpetual existence, and 
that life and immortality are fully brought 
to light in the gospel. This gives a 
powerful sanction to the dictates of our 
consciences,- ana the decisions of our 
understandings. As the evidences of rea¬ 
son streng^en our faith, so the evidences 
of faith establish the doctrines of reason; 
thereby leaving us doubly without ex¬ 
cuse, if we reject tlic truth, or suffer our 
minds to be drawn into a disbelief of this 
most important Aticle. 

The time will only permit me to point 
out very briefly what use \vc ought to 
make of dte foregoing doctrine. Are 
we ftien designed for immortality, and 
fitted with suitable faculties fur dn endless 
duration? How grateful a sense ought wc 
to have of the Creator's goodness and 
boun^! What tributes of praise and 
idiauk^ving are due for such mighty 
blessings, such kiestiiiiable privileges! 
What returns of pious adoration, and re¬ 
ligious reverence, in will, word, and 
deed! But mote especially ought we to 
take care, as the best and niost acceptable 
expression of our gratitude, that we make 
a-'*wise and proper use of these blessings, 
that we walk worthy of tlic high expec¬ 
tations, and the glorious pmpect which 
be has set before us; that wc demean 
'lurselves in such manner as becomes those 
arc made little lower than tlm angels, 
'ike destined for immortality; that, 
''tent application to wisdom and 
improve our minds as mvtch 
id prepare them for eternity 
ntage. On our cou- 
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duct here depends fiU our suci^ 
after.. If, by evil pnu^es, 
habits, we lay the foundation' b"' ‘ 
rable fytufity, our joy will 
grief andt terror, and the ^ 

biasings \tto the decpest.od^IjA^ 

(he direst curse. ^li thd* yi<. 

and virtue will each prodm^eViis 
tural effects, howev^' . Caihies 

may co-operate with them., [vif^p, 
every evil habit, that we carr^/^ypitlt/dr 
into another world, wiil,- likje 
rit, haunt us for ever, and perscclijte' us ^ 
all eternity. No fiends, no furies, 
be able to torment mep, hereafter like sh» 
and guilt; the rage and remorse^of wbici^ 
no words can represent, no thou^s con-' 
ceive. On the other hand,-cve|y grace, 
every virtue, every good habit, will cn-' 
large our capacities for happiness, and b« 
a further preparation for it. They will 
not only preserve the soiA in peipetu^ 
health and ease, but prove iHexj^pstihle 
sources of joy and gladness, "flfey will 
likewise make it meet to partake of those 
unspeakable felicities which God has pre¬ 
pared for the righteous. A0S how 
cd must that immortality be, where every 
thing within and every thing without, ad-«i 
minister delight, and conspire to augmenit, 
and establish their happiness.. Lasfiy:' 
since there will be another Jife,^a^that 
an eternal one, it must be very uhsutd 
engage our affections deeply ki'&is; or 
to be imnioderafcly solicitous about any 
of its vain and transitory enjoyments.' 
To set our heails on the mean and' pe¬ 
rishing objects of this world, is, in efi' 
feet, to forget tite privileges of our pa-' 
ture, and the joys and glories of a blessed 
immortality. M'hat ore hours, or days, 
or yean; nay, what is time itself^ ‘ in 
comparison of an eternal duration I -Tklt 
life can bear tio prop<urtion to tim i|ext ; 
and yet we suffer it almost to engrrm our 
thoughts, ^ run aWay with 
tions. We regard this very 'short spap o| 
time, as if it was ; and we regw« 

eternity', asif Uwew nothing.. 
son planer informs us, th^‘ ^t^pp^oi^' 
a future ^tato dubious and iincc^"'' 
still we oug^t to be provided for) 
portant efakneo, and beoopie advpij^ 
fpr another #oHd.-' But Siiice we 
•lie evidctica and asiurtuics ** ' ^ 
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desireiij 

«re.^fe^^3^es8 tfie fQl|y, 


'SfitSi. J'-O'' ~ • A ' 

p(i|ijej^''VwMDgj pe'aUowra to merit pur 
concent iW We we jiist 
x&4^ 'tp our ^pugbte this way, aod 
<devt^'ottr be^t: endea:vour8 to the attain' 
jb^t of it; (W thte interest prompts us 
^^thdraw ^ affections Crom the fleet- 
xiftihi^ws o^tbis liie; continually ex- 
fi^Og moderate our pursuit .of 

tempor-alf that xfie^miiy hse not 
iki th^a mitch are tternai. 

SERMON XXIX. ' 

3^y the Rev, William Paley, D.D. 

J^filioiisp^ess in Religion indispen- 
a.aM^ above all other Dispositious. 

1 Pet?*, iv. 7. 

*»»r . Be yVi fterefore, aober, sad vatcb unto 

Prayer. 

^ Tm* first requisite in religion is se- 
jtiousness." No imprcssioh can be made 
w^Ot|t it. An orderly life, so far as 
others are able to .observe us. is now and 
then produced by prudential motives, or 
by dint* of habit; but without seriousness 
there c^n he no religious principle at the 
bottom, “'no qoy.rso of conduct flowing 
from reiigioos motives; in a word, there 
can be no religion. This cannot exist 
without seriousness upon the subject. 
Perhaps a teacher of religion has more 
dif^culty in producing seriousness ar 
moi^i .his hearers, th^ in any other 
pait%>if' his o$ce. Until he succeed in 
Aii'f hjs lOTes hjs labour; and when once, 
j^pip. any cause w.hatevm’, a spirit of-je' 
vi^Bai taken hold of a mind, it is next 
to imn^iMe to plant serious considertpr 
tuiiisln ^m iptoo- is seldoi’'^ b? be 

by some great shock or 
i^ejeht t^ tpi^e a radical change 
‘'biposition ; and which is, God's, 
nf bringing about the business. 


In.a thoji^hitleia,, a caielri^.a' sensi^ 
world, many are always'^iiffd drho'cah 
resi^, apa .Vho, do ^ 

knportance all xefle^iie, that is 
to say, they suffer noth^.o^the hind'to 
enter into their thomg^, ' '|!h^e are 
grown men and wom^, .midr 

dle-aged persons, who have hot .thought 
seriously about mligioh ah ;h<^ jh^ js 
quarter of an hour, in the whole'.imiii^ 
of their, lives. This gr^ . object of hh' 
man solicitude affects not them in. any 
manner whatever. .' 

It cannot ;be without its usdtto ehquina 
into the causes of a levity qf toqijper, whic^ 
so effectually obstructs the .admlsioott qf 
.every religious influence, and which I 
should almost call unnatural.,, 

Now there is a numerous cla^. of mao-*, 
kind, who are wrought upon by hothi^ 
but what applies iromediately to their 
senses; by what they see, or by ,what 
they fed; by pleasures or pains, or, by the 
uear prospect of pleasures and pains 
which they actually experience or ao 
tually observe. But it is the charactcristie 
of religion to hold out to our considcm> 
tion consequences which we do not per' 
ccive at the time. lluU is its very, office 
and provipce. Therefpre if men. will ^ ‘ 
strict aF||d.<lonfine all their regards and ^1 
tlicir cares to thin^ which th^ perceive 
with their outward senses; if they wi}! 
yield up their understandings to. their 
senses, both in what these senses .are 
fitted to apprehend* and in what they are 
not fitted' to apprehepd, .it is utterly im¬ 
possible for religion to settle in their 
hearts, or for them to. entertain any se¬ 
rious concern about the matter. *■ But 
surely this conduct is completely irra¬ 
tional, and can lead to nqfhing but rcin, 
ft proceeds upon the supposition, .that 
there is nothing above us, about us^ or. 
future, by which we can be affected, btit 
the things which a-e see with .our eyes, or 
feel by our touch. AH 'vbich is antrae. 

** The invisible things of God from .dm' 
creation of the world are cleariy 


. 1 ^' tren^dous, as d<^ and, seen-; even bis etern^ Pqwee and God» 
a i^uestioD so deeply in- headwhich means, that f^e order, 
totwin%, »s whether we shall go to hea*- ' contrivance, and design, displayed in 
vanwto M4 could in np possibla case, the creation, prove wjih c^tainty, that 
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there n more in nature than what we 
really sec ; and that amongst the invisible 
things of the universe, there is a Bfeiijg, 
ihe author <ind origin of all this contriw- 
»cc and design, and, by consequence, 
fl being of stupendous powei-, arvrl of 
vHsdom and knowledge, incomparably 
exalted above any wisdom or kiwwlcdge 
which we see in man; and that he stands 
in the tome relation to us as the maker does 
to the tiling made. The things which 
arc seen are not made of the things which 
do appear. I'his is plain : ami this argu¬ 
ment )S independent of Scrij»lurc and re- 
Tclation. What further moral or ndigious 
consequences properly follow fronr it, is 
another qmstion; but the proposition itself 
shows, that they who cannot,and they who 
will not,'raise their minds above the mere 
information of their senses, are in a state of 
gross error as to the real truth of things, 
and arc also in a state to which the fa¬ 
culties of man ought not to be degraded. 
A person of this sort may, with respect to 
religion, n-main a child all his life. A 
child naturally has no concern but about 
the tilings which directly meet its senses ; 
and the person wc describe is in the same 
condition. 

Again j there is a race of giddy thought¬ 
less men and women, of young men and 
young women more especially, who look 
no further than the ne^t day, the. ne,\t 
week, the next month ; seldom or ever 
BO far as the ni'xt year. Present pleasure 
is every thing with them. The sports of 
the day, the amusements of the evening, 
entertainments, and diversions, occujiy 
all their concern; and .so long as these 
can be supplied in Micct-ssion, so long as 
they can go from one diversion to aiifi- 
iber, their minds remain in a state of 
perfect indiflcrencc to every thing except 
their pleasures. Kow what chance has 
religion with such dispositions as these ? 
Vet these dispositions begun in early life, 
and favoured by eircumsiunccs, that is, 
by affluence, and health, cleave to a 
inanfs character much beyond the period 
of life in which they mij||ht seem to be 
excusable. Excusable did 1 say ^ I ought 
rather to have said that they arc contrary 
to reason and duty, in every condition 
&d at every period of life. Even in youth 
they are built upon falsehood and tolly. 
Toutig persons, as well as old, bud that 


things do actually |Rn« to 
and mischiefs, which they 
di^nt, as^out of their view,*« 
the line and roach o (ttelf prepftratiowi|' 
their coiwc^i, come, tbey,fii&jcto b^l^ 
tually felCT They find that is dpijli 

by slighting them beforehandi , kowt 
ever neglected or despised, JlSrbBim ri¬ 
diculed and derided, they comhnot only 
to be things present, b.ut the things, 
and the only things, about wlu^ Ijheir 
anxietj^ is employed; bBcoin&. «eHoti8' 
things indeed, as being the. things wb^ 
now make them wretched and misei^B. 
'I'herefore a man must learn to he alfected 
by events which appeared to lie' si sooi^ 
distance, before he will be seriously af¬ 
fected by nligion. 

Again; ihc general course of educa¬ 
tion is much against religious serioosnesi^ 
even without those who conduct educa¬ 
tion foreseeing or intending any suqh df- 
focK JMany of us arc brought' up w’ith 
thi.s world set before us and nothing else. 
Whdtevi'r promotes this world's iprospc- 
rity is praised; whatever hurts and ob¬ 
structs arid prejudices thisnworld's pros¬ 
perity IS blamed: and there sdl praise 
and censure end. We see mankind about'^** 
us in motion and action, ijut alt Uicse mo¬ 
tions and actions, are directed to worldly 
objects. We Jiear their conversation, but it 
i.s all the same way. And this is what wc see 
and hear I’rom the first. 'I'he views wJiich 
are continually placed hetiire our eyes re¬ 
gard this life alone and its interests^ Can 
it then be wondered at that an early 
worldly-niiudcibiess is bred i.n ourhcai'ts, 
so strong as to -sliut out heavcnly-miiidod- 
no.s.s entii'ely? In the contest which is al¬ 
ways cari^^ ing on between this world and 
the next, it is no difficult thing to see 
what advantage this w'orld has. One.of 
the greati'st of these advantages^B, that it 
ju’c-occupies the mind : it gets the fi^'st 
hold and the fiixt posst^'ssion. Childhood 
and youth, left to themselves,' are ntx^es- 
sarily guided by sense; and senBo is all 
on the side of this world. Me^tal^n 
brings us to look towards a fiidure ;J^fc; 
but thtm meditation comes afierwardi^j; it 
only comes whtm the. mind is 
filled and engagad aud occupied-.tiay 
often crouded and surchai^d 
ly idca.s. It is pot oiily,. 
andnglit, but it is absolutely 
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to ^vantap \re 

dint 'of/edncation j for all 
none isitno litUejto set reli- 
liyKj^kai an eqitt^y its rival: 

tj^. b tlie vrodd. creature 
xhfoh ^ms» a small p(iriion of its 
Haiateidea in one state, and that state to 
be prepi^afory to another, • ought, no 
dou^ tb'have its intention constandy 
fyskd QpM its ulterior and permanent 
cteadnatum. And this would be so, if the 

E ioft between diem come fairly be¬ 
lie mtnd. We should listen to the 
^ taires, we should embrace religion, 
we should enter into every thing which 
had relation to the subject, with a con¬ 
cern and impression, even tar more than 
the pursuits of this world, %ager and ar¬ 
dent as they are, excite. But the ques¬ 
tion between religion and the world docs 
not come fairly before us. What sur¬ 
rounds us .ia this world ; what addresses 
our senses and our passions is this world; 
what is at hand, what is in contact with 
iu, what acts upon us, what w'c act upon, 
is this world. Reason, faith, and hope, 
are the'only'principles to which religion 
applies', or possibly can apply : and it is 
reason, faith, and ho})e, striving with 
sense, striving with temptation, striving 
for thii^ absent against things which 
are present. That religion, therefore, 
may not be quite excluded and ovei boriie, 
may not quite sink under these powerful 
cau«^, every support ouglit to be given 
to it, which can be given by education, 
by instruction, and, above aB, by the 
ejtainple td' those, to whom young p«’r- 
sons look up, acting witli a view to a fu¬ 
ture life themselves. 

Again-; it is the nature of worldly bti- 
Muess of all kinds, csporially of much 
hurry or ovcr-K;mploynient, or over-anx¬ 
iety inlbusifl«»s, to shut out and keep out 
religion from the mind. The question is, 
whether the state of mind which tiiu 
cause' produces, ought to be calkal a 
want ot' seriousness' in religion. It be- 
eoates coldness and indifference towards 
but is it properly a want of se.- 
riotKdtess upon the subject ? I think it is; 
Ifbil'ln' this way. We are never serious 
tgpari? any matter which we regard as 
tiling: 'Tf^suiittposri^^ Awilwe are 
ffd tb i^ggrd a thing as trifling, which 
rio poition of- our babituat 


ritoiii^, in cpteparisim^th whatotl»i|> 
thingsilo* 

mlrfitrriier;-^ world, Ivtm in.itii 
hmocerit pursuits teid pleasures; has%.teb*- 
deocy uh&vourable to the xeli|^it^’a(yi!-'^ 
timent. But were these rill to co^ 

tend with, the sriong--i^^Ca|^'Whim 
religbn makes to the th«^hte .whenever 
we think of it at all, interest 

which it presents. to.juis,^..lini^t enable it 
to overcome and pnn/aii in the contest;^. 
But there is" another advei^iy to oppose 
much more fonnidri>le; aiid that is sete 
suality; an addiction to sensual plea¬ 
sures. It is the flesh which lusteth' ar 
gainst the spirit; that is the war which is 
waged within us. bo it ia^ no matter 
what may be the cause, that sensual in¬ 
dulgences, over and above their proper 
criminality, as sins, as nflcnccs against 
God’s commands, have a spcciiic effect 
upon the heart of man in destroying the 
religious principle within him ; or still 
more surely in preventing the formation 
of that principle. It cither induces an 
open profaneness of conversation and 1^ 
haviour, wliich scorns and contemns reli- 
^on; a kind of profl^acy, which re¬ 
jects and sets at nought tlie whole thing; 
or it brings upon the heart an avemeUess • 
to the subject, a fixed dislike-and reluc¬ 
tance tt* enter upon its concerns in any 
way whatever. That .a resolved sinner 
should set himself against a religion which 
toleraU's no sin, is not to'be wondered at. 
lie, is against religion, because religion 
is against tlic course of life upo»t which 
ho has entered, and wliich he does not 
feel himself willing to give up. But tliis 
it not the whole, nor is it the bottom of 
the matter. The effect wo allude to is 
not so reasoning or argumentative as 
this. It is a specific effect upon the 
mind. The heart is rcndci'ed unsuscep¬ 
tible of religious impressions, incapable 
of a serious regard to ndtgion. And this 
cdect belongs to sin.s of sensuality more 
than to other sins. It i.s a consequence 
which almost universally follows fii-om 
them. * ' , 

We measure the importance of things, 
not by what, or according to Whftt they 
are in truth, but by and accotdiag’to tii« 
space and room which they occupy 
oup minds. Now our business; ouV 
iradc, oun’ .schemes,' our* pursuits,‘four 
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gair> 9 , our losses, our fortunes, possess- give much of its tinflNnd cai^ to vorldly 
ing so much of our minds, whether we concerns, they are little leMS lban a|}s<v 
{regard the hours we expend in meditating lutely necessary; i^wc judge'k'ito-be>na»' 
Upotrihom, or th^ earnestness with which cessary to''maintain and untold ar^^e^tr 
yte think about them; and religion pos- timent, xmy impression, any scriousneii^ 
•ea&ing so Ijtile share of our thought fi- about religion hi the mind at-'all. 'Fhey 
iher in time or earnestness; the cqnse- are necessary to preswvo in Ute thoaghli 
qtfCence is, that worldly interest comes to Siplace for^ subject;'they air neces* 
the scriouii thing with US, religion sary that the train of our thot^hts may 
^ coijnparutivt'ly the trifle. Men of business not even be closed iq»-againstf^t. Were 
are naturally serious; but all their se- all days of the‘week alike, and employed 
riousness is absorbed by their business, alike; was there no difference oi^istinc- 
In religion they are no more serious than tion lictwcen Sunday aad woric day; wa# 
the most giddy characters are ; than thpse there not a church iu the nation; sveiu 
characters are witich betray a le\ity in wc never from one year's end to another 
all things, called together tcT'participate in public 

Again ; the want of due seriousness in worship; were there no set forms ftf pub- 
religion is almost sure tp be the conse- lie worship; no particular persons ap- 
(] lienee of the absence or disuse of i%- pointed to minister and ofheiate, indeed 
ligious oitlinances and exercises. I usc no assemblies for public worsliip a.tall; 
two tt'rins; absence and uii.ise. Some no joint prayers, no preaching; still rc- 
have never attended upon any religions ligion, in itself, in its reality and impoiv 
onJinanco, or practised any religious cx- lance, in its,end and event, would be the 
crcises, since the time they were born; same thing as what it is : we should still 
somea veiy fi.w linjes in their lives. With have to account for our conduct; there 
these it is the absence of religious ordi- would still be heaven and heil; salvation 
nances and exercises. There are others and perdition; there would still be the 
(and iqany we fear of this dcseriptioii), laws of God, both natural and revealed; 
who, whilst under the guidance of their all the obligation w'hich the authority of 
paK-ntji, liaye fii'tjucnted ir.iigious ortli'.> Creator can impost* u|>on a creature ; 
nances, and been trained up to religious all the gratirutUi which is due h»m a ra- 
pxercist-s, but who, wht*n they came into tional being to the Author and giver of 
more public life, and to be their own mas- every blessing which he enjoys; lastly, 
ters, and to niix in the pleasures of the there would still be the redemption of 
world, or en-.>a^fc themselves ih its busi- the world by Jesus Christ. All these 
ness and pursuits, have forsaken these du- things would, with or without religious 
ties in wliole or in a great liegree. With ordinances, be equally real, and existing, 
thi'se it is the disuse cf religious ordi- and valid; but men would not think 
nances and exercises. 13ut 1 must also equally atxmt 'hem- Many would en- 
explain what 1 mean by religious ordi^ tirely and totatiy neglect them. .*Mme 
fiances and csercuen. By religious or- there would always be of a more devout, 
dinances Ji mean the being instructed in or serious, or contemplative disposition, . 
our catechism in uur youth ; attending who would retain a lively sense of these 
upon public worship at church; the things under all circumstances euid all 
keeping holy the Lord's day regularly disadvantages, who would never lose 
and most p aticularly, togctlier with a their veneration for them, never forget 
few other days in the year, by which them. But from others, from the cape- 
some vi jy priucijial cveuis and passages less, the busy, the followers of pleasure, 
of the Christian iiistory arc curumeiuo- the pursuers of wealth or advancement, 
rated; and at its proper season the mure these things would slip away frem the 
solemn office of receiving the Lord's sup- thoughts entirely, 
prr. IhpM.' arc so many rites and ordi- I'ogether with re/«gtous ordinance*. 
nances of Christianity; concerning all mentioned reiigioua, exercises. By the 
^V'hicb it may be s.iid, that with the great- term reUgiovt eserciseSy J ia paitieajyp^ 
*est'part of mapkimi, especially of that mean private prayer; whether it liie'af 
claat of mankind which must, or does, set times, aa^ia the morning mid evamqg 
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ufeacli.deflfofwhcMfrr. it be called forth jectiy or uponr ^bjecte connected witli 
by occaaionay as when we arc to form religion. .Whether wc regard the practice 
Eome.moiaeaiaasde^on, or enter upon witb'respect to those who use it, or to 
fionu^ geea* undertaking ;> ovwH^n weaw tluise who hear it, it is highly to be 
under some psesstag difficulty ,or deep blamed, and is pro(luctivc of great uis.^ 
4a>niB excruciating bodily pain, chief. In those who use if, it anraunts 
ol heavy affliiction; or^ on the oUier band, almost to a proof that they are destitute 
and no lem properly, when we have late< of religious seriousness. I'he principle 
ly been receiving some signal benefit, itself is destroyed in them, or was never 
experiencing some sgnal mercy; such as formed in them. Upon those who hear, 
preservation from danger, relief from dif> its efiect is this. If they have concern 
liculty or diitftesa, abatement of pain, about religion, and the disposition to- 


Tecov«y from sickness : for by prayer, 
let it be observed, we mean devotion iff 
general; and thanksgiving is devotion as 
much as prayer itsdf. ^ I mean private 
prayer, as here described; and I also 
mean, what is perhaps the most natural 
form of private prayer, Short tjaculatory 
extemporaneous addresses to God, as often 
as either the reflections which rise up in 
our minds, let them come from what 
quarter they may, or the objects and in¬ 
cidents which seize our attention, prompt 
ns to atU'r them; which, in a rali^ousiy 
disposed mind will be the case, 1 may 
say, every hour, and which ejaculation 
may be eftered up to Go<i in any posture, 
in any place, or in any situation. Amongst 
religious exercises 1 also reckon family 
prayer, which tinitc's many of the uses 
both of public worship and private pray., 
cr. ■ The reading of religious books is 
likewise to be acx'ounted a religious exer¬ 
cise. Kcligious meditation still mure so : 
and more so fur this ntason, that it implies 
and includes that most inipoi^anl duty, 
sclf-examinatiou; for 1 hold it to be next 
to impossible for a man to meditate upon 
religion, without meditating at the same 
time upon Us own present condition with 
respect toAhe tremendous alternative 
which 0 'to take place upon him after his 
death. 

These are what wc understand by reli¬ 
gious exercises; and they are all so far 
of the same nature with religious uitli- 
nances font they are aids and helps of 
religion itself; and I think that religious 
seriousness cannot be maintained in the 
soul without them. 

But again; a cause which has a strong 
tendmicy to destroy religious seriousness, 
and^hich almost infallibly prevents its 
fomationand growih in young minds, is 
lev^ ia>converBlftioo upon reli^ous aubr 


w'ards religion which tliey ought to have, 
and which wc signify by this word )teri- 
ousness, tlicy will fcw inwardly shocked 
and oflended by the levity with which 
they hear it tixuited. They will, as it 
were, resent such treatment of a subject, 
which by them has always been thought 
Upon with aw'e and dread and veneration. 
But the paiii with which they were at 
first atfected goes olfby hearing fiequent- 
iy Uic same sort of language; ami then 
they will be almost sure, if tlicy examine 
the state of their minds as to religion, to 
feel a change in themselves for the worse. 
This is the danger to which those? are 
exposed!’ who had before imbibed serious 
impressions. Those who had not, Will 
be prev('nted, by such sort of coni'e49» 
tion, from ever imbibing them at all; 
so that its influence is in all cases perni¬ 
cious. 

'I’he turn which this levity usually 
takes, is in'^csts and raillery uixm thu 
opinions, or the peculiarities, or the per¬ 
sons of men of particular sects, or who 
bear particular names; especially if tlicy 
happen to be more serious than ourselves. 
And of late this loose, and I can hardly 
help calling it profane humour, !m been 
directed chiofly against the followers of 
inethodism. But against w homsoever it 
happens to be pointed, it has all the bad 
effects both upon the spi'aker and the 
hearer which wc have noticett: and a.s in 
otlicr instances, so in this, give me leave 
to say that it is very much mispl.ux’d. In 
the first place, were the docirincs and 
sentiments of those who bear this name 
ever so foolish and extravagant (1 do Uot 
say that they are eitlior) this proposition 
I shall always maintain to be true, vis. 
that the wildest opinion that ever was 
entertained in matters of religion, is more 
rational than, unconcern about these mat- 
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ten. Upon this subject notliing is m 
absurd as indifference; no fully so con> 
'•temptiiile as tl>oughtlessness and levity. 
In the next place, do mctliodists deserve 
this Ut^tnicnt ? Be their particular doc¬ 
trines what they may, the professors of 
thrae doctrines appear to be in earnest 
about them; and a man who is in earnest 
in religion cannot be a bod man, still 
less a tit subject for derision. 1 am no 
xncthodist myself. In their lejiding doc¬ 
trines I differ from them. But I contend, 
that sincere men are not, for these, or 
indeed, any doctrines, to be made laugh¬ 
ing stocks to others. 1 do not bring in 
the case of methodists in this part of my 
discourse, for the purpose of vindicating 
their tenets, but for the purpose of ob¬ 
serving, (and I wish that the olj'vorvation 
may weigh with all my readers) that the 
custom of treating their cliaracters and 
persons, their prcaciimg or their preach¬ 
ers, tlieir meetings or worship, with scorn, 
has the pernicious consequence of des¬ 
troying oCir own seriousness, together 
with the seriousness of those, who hear or 
join in such s('rt of conversation ; espe¬ 
cially if th<*y be young persons: and I 
am persuiuled that much mischief is 
actually dune in this very way. 

A phra.se tnucli used upon thes<i occa¬ 
sions, and frequent in the mouth of tliost; 
who speak of such as in religious matters 
are more serious than themselves, is, 
“ that they are righteoiis*over-much.’' 
Theseit is true, are scripture words ; 
and it is that circumstance which has 
given currency to the expression ; but in 
the way and sense in which th< y me used, 
I am convinced that th<>y are exceedingly 
misapplied. 'I'he text occursonce in the 
Bible, and only once. It is in the book 
of EccU*siastcs, 7th chap, and l6th \erse. 
It is not very easy to determine what is 
meant by it in the place in which it is 
found. It is a very obscure passage. It 
teems to me most pro*'able, that it relates 
to an external affectation of righteous¬ 
ness, not prompted by internal principle; 
•C-rather to the assuming the charat'ter of 
righteousness, merdy to vaunt or shew 
®ur superiority over others; to conceit¬ 
edness in religion: in like manner as the 
' caution delivered in tl>e same verse, “ be 
' not over-wiserespects the ost^tation of 
'Wisdom^ and not the atuinment itself. So 


long as wc mean righteousness, a sin¬ 
cere and anxious desire to seek out the 
will of God, andj to peribrsn it, it is 
irapossil^e to bo righteous over-much. 
There no such thing iff nature i mor 
was it, nor could it be, tbav httci)rion.;:of 
any passage in the Bible, to say t^nt 
there is, or to authoriee us id easting over- 
righteoiisiies.s a$f a repro%ch or a censure 
upon any one. ■ \ 

In like manner it has bcctv objected« 
that so much regard, or, as the ol^ectors 
would call it, over-regard'for religion, is 
inconsistent with tlie interest and welfare 
ii'auand wit 

.prosperity in ovj^^rldly affairs. I l>elicve 
that there, is very little ground for this 
objectiim in fact, and even as the worUl 
goes; in reastJh and principle there is 
none. A good Christian divides his 
time between the duties of religion, the 
calls of lousiness, and those quiet relaxa¬ 
tions which may be innocently allowed 
to his circumstances and condition, and 
which will be chiefly in his family or 
amongst a few friends. In this plan of 
life there is no confusion or intcrfei’cncc 
of its purls; and unless a man be given 
to sloth and laziness, which an*, what 
religion condemns, he will find time 
enough for them all. This calm system 
may not be sufficient for that tinceasing 
eagerness, hurry,and anxiety aboutworld- 
ly affairs, in which .some men pass their 
lives ; but it is suflieient for every thing 
which reasonable prudence requires : and 
it is perfi'ctly consistent with usefulness 
in our stations, vtliich is a main point. 
Indeed, conipare the hnui'S which sorkms 
persons spend in religious exercises, and 
meditations, with the hou^ wlvicfa^the 
thoughtless and. irreligious *end in idle¬ 
ness ami vice aiul expensive diwrsions, 
and you will perceive on which sidevor 
the comparison the advantage bes, even 
in this view of the subject. 

Nor is then' any thing in the nature ol 
religion to su|[>port the objection. In 
certain sense it is true, what has b«‘ei 
sometimes said, that religion ought to bi 
the rule of life, not the business; b; 
which is meant, that the subject matte * 
even of religious duties lies in th#<!om- 
mon idfoirs and transactions of th'e..w.ciNrIi'. 
Diligence in our calting is an Cwiempi.'i 
of this; which, however, keeps both « 
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num^j bead jiod. h#ds at work uj^n 
busine^e,mctioly temporal; yet roligioQ 
may be gpveniuig hi|p here mcanwhiic. 
God may be feared in Ihe busiest'scencs. 

.. In addition to the above, thejrc exists 
anotl^ pr<t)udice against religious si'ri- 
oi^ness, arising from a notion very com¬ 
monly entertained, viz. that religion leads 
to gl^m aod melancholy. This notion, 
1 am comdnet'd, is a mistake. Some 
persons are constitutionally subject to 
Innelancholy, which is &s much a disease 
in tlicni, as tihihague is a disease ;* and it 
may happen tliat such men's melancholy 
shall faU upon religiui»^eus, as it may 
upon any other suti^J; which ‘seizes 
their distempered imagination. But this 
is not religion leading to melam lioly. Or 
it sometimes is the case, that men are 
brought to a seii'^e of religion by ealaini- 
ty and affliction, which produce at the 
same time depression ot spirits. But 
neither here is religion the cause of this 
distress or dejection, or to be blaine<l for 
it. These cases being excepted, the very 
reverse of what is alleged ag.iinst ivligion 
is the truth. No man’s spirits were ever 
luirt by doing hisdiit^. t)n the tonlrary, 
one good actinn, one trnii)tation resisted 
and overcome, one saeriliee of desire or 
interestj)urely fur conscience sake, will 
prove axoriUal for nc-ak and low spirits 
bciyond .what either indulgence or diver¬ 
sion or romjtiiny can do for them. And 
a succession and course of such actions 
and self-denials, springing from a religi¬ 
ous principle and niaufully maintained, 
is th<j. best jmssible course tliat can be 
follawcd as a remedy for sinkings and 
oppressions of this kind. Can it then be 
t]^,.that ijeligiun lends to meiancholy ? 
Oocasipnflh’ise to every man living; to 
raaoy^^Wery .sc'verc as well as repeated 
Ofieasions, in which the hopes of religion 
arc thctipnly stay, that: is left him. Godly 
men have that u ithiii them which cheCTs 
and comforts them in their saddest hours: 
ungodly men have that which strikes 
their heart, like a dagger, in its gayest 
moments. Godly men discover, what is 
very true, but wliat by most men, is 
faund out too late, namely, that a good 
conscience, and the hope of our Creator’s 
fei^lfeivour and acceptance, are lire only 
■fidiil, juippuwss to be ottaiued in this 
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4rorkl. Experieiiee corresponds with th« 
reason of the thing.. 1 take upon me to 
say, that religious men ai*e g^rally 
cUeetful. If this be not observed,., as 
might be expected supposing it to be true, 
it is because the cheerfulness which reli¬ 
gion inspires does not shew hself in noise 
or in hts and starts of merriment, but is 
calm and constant. Of this the only true 
and valuable kind of cheerfulness, tor ail' 
other kinds are hollow and unsatisfying, 
religious men possess not less but a great¬ 
er shuie than others. 

Another destroyer of religious serious¬ 
ness, and which is the last 1 sliull men¬ 
tion, is a certain fatal turn which some 
minds take, namely, that when they find 
diilicuUies in or concerning religion, or 
any of the tenets of religion, they fuith- 
with plunge into irreligion; and make 
these difliculties, or any degree of uncer- 
tiiiiity which seems to their apprehension 
to hang over the subject, a ground ajrd 
occasion for giving full liberty to their 
inclinations, and for casting otf the res¬ 
traints of religion entirely. 'I'his is the 
case, with men, who, at the best, perhaps, 
were only balancing betwivii the sanc¬ 
tions of religion and the love of pleasure 
or of unjust gain, but especially the for¬ 
mer. In this precarious state, any ob¬ 
jection, or appearance of objection, 
vvliicli diminishes the force of the religious 
impression, determines tlie balance ugahist 
the side of virtue, and gives up the doubt¬ 
er to sensuality, to the world, and to tlie 
Hesh. Now, of all ways which a man 
can take, this is the surest way to de.s- 
tructioii; and it i.s completely irrational. 

I say it is completely irrational; for 
when we meditate upon the tremendous 
consequences which form the subject of 
religion, we cannot avoid this reflection, 
that any degree of probability whatever, 
i had ahiiost said any degree of pos.sibility 
viliatever, of religioh being true, ougJii to 
determine a rational creature so to act ua 
to secure iiiinself from punishment in a 
future state, and the loss of that iiappiness 
which may lx; attained. Therefore hehaa 
no pretence for alleging uncertainty oa aa 
excuse for his conduct, because he doca 
not act in conformity witlt that in which 
theie is no uncertmuty at all. in the 
next place, it is giving to apparent difh- 
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cutties more wdght than they whose happiness liie was aiptiom^ to 

to. I only requ^ any man to consider, placed; a life of >:oi}firmed vice ah^ dis.- 
first, the necessary allowances to be made solucenesj; founded in a fornial’tohuAci* 
for tho'shortrsightednes and the weakness ation of religion. ‘'S ' 

of the Human understanding; secondly, He that has to preach,Chnstianito to 
the nature of those subjects, concerning persons in this state,' has Wpn^H^to 
which religion treats, so remote from our stones. lie must not expert to to heard, 
senses, so different from our experience, either with complacency or Mtious^s, 
so above and beyond, the ordinary train or patience, or even to e^aps' coptsropt 
end course of oiir ideas; and then say and derision. Habits of dlfii(&iag are 
whether difficulties, and great difficuTlios fixed by hid^its of acting; iuid Ikrth too 
also, were not to be'expected; nay fur- solidly, fixed fo be mtwM by human’ 
ther, whether they be not in some mea- persuasion. God in bitf^^rcy, and by 
sure subservient to the very purpose of his providences, as well as* byiiis spirilL 
religion. The reward of everlasting life, can touch and so^n the heart of stonv 
and the punishment of misery of which And it is seldojiPpei’haps, that, withCut 
we know no end, if they were present some strong, and, it may be, sudden im-. 
and immediate, could not be withstood, /.i‘ tKi. irimi ♦us. 

and would not leave any room for liberty 
or choice. But this sort of force upon 


pressions of this kinp, and. from thU 
source, serious sentiments ever penetrate’ 
dispositions hardened in the" manner 
which we have here described, 


the will is njot what God designed ; nor 
is suitable indeed to the nature of free, 
moral, and accountable agents. Tjic truth 
is, and it was most likely beforehand that 
it would be so, that amidst some points 
which are dark, some which arc dubious, 
there are many which are clear and ccr- 

^n. Now. I apprehend, that, if we act On purity of tlte Heart and Aflfec- 
faithfully up ’ to those points concerning 
which there is no question, most especi¬ 
ally if we determine upon and choose 
our rule and course of life according to 
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tions. 

1 John, iii. 2,3. 


those principles of choice which all men 
whatever allow to be wise and safe prin¬ 
ciples, and the only principles which \re 
so; and conduct ourselves steadfastly 
according to the rule thus chosen^ the 
dillicultieB which remain in religion win 
not move or disturb us much ; ami will. 


Beloved, now are we the ions of Gbd*; and it 
doth not yet appear what we aNkll be; bat 
we know that, when be shall appear, we shall 
bt like him; fur we sball see him as be is. 
And every man tliat hath this hope ia jtijfi 
puriAeth himself, evep as he is pure. 

When the text tells us, “ thirt cvcrya^ii 


as we proceed, become gradually less and that hath tliis hope in him pqrifi^h 
fewer. Whereas, if we begin with oh- self,” it must be understoodi|i|i]i 
jeetions; if ail we consider about religion to desoi'ibc the natural, prc^|v, ij^d>| 
be its difficulties; bUt, most especially, ■ nuine effects of tliia hope, rathciflj^l^^ 
if we permit the suggestion of difficulties than the actual effects, or at Icalt^ 
to drive us into a practical rejection of effects, which, in point of cxptifrtenc^ 
rcli^on itself, and to afford us, which is universally follow from it. As hath 
what we wanted, an excuse to ourselves ready been observed, the whq^ text 
for casting off its restraints; then the relates to sincere Christians, and to these 
evedt wilt be, that its difficulties will mul- alone: the wofd zpe, in the preceding part 
ti^ upon us; its light grow more and of it, comprises sincere Christians Itod no 
mure dim, and we shall settle in the others. Therefore the word evriy mm 
worst and most hopeless of all conditions; roust be limited to the same sort of ilten, 
the condition, 1 will venture to say, of whom he wu speaking before.' It if 
in; which any man living would wish his not probable, that m the same setlAeTOc * 
or any one whom he loved, land for he would change the persons and 
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ten eono<sfmn(^ Im: discottned.. So 
that if it hail to Saint John, 

that, in ^ isufAt fvery man did not 
purify binu^if who bad this hope in him, 
he wouid have replied, I bcuere^ that 
thtSM ]jp|^ the kind of persons be bad 
in bis vie^ i thi^ throughout the whole 
of ^ text, heliad in contemplation the 
zt^igious condition and character of sin¬ 
cere Chr^tuiSr JUid no other. When, in 
the fmmer part of the text, he talked of 
being the so^ of God, of toe being 
like Christ, ^Undoubtedly mcaift sin¬ 
cere Christians done: and it would be 
Ihunge if he meant fny tfber in this latter 
part of the text, whiciPis in fact a con¬ 
tinuation of the same discourse, of the 
same subject* nay, a portion of the same 
sentence. 

I^have said thus much in order to obr 
Tiate the contrariety which their seems to 
be betwixt Saint John’s assertion and ex- 
P^encc. Experience, I acknowledge* 
^proves the inefficacy, in numerous cases, 
of religious hope and religious motives: 
and it n^spbew: for if icligious motives 
operated certainly and necessarily, if they 
produced their effect by an infallible 
power over the mind, we should only be 
machines necessarily actuated; and that 
certainly is not the thing which a moral 
agent, ^kiligious agent* was intended to 
be. . It intended Uiat we should have 
the powered doing right, and consequent¬ 
ly, of doing wrong: far he who cannot 
do wr^g, tannot do right by choice; he 
is a mete |ool and instrument, or rather a 
maetd^, whichever he does. Therefore 
nmUvcs, and all religious mo- 
^iudewjpey went to deprive man of 
^ttJT^P^lrely, which (hey most cer- 
etPPot meant to do, must depend 
liult'uencc and success upon the 
i.]|im8elf. 

bi^ success, therefore, is various; but 
"iilln It lails, it is owing to some vice and 
m^rup^n in the mind itself. Some men 
tre very'little effected by religious exhor- 
tafioa of any kind, either by hearing or 
leadiniijf That is a vice and corruption 
in. jhe jmind itself. Some men, though 
•fifect^ axe not affected sufficiently to 
their lives. That is a vice and 
^(^{l()on in the mind, or rather in the 
so it will always be found. 
BatTsb not so wo&dw peifoni 


fhiag unaffected byjyrhat: otben tell them* 
be those others who thery may, preaclienr,’ 
or teachers* or friends, «r parents, as 1 
wonder at seeing men not affect)^ by 
their own thoughts, their ownynedita- 
dons; yet it is so; and when it is so, it 
argues a deep corruption of mipd indeed. 
We can think upon the most serious, the 
most solemn subjects, without any sort of 
consequence upon our lives. Shall we 
call this seared insensibilityi shall. we 
call ita fiital inefficiency oi the rational 
principle within us t shall we confess that 
the mind has lost its government over the 
manf 

Ibesc are observations upon the state 
of morals and religion, as wo sec them in 
the world: but whatever these observa¬ 
tions be, it is still true, and this is Saint 
John’s assertion, that the proper, natund* 
and genuine effect of religious hope is to 
cause us to strive “ to purify ourselves, 
even as he is pure." Saint John strong¬ 
ly fixes OUT attention,^ 1 mean, as he 
means, such of us as are sincere Chris¬ 
tians, upon what we arc to be hereafter. 
This, as to particulara, is veiled from us, 
as we have observed, by our present nap 
ture, but as to generals, as to what is of 
real importance and concern for us to 
know (1 do not mean but that it might 
be highly gratifying and satisfactory tp 
know more, but as to what is of the first 
importance and concern for us to know) . 
we have a glorious assurance; wc have 
an assurance that we shall undergo a 
change in our nature infinitely for the 
better; that when he shall appear glorified 
as he is, we shall be like him. Then the'' 
point is, what we arc to do, how we are 
to act, under this expectation, having 
this hope, W'ith this prospect, placed 
before our eyes. Saint John tells us* 

“ wc are to purify ourselves, even as ha 
is pure." 

Now what is the scriptural meaning 
of purifying ourselves can be made out 
thus. Tha contrary of purity is defile¬ 
ment, that is evident; but our Saviour 
himself hath told us what the things, 
which defile a man are; and thil is th# 
enumeration: evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, ^effs, edvetous- 
nass, wickedness, deceit, lasctviouslites, 
an evil eye, blasphemy,pride, foolishness; 
and the zenton giveoi why th«fe are the 
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trai ptpp(‘r tlcfilemcnts-of our nature, 
that they proceed tVom within, out of the 
heart: the»o evil things romr. from with¬ 
in, and detUe the man. 'I'lie scat, there¬ 
fore, cir moral dcfilcinent, according to 
our Saviour, is the heart; by which we 
know, th^bo always meant the aft'cctiotls 
aAd the disposition. The seat, theFeforc, 
of moral purity must necessarily be the 
*iame; for purity is the reverse of defile¬ 
ment : consequently, to purify ourselves, 
is to cleanse our hearts from the presence 
and pollution of sin ; of those sins, par¬ 
ticularly, which reside in, and continue 
in, the heart. 'I’his is the. purgation in¬ 
tended in our text. This is the tusk of 
purgation enjoined upon us. 

It is to be, noticed, that it goes beyond 
the mere, control of our actions. It 
adds a further duty, the purifying of our 
thoughts and affections. Nothing can be. 
more certain, tliuu that it was the design 
of our Saviour, in the passage here re- 
ferr(*d to, to diri’Ct the attention of his 
disctplt-s to the heart, to that whieh is 
within a man, in contradistinetion to that 
which is extcnial. Now he who only 
stpivos to control his outward actions, 
but lets l\is thoughts and passions indulge 
themselves without check or restraint, 
docs not attend to that wliicJi is within 
him, in contradistinction to thilt w'hieh 
is external. Secondly, the instances 
whieh our Sa\iour has given, though, 
like all instances in Scripture, and to say 
tlie truth, in all ancient writings, they be 
specimens and illustrations of his mean¬ 
ing, as to the kind and nature of the 
“duties or the vices which he had in view', 
ratlier than complete catalogues, inclu¬ 
ding all such duties or \ ices byname, 
so that no other but what are thus named 
ipid specified were intended ; thmigh this 
qualihed way of understanding the enu¬ 
meration be right, yet even this enumera- 
tatioH'^ itself shows, that our Saviour’s i 
lesson''Went beyond tlic mere external 
actidn. Not only are adulteries and 
fornications mentioned, hut evil tlvuughts 
and lasciviousness; not only murders, 
Wt an evil eye; not only thcdls, but 
covetousness or covetings. Thus by lay- 
•ing the axe to the root; not by lopping 
off the branches, but by laying the axe to 
the root, our Saviour hxed the only rule 
«tfieh*caa-«v«r produce.goedtmoHds, 


Merely controlKng the ar^ns, 'With¬ 
out governing tlw thopf^ts and aifeefiona^. 
will not do. In point - of fact H is nevd' 
successful. It is certainly ttbt a dui^ttpli- 
ance with our Saviour's conmand, imr is 
it what Saint Johti mt-arit m th« ipxVif 
purifying ourselves. - 

“ Evciy man that hat^ this hopA in 
him purifieth himself,even asIie/’iMuniely, 
Christ himself, “ is pure." It is « doc¬ 
trine and lesson of the New Testament, 
not once, but repcatedly..ipculcatcd, that 
if we’ hope to resemMd^hrist in bis 
glorified state, we must .resemble hint in 
his human state. And it is a part, and i| 
most significant part of this doctrine, that 
the resemblojice must consist in puri^ 
frilin sin, <'spccially from those sins which 
cleave and attach to the heart. It is by 
Saint Paul usually put thus: “ If w»’bc 
dead witli (’hrist, we believe that we shall 
also live with l|m.” “ Dead withChftst;’* 
Avhat can tliat mean ? for the apostle 
speaks to those who hail not yet un** 
det^onc natural death. explains: 

“ lleckon yourselves b^-'dead unto 
sin;” tliat, you hear, is tlte dijath he?' 
moans. “ 1 lo, that is dead, is freed from 
sin ;" tluit is Saint Paul’s own exposition 
of his own words; and tlien,4ceeping the 
souse of lh(“ words in his thoughts, he 
adds; “ if we bo dead with '^wist, we 
believe tJiat wc shall also live witli him." 
Again, still hooping the same sense in 
view, and no other sense: “ if we have 
botm pluatod together in the 'likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in 
of his resurreoiion." Once l&or ^ * " 
still observe in i ho same s^ 
buried with him by baptis]! 
uur old man is crucified wit 
Lurdien of the whole passa, 
wc hope to' resemble what 
hoavt n, we must resemble whtt itek 
ujwn earth: and that this reatpiblL 
must consist spmfidally in the rddf 
casting off of our sins. 'I'fae 
of the apostle are very stroiig; • that th« 
body faf sin may be destroywl. Let not 
sin reign in your mortal body ;#bey it 
not in the lusts thereof;” not onfy Hf ita 
practices, but in its desires. “ Ski ahall 
not have dominion over you,” > - 
in aaotbet- efiistle, that to tka^fpclw 
sians, Saint Poalsp^s of an cpiaiieipiiv 
tkm from siii,<u « vutuol miaf. iRMl lip 
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for 


djQi^, %e w Cbmt rpse from the dead, 
‘‘Ifye ^e^ ljfc/jri»ea*widi Christ, seek 
those thi^ above, Where Christ 

sicteih ^ pe right hand ol’ God: set your 
atfcctious on |hing9 abova, not on things 
^ ot'the e^tith; kibr ye are dead, and your 
life is 'hid. arith Christ in God. When 
Ciir^,. jWso is our life, shall appear, 
tlip4vsfcalC J» also appear wiUi him in 
gloryIn this way is die ( (.mipaiisuii 
carried.on. And what is the practical 
exhortation whk’h ii suggests f “ Mor¬ 
tify, thc‘rcfore,v^j|!Our members whi^h are 
t.411)00 the eart^ Sflirnicatiou, uucloanness, 
y'ii poncupisconce, and covetousness ? *' 
which is an rn{uivaleiit .oxhortation, knd 
(ka)4'n from^hc sumo pivinisi^s as that of 
the. text; “ Purity youmives, even us he. 
is pure." 

T.lie Scriptures, ilieu teach that we are 
to make ourselves like Clivisi upon eaiih, 
that w^e may becoiue ]ike>^i in heaven, 
and this likeness is to consist in purity. 

Now there arc a class of Cliristians, 
*!ind 1 am rcad^' to allow, real ('hristians, 
to whom admonition of the text is 
pcculia^ ncccssa>^y. 

'lliey^re not those who s<'t aside reli¬ 
gion; they, arc not those who itisregard 
the will of dieir Maker, but they are those 
who endeavour to obey him pailinlly, and 
in. this litiding It an ea-'ier thing to 

do good than to c.xpel ilu ir sins, csjieei- 
ally those which cleave to tlieir liearts, 
their adections, or their imaginatiuns, 
they s^t their einleavoui,'. more towards 
ben^r^cc than purity. You say we 
c^^gjii^Ot Jbo speak di.sparagingly of doing 
np^eaiis; but we uliinn, that 
ttss^olo of oiii; <luty, nor the 
liifficukpart of It; in particular, it 
t^lPlit of it wliicli is insislinl 
'Ur, the te.\t, and in those utlier 
itures duit have been mcnlionod. The 
enjoining the imitation of Christ, 

1 faith, in order that we may hecoinc 
-iiim iu Jieaveii, docs not say, do good 
aa wetit about iloiiig good, but it 
“^urily yourselves even as ho is 
pu^' -'^ 4 ^ Saint .lohii, “ Murtity 
tiui the body, let not sin nugn in 

you'; dic'with Christ unto sin; be bap- 

Sunto .lesus f'hrist, that is, unto his 
jdse buried witli biin by baptism unto 
^ pianU'd.togetber in the likeness 

i cruci^, the old niiui, mkI 




difstroy the body ^p^ieadi hath no 

more dominion over hilli, io let sin no 
more reign in your mortal bodiesso 
Saint Paul. All these ^strong aud signi¬ 
ficant metaphors arc for the pug^ose of 
impressing more forcibly upon. us tliis 
g|K;at loasuu : that .to participate with 
Christ in his glory, we must participi^f} 
with him in his humiliation; and that 
this participation consists in divesting 
ourselves of those sins, of the heart espts- 
cially, and affi'ctions, whethtw they break 
out into action or nut, wrhich are incon- 
sistojit with that purity, of which he left 
us an example, and to the attaimneiit and 
preservation of which purity, we are most 
solemnly enjoined to direct our fimt, 
Strongest, and our most sincere eiidea- 
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ITow virtue produces Belief, and vice 
Unbelief. « 

Joiix, vii. 17. 

If any man will <)o His will, he shall know of the 
(luctri’iu, wheti er it bo of OoiJ. 

Ir does not, 1 think,.at lirst sight ap|K 3 ar, 
why our behaviourfshould intluetico our 
belief, or how any particular courso of 
action, good or bad, sliould afi'ect our as¬ 
sent to any particular propositions which 
are olfered to its ; for truth or proliability 
Can never depend upon our conduct: tlic 
credibility or iiicredihilily of religimi 
the same, whether we act well or ill, 
w bethel* we obey its laws or disobey tliein. 
Nor is it very manifest, how even our per¬ 
ception of evidence or Credibility should 
he aliectetl by our virtues or vices i be* 
cause conduct is iininediatoly voluntary, 
belief is not: one is an act of the will 
under the power of motives; the other is 
an act of the understundiug, upon which 
motives di» not, jiriinariiy at least, ope¬ 
rate, nor ought to operate at all. Vet out 
Lord, iu the text, atKrnis this to be thftt 
case, munely, that our •behaviour do«s 
inriuence our belief, and to liavo been 
the case iVoin tlus beginning, tiiat Ls, evan 
during his own miuiiftry upon earth. ** If 
any man will do His will, hdtshaUtJtfiiMM 
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e>f the doct^hj^ylH^iiiellier it be of God.* 
It becomes, ^erraoite, a subject of senous 
and religious inquiry, how, why, and to 
what extent, tha declaration of the text 
may by maintained. 

Now the first and most striking obser¬ 
vation is, that it corresponds with exjse- 
lience. The fact, so far as it can be ob¬ 
served, is as the text represents it to be. 
I speak of the general course of human 
conduct, which is the thing to be consi¬ 
dered. Good men arc generally be¬ 
lievers: bad men a^ generally unbe- 
Ikvers. This is. the general state of the 
case: not without exceptions; for, on 
the one hand, there may be men of regu- 
Iw external morals, who are yet unbe¬ 
lievers, because though immorality be 
one cause of unbelief, it is not the only 
cause: and, on the other band, there are 
undoubtedly many, who, although they 
believe and tremble, yet go on in their 
sins, because their faith doth not regulate 
their practice. But, having respect to the 
ordinary course and st^e of human con- 
iluct, what our Saviour bath declared 
is verified by experience. He that docth 
the will of God, cometh to believe, that 
Jesus Christ is of God, namely, a mes¬ 
senger from God. A process, some how 
or other, takes place in the understand¬ 
ing, which brings the mind of him who 
acts rightly to this cftnclusion. A con¬ 
viction is formed, and every day made 
stronger and stronger. No man ever com¬ 
prehended the value of Christian pre¬ 
cepts, but by conducting his life accord- 
big to them. When, by so doing, he is 
brought to know their excellency, their 
perfection, I had almost said, tlieir divi>^ 
nity, he is necessarily also brought to' 
think well of the religion itself. Hear 
St. Paul:— “ I'he night is far spent: 
the day is at hand: let us, therefore, cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armour of light; let us w'alk ho¬ 
nestly a$ in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chtimbcriiig and 
wantonness, not in strife and epvying; 
but {hit ye on the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
malm not provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof:" Horn. xiii. 11. It is 
recorded of this text, that it was the 
means of the conversion of a very emi¬ 
nent father of the church, St. Austin ; 
^ whkh reason 1 quote it as an inaftmee 


to my present jnirpose, sance I appre* 
hend it must have» wrought witfa kinr m 
the manner here rqiresehted. F have no 
doubt but (hat others have >been affected 
in like manner by this or other- parti¬ 
cular portions of Scripture t aad^lhat .* 
still greater numbers have been drawn to 
Christianity by the gei^al ftnpresinon 
which our Lmd’s discourses, itnd the 
speeches and letters of his apostles, have 
left upon their minds. This (S'sometimes ' 
called the internal evidence of our reli¬ 
gion ^ and it is very stnmg. 'But inns* 
much as it is a species of evidence whichA 
applies itself to the knowledge, love, and 
practice of virtue, it will operate most 
powerfully where it finds these qualities, 
or even tiiese tendencies and dispotitions 
subsisting. If this be the effect of vir¬ 
tuous conduct, and in some proportion, 
the effect also of each separate det of vir¬ 
tue, the cunt|ary effect must necessarily 
follow from a contrary course ’of beha¬ 
viour. And perhaps it may assist us iq. 
unfolding the subject, to take up the in- 
quiiy in this order; because'if it can be 
shown why, and in what manner, vice 
tends to obstruct, impair, and, len^h, 
destroy uur faith, it will not be difficult 
to allow, that virtue must fecilitatc, sup¬ 
port, and confirm it: thaf, at least, it 
will deliver us, or keep us freedom that 
weight of prejudice and resistance which 
is produced in the mind 1^ vrice, and 
which acts agiiiiist the reception of reli¬ 
gious truth. 

Now the ease appears to me to be no 
other than this : A great matiy p^ons, 
before they proceed upon dn^wt of 
known tningression, do expresiftplfttate 
to themselves the question, 
gioii be true or not ;• and irWldel^ 
at the objcci of their desire (folr thtinm 
matter to be determined is, whether fh^ 
shall have their desire gratified or noi^)ih 
order, 1 say, to get at the pleasure ifi sdmo 
cases, or in other cases, the point of iiw 
tercst, upon which they havadt^ tHeir 
hearts, th^ choose to decide, and th#y 
do in decide with thems^^fes, that 
these things are not so certain, w to be a 
reason for them to give up the pleasure 
which lies before them, or the advanteM, 
which is now, and which may jieV<S Ift 
again, in their power to compdtei Thia 
conclttskct doe» actually taike aiH^ 
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•t varioti)* titncfi, must almost necessarily under the power'ig^ influence of slhful 
take plnc< 3 ^ inthe>fninds of men of bad temptation: but, naVing decided, the de- 
morals. And now remark the effi^ct, cision is aflerwards rchiembeied by them, 
whiclt it has upon their thoughts aflcT' and grows into a settlid and habitual opi<' 
w(uds» -Wlken they come at another fu- nion, as much as if they had proceeded 
feUTDi^me to reflect upon religion, they in it without any bias or prejudice what- 
reflect upon- it as upon what they hiid ‘^e\'er. 

before adjudged to be unfounded, and The extent to w'hich this caa$e ‘dfcts, 
too uncertain to be acted upon, or to be that is, the numbers who arc included in 
depended upon; and reflections, accom- its influence, will be further known by 
panied with this adverse and unfavour* the following observation. I have said, 
able impression, naturally lead to intidc- , that sinners oftentimes expresily state to 
lity. Herein*'therefore, is seen‘the fal- themselves the question, whether religion 
laciuus operation of sin: iirst, in the cir- be true or not; and that they .state to 
cumstances under which men form their themselves this question, at ’the time 
opinion and their conclusions concerning when they are about to enter upon some 
Religion; and, secondly,in the cficct, which act of sin, which religion condemns : mid 
conclusions, which doubts so fonned, I lielievc the cose so to be. I believe that 
have upon tlieir judgment aftcrw'urds. this statement is often expressly made, 
Jpirst, what is the situation of mind in and in the manner which I have repre- 
whjeh they dwide concerning religion? seiited. But there is also a tacit rejection 
and., what can be expected from such a of religion, which has nearly the same 
situation^ Some inagniflcd and alluring eflect. Whenever a man deliberately 
pleasure has stirred tiidr desires and pas- ventures upon an action which he knows 
* sions. It cannot be. enjoyed without sin. that religion prohibits, he tacitly rejects 
Here is religion, denouncing and forbid- religion. There may not pass in His 
ding it DU one side: there is opportunity, thoughts every step which we have de- 
drawing and pulling on the other. With scribed, nor may he come expressly to 
this drag and bias upon their tlioughts, the conclusion: but he 'acts upon the 
tliey pronoimce and decide concerning conclusion; lie practically adopts it. 
the most iiTvportnut of all subjects, and And the doing so will alienate his mind 
of all questions. If they should deter- from religion, as surely, almost, os if 
mine for the truth and reality of religion, he hud formerly afgucil himself into an 
they must sit down disappointed of a gra- opinion of its untruth. The eflect of sin 
tifleation, upon whicli they had set their is necessarily, and highly, and in all 
hearts, and of using an opportunity, cases, adverse to the production and ex- 
which may never come again. Never- istence of religious faith. Real difficul- 
thelcss they must determine one way or ties are doubled and trebled, when they 
otlim^'-And this process, viz. a similar fail in with vicious propensities; imagi- 
dcUbc^ration and a similar conclusion, is nary difticultics are readily started. 'Vice 
renewed and repeated, as often as occa- is wonderfully acute in discovering rear 
sioijlauf siallll^fler. The eflect, at length, sons on its own side. This may be said 
isjfsettkd persuasion against religion, of all kinds of vice; but, 1 think, it mors 
For what is it, in persons who proceed particularly holds good of what are call- 
in this manner, wliich rests uod dwells ed licentious vices, tliat is, of vices of 
Ujpon their memories ? What is it which debauchery; for sins of debauchery have 
giv^ to their judgment its turn and bias? a tendency, which other species of sin 
It lit the 3 % occasional decisions often re- have not so nircctly, to unsettle and 
pcated ; which decisions have the same weaken the powers oi^the understanding, 
power a^ influence over the man's after- as well as, in a greater degree, I think, 
^inioii, as if they hud been made ever so than other vices, to render the heart tho* 
^nparUfilly, or ever so correctly; where- roughly corrupt. In a mind so wholly 
as, in fact, they are made under circum- depraved, the impression of any argu- 
which exclude, almost, the pos- ment, relating to a moral or religious 
omUity of their being made with fairness, subject, is fain^ and slight, and transi- 
^u4,w^j(uinck'nt inquiry. Men dcqidct tury. To a vitiated palate no meat has'* 
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its right taste; with a debauched mind no 
reasoning^ has its proper influence. 

Bat secondly : have we not also, from 
Scripture, reason to believe, that God's 
holy Spirit will be assisting to those who 
earnestly pray for it, and who sincert ly 
prepare themselves for its reception ; and 
that it vrill be assisting to them in tliis 
matter of faith in religion. The language 
of Scripture is, tl»at God gives his holy 
Spirit to them that ask it; and more¬ 
over, that to them who use and improve 
it, as they ought, it is given in moro and 
more abundance. “ He that hath, to 
him shall be given more. He that hath 
notf from him shall be taken away even 
that which he hath Matt, xiii, 12. He 
who is studious to improve his measure 
of grace, shall find that measure inc-reas- 
ed upon him. He who neglects or stifles, 
jseglects through irreligion, carelessness, 
and heedlessncss, buries in sensuality, or 
stifles by the opposition of sin, the por¬ 
tion of grace and assistance wliich is 
vouchsafed to him, he, the Scripture 
says, will find that portion witlulrawii 
from him. Now, this being the general 
nature and economy of God's assisting 
grace, there is no reason why it should 
not extend to our faith, as well as to our 
practice; our perceiving the truth, as well 
as our obeying the truth, may lx* helped 
and succoured by it. God's Spirit can 
have access to our understandings, us 
well as our affections. He can render 
the mind sensible to the impressions of 
evidence, and the power of truth. If cix a- 
lures, like us, might take upon themselvt:s 
to judge what is a proper object ot' divine 
help, it should seem to be a sciioii?, de¬ 
vout, bumble, and apprehensive mind, 
anxiously desiring to leain and know the 
truth; and, in order to know it, keeping 
the heart and understanding pure and 
prepared for that purpose; that is to say, 
carefully abstaining from the indulgence 
of passions, and from pinctices which 
hardeu and indisjxise the"* mind against 
religioD. I say, a tpind, so yarding and 
qualifying itself, and imploring, with de¬ 
vout earnestocss. and solicitude, tlic aid 
of God's holy Spirit in its meditations 
and inquirLes, seems, so £ur as wc can 
ptesume to judge, as meet an object of 
divine help and favour as. any of. which 
we can iDrm an idea : and it is not fur 


os. to narrow the promises of Qod con** 
ceniing his assisting grace, SQ^a^livithouf 
authority, to exclude such an ol^ect 
from it. 

From the doctrine, which has. been 
thus concisely proposed, various impor* 
tant rules and reflections arise. 

First; let not men, involved in sinful 
courses, wonder at the- difficulties whieti 
they meet with in religion. It is an ef¬ 
fect of sin, which is almost sure to fol¬ 
low. Sin never fails, both to magnify 
real diflicultics and to suggest imaginary 
om-s. It rests and dwells upon objec¬ 
tions, because they help the sinner, in 
some measure, to excuse his conduct to 
himself. They cause him to come to 
conclusion, which permits the gratiflea- 
tirm of his passions, or the compassing of 
his purpc>sc. Deep and various is the 
deceitfuliiess of sin, of licentious rins 
most particularly; for they cloud the«m- 
dci-staiiding'; they disqualify men for 
serious nuxlitation of any kind; above 
all, for the meditation of religion. 

Secondly; let them, who ask for more 
light, first take care to act up to the light 
which they have. Scripture tutd expe¬ 
rience join th(‘ir testimony to this point, 
namely, that they; who faithfully prac¬ 
tise what they do know, and live agn*e- 
iibly to the belief which they have, aitd to 
the just and rational cemsequences of that 
belief, seldom fail to proceed further, 
and to acquin- mure and more confidence 
in the truth of religion ; whereas if they 
live in opposition to the degree of belief 
which they have, be it what it may, even 

will grailually grow weaker and weak¬ 
er, and, at length, die away in the soul. 

'i'hirdly; let them, who are anxious 
to arrive at ju^t sentimentsibf rdigton. 
keep their minds in a capable State; mat 
is, free from the bia&^f former decisions 
made, or of former doubts conceived, at 
a rmic, when the power and influence of 
sinful temptation was upon them; sug* 
gested, in fact, lest they should ind them- 
sdves oblig«‘d to give up some gratificadon 
upon whieh they had set their hearts; 
Mid which decisions, nevertheless, and 
doubts have the same operation upon 
their judgments, as if they had been the 
result of the most pure and impartial reo* 
seining. It is not p^uliar to rcliijiph; it 
if'true of idl subjects, that the:aU^» 
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iiiiNi to be misled, wliirh lies un> 

dbr ft contracted from 

cWcdfnstaJticeSvin which it is ncJtt to im- 
po^ible to vife%h arjumaats justly, ot to 
cIbftHy, 

Fdi^ftry; let tliei^, let all, especially 
0tose «^o SM' thentSblves in a dissatisfied 
sifftW of mihd, fly to prayer. Let them 
pfAy earnestly and incessantly for God’s 
assis^ng grace and inftuvnce : assisting, 
if it be his good pleasure, as well our 
minds and understandings in %;archnig 
after truth, As our heaits and affections 
in obeying it. I say again, let us pray 
unceasingly for grace and help from the 
Spirit of God. Wlien we pray for any 
■‘woiidly object, we may |)ray mistakenly. 
We may be ignorant of our own gf)od; 
wc may err egregiously concenuiig it. 
But when wc pray for spiritual aid and 
grace, we are sure that wt' i)ray for 
what wc wan!; for what, if granted, will 
bo the greatest of all blessings. And w.c; 
pray with hojH.', because we ba\e this 
gracious assurAnce given us by the Lord 
himself of grace and mercy; “ if ) e, be¬ 
ing evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more 
•hall'your Heavenly Father give tlie Ho¬ 
ly Spirit to them that ask hitu." Matt, 
vii. 11. 

SERMON XXXII. 

By the Rev. William Paley, D.D. 

Thd EiBieacy of the Death of Christ. 

HEBnews, ix. SO. • 

Now once in the end of the woi ld hath he ap¬ 
peared to put away tin by tlie sa«.iilicc of 
fahg^lf.^ 

« 

The salvation of mankind, and most par¬ 
ticularly in so far as the death and piis- 
rfon of our Ldrd Jesus Christ are co^’orn- 
Ad ih it^’ and whtTeby he comes to be 
called' our SftvioUr and our Redeemer, 
ever been, and ever must be, a most 
ihterhstulg shbjcct to all serious minds.' 

N<^ th^effe is'one thing in which there 
i» no'division or difference of opinion at 
Alt; which is, that the death of Jesus 
Christ 18 sj^ken of, in reference to hu- 
*hA^|flvBnoh, in ter'ms ahdih'a manner^ 
irf'wnich the death of rio parson ■w'Kate- 
Tii* it stJbKiVi of Ofiieii* flSvt 


died martyrs'^sw well as our Lord. Oihcrii 
have shilcrcd in a righteous cAusc, as we'u 
as he'; but that is sAid of him, mid of his * 
deatli and sufferings, which is not said qf 
any one else. An elficacy and a concern 
are ascribed to them, in the business of 
human salvation, which arS nC^ aaentx^ 
to any other. 

What may be called the fii-st Gospel de¬ 
claration ujjon this subject, is the excla¬ 
mation of Jolm the Baptist, •when he saw 
Jesus coming unto him : “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away tihe 
sins of the world.” I think it plain, that 
when Jolm called our Lord the Lamb of 
God, he spoke with a relation to his be¬ 
ing sacrificeil, and to the effect of that sa¬ 
crifice upon llic pardon of human sin 
and this, you will observe, was said of 
liiin, even liefore he entered upon his of- 
fiee. If any doubt could be made of tlie 
meaning nt the Bajnisl’s expression, it is 
settled b'y otlior places, in which the like 
•illusion to a Lamb is ad»)pte<l; and where 
the allusion is specifically applied to hU 
death, considered as a sacriticc. 

In tiu* Acts of the Apostles, the follow¬ 
ing words of Isaiah are, by Pliilip the 
evangelist, distinctly applied to our Lord, 
and to our l.ord’s dealJi. “ He was lc<l 
as a sheep to the slaughter; and like a 
Lamb dumb before his sliearers: so open- 
I'd he not his mouth; in lii.s humiliation 
his judgment wjis taken away, and who 
shall di'chirc his generation ? for his life 
is taken from the eartli;" therefore it 
w'fts to his death, you see, that the de¬ 
scription relates. Now, I say, tliat this 
is applied to Christ most distinctly; for 
the pious eunuch, vtho was reading the 
passage in his chariot, was at a loss to 
know to wliom it should be applied. ** I 
pray.thee,” saitli he to Philip, ‘‘ of whom 
sjieakelh (he prophet this? of himself or 
of some other man ?” And Philip, you 
rcad'i taught him*that it was' spoken of 
Christ. And 1 say, secondly, that this 
particular part and expression of the pro- 
phe^ being appliM to Christ's death, 
carries the whole prophecy to’ tHe sf^e 
s'tihje'ct: for it is undoubtedly one entire 
prophecy: therefore the other express 
sions, wiiich are still’strODger,' are appli¬ 
cable as well as this. “ ,Hc was wbunui^ 
for otij^ tfkns^csSionS; he‘ ■was bruised 
ht ottr iniquities: the diasuse’meiit of 
P 2 
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of our peace was upon him; and with 
hts stripes we are healed: the Lord hath 
. laid on him the. iniquity of us all." There 
is a strong and very apposite text of St. 
Pctei‘'s, in which the application of die 
term “ Lamb ” to our Lord, and the sense, 
in which it is applied, cun admit of no 
question at all. It is in the Jst chapter 
of tliu 1st epistle, the 18tli and I5)th 
verses: “ Forasmuch as ye know, that 
ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
widiout s}iot.’' All the use I make of 
these passages is to show, that the pio- 
phet Isaiah, six hundred years beh^rc 
his birth; St. John the Baptist, upon the 
commencement of his ministry; St. Pe¬ 
ter his friend, companion, and apostle, 
after the transaction was over, speak ol 
Christ’s death, under the figure of a 
Lamb being sacrificed : diat is, us having 
die effect of a sacrifice, the effect in kind, 
though infiiiitcly higher in degree, upon 
the {Mirdon of sins, and the piocuremcnt 
of s^vation; and that this is spoken of 
the dcatli of no other person whatever. 

Other plain and distinct passages, de¬ 
claring the efficacy of Christ’s death, are 
the following; Hebrews, ix. 26. ‘^ow 
once in the end of the world hath he ap- 
eared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
imsolf. Christ was once ofiererl to bear 
the sins of many ; and unto them that 
look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation." And in 
the xth chap. ICth ver. “ This nian, af¬ 
ter he had offered one sacrifice for sin, for 
ever sat down at the right hand of God, 
for by one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified." I observe 
again, that nothing of this sort is said of 
the de^h of any other person ; no such 
efficacy is imputed to any other martyr¬ 
dom. So likewise, in the following text, 
fromliie Epistle to the Romans: While 
we wens yet sinners Christ died for tts; 
much more then being now justified by 
liis blood we shall be saved from wrath 
through liim : for if, when we were ene* 
mics, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more being re¬ 
conciled we shall be saved by his life." 
•* Reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son ; therefore that death hadnn efficacy 
in our leconciliatioQ; but- xcconcUiiitioj) 


is preparatory to salvation. same 
thing is said by the same apostHl*i|t his 
Epistle to the Colossians; “ He has lo- 
conciled us to his Father, in his .cross, 
and ill the body of his flesh throu^ 
death.’’ ^Vhat is said of ruconciliation in 
these texts, it is said in other texts of 
sanctifu-stion, which also is preparatory 
to salvation, llius, Hebrews,, x. 10. 
“ we are sanctifiedhow i namely, 
“ by the offering of the body of Christ 
once for all:’’ so again in the same epistle, 

the bltiod of Jesus is called the blood 
of the covenant by which we are sane-* 
tified." 

In these and many more passages, that 
lie spread in difleixint parts oS the New 
Testament, it apjiears to be asserted, that 
the death of Christ had an efficacy in the 
procurement of human salvation. Now 
these expressions mean something : mean 
something substantial: they are used 
concerning no other person, nor the 
death of any other person whatc\-er. 
Therefore Christ's death was something 
more than a confirmation of his preach¬ 
ing ; something more than a pattern of a 
holy and patient, and perhaps voluntary, 
martynlom; something more than ne¬ 
cessarily antecedent to his resurrection, 
by whirl] he gave ii grand and clear pioof 
of human resurrection. Christ’s death 
was all these, but it was something 
more; because none of these ends, nor 
all of them, satisfy the text you have 
heard ; come up to the assertions and de¬ 
clarations whic h arc delivered concerning 
it. 

Now allowing the subject to stop here; 
allowing that wc know nothing, nor can 
know ;.ny thing concerning it, but what 
is written; and ti.at nothing move is writ¬ 
ten, than that the death of Christ had a 
real and es-vcntial effect ujhxi human sal* 
vatioA: wc have certainly bcfbjro us a 
doctnne of a very peculiar, pcrhiqM I 
may say, of u very unexpected kind, in 
some measure hidden in the counsels of 
the divine nature, but still so far re¬ 
vealed to us, as to excite two great re¬ 
ligious sentiments, admiration and gra¬ 
titude. 

That a person of a nature different 
from all other men; nay superior, for 
so he is distinctly dc^rib^ to tdl 
cxeated beui£*» wbether men or angeiir 
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united jdth the Deity as no other person 
is uniiia;' that such a person should 
come down from heaven, and suffer upon 
earth the pains of an excruciating death, 
and that these his submissions and suffer¬ 
ings' should avail and produce a great 
effect in dm procurement of the future 
salvation of mankind, cannot but excite 
viOfider. But it is by no means impro¬ 
bable on tliat account; on the contrary 
it might be reasonably supposed before¬ 
hand, that if any thing was disclosed to 
us touching a future life, and touching 
the dispensations of (hKl to men, it 
would be bomething of a nature to excite 
admiration.. In the world in which wc 
live, wp may be said to have some kiiow- 
Icdgo of its laws and constitution, and 
nature: we have long experienced them: 
as also ol‘ the beings with whom sve con¬ 
verse, or amongst whom we are. conver¬ 
sant, we may he said to understand 
something : at least they arc familiar to 
us: we arc not surprised with apju'ar- 
ances which every day occur. Ilut of 
the world and the life to whii;li we arc 
destined, and of the bein.cs amongst whom 
we may be brought, the case is altoge¬ 
ther different, llerc is no «*\perieiice to 
explain things ; no use or familiarity to 
fake off surprise, to reconcile us to dif¬ 
ficulties, to asM'^t our apprehension. In 
the new order of things, according to the 
new laws of nature, every thing will be 
suitable; suitable to the beings who are 
to oecupy the future world; but that 
suitableness cannot, as it seems to me, 
be possibly perceived by us, until we arc 
acquainfed with that order, and with 
those beings. So that it arises, as it were 
from the necessity of things, that what is 
told us by a divine messenger of heavenly 
affairs, affairs purely spiritual, that is, 
relating purely to another world, must 
be so comprehended by us, as to ^'icite 
achniration. ^ 

But secondly ; partially as wc may, or 
perhaps must, comprehend this subject, 
in common with sdl subjects which relate 
strictly and solely to the nature of our 
future life, we may comprehend it quite 
sufliciently for one purpose ; and that is 
gratitude. It was only for u moral pur¬ 
pose that the thing was revealed at all: 
and that purpose is a sense of gratitude 
and obligatMSL Tlus was the luc which 


the apostles of our Lord, who knew the 
most, made of their knowledge. This 
was the tuni they gave to their medita'* 
tions upon the subject; the impression it 
left uprm their "hearlk. That a great and 
happy Being should voluntarily enter the 
world in a mean and low condition, and 
humble himself to a death upon the cross, 
that is, to be executed as a malefactor, in 
oixler, by whatever means it was done, 
to promote the attainment of salvation to 
mankind, and to each and every one 
of themselves, was a theme they dwelt 
upon with feelings of the warmest thank¬ 
fulness ; because they were feelings pro- 
poilioncd to the magnitude of the benefit. 
I•’arthly benefits are nothing compared 
with those which are heavenly. That 
fZ/ey felt from the bottom of their souls. 
That, in my opinion, we do not feel as 
we ought. But fetiUng this, they never 
ceased to testify, to acknowledge, to ex- 
prt'ss the deepest obligation, the most de¬ 
vout consciousness of that obligation, to 
their Lord and Master; to him whom, 
for what he had done, and suffered, they 
regarded as the finisher of their faith, and 
the author of their salvation. 

g SERMON XXXIII. 

By the Rev. William Paley, D.D. 

Pure Religion. 

James, i. 27. 

Pure religion and undefiled 'before God and tba 
Fattier ia this, To viiit the fatherless and 
widows in tlicir aiUiction, and to keep him¬ 
self unspotted from the world. 

Nothing can be more useful than sum¬ 
mary views of our duty, if they be well 
drawn and rightly understood. It is a 
great advantage to have our business laid 
before us altogether; to see at one com¬ 
prehensive glance, as it were, what w-e 
arc to do, and what we arc not to do. 
It would be a great ease and satisfaction 
to both, if it were possible, for a master 
to give his servant dirt'ctions for his con¬ 
duct in a single sentence, which he, the' 
serv'ant had only to apply and draw out 
into practice, as occasions offer tlicra- 
selves, in order to discharge every thing 
which was required or exptictM from 
him. This, which is not practicable in 
civil lifCf » in a good degrw so in a rcli- 
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gious Ufc; because a religious life pro¬ 
ceeds more upon principle, lf.i\ing the 
exercise and manifestation of tJiut princi- 
])le more to thejudgment of the individual, 
than it can lie left wh^ae, from the nature 
of the case, one man is to act precisely 
.according to another man’s direction. 

But then, as I have said, it is essen¬ 
tially iiecos.''ary, that these summaries be 
well drawn up, and rightly uiiderst<>od ; 
because if they luofess to state the whole 
of men's duty, yet, in fact, state it [lar- 
tially and import’cctly, ail who retid them 
are misled, and dangerously misled. In 
religion, as in other things, wc arc too 
apt of ourselves to substitute a pait for 
the whole. Substituting a part for the 
whole is the grand tendency of human 
corruption, in matters both of morality 
and religion; which propensity, there¬ 
fore, will be encouraged, when that, 
which professes to exhibit the whole of 
riMigioii, docs not, in truth, exhibit the 
whole. What is there omitted, we shall 
omit; glad of the occasion and excuse. 
What is not set down as our duty, wc 
shall not think ourselves obliged to per¬ 
form, 7iot caring to increase the weight 
of our own burthen. This is tlie case 
whcnoAcr wc use siiininaries of region, 
which, in truth, are imperfi^-t * ill 
drawn. But there is another.ca,se more 
common, and productive of the same ef¬ 
fect, and that is, when we nii'coisstruo 
these summary accounts of our duty ; 
principally when we conceive, of them as 
iptcndingto express more than they were 
really intended to express. For then it 
comes to pa'ss, that, {dthoughthe^ be right 
and perfect as to what they vv ere intended 
for, yet they arc wrong and imporft'ct as 
to what wc construe and conceive them 
for- This observation is particularly ap¬ 
plicable to the text, St. Jiuiies is here 
describing religion not in its principle, 
but in its cffi'cts; and these ejects arc. 
tntly and justly and fully displayed. 
They are by the apostle made, to consist 
of two large articles; in succouring the 
distress of others, and maintaining our 
own innocency. And these two articles 
do comprehend the whole of the efltcts 
of true religion ; w hich were exactly what 
^e aposUc meant to describe. Had St. 
Janies intended to have set forth the mo¬ 
tives and ptinciplcs of religion, as they 


ought to subsist in the heart of a Chris-, 
tian, I doubt hot but be .wou|p havQ 
mentioned love to God, and faith »«. Je¬ 
sus Christ; for from these must spj^ing 
every thing good and acceptabje in ouf 
actions. In natural objects it is one 
thing to describe the root of a plant, and 
another its fruits and flowers; and if wp 
think a wrilu" is describing t)ic roots and 
fibres, when, m truth, he is describing 
the fruit or flowers, we shall mistake his 
meaning, and our mistake must produce 
great C()iifu.sion. So in spiritual affairs 
it is one thing to sot before us the prin¬ 
ciple of religion, and another the effects 
of it. 'I’hesc arc not to be confounded. 
And if we apply a description to opc 
which was intended for tlie other, we 
deal unfairly hy the writer of the dp- 
scription, and erroneously by ourselves, 
'rherelbre, lirst, let no one suppose the 
lov'o of Clod, the thinking of him, the 
being grateful* to him, tlie fearit^ to 
disohe*}- him, not to he nccessaiy parts 
of true religion, because they are not 
mentioned in 8t. James's account of true 
religion. 'I’lic answer is, that these, com¬ 
pose the principles of ||uc religion; St. 
James’s account relates to the effects. In 
like manner concerning faith in Jesus 
Christ, bt. Jame.s has recorded his opi¬ 
nion upon that subject. I lis doctrine is, 
that the tree which bears no fruit cannot 
be sound at the root; that the faitli which 
I.S unproductive is not the right faith: but 
then this is allowing (and not denying,) 
that a right faith is the source and spring 
of true virtue : and had oiir apostle been 
asked to sUite ihe principle of religion, I 
am persuaded he would have referred us 
to a true faith. But tliat was not the in- 
(juiry: on the -'ontrary, having marked 
strongly the fatility of a faith, wjiich pi-o- 
duced no good cftects upon life and ac¬ 
tion, he proceeds in the text to tell us 
w hatHhc effects are which it ought to 
produce; and these he disposes into two 
comprehensive classes (but still meaning 
to di-scribc the efteots of religion, and not 
its root or principle,) positive virtue and 
personal innocence. 

Now, I say, that, for the p^rp!^^ for 
which it was intojided, the account given 
by St. James is full and complete. . And 
it carries with it thift peculiar adv|ptag?, 
that it very specially gpar<jy} 
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error i^ural, 1 believe; and common in 
all age^f the world; which is, the ma> 
Ijng beneficence an apology for liconti- 
■ dusness; the thinking that dt»ing good 
occasionally may excuse us from 
strictness in regulating our passions and 
desires. The text expressly cuts up 
this excuse, because it expressly asserts 
both things to be necessary to compose 
true religion. Whore two things are 
necessary, one cannot cxcust; the want of 
the other. Now, what does the t*'Xl 
teach ? it teaches us what purfi and un« 
defiled religion is io its ellcets and in its 
practice : and whal is it ? “ to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their alHiction, 
and to keep himself unspotlod from the 
world." Not simply to visit the father¬ 
less and widows in their alihetion ; that 
is not alt; that is not sullioicnt; hut like¬ 
wise “ to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.’' - 

To visit the fatlierless^and widows in 
their affliction, is descnliing a class, or 
species, or kind of virtue, hy singling out 
one eraincnl example of it. 1 eoasider 
the apostle os meaning to represent the 
value, an,! to ipforce the ohhgiUion of 
active ciiarity, of jiositive beneJicenco, 
and that he has done it by mentioning a 
particular instance. A stronger or pro- 
percr instance could not have been s«‘- 
lectcd : but still it is to be regarded as 
.in instance, not as exclusive of other and 
similar instances, hut as a specimen of 
these exertions. The case before, us, as 
an instance, is heightened by every < ir- 
cuinstance which couUl give to it weight 
and priority. I'iie apostle exhibits the 
most forloriv and destitute of the liumuii 
species, sufiiring under the severest of 
human losses; heljdesschildren deprised 
of a parent, a wife beri-avcd of her hus¬ 
band, both sunk in affliction, under the 
sharpest anguish of their misfortuiw-s. 'Fo 
visit, by which is’meant to coifeole, to 
comfort, to succour, to reliev<*, to assist 
such as tlicsc, is undoubtedly a liigh exer¬ 
cise of religion and benevolence, and well 
selected: but still it is to be regarded as 
on example, and the whole class of bene- 
ficoit virtues as intended to be included. 
Thu U not only a just and fair, but 
a necessary construction; because, al- 
^oogh the exercise of bcneticence be a 
ilu^ upoft every mao, yet the kind, the 


examples of it,eiiu8t be guided in a great 
degi'ee by each man's faculties, opportu¬ 
nities, and by the occasions which present 
themselves. If such an occasion, as that 
which the text describes, present itself, it 
cannot be overlooked without an aban¬ 
donment of religion : but if other and 
different occasions of doing good present 
themselves, they also, according to the 
spirit of our apostle’s declaration, must 
be attended to, or we arc wanting in tfic 
fruit of the same faith. 

'I'he second principal expression of the 
text, “ to keejj iiiinself unspotted from the 
world," siguilies the being clean and clear 
from the licentious practices to which the 
world is addict'd. So that “ pure reli* 
gion and undefilcd before God and the 
father,” consists in two things; benefi¬ 
cence and purity; doing good and keep- 
ing clear frtnn sin. Not in one thing, 
but in two tilings: not in one without 
the other, but in both. And this, in my 
opinion, is a great lesson and a most 
iiaportunt doctrine. 

I shall not, at present, considorthecase 
oftiiose who are anxious, and effectually 
so, to maintain their pereonal innoccncy 
without endeavouring to do ^ood to 
others ; Ix'cause I really believe it is not 
u c^moii case. I think that the religi¬ 
ous principle which is able to make men 
coniine their passions and desires witliin 
the bounds of virtue, is, with very few 
exceptions, strong enough, at the same 
time, to prompt and pul them upon active 
exertions. 

Therefore I would rather ajjply’ myself 
to that part of the ca.se which is mure 
common, active exertions of benevolence 
accuuipanicd with looseness of private 
morals.. It is a very conunon character; 
but 1 say, in the first place, it is an incon¬ 
sistent character: it is doing and undoing; 
killing and curing; doing good hy our 
charity, and mischief by our licentious¬ 
ness ; voloniarily relieving misery with 
one hand, and voluntarily producing and 
spreading it with the other. No real 
advance is made in human happiness.by 
this contradiction ; no real betteroess or 
improvement promoted. 

Hut liken, may not the barm n. toan 
docs by his personal vices, life much less 
than the good be does .by bis, getive vir¬ 
tues ? This is a poiat, ia which there is 
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lai^e room for Hclusi(^ and mistake. 
Positive charity and acts of huniauity are 
often of a conspicuous nature, naturally 
and deservedly engaging the praises of 
mankind, which are followed by our 
own. No one docs, no one ought to 
speak against them, or attempt to dispa> 
rage them: but the, effect of vice, and 
licentiousness, not only in its immediate 
consequences, but in its remote and ulti¬ 
mate tendencies, which ought all to be 
included in the account—the mischief 
which is done by the example, as well as 
by the act—is seldom honestly computed 
by the sinner himself. But 1 do not dwell 
further upon this comparison, because I 
insist, that no man has a right to makt‘ it; 
no man has a right, whilst he is doing 
occasional good, and yet indulging his 
vices and his passions, to strike a balance, 
asit were, betwcTii the good and the harm. 
This is not Christianity ; this is not pure 
and undchlcd religion before God and 
the Father, let the balance lie on which 
side it will. For our text declares (and 
our text declares no more than what ilio 
Scriptures testify from one end to the. 
other,) that religion demands both. It 
demands active virtue, and it demands in- 
noccncy of life. 1 mean it demands 
sincere and vigorous endeavours in the 
pursuit of active virtue, and endeavours 
equally sincere an4firm in the preserva¬ 
tion of personal innocence. It makes no 
calculation which is better; but it re¬ 
quires both. 

Shall it be extraordinary, that there 
should be men, forward in active charity 
and in positive beneficence, who yet put 
litUe or no constraint upon their personal 
vices? 1 have said that the character is 
common, and I will tell you why it is 
common. The reason is (and there is no 
other reason,) that it is usually an easier 
thing to perform acts of beneficence, even 
of expensive and troublesome beneficence, 
than it is to command and controul our 
passions; to give up and discard our 
vices; to burst the bonds of the habits 
vrhi^ itoslave us. This is the very truth 
of m case: so that the matter comes 
' precisely to this point. Men of active 
benevolence, but of loose morally are men 
who are performing the duties which are 
easy to uieiri, and omifting those which 
are hard. They ihay plus their own 
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character Ih^msehes viedi 

they please: but this is the trtwB of the 
case, and let any one say, wh^hcr this 
be religion; whether tliis<>e sufBcfe*nf. 
The truly religious man, whenr he has 
once decided a thing to be a duty, has no 
farther question to ask; whether it be 
easy to be done, or whether it be hard to 
1 h‘. done, it is equally a duty. Jt then 
becomes a question of tbrtitiide, of reso¬ 
lution, of lii-mncss, of-self-cominand, and 
self-govej-nment; but not of duty or 
oI)ligatioii; these arc already decided 
Vpon. 

But least of all (and this is the infer¬ 
ence from' the text, which I wish most to 
press upon your attention,) least of all 
dot’s he conceive the hope of rearhing 
heaven by that sort of compromise, w'hich 
woulil make easy, nay perhaps ploa.sant 
duties, an excuse for iluties which are 
irksome ai>d smere. 'I'o recur, for the 
last time, to ftc instance mentioned in 
the text, 1 can vorv well tielieve, that a 
man of humane temper shall have plea¬ 
sure in visiting, when by visiting he ran 
succour, the fatherless and widow m their 
afliiction: but if he bc§evcs St. .lames, 
he will find that this mu.st be joined to 
and accompanied with anotlier thing, 
which is neither easy nor pleasant, nay, 
must always almost be efl'ected with pain 
and struggle, ami mortification and diffi¬ 
culty,—the “ keeping himself unspotted 
from the world.” 


SERMON XXXIV. 

By the Rev. William Pa lev, D. D. 

The agency of Jesus Christ sincu 
Iris ascension. 

IlSBREWS,w}ii. 8. 

Jesus Ckri.st the same yesterday, and to.day, 
and for ever. 

The assertion of the text might be sup¬ 
ported by the consideration, that the mis¬ 
sion and preaching of Christ have lost 
nothing ot their truth and importance by 
the lapse of ages, which has taken- place 
since his appearance in the world. > If 
they seem of less magnuude, wd 
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^onronifcto fls «t tliis jp^i^seAt 'day, than 
they diinQ th<^ who lived in the (lays in 
which they were carried on; it is only 
in the Ojaihe Manner a^ a mountain or a 
tower appears to be less, when seen at a 
distance. It is a delusion in'both, cases. 
In natural objects we have commonly 
strength enough of judgment to prevent 
ouriix’ing imposed upon by these false 
appearances; and it is not so much a 
want or defect of, as it is a neglecting to 
exert and use, our judgment, if ye suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by them in reli¬ 
gion. Distance of space in cme case, anci 
distance of time in the other, make no 
difference in the real nature of the abject; 
and it is a great weakness to allow them 
to make any difference in our estimate 
and apprehension. The death of Jesus 
Christ is, in truth, as interesting to i«, as 
it was to those who stood by lus cross : 
his rosurrectioh from the gnu e is a pledge 
and assurance of our future resurrection, 
no less than it was of theirs who conversed, 
who eat and drank with him, after l^s 
return to life. 

But there is another sense, in which it 
is still mow* matdfcilly true, that “ Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for over.” lie is personally living, and 
acting in the same manner; has been so 
all along, and will be so to the end of the 
world. He is the same in his person, in 
his power, in his office. 

First, I say, that he is the same in<Iivi- 
dual person, and is at this pre.sent time 
existing, living, acting. He is up 
on high. The cIouiLs, at his ascensit 
received him out of hum.'tn sight. But 
whither ilid he go ? to sit for ever at the 
right hand of G<k 1. This is expressly 
declared concerning him. It is also de¬ 
clared of him, that death hath no more 
dominion over him; that he is no more 
to return to corruption. So that, since 
his ascension, he hath contimuxl in heaven 
to live and act. His human body, we are 
likewise given to believe wa.s chafigod 
upon his ascension, that is, was glorified, 
whereby it became fitted for heaven, and 
lined for Immortality: no longer liable 
to decay or age, hut thenceforward re- 
miuning literally and strictly the same 
jrealerday, to-day, and for ever. 'Hiis 
change in the human person of Christ is 
in or rather is referi^ to, 
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as a tiling alrea^ known, in that text of 
Saint Paul’s Epistle to the PhiUppians, 
wherein we arc assured, that hereafter 
Christ shall change our vile body, that 
it may l>e like his glorious body. Now, 
the natural body of XJhrist, before his 
resu miction at loiUit, was like the natural 
body of otlier men; was not a glorious 
body. At this time, therefore, yhen 
Saint Paul calls it his glorious body (for 
it was after his ascension that Saint Paul 
wrote these words), it must have under¬ 
gone a groat change. In this exalted and 
glorified state our Lord w'as scon by Saint 
Stephen, in the moment of his martyr¬ 
dom. Being full, you read, of the Holy 
(ihost, Stephen looked up steadfastly 
unto heaven, and saw the glory of God% 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
(5od. At that seemingly dreadful mo¬ 
ment, even when the martyr was sur- 
niundcd by a band of assassins, with 
sUnies ready in their hands to stone him 
to death, the spectacle, nevertheless, filled 
his soul with rapture. He cried out in 
ecstacy, “ Behold I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on 
the I’ighr hand of God.” The same glo¬ 
rious vision was voiichsafe<i lo Saint 
Paul, at his conversion; ami to Saint 
John, at the delivery of the revelations. 
This change of our Lord’s body was a 
change, we have rcastn to believe, of 
nature and substance so as to be thence¬ 
forward incapable of tUx^ay or dissolution. 
It might be susceptible of any external 
form, which the particular purpose of his 
appearance should retjuire. So when he 
appeared to Stephen and Paul, or lo any 
of his sainLx, it w’as necessary he should 
assume the form which he had borne in 
tlie ffesh, that he might be known to 
them. But it is not necessary to supjiose 
that he was confined to thiU form. 'Fhe 
contrary rather appears in the revelation 
of Saint John, in which, after once 
showing himself to the apostle, our Lord 
was afterwards represented to his eyes 
under different forms. All, how'ever, that 
is of importance to us to know, all that 
belongs to our present subject to observe, 

* The '* giirf of Ood,” in Scripture, whea 
spoken of as an object- of vision, • afwajrs, I 
tliinic, means a luniuious appearance, bright 
and refulgent, beyond ths ipIblidSHr Wf any na¬ 
tural ubjoct fthstsver. 
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is, that Christ’s glorifie^l person was in¬ 
capable of dying any more: that it 
continues at this day; that it hath all 
along continued the same real, identical 
being, as that which went up into heaven 
in the sight of his apostles,; the same 
jcssential nature, the same glorilicd sub¬ 
stance, the same proper person. 

But, secondly, Jle is the same also in 
power, The Scripture docirine concern¬ 
ing our Lui'il seems to be this; that, w hen 
hi.s appointed commission and his sufl'er- 
ings wore closed upon earth, he was ad¬ 
vanced in heaven to a still higher state 
than what he possessed before he came 
into the world‘s. This point, as well as 
the glory of his nature, both before and 
after his appearance in the flesh, is attest¬ 
ed by Saint Paul, in the second chapter 
of his Epistle to the Philippians. “Being 
in the form of G(hI, he thought it lurt 
robbery to be equal wiili (Jod.” lie did 
not affect to be equal witli God, or to aj>- 
pear witli divine honours (for such is the 
sense, .which the words in the original 
will bear), “ but made himself of no re-- 
putation, and t<K)k upon him tlie form of 
a servant, and was madi- in the likeness 
of man, and became obedient unto di-ath, 
even the death of the cifiss.” “ Where¬ 
fore,” i. e. for this his obedience evi n to 
tlic last extremity, even unto deatli, “ God 
also hath highly exalted him or, as it 
is distinctly and pcnspicuously expiesbod 
in the original, “ C>otl also hath more 
highly exalted him,” that is, to a higher 
state than wli it he wen before possessed; 
insomuch that he hath “ givi-n him a 
name which is above every name; that 
at,*' or, more properly, i?i, “ the name 
of Jesus every knee should how, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and thing-, 
under the earth ; and that every tong ie 
jshould confers, that Jesus Christ is LonI, 
to the glory of God the i-'athcr exactly 
agreeable to what cur Lord himself de¬ 
clared to his disciples after his rctfurrer- 
tion,—All power is given unto me ui 
heavtm and in earth(Matt, xxviii. is.) 
You will observe in this pas.sage of Saint 
jPnul, not only the ma/^ifigent terms in 
which Christ’s exaltation is dcscrined, 

. viz. “ thaJt every knee should thencefor¬ 
ward bow in his name, and that every 

* See Sherlockli sennen on PhiL ii. f. 


tongue should confess him to be Lord;!’ 
but yott will observe also, tlie-compre- 
hension and extent of his dominion,—* 
“ of tilings in lieaven, of things on earth, 
of things under the earth.” And that we 
arc specifically comprised under this au¬ 
thority and this agency, either of the two 
following texts may be brought as a suffi¬ 
cient, pi wf: “Where two or three are 
gathered together, them am I in the midst 
of you;” (Mall, xviii. 20.) vvhich words 
of our Lord imply a knowledge of, an ob¬ 
servation of, ail attention to, and an inter¬ 
ference with, what passes amongst his 
‘disciples upon earth. Or take his final 
words to his followers, as recoiled by 
Saint Matthew : “ Lo, I am with you 
always, to the end of tlu' world,”—and 
they carry the same implication. And, 
lastly, that, in the most awful scene and 
event of our existence, the day of jiidg- 
tnenf, we shall not only become the 
objects, but Hhe immedniMl objextts, of 
Christ’s power and agency, is sot forth in 
^'o clear and positive texts; “ The hour 
coming, aiul now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God,” 
(John, V. ‘Jo.) not th^voice of God, but 
the voice <d' ihe Son of God. And then, 
pursuing the description of what will 
afterwards take place, our Lord adds, in 
the next verse but one,—“ that the Father 
hath given him authority to execute judg¬ 
ment also, because he. is the Son of Man 
which is ill pertect conformity with what 
Saint Paul announced to the Athenians, 
as a great „iid new doctrine, namely, 
“that God hath appointed a‘day, in 
whicli he wil! judge the wor|d in righ¬ 
teousness by that man, whom he hath 
ordiiiucd; wliereof he hath given as¬ 
surance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him fiom the dead.” 

1 lav ing shown that the {>ovver of Jesus 
Christ i.« a subsisting power at this jtime, 
the. next question is, as to its duration. 
Now, .so far as i,t respects mankind in this 
present world, we are assured that it shall 
continue until the cud of the world. Some 
of the texts, which have been adduced, 
prove this point, as well as that for which 
they were quoted ; and they are Qc^firm- 
ed by Saint Paul’? declaration, (-1 Cor. 
XV. 24.) ** Then cometh thc-end, when 
he shall have delivered up th# 'kingdom 
to God, even the Tath9;’^thhrei(iB h« 
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shall rctaiji and e?:crcijM? it until tltru. 
But faitUer, this power is not only perpe¬ 
tual, hut progressive j advancing and 
pvqceeding by different steps and degrees, 
until it shall become supreme and com¬ 
plete, and shall prevail against every 
enemy ani^ every opposition. That our 
Lord's dominion will not only remain 
unto the end of the world, but that its 
effects in the world will be greatly en¬ 
larged and increased, is signified very 
expressly in the second chapter of tlie 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 'I’he apostle in 
this passage applies to our Lord a quota¬ 
tion from the Psalms: “ Thou hast put 
ail Uiings in subjection under his feet 
and then draws from it a strict inference: 
“ for in that he put all things in subjec¬ 
tion under him, he. left nothing that he 
did nut put under him.” And then he 
remarks, as a fact, “ but now we see m>l 
yet all things-put under him:” that 
complete ci^e aubjeciion,•which is hero 
promised, h®i nut yet taken phite, 'J'he, 
promise must, therefore, refer to a still 
Aiturc order of things, 'i'his doctrinel>f 
the progressive increase and final com¬ 
pleteness, of ouj-j^ord’s kingdom is also 
\irtually laid down in the jiassagc from 
the Corinthians already citctl: “ He 
must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” For that this subjugation 
of his several enemies will be successii u, 
one after anotlu-r, is strongly intimated 
by the expression, “ the laU enemy that 
sltall ,bc destroyed is tlciUh.” 

Now, to apprehend the probability of 
these things coming to pass, or rather to 
remove any opinion of their impruhabi- 
Ijty, wc ougiit coastantly to bear in our 
ipmd this momentous truth, that the 
hands of tiie Deity time is nothing, that 
he has eternity to act in. 'I'he Christian 
dispensation, nay, the world itself may be 
in Its infancy. A more perfect display 
ofthe power of Christ, and «>fbis religion, 
may be in reserve: and the ages which it 
m^y endure, after the obstacles and im- 
peauijentt> to its reception arc removed, 
may bpyond comparison, longer than 
those wnich we have seen, in which it 
has been struggling with great difficulties, 
mos^ espcclj^y with ignorance and pn:- 
jndiee. We ought not to be moved, any 
the apostles were moved, with 
upQn their 
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mission, that since the “ fatliors fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were,” We 
ought to return the answer which one of 
them r<‘tarned : that what we call tardi¬ 
ness in the Deity, is not so ; that our so 
thinking it, arises from not allowing for 
the different importance, nay, probably, 
for the different apprehension of time, in 
the divine mind and iu ours; that with 
him a thousand years are as one day; 
Avords which confound and a.stonish hu¬ 
man understanding, yet strictly and me- 
taphysicully true. 

Again ; we sliould remember, that the 
apostles, the very persons, who asserted 
that God -would put all things under him, 
themselves, as we have seen, acknow'- 
ledgi’d that it was not yci done. In the 
moan lime from the whole of their <lccla- 
rations and of this discussion wc collect, 
that Jesus Christ, ascended into the hea¬ 
vens, is at this day, a great efficient Being 
in tin- universe, in\estt-d by his Father 
with aJiigh authority, which he exercises, 
and will continue to exercise, until the 
end ofthe world. 

Tliirdly, he is the same in his office. 
The principal offices, a‘<signcd by tlic 
Scripiiire.-, to our Lord in his glorified 
state, that is, since his ascension into 
lieaAen, are. tliose of a mediator and inter¬ 
cessor. Of the mediation of our Lord 
the Scriptuie speaks in this wi.se ; 
*'■ There is one God, and one mediator 
betw'een (Jod and men, the man Christ 
Jesus (1 Tim. ii. 5.) It was after our 
Lord’s ascension that this was spoken of 
him : and it is plain, from the form and 
turn of the expression, tJiat his mediato¬ 
rial character and office was meant to b« 
rejirt’sented as a perpetual character and 
office, because it is described in conjunc¬ 
tion with tlie existence of God and men, 
so long as nu*n c.xist: “ there is one me¬ 
diator between God and mon, the man 
Jesus Chrisf.” “ Hitiierto yo have asked 
nothing iu my name: ” “ At that day ye 
shall ask in my name : ” (John, x\i. 24, 
26 .) These wortls form part of our Lord's 
memorable convei*sation wiili his select 
disciples,not many hom-s before hisdeii^ij 
and clearly intimate the mediatorial office^ 
which he was to discharge alter his ascen¬ 
sion. ^ 

Concerning hi^ intercession, not that 
which he occasionally exercUed vpoa 
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eajth, when he prayed, as hr did most 
fervently for his disdpUs, but that which 
ho now, at tliis present time, exercises, 
■we have the following text, explicit, 
satisfactory, and full. “ But this man, 
because he; continuoth ever, hath an un¬ 
changeable priesthood : " by priesthood 
is here meant tJie office of praying for 
otliers. “ Wherefore he is able to save 
them to the uttermost, that come unto 
God by him, seeing he over liveth to make 
intercession for us.” No words can more 
plainly declare, than these words do, the 
perpetuity t»f our Lord's agency : that it 
did not cease with his presence upon 
earth, but continues, “lie continuoth 
ever: he ever liveth ; he hath an un¬ 
changeable priesthood.” Surely this jus¬ 
tifies what our text saith of him ; that he 
is “ the same yesterday, tonlay, and for 
ever; ” and that not in a figurative or 
metaphorical sense, but literally, elToc- 
tually, and really, hlorcover, in this 
same passage, not only the constancy am' 
perpetuity, but the power and cflicacy of 
our Lord’s intercession arc asserted; “He 
is able to sa\c them to the ultcrmost, 
that come unto Ciod by him.” 'I'hcy 
must come unto God:'Uicy must come 
hy him : and then be is able to save them 
completely. 

Those three heads of observation, 
namely, upon his person, his power, and 
his office, comprise, the relation, m which 
our Loid .Tesus Christ stands to us, 
w wc remain in this mortal life. 
There is another consideration (-f great 
solemnity and interest, namely, the r<‘la- 
tion, which wc .shall bear to him in our 
future state.' Now' the economy, which 
appears to be destined for the human 
creation, I mean, for that |)art of it which 
shall be received to future happiness, i< 
that they shall live in a state of local 
society with one another, and under Jesus 
Christ as their head: experiencing a sen¬ 
sible connexion amongst themselves, as 
well as the operation of his authority, as 
their Lord and governor. 1 think it 
likely that our Saviour had this state of 
things in view, when, in his final discourse 
with his apostles, he tells them: “ I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go 
and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you unto myself; that 
Irbere 1 am, there yc may be 


(John, xiv. 2, 3.) And again, in the 
same discourse, and referring to the same 
economy. “ Father,” says he, “ I will 
that they also, whom thou hast given me, 
be with me wliere I am ; that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given' 
me: ” fortliatthis was spoken, nbtntere- 
ly oftJie twelve, who were thch sitting- 
with Josns, and to whom his discourse 
was addressed, but of his disciples in fu¬ 
ture ages of the world, is fairly Collecicd 
from his words, (xvii. 20.) “ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me, through their 
word.” Since the prayer here stated was 
part of the discourse, it is reasonable to 
infer, that the discourse, in its object, e.v- 
tended as fiir as the prayer, which we 
have seen to include believers, as well 
of succeeding ages as of that then pre¬ 
sent. 

Now concerning this future dispensa- 
tion, supposing it to con4it, as here' 
represented, of accepted spirits, partici- 
p^ng of happiness in a state of sensible 
society with one another, and with Jesus 
Christ himself at their head, one train of 
reflection naturally nrisers ; namely, first, 
that it is highly probable there should be 
many expressions of Scripture which 
have ndation to it; secondly, that such 
r.xprcssions must, by their nature, appear 
to us, at present, under a considerable 
degree »>f obscurity ; which . wc may be 
apt to call a defect: thirdly, that the cre¬ 
dit due to such expressions must depend 
upon their authority as portions of the 
written word tif God, and not upon "the 
probability, much less upon the clearness 
of what they contain ; so that our com¬ 
prehension of w hat they mean must stop 
at very general notions; and our belief 
in them rest in' the deference to which 
they are entitled, as Scripture declara¬ 
tions. Of this kind are many, if not all, 
of those expressions, which speak aw 
strongly of the value, and benefit, and 
efficacy of the death of Christ; of its 
crificial, expiatory, and atoning nature. 
Wc may be assured, that these expressions 
moan something real; refer to soni^hing' 
real; though it be something, which is to 
take place in that future dispensation, of 
which we have been speakirig. It ii 
reasonable to expect, that, wheii we chMe 
to experience what that 8tate4S|-tlli#MAh 
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^perience will open us the distinct admonition, which Uiey do without con- 
propricty of these expressions, their truth, vcying any clear ideas; and this, and 
and the substantial truth which they con- not the satisfaction of our curiosity,, may 
tain; and likewise show us, that, however t)c the grand purpose, for the sake of 
sbx^ng and exalted the terms are which which intimations of these things were 
we. see mtM^e use of, they are not stronger given at all. But then, in so tar as they 
nor hi^er than, the subji'ct called for. describe a change in the order of miture, 
But fpr the present we must be, what I of which change we are to be the objects, 
own is difficult to be, content to take it seems to tbllow, that wo shall be fur- 
up with very general notions, humbly nished with e.'cj^jcrience, which will dis- 
hoping, that a disposition to rt'Ceive and cover to us the lull sense of this langu^e. 
to acquiesce in what appears to us to be I’lie sanjc remark may be rept'ated coa- 
rcvcaled, be it more or be it less,•will be corning tlie first and second deatli, which 
regarded as the duty which btdongs to our are expressly spoken of in the Revelations, 
suljeisting condition, and the measure of and, as 1 think, alluded to and sup|>osed 
information with which it is favoured : in other passages of lliicripturc, in which 
and will stand in the place of what, from they arc not named, 
our deep interest in the matter, we are T/ie lesson^ inculcated by the observa- 
sometiraes tempted to desire, but which, tion here pointed out, is this, that, in the 
ncveixheless, might be unfit for us, a know- difficulties which we meet with in inter- 
ledge, which not only was, but wlilth preting Scripture, instead of being too 
we perceived to Jbe, fully adequate to the uneasy under them, by reason of the 
subject. -s obscurity of certain passages, or the 

Tliere is another class of expressions, degree of darkness which hangs over 
which, since they profi'ssetlly refer to cir- certain subjects, we ought fii'st to take to 
cumstances that are to take place in this ourselves this safe and consoling rule, 
new state, and not before, will, it is like- muncly, to make up for the deficiency 
ly, be rendered qpite intelligible by our of our knowledge by the sincerity of our 
experience in that state; but must neces- practice; in other words, to act up to 
sarily convoy very imperfect information what we do know, or, at least, earnestly 
until they be so explained. Of this kind strive so to do. So far as a man holds 
are many of the passages of Scripture, fast to this rule, he lias a strong ground 
which we have already noticed, as refer- of comfort under every degree of igno¬ 
ring to the changes which will be wrought ranee, or even of error. And it is a rule 
in-our mortal nature; and the agency of applicable to the rich audio the p^or, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the inter- to the educated and the uneducated, to 
vontton of his power, in producing those every state and station of life ; and 
chaises; and the nearer similitude which the (iifferonccs, which arise from diHcrcnt 
our changed natures, and the bodies with opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 
which we shall then be cloathed, will Diftcrent obligations may result from 
bear to his. Wc read, “ that he shall liiticrent means of obtaining information ; 
chaqge our vile body, that it may be like but this rule comprises all differences, 
his glorious body." A momentous assii- The next reflection is, that in meeting 
ranee, no doubt: yet, in its particular with difficulties, nay, very great difficul- 
sifoilikation, waiting to be cleared up by ties, wc meet with nothing strange, nothing 
ouit experience of the event. So likewise but what in truth might reasonably have 
are simic otlier particular expressions been expected beforehand. It was to be 
rdatjj^ to the same event, such as taniig expected, that a revelation, which was to 
** unqlothed," “ clotlied upon," “ the dead have its completion in another stat< 
in.Christ rising first;" “meeting the existence, would contain many expfsh." 

L^rdintheair;" “they that arc alive not sions which referred to that state'of our 

preventing those that are asleep," and which, on account of such refirup 

Ue like. These are all most interesting would be made clear and perfecthjnj^^i^ 
iiUimfttions; yet to a certain degree ob- ligible only to those who had exp^^vreij^*' . ' 

sfttt'e. They answer tiie purpose of mi- of that state, and to us after •'e-buffer , 

hopes, and comfort, and attainad to that cx)>ericiico; whils,«gB off 
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ever, in the mentitimc, they may convey 
lo us enough of intonniifion, to iuiinonisn 
tts in our conduct, to support our impes, 
tnd to incite our endemours, 'riierefore 
the meeting with difficulties, owing to 
this cause, ought not to stirprise us, not 
lo trouble us over much. Seriousness, 
nay, even anxiety, toiiciiing e\ery thing, 
which concerns our sal\ation, no tluntglit- 
ful man can help ; hut it is possible we 
may be distressed liy doubts and difficul¬ 
ties more than there is any occasion to bo 
distressed. 

Lastly, under all our perplexities, un¬ 
der all the misgivings of mind, to which 
even gooil men (such is the infirmity t)f 
human nature) are subject, there is this 
Important assurance to resort to, that we 
ha\c a protection over our heads, which 
fs constant and abiding : that God, bless¬ 
ed be his name, is for evermoro : that 
Jesus Christ our Lord is the same yester¬ 
day, to-day, and forever: that,like as a 
traSeller % land or sea, go wlu'Tc ho 
will, always sees, when he looks up, the 
•ante sun ; so in out journey through a 
Varied existence, whether it be in our 
present state, or in our next state, or in 
the awful passage from one to the other; 
in the world in which we live, or in the 
country which sve seek; in the hour of 
death, no less than in the midst of health, 
wc are in the same upholding hands, 
under the same suifieiont and unfailing 
support. 

S E R M O N XXXV 
By the Rev. WilmaM Pai.ev, D. D. 
Neglect of Warnings. 

Dhut. xxxii. ‘29. 

* 

Oh that they were wise, tliat they uuderstood 
this, that they would consider their latter 

endt 

’*'wRiiE is one gieat sin, which, nevor- 
CSS-, may not be amongst the number 
'se of which we arc sensible, and of 
our t-onscieiices accuse us : and 
A is the n^iglect of warnings. 

our dutj^ to consider this' life 
iioul as a pr^obationary state: nor 
ever think tnjiy. or act lighl^, but 


sf> long as w'c liavc tins donside'r^tkMl 
fully before our eyes. Now one 
racter of a'state, suited to quldify atid 
prepare rational and improVeable crea¬ 
tures for a better state, ^consists in thd 
warnings which if is constantly gjtvin^ 
them ; and the providence of God, by 
placing vs in such a state,' be^mes^Jha 
author of these wiirnings. It ismis pater¬ 
nal care whicli admonishc>s us by and 
through the events of life and deatli that 
pass before us. Therefore it is a sin 
against‘I’rovidcnce to neglect them. It 
is hardiness and determination in sin ; or 
it is blindness, which in whole or in 
IS w'lllul; or it is giddiness, and Icmy, 
and contemptuousness in a subject which 
admits not of these dispositions towards 
it, without great offence to God. 

A serious man hardly ever passes a day, 
never a week, w'ithout meeting with some 
warning to his conscience; without some¬ 
thing to call to ills mind his situatioti 
Avith respect to his futuis; life. And these 
warnings, as perhaps was proper, come 
the thicker upon us, the farther wc ad¬ 
vance in life. 'I’lie dropping info the 
l^ave of our acquaintatlco, and friends, 
and relations, what can Ixt better calcula¬ 
ted, not to prove (for wc do not want the 
point to Ik* provc-d), but to possess our 
hearts with a complete sense and per¬ 
ception • of the extreme peril and hourly 
prccariousTicss of our condition ; namely, 
to teach this momentous lesson, that 
when we proach to you concerning hea* 
veil and hell, we arc not preaching con* 
corning thing-* at a distance,thit!'gs r^otoj 
things Idng before they come to pil^'J 
but eonconiing things near, soon to be 
decided, in a very short time to'be fixed 
one way or th> other ? This ia a truth 
of which Ave arc wanied by the coutlsc of 
mortality; yet, with tliis'truth confei^fied, 
with these Avarnings before us; we 
upon sin. hnt it AVill be said, thU^^ld 
events which ought to warn us alih 
our mind at the time. But tHia Is 
Were it that these things Ca.me td’psfii'ih 
the wide world only af large, it 
that we should seldom Uckr of themif’Oir’ 
soon forget theiii. But the .tidUt 
place where Afreourselves’are; withiii.hdi; 
own doors; in our owtifanfilieS; 
those with whom we have the 
stant coitespoiulencc'^the doieUi 
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W ‘ ictest connectioiJ? It is irapossibJe 
that such evi'uts can be out of our 
-iOind: tior it the fact. I'he fact is, 
knowing them, we act in Hehance 
^titem; which is neglecting warnings in 
iirosst.sense possible, it aggravants 
daringness j it aggravates the dcs- 
pcff^DCSs of sift : but it is so iievcrthclecs. 
ihuj^posi^^ these w-iu-nings to be sent by 
Providence, or that we belie.vc, and Imve 
fcason to believe, and ought to believe 
tiiat tliey are so sent, then tlu> aggravation 
is very gn‘at. • 

We have warnings of every kind. Kven 
y^th itself is continually warned, tliat 
tme is -110 reliance to bo phiced, cither 
on strength or constitution or early ago : 
that, if they count upon liti? as a thing to 
be reckoned secure for a consulorable 
number of years, they calculate most 
ftilsoly : and if tiiey act upon this calcu¬ 
lation, by allowingUicmselves in tlie vices 
which are incidental to their years, undir 
a notion that it will be long before they 
aliall liave to answer for them, and before 
that time come they shall have abundant 
season for repenting ami amending : if 
they sufh*r sucli arguments to enter into 
their minds, and act upon thiin, then 
are they guilty of iioglet ling Chnl in his 
warnings. They not only err in jioint 
of just reasoning, but they neglect the 
warnings which CJod has expressly si-t 
before them. Or, if they take upon them¬ 
selves to consider religion as a thing nut 
made or calculated for them; as much 
“too serious for tlicir years; as made and 
uitaiadcdtfor the old and the dying ; at 
least as what is umioceh.<i£U-y to bo eiitercil 
«lf)on at present, as vv iiat may bo post¬ 
poned to a more suitable time of life: 
wlumevcrtliey think thus, they think very 
pres^miptuously. 'ITiey arc justly cinirge- 
llblc with neglecting warnings. And what 
%,,Jhc evcui.? These postponers never 
dui^upun itiligion at all, in curnosl or 
ol^tuttlly. That is the end and event of 
..tW'.jnattcr. To account for ibis, shall 
that they have so ofloudod (.iod 
by.^Amlecting liis warnings, as to have 
his grace ? Coitamly we may 
..•#y ^tthis is not the method of obtain- 
,ib^his graces and that his grace is ne- 
iry to our conversion. Neglecting 
lings is not the way to obtain God’s 
; and God's grace is necessary to 


fSS 

conversion. I'hc young, I repeat 
want not warnings.' Is it new ? is it nm. 
heanl ot i is it not, on the contrary, tlic' 
intelligpiu'e of every week, flic experienc* 
of every neighbourhood, tlvat young men 
and young women are cut otf ? Man is, 
in every sense, a flower of the lield. The 
llovver is liable to be cut down in its 
bloom and perfection, as well as in its 
withering and its decays. So is man : 
and one probable cause of this ordination 
ot' IVovidcnce is, that no one of any age 
may be so confident of life as to a!low hiin- 
sell to transgress fJod’s laws; that all of 
every age may live in constant awe of 
their Maker. 

1 do admit, that warnings come the 
thicker upon us as we grow old. We 
have more admonitions both in our re¬ 
membrances, and in our observations, 
and of more kinds. A man, vviio has 
passed a long life, has to remember pre¬ 
servations from ilanger, which' ought 
to inspire him both with thankfulness 
and caution. Yet I fear we are very 
deficient in both these qualities. We call 
our preservations oscajies, not preserva¬ 
tions, and so we feel no thankfulness for 
them : nor do we turn them into rcligioua 
cautions. When (iod presowwl us, lia 
moani to warn us. When .such instances, 
therefore have no cfii*ct upon our minds^ 
we are guilty before Ciod of neglecting 
his warnings. Most especially if we have 
occasiiyi to add to all other reasons for 
gratitude this momentous question, IdUiat 
would have bi'come of us, what 
have been our condition, if wc had 
rished in the danger by vvliieli our lives 
wcri! threatened ? The jiarable of the 
fig-tree (Luke, xiii. verse (>.) is a most apl 
Sciipturc for persoms under ilie circum¬ 
stances wo liave described. Whim the 
IjOid had said, “ cut it down; why cum- 
bei'Ofh It the grouml ?" he was entreated 
to try it one year longer ; and tlien if it 
proved not fruitful, to cut it down, 
(.’lirist himself there makes llie .application 
twice over (venses dd and .'itli), e.xcept 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish/* 
if th<- present, or if the then, .state of our 
conscience and of our souHtcall up thi^, 
relleclion, tiieii are we very guil^ inde^,^ 
if such preservations leave nn-^^ligl- ' 
ous impression upon us: or if we cufl'er 
the temporaty iwprcaiiua to pau off 
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witjkout producing in us a change for the allowing it to be unusuiU in the ui 
better. extent of the terms; in a certain 

Infirmities, whether they be of health, derabk* degree the descriptibn^af 
or of age, decay, and weakness, are warn- many old persons. Many f«el dp 
ings. And it has been asked, with some »»«« « 

degree of wonder, wliy they make so 
little impression as they do? One chief 
reason is this : they xvho liavo waited for 
warnings of this kind before they would 
be converted, ha\-e generally waited until some virtue or other to be yet own Ibanjf,’^ 


hearts, that the words “growtj* 
sin,” belong to them in sonic 
is very formidable. 'Fhey feel sotftrf^raiSf 
and detilcinent to be yet 
some deep corruption to beyet i 


they are become hardened in sin. Their 
habits are* fixed. 'I'hoir character hits 
taken its shape and form. Their dispo- 
.sition is thoroughly inflated and invested 
with sin. When it is come to this case, 
it is difficult for any call to be heard ; for 
any w'aniing to operate. It is difficult; 
but “ with Go<l all things an* possible." If 
there be. the will and the sincere endea¬ 
vour to reform, the grace of God can 
give the power. Altlumgh, therefore, 
they who wait for the advances «if age, 
the perception of dcca}’, the probable' 
approach of death, before they turn thoin- 
bolve.s seriously to religion, have, waited 
much too long, ha%e neglected, and des¬ 
pised, and defied many s(»lemn warnings 
in the course of their lives ; have wair^ 
indcetl till it be next to impossible that 
they turn at all from their former ways: 
yet this is not a reason uhy they should 
continue in neglect of the warnings which 
now press upon them; and tvhich at 
length they begin to perceive; but just 
the contrary. I’hc effort is greater, but 
thejccessity is greate''. It is their last 
14 |k and their last trial, i put the 
<^Sco( a man grown old in sin. If the 
warnings of old age briiig him round to 


yet acc]uircd, or yet, however, to bS# 
brought nearer to what it ought to 
than it has hitherto been brought^ Now, 
if the warnings of age taught u$ nothing 
else, they might teach us thi.si: th^if?^ 
these things are to bo done, thoy -fnasPDC 
dune soon ; they must be set ab«ut forth- 
with, in good earnest, and with strong’ 
n'solutiun. The work is most momentous; 
the time is short. The day is far speiit; 
the evening is come on ; the night is at 
hand. 

Lastly ; I conceive that this discourse 
points out the true and only way of ma¬ 
king old age comfortable; and tliat is, by 
making it the means of religious improvu- 
lucnt. 1-ct a man be beset by ever so 
many bodily complaints, bowed down by 
ever so many infirmities ; if he find his 
scml grown and growing better, his serious¬ 
ness increased, his obedience more regular 
and more exact, his inward principles and 
dispositions improved from what they were 
formerly, and continuing to improve; 
that man bath a fountain of comfort and 
consolation springing up withiir hiu|.v 
Infirmities, which have this effect, are.i 
infinitely bcttcT than strength 4id b^lth-.*, 
themselves: though these, consadw<j5 


religion, happy is that man in bis old age, independently of their coasequencpit 


above any thing lie was in any other part 
of his life. But if these warnings do not 
affect him, there is nothing left in thir- 
world which wiHr We arc not to set 
limits to GotTs grace, operating according 
to his good pleasure ; but we say there is 
nothing t7t this world; there is nothing in 
the course of nature, and the order of 
human afffairs, which will affect him, if 
the feelings of do not. I put the case 
of a man grown old in sin, and, though 
|pld, continuing the practice of sin: that, 
iPt is said, in the full latitude of the e.\- 
^Jmssion, describe^ a worse case than is 
commonly met with. Would to God that 
4lhe case was mure rare than it is I But 


be justly esteemed th* greate.st of >iul,‘ 
blessings, and of all gifts. The ^^Id age,' 
of a virtuou.s man admits of a dlifcrehC'' 
and of a most consoling desciiption. 

Ji is this property of old age, 
that its proper and most rational cpif^ ' 
consists in the consciuusnes of spii 
amendment. A very pious writer 
the following representation of thisj 
of human life, when employed antH 
pied as it ought to be, and when If 
been drawn to its close by a courM- 
virtue and rcl^ion; ** To the intelli| 
and virtuous,” says our author, “ ole 
present-s a scene of tranquil enjoyn^ 
of obedient appetites, of well reguk 
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^ns, yf maturity in knowledge, and 
m prejmralmn for imiuorttility. In. 
j^erefie and dignified state, placed, as 
pfe,’.pu’the,coniines of two worlds, 
f^mfcd of a good man reviews what is 
^di^wit^ the complucency of an ap- 
>{>h}v^ coH^pience, and looks forward 
'witk 'Igui^ie cuntideuce in the mercy of 
God, ahdivsith devout aspirations tu- 
v^ards bis eternal and ever inercasing fa- 
’^odr." 

SKUMON XXXVft 

t B^thc Rev. William Paley, D.D. 

Prcaervatioii and Recovery from 
* Sin. 

Tirirs, ii. 11, 18. 

For the jsract* of Owl, that hrii’gpth ».'vlvat!on, 
Ii.ith appeared niito all men, fe.iehing us, 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this picsciit woild. 

There arc certain particular texts of 
Sciipture which are of inestimable use; 
for I Inti in a few, short, clear words, they 
show us the t^uni of onr duty. JSuch 
texts ought to l)c deeply fixed and im¬ 
printed upon our memorfes; to be writ¬ 
ten, inde^, upon our hearts. The text, 
which 1 have read to you, is entitled to 
this distinction. No single sentence that 
ever was written down for the direction 
of mankind, comprises more important 
ti^th ill Ics^roum. Tlic text gives us a 
riuc df life and conduct; and U'lls us, 
(hAto laydown for mankind this rule, 
lUid eiilorce It by the promise of salva- 
tipn, was a groat object of the Gospel be- 
ilUt.publiduxl in the world. Tiic Gospid 
in^lit include other objects, and answer 
ot|i^_ purposes ; but as far as related to 
tlt^E^l^i^l&tioa of life and conduct, this 
and its purpose. The rule, 
is, that, “ denying ungodliness 
uly Justs, we should live yober- 
3udy, and godly in this pre- 
We must begin *' by (/cfly- 
,^i|^|^Jiness and worldly lusts 
means, that vve must resist or 
all sins of licentiousness, de- 
aiul intemperance.; for these 
are specifically meant by world¬ 



ly lusts. And tlicse must be denied ; tlial 
is, they must either be withstood jji the 
first instance, or the evil courses into 
which they have drawn us must be broken 
off. 

^Vllen a rule of morals is plain ami 
positive, it is seldom that theiv is any 
advantage in enlarging upon the rule it¬ 
self, We only weaken it by dilating it. 

I shall emjdoy, therefore, my present 
discourse in ofiering such heads of advice 
as may be likely, by God's blessing, to 
as.^i>t us in rendering obedience to the 
rule hud down for us; an obedience upon 
which salvation depends. 

l-'irst, tin'll, I observe conceniing licen¬ 
tious practices, that it is most practicable 
to be entirely innocent; that it is a more 
easy thing to withstand them altogether, 
than it is to set bounds to their indulgence. 
This is a point not sufficiently under¬ 
stood : though true it is. not believed. 
Men know not what they are doing when 
they enter upon vicious course's : w hat n 
struggle, what a contest, what misery, 
what torment they are preparing for 
tJiornselvcs. I trust that there is hardly a 
man or woman living who enters into a 
course of sin with tlie design of remaining 
ill it to the end ; who can brave the pu* 
iiishmout of hell; who intends to die in 
that state of sure perdition, to w'hich a 
course of unre(>euted sin must bring him 
or her. No, tliat is not the plan even of 
the worst, much less of the generality pf 
mankind. Their plan is to allow thea||||| 
selves to a certain length, and there 
tor a certain time, and then reform ; in 
such and such opportunities and tcnipta- 
lions, but in no more. Now, to such 
}H>rson.s and to such plans, I say this, tliat 
it would not have cost them one-tenth of 
the moitification, pain aiid self^exiial, to 
have kept themselves at a distance from 
sin, that it must and will cost them to 
break it ofi’: adding the futther coiisi- 
deration, that, so Jong as men pi-cserve 
theii iiinuceuce, the consciousness do¬ 
ing what is right is both the strongest pos¬ 
sible support of their rosoluti«m, and the 
most i-onstant source of satisfaction to ^ 
their tlioughts: but diat when men once ' 
beoin to givewaj to vicious iudulgcacfes,#. # 
another state of things takes place in their 
breasts. Disturbance at the la-art,utrua- 
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glcs and defeats, resolutions and relapses, 
self-reproach and sclf-rondcinnation, drive 
out all quietness and tranquilliiy of con¬ 
science. IVace within is at an end. All 
is unsettled. Di<l the young and unex¬ 
perienced know the truth of this matter; 
how much easier it is to keep innocency 
than to return to it; how great and ter¬ 
rible^ is the danger that they do not re¬ 
turn to it at all; surely they would see, 
and see in a light strong enough to in¬ 
fluence their determination, that to ad¬ 
here inviolably to the rules of temperance, 
soberness, and chastity, was their safety, 
their wisdom, their happiness. 1 low many 
bitter thoughts does the innocent man 
avoid ? Serenity and cht'erfulness are 
his portion. Hope is continually pour¬ 
ing its halm into his soul. His h(>art is 
at rest, while othei’S are goaded and tor¬ 
tured by the stings of a wounded con¬ 
science, the remonstrances and risings np 
of principles which they cannot forget; 
pcrpeUially teased by returning teinjita- 
tions, perpetually lamenting defeated re¬ 
solutions. “ There is no peace unto the 
wicked, saith my Cod.’' 'J'here is no 
Comfort in such u life as this, let a man’.s 
outward circumstances be what tfiey will. 
Genuine satisfaction of mind is not at¬ 
tainable under the n^ciirriiig conscious¬ 
ness of being immci'sed in a course of sin, 
and the still n^maining prevalence of reli¬ 
gious principles. Vet either this must be 
^ c. state of a sinner till he recover again 
j||| virtuous coursi's, or it must be a state, 
^^Rniteiy worse; that is, it m'tst be a 
state of entire surrender, of himself (o a 
life of sin, which will Ih' tollowed 113 ' a 
death of despair, by ruin fiiuil and eter¬ 
nal; by the wrath of God; by tlie pains 
of hell. 

But, secondly, in what manner, and 
by w'hat mctlnjds are sins to be broken 
off? for although the maxim which we 
have delivered be perfectly and certainly 
tarue» namely, that ife is eas«* and happi- 
nets to preserve innocence entii-ely, com¬ 
pared with what it is to recover our in- 
nt^nce, ot even to set bounds to guilt, yet 
it is a trtith which all cannot receive. I 
do not mean that all will not acknow- 
*ledge it, for I believe that those will be 
most ready to give their assent to it, who 
&el themselves bound and entangled-by 
the chain of their sin. But it is not 
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applicable to every man's case; b^auSe 
many liaving already fallen into vicious 
courses, have no longer to consider how 
much better, how much happier it woifld ' 
have liec'n for them, to have adhered close¬ 
ly to the laws of virtue and religion att^rst, 
but how to extricate themselves from the 
bad condition in which they are placed at 
present. Now to expect to breiBc off sin, in 
any manner, without pain and difficulty, 
a vain expectation. It is to expect a mo¬ 
ral impossibility. Such expectations 
ought not to ijc held out, because tlicy 
are sure to deceive; and because they 
who act under i»ucli encouragemcnt;<ind- 
ing themselves deceived, will never per- 
.•-ist in their endeavours to any purpose of 
actual reformation. Ail mankind feel a 
reluctance to part with their sins. It 
must be so. It arises from the very na¬ 
ture of temptation, by which they are 
drawn into sin. Feeling then this strong 
reluctance, it is very natural for men to 
do what great numbers do, namely, pro¬ 
pose to themselves to part with their 
sins by degrees ; thinking that they can 
more easily doit in this way than in any 
other. It presents to tlieir view a kind of 
compromise; a temporary hope of en¬ 
joyment, for t^e present, at least, the cri¬ 
minal plea.sures to which they have ad¬ 
dicted tlieniselves, or the criminal ad¬ 
vantages they are making, together with 
thi’ cxjieetation of a final reform. I be¬ 
lieve, as I have already said, that this is 
a t'ourse into which great numbers fall; 
and thereii'ic it becomes a question of 
very great iiiiportance whether it be a 
safe and siu cessful course or not. \Vhat 
I am speaking of is the trying to break 
oft' our sins by degrees. Now, in the 
first place, it is contrary to principle. 

A man is supposed to feel the guilt and 
dangiT of the practices which he foUdws. 
He must be supposed to perceive be¬ 
cause he is supposed to resolve to quit 
them. His resolution is founded upon, 
springs from, this perfection. Whetdore 
1 say, that it is in contradictior^'to 'prin¬ 
ciple, to allow ourselves evai once More 
to sin, after we have truly become iMi- 
sible of the guilt, the danger, and the« 
consequences of it. It is, from 
known and wilful sin. I own t dorifct 
see how- the plan of gradually dini&im- 
ing a sinful habit can be cinwisfentilfKtn* 
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or can prorecd from, sincere religious 
principles: for, as to what rctiiains of 
thfi, habit, it implies an e.\pvess allowr- 
ance of oursdves in sin, which is utterly 
inconsistent with sincerity. Whoever 
conttnues in the practice of any one 
known sin, ^n''defiance of (lod’s com¬ 
mands, cannot, so continuing, hope to 
find merej^: but with respect to so much 
of the habit us is yt‘t allowed by him to 
nnnain, he is so continuing, and liis con- 
tinuuDCO is part of his ))liiii. 'J'ljese at- 
U'tnjits, theii'fore, at gradual reloi mu¬ 
tton, do not jirocecd from a true vital 
ndi^oiis priiK ipIe : which principle, suc¬ 
coured by (ioil’s grace, is the only thing 
that can .•stami against sin strengthened 
by habit. 

So I shoulil reason upon tlu* case, 
looking at it in its own naiiiu-. 'J’he 
next question is, I low is it ili fact? Is it. 
in tael better? Is it in experience more 
successful than from its nature we should 
expect it to be? Now I ain nuicli afraid, 
that all the proof which can be drawn ei¬ 
ther from observation, or consciousness; 
is against it. Of other men we must 
judge by ol;‘ervaii(>n : of mirselves by 
consciousness. What happens then to 
gradual reformation ? Perpetual relapses, 
perpetually defeati-d and weakened reso¬ 
lutions. The principh' of resistance is 
weakened b'y every relapse. I)id the 
mortification of u defeat incite and (|uick- 
en men to strongci’ efioits, it would he 
well. Hut it liiuj a contrary effi-ct; it len¬ 
ders every succet'ding exmlion more fee¬ 
ble. The checked indulgences, which, 
in the progress of our fancied amendment, 
we allow ourselves, are more than sufli- 
cientto feed desin .to keep up the force and 
strength of temptation: nay, perhaps the 
temptation acquires more Ibrcc from the 
partial curb which we impose upon it. 
Thc(]||p'hilc the temptation remains with 
UiUDatcd, or perhaps augmented, strengtli, 
our rt solution is sutVering continual rolax- 
aidon;‘our endeavours become unsatksfac- 
tory eveti to ourselves, 'fhis miserable 
smuggle cannot be imitntained long. Al- 
titoUgh tiolhing but persevering in it could 
Kave Us, we do not persevere. Finding not 
but difficulty, increased and increas- 
^^mmculty, men give up the cause: that 
•s'* 4hdy try to settle themselves into sonic 
of 'Uiifiking' which may quiet their 
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consciences and their fears. They fall 
back to their sins: and when they-find 
their ronsciences easier, they think their 
guilt less, whereas it is only their con- 
seienee that is become more insensible, 
their reasoning more treacherous and de¬ 
ceitful. 'I'hc danger is what it was, of 
greater; the guilt is so too. Would to 
(lod we could say, that gradual relbrms 
were frequently successful. 'I'hey arc 
what men often attenijit: they are, alas, 
what men usually fail in. 

U is painful to seem to discourage en¬ 
deavours of any kind after aineiidment; 
but It is iieee.s,-ary to adverlisi* men of 
their danger. If one method of going 
a])c.n( an imptutant work be imposing in 
exjntUalKUi. aifd jet, in truth, likely to 
eiul in linn, can any thing be more ne- 
cessaiy than to sit forth tliis danger and 
this consequence piainlj ? This is pre¬ 
cisely the case witli gradual reforms. 
'I'hey do not very niueli alarm our pas¬ 
sions; ttwy sooth our couvciene«-s. They 
do not alarm our passions, because 
the absiduto rupture is not to come yet. 
We are not yet entirely and totally to bid 
adieu to our pleasures and indulganres, 
never to enjoy or return to them any 
more. We only have in view to wean 
and withdraw ourselves from them by de¬ 
grees; and this is not so harsh and formi¬ 
dable a resolution as the other. 'S'et it 
sooths our consciences. It presents the 
semblance and appearance of repentiM 
aiul reforming. It confesses our 
of sin and danger. It takes up the pur- 
pose, it would fain encourage us with tlie 
liope, of delivering ourselves from this 
condition. Ilut what is the result ? Feed¬ 
ing in the mean time, and fomenting 
tliose passions which are to la; controlled 
and resisted, adding, by every iusluiice 
of giving vvaj to them, fresh force and 
strengtli to habits which are to be broken 
otf, our constanv'y is subdued before our 
work is accomplished. eoiainiic 

j'ielding to the importunity of temptation. 
We have gained nothin^iy our miserable 
endeavour, but the moHi/ication of de¬ 
feat. Our sins are still ix'peated. Tlie 
state of our salvaduii is where it was^ 
Oil! it is a laborious, a diflicXiU, a 
painful work, to shake off sin ; ti> change 
the course of a sinful lilc; to quit gratiii- 
ctOions to which wc have been accus- 

Q 2 
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tomed, because wo porcoive tlu in to bo 
unlawful ‘•rMtificatiuns; aii<l to find sa¬ 
tisfaction ill othors which aio innocoiil 
anil \irtuous. If m ono tiling inoro tliini 
another itaiid in iiocil ol (lod’s holy 
succour arul assistunoo, of tlio aid and 
infiuonce ol liis bhsM'd Spirit upon our 
souls, it is in the work of rofonnaiion, 
Rut can wo roasonal)ly o\}K'ct it whilst 
wo arc not sincoio? And 1 say again, 
that the plan of gradual rofonnaiion is in 
contradiction to principle, and so lar in- 
sincori-. Is there not reason to believe 
that this may in some measure account 
for the failure of those rosolutams ? 

But it will be asked of us, what bettor 
plan have we to offer? \Vc answer, to 
break off our sins at once. 'I’liis is pro¬ 
perly to ungodliness ,ifid worldly 

lusts, 'Miis is truly to do, what, ac¬ 
cording to the api'stle, the Grace ot 
(Jod teaches us to do. Acting thus, we 
may pray, we may humbly hope for 
the assistance of God's spirit in the work 
and struggle through which we have to 
gn. And I take upon me to say, that all 
experience is in favour of this plan, in 
prefeivnco to that of a gradual reform ; 
in favour of it, both w ith respect to ease 
Mill happiness, Y’c do not pretend but 
that a conflict witli desire must be sup¬ 
ported, but that great resolution is ne¬ 
cessary ; yet we teach, tliat the pain of 
the ell'ort is lessened by this meliioii, as 
far as it ran be lessened at all. I’assions 
ewiVi/, firmly denied and resisted, and 
■ot kept up by occasional iiuhi'gences, 
lose their power of lonneiitui'i. Ifabits, 
absolutely and totally disused, lose their 
hold. It is the nature of man. They then 
leave us at liberty to seek and to find 
happiness elsewhere, in better things: to 
enjoy, as well as to practise, virtue . to 
draw comfort from religion; to dwell 
upon its hopes; to pursue its duties; to 
acquire a love, a ta'te, .'inil relish for its 
exercises and meditations. 

One very general- cause of entangle¬ 
ment in habits of sin, is the connexion 
which they have with our way of liti*, 
with our business, with the objects that 
are continually thrown in our way, with 
the practices and usages which prevail in 
the company we keep. Kvery condition 
of life has its particular temptation. And 
not only so, but when w« have fallen into 


evil habits, these habits so mix them¬ 
selves w ith our method of life, return so 
upon us at their usual times, njid places, 
and oecurreiiee of objects, that it be¬ 
comes very difficult to break the habit 
without a general change of our whole 
system. Mow I say, whenever this is a 
man’s case, that ho cannot shake oft' his 
sins witlioiit giving up his way of Hfe, he 
must give up that also, let it cost what 
il, will. I’or it is, in truth, no other sa¬ 
crifice than what our Saviour himself in 
the strhngest terms enjoins, when he bids 
his disciples to pluck out a right eye, 
or cut oft' a right bund (that is, surrender 
whatever is most dear or valuable to 
th('iii'), that they be not cast with all 
their mendjcrs into hell fire. If a trade 
or business cannot be followed without 
giving iiilo practices which conscience 
does not approve, vve must relinquish the 
trade or luisiness itsi If. If it cannot be fol¬ 
lowed w ithout bringing us into the way of 
teni[>tarion to intemperance, more than we 
can vvitiistand, or in fact do withstand, wc 
must also relinquish it, and tum ourselves 
to some safer course. If the company we 
keep, the conversation welicar, the objects 
that surround us, tend to draw us, and 
do in fact draw us, into debauchery and 
licentiousness, w-e must fly from the 
place, the company, and the objects, no 
matter with what reluctance wc do so, 
or what loss and inconvenience vve suffer 
by doing it. 'This may appear to bo 
a haul lesbon? it is,' ncvertlielcss, what 
right reason dictates, and what, as hath 
already bcr.i observed, our Saviour him- 
M‘lf oiijoins, i». terms made as strong and 
fornblo as he could make them. 

Sometimes men arc led by prudential 
motivis, or I'j motives of mere inclinu- 
tion, li, change their employment, their 
habitation, or their station of life. 'J hese 
occasions, aflbnl excellent andin^luablc 
opportunities for correcting anePbreak- 
ing off any vicious habits which wc may 
have contracti'd. It is when many asso¬ 
ciations, which give strength to a sinful 
habit, arc interru])ted and dissolved by 
the change which has taken place, that 
wc can best resolve to conquer the sin, 
and set out upon a new course and a 
new life. The man who does not take ^ 
advantage of such opportunities when 
they arise, has not the salvation oC his 
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.soul at lioart: nevertheless, they are not 
to he wailotl tor. 

But to those sudden changes which we 
reeuininond, will it he objected that they 
are seldom lasting ? Is this the fact.' 
Are they more liable to fai^ than at¬ 
tempts to change gratlually ? I liiUlk lM)t. 
And then* isj^always this diirereiice be¬ 
tween them. A sutUleii change is sin¬ 
cere at the time : a gradual chauge. ne¬ 
ver is such truly and pioperly ; and this 
is a momentous distinction. In* e\ery 
view and in every allowance, and in 
every jiU'a ol' human Iraiity, we must 
distinguisli beivveen what is coiisisU'nt 
witii sincerity, and what is nut, .And in 
these tuo iiu'liiods ol setting about a n*- 
I'oiIllation, by reason of ilieir dill'erent 
character i/i I his respect, the lirst may, 
though with I’ear and humility, espeet 
the help ol Ciod’s.aiding Suirir, tlie oilier 
haidlycaii. Kor whilst nm by snrpiise 
and unpremediiaiedly we fall into casual 
Sills, but wliilst by plan and Ujirni sys¬ 
tem wc allow ourselves in licences, 
which, though not so many or so gre.-it 
as before, are still, wln'iuwir tlnw are 
indulged, so many known sins; whilst, 
in a word, though wc imagine eurselu s 
to be in a progiess of amenclnu-nf, we 
yet deliberately continue to sm, our en- 
ileavours are. so conupted, J will not 
.say by imperfeetion, but l>y insincerity, 
that we can hardly hope to call down 
upon them the blessing of .Almiglity 
(.iod, 

Ileformation is ne\e,r impossiblenor. 
ill a strict sense, can it lie said to be 
doubtiul. Notlimg is, propeiiy speak¬ 
ing, doubtful, which it is in a man's 
power to uccoin]>lish ; nothing is duubt- 
lul to us, but wluit is jij.ieed out of tin; 
teach of our will, or depends upon causes 
which we cumiol intlueiice ; and this is 
not tMIlease with reformation from sin. 
On the Ollier hand, if we look to e.\pc- 
nonce, we are compidlcd, though with 
grief of hi-art, to confess, that the danger 
is very great of a man, wiio is engaged 
in a course of sin, never reforming Irftm 
his sin at all. Oh, lit this danger be 
known! Let it stand, like a llaming 
sword, to turn us asidi* from the road to 
vice. Lot it offer its<‘lf in its full mag¬ 
nitude. Ja;t it strike, as it ought, the 
souls of those who are upon the brink, 
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perhaps, of their whole future fate; who 
are tempted; and wiio are deliberating 
about entering some course of sin. ^ 

Let also the perception ami com ince¬ 
ment of this danger sink dwp into the 
hearts of all who are in such a situation, as 
thattiiey must either reform or perish.'1'hey 
hiive it ID their power, and it must be now 
their only hope, by strong and firm ex- 
eition, to make tlicm.solves an exception 
to llif general lot of iiabitual sinners. It 
must be'an exci ption. If they leave 
things to their course, they will .share the 
fate in which they .see others, involved 
in guilt like themselves, end tlwir lives. 
It is only by a most strenuous effort they 
cull rescue themselves from it. We ap- 
juize iheni, that their best hope is in a 
sud(fei) and comjilrte chang<*, sincerely 
bignii, laitlifnlly persisUd in; broken, 
it is jKWsible, liy human frailly, but ne¬ 
ver changed into a ditl'erenl plan, never 
(leebniiig into a compromised, partial, 
gradual nfoim; on the contrary, re- 
siinnsl wnb the same siiuerity as that 
Wiiii w'liici) It set out, ami witli a tiarce of 
ii-solulion, and an earnestness of prayer. 
inensiMsI in proportion to the dealer 
view they have acquired of llieir dangei 
ami ol tiu'ir wiiiif. 

S K H -M () N XXXVII. 

By tlie Ilev, Dr. Is.aac IJ.akrovv. 

Of the Excellency of the Christiaii 
Reliiriun. 

I C.r. ii. (>. 

Wr shall sivak wisiluin to Ihcige which arc 
pei'lcet. 

'I'lir. meaning of these, words 1 take to 
be tins : “ That however sumc parts of 
the (’liristian doctrine, which St. Paul 
discoveri’d unto those w hom fie instructed 
therein, without the advantagi-s of suli- 
tile reasoniug or elegant language, might 
seem to persons really ignorant, or In*, 
thonglit foolish and imrea-sonablc by men 
prepc'^sessed with contrary notions and 
corrupt affections; yet that the whole doc¬ 
trine when entirely disclosed unto perfect 
men, such as are of adult and im¬ 
proved understaudings, void of prtjudn'c 
and free from vicious dispositions, w ould 
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appear wisflom : lhat is. not only f x.iflly 
true, but hi^lily iiiiporiaiit and 
adapt'd to attain the Ih si ends, ovrii ‘>u< li 
as are tn:iiuri“>lly the nmst e\e»'l!enl, 
namely, the ^luiilyiiii' ol" (Jod, and tlic 
salvation fil men." 'I'liis seeni‘> to be the 
meaning of Si. I’aul’.s a-sseiiion; and Irmn 
benee I will ende:i\(;ur biielly to repre¬ 
sent some oftlie pe( ul’cir excellein i-. s and 
perreclions of tlic Christian religion, 
wln'i'eby ibe truth and wisdom thereof 
will be iully evincerl. 

"I'he iirst c.vcelleiicy peciiliat (o the 
Christian doclnne, is, lhat it goes us a 
true, prtiper, and complete ehaiacler or 
notion of Cod ; .such as perfectly agrees 
with what tin* best reason dictates, the 
works of nature declare, ancient tradition 
<loth attest, and common experience tes¬ 
tify ; sucli a charai U r as ten Is to pro¬ 
duce in ns love and ivsercncc towards 
Cod, and to engage us to the siiictcsf 
duty' ami ohedience. It ascribes unto 
him the highest and greatest pt rfectioiis 
of,nature. In his essence it npresciits 
Iiiin one, eU’rnal, perleetly simple and 
pine, onmipresenl, oinnisi u nt, ,omnipo¬ 
tent, iiidi jM-ndeiit, imjia^'-il'le, and im¬ 
mutable ; also as to his will and ni.inner 
of acting, most afisolute and (ice, good 
and hetiigM, holy and jiist, trm- and taiili- 
ful. It acknowledgi s him the maker and 
preserver of all beings, bolh matni il and 
immaterial, visible and uuisihie. I' at¬ 
tributes to him sujiiemc majesty and aii- 
tl^rity over all ; it informs us, lh.it he 
framed this visible world lor oiu use and 
benefit, preserving it. and govenung us, 
with a particular care and provKh-nce. It 
tiiscovers to us, tli.il lie deals very len- 
cleily with rational creatures, being ex¬ 
ceedingly careful of thiir good, most i.c- 
lU’ftccnl and merriful towards tlicin; th.if 
he coinpasMonates their suflering, is ui- 
^'linablo and ready to iivipthfin in tln ir 
need, and to pardon their ofl'enees. if 
they earnestly desire and .ipply to him for 
it; and yet not so, as to indulge them in 
any wicked practices; he heing imp;u- 
tialiy just, amt infle.vibly severe, towards 
all who obstinately persist in their ini- 
tpiities. In .short, it descrilK’S him most 
amiable in his goodness, most teriihleiu 
bis justice, most gloiious and ligiiteous 
Lu all bia ways of pruvide.uce. in tlic 
Christian doctrine, ibeic is nothing in¬ 


termixed unworthy of, or misbecoming 
Cod, iiolliiiig added whU’his repugnant 
to vviiat luitiiral li:;ht disi > ms and ap¬ 
proves; ihougli it discoveis soineihing 
which that could not, concerning God’s 
iiicoinpiehensible n.ituie and manner of 
existence, his unseareliable eoiinsel.'i jpf 
wisdom, his aduurabie methods of pro¬ 
vidence, whereby he displl^'s his good- 
nexs and glorifies Ins Justiee. .-Vnd as it 
became (iod to reveal the--e truths which 
werenqt in ihe jiovvei of man to compre¬ 
hend, so they vvoiulerfnlly con.spiring with 
those perteelions of Coil, which are 
otherwise discernible by us, do most evi¬ 
dently eoidinn the divinity of them. For 
as the gospel relate.^ nothing of divine 
things contnulictory to reason, though it 
informs us of m.uty particulai’s whii hno 
man's understanding could cvn- conceive 
and penetrate; we’m.iy' therefore Justly 
piesume iteaine from a superior wisdom, 
and to be worthy of tlod. That Com! 
should send down his eternal Son to par¬ 
take of our nature, and appear in our 
flesh, that he might thereby with the ut- 
mo.st advantage discover (iod’s merciful 
intention towards us, and .set IxTore us 
an e.xact pattern of good life ; that by bis 
obvilience and patience he might expiate 
our sills and lecimcile us to God, also 
r.iise in us a hope of, and lead us in the 
way to, eternal ha|)piiiess; this is, in- 
dcid, .1 mystery, a ilejnh of wisdom, (ar 
e.xeeiiiing our thought or conlrivance, 
and which, iliough not routrary to rea¬ 
son, yet is wiiut we may bvtter admire, 
than we can understaiid. O let us on the 
Ol casion say with .loh and the fsainnst, 
Ltnit, ’u/ifit is iiiari ihaf than sliuiihlsl 
t/ms waiynij'if aiul set fhy heat t vvan him ; 
tit (he s</!i tif 'iiiiin, (hut thou hiukest such 
arroiint oj htm * 

And thus to instil inio the minds of 
men a right and worthy notion n^God, 

IS most evidently a great excellency of 
any doctrine or religion; for according 
to men’s conception.^ of God, their prac¬ 
tice whether religious or moral will be 
very mucJi regulated. If men conceive 
well of God, that will induce (hem to 
render him such worship and obedience, 
us is worthy of, and acceptable to him ; 
if they arc ignorant of, or misfaken about 
biiri, they will perform such services, as 
will neither become nor please him. 
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A serond groat cxcolK-noy, {MTuliar to 
thf Christian ichgion, is, that it givi-s ns 
a faithful account of oursdvcs, coriccrn- 
ing onr nature, origijial, and end ; of our 
state, past, present, and ti> < oiix'; points 
about which no reason, history or expe¬ 
rience could ever otherwise restdvi- or sa- 
tWy us in. It feaehes us that we < <»nsist 
of u frail at)d mortal body, fashioned 
by God out of tlie earth, and of an 
iintnortal spirit deriw-d Jrojn heaven, 
Av'herttby we understami ilie ilignity of our 
nature, the gieat obligations we !«> under 
to Ciod, and how we ought to behave both 
towards him and ourselves, answerable 
to and worthy of such a liigh biilh and 
qtialjty. It informs us that we were ori¬ 
ginally designed hy a voluntary obe- 
dn-nce to glorify onr Maker, and by so 
doing to jiartake of Ins ('ternal joy and 
felicity; and that we wen; accoidingly 
created in a stat*’ agreeable to tliose pur¬ 
poses, lit to .s<T\e (iod, and capable 
thereby to continue tor ever liapjiy ; Init 
that hy our wilful dist'bedii nee we lapsed 
from thence, into a wretclied state of 
blindness, liisonler, fiailty, sorrow, and 
trouble. It farther aerptainis iis, |i(»w' 
being thus aiiejiated from (’umI, .ind es- 
po--ed to the «'rie< ls of his ju.st ilispleastinx 
we .tiv yet again l^y Ins e\eeednig inen y 
and favour put into a cajiaeily' of being 
far more iiappy than we weie lx fore, 
if we will return unto tlod. and comply 
with his re.veale<l will; or if we ohsii- 
nately coiitmiie in our degeneracy and 
disobedience, that we shall imxst assured¬ 
ly jdungo ourselv<-8 <l<-eper into an abyss 
of endless misery. It fully i-epresKiils lo 
us, what shall he our liitiire state and fi¬ 
nal doom, aeeoiding lo our demeunor 
and di'sert.s in this life ; w hat a strict trial, 
a .severe judgiiienl all our actions, even 
cnir passant words and most secret 
tliouglits, imisi hereafter undergo, and 
how wcsh.iU Imeitiier exceedingly happy 
or extremely niiserahU* for ever. It is this 
doctrine only which fully resolves us, 
wherein the linal end and happiness of man 
consisteth, and what is the way of attaining 
it; assuring us it consists, not in n con¬ 
fluence of temporal things, but in the 
favour and enjoyment of God ; and that 
thi.s happiness is only to be obtained by a 
sincere and constant obedience to (iod’s 
holy laws, by the practice of sucli jiicty 


and virtue as this doctrine prescribes. 
'I'hese important truths, so uselul to sa¬ 
tisfy our minds and direct our lives, are 
in the gos'jiel very clearly revealed; name¬ 
ly, that man w'as at first made in a happy 
state, and fell from thence by his inisbe- 
liaviour; that lie allerwards became 
prone to vice and subject to pain; that 
our souls survive the body; an<l that 
alter this life tliere, shall lie a day of 
leekoning and jiidgnieiit, according lo 
whieli good men, who are here often 
iiiiu h nhlicted, shall be then reward<-d 
W'ltli joy and glory; and had men, who 
coinmoiiiy prosper here, slnill he se¬ 
verely ])nin'«hed ; tliese are points that llie 
wisest men have always surmi''«d, yet 
coidd not be cv ilaintif; Init wliose rational 
conji'ctuns our religion doth posiiively 
and espressjy assert and esfabli'-h, 

Aimllier pi'ciiiiar exeollcney of our 
religion is, that it jirt'scribes aii eceu- 
nue Mile of life, most agreeable to reason 
and to our nature, most emubu ivc to 
onrwellaie ami conteut, tending lo pro¬ 
cure each man’s private gootl, and to pro¬ 
mote the jndilie beni'ld of all, liy the 
sfri.’i oliservaiiee wlnTcof vve bring our 
human nature to a n seiuhlanci' of the 
divine ; and we shall also thereby olitain 
God’s f.ivonr, oblige and beiietit men, 
and piocure to omselves the conve- 
nieiK les «»( a sober life, and the plc-asurc 
of a good conscieiiee. Tor if vve examine 
the. precejits which respect our duty to 
God, what can b<; inori* just, pleasant 
or benelicial to us, than are those dntk*s 
of piety which our n-hgion enjoins? 

hat is inojc lit and rea-vinahle, than 
that we sliould most highly estomu and 
honour liini, who is mo.sl c.xcellent ? that 
we should hear the sincerest alFeciion for 
him, who is perfv'Ct giiodness himself, and 
imisl hcnefieial t(» Us ? that we should 
ha.'e the most awful diead of him. that i.s 
infinitely powerful, Imly and just? tliat 
we should be very grateful to him, from 
whom *je received our being, with all 
the comforts aiui conveniences iif it ? that 
we should entirely trust and hope in him, 
who i-.-m and will do wliatever vve m.ay in 
reas(;n expert from Ins goodness, nor can 
he I'ver fad lo perform his promisi's? that 
W'e should renderallilueobcdienceto him, 
whose ehddreii, servants, and subjects 
we arc ? Can there be a higher privilege 
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than to have liberty of arrr*s to him, who 
will favourably hoar, ami is fully nbio to 
supply otir wants ? Can »o desire to re¬ 
ceive beiu'fits on oa«icr terms than the 
asking for them? Can a more gentle sa- 
tisfaction for our ollencos be requned, than 
confessing <»f them, repentance, aiul 
strong resolutions to amend them ? 1 he 
practici' of such a piety, of u ser\iee so 
reasonable, cannot but be of vast ad¬ 
vantage to us, as it jirocuies peace of 
conscience, a comfortable Impe, a tree- 
dom from all terrors ami sciiijdes of 
mind, from all tormenting cares and 
anxieties. 

Ami if we considar the precepts by 
which our religion regulates our carriage 
and behaviour towards our neighbours 
and brethren, what can he iniagiiu’il so 
good and useful, as those winch the go'-- 
p<’l aft'ords.? It enjoins us shiceiely uiid 
tciiderly to love one another; earnestly to 
♦lesire ami delight in each other's good ; 
liearlily to sympathize with all the evils 
and sorrows of our bn lhren; readily af¬ 
fording thmu all the help and c<iiufoit we 
are able ; willingly to pait with our sub¬ 
stance, case, and pleasure for their l)e- 
Jicfir and relief; not conlining this our 
charity to [>articular I’lioiidsaml relations; 
but, in conformity to the boundless good¬ 
ness of Almighty Gt«l, extending it to all. 
It requires us mutually to bear with one 
another’s intirmities, mildly to resent and 
Ireely remit all injuries; retaining no 
grudge, nor executing no revenge, hut 
requiting f»ur enemies with go(>«l wishes 
and gmxl deeds. It commands us to be 
quiet in our stations, diligent m our call- 
jiigs, true in our words, upright in our 
dealings, observant pf our relations, obe¬ 
dient and respectful to our supeiiors. 
meek and gentle to our inferiors, mode-t 
and lowly, ingenuou* ami coiulescemlmg 
in our ron\ersation, candid in our cen¬ 
sures; and innocent, iiioth nsive, ami 
obliging in our behaviour towards all 
persons. It enjoins us to root om of our 
heaits all envy and malice, all piide and 
haughtiness; to restrain our tongues from 
all slander, detractum, reiiling, bitter 
and harsh language ; not to injure, hurt, 
or needlessly trouble our neighbour. It 
engages us to prefer the public good bc- 
Kore our own opinion, humour, advan- 
uiSLC, or convenience. And would men 
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ob'>ei-\e and practise wliat this oxcrllent 
doctrine ti’nches; how sociable, secure, 
and pleiisant a life we might lead! w'hat 
a parailisc would this world then become, 
in comp.irison to it hat it now is ? 

If we further survey the laws and direc¬ 
tions of our ri ligion, with regard to the 
m.mageineiit ol our souls and bodiA, 
we shall also lind tliat nothing could lie 
doused more worthy of ns, more a.;ree- 
al)li; to reason, or more produetne of^^^ur 
welfare. It obliges us to presena* unto 
our retison its natural prer»>gatiie and 
due empire ; not to sull'er the brutish 
part to usurp and ilominoer oier us ; not 
to be eiixlaved to bodily temjier, or de¬ 
luded by vain fancy, to commit thtit 
which is unworthy oi, or niiscliieious to 
us. it enjoins us to have sober ami mo¬ 
derate thmi:llus coTieerning oursiKes, 
snitahio to our totaldepemlaii' e on (wul, to 
our tiatiiral meaiiiu ss, weakness, and sin¬ 
ful ineliriations ; and that we should not 
he imiled up with sclt-coneeit, or vain 
conlidence in our wealth, honour, and 
prosperily. It directs us to compose our 
njirids into a calm, .serene, ami cheerinl 
stale; lliat we should not easily he. 
moicd with ang<T, di'-traeted with care 
or tionbie, nor tiistiirbed with any iim- 
dent ; but that we should learn To be. 
content in eiery condition, and pa- 
tn nlly bear all events that may happen 
to us. It Coinmaiid.s us to restrain our 
appetite's, to be temperate, in our enjoy- 
nienrs ; to abstain Irom all irregular plea¬ 
sures, w'hi< h may corrupt our minds, 
impair our lu'altli, h-ssen our estate, 
.slam our g' tvl name, or prejudice oiir 
repose. It doth not prohibit us the use 
of any creature, that is innocent, con¬ 
venient, or d, 'Ightful ; but iiidiilgeth us 
a i>rn<lent and sober us of them, so as we 
aie thankful to liod, whose goodness be¬ 
stows them. It orders us to sequester our 
minds from the hiding glories, uiUtablc 
possessions, and vanishing deliglits of this 
woild; things which are unworthy the 
.attention and atVectifiii of an immortal 
spirit; and that we should ll.x our 
fhought.s, desires, and endeavours on 
heavenly and spiritual obj<-cts, which 
are infinitely pure, stable, and durahle: 
not 1o l(yi r the u oriii and the things there¬ 
in, bvt to cast all our care on God’s pro- 
lidence ; not to trust in uncertain riches, 
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but to h ivc our treasure, our lu art, hope, 
and con\<-isation in heaven. And as dui* 
roiinion diliwTS a most c-scellent and 
peri'ecl rule of life, so it chiefly re 
quires from us a rational and spiritual 
service. 'l'l>o ritual observances it en¬ 
joins are in number few, in ii.itni'c easy 
to ^erl'orni, also very reasonable, deeeni, 
and usetul; apt to instruct us in, and 
excite tis the jmu'tice of our duty. 
And,our relii’ion hath this i.irther peeu- 
Jjar advantajre, ’hat it sets before us a 
living eopy of sreod practice. K\tim|dc‘ 
vieldsthe most eompeiKlious instriu tion, 
the mo.st < flii acioi;- liieitL'inenl to action ; 
and nev r was ih. le any example st> per¬ 
il et in iiself, 90 til lor our imitation, lus 
that ot onr bles^icil .Savlour ; intitakd by 
him to conduct ns throitili all the pairs 
ol duty, ('iieciall} ill tliove nioM iiiifliand 
ilithcult on* j, that of eh.irity, srll-iii nial, 
hniiiilitv, a.id p.itieiu'C, Ills praet’Ce 
was suin d to all degrees and capaeities ot 
men, and lo tempered, tJiat [lerson.s of 
ail ealiings niiidil easily IoIIoa him in 
liie p'lliis of iigliteC'Usness, in the jii r- 
hirniai'ee ot all substantial duties tfi- 
waids tdxl and man. It is also an ex¬ 
ample attended with the greati St obliga- 
l.wiis and indnceineiits to tolloa it, wiie- 
tiier we lariisider the great extelleiuy 
and dignity of the person, (who .vas the 
most holy son ot (lod.) oi,our manifold 
relations to him, being onr lord and mas¬ 
ter, oi;t best Irieild and most gracious A'- 
deeinei ; or the inestimable beiielits we 
have reeeued liann him, even rodemp* 
lion from extrtine misery, and^'lieing put 
into a CMjiaeity of the most peil«*ct liap- 
jiiness; all wliich aie so inaiiy potent ar- 
giimenis engaging us to imitate Inin. 

■Again, our religion doth nut only fully 
acquaint us with our ‘duty, but, which 
is another peculiar virtue thereof, it buihls 
the same on thu must solid fonndation. 
Indeei!, ancient philosopliers have highly 
coinmended viriui'. and earnestly recom¬ 
mended the practice' of it; but the 
grounds on which they laid its praise, 
and the arguments used to eiU’orcc its 
pra.:tu:e, were very weak ; also the prin- 
< iplos from whence it was tleducod, and 
tlie ends they proposed, were poor and 
mean, if compared with ours, liut the 
c-liristiun doctrine recommends goodness 
k) us, not only as agreeable to mait’s iift- 


perfect and fallible reason, but as con« 
lorniableto the perfect goodness, infalli¬ 
ble wisdom, and most holy will of (.hid; 
and which is enjoined us by this unques¬ 
tionable authority, as our indispensable 
duty, ami the only way to happiness. 
'J’he principh". from wlience it directs our 
a'-tiuns, are love, reverence, and grati- 
tiuK: to Ciod ; good-will to men, and a 
due regard to our own welfare. The 
ends which it prescribes are (iod’s ho¬ 
nour and the salvation of men ; it excites 
us to the practice of virtue, hy rt*minding 
us that we shall thereby resciubie the su¬ 
preme goodn("-s, expn'ss our gratitude 
ti) our great benefactor, discharge our 
duty Ui our almighty lord and king; 
that we vhall llu'reby avoid the wrath 
and displciismv of Clod, and certainly 
obtain his favoor, mercy, and every bless¬ 
ing nece''sary tor us; that we shall es- 
< ape not only tlie terrors of cnnsciinc* 
here, but intiire endless misery and tor¬ 
ment : that we shall procure not only 
pivsent comfort and peace ot niinil, but 
ai quire I'rowns of everlasting glory and 
bliss. Till se are the tirmest giounds on 
w Inch \ irtiie < aii sub',i'>t, and the most 
efleetual moiive.v to iJie embracing of it. 

Anothei [leculiar advantage of Chris¬ 
tianity, and winch no Ollier law or doc¬ 
trine < oidil ever pretend to, is, that as it 
elearly te.u iies and .strongly persuades us 
to so excellent a way ot life, so it .silfli- 
cientlv enables ns to practise it; without 
whieli, such is the frailty of our nature, 
that all instruction, exhortation, and en- 
toui.igeinent would little avail. The 
Christian law is no deiul letter, but 
hath a quickening spirit attending it. It 
soiiiuls the car and strik<\s the hi art of 
him who sineerely embraces it. To all 
good men it is a suiv guide, and safety 
from all evil. If our minds are dark or 
doubtful. It directs us to a faithful oracle, 
where we iiia}' receive counsel and infor¬ 
mation ; if our passions and appetites are 
unruly and ounageous; if temptations arc 
violent and threaten to oveibear us, it 
leads us to a full magazine, where we 
may supply ourselves with all proper 
arms to withstand and subdue them. If 
our condition is jlisconsohile or desperate, 
here \vc. may apply for relief and assist¬ 
ance : for on our earnest seeking and ask¬ 
ing, il oilers us the wisdom and power of 
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Cod himself to diivct, assist, support, 
atid comfort us in all oxiociu’ifs. To tlifjii, 
who with duo fonency and constancy ask 
it, God liatii promised in the gospel, to 
grant his holy spin!, to direct them in 
their wavs, admonish them of their 
duty, to'sm ngthen them in obedience, to 
secure lliera fronx temptations, to support 
thorn in affliction. As this is peculiar to 
otir religion, so it is of considerable ad- 
vantag<*. For what would the jnore per¬ 
fect rule signify, without power to ob¬ 
serve, and knowledge to discern it? and 
how can a creature so ignorant, impotent, 
and inconstant a.s man ; who is so easily 
deluded by false appearances, and trans¬ 
ported with disorderly passions; know¬ 
how to conduct himself, without some 
guide and assistance; or how to prosecute 
what is good for him, especially in oases 
of intricaey auddifliculty ? how can such 
an one continue in a g*x»«l state, or recover 
himselffrom a bad one, or attain any 
virtuous habit, did he not apprehend 
such a friendly power ready on all oc<-a- 
sions to guard and defend him ? It is this 
consideration only that ran nourish our 
hope, excite our courage, and quicken 
our eiideasours in religious ])r.irtice; as 
it assures us that there is no duty so hard, 
which by Cloil's grace we may not per¬ 
form, and no enemy so mighty, which, by 
bis help, we cdiiiiot conquer; forllioiigli 
we’are not able to do any thing of our¬ 
selves, yet wo can do all things by Chnst 
that strengthens us. 

Our religion dodx farther di'clare, ih.at 
God is not only rcconciloable, but licsi- 
rous to be our friend, making overtures 
of grace to us, and ofl’ering a full [lardon 
for ail crimes we have, committed. Ii as¬ 
sures us, that if we are careful to amend, 
God will not be extreme to mark •what is 
done amiss ; that by our infirmity we often 
fall, yet by our repentance we may rise 
again; that our endeavours to please 
God, though imperfect and defective, yet' 
if serious and sincere, will be accepted by 
him. This is the tenor of that great co¬ 
venant between heaven and earth, which 
the Son of God procured by bis interces¬ 
sion, purchased by his wonderful patience 
and meritorious obedience, ratified and 
sealed by his blood, published to man¬ 
kind, and confirmed die truth thereof by 
many wonderful miracles. Thus is our 


religion an inestimable betutfit, and un¬ 
speakable comfort to all who sincerely 
embrace and firmly adhere to it; because 
it gives case to their conscience, and 
courages tliem in the practice of their 
duty. 

The last advantage I shall mention, 
peculiar to the ('hristian doctrine, isdthe 
stile and inaniwr of its speech, which is 
properly aaommodated to the capacity 
of all persons, and ;woi thy the'^n^esty 
and sincerity of divine truth. ft ex- 
pn'ssdth itself plainly and simply, without 
any affectation or artifice, ostentation of 
wit or eloquence. It speaks with an im¬ 
perious awful conlideni'o, in the .strain of 
a king; its words carrying with them 
authority and power divine, commanding 
attention, .assent, and obedience; as this 
you are to beliexc, this you arc to do, on 
pain of our higli displeasure, and at your 
utmost peril; I'or even your life and sal¬ 
vation depend Uiereon. Sucli is the stile 
and tenor of the scripture, .such as plainly 
Ik comes the sovendgn Lord of all to use, 
when he is pleased to proclaim his mind 
and will to us his creatures. 

As God is m Imnself invisible, and 
that we could not bear the lustre and 
glory of his immediute presence, if ever 
he would continciiiiily signify his will and 
pleasure to us, it must be by etlects of his 
incommunicable power, by works extra¬ 
ordinary and supernatural; and innunu'- 
rable such hath Ciod affordeil in favour 
and countenance of our religion: as 
his elea^ predicting the future revela¬ 
tion of tms doctjuie, by express voici s 
and manifest apparuion.s from heaven ; by 
frequently suspending the course of na¬ 
tural causes; by reiiiarkaWc instances of 
providence; by iiiiernal attcslatuuis on 
die minds and consciences of men; by 
.such wonderful means doth God demon¬ 
strate that the Christian religion came 
from him ; an axivantage peculiar to it, 
and such as no other institution, e.xcept 
that^f the Jews, which was a pixdudc 
to it, could ever reasonably pretend to. 

I hope the.se considerations will be suf¬ 
ficient to vindicate our religion from all 
aspersions cast on it, by inconsiderate, 
vain, and dissolute persons, as also to con¬ 
firm us in the esteem jind excite us to the 
practice thereof. 

And it' men of wit wouli} lay aside 
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their [mjxidiccs, reason would compel 
them to confess, that the heavenly dw- 
triiies and laws ot Christ, established by 
iiuiumcrable miracles; his completely 
holy and pure life, his meekness, charity, 
and entire subnussioit to tiie w ill of God, 
in bis death, and his woiuleaful resurrec- 
(iotffrom the state of the dead, are most 
nnqin-stiiiiiable evidences of the divinity 
of his person, of the truth of his {tospel, 
and «f tb(‘ oblijralion that lies upon us, 
thankfully to siccept him for our redc<'mer 
and sa\iuur, «)U tlie uracioiis terms In* has 
proposed, 'i’o lo\e (iod with all our 
souls, vvlio is the maker of our beings, 
and to love our r.eiglibouia as ourselves, 
\\hr>bear bis imago; as tbey-fire tlie sum 
Sind substance of ilie t'hnstisin religion, so 
are they duties litted to ovir nature, suul 
most agiccable to our reason. And flu're- 
fore as the obtiiiuing tlu‘ lo\e, ta\oui', 
and kindness of Ciod, slioidd bV tlse chief 
and ruling principle in our hearts, the 
first thing in our consideration, as what 
ought to govern all the purposes and ac¬ 
tions of our li\os ; so we cannot possibly 
Itavo more powcrt’ul motives to goodiu'"', 
right<-nusness, justice, equity, nie<‘kiiess, 
humility, temperance, and chastity, or 
great! r dikMiasives and discouragement 
from all kinds of sin, than what tlio holy 
scriptures aflbrd us. If we will fear and 
nwereiico God, lo\e our enemies who 
•le.NpitefuIly use us, and <io g«)od in all 
our cajiacities, we arc promised tlmt our 
reward shall be vi'ty great; fliat we shall 
be the children of the Slost High> that we 
shall be inhabitants of the everlasting 
kingdom of lieasen, where there is laid 
up for us a crown of righteousness, of life 
and glory. 

'I’o coneludi': lot us strive to walk 
H’ortiiy of our holy profession and high 
calling ill Christ Jesus, and answer the 
great ends of his incarnation, and dwell¬ 
ing among ns. Let us diligently imitate 
the virtues of his life, and abhor the 
committing those sins, for the ('.\piafion 
of wdiich he submitted to a bloody and 
ignominious death. Let the considera¬ 
tion of his resurrection from the grave, 
and ascension into heaven, stronglhcn our 
faith and hope of immortality, mortify 
ami destroy m us all evil concupiscence 
and fleshly, lusts, and raise our aftections 
Id diings abovc; that iu God’s lit time 


we may inherit everlasthig life. May the 
Ciod of patience enahle us to resist vhe 
most alluring temptations, and quietly 
h»‘ar the greatest alHictions, rather than 
wound our conscii'iices, and make ship¬ 
wreck of the faith. May the God of 
consolation give us will and strength to 
endure all labours and we.arincss in run¬ 
ning to the end of our Christian race, that 
liavuig pivser\* il our innocence and pu¬ 
rity through I lie stage of our lives, at 
(’lirist's second coming we may obtain 
everlasting bliss and glory ; which God 
of his infinite mercy grant, &c. 

-S K H M O N XXXVIll. 

By llisiior IIopKivs. 

The First Commandment. 

Kxod. XX. 1, 2, 3. 

God spake these uonls, and saiil, I am the Loid 
thy C?o<i; thou slmlt ha^e non*: other Gods 
blit me. 

Tjir.KK.^aie two things m general that 
perfects a Cinistian, tiie one a clear and 
distinct kiiowli'ilge of his duty ; the other 
a coiisi ciilious practice of it; and both 
till se are equalls iiect'ssary. J'or as w(t 
can luof no solid well gioiuided hopes 
of eternal salvation without obedience, so 
we can liaie no Miit', certain rule of duty 
without knowledge. It hath therefore 
jileased (iod, wlio is the great governor, 
and will be tlie righteous judge of all tho 
world, to prescribe us laws lor (he regu- 
hiliiig of. our actions, that we might be 
intormed w'hat we ought to do, and what 
to avoid. And that we may not he igno¬ 
rant of those laws, he hath openly decla¬ 
red them in his word. For when mankind 
had miserably defaced the law of nature., 
originally written in tlieir iiearts, it seem¬ 
ed good to (rod's infinite wisdom and 
mercy, to tniiiscribe and copy out that 
law in th<* second table ol' the Scriptures. 

The Bible is the statute book ol God's 
kingdotw ; therein is comprised tlie whole 
botly cf the heavenly laws the perfect 
rules of ail holy life, and tho sure pro* 
mises of a glorious one. And the Doca- 
logue or Ten Commandments, is a sum¬ 
mary brief epitome of those laws, 
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written by the immediate finder of God, 
and contracted into a short abridgment, 
both to ease inir memories and gain our 
veneration. And if we consider how few 
the expressions are, and yet regard the 
copiousness anii Aai’icty cjf the matters 
contained in them, we must acknow lidgc 
not only their authority to be divine, but 
also the- wisdom of their great author, in 
reducing the whole duty of man, to so 
brief a compendium. The words are but 
few, therefore called the ten words; but 
the matter contained in them, is vast and 
intinite, and the rest of the Scripture, for 
the chief part is but a commentary upon 
them ; either exhorting us to obedience 
by argtmients, alluring us to it by pro¬ 
mises, terrifying us from transgressing by 
threats, or exciting us to the one, and 
re‘-training us from the other, by exam¬ 
ples recorded in the historical parts. 

The time when the ('ommandments 
were delivered was about 2460 years after 
the creation of the world ; the manniTof 
its delivery was very terrible and astonish¬ 
ing; the wisdom of God designing it so, 
on purpose to possess the people with the 
greater reverence of it, and to revive in 
their minds a due respect to those old 
despised dictates <tf their natures, by 
their seeiiis the same laws invigorated 
with so much dread ami terror. For the 
Decalogue is not so much the enacting of 
new laws, as r.wiving the old by a more 
.solemn proclamation. 

The manner in which God appeared 
to pronounce his laws, was very terrible; 
for thunder and lightning, carthni akes, 
fire, and darkness, were the pnilogue and 
introduction to it; and so dreadful was 
it, as to make not only the people to re¬ 
move and stand afar off, but even s<> 
affrighted Moses himself, the messenger 
of God, as that he tiid exceedingly Jear 
end quake. And this tlivadful appear¬ 
ance of God in delivering the law, was 
no doubt intended to aflect them with'a 
reverent esteem of those commands, and 
to put them and us in mind, that if he 
was thus terrible only in delivering the 
law, he will appear much more soj when 
shall come to judge u.s for transgressing 
it. 

But some will sav, is not the law ab- 
rogated by the coming of Christ ? doth 
not the Scripture frequently testify that 


we are not now under the law, but under 
grace, Chri.st being made under the law 
to frce those who were under the law i 
To which I answer, so far from its being 
abolished by the coming of Christ; that 
he himself expressly tell us, he came not 
to destroy, hut to fulfil the law. 

It should ho observed, that the laws 
whicli God^ delivered by Moses, were of 
three sorts, the ceremonial, judicial, and 
moral law. The ceremonial law coii- 
cernetj those observances of sacrifices and 
offerings, purifications and clcan.siiigs, 
which were typical of C'hiist, and that 
sacrifice of his, which alone was able to 
take aw’av sin. 'Fhc judicial law consisted 
of those ctm.stitutions which God ]iiv- 
sciiheil the .Tews for their civil govern¬ 
ment; for their state ^^ils a theocracy, 
that is, the laws for their religion and 
civil government were both divine, being 
iinmediatefy from God ; so that their 
judicial law was given them to be the 
standing law of their nation, by which all 
actions and suits were to be trigd atid di-- 
termined. The moral law is a system or 
a body of those precepts which carry an 
universal and natural efiuLty in them, be¬ 
ing so consonant to the light of reason, 
and the dictates of every man's conscience, 
that as .soon as i \er lliey arc declared 
and understood, we must subscribi* to the 
justiee and righteousness of them. These 
arc the three sorts of laws, which com¬ 
monly go under the name of the law of 
Moses; all of which had respect cither 
to those things which prcfigtin d the 
Ale.ssiah to com<, or to those which con¬ 
cerned their political and civil govern¬ 
ment, or to those natural virliu’s and 
duties ol pli’ty to God, and righteousness 
to men, that w’cre common to them with 
the Ti*st of mankind. 

As for the ceremonial law', we Chris¬ 
tians say, it is abrogated and repealed 
even unto the' Jews themselves. For this 
law was given to be only a faint repre¬ 
sentation of Christ. Indeed, the .Tows saw 
some glimmering light of him in their 
ceremonies and observances; but now 
the Gospel appears, and that light which 
before was but blooming, is fully spread; 
those dimmer lights arc quite extinguish¬ 
ed thereby, and an utter end is put to all 
those rites and ceremonies, which intima¬ 
ted and supplied the want of the sub- 
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ktancc: so that to maintain now a 
ni'Ctssily tif K'gal sacrifices, purifying and 
sprinklings, is no less than to evacuate 
the death of Christ, and deny the shed¬ 
ding of that blood, which alojn; can purity 
us from all pollutions. It is the abroga¬ 
tion and disannulling of this ceremonial 
law, that the Apostle Paul so often 
mentions in his Epistles. As to us, the 
posterity and descendants of the Gentiles, 
the ceremonial law was nevi'r in force, 
being national to the .Ic'ws only, and pe¬ 
culiar to them ; nor indeed is the jiSdicial 
Jaw in tdrcc to us, it not extending, nor 
never was intended to oblige us. How¬ 
ever, the judicial law is not abrogated to 
the Jews,, for though now in tiieir dis¬ 
persed state, the law ceases to be in force, 
iiccause they arc liot a body politic ; yet 
were they to be collected into a republic, 
most proliably the same national laws 
would ngain bind-them, as in former 
times. 

As to the moral law. of which I am 
now treating, that is abrogated in part, 
as to soi/ffii' of its circumstance'', but not 
as to any thing of its sulistance, authority, 
and obligation. The moral law is abro¬ 
gated lo Christians as it was a covenant of 
works, for God in man’s first cication 
wrote this law in his heart, and added 
this sanction unto it, if thou dost this, 
thou shalt lire ; if not, thov shalt die the 
death. Now all mankind by the fall of 
Adam, contracting an utter inipotcncy of 
obeying this law, that ui' might not all 
perisii according to the rigorous sentence; 
of it, God was graciously pleased to enter 
into aiiothcT covenant with us, jironiising 
a ‘saviour to repair our lapsed cotidiiion, 
and eternal life upon the easier tertns of 
faith and evangelical obedience. 'I'he 
moral law is also abrogated to Christians 
as to its condemning power, for though 
it sentenceth every sinner to death, and 
curseth every one who coutinueth not in 
all things that are written therein, to do 
them; yet through the intervention of 
Christ’s satisfaction and obedience', our 
sins arc graciously pardoned, tlie vi'iiom 
and malignity of the curse abolislied by 
Christ, -who /^ath redeximd us from the 
curst if the laxv, being made a curse for 
us: and therefore we may triumphantly 
exult with the Apostle, there is now no 
coH^lemnation fa them that are in Chi ist 


Jrsus. So that Christians arc iiuhxtd freed 
fiom the moral law, as it hath the obli- 
g,ilion of a covenaiU, and a powi r ^f 
c'ondemnatiun. But then it leinains still 
in its full vigour and authority, considered 
as a standing rule fot our obedience; it 
still directs what we ought to do, binds 
the conscience to the pi'il’ormanci^ of it, 
brings guilt upon the soul if we transgress 
it, and leduceth us to the neci-ssity either 
of bitter repentance, or eternal condemna¬ 
tion ; in this sense, heaven and earth 
shall sooner pass auap, than one Jot or 
tittle shall puss from the law. As then 
the moral law is no other than the law 
of nature written upon men’s heart^, at 
the first; (some positive ones being only 
supi'iailded ;) for tlie same reason as we 
ar«’ men, we owe obedience to its dictates. 
And indeed, we iind every part of this 
law' enforced in the gospel, and charged 
upon us with the same threatniiigs, lecom- 
nu'nded lo us by the same promises, and 
all interpreted by our Saviour himself, to 
the greatest advantage of strictness and 
severity. We find tlie same rules for our 
actions, the .same duties required, and sins 
forbidden, in tlu' gospel as in the law; 
only in the gospi'l tlieiv are mitigations, 
which were not in the covenant of works; 
namely, that God, throngli Christ, will 
accept of our repentance and sincere en¬ 
deavours to amend our livi'^j, instead of 
ifiat perfect obedience and spotless purity 
wiiii h he reijuired under the law. 

Before I particularly treat of thc^cca- 
iogue or Ten Commandments, I think it 
necessary to give some general rules, for 
the right understanding and exjvounding 
them, which will bi' very useful for our 
belter apprehending llieir full latitude and 
extent. Tlie Psalmist tells u«i, that the 
commandments of God lue exceeding 
broad, i. c. they are exceeding strait, as 
tu any indulgence allowed to tlie uniuly 
lusts and appetites of men ; but exceed¬ 
ing broad, in comproheiisiveiiess of their 
injunctions, extending tlnir authority 
ovi'r all the actions of onr lives. Thesu 
following rules are therefore nece.'savy for 
us lo ub'eive coiiccruing the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. As there is no iluty requi¬ 
red, nor sin forbidden by God, but itfalU 
under one or more of these ten words ; so 
to the right and .genuine inter pi ctation of 
tiiisi law. vve must lake in whatsoever tb« 
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Prophets, Apostles, or Christ liiinsclt’ 
hath as coniiHonts or expositions 

thereon. For the Divalo^ue is a com¬ 
pendium of all thiit they have taught 
concerning nuiral worship and . justice : 
Nay, our Saviour doth epitomize this 
very epitome itself, and reduceth those 
ten word's into two, U)\e to Ciotl, which 
comprehends all the diitiis of the first 
table; and love to our neiglibour, which 
ronipri/cs all the ihities of the second ; 
and tells us, that up<in tiu'se two hang all 
the laws and the prophets. And indeeil, 
a due love of God, and 4»f our neighbour, 
Mill make us rar<*tul to pertbrm all the 
duties of religion to the on<' and of justice 
to the other ; and ki'ep us from attempt¬ 
ing any violation to Goii’s honour, or 
violence to our neighbour's rigid. . And 
therefore the .Apostle assures us, that love 
is the fuiiiliiiig ot the law ; and that the 
efid of the commandment is charity of 
love; that is, the end, completion, or 
consummation f*f the commandment, is 
love to God and to one another. And 
since most of the coniinandmoiits are de¬ 
livered in negative or ])roiiibiting terms, 
and only the fourth and fifth in affirina- 
tive ones ; we ought to observe tins luh*, 
that the affirmative commands include in 
them a prohibition of the contrary sin ; 
and the iiegaiivo commaiuis include an in¬ 
junction of the contrary <liity ; and also 
the reiitrary to what is c ommanded, is 
always imp lied to be forbidden. For in- 
staitl||k, (iod. in the third eoniinaiidiMeiit, 
forbids the taking his iiiiine in vain; 
therfd’nre by c onse(|ueiiee, the“hallowiiig 
and sanctitying bis name is therein coin- 
iiiundcd. 'J he iouith r('([uircs the sanr- 
tifving of the sabbath-duy ; tlicrefore it 
follows, that the profanation of it. is 
tlierebv prohibited, 'i lie fitiii, command- 
us to honour our pareiiis; therefore it 
forbids us to be disobedn-iit or injurious to 
tiiem. 

Observe also, that tin' same precept, 
which forbids tin* external and outward 
act.s cd' sin, forbids likewi.se the inward 
de sires and motions of -in in the liGart; 
and the same precepts wliich require the 
eslcmal acts of duty, do- also require 
such holy allecdons of the soul as arc 
Miituide thereto. For instance; the same 
command that ieipiij'es u.- to worsJiip God, 
exacts froju us not only the outward ser¬ 


vice of the. body, but much more* the 
inward revereiK'C and arteclion of our 
souls. That we should prostrate not only 
our body but our very heart at his feet; 
fearing him as the mighty God, loving 
him as the greatest good, as our only joy 
and happiness. So likewise that positive 
command, honour thy father and mother, 
dt'inands from us mit only the external 
acts of obedience to all the lawful com¬ 
mands of our parents and inHgi.stratC8, and 
thus*' whom CJod hath set in authority over 
us; but wlso an inward love, vt-neratioii, 
and esteem, for thmu in our hearts. And 
then, as for negatii’c rommamls, they not 
only forbid the external acts of sin, but 
the inward motions of lust, sinful de.sires, 
and evil concupiscence. And thus \vc 
find it at large in our Saviour’.s excellent 
sermon on the mount; a great part of 
which is to clear and v indicate the moral 
law from the corrupt glosses and inter¬ 
pretations of the scribes and pharisees; 
and to shew that the authority of the law 
extended, not only to jirohibit sinful ac¬ 
tions, btit sinful aft'ectioiis .atlo. They 
thought it no crime to liave their hearts 
burn with wrath, malice, and reveng*’, so 
long as they concealed it tiiere, and did 
ndt sutfer it to break forth into murder. 
But our Saviour assures us, that nut only 
the sin of murder is forbidden by the law, 
but all the incentives to, and degrees of 
it, wlu'ther conceived in the heart,.or ex¬ 
pressed in words. And the same a6 to 
lustful tlioughts and affections, i/e hate 
heard, that it tras said ba them of old time, 
thou shalt not eamniit adultery s but 1 say 
viituyou, that v hosdex er shad hoh upon a 
iLoman to lust after her, hath coannitted 
adultery alrcadu with her in las heart. 
From the.se few instances, and many more 
wliich might be produced, it appears that 
the same precept which forbids the out¬ 
ward acts of sin, does also prohibit the 
inward- niut|lns of these in the heart; 
and indeed there is a gr^'at deal of reason 
for it: for God, w ho is ouf lawgiver, is 
a sfiirit, and there is not the least thought 
in our mind, not the k'ast shadow of an 
imagination raised in our fancy, net the 
most silent brcatliing of 'a desire in our 
heart, but God is privy to it; for he 
knows our thoughts, as the Psalmist says, 
afar oil'; he discerns our souls more 
clearly and distinctly than we can behold 
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oacI> Dthor’s tacfs; and- tlieroforf, it is 
but tit aiui misonabie, that his )aws shuuht 
jviicli as Ikr as his knowh’dgc. 

AiiorluT rule for understanding the 
Decalogue is, to observe the comtnaiids 
of the second table for the sake of the first. 
Those duties, which irnnu-diutely xespect 
the service tind worship of Ood, are con¬ 
tained in the first table; tftose which con¬ 
cern our demeanour to men, in tlie 
second. The worship and service of God 
is not to be performed out «)f rcsjiect to 
men; but our duty to lacn is to He ob¬ 
served in regard to Chid. The first table 
commands us not to worship idols, not to 
sw’car, not to prophane the sahiiath. Rut 
if we abstain from thi'se sins, because tlu-y 
will expose us to sham»‘, or siificring 
among men; if we ojil^ worship God, 
that men may respect and ^em'rat^• ns, all 
the pomp and ostentation of t)iir religion 
is but h\p(Krisy. I'or God expects to 
1)0 served, JJot for man’s sake, but for his 
own. The second tabh; priscribes the 
riglit ordering of nur c onversation towards 
men; thtir weshouhi be dutiful and obe¬ 
dient to onr superiors; loMiig and kin>l 
to our eejuats; ciiaritabie and beneficial 
to our inferiors; just and righteous to¬ 
wards all. '['he duties are not to•!>(.■ done 
only for inau'.s sake, but for God’*-; ;ind 
those who perfoun them v. itlionl lespeci- 
ing God in them, will lose (heir rewaid 
and acceptance. 

The preface to tin' Ten Cominaiid- 
ments cariies an equal resjiect and reve- 
n-tice to tliem all, and coiUains a sliong 
argument to enforce obedience to <oer) 
one. It is usual wi'h kings and piiiucs 
on earth, to prefix their names and titles 
to those laws and edicts w Inch they pub¬ 
lish, in order to gain the more attention 
and greater veneration to them. And the 
great God, who is King of kings, when 
he proclaimed a law to his Dooplt* Israel, 
that he hiight affect them w^ the deeper 
reverence of his authority, and niake tiiem 
the more afraid to transgress the laws, 
enacted by so mighty and glorious a ma- 
j«ty: lie thus displays his name and 
stile before them; lam (hr Lord th/ Ood 
that they might learn to fear his glorious 
name. As all arguments the most pre- 
I’ftlent and cogent, are adapted to work 
V)>0n one of these iwo passions, our tear 
or love; so here, God hath accommo¬ 


dated himself to our temper, and pro¬ 
claims his aulhoriry to beget fear; J ap*. 
the Lord thy (lod: Ills goodness and 
mei'cysto engage love; that brought thee 
out of the land of Lgvpt, Out of the 
house of bondage. And what inotiv<>s 
can have so strong an intlut-nce on our 
natun s, and sonadily engage tis to obi'- 
dieiice, as love and tear? What motives 
can Ik* urged more enforcing than these, 
which arc drawn both from power and 
gooilness ? 'I’hc one obliging us to sub¬ 
jection, the other to gratitude. 

He is the I,ord Ciod, the great creator, 
only proprietor, absolute governor and 
disposer of ail things ; and therefore we 
owe a reverential and awful observance 
to all hi.s laws and injunctions. It is but 
just ami reasonable, that we should be 
subjec t unto him that created us, and who,* 
if we rebel against him, haili intinite 
power eternally to destroy us. I le is the 
l.ovd Go<l, whose kingdom is froln ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting ; whose dominions 
have no hounds, either of time or place. 
1 lis voice shakes tiie heavens, and removes 
the earth out of its place, liis way is in 
I he whirlwind ; Storms and tempests are 
Jus liarl)mger.s. I’Jie clouds are the dust 
raiseil by Ids feet; the mountains quake 
at Ins presence ; the hills molt away athi;5 
displeasure; the world and all the inltan 
bilants of it shall be dissolved. Who 
like unto thee, O Lord, glorious in holi- 
nebs, fearful in ]»nuses, doing wonders; 
and therefore who would not feal|||hee, 
O king of nations, tremble and be asto- 
nishecl wffeii once tliou art angry ? l^liall 
we tlien, who are vile and wretched sin¬ 
ners, despise tlie authority atid majesty 
ol the great God, before whom all the. 
powers Ilf heaven and earth lie prostrate? 
Dan* we infringe his laws, and violate 
Ills eommands, who is so great and ter¬ 
rible a God, that he can destroy us with 
the very breath of liis nostrils ? Are we 
able to contend wirii this God, are we 
equal to tlie Almighty? Who among us 
can dwell with devouring fire, and evor- 
laslOig burnings ? Did we fn’quently 
alli'ct nil.- hearts with a serious consider¬ 
ation of the drtacl majc.-.ty and supreme 
authority of the great God, we should 
not presumptuously provoke him. Fear 
is a most excellent preservative against 
sin; a strung fence which God bath set 
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about his law, to keep us froiu breaking 
the bounds that he hath prescribed ; and 
thcrelbre, we sire ad\i'<ed to tear God and 
Loop his ccjiiunandinents; to st^nd in 
awe and sin not. 

As the. autlKU’ity of God is here set 
forth to lno^e us to obedience by work¬ 
ing u])oii ourfear; .so his goodness and 
mercies sire dirlared to us. in order to 
engage us thereto, from a princijsle of 
love and gratitude. Tht: Lord thu Uotl, 
Xt/to hath brought thcc out of the laud 
of Jlgupt, out of the house of bondtigi. 
This, though it be a sott, jet is a most 
powerful and ellectual argument. For 
hath God surrounded us with blessings, 
and loaded usiwery day with his benefits? 
Have we received our life, our being from 
hiin, and so many comforts in w hich he 
allows us to take delight ? Have we been 
delivered bj his watchful providence from 
many deaths and datigeis, restored frtnn 
iickness, or preser\ed in health ? Doth he 
feed us at his table, clothe us out of his 
wardrobe, and. what i.s infinitely more, 
hath he sent his finly Son, to lay down 
his life, and shed his most protious bioml 
for us ? Hath he revealed to us hi.s gospel, 
and therein given us the promise <jf i ti r- 
nal glory ; a glory whicJi hope was not 
yoJd enough to expect, nor imagination 
rge enough to conceive? Hath he sent 
js Spirit to seal and ratify his promises, 
nd crowned us with m iny rich hh’.ssing“ 
“here, and wjill reward us with joy and 
hapipiess hereaftir ? I say, hath he done 
all uu-se wonderful things for us,and can 
we he so unkind and disingenuous a^; to 
deny any thing to that t'lod, who haih 
bestowed on us such inestimable favours 
and benefits? Gan we dfspi-,c his pre¬ 
cepts, who is ever willing to reward our 
prajers? ^Vill not we hear him speaking 
unto us, who hath so often hcaid, helpt d, 
and saved u.s, when we have ciied unto 
iiim? Shall we not careliilly ohi;y his 
laws, since he reijuin th obedu nce Irom 
us, as the Evidence and expression of our 
lore to him ? — He that hath ».'y ctiw- 
ntmdmenis and keepeth thew, he if is 
that hieth me. And what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee, hut to 
/leaf' the Lord thy God, anil to lore him, 
and to keep his commandments, uhich J 
command thee this dap Jor thy good ? 
Qoi tnight have require, d from us the 


very .same obedience he now doth, with¬ 
out promising unj’ rewai ! for it. Wc 
. ovve him all that we possibly can Ho, as 
the author of our bring; and every power 
and faculty of our souls otight to he em¬ 
ployed for liinif who gave them to us. 
'I’hus we see litiw Ciod hath enfoired the 
observation of his laws upon us, both by 
his authority uiul liis morej'; the one to 
work on our k;ar, the other on our love, 
and both to engage us to obedience. 

I proceed to eonsiiler the precepts 
themsVlvcs, whereof the first and cliiclest 
i»i, Thou shalt have no other Gods hut 
me; which requires. That we have a 
God and worship him : That we have 
the true God for our God: That vve have 
no other hi side him. '' 

It would be tedious and rmlle.ss to in- 
si.st particularly on all the duties ineUided 
in the true and sincere vvorsliip of God. 

I shall therefore speak onlj' of the three 
most remarkable ones which «rc, to love 
God, to fear and praise him. In this 
command i.s roquiied the most siipremv^ 
love of tiod ; the love of himllN^cing not 
only the sum of this, but all the com- 
inunds of the first table ; tlierolore our 
Saviour, vvlu-n he gave an abridgment of 
the law, coinjuized all the ten under two 
great commands, Thou shalt hr, e the Lord 
thy God, -with all thy heart, and u'ith all 
thy soul, and rcith all thy mind; this is the 
Jirst and great comumndment; and the 
second is like unto if, thou shalt loVe thy 
m ighbovr as thyst If. From w hence the 
Apostle infers, th.il love is the fulfilling 
of the law. We sl ould have a great and 
cai nest desire after God, our soulf-shalL 
pant itf/er him as the hart pnntcth after 
the -u'ufet -hnoks, ami even thirst for ike 
litiug Cud. Again, this command le- 
ipiiies us to fe.tr God ; and certainly w'c 
e.i.mot have the Lord for our God, unless 
we fear and reverence him; for as the 
love, so the ||kr of Goil, is the sum of all 
tlie cominaninncnts, and indeed the sub¬ 
stance of all religion ; and generally the 
character of a true worshipper and obedi¬ 
ent servant of God is, that he is a man 
fearing God. It we acknowledge thero 
is a God, it is but reasonable that wc 
should feur his csse^ntial greatness and 
glory. For take away the fear of a deity, 
and a supreme, power that can rewai'd 
and punish tUc actions of men, and there 
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is a ^Pod'gure opeuuJ fur all villainy and 
wickedness. 

Aut^her prini ipal part of worship re- 
quirtaHn this lir&l prm-pt is, tin* invoca¬ 
tion of the name of God in our prayei-s 
and praises. Lov'e and fear respect" the 
inward worship of God in our hearts, hut 
this appertains to his outvvarcl woiship, 
and by it we give express testimonies that 
we love and fear him. Prater and praises 
are the tribute and hoinugo «jf religion; 
by the one we acknowledge cnir depend- 
aucc iqum God; by the other w(? coiitess 
that ail our blessings and comforts aje 
Iront him. Such tlien, as neither pray 
unto God nor praise him, cannot hi* said 
to have a God, for tliey arknowledge 
ilbue, hut are Gods tuito themselves. 
and as theiove and fear of God an- often 
used in scripture fur liis whole worship 
and service, so is this invocation of his 
name, Pour oni (Ajj fur 1/ vpon ihv heathen 
that knou'- thex not, and upon the tetm/rrs 
that call not upon thy name ; tliat is, 
those who do not worship or serve him. 
And, ajjfltlus fir-t command re(jiiir<*s, m 
the g<‘neral, that the tine Clod should he 
truly worsiiipped; so the three next fol¬ 
lowing commaruls, pn'serih'' the inesns 
and branches v.i i.i-s v\or-hip, ami how Jw 
Would have it perUirnn'd, 'I’lie secouil 
coinmandinc'iit requires us to woi^hijj 
God who it a spirit, without any visjhle 
intageor n-presi'iitation of the deity. For 
as it is iin]tos.sible there shottld he any 
true rcseinblant e made of a spirit, so it is 
most impious to give any part of divine 
honour and reverence unto dumb idols. 
'l'hd'''third coniniandment re«piires, that 
we should never motition the name of the 
great God slightly and impertinently, but 
with the utmost veneration and serious 
adfecliun. 'J’he fourth jiresrnbes us the 
time w'hii’h (Jod hatii set ajiart and sanc¬ 
tified for his solemn worshm ; so thateacli 
command of the first tttHB is relative to 
divine worship, but the fiM; is the fbun- 
datiun of the other three. This brings me 
toahew, that 

Wc art! to have the true God for our 
God. The ground-work of all ndigion, 
Mid the foundatiofx of all our hopes, con¬ 
sist in owning and lielieving the true God ; 
He of whom Moses affirms, that he made 
hcavfSU and earth. He who made a covt!- 
nant with Abrskam, and miraculously 


Je4l 

delivered the laraeliti;^ out of the house of 
bondage, is here made the object of our 
adoration: He it is that is to have our 
pra)a.’i’s and praises, and all divine ho¬ 
nours; in a word, it is he that must bo 
loved, feared, and trusted above all things. 
Nor should we li.ive any other God beside 
him; meaning that we should make the 
true God, or tlie God of Israt 1, the sole 
object of divine worship, and give no di¬ 
vine iioaours to any else ; and which is, 
in etfoi t, the same vUli our Sa\fi»ur’s pre¬ 
cept, thou shalt Tiorship the Lord thy 
('oil, and hint onttf nhali thou sei'xe. This 
was indeed tin* principal thing intended in. 
this commandinent; for tlic Israelites 
were too prone to forget Ciod, to fall into 
idolatry, and worship the gods ol tbo 
Kgjptiaiis. And therefore, to prevent 
tiiis, the first cortimandment begins with, 
this strict precept, thou shait hove no 
other (iodn tuj'iire me. —'I'hus much for 
the duties retjuired in the fn^t cominand- 
ini'Ut; I now proceed to observv wfiat is 
forbidden. And, mgcm ral, 

.Atheism, or the ilisbelief of a God, ift 
prohibiUHl and condemned by thw com¬ 
mand. For if there be no God. what 
difleri'iice is there vvlutlnr we pray or 
blu^pbenii'; whether we lead holy and 
punts the reins to 

manner of h'wdness and riot; to al 
impure delights that vice and sensvia 
can reramiiruMid to our corrupt appetuB#? 
Fur if there be no (iod, theie can be no 
rewards nor punishments: and t^^reforo 
it will bo necessary to shew the folly and 
unreasonableness of atheism, and to con- 
viiu’c men there is a God, without which 
all religion aiul worship is Init folly and 
madness. I -Imll iherefoic briefly confirm 
this great and primary truth, by siich 
convincing and di'monstrative arguments 
as the subject will pi'rmit 

The uuivcmal consent ol all nations 
strongly proves the being of a deity. And 
what all agree in nnt.st needs I)e accounted 
a <licture of miUir<>, a m ixiin of truth- 
'I'hough mankind liave strungely diflcA'd 
artbuf other things, concerning tlmir laws, 
government, customs, and maimer of wor¬ 
shipping God, yet all agree in the bcdlief 
of a deity. Never was there any iihtiun 
so wild and barbarous that did not m:- 
knowledgc a God; their groat fault and 
foHy was to acknowledge too mi»y. How 
R * 
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could the world be^o easily drawn into 
such several shapes and forms ofreligion, 
as among the Heathen wore almost infi¬ 
nite, and among others too various, and 
different, was there not a natural incli¬ 
nation in the' souls of men, to embrace 
some religion or other, and an indelible 
character of a deity imprinted on their 
minds. Insomuch, that in the times of 
darkness, rather than be without a deity, 
soipc would dig gods out of their gardens, 
and consecrate dogs and serpents. Some 
few indeed may have been friund, who 
have not believed a deity ; but there is uo 
reason from thence to conclude it no dic¬ 
tate of nature; for how many are there 
that violate the laws of nature, and do 
those things which the innate light and 
reason of a man abhor and ubominate 
Yet none will from thence infer, that 
there are no such tilings as natuial laws. 
So neither though some may have razed 
out of their minds any notion of tSod, 
yet it does not follow that the belief of a 
supreme being is not an impression of 
nature. Another demonstration of the 
existence of a deity is the frame and order 
of the universe, in which there arc as 
many wonders as creatures. Let us cast 
but our eyes upwards, and contoniplute 
tlm vast e.vpansion of the heavens, wliirh 
aw^he canopy of the world, the roof of 
tnM great house the universe. I low glo¬ 
riously is tliis canopy studded! I low 
many glittering lights appear to illumt- 
nate oUr inferior world, to discover to 
our eyes all visible objects, and lo our 
minds the invisible Cod 1 Who hath gild¬ 
ed the rays of the sun, or silvere*! tlie fare 
of the moon i Who hath mursiiaiied the 
mighty host of heaven, and set the stais 
in such array, that not one of them breaks 
its rank, nor strays from its order? Whos. 
hand is it that turns the great wheels oi 
heaven, and makes them spin out days, 
momhs and years, time and life* unto us ? 
Who hath ordered the. vicissitudes of day 
and night, summci and winter, that these 
run not into one another, and blind the 
world in confusion ; but w ith a piTpetlul 
variety observe their just seasons and in- 
.terchanges? Do not ail these wonderful 
works proclaim aloud, tlrat certainly there 
is a great and glorious God, who sits en¬ 
throned on high, who hath thus paved 
the bottom of heaven with stars, and 


adorned the. inner parts of it with gloried 
yet to us unknown ? Let us descend lower 
tiirougli the vast ocean of liquid air,^ How 
comes it to pass, and whose wisd&^n and 
providence did so order, that there should 
not fall whole clouds of rain, but only 
drops and showers? An effect so wonder¬ 
ful, that scarce any other work of nature 
is more frequently in scripture ascribevi 
unto God, as a demonstration of his power 
and goodness, than that he sendoth rain 
upon the earth. And let the atheist tell, 
how it comes to pass, that Uic same cloud 
should be both a fountain of water, and 
yet a furnace of fire. This the prophet 
particularly ascribes to the Almighty 
God; he maketh lightnings with the 
rain. If we descend into the lowest stoi^ 
of this great building the earth; what a 
variety of wonder shall we there find ? 
1 hat thv^ whole mass anti globe of it 
should hang pendulous in the air, without 
any thing to support it: that this great 
and ponderous body should be fixed for 
ever in its place; having no foundation to 
support it, but that air which elllry mote 
and fly doth easily cut through : that 
this round ball of earth should be inha¬ 
bited on every part: these, and many 
other things, arc such unaccountable 
masteries to our comprehension, aiwl yet 
by e.\porience known to be true, that he 
must be an atheist out of mere obstinacy, 
who seriously coii'^iders them, and does 
not adore the infinite power and w'isdoin 
of tlieir author. 

Ri^ what nis*kcs some proud spirits 
backward to acknowledge God in the 
works of nature is, that they think by 
tlieii reason to give a plausible aceount of 
those (“111 cts and phenomena which we 
oie in the world, by deducing them from 
second and natural causes, i Icnce some 
have thought, that r(;ason and philosophy 
are great enemies to religion, and patrons 
of atheism; A in truth, the.atheist hath 
not a more sr^rt and keen adversary than 
true reason and profound philosophy. X 
tlare challenge the most learned men in 
the world, to give a satisfactory account 
of the most vulgar and common appear¬ 
ances in nature, without resolving them 
at last into the will and disposal of the 
God of nature. If 1 should ask them 
what makes the grass green, a stontfto faU 
downwards, the fire to aspire upwards, or 
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the sttnto cnhghti*n anti w.*inn the earth ; 
what answers can they give, but that it 
is the ^property of their natures ? If I 
farther enquire how their natures came to 
be ^stinguished with such properties, tliey 
tnlRt t'ither be silent, or confess a lirst 
cause, which endowed their natures witli 
such proijortics and actions; so that all 
must at last be resolved into, and termi¬ 
nate in God. And, 

Unless tlie being of a God be presup¬ 
posed, there can no tolerable account be 
given of the being of any thing. ^Vt: see 
innumerable dilfenuit beings in the wcn-kl; 
and what nitional account can the ailu'i-st 
give how they came into being.? Why, 
says Kpicuius, the world had once a be¬ 
ginning, but it was by clnmce ; aiul Ari- 
stotlc*-, that the world is from eternity, and 

never hat! any beginning.-In answer 

to the first, I say with Cicero, that tluy 
will as soon persuade int', that an imiu- 
mcrahle parcel of loose atid disotjlered 
letters, being often shaken together, and 
afterwards throw n out ujion tlie ground, 
tihall falrinto such an exquisite order, e.s 
to flame a most ingenious heroic poem ; 
as that atoms straying to and fro at ran- 
tlom, should casually meet to make a 
W'orld consisting of heaven and air, sea 
and earth, and so many sorts and s}iccics 
of living creatures; in the frame and com¬ 
position ol'wliicii we sec such wonderful 
and inimitable skill.— Ainl if those atoms 
could thus fortuitously frame a world, 
why had not they built houses and citii-s, 
and woven us gannents, that so, hy very 
good chance, we might ha%e found these 
necessaries ready pro\idl’d to our hands, 
and sa\ed us the troubli* and labour of 
making them ? Again, if we look on the 
most cv>ntemptible worm that craw Is, w e 
shall find it a far more excellent piece of 
mechanism, a far more curious engine, 
than any the art or wit ^ man could 
frame; and shall chance flpmako these? 

As to the eternity of the world, it is 
very unreasonable that such should deny 
a God, who yet grant the very thing for 
which alone they deny him. The reason 
that tempts atheists to deny a deity is, 
because they cannot conceive a being in¬ 
finite and eternal; and yet, by owning 
the world to be so, they run into the 
tretyinconveniency they would be thought 
.to avoid i and instead of acknowledging 


oneetcrpal being,'costfess them are innu¬ 
merable. Hut if the world be ' ctiTnal, 
there must of necessity have been past an 
inliiiite succession of ages; and, which is 
as diflicult for us to conceive as an 
indnite being that should civate the 
world. 1 could give mahy more demon¬ 
strations to evince, that there is such a 
supreme and infinite binng as a deity, 
but these are sufficient to convince any 
atheist, who will be swayed by that na- 
•son which he so much desires and adores^ 
that there is s« (u'd. 

Wiiat then remains, but that having 
proved the folly and unreasonableness of 
spi'culative atheism, we proceed to con¬ 
demn the impiety of pnutical atheism ; 
tlx* profaiieiK’bS and irreligion of those 
who li\e as without God in the world; 
as if there was no God or devil, no heaven 
iu»r hell, no future slate of rewards and 
pnnijdtinents: indeed, in this sense every 
wiekeil man is an iUlieist, and such as tha 
A|Wstle descriljos, tkev prhfcss that tiry 
knoto God; but hi Xirrk.s t/uy deny kiitty 
bt itig ahonmutbh and dhohedient, and to 
ei'cry yood nork reprobate. l)jd they 
really and cordially believe, that there is 
a jijst and holy God, wlio takes noiiu: of 
all their actions ; a great and terrible-Ma¬ 
jesty, who will call thi’in to a strict 
account for all their thoiigfits, all tbcfr 
discourses, and all their works; an Al¬ 
mighty Goil, who hath prepared wrt^th 
and vengeance to inflict on ail those who 
despise his autliority and transgress liis 
laws : I say, did they sinci’rely believe 
this, would they dart’ to profane his glori¬ 
ous and reverend name, by imjH’rtinently 
using it in their trilling diseounes ? or 
rend and tear it by oaths and blasphemies, 
Jiellish eveeralions and eurses? l)id they 
believe the liorrors and torment*-, the 
steiuh and darkness, the woe and anguish 
of the damned m hell, which are as far 
from being uttirable, as they are from 
hoing tolerable ? Did they certainly 
believe thi’se things, .surely they would 
not still presume to venture on treasuring 
up TO lliCmselves wrath against the day 
of wrath. Ami, was this ivully believt*d, 
.swearing, lying, and stealing, drunken¬ 
ness and imcleantiess, would not so gene¬ 
rally reign Jimong us, us now they do. 
Indcctl, vve persuade ourselves that wc 
do believe these things; wc profess that 
1151 
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tb^re i$ a. God infixiitely holy and just; 
that he will recompense tribulation, an¬ 
guish, and wrath upon every soul of 
man that doth evil; but, alas! this is 
only a verbal belief, contradicted and dis- 
ovmcd by a practical atheism. The lit¬ 
tle influence that the belief of a just God 
hath upon us, to regulate our actions, and 
engage us to walk in an holy awe and 
dread of his itivine inajosty, clearly 
eviitceth that wc may indeed fancy these 
things, but do not believe them. For did 
we seriously and heartily believe, that 
there is a great and jealous Clod, who 
hath said, rengrance is mini', 1 idll rr- 
fay ity what is there in the world, that 
could persu.ide tis to ofl'ciid *'Mn? 

PossiKly till re are t-oiijc, v/iu> llioujb 
they belnwe tin re is a God, yii iie not 
full) peJ'Miadid ilii't ho IS so lioty r,> r so 
just, as liii word docluiis him to a*; not 
so lifily in litUiiig our siiii. nor'•o just in 
puni'hing flnm. But tliis is only to^opn 
in bis mercy; in diliance of bis truth, 
lie hath sworn th..t he will take mii- 
ge^iiice on all iinpeitinent wretches, and 
destroy such as wilfully go on in their 
sins ; and God will be true to his thriat- 
nings as well as his promises. Indeed if 
wc believe there is a tied, and yet Miink 
he will spare us, though we go on pre- 
sumptuou.cly to add iniquity unto sin, wc 
are far worse th.in any atheist. It is bet- 
tcij^to have no opinion ot God at all,tliun 
such an one as is unworthy of him. Even 
Plutarch im heathen Could say, “ it was 
far less injuiious to him, if any should 
deny there was such a man as Plutarch, 
than to say that such an one indeeri there 
was, but that he was fai>hle.ss, incor- 
^txmt, cruel, or revengeful.” Nor is it so 
heinous an affront against the divine ma¬ 
jesty, to deny there is any such supreme 
being; as to acknowledge there is indeed 
a G^, but that he is )i->t iniinitely holy 
in hating our sins, infinitely trui' to his 
threatenings, nor iniinitely ju.st in pu¬ 
nishing men's impcnitoncy and disobe¬ 
dience. This is a degree of impiety 
worse than atheism, and yet all wirked 
Vngpdly sinners arc guilty thereof. Knew 
tbCT, O sinner, and tremble, tliat there. 
Is a God who £<ws and observes all thy 
actions, who writes them down in the 
book of hts rcmcmbrunco, and will call 
tllM to a strict account fl)r them, aud 


judge thee out of thy own mouth. But if 
we believe there is a God, why do wo 
not tear and serve him ? If we believb 
there is an hcavct|| and bell, and an eter* 
nity t<* come, why do wc not live answer- 
ably to this belief r Let us either blot it 
out of our creed, and declare we do not 
'believe in God the Father vMnughiy, or 
else live as those should do, who acknow¬ 
ledge so great and lernblc, so pure and 
holy a God. For a speculative atheist 
to be profane and wicked, is but conso¬ 
nant to"his prineijilcs; lor why should 
not. he gratify all his lusts and sensual 
desin's, w hose only hope is in this life, 
and who thinks not to be accountable for 
any thing la rcalter i but for sucli as ac- 
know ledge a deity, to live aa without God 
in the work!, to break his laws, slight bis 
promises, and despise his threatenings, 
is the greatest and most desperate mad¬ 
ness in the uorkJ. If therefore wo know, 
and believe in (Jod, let us glorify him as 
(iod,“paying all holy obediente to his 
laws, and humble submission to his will; 
contorniiiig ourselves to his purity, de- 
pending upon his power and providence, 
ti listing in his intinite nn-rcy and good¬ 
ness, until we at last arrive to that stat# 
of perfect bliss and felicity, when we 
shall fully know the ineffable mystery of 
tlic deity, sec him that is now invisible, 
and live there, as much by sense and 
sight, as here we do by faith and expec¬ 
tation. Thus much for the first coni- 
mundment. 

S E R xM O N XXXIX. 

By Dr. Hole. 

The Second Commandment. 

Exob. XX. 4,5, 6. 

Thou shalt no^nske uato th«e any gniTCD 
image, ?or any likeness, &c. 

Almioutt God having in tlffe first conv- 
mandmont settled the true object of divinje 
worship, and confined it wholly to him¬ 
self, in opposition to all manner of idol* 
or false gods ; he proceeds in this second 
commandment to direct us in the right 
way of perfonniug it; which is not dooc 
by any images or visible represadations 
of him, but in ft spiritual nuumcr, tuited 
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to his nature and will. This is the true 
design of these words, thou shall not 
tfiake to thyself any grt^n image. This 
commandment being Negative, I shall 
first consider what is therein forbidden, 
ftnd then what is commandedv The 
things forbidJ<'n are the makhig and v.or- 
thipping of any grmen image. Not that 
all making of images, pictures, or repre- 
Bcntaiioiis of any crcatiin-. is herein pro¬ 
hibited ; or that the trade of a puiiit(>r, 
carver, *)r engraver, are uiilaw/ul; for 
we find some imui'es made and appointed 
by tiie order of God liimself, as the c he- 
rubims, the brazen serpent, and the like ; 
and Moses ascribes the skill of Aholiab 
and Bezaleel, in working the work of on 
engraverj to the holy spirit vj God. .So 
that all images or refireseutations of 
things aru not here absolutely torbiddeii, 
for that \vould.romlemnal) pictures,or like¬ 
ness of any thing, and render our very 
coin unlawTui. But the images Iutc for¬ 
bidden to be made, arc images of God, 
or representations of tlio divine iiiiture ; 
which being spiritual and immaterial, 
may not be represented by any bodil)* 
•hape, for God being inlinite and incom¬ 
prehensible, cannot U* n-piesi ntisl by any 
imago, witliirut tlebasing and disparaging 
him ; and therefore the prophet enquires, 
to whom willyc hken dud, or what like¬ 
ness will ye compare unto him I And the 
Apostle bids us, not to think the God¬ 
head to be like unto gold and sih er, or 
stone grax'en by the art and invention of 
man; and much less, to change the 
glory of the incorrupt tide God, into an 
image made like to corrapfible man, 
to bird.s'f or four-footed beasts, or creep¬ 
ing things. 

There is such a vast disproportion be¬ 
tween an image, and the divine nuiiire, 
that wo cannot liken one. to the other 
v^AoUl affronting and dishonouring God. 
An image can only be inade^xif corporeal 
things; |iul for such as arc finite aiui 
comiptibfe, to make an image of God, 
is to bring down that infinUe. being to the- 
dimensions of a finite creature ; and in 
effect to deny'the spirituality and incor- 
I^ptibility of his nature. And therefore 
yee find a very strict charge given to the 
Israelites, against image-making: take 
ghod feed unto yourselves, for you saw 
tlo image in the day when the Lord spake 
vnto you in liorebf out of the midst of 


thefire; that you co^upt not yoursefves, 
and make you a graven image. And in 
this commandment, we have an express 
prohibition of making any likeness pr si¬ 
militude of God, by any thing either in 
heaven above, as by the sun, moon, and 
stars; or in the ea-th beneath, as by the 
fowls of the air, the fouv-footed beasts, or 
creeping things; or in the water under 
the earth, by the fish, or any thing in the 
sea; no, nor yet by the likeness of inan^ 
the lord of all tliesc. For though God 
made man in his own image, yof man is 
not to make God in his; by reason of 
the infinite distance and disproportion 
there is between them. And wbotl God 
IS ilescribed in scripture with eyes, hands, 
and arms, and the like, yet this is done 
merely in compliance with our infirmities, 
and is spoken alter the inanncl' of men, 
and to he understood in a way becoming 
the divine majesty : hut cannot justify the 
making any image of him, or the pictur¬ 
ing him in any lnimaii shape, which is 
to jn’O'titiite our makc-r, and to think 
him such as otirsches. This is to conlino 
oriinipreseuce to a place, circumscribe 
iiniiieiisitv, and degrade the deity to the 
properties and inlinnitics of human na¬ 
ture. We may not tluii represent (h>d in 
a bodily shape, or form f.dse ajiprclu'n* 
sums'of him m our mind, by making him 
like out.selves; much loss are we per- 
initte<l to worship any image or repre¬ 
sentation f>f God ^hou shalt not bow down 
to it, or worship it. 

In which words there is a two-fold 
worship implied; the one external, in 
the outward reverence, and bowing the 
t)o«ly; the other internal, cotisisiing in 
the inward worship and reverence of the 
mind. And we are here torbiddm to 
give any bodily worship to images, by- 
bow mg or falling down to them. Tho 
Israelites were strictly charged, nut to 
SI rvc other Gods, or bow tliemselves unto 
them. And such wore sharply ivpioved, 
who bowed the knee to Baal, or tell down 
bclore any idol. I’he idolatry of the 
heathens is frequently set forth by pro¬ 
strations, bowings, and other visible gets 
ol’ bodily reverence, useil t<j their false 
doilies; which being tokens of the iiiwuixl 
devotion of their minds towards them, 
wore invasions of God's prerogative, and 
therelore, strictly forbidden. But tho in- 
tfiruai worship and reverence of the heart, 
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is hern, chiefly forbidden to be gl^ rn to 
images; for this is to intike them gods, 
and to gi\c the glory due to (!od only, 
to the works of men’s hands, which is 
idolatry to be abhorred by all Christians. 
And not onl> the worshijtping of images, 
blit of (’«od by them, is here prohibited. 
The worshipping nffalse gods, is the idola¬ 
try condemned in the lir.-<t commandment. 
The worshipping the true God in a false 
way, is the idolatiy forbidden in this. 
The ruder and more barbarous nations 
that mistook the object of worsliip, and 
paid it to stocks and stones, were guilty 
of the former; some of the wiser and 
more knowing among the heathen, who 
when they knew God, yet glorified him 
not as God, were guilty of the latter. 
These two are in scripture, stiled idola¬ 
ters ; as we read in the first chapter to 
the Romans, where these wiser heathens 
arc charged with it, because though they 
knew' God, by tJie creation of the world, 
ybt they worshipped him in a way un¬ 
suitable to bis nature, namely, by images 
and coipireal rcseiiiblancis of him, 
changing his glory into the similitude of 
men, ht lists, and hirds. And though they 
did not terminate their worship in the 
images, but only .served God by tbem, it 
being impo.ssible for the wi.ser part of 
them to take that for a God, or maker of 
the world, which they either made with 
their own hands, or .saw made with their 
own ey(‘s ; yi't their worslMppiiig of God 
this way, so uiittort% of him, is in 
.scripture called idolatry. The papists, 
who worship God much after the .Mime 
manner, and have recourse to the same 
distinctions to screen themsidvcs, ought 
seriously to consider this. It is most 
certain, that there is a peculiar and in¬ 
communicable piece of homage due to 
the great Crt'ator of all things, upon the 
account of his infinite anti adorable per¬ 
fections, and our great obligations to him. 
This is what we call divine worship, and 
is challenged by (iod himself in the Old 
Testament, and confined to him, by our 
Saviour, in the Kew, in those words; 
thou skalt worship the Lord thy God, 
nnd him only shnlt tkou serve: and 
tbou^ those who worship images, and 
other things, would excuse it, by m.iking 
these things not the object of worship, but 
«nly means and helps to direct it to God 


himself; yet it is to be feared, that much 
more goe.s to the itnage than to God. 
To prci out whicjf^I shall proceed in the 
next place, to <UpideT the sanctioii by 
which this prohi^ion is enforced. And 
that is taken puitly from God Almighty’* 
jealiuisy atid tenderness for his honour; 
/ /hr l,ord thy God, am a jealous God; 
and partly from his just indignation, and 
si'vero piini.shment of those who violate 
and invade it: visiting the iniquities oJ‘ 
the fat hi rs upon the. children, unto the 
tkitdand fourth qrneration of them that 
hate me. 

The jealousy of God ought to be a suf¬ 
ficient argument to deter any from offer¬ 
ing him this kind of affront or indignif). 
For if the jealousy of a man is justly to bo 
dreaded, by all wlio give occasion for it, 
because it stirs up his highest resentment, 
for any violation of his honour, and arms 
him with a more than ordinary courage to 
vindicate it; ecrfainly the jealousy of 
Gotl, who is tender of liis honour, and 
so able to repair it, is much more to be 
dieadecl by all who wilfully invade it. 

That Clod is thus tender and jea¬ 
lous, impatient of any rival, and will ad* 
mil of ubne to participate with him in the 
love and honour he riquires from us, 
w'l; learn from the prophet Lsaiali; 7 am 
the Lord, tins is my name, and my glory 
viilf I not gix r to anofhir, nor my praise 
In graxui images. Tli<‘ jealousy here 
ascribed to God, must not be taken for 
such a vexatio's, disquieting passion, as is 
wont to lut/lc and discompose mankind, 
for that is incon-iistcnt with the divine na- 
turi ; blit must oc understood by way of 
arcoininoilation and similitude to our un- 
derstundiiig. The Hebrew word in the 
original signifies a strong, a.s well as a 
jealous GihI : importing that he is able to 
vindicate his honour, and will certainly 
punish all injtlrics offered to it. Jealousy 
of itself without strength is but an impo¬ 
tent and Contemptible passion^ut when 
arrrtcd with an almighty powe^ is justly 
terrible; and therefore Moses in this very 
precept about images, tells the Israelites, 
the Lord thy God is a consumingjire, he 
is a jealous God; and elsewhere brings 
in God, thus declaring, they kave moved 
me to jealousy, with that u'hieh is not 
God, they have provoked me to an^r with 
their vanities ; a ftre is kindled in mint 
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angcr^ and shall bum to the lowest hell, 
Olid shall consume the earth tcith her in- 
crease, andset onjire the foundations of 
the mountains. Let ask of ull, 

whose hearts and aflURons stray from 
their maker, do zve provoke the Lord to 
jealousy, are toe stronger than he? can 
our heart bear up, or our haiuU be 
strong iu the day that he shall ^ibit us? 
no; it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the tiring (Jod. And yet that 
will be our case, if ne forsake (Jod, 
and follow idols. Which leaite me to 
another part of the, sam tion of this law, 
taken from the justice of GoJ, in jninibh- 
ing the breakers of it, in those words; 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, to the third and fourth ge¬ 
neration of them that hate vie. To \isit 
.is sometimes taken in a pood sense, for 
beholding another with an eye ot pity 
and compassion; in wJiich sense IJavid 
prays, visit me, 0 Lord, uiih thy sal¬ 
vation, Sonietiines in a bad s<‘n"e, for 
looking on with an eye of fury and re¬ 
venge, and visiting with judgnieiits and 
calamities; which is the meaning’ in this 
place, where God threaiens to punish the 
ofienders against this law. both in their 
persons and posterity. y\nd he visits 
this iniquity upon the Jatfieis (heniseLes; 
of this kind the holy seriptuies alVoid 
many examples, God executing Ids judg¬ 
ments upon idolatries, and frequently 
punishing his own people, when the) 
revolted from him, and set up their mol¬ 
ten images, 

IJe also Z'isits this iuiquiti/ of the fa¬ 
thers upon the ehitdreu ; this we hiul ve¬ 
rified in many of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, who i(>r their idolatry were pu¬ 
nished not only in iht ir own pet sons, but 
in their posterity ; God recompensing the 
iniquity of the fathers into the bosom of 
their children after them, tuid tliat to the 
ilii'rd and fourth generation; those be- 
ilig gener^iions which a man may live to 
See. Aitliw the prosperity of children is 
one of the greatest comforts of human life, 
and all pai'ents delight to behold such 
flourishing branches of their own; so to 
^e them in miseiy and trouble, is a me¬ 
lancholy heart-breaking. And thevelbre 
Almighty God, to deter men from trans¬ 
gressing this law, denounces vengeance 
against the posterity of such as break 


it, threatening their children to the third 
and fourth generation, and punishing 
their idolatries, through the whole line 
they are capable of seeing. By which it 
appears that sinners entail a curse upon 
their offspring, and make the children 
miserable by their impieties.—But how 
cun it consist, (some will say) with the 
justice and goodness of God, to punish 
t!ic cliildren for the sins of their parebts I 
especially he having declaix'd, that the 
soul that sinneth, shall die ; and the son 
shall nut bear the ‘iniquity of the father, 
nor the father the iniquity of the sor; 
but the nghteovsness of the righteous 
shall he upon him, and the wickedness of 
the ii'icked upon him. Now to this the 
answer is eas) andobxious. For God's 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, is always upon supposition of 
their making their fathers’ sins their own; 
by iniitatiiigtheir ill examples, .and tread¬ 
ing ill the steps of their impieties; for so 
Ciod hiyiself tells them, if your children 
forsake my luxe, and walk not in my sta¬ 
tutes, i uitl xisit their transgressions 
with a rod, and their ains with scourges: 
but, if the sun forsake the iniquities of 
hi.<< father, he shall not die, he shall surely 
Ine, suith the Loid, God never visas 
the sins of the fathers upon penitent and 
reforming childien; but if they imitate 
tlicii fathers’ wickedness, it is but just 
and righteous, that they sutler for them; 
ill which case, they are punished not for 
their fathers’ sin^ but their own. And 
because idolatrous parenis are too apt to 
corrupt their children by their own evil 
counsel and example, therefore Almighty 
God, to deter them from it, threatens 
to punish the fathers in their children; 
which lie may as well do, as in their 
houses and estates, or any thing belong¬ 
ing to them ; for childreii are part of the 
giMidsand substanre of the parents, who 
are deeply concerned in their welfare or 
misery : and thm'fore God may justly 
visit them, in those dearest pledges, if 
they mislead them into their impieties. 
In which case he doth not so much inaktt 
tlii'ir qjiildnm siilfer tJie punishment of 
their fathers' sin, as the fathers sutler for 
tlieir own. Almighty God may, and of- 
tou doth, visit the iniquities of the fa¬ 
thers upon their children with temporal 
punishments; but then though the caia* 
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jnity be the child's, yet the pum»hnu‘nt 
is pro]X'rly the lather’s; he is wcniiulod 
in one of the lU'arest and tencien-st parts 
of himself, thoiiffh it may work toirether 
lor good to the rep<‘ntiii" cliihl. Indeed 
God never visits ilie father's sins upon 
the children with otornal piuiislinieni; 
in which sense i very one must hear his 
own burden ; l)Ut lie justly may and doth 
with tcmpoiiil e\i!s, tor the coneetiou 
and amendment of hoth. lUit who are tlie 
persons ai;ailist wliom this tlire.it i'. de¬ 
nounced? why them that hate him; iliat 
is, those who transgress his laws. For 
as the lo\ing God is e.\ pressed by keep¬ 
ing liis commauduients, so tlie breaking 
them is still'd hating of him. Ilut idoLi- 
tt'rs and the worshippers of im.iges are 
more, especially called haters cif (iod. 
I'or as the adulteress shew-.s her haired 
and contempt of her husband, by gismg 
horsell to the embraces <A anotlier; so 
they who follow tJieir own inventions, 
ami give that worship to image's, whieh 
is due only to God, ca.^t otflhe bne of 
God, anti may I'e truly said to hate him. 
Having thus eoiixulered the iiegatiio part 
of this prtctpt, wlneli lbrbJd.^ the making 
and worshipping tif imagts. 1 pinreed to 
the adirnutiie, ;i>' to w hal is retpiired of 
tis ; and that is to worship (iod, alter a 
due manner, in a wav suitabli! to lus ii.;- 
ture and will. 

This ct'inmandmcnt a quirt s us to '-ene 
God suitable to his nature ; ntii liy images 
or ivirptiroal rosemblai^s, lor he li.iving 
no bodily parts, eamiot be represi ui- ti in 
any bodily shape, aed whith to att* nipt, 
is a great debasement to his inliiiite ma¬ 
jesty and glory: but he being a spiritaul 
essence must be sened with .spiritual 
worship, and sf> tmr .Saviour deilares, 
God is a spirit, and Ikcp that vonhip 
Um, must tsurship him in spirit and truth. 
For the better underslantling \v)it>rcof, it 
should be observed, that the wor-liipping 
of God in spirit and ti-uth, dtilli not t'x- 
clude all bodily worship, nor yet tlie use 
of ritesCen monies ; neither of which 
are inponsistent with spiritual worsliip. 
To wtpinhip him then in spirit and truth, 
w to worship him with our spirits, and 
not with the tongue only; it is to draw 
nigh to him with our hearts, and not 
barely with our lips; and to serve him 
truly and sincerely, in opjiosition to all 


feigned, formal, and hypocritical ser¬ 
vice. In short, to serv'e him suitably to 
his nature, is to^ueonr aft'eclions raised 
towards him, dH^ay becoming his se¬ 
veral attributes i.s, to love him for 

lus goodness, to fear him for his great- 
lies':, to trust oil him for his faithfulness, 
and to honour him (or all his divine and 
anorable pirfecil./u.s. Again, 

'J'o wor>lnp God rightly, js the doing 
It Mgroenlde to liis will, as wi'll as suitable, 
to his n.ilnre ; we imiult serve him accovd- 
iiiu to l>i«. owndiiettion and irjUKmitinent; 
loi ilriine worship being that homage, 
whii’li we as creatures owe to our great 
creator, it is but just that vve should 
worship him ulier the manner he has 
coriimamleil ; w hicli not to do, is to de- 
ciaini Ins iiulhority, and to be governed 
only l>y our own will, liut may nothing 
be done in the worship of God, unless 
exprc.ssly commanded by him ? To an¬ 
swer thi.s truly, a distiiulion ought to bo 
made, belw<>en tlie sulAtantial parks of 
divine worship, and the aeridenlai, or 
iilU'iabb' eiicuiikstances tlieieof. As for 
(lie subslaritial part ofnligion, consisting 
of .ill that is necessary to la' believed or 
done 111 order to salvation, that requires 
the express precejit aiul revelation of 
(iod, without wliirii nothing is to b<' so 
esteemed. I'or he best knows huw he 
will be ver\ed ; and having declared liis 
mind III the lioly scripniies, they ought 
to bt the. rule and standard of onr duty . 
Mine to add tin leto, would bet(.) charge 
it with iinparfei lion, and to mak«-a new 
religion id' our o.mi. But as for the eir 
eiiinstantial part i.f divine worship, siicii 
as timi, place, geitture, and the like, 
tiitsr not being particularly determincil 
by (iod ill the hoiy scripture, are in a 
great measure left to every one’s discre¬ 
tion in their private worship, and to tho 
prudence and authority of superbfs in 
the public service of the church, whom 
we ougiit to obey in such thu|||; so as 
care be taken, that the rigWiPand ce¬ 
remonies enjoim d, are suitable to those 
general rules of order, decency, and edi- 
iication, prescribed by God, ami becom¬ 
ing his service ; and that they arc not 
joineil and observed, as essential pait^^ 
w'orship, or necessary to salvation, fbi' 
that would be to add to the substance 
religion, and to teach for doctrine the 
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commHiuiinonts of uion; but only as out¬ 
ward circumstances, for the order and 
decency of public and as things 

that iiiay vary, as flBs’, places, and 
other occasions luay^^uire. 

The worship of God then, leconunend- 
ed in this roniinand, is botii internal and 
external. By the Ibrnior is ineanl, the 
worship <.»f our hearts and s'.uils, whereby 
we inwHidj^’ admire and ado!'- his diMiie 
excellencies; esteeiuiri!:, loving, asid 
feai'ing him, as 4j;>.ir great < reator and 
best boncfaeiur: and liiis not ni pretence 
and appearance only, biu in sineciity: 
not in U'ordi or ot Inn^uc, but in deni 
and in truth, from the very bottom of the 
heart. By the latter is iiu'ant the wor¬ 
ship of the body, or when vve e\pi(ss the 
inward Tf'vereiice of the, mind by the (nit- 
ward humble gestures of the body ; wliii h 
God frequently calls for, and David e.v- 
horts us to in fliese worils, O come let w.s 
m>r.ihip and full down and Lneel before, 
the Lord our maker. 'I’tiis is what some 
expositors of this coininandmeiit have 
thought to bi; here principally intended ; 
mnling the inieni.d worshqi of the soul 
to be n'(|uiri;d in tlie tir-t coinmandnient, 
and the external vvorshij) <j1' the bo«ly to 
be conimamled in tliis. And as God tor- 
bids the bowing down, or giting any bf>- 
dily worship to graven images, ho he re- 
c]uires this and otln r gestures of bodil) 
adoration to he given to iuinscll'. Hut hr- 
eause all humlile gestures ami acts ol bo- 
flily reverence have bien dcspi.sed by 
some, and loo mucli negU-ct*. d by iiiiiers, 
it may not be improper <o roioiniiiend 
rfi’d eiitbrcn tins external hod.ily viorsinp. 
Let It then lie considered. 

That (iod tlaims this external wor¬ 
ship as due (o himself, and chl-ealen^ to 
punish such as give it to others, lie in re 
forbids the bow ing or falling dt>wii to any 
graven images, as an invasion of liis pre¬ 
rogative, and declares that the prostitut¬ 
ing of um^odies as well as souls to them, 
will stinlli his jealousy. How sharply 
are the. Israelites reproved for bowing the 
knee to Baal; and the idolatry of the 
heathen is fri'quently oxpressetl in scrj{>- 

E ; by their serving other gods, and 
ing downiuito them. Again, Almighty 
God createtl the body as well as the soul, 
and united them together for his service, 
and thcr^orc he expects the homage of 


both. Indeed, llie> service of the heart is 
what be principally ilemunds and regards; 
H}jf son, gire me ihi/ heari ; liiat being 
the best ofli'ring we can make to a spi- 
iituiil immaterial Being, vviiliout which 
all other s. ivlie is but vUad and ineffec¬ 
tual. But yei he expects the humility 
and adoration ol the milw'ird man ; he 
l ails lor tlie ear, to iiear iii«lrucuon; for 
the eyes to lie lilted up in prayer ; foi the 
tongue lo speak the piaises of our maker; 
in a vvoid, be expects that our whole 
man should bow with the profoiindcst 
awe and reveifnce lo him, before he will 
bow his ear, and be inclined to hear us ; 
and justly too, for it i,s he that made vs, 
and not we ouniehcs, and therofort^ all 
ibe members of our bodies ought to bo 
eiiipioyeil uihI flevoted lo his service. 
And as our oodles as well as souls par¬ 
take of the Iri'iii'lits of Clirist'.s redemp¬ 
tion, so‘should both be dedicatisl to hint, 
and join logetlier m his service. 'I'he 
apostle tells us, vve are not our own, to 
tlispose and order ourselves, as we please; 
but bring bought tniih a price, we are to 
gforifu (yi)d in 6ur bodies, and in our 
,'>pinls, which are his. LaMly, vve hope 
to !h‘ glorilied hen-ailcr, in our bodies ;w 
well as soub, and llierofon' Ivitli ought 
lo gloiity iiim here. Many and great 
tilings are said eoiuerning the future 
I'elieitus of our bodies, in particu¬ 
lar, tliat they shall be fasbioned like 
unto ('heist’s gloriows bodif. .\iid ifihey 
are to lie erovvani with .such invaluable 
blessings horeaitor, it is nut veasonalile, 
l)\ engaging them in liis service hi u', that 
vve should prepare and lit them for the 
next world. 

Tims we see what is required of us in 
this eommandment; namely, to raise our 
minds above all gross sense and I'aney 
ill our adorations of <mr Maker; not 
framing any outw'ard imiigns or resem¬ 
blances to worship him by; nor forming 
any false notions or misrepresentations 
of him, by thinking bim such a one as 
ourselves : but we are here commanded 
to eiilei'laiu high and worthy thoughts of 
him, conceiving of him as a Being trans- 
condently perteci,infinitely superior to all, 
in goodness, justice, vvisdom, and power, 
an<l us such to be loved, leitred, trusted 
and iionoured above all ; and to direct all 
our service lo kirn with such appt-chen- 
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sions. This is to wovship him io spirit mtrcy unto thousands of them that toOo 
and truth. And the hotly as w 1 11 as the him, and hep his commandments. Not 
raind is to be cmployctl in these aUora- that he will forb^^o punish the offend- 
tions. The negative precept hero, thou ing children incu; no, we And 

shalt not boi» domn to 9 {^raxt n image, him declaring, their children for- 

includcs the contrary positiYC duty, thou s(de his law, and keep not his command- 
shalt how doxen to the Lord tap God; xne/its, he v-ill tisit their transgressions 
meaning, that wc ought fo worship God with a rod, and thuir sin with scourges ; 
with our body, as well as our mind, ncxcrlheless (saifh /u’) mp loving kind- 
I'his commaiidniciit then a*, mucli re- ness will I not vtterlp take from them, 
quires us to btiw down and kneel, and 'I’liat is, he will deal mor^favourably 
give bodily worship unto Got!, as it iln- w ith them for their parents' sake. The 
bids us to give it to a graven image. And rnisdeeils! of some shall not interrupt his 
the practice of holy men in ail ages hath kiiulness to the rest of their posterity, or 
been agreeable hereto, who have been as blot out the memory of their goodness, 
forward to do the one, as to refuse the I'his we tind verified in the posterity of 
other, lu the Old Testament wc find the Ahraham, and the other patriarchs, in 


people of God always using a jiosture of 
reven'nce m the worship of G'od, by 
standing, kneeling, or pnistrating them¬ 
selves. In the New 'IVstameiit, we find 
our blessed baviour and his discijiles, in 
all their prayers unto God, either bow¬ 
ing, kneeling, or prostrating them''el\es 
before him; which is that glorifying of 
God with their bodies, enjoined and 
practised by them. Indeed, the inward 
reverence and devotion of the mind, will 
always draw after it this outward reve¬ 
rence of the body ; and therefore the 
whole worship of God i«. represciilt d in 
scripture by these external visible ac ts of 
adoration, lienee bowing and kneeling 
unto God is guicrall^ in senplure used 
to signify the worshipping him. 0 come 
let us worship and Jali^wn, and kneel 
hejore the Lord oar Maker, ll 'lureutth 
shall 1 come btfore the Lord, and 
how myself before the JJigh God! This 
therefore is here n-quired to be paid unto 
God and no other, ami that because he i., 
a jealous God, infiniudy tender of his Ito- 
pour, and impatient ot any competitor in 
this incommunicable homage, belonging 
to him. Again, he threaU-is to visit the 
iniquities of the Jalaers upon the children 
to the fourth generation, vvlio thus in¬ 
vade and defraud him c'f his honour; 
that is, their posterity sliall fare the 
W'orse for it, their cbildren's children 
shall be capable of loss favour, and be 
more strictly and severely dealt with on 
this account. The justice whereof has 
been before vindicaltxJ. 

Lastly, to encourage the observance 
of (his law, he adds, that he will shew 


whom Almighty (iod overlooked many 
;ind great provocations for their sake, 
mixing mercy with severity, and setting 
thorn at last m tlii' promised laud. And 
here we may ob'<erve the vast difterenco 
and disproportion, between the proceed¬ 
ings of God m the way of Justice and in 
the way of mercy: he cisiteth the ini¬ 
quities ofduobedknt parents, to the third 
and fourth generation ; but, he skeweth 
mercy to a thousand generations, of those 
who obej' him. He soon forgets the 
wrongs done him, but keejis our good 
works in cvcrhisting remembranci;. Which 
'huulcl teaeli us not only to imitate him 
therein, but encourage us to serve 
oln-y so good a mastv r. And lest any 
should vainly expect these instances of 
divine goodness, without observing the 
commands annexed to them, the last 
words ol ilip commandment coniine them 
wholly to those, that love God and keep 
his commandmnits. As the rcvolters 
fiom Go<l were before sliled haters of 
him, so th''y vvlm obey his laws, are 
iiere saul to love him. JHe that hath mif 
commandments and kcepeth Ihnn^ (saith 
our SaviourJ he it is that loveth hue. 
And clscvvJicrc, if any man lore me, he 
will .keep my word. 

To conclude then, we niayajjpp froip 
this commandment the happing of de¬ 
scending from good parents, who be¬ 
queath a blessing, and derive a mercy 
upon their udspring to many gcii e^ 
tiuns. And the unhappiness and sad 
fortune of such as arc born of disci^ 
dient parents, who entail misery and % 
curse upon their whole posterity: which 
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should teach us, not only for our own, the way to swearin/^. Wo should there* 


but our childrott's sake, 
ful of keeping God’s 
dcr of breaking the. 




to be ever jnind- 
, and very ten- 
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S E 11 ai 
By Bishop Bevehipce. 

The Third Couiiuaudmenl. 

* Exod, XX. 7. 

Thoii ibalt not take Uie name of the Lord tliy 
God, ttc. • 

TifE dreadful solemnity, witli which tli<! 
ten commandments were didivered by 
God to Moses from M'uint Sinai, was a 
sight so terrible, that Moses hiin''eli said, 
I c.\ctedingly fear and quake. And tlie 
people, when tii ’y >-JtW' tlie fin', black 
darkness an<l U'lupest, and heard the 
thunder, tlic li'tinipet and \i)ice of vioil^ 
i/iet/ nmoxed and stood afar o/Jr, and 
said toMosvs, speak thou U'lllt ns, uiidu'c 
will hear ; ljut let not (toil speak w/l/i us, 
lest we die. Imagine, iherelore, that we 
heard the voice of(>od proclaiming huul 
in our ears, from the midst ot glorious,and 
yet dix-adful fire, lightnings, lliumh'r, ami 
the sound of trumpets, Thou .skalt 7inf. 
take the name, oj the hard fhi/ (tod in 
vain, for the Lord will not hold him 
guHtless^ that fuketh his name in i aiu. 
Had we this tlionghr frequently in our 
minds, who could ilare to propliaiie the 
.sacred name of Gotl, by oaths, curses, 
blasphemies, and dreadful e.veiTations, 
on every slight and frivolous o( casion, as 
is now the common practice ? -'I’o pre¬ 
serve, then, the innocent, and reclaim 
those who arc guilty of this wicked ciis- 
I will first consider the meaning of 
!e words, and tlieii make use of such 
reasons and arguments, as may be pro¬ 
per to dissuiwlc men from it. 

To take the nofne of God in vain, is, 
in the b||ffal sense, to use the sacred 
name oHikd, lightly and commonly, 
to vain, idle, needless, and insignificant 
purposes, though we do not swear by 
It, or call God to witness the truth of 
;t wc say. To havof that name often 


fore, at first, hinder cliildrin and young 
persons from using familiarly and'cuni* 
iiionly the name of God. 'I’iiis will be¬ 
get reverence to it, and restrain the a- 
bii£e. They should be checked and pu¬ 
nished when they call on tfod, either at. 
their play, work, or on any occasion, 
but what is serious. By constantly do¬ 
ing this, we should .stop one common in¬ 
let to tills wicked practiec. If wc tlius 
discharge, our duly to our children and 
servants, it will put us in mind also of 
our own neglect and failings; for by re- 
inimliiig tliein not to take the name of 
God ill vain, wc simll be ashamed to be 
gnilly of it ourselves, 1 fear the frequent 
pnictic*' of abusing the name of God, by 
parent'., lua.'.ti'is, and mistresses, gives 
occasion to ciiildreii and servants ta do 
the same; and is the reason why they 
dare not ri'provc* and punish tliein for so 
offending. But .'.ad must be tlic case of 
those, w'lio are alraid to do their duty to 
tlieir children and servants, when yet 
they shall be severely {miushed by God 
for not doing it. ].et such consider, 
that though they are exr-ceding culpable 
themselves ill this point, Y<‘t that they 
ought to r<‘provc and punish those 
wlio ;ire under their care for the like of¬ 
fences ; because they will thereby do 
their own <luty, pievent a great deal of 
iiiischief, and avoid heirig guilty of the 
Mils of others. But to lake the name of 
God, in vain, isjjuost properly, to swear 
cither nishly, without herti and reverence, 
on any just and weighty occasion; or 
falsely, without regard to truth, not 
know 11 ^ vvhetlu'j- what wc say is true or 
not. 

'I’here arc some who think, that if 
peo|)le do not mention the sacred name of 
Gotl in their asseverations, they are not 
guilty of taking God's name in vain, 
though they swear by any thing or crea¬ 
ture else. But whoever considers, wliat 
onr Saviour said t<> the .scribes and phari¬ 
sees, concerning swearing, will lind the 
relation every thing and creature in the 
world has to their Cireat Creator, is so 
close and dependent, that he who swears 


trmoiith.s, on every trifling occasion, by the one, docs also swear by the 
shew.s that we have not an awful respect other. lie who swears by the altar, of¬ 
fer him in our hearts. This is the be- fering, or temple, swears by him, to 
ginning of evil, and generally prepares whom that altar is erected, to whom that 
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offering is made, and to whom that rem- 
ple, with Its service, is devotv d, that is, 
to God. He who swears by heaven, 
swoairs by him who governs therein. lie 
who swears by the earth, swears by him 
whose footstool it is, who -made and pre¬ 
serves it. ile who sweats by Jenisaleni, 
does it by the great God whose city it 
was. He who shears by his head, the 
fountain ol life, swears by him who made 
it; in whose hands is the power of life 
and death. So tliat people may swear, 
without using the name o( God, and 
consequently may offend against this 
commandment w'ilht>ut literally taking 
the name of the. Lord their (iod in vain. 
Let none then satisfy themselves, witii 
any such idle distinction, as to imagine 
they do not swear, iinhss tliev pro¬ 
nounce the sacred name of Ciod, when 
they do it by otlur things. Indeed, it is 
better to swear by any thing that does 
not immediately r date to God, than by 
his sacred name; because it creates less 
horror, gives less olVence, and is not so 
bad an example. For tlion-h all oaths 
are very bad, yet some are much worse 
and more wicked than others. 

'I’he guilt, then, of taking God’s name 
invain, mav be contrucud, bv swearing by 
any thing lliat lla^ n lation to Clod, though 
his nanu* is not din ctlv ii^cd : and there¬ 
fore alUorl-of*/.nhiaie cianpivhendedun¬ 
der the third commandnt nr; which con- 
tains a prohibition of light rash oaths 
in our coii\ii-..iion, as well as false 
oaths, will liter in piivate company, or 
public courts ol judicatuie, beion* the ma¬ 
gistrate. 1 shall now only consider all 
light and ra-h oaths, wliitiicr true or 
talse^ hurtfijj or idle : for the name of 
God is clesjiised and profaned, if used on 
J^ght occasions, though what we. swear 
6e true; because the. ihing was not wor¬ 
thy 80 much weight as .m laillj usually 
requires. And that no one is to swear in 
light trivial conci'iiis, will appear, by 
considering the. nature, t.f an oath. 

An oath is a mfjst religious thing ; wc 
acknowjed^’ by it (iod’s oinniscu ncc and 
omni|>6tciice, and declare, that he knows 
the v^ry secrets of our hearts; that he 
can and will punish us, if what wc affirm 
is not true, or that we intimd not to pi-r- 
(oxm^ what wu then promise. An oam is 


the solemn calling on God to bear wit¬ 
ness, that what we utter with our mouths, 
we in our hom||||believc to be exactly 
true; and entrdlH| him to punish and 
take vengeance mi us, if we intend not 
what we say and promise. The heart 
of man lies secret to all the world ; that 
therefore we may know whether a man 
speaks true or talso, an oath was ap> 
pointed ; by which wc appi'al to God as 
a witness, that our heart and mouth 
agree; rr if they do not, it implies, that 
wo desire God to take vengeance on us, 
and punish our impiety to him, and 
falsehood to man. Can any thing be 
more serious and religions than a solemn 
oath ? So that every lime wc take an 
oatli by any thing relating to God, wc 
call (Joil to witness the truth of what vve 
say, and to revenge himself on us, if it 
be lalse. Let all then veincmber the se¬ 
rious natuie of an oath, and consider, 
whether it should lie used on'such light 
and fiivolous occasions, as is too gene¬ 
rally done by men, though what they 
swear is true. It is an awful thing to 
call on the great God of heaven and 
earth, the maker and preserver of us all, 
on whose, will vve alone depend for every 
monunt of our lives. How dare we 
then require him to attest and witness 
matters of such .small concern, as we 
should be ashamed to desire of any se¬ 
rious neighbour i* An oath is to make 
an end ot stiife, and for confirmation of 
truth ; but then it ought to be atrutliof 
weight and imi.-irtance that such strife it 
about. Lverv I'llowable oath should be 
taken, m truth, JiuJ^tent, and rtg/t- 
teou.tiie,'v ; with the heart, with the un¬ 
derstanding, and good conscieme: in 
Older to discover the truth, that jui^J- 
meiit may be righteously administered. 
Where none of those good end# ar^i- an¬ 
swered, the name of God is not to be 
sworn by. Did men examine their past 
oaths, they would soon find|||iow few 
were sw'orn in truth, judg^'nt, and 
righteousness ; how few tended to disco¬ 
ver any truth of importance, or contri¬ 
bute to do ju-stice, or to promote rieh- 
teousness. It would then appear, j|&t 
every oath, except those svvorn before a 
magistrate, was taken vainly, lightly, 
rashly, presumptuously, and ivicked^; 
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SQ fur from doing any good, that tliey 
are matter of shame, humiliation, and 
raptmtiince, before God. 

Remember also, t]|j||||mch light,-rash, 
and presumptuous are not only 

improper and indecent, but are most 
solemnly forbidden by (iod ; who says to 
every ojie,— t/tou shalt nut take the name 
of God m rain. Would God himself 
descend from heaven, with such solem¬ 
nity, as you have heard, to forbid the 
t^ing his name in vain, had it not bei'U 
of the greatest moment and imp«a-Janc»> to 
us f It is only tor our advantage here 
and hereafter, that God instructs us in 
his will, and tells us what to do, atvd 
avoid, in order to his blessing and mak¬ 
ing us happy. Did we spend e\ery day 
in oaths, cunsos, and profaning God's 
holy name and word, it would not inter¬ 
rupt his happiness; but it will hurt our¬ 
selves, and eveUaslingly destroy both our 
bodies und^souls, not to comply with his 
will and commands. For tliesc oaths 
will some time or other bo avenged by 
Obd, xoho will not hold him gudtlvuS that 
taketh his name in vain. If not guiltless, 
then, to be suiv, we shall be hehi gtiilty 
of the violation and brearli oftirxl’s l.iws, 
and liable to the punishment due to such 
ofl'etiders and notorious crimes. What 
particular punishinents such are obno.s- 
ious to in this life, is not declared ; but 
their sin is so provoking and presump¬ 
tuous, and has so little temptation to it, 
that they have much both to apprehend 
and fear. 'Fhe prophet tells us, iurav.w 
of shearing the land tnournti/i, the land 
was then attiictod with several plagues 
and heavy judgments, by reason ot the 
fretjuont oaths and piTjunes among the 
people. And I dare say, many among 
are afllicted, blasted, and uikIciio, by 
this audacious contempt and profanation 
God's name, who little think from 
whence the curse and secret canker came. 
And how should it be otherwise? will 
God blipi^those vvho daily take his nam«‘ 
in vain, defy his laws, and curse him to 
his face; Who call for vengeance on them¬ 
selves and others, almost c\ery word 
Bay ? Can they expect a blessing, 
wo acarca ever mention God, ^ut in 
the. way of blasphemy; and make few 
Other prayers than fur plagues and mis*. 
«hie£i« damoatinn and eternal wruahj 


llovv merciful is God, that he does nol 
grant vvliat these poor wretches so ear¬ 
nestly usk him ? Bui let such be assured, 
that without sincere repentance and leav¬ 
ing off their sin, however God may for¬ 
bear them in this world, he will most 
ccriaiidy, according to their own curses 
and repeated wishes, condemn and ertn- 
found them in the world to come. 'I'hose 
prayers that came from hell, which 
])leiised their ears and tilled their mouths 
so often, shall be hi'ard, to send tlicm 
to accompany those cursed spirits, on 
whom they have so frequently called. 
Let thorn then remember, that it is a 
dreadful thing, to fall into the hands of 
the living (5od: who has declared, he 
tctll not hold him guiltless that tukctli his 
name in rain, 

if then we rotioet on wliat has been 
sail!,—That an oath is a most sacred, st>. 
nous, and solemn act of ndigton, in¬ 
tended by (lod for the coiilirinalion of 
truth, the doing justice and judgment to 
all men, and to put an i-nd to strife— 
That it is a most indecent, unseemly 
thing, to apply such serious and reli¬ 
gious aftirrii.ili</ns, as oaths are, to light, 
trivial words, and matters of no weight 
and moment—'I’hat nil sueh oaths are 
utterly forbidden by (b'd’s e.\j>ress eoin- 
mand, and that tin' breach tliereof will 
as surel}- be avenged by him, as God is 
true, wlio said it. If all these things are 
duly considered, common swearing can 
never be so harmless and innocent, as 
'iome seem to imagine. And ifnot, how 
ought we most seriously to repent of it? 
These coiisi<leraiioiis m arly run«-ern US,, 
as people that pretend to believe in God, 
that acknow ledge the, divine authority of 
the scriptures, and jirofess ourselves 
Christians. Tbevii is no answering any 
oftliese arguments; no one pretends to 
justify their pva»‘l.ce of swearing, either 
from scripture, reason, or the authority 
of wise and good men. Is it not then, 
strange, that what is so inijiossiblo to be 
excused, or justified, should ^( t so gc- 
iieridly obt.du? Tliat what cveiy one 
coiidemiis in liimselt and others, should 
be sutfered to prevail and reign, as it 
were without oontroul r Especially if we 
further 

Remember, that there is neitlicr plea¬ 
sure uor profit to be yeaped from this 
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ungodly practice. They mIio are most 
addicud to swearing, can give no reason 
why they so »)ft'-n c»)mniit tins abomina¬ 
ble sin; tlu*\ Tnrly acknowledge, that 
there is in it neither pleasuiv nor ad\an- 
tage. Otlier sins ha\e one, it' not both 
these temj)tntioiis, to captivate mankind ; 
they either -atisfy some sensual appetite, 
or gratit’y sonic 'covetous desire or pro¬ 
fit ; at least tliey hope to find their 
account in it. Hut the sw'euivr gi\ es away 
his soul for nothing. Of all orti'fulers he 
makes the worst bargain, gives hinisejjf 
up to everlasting pains and sorrows for 
that which no one adsised or tempted 
him to, nor appro\e<i of; and which ho 
himself never liked whilst iloing, nor ii:- 
merabered afterwards witli any satisfac¬ 
tion nr content. Let any one call to 
mind the many oaths and profanaiions of 
Ciod's holy name lie has been guilty of, 
and see if lie is either the richer, wi.ser, 
or iM’tterestt'emed. And who would con¬ 
tinue in a ))racticc that brings with it 
neither pleasure nor advantage? Indeed 
ii'Aaf bkall it protit a man to ffitln (fir. 
u'hole worldf and lose his oun soul* lint 
it is still wor.se to lose his soul for no¬ 
thing. In all other olVences, men aim at 
some end, and have sonic inolive and 
temptation thereto; hut in this there is 
no end or tcinjitatioii, so that a man is 
condemned liy him'-elf .'ind every other 
person. liesidts, it is a practice that all 
condemn in their wives and children, 
their servants and relalioiis. AV ho would 
not stand ainayui. be angry and ashanu il, 
to hear their wives ami cliildren .iii'W'er 
glym with oaths on ail occasions, and 
mingle blasphen-ic'. and curses in their 
common discour^ s? And yet the laws 
of God allow it no more, in the om- than 
the other. No sex, n||^ age, nor person 
of any degree, can jn etend to a jnivilegc 
of offending God. 

Neither wife nor children will be ex¬ 
cused before God, for following the evil 
example of husband and father ; bc-cause 
all should live by tlie rule of G*xl’s law, 
and not by any one’s example. But yet 
it is ceitatp^ that he shall be punished, 
who ^veft^Guch an ill example to wife and 
children. And what a sort of hell must 
there be in that house, w here every one 
despises God, and tramples under feet 
his laws, and n^ne left to reprove, or 


intercede with God, for his mercy and 
forbearance towards a family so w'icked 
and propliane. These are some oftlic 
most proper nrj||||||||krnts which occur, to' 
dissuade* all from^ight and rash swear¬ 
ing. Tiiey are such as our own sense 
.and reason may and will siiggc'st. - Ami 
the condemnation of the guilty will be. 
the greater, as they in their own hearts 
and consciences know all the reasons and 
arguinonls against swearing, as much as 
the most learned ; and tliorc’fore want not 
to be inl)tructod in the duty, so much 
as to be reminded of what they before 
knew. 

Lot then such as have been guilty of 
this wicked jiruetiec, sincerely repent, 
ask God’s f<>rgivoiie.ss, and beg the as.sist- 
aiice of his grace, to keep them from 
falling into it for the future. Let us all 
carefully watch over ourselves, that wet 
speak not hastily and unadvisedly with 
our lips ; remembering God js always 
jirc'sent, and lu'ars every word. Let us 
not on every trifling occasion, give way 
to anger, which is the parent of many 
oaths, 'rho least opposition to our judg¬ 
ment, or contradiction to our will, is often 
a provocation to curse and blaspheme 
God’s holy name; as if that would mend 
and make things better. 'I'liose who 
are given to swearing should above all 
things .'ivoid drinking and g.aming. If 
such when they are sober, seiious, and 
in their senses, can hardly forbear swear¬ 
ing, how can it be expected that they 
•should, when they have lost their rea.son, 
and are little Ic" tlfin mad ? 'i’hey who 
abhor .nn oath e. ,'ien sober, will yet 
courageously swear if intoxicated with 
liquor; su<h therefore should by all 
means avoid an e.\vOss, that so naturally 
«ind easily provokes to passion. And as 
to gaming, there are few that follow it, 
but what swear excessively; few that lose 
their money, but also lose their patience 
and temper. Gaming is one. o^e most 
destructive viees men can fall ®o, ind 
provokes to the greatest anger. It ruins 
most men at last, and is worse in mean 
and poor people than the rich; because 
it excessively wastes that time which they 
c^n poorly spare from the care and 
labour which is necessary to support 
thcm.'iclves and families; and spends that 
small bubstance which should supply 
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^eir wives and chiidren with ticccssaries 
of life. Lastly, it occasions oaths and 
curses, blasphemies and dreadful execra> 
tiuns in a most fearful n||||ner ; and there* 
fore whoever would ^nd swearing, aiui 
talcing the name of God* in vain, must 
•hun gaming, though but for trilles. 

And next to the preventing this wicked 
practice in ourselves, we slujuld endea¬ 
vour to promote the glory of God, by 
doing good ti» others. When our neigh¬ 
bours arc apt to swear, we should calmly 
tell them, we would sooner boliifve them 
without an oath; and wlien they tiiul 
we deal thus christianly and fiieiully by 
them, they will be more on their guanl. 
Those who are more immediately under 
our care, and depend on us, we may 
be more free with : e\en to reprove and 
punish such as are guilty of dishononijng 
God. Let us not sutler our ciiiKIroJi It; 
swear, without our anger and immediate 
chastisement; nor keep any sersant that 
is guilty of this wicked practice; lor 
God will not ble^s their labouis. Let us 
employ no workmen w ho will nut do their 
business without swearing; nor relieve 
no poor, who thus offend Clod. \^'ere 
we to take these courses, we should in a 
little time, see a great chaiigi' and retor- 
mation of manners. 1 his was formerly 
the sin of the rich, the easy, and thought¬ 
less great men of the world ; but now the 
poorer sort do by thU sin of swearing the 
most provoke God, Is it not u strange 
and amazing thing, to hoar people swear 
at the plough, at their horses, and cattle, 
and any thing that comes in tlieir way ? 
People that depend on tiie blessing of 
God for their daily bread, are hourly 
provoking him, cu blast and confound 
them. Ought not such persons to be 
made more sensible of their duty, and to 
pay more honour to their constant lica- 
vfenly Benefactor ? shall tli'y less fear to 
defy, their JMaker, and despise their 
’ RoileenM^, than to speak disiespectt'ully 
of their'Uliilierior^, parents, or masters? 
Let mt then hope, desire, aud pray, that 
the sense of God’s honour, the sense of 
. his command, the sense of our duty, and 
the danger we run, by committing this 
sin of swearing, may influence us to cuii- 
lideration, repentance, and ainendniont; 
that so we may be ever restrained trom 


taking the name of the Lord our God in 
vain; always renieniberinjj, that he uill 
not hold km guiltless that iaketk his 
name in vain. 


SERMON XLL 
By Bishop BunstET. 

TJie Fourth Commandment. 

£xou. XX. B, 9, to, 11. 

IJuni’mlxT tlie va!>balli dav to keep it Iiolv. 

Six d.iys sh.ilt itiOM labour, and do ail tliv 
vvoik ; but il)r> seventh day is Uic sabbath of 
th.i i»id, &c. 

I’ll 1 9 is one of the ton coinmandmenls 
which Cliud delivered trom Mount .Sinai, 
by the hainl <d‘ Moses to the people of 
Israel. It is the last of the first talilc, 
and is a fence to the observance of the 
three formt r; .as the last in the second 
table, thou tshnU not covet, is to all that 
precoile it- For if the hi;art is restrained 
from inordinate desires and passions, it 
will be easy to abstain from the sins for- 
hidden in the otiier coinmandinents. And 
it' we sanrtijii the lutrd's daif, by r( fleet¬ 
ing seriously on tlic majesty ami attributes 
ot that great God, who made the heavens 
and earth, this will jpve us such im- 
])res.si()iis of him, as to preserve us from 
worshipping any other God, or from 
worshipping the true. C^oil by any image. 
For to whom can we liken him, that made 
all things of nothing ? This will also pre¬ 
serve in us .such an awe of him, as tha^^ 
we shall think and speak of him with * 
reverence and godly ft'ar; and will effec¬ 
tually re.sti'uiii us from all vain oa!hs, but 
most of all trom sjgpanng falsely, wliicii 
is one of the high«t indignities that can 
be offered to his holy and great name. 

Bcligion IS, or ouglii to be, the great 
and constant busine.ss of our whole lives. 
Indeed as our bodies require so many 
things of us, that they must haven large 
.share ut time and thought, and so they 
would soon engross all, and the sense of 
religion would be quite lost in the world, 
if there were not some sot times appro¬ 
priated for the remembrance of it, and 
for the solemn worship of God. _ Public 
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MorsJiip is nccossary to piv^pru- mankind 
iVum tiilliuir into at]|('i^m on the one 
hand, and into id<>lutr} on riic uthm-. 
Since it’ men were only to woi>hij) Coni 
alone, and apart, it would Ik* mou; easy 
for them either m neglect it c|uiti', or to 
corrupt it aceonlin j: to thi'ir varioiu I'an- 
cii's, than wlun compann-.s and bodies 
*>!' men assemble an<l jiieit together. 
I'or the tnainiaiiiing and iulvaneing the 
true ends ol religion, it is iherelbre lu'- 
ccssiiry to have times appointed for the, 
seniet' of (ioil ; and that on certain 
days, there should be public assemblies of 
inch nnmlwrs ofnienascan conxcnumtly 
be- brought together in one place. 'I'lns 
is also a great nmaiis f«;r preserving union, 
pi'acc and love in the woilil. licit these 
days should not return so seldom, as to 
have the sense of religion, \>!iu‘h is raised 
in us one day, to he quite woni oH’ be¬ 
fore anutlier returns. Our minds, that 
are a[>t to be iinsteiul^ and Ikirgetful, 
must be fre<iuenlly rofieshed, with tlie 
remeinbrance of those things whieh re¬ 
late to Ood, in order to govern our lives 
and actions; ami vvhieh will restrain us 
from sinning against Ood, and excite us 
to all the acts of virtue and go<lliness. 
Yet, on the other hand, since our bodies 
have so many necessities that cannot be 
relieved without nnich hard labour, it 
was also necessary that such days for the 
service of (io<i, sliouhl not return too 
often ; lest there siiould he such I'retiuent 
interruptions thereby given to our atlairs, 
as to hinder aim jnevenl the business ol 
life. (»od, lljcjelore, tin niastm' of all 
^rtime, having made us and all things 
about us for our use; who j» a gentle 
master, and lays on us no )oke but what 
ib easy,*aiid. who knows best what our 
p^uies can bear, i^j|kwhat is most (it 
both for body and mind, has here com¬ 
manded that the seventh day shall be 
kept holy, that is, separaU'd from the 
common busiiu'ss ol lil'e, and dedicated 
to his service. And that God might give 
this commaudmeut, which is so necessary 
a meaoA'for preserving religion in the 
world,more authority, though he 
i:ould iWnce h^t* perfected the whole 
order of the creation, yet he chose rather 
to do it in a course of six days, than all 
at ouce; which being finuhed, be rested 
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on the sc'vcntJi day, that by so gi-eat an 
example, the observation of a rest on that 
day iiiiglit be recornineudctd with the 
more authority t^ll mankind. 

There are ind^l other words added in 
the filth of Deuteronomy, totliose in the. 
text; as, Hrmember i/iou ivast a se/Tcmt 
in the land o}' nnd that the Lvrd 

thv God brought thee out thence, through 
a mightf! hand, and bif a stretched out 
arm; therrfoi'c the hard thi/God com- 
nianded thee to keep the sabbath daif. 
TJicsc* words indeed related to the Jews 
only, and .so were a more particular 
enlorcement of iton them; but the cou- 
.sideration of the- rest after tlie creation, is 
utiiver.sal and regards all mankind; it 
being a true rule, that til] laws arc to be 
extended, as far as the rtiason of them 
goes, Jiut there having been some dis¬ 
putes and controv'er.sics concerning the 
.sabbath, for the satisfaction of the scru- 
piilou.s, I will more particularly consider 
its primitive institution, its morality and 
perpetual obligation, its change from the 
last to the first clay of Uie week, and the 
manner how wo. ought to sanctify it. 

•As to the institution of the sabbatii, 
there is a ditference between learned men. 
Some refer its beginning to the promul- 
g.itiun of the law, or at farthest to the 
sending of manna to the Israelites; 
grounding their notion upon this, that till 
then vve do not read in all the, history of 
the patriarchs and first ages of the world, 
of any sabbath observed and sanctilied 
by the f.ithers of those days, which would 
not have been neglected had any such 
c'oiuiiuiiui been given. Others, who to me 
seem ne.uer the truth, place its origin 
.so high ;*..s fill-creation of the world, from 
these woids, On the seventh day God 
(ndid his work which he had made ; and 
God blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
it. Here. God is said to sanctity the ^ay 
when be rested; which was precisely pn 
the, seventh day after the creation. So . 
that till! sabbath is one day yothger than 
man, ordained for him in his state of inno¬ 
cence, that bis faculties being then holy 
and excellent, he might employ them^..^ 
especially on that day, in the spiotual 
worship of God his creator. And although 
we find no more mention of the sabbath, 
until Mosca had conducted the children 
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of Israel in tho wiMorncss, wliiih was 
nbout ai-W jvars aluT tlu* crcaliou, yet 
it is liOl to bi' 6U|)j)osf(l, that ainoii'f llie 
propli' of CmkI, who worc^vt ry carolul in 
<»l)sorvhij>: tlio law, aiul tlilivtriii;' il to 
tlioir postfi-ny, tliat tho ob^orvatioii tIuTo- 
of in ko<’|>iii‘» tli;s day, uttuly ( oasotl; hut 
rathor w{i'« conlimii d am<uici lliost* who 
li-aud (bid, idl ai'ain jip. in<u:tud with 
U'.'W authority Inuii inoiiut Sma:. 

With n-‘>]iot‘l to llio inor.diiy of tlie 
s ihhatli, it mi!;hl to ho oi>'-ci w d, th.it 
tlioM' lliiu,>is an.' said to bo niur.d,laid nf 
till* law of iKituro, whit li aio ui tin in- 
uKos rational .ind lit to bo doiio, tivHiJi 
llioiv was uo I'SjUH'ss t'launniiid to (.'ii- 
joiii it. So that wboro tlioro is a i'loat 
oiliiiiy in tho lliiti'j; iIm If, oiioujh to s-iay 
a rational and lioiK-st in.ui to tho doin.!; 
it ; this is to ho I'stoi'iind inoiai, and au- 
tliori/i’d bv tlio law ol iniuro. '1 hat i;, 
of jjosiiii 0 institution, whirli is olisir.vd 
oidv hooaiiso ir is I'oniiii iiidod. .'nnl h.itli 
no iiitrinsicMl ttoodno'^, or loason in ji- 
.solf to rotoiiniiond it to <uir |)i-aiiiic, 
but ohliaoth oui_\ upon llio in)uriOinin 
and aulhorify of anotlior ; tis tor instanoo, 
it is naliiialU oood to olio, i ur pan ills, 
to .distain from imirtlior, t'n ft, adulioiy ; 
and to do unto otiiois, as v.,- wonM liko 
to havo done unto Us. 'I'lioso things wo 
aio oldittid unto by llio m ly li_!;lit ol 
roasiiii and piMU udo of iialtui', lliuUjh 
tlioro had boon no uiition law of Cmd in 
iniposo llioni. liut tlioii ihoro woro otiior 
tliiniis to which (iod ohli'od sonic of 
Jus pouplo, that had notliini: to roconi- 
rn-'iid lln iu bosidos tho aulhoiiiy ol his 
< oniinand.s ; siu h w<io tho saiioiis coii- 
iiiiiiiios undif tho l.iw. 'J’iio lir l aro 
tlioi'oloic most proj'irlv calhd iiioialand 
ti.itural coinniaiids, rhc last posiii\o .ind 
instituloil, 'I'lic lornu r aro oomiiiaiidi d 
bi cause jiood, the latter art' yooil be¬ 
cause coinnianded. IlowcMT, eeitaiii it 
i.s, that a convenient portion of our time 
is due unlo the sen ice and worship of 
Clod, by iiatlirul and iijoral riitht. For 
fcuroly It is but fit and reusonahlo tliat 
(.Jod should have some part of our lile 
.-'lid time, who created us on purpose that 
we raiolit serve and glorify him. And 
could We ourselves, had it been left to us, 
have sit apart less time lor his service, 
than t'od hath dune ? iuiteed the law of 
naiuri, doth not dictate tp us any parti- 
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cul.ar day, one more than anothtr, for 
the worship of Clod; so that wiiliout 
the positive command of God, one nay 
is not better than anoilier. Amt there¬ 
fore there is a im'iiiejilo ^efixcd to this 
comniaiid, rnucwber t/uirzLou letp huhj 
the sahbatk dull, which is not adtled to 
any other preicpt ; intimaliii'y to in, that 
the ob’-ervation of a jiaiticular day i.s not 
a dictate <il nature, but a positive law 
imposed by God ; and which, had it not 
be. n rcvialcd, we sliould not have heeii 
o!.li'<(-d to observe it. iJeiue this com- 
m.ii'd may be calh'd m(<raUj)osili\e; 
nr<!.il. III that it teipiiies a due poiiion 
of <iUi time to be dedicated to the sirviee 
and vvoisliip of CkkI ; positive, in that 
il ];ri scriijfs tin- seventh d.iy lot that 
puipc^e, which the li^lit of nature did 
ml pvetix. 

W e are then < vidcntly as iniicli bound 
to keep a sabbath us the Jews were, 
llini'iih not to the evaet circumstances of 
the day. Nay, this command was ohlii'U- 
toi\,cven in [tai.’dise ll^elf. in the st.iie 
Ol iimocency, and tiieieloie loiUaiiis 
notlune in it nnwoitliy the st.ite of ti 
Christian; Ibr it is no (aiimoma! coiii- 
m.iiifi, norone of tho'-e winch were typi. al 
of (,’lirisi, and aboli-hed at his commit; 
blit there :-(ii! lies a ttrii t and iiuhspi ns i- 
ble oldi'j.il on iij'on ns, to observe a sab¬ 
bath holv to the l.oiil. 'J'he re.tsonv of 
tills command are all ol them nioial and 
perpetual, and tiierefore oldi^e us C’hsis- 
li.nis, 'J'he equity is the same to us us 
tt was to them, that we slioitid allow one 
d.iy in seven to the worship of that God 
who so liberally allows its six. fer our’tfi 
ordinary all.iirs. 'J he ease and nlresli- 
nient ol our bodies, from the hibouis of 
our ealliiijT, is now as necesstiry as it was 
then ; and we arc stiil us inueh obliged 
with thankfulness to remember and nu ji- 
tafe upon the great mercy of our creation, 
tis tiiey were. And therefore, il these 
were sutliciont reasons why the Jews 
idiould observe a particular sabbath, they 
are still forcible and cogent to bind us. 
But thoui>li the sancutymg of a sabbath 
be tlius obligatory' to Cbrisiians, U is 
not tlie sabbath-day tha^the Jev^'s and 
the people of (jod, belbre Christ's 
coming into the world, were bound to 
obscive, that we are to keep. For it is 
With good xeason and upon good autho- 
b 
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rity changed from the last day of the 
week to the first; from Saturday to Sun¬ 
day, called now the Lord's day, because 
is was the day of the week on which our 
Lord end Savj|||T rose from the dead ; in 
memory of wfiich, and as a thankful ac¬ 
knowledgment of the great mercy of our 
redemption, fully completed by his resur¬ 
rection, the sabbath hath been tra^^latcd 
to this day, and ismow celebrated there¬ 
on by all the ^htirches of Christ. And 
this change of the sabbath is the next 
thing f proposed to consHert ■ 

And as the first instituttun of the sab¬ 
bath w as by divine authority, so is the 
change thereof, for as God rested ‘ixini 
his labour on the last day of the week, 
so did Christ from all his sorrows and 
afflictions on the first, when he had fully 
compleated the work of our rtKleniption. 
Christ not only sanctified this day by his 
resurrection, and the Ap< silos coufitifned 
the observation of it by their writings 
and practice; hut the Apostles tliemsolvef 
required the first Christians to meet to¬ 
gether on the first day of the week ; 
which was at that time honoured with 
the name of the I xml’s day, and has 
been ever since in all ages of the Christian 
church tibserved as the day dedicated to 
the service and worship of God, awl to 
the celebrating of our Lord’s resurrec¬ 
tion on that day from the dead, to who'm 
ho garc all poxetr hot A in heurm and earth 
llavingthiis opened to you the ends 
of this commandment, and the reasons 
for the change made in the day, I pro¬ 
ceed Jn the last place to consider the 
manner of sanctifying this day aright, so 
as to avoid, extremes on all sides. . Wc 
must thea;j^?#?mber, the jrtrdAcr/^ 

made for man, and not manfor the sab¬ 
bath ; and that it is laxeful to do good on 
the* sabbath day. The J6w8, to whom 
thiB commandment was frequently re¬ 
peat^ in terms that impoited much 
atrictiieta, and a great severtiy on those 
t^at trans^essed k, at lost raised the ob- 
sbrration of it to a superstitious niceness. 
They ^e, as most hypocrites are apt 
to dod||| place all religion in those out- 
wardlPFformapces that lunl an appear- 
^ce. of 'great exactness in obeying the 
'ww punctually; and therefore they took 
wcasion from the rairqclethat our Saviour 
vi^ght on the' sabbath, day, and from 


his disciples plucking some ears of corn 
when they were hungry, to' represent 
him as one that profaned the sabbath. 
But since it has been already slrewn^' 
that the end of the sabbath is to keep 
alive in the hearts of men a more deep 
sense of our duty to God, and of the 
obligations that religion puts us under, 
and not to load us with superstitious ob¬ 
servances, . or scrupulosities in smaller 
matters; it appears from thence, that only 
such an observation of the Lord’s day is 
required, as tends to perfect and advance 
the service of God. We ought indeed 
to make the sabbath our delight, to re* 
joice on that day, to put from us the 
common concerns of life, not speaking 
our oun U'urUs, or doing our own ways; 
that is not lettins our hearts run out into 
projects and cares ndating to our own 
afl'airs, orwastingour lime in unnecessary 
discourse; but to rejoice in the liberty to 
which (’hrist hath called us, who hath 
delivered us from this pait of the Jewish 
bemdage, and assured us, that the sabbathm 
was made for man : and therefore a. nice 
and scrupulous anxiety in small matters, 
savours more of the Jewish spirit, than 
the Christian temper. But as we ought 
to be aware'of this extreme, so wc arc 
much more in danger of another, I mean 
thatofprophaning this day,eitherby mind¬ 
ing our temporal concerns and affairs, or, 
which is yet much worse, by thinking we 
are on this day excused from our labours, 
that vve may serve our lusts and pleasures 
)wth so much the more freedom. If the 
ceasing from labour is made an occasion 
to intemperance and disorder, to sloth and 
idleness, to vice and debauchery ; this is 
plainly to turn the grace of G^od into 
lasciviousness. God did, in the Old 
I'estament, reckon it among those bless¬ 
ings he bad heaped on his people, that he 
gave them his sabbaths to be a sign be¬ 
tween him and them, that they might 
know that he was the Lord ; and as this, 
if well improved, is an excellent' mean 
for setting forward the designs of religion; 
so, on the other band, we walk contrary 
to God, and disobey his will, if we do not 
improve such blessings, by keeping holy* 
the Lord's day, and not to prowie it 
by servile work or sinful practices. 

The proper ways of sanctifying this 
day, are first, the spending some copsi- 
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dcmblc portions of time in our secret 
meditations, prayers, and studies; and we 
..ought to review the past week, and ol)- 
Wrve bow fill- we have been endeavour¬ 
ing to do our duty to God, and our 
jneigiibour; to examine wherein we have 
failed, what sins or erroi's we have bcvii 
guilty of, what former \ows and resolu¬ 
tions wo have broken; into which of 
our former sins we liau* relaps«*d, or infO’ 
whstf new ones we have fallen, and a horn 
we have any way wronged in \ford or 
deed. AU these things we O'laht to call 
mind, that wc may humbly confc.ss 
them before God, be truly grieved for 
thcm,sinceroly repent of and forsake fli'-ni, 
and then to form lioly and firm resokmoiis 
not again to fall into them. We ouoht 
also to observe what particular provi¬ 
dences of God have occurred to us the 
past wc*ek, eitller such as tend to awaken 
and quicken us in our duty, or obl'ge us" 
to oifer up our prayers and thanksgivings 
^lo God. Those who are not well instruct¬ 
ed in religion, .should take pains to in¬ 
crease their knowledge, by reading or 
causing to be read to them, such jjortions 
of scripture, or other good books, as may 
give them some farther instruction, in 
order to the working out their mbation, 
with fear and trembling. 

VVhen a good man has been thus em¬ 
ploying some part of the morning in fit¬ 
ting himself to appear before God, then 
he ought to go to the house of prayer, 
remembering that the scriptures join thgse 
• two together. Ye shall keep mp sabbaths, 
and reverence mp sanctuary. We ought 
tq consider the prayers and praises of the 
church, as the public services which wc 
offer up to God, and in which we must 
remember, what a terrible condemnation 
they fall under, who draw near to God 
with their mouth, and hommr him with 
their Kps, when their minds and hearts 
are far from him: We should therefore 
join our hearts with our lips in- every 
part of the worship. And when we pro¬ 
nounce the confession of sins, we must 
confess o.ur secret ones to God; when 
the absolution is read, we ought most 
hqmbly to beg our share tlierein; when 
the {Kalins and hymns arc repeated, we 
should raise up our souls, and rejoice in 
God, for the great blessings coinmemo- 
rated in them; while the lessons {ure 
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reading, we ought to observe what par¬ 
ticular instructions, reproof, or consolar- 
tiou arise.s to us, from any part of them; 
in the collects, and the litany, 

we should pour out oiaPnearts to God, 
for the graces and blessings which we ask 
of him; in the thanksgiving we ought 
to jmn in an humble acknowledgment 
oftliwc mercies, whitji we have particu- 
laily met with from When we 

m:ik»* eonfe.vsioo witl\ our mouths of our 
hoth, wf‘4n w>tiib sure to join with it the 
beiiel of o'.:r htsarN ; otherwise wc lie to 
God, when we say vCe bi'lievc that to 
which our hearts do n<»t consent. While 
the commaiidmeats are repealed, wo 
ought to remember both our former sins, • 
and the infirmities of our nature, together 
with tlie uniptations to which we are 
e.xposcd ; so shall we have a true sense 
ofeur wants, both of mercy and of grace 
to help in tone of need. 

When wc hear sermons, wc ought 
'particularly to observe, whaf parts of 
scripture are thereby rendered more in¬ 
telligible to us, that so we may afterwards 
read these with more profit. We ought 
also to observe what sins arc reproved in 
them, vvliat duties arc recommended, 
what resolutions of doubts, or dirv'Ctions 
are given, wherein wc arc more imnudi- 
atcly concerned, that so we may lay 
them up in our hearts, and afterwards 
reflect upon them. Wc are not to hear 
sermons, as men who intend only to 
censure them’, but as becomes those who 
are resolved to be the bettor for them; 
and vvlien we get home vve are to «on-*^. i 
sidcr fVeqiuMitly in our thoughts^ such 
passages’ in them, as arc to have a 

gob'd effect on us, in order re our grow^ 
ing in grace, and in the knowledge of oar 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. If theso 
rules ought to be minded by us eveiy 
Lord’s day, much more sliauld it be on 
days of communion; jn vvhich we ate 
called to a more immediate coramemora- 
tiun of the death-and sufferings of our 
Saviour, and to renew our vows to him: 
as then wc again deviicaie ounjfecs to 
him, and receive the fullest pSHgesof 
his love, vve mu*t awaken our minds to 
a greater seriousness, to more contriti^ ^ 
for ooc sins,-to more earnestness in 
prayers^ to,greater Irthmess in our resold' 
tions, to a higher' fervour of charity^ in 
S2 
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oiir inlcircjislons for otht’Ts, to a I’ullor 
a^surancf of failli, :uk 1 more ck'Mited acts 
of praise and thankspivin" to (uxl, for 
all his merciqllLBut ahoxe all, lor that 
astonishing eWR of his love to niaoLind, 
in sendinp Ins son into the svorld to >.a\e 
pinners; in pi'ing him to die for our sins, 
raisin'; him upain from the dead, and 
crovaiinp him with plory and honour. 
Thus wc ouplit to hehavo ourselws in 
the housrofGoil, in all theseMial paits 
of the puhlic worshi]>, nor ought wc to 
think It too hard a Imrden to return a 
second lime to evening prayer, and ser¬ 
mon ; we should lather rejoice at our 
going often to the house of C’lod together, 
i-’or if we despise these solemn assmublies, 
we may thereby provoke (Jod to ’ isit us 
with a famine, not (A'iirt’aif, nr of' '.I'liivr, 
but nf'hturiH^ t/ir linrd i>f the hard. 

Whtn the public worship is. ended, 
rvciy one of us ought for some lime, 
toltcolUcl his thoughts, and renew- his 
vows and good rf■^olutlons ; and remem¬ 
bering what we have learned, either from 
the word of Cod, or the sermon, to raise 
in our minds sii<-h a sense of tilings as is 
agrecahle then unto. .Alasters of families 
ought also to bring their families together 
to prayer, to tlie reading some portions 
of scM]>lure, and ol oti.er good hooks; 
and we ought to fdifv and admonish one 
another, by singing ot psalmb. and serii/Us 
godly discourses. It is also an act of 
charity, highly beioiuing this day, to 
t mit the su'k, t!,i ■ hIhxci-, uud the Jot! rr- 
iesjs ill their to comtoit the 

afllieterl, to rei oncilo dili'erences between 
neighbours, ami to do such other acts of 
love and kir.dmss, witliout disturbing too 
much our own devotion, as may tend to 
their good* by winch peace, kindness, 
and love may he preserved among friends, 
lifighhours, and ar ([uainiitnte. I-’or hy 
so doing, \ve sine (io !, and advance 
the true ends, as well us the honour, of 
religion 

'J huSi I have shewn what are tlie par¬ 
ticular duties ol keeping the sabbath ; hy 
which we may perceive how genendly 
<„!od is dishuuouieil on this day; the 


due observation whereof, is one chief 
means, that Cxod hath appointed to pro¬ 
mote and incre.'ise religion in the world : 
and the neglect, or prophaning of it, is 
one great occasion ol that forgetfulness 
of Ciod, that immorality and impiety, 
w liieli so much abounds. For if men on 
tliii day, do not regard their sotils, and 
the concerns of religion, when they arc 
at leisure, and not engaged about their 
ordinary affairs ;Ju)w is it to be expected 
they should have much thoughts of reli¬ 
gion, when their minds are distracted 
with their temporal concerns, and their 
bodies fatigued with labour.^ Wc ought 
tlien to think it one of the greatest bless¬ 
ings to a nation that God gives them his 
sabbaths ; and those who despise this day 
and wish it was gone, as imagining it too 
great an interruption to their affairs, may 
provoke C»od to shut them out of his rest, 
even that rest, or keeping of the sabbath, 
xJiieh remains fur the people of God. 

Let us then consider well of how 
much importance our immortal souls are. ° 
For, n'hnt shall it profit us if tee gain 
the \i'hofe xvorld, and lose our oxett souls 1 
bhall we labour all the week for our 
iiodiis, which are perisliing, and yet 
think it too intich to deilicate one Jay 
in seven to the care of our souls, that are 
to live for all iternity I Let us con.sidt;r 
what a mi.-irable thing it is to be igno¬ 
rant of our duty in the midst of so much 
light and knowledge us we enjoy, and 
wliicli may be e.t^ily acquireJ liy any 
who will spend ‘wit a few hours once a. 
week to learn Tiistruetioii. If we will 
chiise a wilful ignorance, we may pro¬ 
voke God to give us up to that darkness 
in wliich Mime <!■ hghf. Ihit if we will 
hearken to his voice, and ajiply ourselves 
to the hearing and learning of his laws, 
lie will make us to learn wisdom in the 
invvarel part: he will, by the assisinnce 
of liis grace, so open our eyes, that xoe 
maj behold the wonders of his law; and 
so ijuichen our hearts, that we may run I he 
ways of his commandments; he will guide 
vs here xiitk his counsel, and ajterwards 
re a lie us to gloty. 
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SERMON XUI. 

By Bishop IIopKixs. 

The Fifth Commandment. 

Exod. XX. I'j. 

Honour thy father nnJ tliy mother, that thy 
liays may Iwloii^in the land wh.ch ti>e Luid 
. thy Gotl giveth thee. 

• 

As there is nothing wherein the trutlv 
and power ot' godliness, and the iMe ot 
religion, is more concerned, than in a 
conseientioub perfonnanee olrol.itne du¬ 
ties, because tliey daily occur ; so there 
is no subject more luigrali tul to men, 
than to be reminded of these duti<-s. and 
reproved tor the neghet ot iheiii; liow- 
ever, th^lrequent occasion we have to 
practise tliein, reiidirs it neeessai) pj 
consider liow to perioi in them. 

I begin witli the iunioiir and reserence 
that is due (iom children to tlieir paruits. 
Reverence to parents consists in loniiig a 
respectful love lor, and an awlul tear to 
otVend tiiem ; not such a tear as ternties, 
for that is a, slavish ami tonneiiliiig; but 
an obliging bar, that will create esteem 
and veneration; that will engano \l^ to 
observe their coimnaiids,and rel’iain Iroin 
whatever is displeasing to iheiii. 'I'liis 
rc“ve,reme should be e.\piessed in our 
words and iiclions. Our exinessions must 
be full of lespect and lionoitr, giving lliein 
such titles as their (pialit^ and euudiitoii 
letjuire ; oiir wonls, in answering them, 
should be lew, hiiinitie, and submissive. 
It i.s but reasonable we should give them 
the most obliging language, who liist 
taught and iiisliucteil us to s])eak. We 
must also reverence them with a decent, 
modest, aiul iespi*cttul bodily behaviour, 
shcv}'ing all external signs of honour. 
Joseph, though highly c.xalted in tiie 
court of Pharaoh, when ho brought his 
sons to receive the blessing of .laeob ins 
father, bowed himself with his tiiee to the 
eai'll). All sour, morose, and vtiseemly 
looks towards a parent is ihiTatem-d to be 
severely punished. The cue that mocketh 
at hix father^ and despisefk to obep his 
mother, the raiens of’ the xalUp shnU 
pick it out, and the jfoung eagles shall 
ait it. 


But as we must honour them with 
reverence, so esjn-cially w ilh obedience ; 
without which all external respect is mere 
loimality. Children obemjuur parents in 
all thing s. for that is uel^/faiing tv Gud. 
We are obliged to pay them both active 
and passive obedieiici;. Active, in ob¬ 
serving all tlieir commands, that are not 
coniraiy to the laws of (iod ; and passive, 
insiiliiiiiig their anger and resentment, 
with all ]iatienco and submission, when 
fhey lequiie to,be perlbrmed wlial is siii- 
h.l ; valiier than to disobey Uoil. If they’ 
eha- teii and correct ns for their own plea¬ 
sure, yet we are to iwerenee I hem, to 
Ix'ar with tlieir intirmilies, t») conceal and 
not expose their weakness to others. 
And il liny are reduced to poveity’, we 
are obliged liberally to assist th^n, ac- 
couliiig to onr ability; it being a siu iho 
most uiiniiturrd, for ch-ldini that can 
ulieve tlieir necessitous parents, to siilli r 
them, who were the cause iind authors 
of their life, to want a livelihood and 
cinntuilable subsistence. Wc mU't also 
lioiiotir our parents, by’ ugarciing their 
good iiistiiu lions, ami iiintatmg tlu ir 
pious eXivnij'h s. jl///.wo/, s.',s, .Sc'lrirnoH, 
keep tin' fn/hn 's eu/ii/nanilments, and /vr- 
s/ike not the hiu' of thy mother. L aid we 
aies(i:iee by their cc.«seiii, we ought 
iioi to enter into fhe state of iiiairialm, 
without their knowledge and .ipprob.ilion. 
If wo seriously consider that we owe to 
our parents our lives,education,and inniiy 
other beiietu-., we should nevir think 
any thing too inucli to do tor them. 
Oh ! the cares, anxious llioughis, and 
perplexing fe.irs, wJiidi our pareiiis have 
eoniiiiually had lor our vveltare ! And 
can we so return their love and tender¬ 
ness, as to despise their persons, or be¬ 
come stubborn and disobedient.^ If we 
have any ingenuity in oii^ natiiie, or that 
tlie principles ot raasqn and equity are not 
quite extinguished in us, we should re- 
(jiiite the love and solicitude vdiicb our 
parents have shewn us, m the mosfainple 
and acceptable mannei' that is possible. 
If ayy by disobedience Jiave brought 
down the grey hairs of their parents with 
sorrow To the grave, let such seriously 
consider, wliatan umiaUiral sin they are 
guilty of: and since they cannot'’beg 
pardon of their parents, let them ask it 
vi Clodjtlie great and universal Fatlur o£. 
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all; and l:^cech him, not to revenge 
their disobedience, by the undutil’ulness 
of their own childicn. 

• As to the duty of parents to their chil¬ 
dren, that rcspiikts either their U'inporal 
or spiritual good. The fonniT consists in 
protecting and providing for tlieir bodies; 
as the (.ither does for their souls. This the 
law of iialure retjoires. In brute beasts 
there is so strong a parental atleelioii, as 
that they will expose their live-> to the, 
greatest hazard for the preservation and 
defence of their young. And it the in¬ 
stinct and inipul.se of nature is so powerful 
in inational creatures, how much tiK.re 
should it prevail on us, who have reason 
given us on purpose to perfect nature ? 
Their weakness and impotency demand 
from u^our care and protection. 'I'o how 
many diseases and dangers are their fee¬ 
ble infanry exposed ? .and their growing 
childhood, through want of care and expe¬ 
rience, daily leads them into many more. 
Parents therefore are to guard and defend 
them from every threatened injury : and 
if it is inhuman for parents to neglect 
the care of their children, inueh more 
■wicked and diahoticai is it to hurt or 
destroy them : yet this is the too common 
practice of many wretchis, who, to con¬ 
ceal their shame, either abandon or inur- 
diT their iiinocont babes. And as parents 
are to protect their children from incident 
evils, so are they to provide necessaries 
and conveniences for them, according to 
the station in which I’rovidcnco hath 
placed them : even intidels and heathens 
are taught by the light and law ot nature 
to make provision for their own. If wc 
cannot leave them a sufliciency to subsist 
on, we should hx them to some busiiie.ss 
or employ, by which through God's 
blessing they may procure a livelihood. 
Children are nut fu lay ?■_ fur the pa¬ 
rents, but parentj! fur vhihlffH. And we 
ought to place them to '«ueh busiuf.ss, as 
is most agretabie to their gt iiius and 
isclination; otherwise they will be un¬ 
easy all their da)s. ’j’he duty of parents 
to their children relating to spiiituals, 
consists in taking care of their souls, and 
promoting their eternal happiness. '1 heir 
first concern is to have them baptised, 
and admitted meniixirs of Christ's church; 
And whoever neglects this, is highly cul¬ 
pable, and acts vexy injuriously by their 


children. They are afterwards to instruct, 
admonish, and educate them in the knowi> 
ledge and fear of God. Would paj\‘nts 
bring them to the love ol piety and 
virtue, whilsl their minds are flexible, 
and before they are filled with vanity, 
the next generation would not be so de¬ 
bauched in their youth, nor obdurate* in 
old ag(‘, as is every where now too visiole 
and apparent. Such instructions should 
be done in an e^ familiar, way, by cate¬ 
chising and insu-uctiug them in the 
giounds and principles of the Christian 
religion. 

A good example is another duty of pas 
rents, if we blaspheme the name of God, 
by swearing and cursing, abuse ourselves 
or others by riot and intemperance, how 
can we expect our children should revere 
that dreadful name wc profane, and love 
that sobriety and temperance v# recom¬ 
mend, but do not practise ? What cftect 
can vvonls have, when we contradict them 
in our actions? If our children improve 
in vvickc'viness by our ill examples, what 
will our exhortations and admonitions 
avail, unless to reproach ourselves, and 
iiK'rease our own condemnation ? But if 
parents will with tenderness and affection 
instruct their children inlhe waysof virtue 
and religion, and confirm them in the 
practice thereof by their own good ex¬ 
ample, none, would behave undutifully, 
or live wickedly, but such as are in their 
nature deplorably vicious. However, if 
neither instruction nor good exa^le will 
prevail, then correction and discipline 
become a necessary duty ; though to in¬ 
flict it, may be as uneasy to the parent as 
the child. Reason and not passion should 
pre.s<iibe the measure of punishment. 
Immoderate co-Tcction does not amend, 
and reform children, but either e.\aspc- 
lates, and makes them rnoie stubborn, or 
else dispirits and stupifies them. Fathers 
.should not pruzoke their children to anger, 
lest they be discovraged. But where age 
and decency permit, the severity of dis- 
cijdirie is. sometimes necessary, if used 
with prud(*nce. He that spareth the rod, 
hateth his son ; but he that loreth him, 
chastens him betimes. Lastly, Parents are 
to offer up fervent and earnest prayers to 
God for their children, beseeching him 
to own and provide for them, to make 
them heirs of glory, and coheirs with 
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Jestu Chriit. That he would give them 
a convenient portion of tumpoml good 
things, whereby they nmy be enabled to 
serve him with greater cliect fulnchh; 
al^:> toi>cstow on them spiritual blessings, 
and at last to bring them to eternal 
gloiy. ^ 

As tor supreme magistrates, their duty 
is to establish the true worship and,ser^iec 
of God to reform all corruptions aiid 
abuses, to distribute ji^tiec inipailially, 
to maintain the caus^of the {V>or and 
oppressed, and restrain the insolence of 
proud oppressors. Governors ought to 
be exemplary for virtue and piety, because 
the eyes of their subjects are upon them. 
They ought to fear God above all, to seek 
his«honour and glory, to be prudent in 
their designs, faithful in their promises, 
wise in their coutisels, observant of the 
laws, careful of their subjects' weltan*, 
merciful to the poor, kind to the good, 
terrible to the evil, and just towards all; 
ever remembering they arc men who 
must give an account unto God of the 
trust ha hath reposed in them. The duties 
of subjects towards princes and magis¬ 
trates uiv honour, obedience, and prayer 
to God for them. We must honour and 
reverence them in our. thoughts and 
words; speaking what good we know, and 
prudently concealing their vices and 
infirmities. To publish the faults of go¬ 
vernors can only tend to alienate the 
atiections, and relax the obedience of sub¬ 
jects. Much more wicked is it to falsely 
calumniate them by reviling whispers, or 
suspicious intimations, and to insinuate 
into the minds of the people sad fears and 
apprehensions of dangers; all wiiich makes 
their subjt*cts to despise, if not hate them. 
We ought to honour them, by contribu¬ 
ting cheerfully out of our substance when 
the necessities of affairs re(|uire it. Obe¬ 
dience is another duty we owe them: 
me are commanded to be subject to the 
higher poieers, to submit to ererp ordi¬ 
nance oj man for the Lord's sake, ■whether 
it be to the king as supreme, or unto 
governors as sent bp him, for the powers 
that be are ordained of God. Fervent 
ftnd earnest prayers for our governors is 
also a great duty of subjects. Let suppli¬ 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
thanks be made for all men, especiallyfor 
hingSf aad aU m authority. A crown is a 


heavy, though glittering ornament, and 
the welfare of thousands depends on the 
, prudent counsels of a prince. The cures 
anti burdens of government are weighty 
and constant; we ouglitlfcerefore earnest¬ 
ly to pray that inugistiatcs may be endued 
with sufficient abilities to discharge their 
high and important office, to God’s glory 
and their subjects' happiness. 

The duties of husbands to their wives 
are to love, provide for, and instruct 
them; to act with tenderness, rcsp«K:t, 
and prudence towards them ; love adorns 
all relations, and is the foundation ot' 
this. Though want of love will not di»- 
solve the band of marriage, yet it destroys 
the comforts of a married state. A wife 
is the chietest object of our love, even 
above parents, children, and friends. We 
must leave father and mother for our wife. 
IVe 7nust love our wives as ourselves, be 
as careful and tender of their good as our 
own, and resent any injury dune to them 
the same as if oti'ered ro us, they two 
being but one flesh. So tlmt we are to 
love our wives with as much tenderness 
and natural affection as we do ourselves: 
nay, husbands must love their wives as 
Christ did the church, which was Ijettcr 
than he tlid his own life, for he shed his 
most jirecious blood tor her. Wc are to 
love our wives as Christ loved his church, 
by bearing with and forgiving tbi-ir weak¬ 
nesses, by being willing to submit to many 
inconveniences for their sakes, by iiuer- 
positig between them and any dangcir, and 
i>y promoting th(‘ir spiritual good and 
bonefle. A husband is to provide for ids 
wife, tunoiinsb and cherish her, to im¬ 
part to her, according to his ability, what 
her occasions require. He ought not to 
spend in riot and excels among-lewd and 
wicked companions, what should go to¬ 
wards her support and maintenance. If a 
man provides not for his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel. As the husband is the head ot the 
wife, so is he the fountain of knowledge 
and wisdom, and tliendore should iastruet, 
advise, and direct hiT m all emergencies, 
especially in her duty to God. Indeed,' 
where, the witi* is blessed with greater 
prudence and knowledge than the hus¬ 
band, he then ought to submit to her 
advice, though not to her authority ; but 
this she must tender him with all modesty, 
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rt'sj’oct, and submission. 'I’lu* husband 
is also to be tender und mild to his wiicj 
and not t(» torment her by provoking 
■words or adions. It the w tie cart fully 
pci form In r duty, shi’ ought to be treated 
with K'vc and Kimlness, to receive praise 
and c(>iMinendatioii. licr tailings should 
be rebuh'd wiih inetkmss, and so as to 
drsco\er nioie ol sonow than .••nger. 
ptijuiinil quarrels tinoiller the condovts 
of lilc, and liindei each I'roni jKoforining 
tiuir r(‘speeli\e diiius. \\tKic eonttn- 
tion hi tween man and v ill-n igns, busi¬ 
ness is' negltelid, ui'.d ruin ensues; in.d 
nothing is jcoaiihd bCit how to quarul 
und rail at one utioilu r. Respect und 
honour is due uHio il’e wife, as being the 
veiiker \essel; a liii'-barid is ru;! to be 
oliM’r\arit to her JniiiiOiii, lor that will 
disljonoiir him ; nor is she to b'e a 3hi\e 
to liim, lor ihat would d.islionour her; 
hut site ougl.t to be tnattd us a kind and 
d(ar coinpani< n. Lastly, A liusband 
must manage tns aulhtiUy with piu- 
di nee, not with ligourand sifilence.: the 
best w!i) to [.rtseitc his autlionfv is, by 
tlisi n lion, >-olmets, and an exempdary 
good Jiie ; this wi.l prodiiee a reveient 
cstieni and MiitKitieii Iroin the wite and 
l.iiiiii} ; but a liiiiiiijiiisoine liglitnes.s or 
scM I'iij will exp< se men to the (oiiteinpt 
of b('th. iie that will p.oi reterent e liiin- 
Felt, will not be re^er^d b’y ollurs; but 
whole ihne is a miMurei l |/Mi.loii.’e ami 
ptiiily. til* so will make a man truly aw¬ 
ful, and iiiduce tiie wne and tainily to 
C‘St( (in and iimI.Uc l.ini. 

'J tie tlinas lil woes to thtir ? lobands 
are siii jmtioii aiuiolidK nee, resjxctand 
rcMrtme. Mors aie to wto 

Hmr //c.^Aci/o A, ns nntu the A'- 

the church ts sih/.cl to ('liri^t, so ?>ius( 
tints hr suh,rct to thfir kushands v 
turn thiii^, Th< head o/ thr uorioin is 
the Viun, Jor the ■u.ownn is oj the man. 
’Jhe mail uas not crn'fid Jor thi xcowiiri, 
blit the utiiifni Jor the ri.nn. Man was 
pric.r to ijic wtiuan in the creation, and 
is llK'refori* snpi rn.r in nature. A 
Moii.nn is not to I'surp authonti/ our the 
7iu}i, Jor sid'im uas Ju st Joinnd, and 
thin y.xe. vAnd the Apostle <iiivcts 
■wivis to be disvicft, chaste, htrpers at 
hon <, good and obedient to thur has- 
banns. Anothtrduty is resjiet t and re- 
vervntc; let the ■wje miennce her hus¬ 


band. As lie is her head and superior 
by God's uppoiutinent, she ought to «>- 
verence him with fear; not a servile and 
shnisli, but an awful and Im’ing fear. 
Sheslioiild endeavour to frame huratlec* 
tions and outward beliuMour agreeable 
to the iiicliiKituins of her hiishaiid ; to ri- 
jou c‘ w lien he is pleased, to be uiw iesy 
when lie is odended. She ought to be 
Ik [pfdl and assisting to him in all things; 
to his soul, hy^ronioting religion and 
piety IP him ; to*is body, by expressing 
due caie and teiicleniess; to his good 
name, t»y delenriing his re|;utation troin 
any iiijunous slanders'; to his estate, liy 
a pruileni and frugal management ol ail 
his iloinestic ei'iicirns. She is not to 
dispose of any pait of his estate contrary 
to his mind and coum nt; her preper 
olfhv being to goMin llie family with in¬ 
dustry,* care, and fiilelity. Slie is to be 
adorned witii a meek and quiet spirit, 
wall sobrni), nioelesty, m.d good works. 
lleT coiintiiiaiiee, gistuie, '«nd words 
should lie such, as to express the inward 
caimiKS' and seieiiily of her inind. Ini- 
penou', elanioitjus, am! turbiih m wmnen 
are' a lorim nt to tl;emsel\es end their 
liUsbam^. '1 here- aie also miiliml dutie'S 
tei le peiformeel by each; smli as 
pray r, pnide-ne e in goNcrning ibe ir ia- 
miUes, eiiserce-t ediUi.lion ot eliiidie-ii, 
iiiiitiial lose, anel bearing wiih tacli 
ollu I’s iidirmilies. 

'1 be elulies of servants to masters an- 
ol'i ila-ne-e-, r(\treiuial fe ar, eliligdiee, 
hoiKSl\, and \( raeily. 'I lieir (<beelience 
is ree|ujri d i> all tbiugs not e oniiaiy t>) 
the law eif ('C’d; si limits obri/ ni all 
iiunos i/onr niii^trrs acroidiiiii to the 
Jlr.sh. .‘'heuilel da-eeanmands of inasieis 
l'( iiii|K rtiiieni. iinpeiious, eir t\launieal, 
jel sei\aiit.s all no more «'xini|)led from 
ol-ediciiee, than masters sb.dl lie liom 
pimishinent, for ite|Uiring unieusonubic 
things.- her\;inis are also to seller pa- 
tieiiily tlie reproofs und corie e lie ns of 
their masters uithout ansxccrtng aoain, 
or lijiirmiiiing. A ({uie-t sihml .submis- 
siejii is required, e\en when the servant 
hath gi\(n no just danse li>r being re¬ 
buked, but tliat it proceeds from tlie uu- 
preooked rage and passion uf a maste-r. 
'1 he Apejslle s command is, svrxuiUs Le 
subject to your (run masters nith ail Jvar, 
nut only to the j^ood anil gentle, bjii aUit 
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to the frmcard ; if a wan for conscience 
toxcards God siij/irs 'wro?i^fuifi/, and 
takes it pafienfii/, this is fruise-xcortlui, 
and acceptable to God., Hut if ’, n'lien we 
are bujf etcd for our faults we take it 
jiatientlj/, what room for glory is this t 
Indeed of all things belonging to the 
duty of u servant, this is the most ditti- 
cult, and nothing can sweeten and make 
it toliTuble 1ml a sense ol duty, and the 
expectation (il a leward Ironi Clod, la- 
veronlial lt*ar oi inasti* is unotip'r <luty 
of servants, who are eoniniunded to be 
subject to their wasters with all fear. 
This fear is to be expressed in their 
words and at nous: in their w'ords, by 
forbearing all irreverent nuittering, and 
iinbcent expressions ; by giving such re¬ 
spectful titles as liuMr place and station 
retjuire; by sp«‘aking well of iheni, if 
they can with .tinth ; or utherwit.e to be 
silent, and eoneeal their inririniries: in 
tlieir actions, by a modest and respectful 
behavioiifs^by observing their tommands, 
and doing wliat they iliink will be pleas¬ 
ing and acceptable to ibem. llill'iiiice 
is anotlier diiiy : lie is not a faitlilnl ser- 
v.uii who IS sloiliinl and neglig* at, for if 
he doth not use los sticuglh and time in 
his master’s service, lie is a iliiel. ainl 
robs him ot so much advantage, .‘ser¬ 
vants ari' also to be ju-t, liinblul, and 
honest, not to detraud tlseir niasleis of 
llie Ipii"! iliing, bill to Mivethem wall 
iideliiy and integiity. M.oiy have been 
retiiiced and rinneil by the uiduithlulness 
and carelessness ot servants, i nber steal¬ 
ing from them, or piouigally wasting 
their pio])eities. 'rruth and vertaity is 
aiioiher iluty : Iving is .t sin very odious 
to (fod, and most delexlable to men. 
bervaiils are as the hands and eves of 
masters, and ought to report notliing imt 
what IS true. Lying is the vll’eci of 
cowardice, of a base slavish feur. Lastly, 
S.crvams are to serve their masters with 
good-will and singleness of heart ^ not us 
luen-pleusers, only with eye-s<Tvice, who 
are no longer diligenl than their masters 
aie present; but as servants of Clirivt, 
doing the will of tlod Irom the heart. 
Servants are to have respect not so much 
unto men as unto C>od ; and to serve 
well, because God iiuih commanded ii. 
Let their service be never so mean, pain¬ 
ful, ^iid laborious, y et if they perform it 


S()$ 

out of cofisciencc to God's command, Iioi 
esteems it as done to himselt, and will 
liereafUT bountifully reward them. And 
this is a great encouragement fur servauts 
to persevere in will-doing. 

As to nnisters, their lii st duty is a pru¬ 
dent cure in the choice of servants. This 
is a concern of great moment, on which 
the coinfori and hajipiness, or die trouble 
and misery of a family doth much de- 
IH‘nd. 'i'lie (piahfications of a servant 
aivj ability to discharge the duties of his 
place, an upright eonscieiice, and piety 
towards (Jod: ihe last is ot great inipurt- 
aiice though too little legarded ; for lew 
inquire ahoul their ••eivants' jirinciples in 
religion, but chuseihem as we do beasts 
of burden, the most strong and able. 
Bnr rhi-> is very iinpniiieni and sintul. 
.Masters'slnmld never lliink serv.ints fit 
for their serv ice, units'j tliey aie eareful 
to woi-'-hip tliat («iid wlioni both are 
bound to serve and obe,. Wicked ser¬ 
vants will coiiupt a wiiole tamily ; tlieir 
lewd ixainplcs will soon tempi others to 
be as bad as themselvis. 'I’o tliis may 
be iiiiputi d that gi eeral profain-iiess so 
jirevalent in nmst fa,uilies, especially 
w iicre tlieie are iiuiin ion-, wrvants. Chil¬ 
dren by convei''ing with such, lieieini- 
Inbc tiie tiixt 1 udmieins ol vne; Juarn tlic 
lirsl syllatilcs <)t oaths, I'Ui.sei. and ob¬ 
scenity ; and wlio, lor thur easy Uot ility 
and rtady aptness tlieiiin. are applauded 
by these iin|',ious wretcl.is. Such ser¬ 
vants are the pests i<l mankind, as they 
eoriupt those in their _>oiilh, who may 
alKrwards have an mlluence on ilie state 
and eoniinoiiweaUh, .iint thuvliy render 
them a shame to their lunnlies, and a 
enise to the kingdom, lor wlieie ser¬ 
vants are wicked, children are more iii- 
llucnced by tin ir flailery and examples, 
than the uutliorny and command ol pa¬ 
rents. It is liiuivfore the wisdom and 
concern oi inasters to chu-ie such servants 
as know their duty, and mak«* constleiicc 
of performing it, in whose miegrity and. 
fidelity they may repose themselves in 
safely. Another duty of inasters is,.to 
govern their servants with prudence, and 
to make a iv.isonable provis on for tla'in. 
A mastir’s demeanor should be grave and 
awful, and his very cuuiitunance beget 
reverence. If a masler's behaviour is 
uud indiscreet, sc-rYai.ts will grovr 
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iainiliar and contemptuous; not that 
masters are to command with rigour or 
to gi>c ill and reviling language, lor that 
will discourage servants, and make them 
bate their place; but there should bo 
such a mixture of mildness with gravity, 
of love with authority, as that the ser¬ 
vants should be both compelled and in¬ 
clined to obedience. Power may force 
submission, but only reason and gravity 
can render masters venerable. 'I’he com¬ 
mands of mastiTs should be lawful, for 
servants have a supreme lord aiul master 
in heaven whom they must fear and obey. 
A servant is obliged to work, but not to 
lye, steal, or cheat for a master; they 
must obey God rather than men. As to 
correction, prudence must he the mea¬ 
sure of what is fit, according to their 
age, temper, and the nature of the of¬ 
fence. It should be indicted for refor¬ 
mation and amendment, and not out of 
passion and revenge : reproof is generally 
the best discipline. 

Another duty of a master is, to provide 
for the bodies and souls of servants. lie 
is obliged to supply them with all things 
necessary. Masters are to give unto 
their serx snts -what is Just and equal. 
To detain from them the reward of their 
labour as covenanted or agreed for, is a 
crying and provoking sin. The care of 
their souls is also the master’s concern. 
For he is priest and prophet in his own 
house, as well as lord and king. He is 
to instruct hts family in religion, to in¬ 
form their ignorance, excite -them to 
serve God, to pray w iih and fop thi ni, to 
direct tiiem in the way to heaven, and, 
above all, to set before them a lioly, 

S ious example. Masters should Tcmem- 
cr, that as their servants have immortal 
souls, so God hath entrusted the care 
thereof to them. Masters should instruct 
the ignorant,'reduce the «;rroneous, re¬ 
buke the disobedient, discard the incor¬ 
rigible and audacious, and more especially 
require their servants religiously to ob¬ 
serve the LonPE day, in the due observ¬ 
ance of which a great part of the life of 
religion consists.—Thus have; I consi- 
dcreid the mutual duties of these several 
relations ; and it is necessary to observe, 
as a general rule, that if one party omits 
to discharge his duty, this is no excuse 
for the other. Should a father be careless 


and cruel, yet the child’s duty stilL re¬ 
mains ; should a master be tyrannical and 
severe, yet a servant is to reverent'e, ti'ar, 
and obey him ; and so of other relations. 

To the precept in this commandment, 
honour thif father and mother, is added 
as a motive and encouragement, the pro¬ 
mise of long litc. Indeed this promise 
was made* to the Jews, and concermd the 
land of Canaan, which was a type of our 
enjoying the felicity of heaven as a re¬ 
ward f(,*r our obsCTving the laws of God. 
For as the Apostle says, godliness is pro- 
^/itable unto all things, having the pro¬ 
mises of this life, and that which is to 
come. lie that desires to live, and loreth 
many days, let him depart from evil and 
do good. But in all promises of temporal 
blessings a condition is implied, that they 
shall only be fulhlh'd, if they promote 
onretenial happiness; andtheretore CJod 
doth often in mercy abridge this promise 
by taking us from the. world, lest it 
should take us from him, 

S V. 1\ M O N XT.III, 

By Dr. Lupton. 

The Sixth Commandment. 

Kxos. XX. 1.1. 

Thou ftialt not kill. 

The natural impressions and obligations 
of moral duty, which iminediately relate 
to the preservation of human life, arc 
such strong guards to secure it, that no¬ 
thing surely but a very powerful tempta¬ 
tion can ever break through them. Other 
bins more easily prevail over us, because 
they are agreeable and pleasing to our 
corrupt inclinations; but, corrupted as 
our nature is, there is stlmething so 
shocking in the sin of murder, that a 
man must offer the utmost violence to hts 
own natural disposition before he can 
prevail with liimself to destroy his own or 
his neighbour’s life. And lest any thing 
shouUl be wanting to render tliesc strong 
bonds of duty still more inviolable, God 
hath been pleased to confirm and enforce 
the voice of nature by tliis express re¬ 
vealed law, Thou shalt not kill. In dis¬ 
coursing OR these words, it will be nq« 
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ccssary to adjust th« latitude and extent 
ol' the- commandment, and then to ropn> 
sent the guilt and danger which men incur 
by transgressing it. 

As dure are some instances of murder 
which are not universally allowed to be 
such, but arc often palliated under 
vaiiuus pretences and false colours of vin¬ 
dication ; so there are some coses wheic- 
in one may violently take away the life 
of another without violumig this command. 
The lawlulness of this,^ the cascjofsell- 
prescrvation, is so certain and obvious, 
that it l iin scarce admit of any mistake, 
so lung us this necessary caution is ob¬ 
served, that a man should not on every 
little suspicion or appearance of danger 
presently invade his neighbour’s life, 
though he may innocently do it; but 
only when the danger is so manifest that 
be must unavoidably cither give or re¬ 
ceive the fatal - stroke, 'i'he lawfulness 
of war, on some occasions and under 
certain restrictions, is also plainly war¬ 
ranted by the authority of holy scripture, 
as well us by the nature and rcasc.n of 
things, the situation and circumstances 
of human allaiis ; it being olten imjiossi- 
bie for states and kingdoms to support 
their just rights, or even presi'i ve them¬ 
selves or their allies from utter ruin, by 
any other imaiis than war. Magistrates 
are iiki vvise invested with ajust authority 
to inflict capital punishments on otVenders, 
by cutting off the c<>rrupled members of 
the body politic, for the preservation and 
bt'nrfit of the whole society. The inno¬ 
cence of that person also is abundantly 
clear, who, through ignorance or unavoid¬ 
able accidents, deprives another ol’ life. 
For an action which has no foundation 
in the will and intention of the agent, is 
not properly a moral action, and conse¬ 
quently cannot be criminal. And there¬ 
fore under the Mosuical dispej|wation 
them 'was a sanctuary provided by divine 
appointment for every one who was so 
innocently unfortunate as to kill ids 
neighbour ignorantly tuul at unawares, 
lest the avenger of mood should pursue, 
and slay him before his innocence could 
be sufficiently cleared. So that whoever 
knowingly add designedly, (but not ig¬ 
norantly or accidentally,) without any 
necessity, arising from any imminent and 
unavoidable danger of his own destruction, 


does take away or invade his neighbour's 
life, is guilty of the'sin forbidden in this 
(omniandment. And this imputattvm of 
murder pro|H*rly falls on them who thus 
deprive their iieigiibour of life, either by 
open assault ami violence, by stratagem 
and secret contrivance, by shedding his 
blood themselves, or engaging others to 
enibrue their hands in the murder; either 
by acting lus principals or accessaries, by 
command or persuasion, by threatening 
or eneourageinont, by direct concert and 
Consultation, or by suggestion ; either by 
bearing lalse witness against him tlum- 
selves, or by suborning others ; or ny any 
instruments, moans, or methods, which 
are not allowed by divine auflioiity. 

And from hence it hkewise loliows, 
that every person who knowingly and 
wilfully destroys his own lite, is guilty of 
murder. For»hc ha.s no authority to 
become the instrument or cause of his 
own death. We are not the proprietors 
of our lives, and therefore may not dis* 
‘pose of tlifiii at pleasure. God who 
gave them hath the only right to take 
them away; so that whoever oflers vio¬ 
lence to his own life, manifestly invades 
the prerogative, and usurps the right and 
aiuliorily of God. Duels also are direct 
viohitious of this cominandinciiL; being 
to be ranked in tiie number of those 
violent attempts on human life, which are 
not allowed by divine authority; and 
tlicrelore the guilt of inurder is cliarge- 
ablc on those who engage in them. '1 he 
liberty allowed to a private man of des¬ 
troying his neighbour's life, is both by 
natural and revealed law solely confined 
to the case of sclf-prC''ervation ; but that 
plea is utterly foreign To the condition 
and circumstances ot him who formally 
gives or accepts a challenge. And he adds 
to sin of making an unnecessary attempt 
on his neighbour's life, by needless throw¬ 
ing himself into the utmost dangi'r of 
losing his own. Nor can mutual consent 
and permission c.xcuse or be any just 
vindication of such men as thus expose 
their lives ; because God being tlio sole 
proprietor, the absolute lord of every 
man’s life, no one has any right to dispose 
of or dctcnninc- the duration of it, nor to 
transfer the disposal of it to another. 
Lastly, This commandment extends not 
only to our actions, but to our words, to 
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the secret intentions and afFertions of our 
hearts. Our lijcssed Saviour expressly 
applio.s it to the several dej^rees, and va¬ 
rious efieets of causeii'ss anyer, breaking 
forth into bitter, reproachful language; 
and the Apostle tell.s us, that hatred is 
murder, and inconsi:>tent with the hopes 
of heaven. ly/ioDOt'vrr hatvth hi, brother 
is a iHiirt/icrcr ; anti ve know that nonntr- 
Mercr hath eternal life abiding in Ann. 
llaiing thus considered tin: latitude and 
extent of the coiuman<iment, 1 proceed 
To represent the guilt and danger 
which men incur by tr.ujsgres.sing it. If 
the measure of this transuression is taken, 
either from the indi:jnily therthy ofl'ered 
unto (iod, or trom the iniurydone to man, 
from the punishments expressly denoun¬ 
ced against it or fRiin the anguish and 
horror which it is apt to leave on the 
mind, we shall find ahimtiaut reason to 
as.sign it a place amongst the most la inous 
crying sins, 'i'he first instant e ot murder 
in the world was closely follow-ed with 
pcrple.xity, oppression of spirit, anti in¬ 
tolerable despair. Mi/ pitnishnnnt fsaitl 
Cain, the abandoned fugitive) is srrvuter 
than I van hear ; or rather, nn/ innjait}) 
is greater than can be Jorgii cn, £x t / y 
one that ^tindfth me shall slat/ me. It 
was a dismal, hut natural apprehension, 
which his guilt suggested to lus thoughts, 
that the whole creation must be alarmed 
on the occasion, and stand ready to t'xc- 
cutc vengeance oft him. And that weight 
of confusion, which natural conscience 
lays on such sinners, must he vastly in¬ 
creased by the severe expressions oi (.bid’s 
indignation against them. 'Jhe J.ord 
abhors the hloo'l-thirsfi/. Atonetiu'nt.s 
and means of .vati'-laciioii wi're by divine 
institution provided tor the sins of the 
people ill scviralother iintaiices of a very 
high and provoking nature; hut Cod 
hath fxjiressly Ibrbid shev. ing mercy and 
compassion to a inartlieur, or taking any 
satisiaction for his life. If anif man hate 
iis neighbour, and smite hnn.mortallt/ 
that he die, thine ef/r shall not jnh/ him. 
Y,e shall take no saftsfaction for the hfe 
of a jnnrtherer, hut he shall surely be 
put to death. Not the cities of refuge, 
nor the holy altar of God, (a sanctuary 
the most sacred and inviolable,) "ould 
exempt such an uiipHudonable otTender 
lirpip puuisbmcnt; ij a man come pre- 


sumptuousli/ upon his neighbour tp skiff 
him with guile, thou sAalt take hiht from 
mine tiltar that he map die. And when- 
the irreversible sentence, of death is pro¬ 
nounced on him, the reason given is, that 
in the image of God made he man. 
Contempt of God is the great aggravation 
of sin, which in this of murder is aggra?- 
Vated to a singular heiglit. Not satisfied 
with defying his laws, and assuming his 
tlbminion, they ih%ult his very being, by 
defaring and destroying the only image 
of liini.self, which he hath impressed 
the visible world. The injury done to 
man, is also very notorious; for other 
iii;uries may be repaired, or admit of 
some compensation, but this is utterly 
irreparable. Other injuries may rob a 
man of his instate, reputation, or some 
particular advantages; but this summary 
of mischief deprives him all at once of 
every temporal ben«-fit and satisfaction : 
nay, it may prove fatal to the siilferer'# 
soul, as well as body, and at once involve 
iiiin in the first and second death, by 
depriving him of that space to repent, 
which might have been necessary to his 
«‘ternal salvation. Or should the injury 
not (bllow' the sufferer in a future state, 
and press him down into everlasting «lss- 
truciion, as not happening to him when 
in an impenitent state; yet it must be an 
heavy weight to him, even in respect to 
his \ n'W of that eternity into wliich he is 
so suddenly sent. 

Tor who can bear the thoughts of being 
hastily dispatched into tiic other world ^ 
Who is not exi t ediugly desirous of going 
down to the giavc in peace and ijuiel.^ 
Lveii the best of men would bo glad id a 
few leisure minuti's at the last, delibi r- 
auly to review ai.J lauieut their picsi de¬ 
fects and miscarriages ; would be glad of 
a little c.ilni and undisturbed space of 
time, in the lonclusioii of llu-ir lives, to 
adorn their souls, and prepare them for 
tliiir iinniediiite appearunce belbie tho 
glorious and unspotted presence of God. 

I low dreadful then must that injury be, 
which deprives mei^^if circumstances so 
advantageous and desirable? Such is 
the guilt and danger attending the traiis- 
gres>mg of this cummandinent, in the 
fiist instance of it, us signifying wilful 
muider, or offering unlawful violence SQ 
yur ncighbour’ii life. 
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1 stddl next consider the reasons of the 
guilt riftd danger' of those persons who 
destroy their own lives. 'I’hat thdy are 
transgressing against this commandment 
has been already proved; it will there* 
fore be needless to shew, that they arc 
involved in the guilt, and obnoxious to 
the punishment of murder in general; 
but they expose tliemsplves in a particu-* 
lav manner to the greater condemnation, 
by»soinc singular sentu^ents and disposi¬ 
tions, which arc commonly the founda- 
tiqji of this unnatural crime. For in¬ 
stance, if men <lostroy themselves, to 
avoid present sufferings, do they not ta¬ 
citly declare, that God shall not act by 
them as he pleaseth; that they w ill reso¬ 
lutely breakthrough what he hath deter¬ 
mined and established; that tlu'y will 
not be confined to siJch circumstances as 
he hath ullottcd them; but will wrest 
their lives out of his hands, and not sut- 
‘ fer him to pi'olong them fjcyond the limits 
of their own pleasure? And if this is 
the secret language of their hearts, what 
can be expected, but that God should 
execute the severity of his wrath upon 
them ? Or if pride, envy, and ambition 
do so govern their minds, as that in the 
almndancti of their arrogance and re- 
sentinoi^t they will violently remove them¬ 
selves out of the world, perhaps because 
they are not advanced to a more advan¬ 
tageous situation in it; what cun they 
reasonably expect or imagine, but to 
*feel the weight of Solomon's observation, 
Vride goetk before destruction, and an 
hilhighty spirit before a fall I a fall into 
eternal as well as temporal destruction. 
For what foundation can there be of hope 
that God will forgive a flagrant sin, with¬ 
out the sinner repenteth ? and how can a 
man truly repent of a sin, in the very 
commission of which he dies? There 
are some other sins besides that of otter¬ 
ing 'direct violence to a man's life, which 
have been usually esteemed branches of 
•/clf-murder; as intemperance, orthein- 
idulgcnce of any oi^r vice, which ira- 
' pairs the health and*cstroy8 the life. 

As to the guilt and danger of engaging 
in duds, these being manifest instances 
of wilful murder, such persons expose 
themselves to the severiues of God’s in¬ 
dignation denounced against it. Those 
who die in luch engagements go into the 


other world, not only void of charity, 
which is absolutely ne^ssary to their, 
future happiness,, but glowing hot with 
wrath and fury. And when such pas¬ 
sions have the last 'possession of their 
souls, what society of spirits can they be 
qualified for to live with to all eternity? 
Or should they not immediately perish 
in the conflict, yet is their guilt the same 
in the sight of God, the searcher -# 
hearts, who judges of men’.s wicked at¬ 
tempts, not by the success or event oi 
them, hut by the designs and intentions 
from which they proceed. And dare a 
man hazard eternal and unspeakable 
misery, for the sake of resenting an af¬ 
front, or redressing an injury, how great 
s«)cver ? Is it a rational conduct, only 
to uvoi<l a groundless imputation of cow¬ 
ardice, fora man to run such hazard to 
testify his faise*couragc, by insulting the 
Lord of heaven and earth, and spending 
the last etlbrts of his strength and life in 
an act of defiance and rebellion against 
him that gave them ? For supposing 
duels the only possible means of redres¬ 
sing some kinds of injury, it would not 
from thence follow, that rccour.se should 
be had thereto, by those who call them¬ 
selves Christians, and acknowledge the 
divine authority of the holy scriptures, 
which enjoin us not to avenge ourselves, 
but rather give place unto xcrath ; for, 
sailh the Lord, vengeance is mine. If 
the world hath advanced some mistaken 
notions, in direct opposition to God and 
the gospel, can those who espouse and are 
influenced by them be properly nulnbered 
amongst tlie servants of Christ? I'.very 
man who professeth the gospel is obliged 
to an inviolable exercise of patience, 
meekness, and forbearance, \mdvr the 
various circumstances and occurrences of 
life, in imitation of our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour. How inconsistent then is it, for a 
Christian to be governed by such falsa 
notions of honour, as arc directly con¬ 
trary to the fundamental rules of bit 
duty ? 

Whoever faithfully and constantly ad¬ 
heres to virtue and the positive commands 
of God, despising every imputation and 
reflection levelled against him, gives a 
much stronger evidence of true greatness 
and generosity of mind, tlian those who 
relinquish tlfieir duty to avoid that uneasK 
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ness which such treatment occasions. 
Every groat n\jnd will make favourable 
allowances for little infirmities and heats 
of passion, which are the unhappiness 
of hum.'in nature, and too apt to arise 
amongst dearest friends; nor is he less 
inSlimvi to make all lawful satisfaction tor 
any injury he hath inat'.veriently oflered 
his neighbour. To fear men more than 
%od is llie most dishonourable misappli¬ 
cation and degeneracy of fear. I’o be 
deterred from obedience by the imeasy 
apprehension of being censured for the 
faithful discharge of it; or to be laughed 
and frighted out of our duty, are certain 
indications of a wetdi, little, and base 
spirit, which for want of ability to sup¬ 
port itself, icadily gives up the most ex¬ 
cellent ornaments and accomplishments, 
when any attempt is made on them. 
■Those therefore who engage in duels, 
from fear of suilering some seeming ca¬ 
lumnies and reproaefaes, do at once for¬ 
feit all just pretensions to true honour and 
generosity of mind, all claim and title to 
eternal salvation. 

. Lastly, We must take diligent heed not 
to transgress this commandment, by the 
intentions and aflections of our heart, 
though no actual violence is committed. 
Those who have not sufficient dcgree.s of 
natural courage, or want favourable op¬ 
portunities actually to defile their hands 
with blood, may yet sacrifice their’neigh- 
hour in their secret thoughts and wishc's, 
and indulge their imagination in the view 
of those mortal wounds they darn not 
give ; and men, who aro afraid to handle 
the instruments of death, may shoot out 
their arrows, even bitter words, and 
pierce the souls of their brethren, with 
the expressions of cruelty, malice, and 
contempt. But the Christian law is, that 
vhosoever is angry with his brother with¬ 
out a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment ; and whosoner shall say to his 
brother, Rocha, shall be in danger of the 
council; but whoever shall say, thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hellf re. And 
this demonstrates the excellence of the 
gospel of Christ, that as moral duty is 


theroin raised to the mo^ elevatt^height 
of perfection, so more cspccuill^docs it 
recommend and promote the exercise of 
universal charity and benevolence, by an 
absolute prohibition of all strife, va¬ 
riance, clamour, evil speaking, wrath, 
hatred, envy, and malice; for these 
every disciple of Christ has solemnly re¬ 
nounced, and whoever indulges Uiem 
dishonours the profession, and forfeits the 
gospel privileges. ' 

Let ihen the use and application oL^is 
discourse be, that the heinousness o^|te 
sin of murder should raise in us a pro¬ 
portionable abhorrence of it, and the 
utmost esteem and desire of those quali¬ 
ties and practices which are most directly 
opposite thereto; that we should not only 
have the tetidcrcst regard to the preser¬ 
vation of our neighbour’s life, byl to the 
comforts and conveniences of it; that 
instead of violence and injury, we should 
abound in acts of beneficence; that anger 
should be prevented by habitual meek¬ 
ness; malice by loving-kindness and 
compassion ; revenge by constant endear¬ 
ments ? and hatred by complacency and 
delight. So shall wc fully answer the 
end of the commandment; and being 
thus heavenly in our dispositions here, 
wc cannot fail of obtaining an inheritance 
in those mansions of everlasting peace, 
love and joy, where our Saviour is gone 
to prepare a place for us. 

I^t the consideration of what has beei^ 
said possess our minds with the greatest 
horror and abomination of this sin of 
murder; and make us extremely watch¬ 
ful of oursehis, that we never fall into it, 
but keep at the farthest distance, and 
tremble at the least approaches towards 
a^y degree or insUmce of it. Let us 
pray for and endeavour to obtain an hum¬ 
ble, meek, and charitable temper; more 
especially, for the continual assistance of 
God's grace, which can alon^> prevent, 
preserve, and restrain us from this, or 
any other the most enormous transgres¬ 
sion. Whkh Go^of his infinite mercy 
grant, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
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■|s E R M O N XLIV. 

By Bishop Buruet. 

The SeTeiith Commandment. 

Exo». XX. 1-i. 

Thou fchalt not commit adulter^. 

A»^ this was one of the ten command¬ 
ments spoken by God himself, so the 
p«tehment of it under the Jewfsh law, 
Wsilikewise appointed by God; and the 
man that cornmitteth adultery tcitk his 
neighbour's wife, the adulterer and the 
adultress shall be put to death. But 
thouj^ in the New Testament there are 
no laws of this nature, against this or any 
other sin, yet there are much more ter¬ 
rible iftnunciations made of the judg¬ 
ments of God against it: fi»r, as the au¬ 
thor of our blessed religion was, in his 
own person, holy, harmless, and unde- 
tiled, so he has most strictly charged us 
to b« pure and holy in all manner of con¬ 
versation, as he who called us was holy ; 
without which we are assured, wc shall 
not see the 'Lord ; and the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all un¬ 
godliness and unrighteousness. 

One .|)art of the judgment of God 
against those who live not answcrably to 
their holy profession is, that God gives 
them tip to uncleanness, and to vile af¬ 
fections ; and so odious were all the sins 
of the flesh to the holy apostles, that they 
charged the first Christians not to keep 
company with any man that was called a 
brother, that is, a Christian, if he was a 
fornicator, a covetous man, an idolater, 
a railer, a drunkard, or an extortioner, 
and with such an one no not to eat. 9t. 
Paul also warns us not to deceive our¬ 
selves; for neither fornicators, adul¬ 
terers, thieves, covetous men, drunkards, 
revilers, "^r extortioners, shall inherit 
the kingdom of God. And reckoning 
Up the works of the 'flesh, he begins at 
^ultery, fornicatioiif^ and uncleanness; 
and concludes, that they who do such 
things, shall not inherit the kingdom of 
Ood; and that thereforle, they that are 
dhrisfa, that is, true Christians, have 
crucified the flesh with the affecUons and 
huts. The same apostle does also most 
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earnestly'charge the Ephe^ns in iheso 
words ; but forniceCtion, and alt uncleait^ 
ness, or covetousness, letit not be ohee 
named amongst you, as becomes saints. 
And to avoid all approaches to it, he 
charges them to abstain from filtHiness, 
foolish talking and jisting, which art 
not convenient. By which is meant ail 
steps towards impurity, lewd jests, and 
indecent discourses; to which he addap 
for this you know, that no whoremonger, 
nor unclean person, nor covetous man, 
who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ, or of God. And 
because there were in those days, as well 
as in this corrupted age, some who maj^e 
light of this sin, and perhaps scoffed at 
the judgments of God, which were de¬ 
clared against it; he says of these, let no 
man deceive, you with vain words, Jor be¬ 
cause of these things comes the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience ; 
be not ye therefore partakers with them. 

The same things a^ repeated by him 
in his epistle to the Colossiaiis; and in 
his Second Epistle to the 'I'hessalonians 
he tells them, that aK.it was the will of 
God, that they should abstain from for¬ 
nication, so it was also the great means 
of preserving themselves pure, even their 
saiietitication; and that, though the wor¬ 
ship of idolaters was commonly defiled 
with great licentiousness, and many di^ 
orders of this sort, yet God hath called 
Christ 'ians not to uncleanness, but to ho¬ 
liness. And in the visions of St. John, 
whoremongers are in two different places 
reckoned among those that arc shut out of 
the New Jerusalem, and who shall hare 
their part in the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone, which is the jecond 
death. 

Nor did our Saviour only condemn 
acts of unclcanness, but he being the au¬ 
thor of a religion designed for the cleans¬ 
ing of our hearts, has carried the pre¬ 
cept further in these words; ye have 
heard that it hath been said by them of 
old time, thou shall not commit adultery g 
blit I say unto you, that whosoever lootc- 
<th on a woman to lust efter her, hath 
committed adultery with her already M 
his heart. In this he strikes at the root 
ot'sin, which is in the heart; for when 
lust is once conceived there, it bringeth 
for^ sin; and of this sin it may uiora 
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particularly be .^aid, tliat when it is fi¬ 
nished, it briii<f(’tli forth death. For So¬ 
lomon, whose heart was corrupted by 
tkosc impure; de>.iies, telL us, from sad 
experience, that he who is enticed by a 
blirlot, goeth ajfer her as an ox to the 
tlaitghfrr, nia- a fool to the correction of 
the stocks ; till a dart strike through his 
liter, and as a bird hasteth to the snare, 
end kttov.'S not that if is for his life; 
and he concliules, her house is the w<n/ to 
hell, going down to the chambers oj death. 
Now, though there may seem to be an 
extreme seventy in our Sa\iour’s charg¬ 
ing iinpiiiT looks and d<’sircs with the, sin 
of adultery; yet this, insteaAl of making 
the yoke of the commandnu'iit heavier, 
makes it really lighter; it being much 
harder for us to mamraiii onr j)urity, if 
we let our eyes and desires w.indcT aJ'ter 
forbidden objects, than it will be to stop 
the first motions to sin ; and with holy 
Joi), to make a coxenanl wif/i our eyes, 
and upon that to say, tt7/i/ then should 
1 think upon a maid t .St. Paul also 
uscdi this argument to persuade, us to pu¬ 
rity, that the body is made not for forni¬ 
cation, but for the Lord; that we are all 
one body in Christ, and tlierefore, that 
onr b(Hlies am tlie members of Christ; 
that by this sin, those, bodies that are 
sanctified, come to be defiled, and that 
our body is the temple of the Holy (Ihost, 
which is in us; and elsewhere he says, 
that if any man dijilt the tern pie of Clod, 
him shall God destroy, for the temple of 
God is holy, li hieJi temi lewc are. Now 
if it would give us horror to see the Iiouse 
of God defiled, ity putting unclean lieasts 
in it; or which is worse, if wo saw the. 
cliiirches prostituted by making them 
public places of lewiiness and Mee, we 
ought, according to bt. Paul’s reasoning, 
to esteem it a much more lieinous thing, 
if these living tciujdes of God should be 
thus prophaned. 

From hence we see, that if wc believe 
the holy scriptures, and take the New 
Testament to be the rule of onr life, no¬ 
thing can be more, clear and express, than 
that these sins are so odious to God, that 
DU man who lives in them, can have any 
’ patt or portion in the mercies of God, 
but that he is of the number of those 
workers of iniquity that are to* be cast out 
intp outer darkness, wkera there is weep¬ 


ing, wailing, and gnashing of t^th for 
ewer. 'I'hcse la^'s are set us holy 
God, who is of purer ryes than to behold 
iniquity, for only the phre in heart and 
life shall see him. Nor can the spotless 
Lamb of God suffer any to follow him, 
who with the swine love to wallow in this 
defilement. If we think these precepts 
hard, and these tluvatenings terrible, 
this is only for want of due considera¬ 
tion. We must then govern oursidvcs- 
according to the doctrine of Christ, or 
ritiounbe our Christianity, if wc would 
rather gratify our impure appetites and 
desires, than keep our bodies thus pure 
and holy ; there is no reconciling this to 
our holy faitli ; wc cannot be both the 
members of C'hrist, and the meniMIrs of 
a harlot. Wo must not therefore flatter 
ourselves with false notions, as if these 
were only dreadful words given'out to 
fright us; they are triu', or all chri,stia- 
nity is only a cunningly-devised fable. For 
there are are no parts of the whole New 
'restiiment more plain and express, and 
less liable to any doubtful meaning, ’than 
tlie.se vvliich have bwn now delivered; 
and therefore, if we believe that G(»d has 
revealed his gospel, as the only moans by 
which we can fly /‘row the icrnth which 
is to come, whtn Jesus Christ shall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty an¬ 
gels in flaming Jirc, taking vengeance 
on them that hmm nut (rod, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord*Jesus 
Christ, who shall be punished with ever¬ 
lasting destruction, from the presence 
of the I,ord and from the glory of fns 
power; then we must be very diligent 
and sedulous to tibey these precepts, that 
so eIt unsing ourselves J rum all filthiness 
of Ihcjiesh and spirit, wc may perfect 
hoiine.ss in the fear of Cod, and glo¬ 
rify him in our bodies and in our spirits, 
which are God’s. 

And besides all that hatli been said of 
the wrath and judgments of God against 
these si’ns, if vve will but consider the 
state and order of this world, and oulr 
temporal and etcri||l interest, wc shall , 
see many other reasons concurring to cn- 
I'orce the observance of these command¬ 
ments, and obliging us to 'acknowledge, 
that they arc holy, just, and good. ' A* 
kpr married persons, they have mutually 
given their faith to one another, by a sio- ' 
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Iptnn vow ?ind oath made in the presence 
.tjS God j..so that in this sin both perju^ 
and imp&rity meet to^etlier in the 
action. ■ The married man that h'ts his 
heart wander alter other objects, neglects 
dtisown house, loutlis his wit'c, and hates 
his chiidren. Con^juler, you husbands, 
what you do, in the words of Solomon, 

' • U‘.s/ 1 /oit gi'iC your honour vnlo otherx, 
and your yvarx unto the eruef: le.st Htrmi- 
be Jilted with yoifr weiitth, and your 
lubouQis be in the houxe of a xtrunoer ; 
and you mourn at taxi, when yom-jkxh 
and your body are eonsmied. Wlu'ii you 
have nothiiig left but poverty and shame, 
rniteuness, or [uath<-(>mo painful diseases, 
toi^ether witli a cuity const ieneo; more 
e.\liau|^ed witlt the horrors of a vicious 
lile, than the i)ody that is perhaps disfi- 
'^nred, or, at least, violently tonnenled 
with the remnant') of those loose :tii( un¬ 
ruly appetites. Follow therefore lli. ad¬ 
vice ol the wise ma Dnnk waters of 
thy own cixti rn, and runnimr -aters 
out of thine own will, (a fixture of speech 
im|H))ting a man’s livint; lia[)piiy with his 
own wife,)/(7 them be only thine oxen amt 
not xlrangcrs with thee ; Ut thy foun¬ 
tain be blrxseil, and re/oice xil/h the wife 
of thy youth, and In thou rui ishc'/ ut- 
uaux with htr io\e. And xihi/ m/t thou, 
till/ .soul, be rux ished :i ith a xiouiau t I'or 
the ways' if man are hijorc the Lord, 
and he pondereth alt his goings. l.<-t us 
not flatter oura lves wiili tins, tliai our 
sins are secret, and no eyes them ; 
nor yet wait for the twiliglit, uiul Ijecaiiso 
we have disguised our face sav, no eye 
shall see me; but we should n iucmher, 
that God conipa.s.se-s our paths, and is ae- 
ijuaintcd with all our ui/u-s, and hesits 
us b'Jore and behind: and though we 
may foolishly say, surely the dark mss 
shall cover me, yet even the night shall 
be light about us ; yea the darkness hid- 
elh notj'roin him, but the night shineth 
us the’ day; the darkness and the tiohi 
are both alike to him. Altis ! all these 
stolen pleu'^lires, that are now so sweet; 
when our. inu{uiCics ^ail compass us 
about, and make us jmssess many wea¬ 
risome days and nights; when, between 
a wasting body and a guilty mind, a 
ruinei^fortune and a btoken fainriy, we 
feel the arrow of the Almighty piercing 
its, uod thc-poboa of them dhakmgup 
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onr spirits; when onr sins have Toft u» 
nothing in the decays of nature, but s^mie 
and infection, tribulation apd angiiUJ^i 
then, - even when it is perhaps locf lat% 
we shall think of crying unto (iod, and 
repenting of our sins, aftiT they have 1(0, 
us and not wethcmi; and forsaking thetii 
only, as not being able to live arty longtac 
ill them. 

k) foolish people and unwi.se! • Why 
will you not in time consider what shall 
be the end of all those things? Ve adulter¬ 
esses, that, against the decencies of your 
nature, and that modesty whirh is tho 
peculiar ornuinc at of your scS, forget the 
vows of maniage, and your covenant 
with (Jotl ; consider what you lose when 
you cast off your innocence, and make 
yoursedves the reproach of your hus¬ 
bands, to whom \ou sliould be a crown; 
how you draw infamy on your children i 
liy iiiU-rmi.viiig a •(jiurious and iiiiceitaia 
brood ; how you rob your hudjaiKhi of 
liieir honour, y< ’Cliildrcn of ilicirfaiue, 
and yourse\es of your rc'piiiation and 
credit; bow you dissolve the tie of mar¬ 
riage. and tJic atii'ction of a marriM 
st.ii; liow by an iiidccmit and imchusto 
dep irliiunt, \ou raise U rriide disqiiiete 
and mie:''.ine.ss in tlie minds of your hiis- 
baiuis, for Jealousy is the rage of a man. 

It p'rovokes a revenge that oflen cannot 
be appi'ascd but with blood, euher that 
of ilu' iiijuivil husband, or tin* oliject of 
his jealousy; and the guilt of such blood 
li(>s clu oil i'.e woman, whose un¬ 
chaste deporimeiil has kindled the liiriou.* 
passion. \ our sin is often robbery, an 
well as adulleiy aiul perjuiy, when tho 
clnhl of one man inherits the estate of tins 
other unwiioiu he is imposed, ami who 
carries away eitlur ihe ulade, or at least 
his »liare in an inheritance, that of right 
bidongs to Olliers, 

Coiisiiler tills, all ye that defile the 
marriage bi'd, and think to face it out be- 
toro the world, either with the hypocri¬ 
tical shews ot piety, or with a loud and 
(lainorous boldne llt-member you 
lui'C to do wiili (Jo<l, who will bring to 
li:>ht the hidden things oj’darknesi, and 
who will jierhaps rai-.e such horrors in 
your souls, that you will nut be able to 
bear your own burtlien, but become u 
terror to yourselves, us well as a re» 
’^roach to all that b<;long to you. As for 
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tiiose who have, perhaps, some appre> 
hemlpA of the guilt of dealing the mar* 
liage bed, and therefore, tiiat they may 
|R,ve less remorse for the free rar^e of 

S easure, in which.they intend to live, 
111 not enter into a married state, but 
deny themselves in no appetite^, and so 
live loose and ungoverned lives; let such 

J ersons, who walk in the ways of their 
eart, and in the sight of their eyes, re* 
member, that for all these things God 
will bring them info Judgment. Consi* 
dcr that these pleasures of sin, that arc 
but for a season, will waste your strength; 
expose your life and health to many 
dangers, and above all corrupt your 
minds; they will entice you to be the in¬ 
struments of templing others to sin, by 
bringing a double guilt upon you, botli 
your own and the persons \vlu»m you de¬ 
lude. llcmoraber you will be the in¬ 
strument of giving being to un illegiti¬ 
mate issue, who are born to inherit shame 
and contempt, poverty and misery; you 
refuse to follow the method that Cod lias 
{^pointed fur the increase of mankind, 
blit chusc that which your bi-utish appe¬ 
tites suggest. You who follow forbidden 
|dcasuri‘s, run yourselves into such a 
shameful course of life, as to be often 
tempted to deny and disown it, even with 
oaths and bitter imprecations. There is 
a fatal connection of sins one with ano¬ 
ther; ill actions commonly give suspi¬ 
cions, from whence often arise challenges 
and accusations, and these cannot be 
dirown off but by bold denials and impu¬ 
dent falsehoods, which arc too frequently 
confirmed by bloody oaths. Injustice of 
all .sorts also proceeds from this ill course 
of life; persons who promise ihemsclvns 
to one another are often false therein, and 
so carry a curse with them into any mar¬ 
riage which they may afterwards contract. 
In short, these men walk after their 
flesh, and not after the spirit; they pre¬ 
fer their own inordinate atioctions to the 
laws of God, and the precepts of the 
gospel. For St. I'aul hath expressly said, 
that to m'oid J'ornication, every man 
ought to-have his own wife, and every 
woyfign her own husband; and if any 
catfhi/t contain, let them marry; Jor it is 
betj^r to marry than burn. 2'herefore, 
I bhecck you, as strangers andpilgnms. 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war a* 


gainst yovr souls; remember yotf 
are redeemed from yovr tain ^t^kversa- 
iioh ; be ye therefore as obeSent chil¬ 
dren, not fashioning yovrseheg nyocord- 
ing to your former lusts. ■ Remember 
that whoredom and wine take away the 
heart; and that, by the means of a 
whorish woman a man is brought to a 
morsel of bread; therefore keep you 
J'rom the evil woman, and from the Jlat-. 
tery of the tongue o1 a strange woman. 
Lust not qftt r her beauty in thy ^cart, 
neithet let her take thee with her eye* 
lids; J'or the igoman whose heart is 
snares and nets, and whose hands are 
brands, is more bitter than death. Whoso 
pleaseth God shall escapeJrom her ^ but 
the sinner shall be taken by her ; gyid he 
that is abhorred oj' the Lord^ shaUfall 
into this pit. 

Lay these things to heart seriously, and 
in time, before you have purchased the 
knowledge of them at too. dear a rate. 
Con.sider fuither, that if such advices were 
given by .Solomon, under the old dispeBr 
sation, in which, by reason o^hc inflp- 
mity of the Jewish nation, and for the 
hardness of their hearts, many things 
wei*c dispensed w ith to them; ccilainly 
they are much mon* binding to us Chris* 
tians, who are called to so high a degree 
of purity. 'I'hereforc, it is not enough 
for us to be blameless and harniless, and 
without rebuke, but'we arc commanded 
to walk as the suns of God, and to shine 
as lights in the midst <f a crooked and 
perverse nation. It is the peculiar char 
meter of ehistianity, that it obliges 
us to moriij)/ our bodits, to crucify the 
Jlcsh, to pul off the old man,with his 
deeds, and to put on the new man ; so 
that the same mind may be in vs that was 
in Christ Jesu^. We must abstain even 
from all appearances of evil; which is set 
forth in this noble figure, hating duten the 
gprmeat^ that is spotted by thefesMlf that 
is, our abliorving cveiy approach tq any 
degree of defilement. 

if you think these things Iftre difllcult, 
and nut ea.sy for^esh and blofl^i th^ is 
not to be tlenied*but if you foHow- the 
methods, rccoinmenckd in tha scriptures, 
you will And the difflcuUyr'to grow daily 
much less. Nor, indeed, oeght vou<ta 
think it hard, if you are rec^uirc^to be 
at some pains for the uii^ovx 
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fcouh.' *rc willing to put your¬ 
selves . trouble for every ^ing else; 
the learning- of a trade, the following of 
husbuiuliy, the life of a soldier, are all 
‘ thing? of gr«*at difficulty, and that yield 
butA'Siuall reward; yet men submit 
tliemsclvos to rntteh toil anti drudgery in 
every one of thest'. Most men's diver¬ 
sions and pleasures put them to a good 
•share df trouble ; and is it to bo imagin¬ 
ed, that so great a thing as eternal life, 
shouhl be obtainetl without any difficulty 
or labour? Yet, after all, the labour is 
not 80 great, but it mlfy be overcome. 
If men will'by rioting and drunkenness, 
by sloth and idleness, and by exposing 
thenlselves to such temptations as they 
may #sily avoid and resist in the begin- 
nin<f, it they are a little watchful; I say, 
if they w ill by such metluxts /«• laying 
in jHVvmoH Jvr the Jtesh, and fur its 
■lusts and affrefions, tlien it is no wonder 
if their appetites* thus indulged, should 
bo high and unru’y. l>ut if ihty will 
leam to-be sober and temperate, and 
study b^^sting ofn-n to subdue the body; 
if they wilt avoid ail tliat company and 
those occasions that betray tlu’in into 
these sins; kee[)ing themselves free from 
tliclifst steps, in whicli the appetite is yet 
hut weiik and feeble, and u ill follow the 
works of their calling with can* un<l 
application, so as to employ their 
thoughts and time in them; and if they 
will make clioice of s»ieh diversions, as 
do not betray them into these temjita- 
tions ; tlicy will then find it very easy to 
resist or avoid them. The heathens U|^- 
derstood this, and ev<*n one of the lewdest 
of their poets tells ‘ us, that the sti-engtli 
an<l arts of lusts perisii, if men take care 
to be well employed and arc not idle. 

In the next plac«*, you ought to follow the 
rule of religion, and to take a holpiniite 
with iMhom you may hope to live happily 
together. Where the husband 5ind wife 
ere unfitod to each other with the bonds 
of virtue and religion, and love one ano¬ 
ther in the Lord : as this is a kind of he.'i- 
ven- upoit earth, sewit secures tlieir 
hearts -^tirom impure * d wandering dc- 
aito-s asioug as they so continue and re- 
niain. lu'^er to this end, you ought 
to 1)6^ vdy" careful in the choice you 
make fn marrying yourselves, or your^ 
chiidipat; tiaat^ou may not saenhee both 
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the peace and parity of your lives to 
those base considerations, upon which 
many of tliosc, who even pass for jtise 
persons in the esteem of, the Worhi^ 
chusp a consort, and sell themsclrus'Or 
their children for a little money, or-sodlh 
other sccfular ends. But those who woulh 
marry in the Ix>rd, that is, as becomes 
Christians, ought to make such a choice*, 
that in the company of the person with 
whom they are to lead their lives, they 
may hope to serve (lod, ami to save their 
own souls ; therefore the virtue and piety 
of the person ought to be the first and 
chief thing minded; not but that othcr^ 
considerations ought also to have n part 
and share therein; but when regard is 
only had to wealth, or other carnal ends, 
then the marriage will be soon repented 
of, the bed loathed, nothing but bnivvl- 
ings and contention, and at lust a dissolu¬ 
tion of that sacred faith. 

'i'o the sins of onr fathers, this ag6 has 
added the open giving up of marriages, 
and the parties allowing themselves that, 
which no religion nor law can allow thetl^ 
to live impudently in a coiisortship wi'th 
other j)erson<;, as if they vvero- marrutd 
to tliem ; which is a degree of wicketb 
ness, iliat we have added to the former 
measure of our sins, and whieli, uithuitt 
this, was measuie heapeil up and run¬ 
ning over. God grant it may iiociH*' the 
filhng up the measure of our fathers,; 
and that Clod who lias threatened, that 
he Kill he a stei/t uit/ics^ against the 
adulterers, and the false swearers, do 
not for the sake of thote bieakers of wed¬ 
lock, who become guilty' of botli these 
sins at once, arise again.vt this nation to 
judgment because oft hose crimes, where¬ 
of men are so far from being ashamed, 
that they openly coiuihit them in die 
sight of the sun. 

To conclude, Let every man pray 
earnestly to God, that he would assise, 
him with his grace to subdue and mortity 
this body of sin, with all its lusts and 
evil affections. And such as do earnestly 
beg this of him, and do also make use of 
the means which he hath appointed to 
keep themselves pure and undetiled, 
may rest assured and well satisfied, that 
he who gives liberally to all nlen, and 
upbraideth no man, will cither grant con- 
tiuence, which St. Paul edlls a medal 
T2 
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gift of Goif that indeed every man hath 
not; or to such whom, by not ^jranting 
this, he calls to a married state, which 
is honnvrahle in all men; he will grant a- 
blessing in their marriage; fora goo^^wiU 
is said to be tlie gift of (!o<l, a prudent 
li'ife is from the Lord ; and God, froin 
v.'hom coineih down ercri/ good and per¬ 
fect gift, will certainly grant to all such 
as do earnestly seek to him, either «)nt' 
or other of these gifts, a:, he sees may be 
best for them. 'I'lierefore, to I'lid all in 
the words of the same ajiostle, lay aside 
all filthiness and iuperflintii if naughti¬ 
ness, and receive -ulth meekness the en¬ 
grafted word, xehich is aldt to save your 
souls. 

SEUxMON XLI. 

Ry Bishop Wilson. 

The eighth Cotnmaiidmcnt. 

lZ\on. XX. l.'i. 

Tliou slia'.t not steal- 

As the former commandment require.^ 
chastity in oiir jier^oris, so this does ho¬ 
nesty and uprightness in our dealings; 
a virtue immediately founded on thatlirsl 
])ractica! principle of all Iniman converse, 
which our Saviour lays down, xJiutsoe- 
rer yc uotildfhal men should do unto you, 
do ye eien so unto them: and recom¬ 
mends it to O'., as llu‘ sum and epitome 
of all the scripture^.; /or ////.V is the huo 
and the prop/ll ts. A prmeipk that cai- 
rjes such innate light and elear evidence 
in itself, that the veiy licatln iis fiequeiit- 
ly ineulcale it in tlieir wiiiings as the 
primary dictate <if that moraliry which 
they taught. This i> a nvisim we assent 
to, not hy any elaborate instruetioiis, vlint 
of arguments, or long train of cons» - 
quenci's *, but it masters otir niiderstaiid- 
ings by its native evidence, and spiings 
up in us as an unpivn.edilatt d resolve of 
reason. Botli ('.id and nature liavu set 
up this stamlaid in our consciences: and 
usuar'y there nvefl-, no other judge of 
oiir actions tovsanls otln is, than by cotn- 
puring ti.em vvifli v' liaf, in ili«‘ like cases, 
we would tbink just and (it to be done to 
. iis. It hia^ be, we are all [lartial to our¬ 
selves mourpiesent concerns; and whilst 
, we only look that way, wc tnay possibly 


seek all advantages to promote thern^ 
tbough to another's detriment. But rea¬ 
son and religion will teach us to put our¬ 
selves ill tludr stead, and then to manage 
our transactions with them, as we should 
judge just and reasonable, were we is 
their condition; and theri'fore when we 
deal with others, we should lirst act to 
ourselves both jiarfies. For instance, a 
servant should consider what re.spect ho - 
would require, was he in the same cir¬ 
cumstances vsith his master, and had 
servants under him. Children should 
consider w hat duty and obedience they 
won hi expect, wore they parents of 
children. Subjects, what honour and sub¬ 
mission they might reasonably demand, 
w<-re they magistrates ; and so in any 
othi'r relation: and when they havo 
thus seriously pondered it in their own 
thoughts, let them then perform the same 
duties to others, in tlieir real condition, 
as they judge to belong to them in that 
■which was only imagined. For it is a 
never-failing rule to direct onr^rartico, 
(liat w hat we judge due to us, v*re we in 
anolluT man's condition, is certainly as 
due to him in his own; and if wc do not 
so act, we betray a great deal of selfish¬ 
ness and siid'iil piirtiality. 'I'his is a rule 
applical)le to all aH'airs; and there is 
scarce any one occurrence of a man’s 
lile but he may legulatu himself accord¬ 
ing to tliis direction; and, indeed, there 
scarce needs any other. \Vliatsoever then 
we have to transact witli anothiT, though 
])eiluij)s we might take such advantages 
of him, as p«'ssibly he might never know, 
or be al)le to 't dress; yet let us seriously 
ask our consc n nces, ff we <-ould be con¬ 
tent, and think it honest and just, to be 
so usi<l ourselves; and if not, whatso¬ 
ever the tenipLition be, either of gain, 
pleasure, or profit, let us reject it with 
scoMi, as that which would iiuikc-us vio¬ 
late the’'fiis.t prineiple of common ho- 
m-sty among men, and contradict the 
laws both ot nature and seripture. Was . 
this rule more generally observed among 
men, the woild ^ouid not have that 
cause to complain ot rapine, extortion, 
oppiession, fraud, and injustice, as it novr 
hath. 1 hi: rich would not gt'hid the 
face of the poor, nor the poor unjustly 
clami.ur against the rich. Superiors 
would not tyruuuu:u over their ioteilors^ 
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Jior inferiors murmur or rubi-l ai'ainst 
their superiors ; but an equal peace, an 
Unifonn justice, would overspread the 
whole earth; and rlg/tfamxnfs.s u'oiil-l 
run dtiien our strrdu as a niighti/ sfriant. 
And therefore let nu: once more, recom¬ 
mend it, (for indeed I cann(*t press it too 
often,) that we would frequently fct this 
golden rule before us, and do nothing to 
any other person which, were we in his 
capacity, wc should think unjust to be 
done unto ourselves : and what-oaver we 
would expect from others, as our due, 
wore we 111 their jdace, even that ought 
wo to perform to them, or otherwise we 
must condemn ourselves. This is a <lic- 
tate of nature and right reason ; the sum 
of the law and the proplats. .\nd all 
those various precepts vvliieli are given us 
in scripture, tor the eoinluet of our lives, 
arc but as so irany lines that meet in this 
centre. And if ive appl) it to eac Ii par¬ 
ticular command of tiu' seemul tabh*, we 
shall find them to be all founded on, and 
interprelbd by this. We are icquiud to 
honour onr superiors, to abstain iiom 
murder, adultery, tIu ft, labe aeeiisa- 
tions, and roveimg what belonjs i.i .mo¬ 
ther; and all iliis according to tlie s.uiie 
measures that we would have other-, pu- 
forni these vtry duties to us. So il,at 
self, vvhii h is now tlie gieat tempter to 
wrong ami injure others, was it i.oveiiied 
by this universal maxim, would he tin* 
greau-st patron ot oiher men’s rights and 
properties. 1 have the longer iiiM‘-ti d 
on this, it having sueh gener.d in.‘iu(.r.te 
■on the right ordiring of (#ur eonversalioii; 
and becaiis the most visible ajvp.iient 
'violation of this natural law is, l)y the 
sin of theft, forldilden in lliis < ominaiid- 
ment of whicli 1 am treating. 

Theft, in geneial, is an unjust taking, 
or detaining, what is lawfully another 
man’s, lie is a thief who withholds 
what ought to be in liis neighbour’s ptis- 
scssiou, or take.s from Inin what lie be¬ 
fore possessed; for all theft presupposeth 
a right and property in another. Cloil is 
the great Lord and jJfcpvu lor of heaven 
and earth, and all things therein. The 
earth is the Lord's and the fulness there¬ 
of; by him, and of him, arc all things; 
iiccording to the pleasure of his will they 
arc and were created; and he hath grant- 
^ unto man a large charter of the world^ 


of every thing that is good. ■ The hea- 
rens are the Lord's', but the chrth Rath 
he given to the children of meat- A 
large and regal gift, whereby he lialh 
made over unto man all sublunary things, 
reserving unto himself the sovereignty 
and siipronie lordship of all, and requir¬ 
ing only from man tlie homage and pay¬ 
ment of obedience; and yet this large 
charter and doti-itioii g'v*; no particular 
jiropriety unto tr fiud man con- 

timud lii> h.ij.py .nd i mocent state, 
lliore would have been no need ofnieuiu'' 
ami tuuiii, or a ly panition of lluse earth¬ 
ly ])ossessioiis ; but common biesungs 
had been enjoyed m commtin by all. ilut 
sin eiileriiui; iiitp the world, men's dc'-ires 
alter earthly en|tK nieiits grew imniode- 
rati', and their attempts to a<tain them 
iniurion-. to others; so that it became 
ii' CifisaiN to [uesviibc bounds and limits, 
tliat each man know iiii; his a-signetj [>or- 
lioii, ini'dit lest salished iherevvilli, imJ 
bcresti i lied from invading and usurping 
on ihe rights of other*!. And there was no 
otliir way to elleel tiiis, I'Ui by human 
law-,, niniiial compact, and agreement, 
declaring tiie rights and propeities of 
eveiy man. So that it is l.iw winch de- 
terniiiies propirty, and there is nothing 
our-, or another’s, farilier than this as¬ 
signs it to us. indeed, equity must soino- 
tinus interpose to moder.ile ti.e letter of 
llie l iw ; for m some cases should we ri- 
goniudy pro-eciue our right, ami uisis( 
upon eveiy punctilio vve uiigliL call our 
It woiiltl become iiuolcrable, and bo 
a breacb ami vioh^tiuii of the law of 
Clhiisl, and of cli.iriiy, whicn i\ quires 
Us rallicr to pait vvitfi our own in small 
matter-, than to be vexatious or con¬ 
tentious. Tims you see hovv all right and 
properlv first came into the vvurhi. A ge¬ 
neral right l)V the donation of CJod ; % 
particular right, hy the sanction ot laws, 
ulluiiiiig to each man his portion; vvhicU 
to invade or take from him. is injustice^ 
or theft.—Hut as hi theft, there are many 
kinds thereof. 'I'he iiiglitst ami chieJ'est 
is that which is coiumiited against God 
by sacrilege, hacnlego is an alienation 
from God, of wh.itsoever he hath appro¬ 
priated to liimsolf, or that is upon good 
grounds dedicatcil to the encouragement 
and maintenance of his honour and ser¬ 
vice. Indeed; thn aUenutiug what 
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been given to sxiperstitious or idolatrous 
uses cannot be justly branded with sacri¬ 
lege, for it was not so much given to 
God, as to ignorance and superstition ; 
-amd therefore our ancestors ha\c done 
iml and piously, in dissolving those 
pests of unclean birds, the monasteries, 
that were so numerous and burtliensome 
in those kingdoms. Hut wlioic un} thing 
is indeed consecrated to God, and set 
apart tor the maintenance and encou¬ 
ragement of his worship and service,*it 
is no less than sacrilege and robliing of 
God to alienate any part of this to secular 
uses. And of this God himselt grii'vously 
complains, 'mil a wan rob God! yet ye 
have robbed me. But ye say, uherein 
have ive robbed thee? in tythes and oJI'er- 
tags. Ye are cursed u'itk a curse, fur 
ye hate robbed me, even this xikole nation. 
Certainly those things v\ hu h are appoint¬ 
ed for the worship and service of Ciod, 
whether originally by divine riglit or not, 
yet they tannot lie alienated, or detaineil 
without involving the piTsons, or the na¬ 
tion who doth it, in a great sin ; fur this 
is to rob God of liis right. Again, 

Theft may be committed against men, 
by an unjust seizure, or detention, of 
what belongs to tinm ; and this may he 
done, either by fraud or lorce; and ihere- 
forr our Saviour in reciting the com- 
niandiiunts nuniions them both, do not 
steal, defraud not. This is a sin that 
God hath threatened with many severe 
curses and punishments. ’Ihe temporal 
punislimcnls, whieh the scripture pro¬ 
nounces, is an ample and siifliiient re¬ 
stitution; and iherelbic Zacehciis, when 
he was converted, offers a lour-lblrl re¬ 
stitution to those ho had wronged. Jfl 
have taken any thing from any wan by 
false accusation, 1 rcstme him fourfold. 
And yet besides this restitution, some¬ 
times the offenders wen; put to death, 
especially if to their theft they atided 
cruelty and oppression. This appears in 
the pa^lc of Nathan, when he had 
most artificially aggravated the rich man's 
enme in taking away the poor man’s 
j^b, he so raised Uavid's compassion 
itful indignation, that he pronounces this 
lientencc; the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely dir.; and he shall re- 
store the lamb fourfold, because he did 
this thing, and because he had no pity. 


So that under the law of Moses it was 
in some cases lawful to punish « thief 
with <leaih ; though, usually, restkutfon 
was only required. Indeed our law con¬ 
demns them io death ; and yet wc ^ 
how-many persist in this wicU'd coUfsc 
of life noiwithstaiuiing that severe pu¬ 
nishment ; and if the fear of death will 
not deter them, that ot restitution would 
be much less effectual. Hut besides the 
punisltmont of the law, God leaves a 
curse upon what is gotten by theft an<l de¬ 
ceit ; a curse that will f)last and consume 
all such wicked incri'iue, l.uxury and 
inumpermice usually devour what is got 
by rapine; God by his righteous judg¬ 
ment making one sin the Veiigoanco of an¬ 
other. And tlicrtfbre, sailh the wise 
man, the robbery of the wicked shall dcr 
itroy them ; and, as the pnrtridge.sittcth 
on eggs, and hatcheth them not, so he 
that getteth riches, and not by right, 
shall leave them in'the midst of his aays, 
and at his end shall be a fool. God many 
times raises up such against theilh as will 
make them n liind their ill-gotten trea¬ 
sure. Thus (iod tliroatened the Ghal~ 
deans, because thou host spoiled many 
nations, all the n umanf oj the people 
shall spoil thee. Such unjust ac(|msi- 
tions tend only to treasure up for lliclii- 
selves and their posterity want and po¬ 
verty. And therefore it we desire to pros¬ 
per in ttie woild, and to have our sub¬ 
stance increase and multiply, weimisi be 
sure that no gain nf.iobbery or oppres- 
pression, fraud or deceit, hfi'fouiut in our 
hands, for tins will devour our lawful 
acquisitions. 

Hesidts, great anxiety of mind doth 
always accompany ill-gotten wealth. It 
is a S'in so imn h against the light of na¬ 
ture, that conscience, if not totally-har¬ 
dened, will be for ever tormenting them 
with uneasy thoughts and reflections; 
for the fear of detection, of shamCi and 
punishment incident thereto, must needs 
be a contimiiil misery to them. Hut what 
is ai'quired fairly and with'-a g<»od con¬ 
science, liy an honest and lawlhit call¬ 
ing, whether more or less, it brings this 
contentment with it, that A nian» may 
quietly sit down and rejoice in that por¬ 
tion which the providence and bounty of 
God, his most gracious and heavenly fa¬ 
ther, hath oflered him. - Hn dciaks n« 
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tearsy'^nor orphan's blood; he cats 
not the flesh of tiic poor, nor breaks the 
hones df the needy ; his conscience chocks 
him not when Ibedinju; on what his ho> 
nest labour and indusiry luuh procured; 
and though it be but a bit (A bread, or 
cup of cold water, yet is he entertained 
at a continual least. And what he eats 
is%r inure savuu>'y to him, than all the 
heightened delicaen‘s of rich oppressors. 
Therefore better is a hitlc u'itfi rig/Ucous- 
ne$s, than great revenues isUhout right, 
i'or a littk that a righteous man hath, 
is better than riches of wanj/ •wicked. 
Robbery and'Meceil also provoke God to 
cut such men oil', by some untimely 
stroke, and immature judgment; either 
by the hand of human jusuce with shame 
and leproach, or ol tbvine jusiice with 
WTath and vengeance. For so it is threat- 
cnwl, Thou, O God, shall bring them 
down into the pit of desfnictiou ; bloody 
and dcctiff hi nuti shall not lire out half 
their days. That is, they shall not live 
to that period which the course and 
strength of nature would otherwise per¬ 
mit; but the hand of God will cut them 
oil'in the midst of their Mgoiir and fiou- 
rishing ye.us. liut liowe\er it may be 
with some of them in this liic, if tlu'y 
escape the reproach of men, and the 
sword of justice, )* t they shall certainly 
be cternaily mi'eiable. Their ill-goiien 
goods shall not be able to ri’deem their 
souls, to bribe the justice ot God. or 
to obtain the least solace and comfort. 
And what wretched fools are they, who 
jnust everlastingly |HTisb, for gaining of 
things that are perishable. iVot thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor rc- 
tikrs, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God. B'licre then sliali 
their portion be but in the lake burning 
with Arc and brimstone, that is unquench¬ 
able? where the Lord will spoil their 
vny souls, as the wise man's expression 
is; rob not the poor, Jor the Lord will 
plead their cause, atui will spoil the souls 
of tho»i that spoiled them. And thus 
yoQ see the various ways that God hath 
threatened to punish this first and great¬ 
est kind theft, of t^ing away the right 
of another, 

. Another kind of theft, is oppression 
and unreasonable exaction; taking ad¬ 
vantage either of the wcidmess or ncces- 
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sity of others, imposing such unp- 
qual conditions upon them as thc^ can¬ 
not bear, without diclr deinmeu^ and 
ruin. Contrary to the express d'ohls of 
God, if thou sell aught unto thy nel^k‘ 
bour, or buyest aught at thy neigkbm/^9 
hands, ye shall not oppress one'antnnir. 
Thus those who let out money at att'ex- 
travagant interest, or rigidly exact it from 
insullicient persons; also the great,'who 
furcc the meaner Sbrt into disadvantageous 
bargains, and make them, through foar, 
'lo sell at an under-price; these, and the 
like, tliough not condemned by Human 
law, are yet guilty by the law ofOod, of 
no less sin than oppn'ssion, a sin hateful 
both to (lod and man. The prophet calhv^ 
it, a plucking of their skin from them, 
and their Jiesk Jrotn their bones, and 
chopping them in pieces, as for the pot. 
All unmercifulncss and hard dealings 
with others is a kind of theft. For ‘the 
law of nature, and much more the*law of 
charily, obliges us so to deal with others, 
as not to give them cause to complain of 
us to God ; and in the bitterness of their 
spirits to imprecate on us the severity of 
his wrath and vengeance. 

Again, I’o detain from others what is 
their due, either by equity or compact, is 
auutlier kind of theft, ilow many are 
there whose profuse riot and lu.xury are 
maintained at the cxpencc of tho poor 
creditor’s ruin; who often have no other 
satisfaction than good words, and scarce 
all}’ thing to live on but tears and sighs ? 
How many withhold the hire of poor 
labourers, who, when wearied out in 
service, cannot receive for necessary re- 
freslmient that small reward which his 
labours, with the toil and sweat of his 
own brows, required and earned. Thou 
shalt not oppress an hired servant, that 
is poor and needy ; at his day thou shalt 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun 
go down upon it. For he is poor, and 
setteih his heart upon it j lest he cry 
against thee unto tie Lord, and it be 
sin unto thee. And in all our bargains 
and agreements we arc bound to .per¬ 
form them, tliough never so much to our 
prejudice, unless the other party will re¬ 
lease the cuiitraet. For this is one cha¬ 
racter of a good man, he that sweareth, 
and covenanteth to his own hurt, arid 
changeth not ; but upon demand is ready 
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and •willing to pcrfojm and execute his 
agreement. 

Another kind of theft is, in buying 
and selling; ami this is of a very large 
extent; for tlic subtihy of luan hath found 
out so many arti/ices to dtirauil and ovor- 
Ti'aeh others, (hut to recount them, is al¬ 
most as dillicult as to escape them. Such 
are the lalse weights and measures, that 
arc an abomination the Lord ; also 
false and counterfeited wares, over-corn- 
mending, or undervaluing of g()ods tor 
advantage, and many other unjust con¬ 
trivances, which nu n’s conscieiicis latter 
know tlian another can suggest. 'I’he 
apost-Ie hath sutliciently cautioned and 
threatened such nu n ; kt m> man go hc- 
^joarf, or defraud his hrother in any mat¬ 
ter ^ becavw the l.ord is an aitnger of 
nuch, 'I here is a day cotniiig when the 
ialsi'.weights shall he weighed, and the 
scanty m a-iiiov measured, by a stand¬ 
ard that is infallibly true. I’ossihly avo 
may dial socrultily, tliai those whom we 
over-iiiieh can take iio advaulage against 
US to right themsi Ives hy law; but we 
should ri nieii.bt r, lliat the (luat Judge 
■will at the last day avuigelhein ujion us. 
1'heii all aicoiuils shall he halnncid, and 
what remains shall he mtainly paid; 
though not to the iiijnnd, yet to the 
justice ot Ciod, who is tl.e gre a and uni- 
A'ersal enditor. 'iluis we haw seen what 
the iiegaii\e part of tliis roiiunaiul is, as 
to many jiariieular iiistaiices tliniof; 
others 1 cciuld lj.;se nuhiioiU'd had rune 
permitud; and sime i\ery uegatixe im- 
jihes a positi\e, J shall now proceed to 
consider what is tl.e iluty required horn 
us. M'hich is, lirst, 'I'hat ail ol us should 
have some calling. Im eomlly, That wo 
should he contented with that state and 
condiiiou ot Lie in which pruvidoncu has 
fixed us. 

First, ' 7ViOH not steal; therefore 

every man ought to ha\e a ealling, wdiero- 
on he may coliihirlahly suhstst, and by 
his labour aud industry, at least prusiue 
necessaries £6:* iiimsc-lt and family. He 
that provideth not for his family hath 
denied the Jaithf and is worse than an 
injidejl. Sumo there are who live without' 
cdl^^, sucli are tike idle drones, that 
coiimme the labour ul others ; lazy vaga- 
bofiKis, to wiiom the greatest chanty 
be correction; who only serve to 


devour misplaced alms, and dcAaud the 
truly poor of relief. And we may rank 
with these some others w'ho are neither 
serviceable to God nor their country; 
who ha\e nothing of true worth in them, 
biing the most unprofitable members of 
the conimoruvealth, and only live to kill 
and destroy one another in their drunken 
quarrels. It is certain, that those whom 
God hath liberally endowed with his 
earthly blessing.s haie no necessity for 
munuut icmplo) ments and labour ; but 
yet they may within their own sphere 
liiid business enough to* employ their 
time and thoughts, so as to render them 
the most heiieiicial men on earth, and 
make them to be loved and honoured by 
others; for bytlieir authority and exam¬ 
ple, by the largenes.s of their income and 
I'eAemtes, and the dcpendance that others 
have on them, they might he as influen¬ 
tial to};romoto goodness and viitue, as too 
ofUii they are to countenance and encoi:- 
rage xiie. lJut as some have not cm- 
jdoyincnt, so others have an unlawtul 
one, w hose only bu.siness is to teach and 
inculcate vice, and eXcitc men to it. 
Ami how m.uiy such arc there aie, who 
luo b\ t'licouraging of wiekedmss in o- 
tliers, who are eontirjually making use of 
all allurements to I'litice unto evil, ro- 
eominending d«-baueliery first to the fan- 
ey, then to the will and affeetions? 

'1 here are others w ho indeed havi* a 
lawful and lioiaSt calling, but then they 
are negligi’iit and siothiul : and which 
tends to poverty. 1 a Utile sleep^ a 
little slumber, a little folding oj, the 
hands to sleep; so shall poicrty come as 
one that fravelU th ; draw ing nearer by 
soft and silent degrees. Poverty also 
tempts to theft, as 'Solomon says, lest I 
am poor and steal. And thcretore this 
command, which forbids theft, must by 
consequence enjoin labour and industry 
in our lawful callings. According to the 
npo»tle, tet him that stole steal no marc ; 
but rutin r let him labour, worhing v:itlt 
his hands the thing that is good, that he 
may hare to ghe to him that nctdttk; 
atid so by industry, of a thief he may be¬ 
come a benel'actor and alms-giver. AtM 
as this cominaiidnient requires that wo 
.should be employed in some calling;- 
so If, 

Secondly, enjoins us (Jontentmen^Brith 
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that jiortion ofcartlily good things,which 
OUT heavenly father allots us. Be cuii- 
fc/it ujitk those things j/c hare. .And 
c( i'tainly he that is not content with wiiat 
Cotti allows him, lies under a great femj)- 
l:ition,by fraudulent and utijust courses, 
to carve <mt his own condiiion to hiittseif, 
and invade the riglits ami ))ro))erti(.‘s of 
others. Discontent and co\uousness an; 
the root of all injusiice. 1 le that thinks 
himself injured, bi catise he enjoys not si^ 
much as others, w ill be apt, eithei*through 
fraud or violence, to increase liih Mil)- 
stance by taking from his neiiilihoiir. Let 
us therefore in time cheek this repining 
temper, and he saiislied with that pMwi- 
sion which (iod hath iitlbide<l us : and 
though it be not the must ih heate, or tlie 
most sumptnoiis, i/it hrnm^ j'lxid and 
raiment, hi us be tlurereilk eontiut. 
Let us Uutk upon ail other things a^ su- 
pertluous or indilVeriiil; uiul not murmur 
though wo should never attain th(‘m. 
for wlnit'-oeM r is necessary to our sub- 
sisti'iiee, C'od’s pro\idonee ami blessing 
on our indnstiy will supply uswitli; and 
v\c ought not to' repine lor not h.iving 
what we do nut absolutely want. 

1 shall conckulo this disLoursc by an 
c.\horlriliun to those wh<* are eonsiaoiis 
to theuisyUes of h.uin.*; wrongeil otheis. 
!.et tlien such know, that tiiev arc in 
tluty bound to restore ilie thing stolen or 
purloined, it it lie in their power ; if not, 
restitmum nui^t be made another way, 
by an iidi <|uate, ample, and satistactory 
eompcusalion; it not being enough to 
eonk'Jisthe sin to (bid, and beg his par¬ 
don ; but rcstiiutiou of the thing, or re- 
compcnce for it, w ilh the dumagi* sus¬ 
tained, must also be made and rendered, 
without which pardon and n'lnission of 
the guilt from (jod can neMT be expect¬ 
ed. And the reason is, beeiiuse as long as 
any detains another's right and property, 
such continues in the .same sin; lor un> 
just possession is a coiitiiiuod and pro¬ 
longed thelt. .;\nd certainly th.nf repen¬ 
tance of any sin, can never be true or sid- 
cerc, of which, tliough wo set in to refieiit, 
yii we continue in. And without a true 
I’l'pcntance, how can (iod's pardon be ex¬ 
pected I But perhaps some will say, wluit 
if those we have deirauded arc tlead, how 
can restitution bo then made them ? To 
wbicli^ answer, In such case we arc 


bound to make satisfaction to theif chil-* 
dreii or repicsentatives; and if there are 
none to be lound, then wo ought td*dis¬ 
pose of it in acts of charity and piety. 
.Some pos'-ibly may think this a very 
hard lesson ot instruction, yot this is the 
Mile of Christianity, the indexible latvs 
ol justice, and without complying there- 
wnh, we have no reaiionahlc hopes of 
olitainiiig (Jod's pardon. For which may 
wc all lit and prepare ourselves. 

S L R M O N XLVI. 

Tiy Dr. Hols. 

The ninth Commandment. 

E.xoi). XX. l(i. 

'I'lioii sliult not bc.nr false witness against thjr 

iii'igiiliour. 

As the former commandment is intended 
to defend our properties from wrong and 
violence, so this is designed to preserve 
our good name from sl.mder and defama¬ 
tion ; a good name is so excellent and 
valuable a thing, tliat the very sub- 
‘'i-fenco of some, the convf>nioncy and 
liajipiiu'ss of all, do much depend there¬ 
on. The wise man tells us, // is rather 
fa he chosen than great riches ; indeed 
the line without the otiicr will .afford but 
little comfbit. And ehewliere he says, 
a good name is {n iter than precious oint¬ 
ment \ for it fields a sweet savour to all 
about us, it perfumes the air wc breathe 
in, scatters its fragrancy abroad, and 
triinsmits the odour to posterity. And as 
a good name is in itself highly desirable, 
so is it a VI ry tender thing, easily wound¬ 
ed, aii<l sometimes incur.tble; lor which 
reason this coinniandmcnt was given to 
secure it from all unjust assaults. Thou 
shaft not hear false xeitness against thy 
neighbour. I'his precept being negative, 

1 shall first consider what is therein for¬ 
bidden, which in general are all iho ways 
of injuring the credit and reputation of 
our neighbour, either publicly or pri- 
vate|)i; as 

By bringing a false accusation, or giv¬ 
ing a false testimony against any in courts 
utjudicatiirc; which is wounding of men's 
good name within the very letter of this 
comiiiundment. This may be done, oi- 
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ther by charging any person with what razor wounding the reputation of othersy 
they.knbw-to be false; as that of Poti- without'consideration or remorse. Ai^ 
ph^s wife, who charged .?os-.'';-)h with this is <}ouc, sometimes, by lixihg biam 
incontinence, when she knew to the con- and infamous chaiactci's on men, to their 
trary; such also wore they who falsely prejudice and great detriment. We find 
accused our Saviour as an enemy to Cse- our Saviour himself could not escape the 
Bar, and bis apostles as troublers of the lushes of slandering tongues, for he was 
world, and turning it upside down. This branded with characters the most in- 
crime, however ooinmon, is a work of famous; an impostor, a Uasphemcr, a 
tlic devil, and those who practise it are glutton, a winc-bibber, a friend of pub- 
thechildien of that wicked one. Again, licuns and sinners: and his apostles 
bearing of false witness may be done, by wen: stijed, seditious, and'troublers of 
concealing something that is true, where- the world: and among ourselves, how 
by great injury may happen to men; or often do we hear the odious titles of 
by aiming a thing with a higher degree proinl, covetous, malicious, and the like 
of assurance than our knowledge extends invidious epithets, fixed on persems dc- 
to. In the first case, he that kills ano- serving a betier character ? 
ther, in his own defence, <.r in the exo- 1)« traction is another crime condemned 
culion of justice, maybe condemned as b-/ mis commandment. *'Detraction dif- 
a murthercr, if those alleviating cirrum- fers from slander in tliis, that the latter 
stances arc not brougld to light: and m is a wrongful imputation of some vice ; 
the other, he that attests a thing as cer- the other is a wilful lesseningof another’s 
tain, which he bi .ic.es to be only pro- virtue. The one consists in a charge of 
babic, gives a false testimony, because evil on our neighbour; the other, in uti- 
what he asseits or swears to, may, for dervaluing and obscuring the good he 
aught he knows, be otherwise. So that does. This of defruction is a fault no 
in -either case, he that thus swears, is less frequent than injurious. When the 
guilty of bearing false witness. nierit.s of any person shine forth with a 

Another way of bearing false witness brighter lustre than others, many are 
agaiixst our neighbour is, that of lying; busy to cast a cloud on them, and sully 
a vile practice, against which we have the glory of his best actions. A» ae-' 
many express texts of scripture : as, lie tracter loves to find flaws ana blemishes 
not one to another, put away lying, speak in the best thing.s, and to dtni'ogate troin 
every man truth withhh neighbour. I’hc the praise of the most worthy. lie is 
evil of *lying is very apparent; for it pi'r- uneasy under the coiumendutjoi; of ^fliers,' 
verts the end of speech, which is freely thinking it lessens his own worth, and 
and fairly to communicate our minds to theretore seeks to l aisc fame on tiie ruin 
each other. It robs our ncighbotir of of others; by diminishing the ^ood, 
that debt of truth which is due to all aggravating fhetvd, blaming the princi- 
men, and makes the tongue, which was pies, disparaging an<l pervovting his best 
giVen for the glory of God and the good actions, and most innocent designs, but 
of one another, to become the instrument this is directly opposite to that part of 
ot deceit and dishonour to both. And chanty which wc call candour aqd ingc- 
therefore our Saviour tells us, that lying nuity, for that inclines men to commend 
is of the devil, who teas a bar from the the virtues and good qualities uLothers, 
beginning, and the Jather of it; and giving every thing its due weight; and 
they who delight therein, shall have their instep of disclosing, will hide a multi- 
portion li^h him, in the lake that burn- tude- of sins; charity gives all persons 
eth with fire and brimstone. and actions their just praise j and so far 

Slandering is another instance of bear- from speaking, it thinketli no evil, 
ingvfiilse witness against our neighbour. Flattery is another way of bearing false 
Aijll^this consists in raising or spreading witness against our neighbour; and this 
reports of him, to the prejudice of differs from the former,- in that as the 
his fame and character. 'I'his is too com- detracter takes ofl’ from another's worth, 
nion a fault among men, who whet their ' the flatterer adds too much to it, and so 
tongue like a sword, whi^ cuts as a sharp hurts his credit as much in the mtsen, as 
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the other diminnhes Irom it. I'hc Hot* 
.terer represents persuns tuid tilings othcr- 
i^ise than they are, extolling some too 
high, and gi'ing greater characters of 
theml^hau they deserve. There an* some 
who will celebrate such virtues in another, 
which they know is not in them ; and 
others, who if they see one guilty of a 
vice, will conceal that and commend liini 
for Ae contrary virtue, calling evil good, 
tm.d goodexil, light darkness, and dark- 
MU 'light', from whence have proceeded 
many notorious evils. 

All judging and censuring of others, 
scothtig- at, and exposing them to con¬ 
tempt are here condemned > as bearing 
i'al.se witness against our neighbour. We 
are commanded to Judge not, lest u'C are 
judged; and 'ISolomon tells us, he that 
moeketh his neighbour is raid of under¬ 
standing ; that is, he doth not well con¬ 
sider the damage and rletriment he there¬ 
by does him : for this is many times a 
great prejudice to the name, and also to 
the quiet and interest of another, 'riiese 
aa* the more open and public ways of 
hurting the credit of our neighbour, 
and are here forbidden, as bearing false 
witness against him. liesidcs these, there 
are other more secret and private ways of 
wounding another’s rcputaiion, that fall 
undcr.ithc prohibition of this command¬ 
ment; a%-back-biting, whispering, and 
tale-bearing; and which, though less ob¬ 
served, are by no means the less injurious; 
nay are oftentimes the more dangerous, 
by not.being seen and discerned before 
they have done incurable evils. These 
sort of evil-speakers work lijce inolesuiider 
ground; and as men may sutler more by 
the invisible hollow'iiess of an earthquake 
than the loudest blu'^rers of a storm, so 
the credit of our neighbour may receive 
deeper wounds by Jthc invisible darts of 
secret calumnies, than by the bolder 
stndccs of open and public slanders. 

Uack-biting' is the speaking evil of 
another behind his back, by which many 
have greatly sufi'ered; an enemy tliut 
comes behind and unawares, being far 
more dangeous than a known and decla¬ 
red one. Against the latter we may arm 
and defend ourselves, but the other attacks 
us cowardly when we arc ignorant of 
bis designs. And therefore we find the 
iMi^-biter in die black Ust of the greatest 
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sinners, and numbered witb liiose who 
are to be excluded kingdom of hea¬ 
ven. Whemas a good man ia,dca<!lHbed 
to be one who backbiteth not bhi neigh¬ 
bour ; and is thereby fitted to ascend the 
holy hill. 

Whispering is that sort of back-biting 
that consists in relating men's failings in 
private. This is an artificial and very 
malicious way of oefaming, and many 
times makes greater impressions than 
more open calumnies : for be that is in¬ 
trusted with this secret generally obliges 
another with it, and so it is communi¬ 
cated to others, till it creeps like 
infection, and leaves th« party’s^putar 
tion wounded beyond redress. Tliese 
aNu are in the catalogue of such as are 
given up to a reprobate mind, and who 
without repentance shall never enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 'lale-bearing 
is somewhat a more open way of, defa¬ 
ming, and signifies the telling t^cs of 
others as a piece of news, and to find 
matter of talk, wliich is often done to 
the great prejudice of men’s good name ; 
and thuiefure God Almighty gave an 
express cJiarge against it, thou shall not 
go up and doxen as a tale-bearer among 
the people. 'I'he word in the original signi¬ 
fies a trader in ill reports and stories of 
other men. This is what the Psalmist 
condemns in some, sit and speak 
against their brother and slander their 
own mother’s son ; whose words are as 
swords, and wound even to the innermost 
parts of the belli/. 1 hesc, besides the evil 
they do to men’s good name, destroy the 
peace and quiet of the whole neighbour¬ 
hood ; j'or a tale-bearerstirreth up strif e, 
and sepurateth rety friends. 

'I’hus we sec what is forbid4en in Uiis 
commandment, namely, all manner of 
evil-speaking, both open and secret, 
public or private, to the prejudice of 
the fame and reputation of another, 
which is in some respect to hear false 
witness against one's neighbour. But 
because ail the motives and occasions of 
this evil are I'urbidden with it, therefore 
the apostle commands us to lay aside all 
tuulice, and all guile and hypocrisies, and 
envyings, and all evil-speakings. To lay 
aside all malice, which whets the tongue 
against one anotlier; all guile, which tips 
it with falsehood aud dissimulation; all 
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hypocrisy, in disparaging or flattning of 
others; all envyings, wliicfi sour men's 
minds and corrupt their discourses; all 
evil-speakings, which breeds the poison 
of atps under rinir li, s : in a word, lot 
us lay aside all pride, self-interest, evil- 
speuking, faction, and whatever may 
tend to slamler and defamation. I now 
proceed to consider wJiat duties arc 
rtquirid of us in this commandment. 
And first, 

We are to preserve the honour and 
good name oi our i.eighbour. '1 his is 
wliat St. Pettr means wicn h(» cotn- 
mandd||kis to honour all rntn ; that is, 
wo arc to b • so tender of the honour or 
reputation of e\ery one, as instead of 
impairing, to do all we can to preserve 
and adtance it. A-d t'liN honour and 
esteem for all, is founiied on somo extel- 
lency common to mankind; who have 
all the image of God stampt upon them, 
and should therefore, in rea'-on, ha\e a 
suitable regard paid iven to the meanest 
person: for though some are in a more 
exalted station, and whose gnaier parts 
and power m ty nemaiid higher degrees 
of it, yet some measure of lionour and 
respect is due lo that common nature of 
whom all are partakers; and that is to 
liave a tender regard lor the good name 
of every one, and to preserve ail mi-n as 
far as we can from repioach and con¬ 
tempt; lor as the wise man says, he that 
mockethtir despiseth the pooiest man, 
despises his Maker. It is a eo:itcmpt •'!' 
God to de pi.se nr silify such as Iteai lji< 
imago, and we dtbase oursil\e.s in ai.ii- 
sing those who are so nearly ;dli(d to us 
by an affinity of natme; whom we ought 
to honour and esteem for (Jod’s sake, 
and to love them for our owti. We 
should be as tender of thi ireharaifcr and 
reputation as those of ourseUes. If we 
see a man suffer under a slander which 
we know to be faUe, we are obligid to 
appear in his defence, to assert and \ in¬ 
dicate bis abused itmoecnce, and to the 
best .of’ our power remove sucli unjust 
aspei-sions. This is implied in not bear¬ 
ing false w itness, and is a part of justice 
wc owe to the reputation of all men. 

But further; This commandment re¬ 
quires truth in our words ami promises ; 
for the not bearing false witness, signi- 
£cs our bearing irue witness, which w« 
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are to regard in all our speeches; for a 
good man is one who speaketh the trutl|. 
from his heart. 'I his should be obsorvetPr 
in public courts of justief', and in all pri¬ 
vate commerce and conversation. In 
courts of justice, w hen we aixj summoned 
to bctir witiu'as for or against any, we 
must "ipetik the truth from oUr hearts. 

'J in', is a niattt'r of great const queiu e to 
the liies and fortunes of men, on which 
the salt ty and security of both do very 
much depentl: and tin refore the oath 
sulininistered on .such occasions is, that 
men .should vpoak “ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” The 
truth, without forging or faUilying any 
matter which penerts judgment and 
ju-tice : the whole truth, without oon- 
(•ealing any jiart out of faioiir or pre- 
jiuliee to either party, which presents 
jii.stice from being rightly administered, 
and may occasion imieli w r.ing: ncilhing 
but the truth ; without adding any doubt¬ 
ful and uncertain conjectures when'hy a 
jury may be iiuiueed to give a hard and 
injuriou.s sentence. 'I liesc arc the pro¬ 
perties of a good W'itm ss, upon sshosc 
tc'-tinu'iiy men’s lives and t states depend. 

A faithful witness will not lie, or forge 
any thing ; but a Kilse w itness will utter 
lies. And, he that sjtrakclh truth, s/ietc- 
i til forth n!>/iic<iu\nt‘ss, but a false x»if~ 
mss clirtit. .Ml who are retpiired to 
gi\e evidence in :uiy cause, .should be 
careful to confine llieir li’slimony \o .such 
things only as they know to be true, for 
it is tliis that pr<ser.<-s the public peace 
and w( lfaiv,pre\('iit.s .nju.sticc and wrong, 
and .secures to iis (jin -t and trampiillity 
of mind, and whcn'by we also promote 
(fod’s glory, .ioshiui bids Acban give 
gliity to (’ 0(1 by i/it a/> the truth, in the 

mat Ur of the uerlyc of gold. By speaWng 
tlie truth we glority and reverence God's 
attributes, and conform to his natui’e and 
will, who is truth itsdf, and requires 
ti utli in the inw ard parts; but we highly 
dishonour him, by bearing false witness, 
Ijecause we thereby disow n all love and 
fear of him. 

Moreover, as this commandment re^‘ 
quires truth in courts of justice, .so doe.s* 

It in all our conversation and commerce 
with each other; vfe being enjoined to 
speak every man truth xeith his neighbour^^ 

In all private converse our Saviour’s ad- 
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vic^s^ that our communication be yra, be found in botlj; even that simplicity 
yea, nay, nay; that is, to aflirm or deny* and godly sincerity, in which all men 


[othing contrary to the trutli, but to de- 
lare things as they are, without falsify¬ 
ing or forswearing. For these arc of the 
evil one, who was a liar from the begin¬ 
ning, and the father of them; but (Jod 
is truth, and his servants are styled chil¬ 
dren that will not lie, who lia\c a 
veneration for truth in all tlieir words 
and actions. Truth is too saetvd a thing 
to be prostituted, or trilled with ; it being 
the cement and safeguard of aU society, 
and what ought to be inviolably ob; r\ed 
in all our communications with one 
another; more especially in our promises 
and contracts, where our words should 
correspond with our thoughts, and he 
agreeable to our jiurposcs and n'soluiions 
p<‘rforming such agivements as we 
have made. It is such a serious regard 
to truth that can only aiiswi'r the end of 
speech, whirh was given as a means to 
convey our mind and meaning, and to be 
the instrument of inlerconrsc and mutual 
conlidence hetwei-n each other. So that 
he who useth his tongue to the speaking 
truth, employs it as God hath a|)|Jointed ; 
but a liar contradicts and mveits ll(ic 
design of speech, by making bis longbe 
instrumental to pri.mote and jiropagaie 
falsehood, deceit, and slander, index’d, 
truth is what all ni<‘n owe lo one anotlier; 
and whoever falsilies or ecpiivo^atis 
with his neighbour, dms an acl of.'gnat 
iiijubtici*, by ileprivinii him of lhal riglit 
of truth which (lod li.iih made due to 
every man; and he luosi noyniously 
boars false wiine-s who sptitiks one 
tiling, and iil^ds anotiu-r. i^^ld iherc' 
for*', 

Another virtue re<iuired in/this com¬ 
mandment, is an honest sinijflicity in ail 
our words and avsions. Ay thin the 
heuit will he void of all e/il purposes 
and desigms, and possrs'-ed only with just 
sentiments and strong ut sires ot iloing 
good, lie that inw.uul^ designs to hurj^ 
and injure anotlier, generally disguiy,,,, 
his intentions by outwaid lair, s|)eeel^l 
and .so conceals the wickedness ojj- 
heart by the llaltery and falsehood 
fimgue; but he liiat Jiafh froni 

for others, his tongue will not cither 
his heart, nor his actions 
hut a true hiuiuony aud agreer 


aving 

cnu-1- 

witb 


arc directed to have their coQversation. 

But this simplicity consists in severs 
particulars; namely, in a freedom fro 
all malice, which is the vilest of all 
passions, stiled therefore not only wiejj^.^ 
but is wickedness itself; formalin 
compuuiuh-d of anger and hatredig^j.^^ 
more dangerous tlian both. It is a ■* * 

subtle, and mischievous passion, 
the craft of the fox mixed with th^ 
ty of the tiger. It fills the he^^^j 
gall, tips the tongue with talseh^.j. 
as .Solomon says, will not su^ 

,/re/, till thnj hare done exJ^ 

honest .simplicity ot mind isjf^ intends no 

this It desires ail good, 

evil, to his neighbour; »t %aj,j5 

of the serpent, and yet if 

cence ol tl.e ‘love, ai^ 

any, in body, goods,/ 

the siniplicily here raJj ^..d-dissimula- 
hom all guile, hypoci( 

turn, bueh ihmgs pu^_^ thein ap- 

imii s woid.s and 

p«’ar to be what art and indu-stry, 

them upon Using They that have 

to carry on the d j, measures, speak one 

to *h‘‘l,tjn.f^ profess the greatest 
way anil aci are most 

resi>ect, wheii |j |jy fair speeches palliate 
dangeioiis, David complained 

the loulest enemies, were those who 
that his gre^j,^, m„f,t friendship. Says he, 
liratended jenemy that dul me this 
it xras uo^^ companion and my own 

jriend ; they that eat of my 
f un,t(i<i/^i^^f for me. Juda, came to 

A«i7, ma,ttr! and 
ed him at the mine time he bit rayed 
And St, Paul was in great perils 
false bretliren, who spake him fair, 
^tlien they designed him the greatest niis- 
^'chief. '1 his is but too much practised in 
our days, wherein the ancient simplicity 
of our lorefathers is in a great measure 
lost, and men are degenerated into emit 
and subtlety, ayin, snares in their dis-^ 
course, and traps in their wa^s and 
dealings; directly contrary to the sim- 
|)liciiy required in this commandment, 
by which we are not only Ibrbidden to 
bear any false witness, but arc enjoined 
to have our spcecUes wit^.bur mindi 
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uid our actions to bear a true testimony 
to our words, to lay aside all guile and 
« bypf^risy. ^stly, The simplicity here 
implies a freedom from all envy- 
speaking. Envy sours men's 
miif **<i imbitters their tongue: 'ill- 
willljjnewr speaks well, but aggravates all 
inisc^ji;^*^*'.'®^®®; »nd therefore to cun* these 
vices t tongue, we must discard all 

spite from our minds, so pre- Thou shalt not covet thy neiirliboiir’« 

judicia:.-t.[ ^ the good name of our neigh. si'ait not covrt Thy «dKhboiir'*^*ifr' 

hours, Vs?"** charity, which 11^ hi® 

envieth ri^^P^ "iH not suffer us to think thy neigijhoa?^'* '* 

or speak Hj^^ntiss of any. 

Thus wl ] see what is forbidden, and These words contain the tenth and !«♦ 
what rcqwr. pd to this commandment; to commandment in the decdoiru?. • If * 

the former . belong all the wicked arts ,.,i--I. : the 
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of impairing u'or hurting our neighbours „va.,vs or ii,e heart, and to 

credit; to the\d latter appertain all the keep them from all unlawful lustlnasw 
good and c!insti\ 'Ui methods of promoting coveting what is another’s The 
and prewrving h\,is rcputaiion. For the precepts expressly relate to the outwaS 

b^r observing „Our duty herein, it nian, restraining the external ^^ts of vT(v 

will not be amissy to recommend the lence and injustice; but tJiis oxtcn h*Z 

doyour own bu^ine^ *• Now. study im- secret unlawful desires, thouah tlievnevw 
plies an ramest att.pntion ot mind, ac- come into act, and refinine the 
companicd with dif ^^gent inquiry and which is the .spring of all evil from 111 

endeavours after somv.ethiiuir: ami tin. l.ni■lu^ in.uin...:/..... 


endeavours after som'hpthing; and the 
apostle making quietne,^s a matter of 
study, shews the «xcell^,*ncy of it, and 
that it is worth studying tt "> attain it. That 
it is worth our study, the imaiiy benefits 
we reap from peace, anuv. the various 
miseries that flow from conbtcntion, may 
easily satisfy us. And if we „woiild pre¬ 
serve'each other’s good nanf^p', let us 
mind ou'r own business, and ^ot inter¬ 
meddle with other men’s; for ™ey w ho 
thrust themselves into other peopUb’s con¬ 
cerns, generally make bold witln their 


reputation 


assuming 


ail wisdor-pi to 


I - -^ 

themselves, and scarce allowing otViers 
enough to understand or manage tliqir 
own afl'airs. lienee the apostle join, s 
busy-bodies and tattlers together; adding';, 
that they wander about fritni house to 

1 _ m •. t * !» 


unjust inclinations ; for out of the heai't 
proceed exUthouirkts,murders, adulteries 
Jormcations, thefts, false witnesses, blaJ^ 
phemies. Indeed, all the laws of God 
are spiritual, for they reach and aflect 
the heart; and tlicretbre on r .Saviour in 
expounding tiic commandments declares. 

that all internal motions to sin are nro- 
Inbited, M well as the outward acts. 

God in this commandment ex'pressly 
mraigiis the thought'--, and condemns the 
very iiuc-ntion of our hearts, towards what 
»s evil; thou shalt pot ^et. We re- 
qitirrsus not to deprive our neighbour 
of his right, nor even to wish or desiredt: 
and lo abstain, not ordy from all unjust 
actions, but irom all covetous inclinations. 
l‘or tbis lav/ Iqrbids the sin of covetous- 
lyss, or an inordinate lusting after-, or 


l^se not only idle,but tatters, end speak- desuing what belongs to anotlier. 'fhero 
ing what they ought not. To conclude i^Tiay be an Honest and regular desire of 
then this coimoandmcnt, we are hero ot'sh^rs’goods,’when confined to just and 
directed to avoid all unjust ways of les- lawjiui means ofobuinmg it; since with- 
icuing or detracting'from the honour out .this, tm ic can be no truflSek orcom- 
w reputation of our neighbour, which merc+*. None will buy or purcbise any 
M beaming false witness against him-; and thing ^f another, unless he baa a miuiL 
likewtre to do all the right and service wc thereto ^ trade and commerce dem»nd 
lawfully can to his good name, which on ti.c Inking and desiring one another’s 
w besting true tcfUBumy to and for him. goods. then there sre-boaidesiv^u* 
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lar whereby men covet the goods 

of others, and would unjustly obtain 
iCm; and sjuch are gross violations of 
is commandment. Some things of our 
neighbour's cannot lawfully be parted 
with, others not without great loss, incon¬ 
veniences, or reluctancy; in such cases, 
to desire our neighbour's goods, is an 
evil covetousness ; and which leads me to 
consider the several objects of concu- 
pisccncnmentioned in this command. 

We are forbidden to covet our neigh¬ 
bour's house; that is, not pnly his 
habitation, but whatever he is rightfully 
possessed of; these he ought quietly to 
enjoy, without any secret wishes or de¬ 
sires of ours after them. It was Ahab's 
sin to covet Naboth's vineyard ; and we 
shall be as guilty to covet our neighbour's 
house, or farm, unless in an honest way, 
when the owner is willing legally to part 
with them, on terms that are just and 
right. We 4ire forbidden to covet our 
neighbour’s wife, because this should not 
be ; for v/kom God hath joined together ^ 
let no man put asunder. No consent of 
parties can dissolve the bonds of wedlock, 
or violate the laws of chastity; and there¬ 
fore aH such desires must sinful; for 
they being made one by mutual agree¬ 
ment and God's institution, thi'ir hearts 
must not stray from each o}hcr, nor 
others run towards them. To covet or 
withdraw the affection of cither is a mani¬ 
fest breach of the laws of God and nature. 
We are forbidden to covet our neigh¬ 
bour’s servant, whether man or illaid; 
for these arc part of our neighbour’s 
goods, made so by mutual covenant and 
promise; and by the laws of God and 
man, he hath a right to their labour and 
senrice, which none may lawfully desire 
or deprive him of. Indeed, a master 
and servant may lawfully part by consent, 
<x he nuy remove an idle unfaithful 
servant, and then they aro free to any/ 
Other; but none may secretly wish forA 
entice, or seduce another’s servant, for 
this is a breach of justice' and 
and creates difterence among neighbor'^ 
This is to do to another what we 
not like to be done to us, and is very^ , * 
li»ry to that love and kindness we.. .y 
to bey to oneanother. We are 
(O'CDvtA our neighbour’s ox or i , 
is, any of hift or .p®”* “ 
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these things our ndghbonr has so just ti 
property as may not be invaded so much 
as % a wish, for then it po^ibly Mf^ld 
go farther; coveting wiU lead 19 ^-V 
and embezzle; for next to d«»iL*? 
defrauding: and therefore ffiis 
ment checks the first motions t 
dcncics to such evil; for it ca'' 
not oJily against robbing and ste,,., ® 
neighbour's cattle, but forbids 
and desires leading thereto: ' ^ 

from coveting or hurting liir 
arc to save and succour the^J * 
wanderings ; for our Savioq 
that if our neighbour's ox v *** , .J?, 
a pit, we should help hinv ’ t 
goesasti-ay, to bring him fy 



fonseflueiice* and 

hour. It IS added, f _ 

Some ILot' 

. . . , easonable to covet ano- 

jt unjuaand u|m orctUcaad 

yot lh..d a ^ 

W'“,> indaigs, DC 
and so are apt ■ ® - 


not only their 
r “I'k’Ung, buf also their hands 
hearts m co^ But this com- 

in pur ®‘™ycorrccts all such mistakes, by 
mandment not to covet any thing th5 

[s our lie having an equal 

. , pall as well as greater matters; 
ui violates God’s authority in 
,/vrill soon do it in the other; for 


and he 
the one 


-by using to pilfer in little trifles,. 
?”®”l^,procecdcd to things of greater value; 
should make men avoid the begin- 
%s of this vice, and not to meddle with 
!l|*eir neighbour's property in the lowest 
iiattcrs. Thus I have shewn the sin 
%rbidden in this commandment. 

But it must be remembered, as before 
observed, that all the motives and induce¬ 
ments to any sin arc also prohibited with 
the sin itself; and we shall find many 
evils condemned by this law, leading to 
the great sin of covetousness. Asfim^ 
discontent with our present condition is 
forbidden in. this commandment,, ak an 
occasion of coveting; for he tiiat likes 
not bis own circumstances, will covet 
what he sliould n<Hi. and thinhfog he 
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hath not enough, will be ever uncasj anti 
desirous of more. Discontent deprives 
men^f the comfort of what they enjoy : 
'-^riiab no pleasure in the glory 

and of a kingdom whilst he 

coveted Naboth’s vineyard ; for J>e came 
to his hcaiy and displeased, he 

laid turned anay 

his face, irould eat no bread, 'i’his 
folly leads fraud and injustice. 

The apostlfcthat they w ho being 
uneasy at th*-'”' fortunes do covet 

to be rich temptution and a 

snare, andiiilo many foolish and hurtful 
lusts that dro""-'" dcstructioti and 

perdition. Disponteut with our condition, 
says Hie wibcmaV'’*-'^*' the heart against 
the ItOrd; as he dealt haidly with 
them, and deuieit 8''^’ "hat they de- 
sircd or dcscrvccli makes them And 
fault with the diV‘"«^f'«»s 
providence, as thinkl**'^ jther men s lot 
better than theirs ; o:«‘‘ "hich leads first 

to coveting, and then\P‘^’'^‘^'”*”8 " 1'“*^ *** 
another's. Envy is an.**hersin lorhiddeii 
in this copimandment, y® an occasion of 
this evil concupiscencQ- ^his is an 
oflect of th^* former, 

to covetousness. For he ’^hat is di^con- 
tented with his own conduV"**? envy 
others ; and that naturally inordi¬ 

nate desires and hankerings h- * his 
sin offers great indignity hjr it 

will not allow him to dispose tV* his own 
blessings. I'hc envious person vv<^^hl have 
things ordered, not by the wisd^*’*' ^hc 
divine will, but his own fancj( hu¬ 
mour : he would lie the sole 
his own and other men's fortuiM^**’, 
therefore giudges and munniirs i/ 
have more than he thinks proper; wf^'^-'h 
is a great affront to the wisdom 
authority of our Maker. It is also hi'^h 
injustice to our neighbour to covet whi?*^ 
is his, and repine at his prosperity, when 
we ought to njoice thereat: nor is it a 
small injury to a man’s self, lor it deS' 
troys the peace and tranquility of his 
mind, and deprives him of all the com¬ 
fort he might reap from the jirosperity of 
others ; this envious covi ting of another's 
property, serving only to fret and gall 
his inipd, to weaken his body, and bring 
Icanntsis and rotmnness into his bones. 
AnojyLer occasion of coveting here for- 
biddw is au inu&odcrotc ewe aitd ajuuuus 


solicitude for the things of this life J for 
which reason our Saviour gives a strict * 
caution against it; says he, tahe no^ 
thought for your I'fe, rohai ye shall 
or m hat ye shall drink; nor yet Jor your 
body, ii hat ye shall put on :. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment i Not that our Saviour here con¬ 
demns all prudent moderate cure about 
earthly things, nor requires us to cast 
oil' all thoughts and concern for oqf bo<ly ; 
wc being commanded to provide things 
honest in, the sight of all men, and- not 
to be slothful, but diligent in our busi¬ 
ness. But our Saviour’s charge is, not 
to give way to any anxious, perplexing, 
or solicitous cares about these things; 
such as to distrust God's providence, or 
to put men upon inordinate desires and 
endeavours after what is not their own ; 
for these destroy property, vlisturb the 
peace and order of the vvoild, violate the 
laws of (iod, mid bring destnietion to the 
souls of men; and llierefbre our Saviour 
uses many arguments, whereby to cure 
such carking and immoderate cares. 

For he sends us to the fowls of the air, 
and the boasts of the field, vcho sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into 
burns, and yet our heavenly I'ather feed- 
eththem; and are we not much better 
than the.!/! To check all solicitous 
thoughts about meat and drink, he minds 
us of the provision made for all interior 
creatures ; how lie jeeds the ravens, and 
will not sutler a sparrow to fall to the 
ground ; and can we think he will stailte 
bis own children ? 'J'u cuiv all anxious 
cares about raiment, he sends us to the 
lilies of till' field, to eensider how they 
grox, they (oil not, neither do they spin; 
and yet, smys he, Hiolonion in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like o,ic of these: anti 
ij Cod so clothe the grass of thef eld 
that to-day is, and to-morrow is ca^ 

. into the ov^n, shall he not much mans 
f lot he vs? Litatly, lie shews the vanity 
.^Itf all such ciirkingand distrustful cares, 
^Xhicli cull ricit^ior add one cubit ty aur 
fixture, nor oi4e grain to our estate with- 
yyfi God's blessing; which will sooner 
be dcpcndancc on 

his ,'than by all the anxious 

ju^’irect arts'of'our own contriv«sae. 

1 hese With idleness and pridflSi 

Me the ^nitcipai WUves and oceuiNNtf ■ 
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iSf that siAful eMtculn^enec condemned 
itui^s' cOninftiiit|toei>t, which wc must 
ciipbll/ Wch %lihst, as the encmtics of 
our stAili, and the obstacles of our sal^ 
vatifon. In a word, let us subdue the 
first'motions of dlscentcnt, envy, and 
ambition, which will otherwise betmy us 
into “greater e?v*ils; for by sufTering our 
hearts to eoeet,‘'we Iet loose our hands to 
picking iunfit stealing, and shall thereby' 
incur the nttserics and ‘punishments both 
of t^s life Md Che next., • 

Havihg-cOnsidcred the negative part of 
this commandment, which forbids all co¬ 
veting or desiring what belongs to others, 
I shall now proceed to the affirmative 
part of it, which instructs us in what is 
required; namely, contentment with our 
oAvn condition; according to the a]K>stIc, 
your conversation be without covet- 
eusness^ and-bc content -with such things 
as ye have. In treating of this great 
duty, I svill shew the nature of content¬ 
ment; the reasonableness <rf’ it; and 
lastly, propose some directions for attain¬ 
ing it.——t-ConU'ntment is such a satis¬ 
faction of mind in any condition, as to be 
easy to one's self and others, ''i’nie 
contentment springs from the -mind; it 
arisetk^otfihomthe abundance of outward 
things, which often brings disquiet, but 
’ from the inward frame and disposition 
of the soul, that thankfully enjoys, and 
prudently acquiesces, in whatever portion 
is allmted. Therefore St, Paul declares, 
that 'ill coveted no man's silver, or gold, 
or appare^^t had learned to be content 
%aoith his otm estate. Indeed, with any 
estate that should happen to him; for he 
knew how fa be abased, as well as how to 
abounds both to be full and to be hungry, 
to abmotd and suffer need. Contentment 
u such a !|^l-pk‘ascdncss with our con¬ 
dition, as tdS'. render us easy to oui'selvcs. 

saith Solomon, shall be 
safi^^rom himseff'. He hath such a 
springand peace from'within, as 
kcepi’ilimfrtmi murmuring and repining, 
and him cheerfully to receive 

wbate^'%<ifir-is pleased to allot him. 
And the good effect of this virtue not 
«nly reisers him easy to himself, but to 
all Qtillli; for cemtentment preserves u» 
frorakJll the eyil effects of envy, and 
makei^ ^ath^ to rqjoice than repine at 
another’s ptoiyien^. 
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But the TprtBonabletioss fids virtue 
of contentment will tnorc'plainfy appear;- 
if we consider, that" whatever Opr state 
and^ndition nlay be, yet it is allotted by 
God7the sovereign disposer of all %mgS| 
from whose bounty flows all't^ wo 
receive. The earth _ is ‘the liorits, 
the fullness thereof, whfch he bcsifcwS. 
on the sons of men as hcihiiiks fit. "’’We 
arc debtors to him for our very beiOs; 
we are made by his power, and daily-* 
supported by his providence for in ~htm 
we live, move, and have our being; so'"' 
tliat we ought rather to be contented and " 
thankful for what we have, than mtfrtniir 
and complain for what we want. Add 
as wc cun claim nothing os. our due; ^' 
neither can wc challenge any thing as our'' 
desert; for wc are less than the least of-- 
all God's mercies, and can merit nothing,, 
at his hands. We should therefore btf' 
content, and receive with gratitude whae*' 
we liavc. And if to the soverc^n rigli^ 
and title of Almighty God, we add the 
consideration of his wisdom and good¬ 
ness, we shall see far greater reason to be 
content with oiir portion; for what w'c 
have is alloltid us by an all-wise and 
gracious hand, who knows what is better 
for us than we can do for ourselves. We ■ 
often wish and long for those things th^ 
will do us more liarm than good- But 
God in his wisdom best knows wliat is 
proper and fit for us, and dispenses his 
goodness to us in such [)ropottion,' as 
most tends to promote our wdfare; and 
therefore wo ought, in point of interest, as 
welt as conscience, humbly and thank¬ 
fully to acquiesce in what he orders : for 
to be dissatisfied with our condition, is, 
in effect, to preier our judgment to his, 
and to think ourselves wiser than (jod. 
And to be displeased with his allotment, 
is the ready way to forfeit our Maker's 
favour, and provoke him to recall what 
wc have, instead of giving more. Besides, 
there is a peculiar happiness attending 
contentment; for a contented mind is 
always easy : it creates a constant, calm, 
an undisturbed tranquility wKhin; bu( 
discontent and envy disquiet the mind, 
and raise a perpetuid storm m the hearts 
of men. Content is true happiness, tlin 
blest estate of h«tvcn; the Joy 0i glorifldd 
saints, and of the spirits of jukt men ntede 
perfect; wbv are nbt only j|>leaaii^ uiith 
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their own joys and blcsst?flncss, but 
delighted witli those* of oth(Ts : but dis- 
cpjRtent and envy arc the passions and 
torinentof wicked spirits, whose own un¬ 
easiness, like so many furies, makes them 
tear and devour one another. 

Lastly, I shall prescribe some rules for 
the bciUT attaining this excellent art of 
contentment. And as this useful virtue 
is seated chiefly in the mind, we must 
.begin there, and endeavour to bring our 
minds to our condition. I'he rt asf>n why 
so few attain this art is, because they take 
not the right method. Men aie solicitous 
enough to bring their estates to their 
minds, which, being too large to be satis- 
^ed with earthly things, is a vain attempt; 
for he that loxttk iilvtr shall not be 
satisfied •with sih er, nor he that forcth 
' abundance teith increase. Ilut to act 
rightly, we must labour to bring our 
minds to our estate, and to rest satisfied 
with whatever the. divine wisdom and 
goodness allots f<*r us, which better knows 
what is fit fur us, than we can do for 
ourst'lves. Again, in order to be content 
with our condition, we should consider 
that all earthly things are insufilicient to 
make us happy. Some weakly imagine, 
that if they could arrive to such an (‘stale, 
or attain such adi gree of honour, dignity, 
and pi'efcrnuiit in this world, they should 
then be so happy as to be satisfied with¬ 
out seeking or disiring more; and yet 
when they have obtained their wish, they 
jflud their cares and troubles greater, 
apd themselves imne uneasy than before: 
and theiefore, ('yneas the philosopher 
wijily told Pynlius, on his infoiming 
him of the desigtrs be had on Home, 
Sicily, and CatUiuge, that if he could not 
be content vviih his own kingdom, nei¬ 
ther would he be sati‘ tied with the whole 
world. Indeed such things will not 
satisfy us, for they rather increase than 
allay the thirst ot the soul. So that let 
the vvotld flow ever so much upon us, 
oiir desires will run fa.ster and exceed 
theiij. Wherefore it will be our wisdom 
our a^bictious on higher and better 

'1^ Icam this lesson of contentment, we 
must subdue all pride and.haughtiness of 
mind, toz .be that is hi^ly x/piftionated 
will tliinjc he. hath not wtiat he de8L>rve.s ; 
tbij will make him r^pi&e, desire more. 


and envy others: bat he that has hiunbld 
thoughts of himself, will be thankful wd 
content with any thing. We mujit^jlo 
be diligently employed in that business 
and calling wheVeio God .hath placed us, 
for that will secure-his blessing on our 
endeavours, and bring us content, ■ The 
btcssing of God (saith j^lomoiri maletk 
rich, and bringefh no soiffoWtWth it. 4 ic 
who hath that, is ^rich in an;)tcondition, 
and doth not .want a competiqncy.. It is 
idleness that occasions want, covemus, 
and envious thoughts, which industry 
chases .away, and leaves no room for, 
>Ve must also rake care to live vvithin the 
bounds of our estate ; for he that exceeds 
it, will contrart debts that unavoidably 
lead to danger and discontent Frugality, 
temperance, and honesty are excel lent 
lirlps to contentment, tliere being a bles¬ 
sing arine.x(d to these things, which 
brings peace to the mind, and prosperity 
to our uflairs ; but extravagancy and dis- 
hone!.ty are ever attended with a curse, 
which disquiets the mind, diminishes the 
substanci', and lays a foundation for .'mi¬ 
sery and trouble. Again, if vve would 
get and preserve a contented mind, wc 
must more observe those who are belnw, 
than sueli as j.ve above us; for thcp^plen- 
d;.r of greatness is apt to dazzle the eye, 
to create envy and discontent, lie that 
too much admires the wealth, honour, 
and povv( r of another, will be easily 
induced to erny their happiness, and be 
discontented with his own conditiop; but 
if lie looks ! flow him, and considemhow 
many vvai't what he enjoys, this will 
teueh iiim to be content and thankful for 
his own nllolment. Nature is <;pntent 
with a little: he that lives by the neces¬ 
sities (>f nature is easily supplied,; but 
h(> that teeds a carnal and scnsi|#l a^ipetitc, 
mutliplies his wants, and makes arlihciul 
necessities, which drive awa-y j^i^)er.t- 
incnt. Lastly, To acquire tlic gi^’C of 
contentment, wc must k4iti ;^.our 
trust and dependence on God^ y^i^tbath 
piomised never to leuve gpr mrsyke us..’ 
lie alone is able to sutiK^..^c Cravings of 
our souls, to supply the-wants and>jt)ecesT 
sitios of our bodies. AU oths^vthings 
leave us when wc most need thQ)j||v ih«)( 
are of. no use in'time of .^sicJbuHis^ tlm 
hour of death, or day of and 

therefore, let us not tr!Vi0r,m.f-UfiCier/aia 
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TfcAw, bntmtht Wciitg God, teho gird'h 
things ri^fy to enjoy. 

^as'l have shewn what is required 
and fdfhiddch io this and the other com¬ 
mandments ; and the wise man's conclu^ 
sion of the toAole matter is, fear God and 
keep hhp cOmmanirnents, for this is the 
•whole duty ofgmans and which our 
Saviour hathYcbmpriscd in the love of 
God and o^mcighbotir. 

■ The fear of God will restrain us ftt>m 
haling any other Gods besides, or before 
him’,’ which- is the first commandment. 
He that hUth this holy awe and reverence 
for the divine majesty, will dread to 
offend him; -eifiicr by the guilt of atheism, 
idolatry, or worshipping any rival deities. 
The sense of his power and greatness, as 
our IjOrd and Rlaster, will make us to 
honour and serve him or^y. 'I'he tear 
of God will us from worsliipping 
him contrary to his word and will, as by 
images or pictures, which is the thing 
forbidey^n in the second commandment. 
He thSt truly fears Ciod, will not worship 
the creature instead of the Creator, nutch 
less give his glory to graven images. '1 he 
sense of God's jealousy of a rival, and the 
vengeance ho hath clenoiinced against 
such aftd their posti'vit}’, should teach 
us to worship Gotl, as he hath cominand- 
<^1, in spirit and in truth. The fear of 
God will keep men from profaning his 
sacred name, and beget a vonei-ulion for 
it, which is the substance of the thiid 
cortinifindmcnt. 'I hc want of this holy 
fcslr'and reverence is what makes men 
■wemturt* so boldly to take Clocl’s name In 
vain, by rash and false swearing; to 
invadtipbis property by sacrilege, to 
despise his ministers, and detain their 
maintenance from them; to pollute his 
sanctuary by profancncss, and to think 
meahly of persons, pliices, and things, 
dcdici^ed to his name : but did we stand 
in awsf of God as we ought, wc should 
nc^ dareid‘>i'it thus against him. I>id wc 
trfaly’tlhlM^ie, the Lard will not hold them 
guittln^ t^jt^US take his'name in vain, 
vte «hdtflfl fiioffe honour his holy name, 
and'avtfd'detracting from it. Lastly, 
/Jhe God will make us remember 
tdrlceepllbly the sabbath'-day, and to have 
a’d^Tt^rd toibc tithes set apart and 
devhtd^lO')^ wtridee, which is required 
by -fife If we fcaf 


God, wc shall pot piolline those days hf 
working at our tailing, much less' by 
following the works' of sin ; .bufc rather 
conscientiously rest from all our labours, 
the bettor to attend God's worship, and', 
the exercises of religion; .espccialljf con¬ 
sidering the liberal allowance Ghd 
given us, of six days in the week (at 
our use, and n\scrving only one in seVea 
for his own service. • And surely he that 
hath any fear of God, or honour for hiht, 
will be afraid and ashamed to deny him 
this, 'fhus ue see how the fear of Go(t' 
runs through the first table of the law, 
and at once comprizes and cnforces'tW 
duties we owe to God. 

The next tliiqg to be considered is, tho 
duties we owe our neighbour, contained 
in the commandments of the second table, 
which are onlj'^ performed by keeping of 
them. Ky observing the fifth command-^ 
ment, wc di.scharge our duty to all o'ui* 
superiors; which is to honour' our pat¬ 
ients, both nahiral and civil, and to obey 
those that are set over us in church and 
Slate; to which we are encourafecd by the' 
promise of long life hei‘o, and ctemad 
Lliss hereafter. By keeping the sixth' 
cominandmcnt, we perform the duty we 
owe to one another's lives, and the borly 
and soul of both ; which is to take the 
best care wc can of the health, safety, and 
v\<‘lfiire of each, and avoid maiming, 
murdering, and destroying of either. By' 
observing the seventli commandment, we 
discharge the duty we owe to our neigh¬ 
bour’s wife ; we abstain from all unclean-* 
ness in thought, word, and deed ; and 
ktep our vessels in sanctification and 
honour ; we pri'serve a pure and inviola¬ 
ble chastity, and are thereby true to our 
marriage vows and pitunises. By ob¬ 
serving the eighth commandment, we per¬ 
form the duty wc owe to our neighbour'^ 
goods and substance; which is not to 
steal, take away, or withhldd his right 
from him; and not to over-reach him by. 
any methods of fraud or deceit, nor lessen, 
his substance by robbery or oppression; 
but to use our best endeavours to p/©:. 
serve, promote, and advance his proSpt^- 
ty. By keeping thfc ninth comman^ept, 
we dischaige the duty wte^we; td the 
ctvdit and good name of our netghbdtiff ; 
which is, not to hlastit,by^arihg false 
witnesk/^ing, 'sUmd^l'i 'and' ® 
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Hot t<? vp^chninc il by a<tcrct whispering, 
an^ backbiting; but as much 
(Ml fusible 'to Filcncc all vilifying and 
deleting language of other men: to 
vindicate every one from unjust asper- 
.iti 9 ns, 'and endeavour .to preserve the 
imputation of othm. Lastly, By the tenth 
ernnmandment we arc restrained from all 
unjust covetous desires, and from indi¬ 
rectly obtaining wha( belongs to our 
neighbours; and are thereby taught to 
be content-with what is truly and honest¬ 
ly ours, mid willing that all others should 
also enjoy what is. their right and pro¬ 
bity. Thus, as our duty to God is 
. included in the fear of him, so our duty 
to our neighbour is contained in keeping 
the commaiidinents; which two things 
arc so full and comprehensive that the 
■wise man calls them, the mhelc of man. 

For ibis is the w hole duty, end, and 
bappine.<is of man. n'liis is the whole 
work and business incumbent on man, 
and about which we are to' employ our¬ 
selves in this world ; not that we are to 
neglect the duties of our calling, and to 
]^vc our minds atwa^'s onrrligion; but 
■wat we must make it our main and chief 
business, and prefer it above all other. 
To J ear Cod, and keep his commandments, 
is a matter of universal concern to all 
men, none arc exempted ; this bi'ing the 
whole duty or principal business that 
belongs to every man. This is the end 
¥ man; fur God gave him facuUk‘8 
above other creauire.s, that he should 
bpuour, fear, and obey him. He is not 
distinguished from brute beasts so much 
reason, as by religion and the fear of 
God; so that this is the srhole essense 
and end of man : and to fear God and 
keep bis commanduionts wjU qualify and 
prepare us for happiness, and secure to 
‘US our future bliss. It will raise our 
Ahtuies to their highest ^rfbetion, and 
‘Conform us to the divitMj*i>at«rc‘, which 
iimiiifig but die practice, of religion abd 
yjnue can do. bo that this b whole 
work and bdainess, the and design, 
the ifttcrest tiud happiness, of mao; all 
which are,so UHUiy powerful arguments 
to petau^e us tdthe practice of it. 

Froni'what hath bdensaid, let us team 
to live alw^ in the fcar of God, and 
diat will k(^ us to ovtt duty : let us 
'Sfupititite on the (ttiinite poucr of 


God, which is all offisnoeSf 

for tee set him 

skaii never d^etii: Idt not 

whose power can rcficH"nu,&i^rntan 

the body or^oods, bUtftar mm'^kp can 

destroy k^ih dodf 'ema- ipHK in. ifeUt^hit 

US consider hpd'rc^ect 

justice, and frei^uentiy in Inhem- 

brance his' thtinitse 

Jear the Lord ^ ttCsSj «id 
dread to offend'bisjhstice-rtcC us live in 
constant obedience to his '^q^s^nds^ 
then shall we perform 'oui'. dUry tO'i out 
neighbour, and thereby heap tTbo/taCfteape 
roj'd of qfence, both towards ■ God ,etitd 
man. For what doth the Lord pur God 
require of us, but to fear sqrve him, 

to walk in his ways, and keep his com¬ 
mandments ? for this is the whole of 
man; always remembering that Ood 
•will bring cvefy work to judgment, wit^ 
every secret thing, whether it be'good or 
evil. 

M 

SERMON XLVIir. 

By Bishop Hoit5i.£T. ^4^ 
The Observance of the Sab^tb. 

4 

Mark, ii. 27. 

The Sabbath w.is made fur man, and not man 
fur the Sabbath. 

The two opposite character^ bf the hy¬ 
pocrite and the profane are in' no part’Of 
their conduct more 'Conspicuously • dis¬ 
tinguished, than by the opposite errors 
wJiichthcy sccin'to adopt concerijjj|^'the. 
ticgrt'c of attention due to the in¬ 

stitutions of religion, whethef’ eif btmuQ 
or Divine appointment. .Underdoname 
of positive institutions, we coiftiprcaiend 
all those impositions 

not being ^gg^;d to' 911 Ma 

coDScicucc, and havhig no trii^ilfeslSi^iaad 
natural connexion with the^dictiltia'<sf 
that internal monitor, bave^no 

importance but what tiiby May' derive 
from the will of ^ pre¬ 

scribes them.< *'f3f tbisisonpatiilit^tWo ^ 
at present undtirstand H, wus jhllMlKrib* 
tion laid i4>bn^ QUi'^ fitlst 
paradise-^the prolubitiotlt; iOj||(fibfer .of 
blood for food;' '' 
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nte of ijsiy4^?rftham*#,feinUj 

w^le, o|lpe. ^saic ntual-^^o 
4 ft£|||Bi)Q.e^t 9 of Jli6 QbViroaa cburch->-the 
»fs jl^baih-rwid, besides 
of. worship wbaU 
soevei 4 lf,^^aQ appoiati^ciit. AH' these 
tb(^ Aotipn V 

fnsti^lloiw'^ Ae cxp^ioncy 

of libiQga Jl^ihd, iAtbe several suc‘ 
tensive V'^ld, is sulHcicntly 

appat;^!)^ p^icular merit of the 

' RptS < 3 yoi}jed," for whicl^ they 

might^be ,p)ro%able.t6 other acts which 
tnight;>biay«. been devised for the same 
pttrppie^’is perhops in none of the in* 
stance, alledgt^ very easy to be discover* 
cd. aieii .should assemble at stated 

seasons for.the, pubUc worship of God, 
all must perceive to be a duty who 
acknowledge that a creature endowed 
tvith the high .faculties of reason and 
intelligence owes to his INlakcr public 
expressions of homage and adoration ; 
But that the assembly should recur every 
scvcnlB rather than every sixtli or every 
eighth day, no natural sanctity of the 
seventh more than of the sixth or eighth 
p^buadcsi. That' Christians, in their 
public assemblies, should commemorate 
that death by which death was overcome, 
and the gate of everlasting life set open 
to the true believer, no one who pretends 
to a just sense of the benefit received and 
the snarpness of the pain endured will 
dare to question; But the particular 
s^ctity of the rite in use proceeds solely 
iroutLOUr liord’s appointment. The same 
may .be,^Hdid .of baptism. A rite by which 
new converts should be admitted into 
ibo fij[||rch, and the children of Christian 
parJjPfi^m.thcir earliest infancy devoted 
service in their riper age, is of 
eviid{«i^p£u{iricty: But our Lord's solemn 
of its constimt use constitutes 
sanctity of that which is 
The. lilte observations applied 
in'ancient jimes, to the 
^partlsiiliuh.^ the'. Mosaic service—to the 
tite CiC c^nm^ision—^to the prohibition 
biood^r-tmd to the abstinence 
.nf a particular tree, cx- 
in paradise, for no other 
puraj ja f 'iieyhaps but lu a test of his 
. j And ihcy am still applicable 

with. ,ili^^.|peater fotjce to all ceremo* 
VaieftW.drs^p appnbt^ iu any natioufil 
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churcht by tbfe aut^ily^of its rul^ 
The fact is, tli^ ul cer^ion'ica' 
acj Ions,. w Wch,.by a solemn w 

of them to particular pc^ions, 
stood to denote or are .macle drw 
pro(lUc|t.Ccititin dispositions of jjhS'iAihd 
towardis God: Tliey acquire 
ing merely from the insfrt(ii|ph'f 'hnrf'y&f|' 
necessity of.mahin^a chbipc’^^bme She 
out of a variety of jic|CS wliich. iatu^fty 
might be equally si^jftcanf ahd^ equally 
fit to be made subservient to the inteiid^ 
purpose, will always produce, ^eh in tli^- 
ordinances' of iDivinc appointment, 
appearance at least of something arbiura- 
ry Jn the institution, lienee it will *<3F 
necessity coihu to pass,' that these 
nances will bc»vcry ddforently regarded 
by different men, according as the par& 
cular cast of each man's temper and 
disposition—his natural turn to sh’ioui* 
ness or gaycty—^his acquired habits of 
sincerity or dissimulation—render cither 
tlu; importance of the gcndrnl' endj or 
what frierc may seem to be of arbitrary 
authority in the particular institution, flta 
object most apt to seize upon his att^ 
tiun ; according as he is disposed to 1 m 
scrupulous in his duty, or impaUent m 
restraint—fair and open in his. actions, or 
accustomixl to seek his private ends in 
the fair show imd semblance of a rethly 
and exact submission to authority. Wit]b 
the hypocrite, therefore, the whole of the 
practical part of religion will consist in 
an ostentatiou.s rigour in the obscryance 
of its positive precepts. With that thou^V 
less tribe which constitutes, it is to bo 
feared, the far greater proportion of man^ 
kind,—those who, nitJiout any settled 
principles of positive infidelity, and 
without any strong propensities to the 
excesses of debauchery, find, however, 
their whole occupation in tliu cares and 
what may seem thq. innocent ainuscnie‘n.|;s 
of the world; jiqj defer the consideration 
of die future life till they hnd tho 
present,, drawing to a cl(»c,—^with ppf- 
sous of this disposition, the duties of 
whicn I speak are for thq most pa)$ tpud- 
ly neglected; insomuch, that affect^ 
assiduity in the discbmit^ of the.pb»tiv;e 
pr^epts of religion on £c.oqeb^d^ Vh^ 
the neglect of them on the pthei^. .'may 
,be. considered the ;.j|ij^il|ninatiog 
symptoms of ,|ho .tw q oppji^t®' yice? of 
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hj’pocrisy and profsincncss; For the name 
of profiinencss, you will observe, in strict 
^^ii)^bty of speech belongs not only to 
.the flagrant and avowed impiety of the 
atheist and libt'rtine, but to the conduct 
' of him who, without any thing notoriously 
wpreticnsible in his morals—anything to 
make him shunned and dislikod'by his 
ncighboui-s and acquaintances, !i\ es, how¬ 
ever, without any habitual fear of God 
and sense of rcljgion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it. was planned by 
unerring wisdom, was unquestionably 
admirably well contrived fl»r the great 
purposes for which it was intended,—to 
maintain the knowledge of the true God 
among a particular people, and to 'che¬ 
rish an opinion of the necessity of an ex¬ 
piatory sacrifice for involuntary offences, 
till the season should arrive for the gene- 
. ral revelation. Nor is it to be supposed 
that it failed of tlu‘ purpose for which 
it was so well contrived : The highest 
examples of consummate virtue and he¬ 
roic piety which the ancient world knew 
were formed in that jieople, under the 
.discipline of their holy law. Neverthe¬ 
less, the great stress laid upon cori'mo- 
Ijial ‘ observances had, notwithstandifig 
the continual remoustrances f)t' the pro¬ 
phets—not from any defect in the law 
itM'lf, but from the corruption of human 
nature—it had at least an ill effect upon 
the manners of the people. Notwith¬ 
standing the cmim-nt instances of virtue 
and piety which from time to time arose 
among them—of virtue and piety of wliicli 
faith alone in the revelation whirh they 
enjoyed might be a suflicient toiindation, 
—-yet if we look to the national charae- 
ter, especially in the later ages of the 
Jewish st^te, we shall iind that, it was 
rank hypocrisy, such as justifies what is 
said of fhem by a learned writer, that 
they were at the same time the most re- 
‘li^ous and the, most pi-ofligau; people 
upon the earth,-^lhfc most religious in 
the hypocrite's religion—the most regard- 
loss of what their own law taught them 
to be more than all whole burntK)lfcrings 
and .aacrifices, 

. I^trangeas the assertion may seem, this 
depraviiy of the Jewish people, th^ ef¬ 
fect as hUs been obswrvcrl qI an abuse of 
their divifle law, was favourable (so ac¬ 
tive la the merciful providence of Cod to 
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brine good out qf cviljl,—fltis ill effect of 
the abuse of the divine was ^hVour- 
able to that great end to Vthich tHe^w 
tended, the introduction of an.univ^al 
revelation for the general reforjitatlon of 
the mannei-s of mai^'ind. It was favour¬ 
able to‘this end, because ft'was fitwmr- 
able to our Saviour's method of instruc¬ 
tion. Our Saviouf'S iheth^of iniSruetionr 
was not by delivering' ^'mora¬ 

lity in which the formalof tho 
moral good should be the ori¬ 
ginal Idea of the icemfy — 

the foundations of our duty discovered in 
the natural relations of things, and the 
importance of every particular d#y do* 
monstrated by its connexion .$rilh'''the ge¬ 
neral happiness. This w'al/is&j his me¬ 
thod of instruction, because he well 
knew how long it had been followed with 
little effect; for, abstruse speculations, 
whatever they may have, at the bottom of 
solidity and truth, suit not the capa¬ 
cities of the many, and influence Ae 
hearts of none. 'I’he method of Jpstruc- 
ti*^ whicli he chose was to thrOw out ge¬ 
neral maxims respecting the djffci^nt 
branches of iiuinan duty, as often as| in 
the course of an unn*served ihtcTCoursc 
with persons of all ranks, characters, and 
conditions, he found occasion either to 
reprove the errors ami enormities which 
fell under his observation, or to vhidi- 
cate his own conduct and that of his'dis¬ 
ciples w hen either was unjustly arraigned 
by the hjqiocrites of the times. Had the 
manners of his contemporaries been less 
repieh<‘n'>iblc, or their hypocrisy less 
rigi«l and tetisorious, tho occasions of in- 
structioti by reproof and apolog^wOttld 
have Ic'S frequently occurred, an 

accusation of his disciples as prqfanors of 
the Sabbath, when they took the liberty 
to satisfy their hunger with thp’ripftiifears 
of standing corn, which they pltk'kcd as 
they r hanCed to cross a corRifidd dn Ae 
Sabbath day, which drew from li^Ai inat 
adinirahio hiaxim which I hjtve.cht^cn 
for my text;—a maxim which, ri^Ift'ly 
understpud, may be applied to the 
sitivo precepts qf religion no less lhan to 
the Sabbath, and clearly, sntlcs 
gree of attention that is ' them; 

insomuch,, that whoever will ^eep ^is 
inaxiin in' its right sense tohmntiy" in 
view, will with certainty fk\'(M <he 
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;cxtr|emcs of «n unnecessary rigour in the positive precepts of ix ligu^a is. imagiiuiry, - 
observance of ty«e sPCOi)t|4ry dixies on so far at least as the dLstmeUon n;^at^ 
band, 4pd a’pcpfanp nc^pt of positive, precepts, of divine a|)pojatin(Rnt'; 
tWni on.thc other. it should seem that all dutie^^'iiathej 

.^f^cr all tiiat can be said, and said and ppsitivp^ ait;, upon this pilncip^, Of 
with;trutb, about the immuUibtc distiuc* the ^me value and importance,'><T-^at, by 
tions of righc and wrong, and the oterpal consequence, all criipos are equal, and 
^incsaof lhiugs, it should seem J^hat the that a wilful unnecessary'ahsrace 
will of God js;the true foundation of ino- the assemblies of the day, or 

ral (!libligat|^*: for 1 cannot understand from the Lord's table, Is a'crime of no 


tiiat aiiy,] 


are perception of the na¬ 


tural secmliicss of one action and un¬ 


less guilt than theft or murder, 

The highest authority hath decided 


secmliitess of another should bring him otherwise, and hath establislicd. the dis* 
under an phligqtiou upon all occasions to tinction. Our Lord told his disciple^ 
do'die one amT to avoid the other, at the. that** unless their righteousness should 
hazard ef his life, to the detriment of exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
his‘%rttlaq^‘ or even to the diminution aqd Pharisees, they should in nowise 
#of his pfc*' ease, which suflers diminution enter into the kingdom of heaven,"-^hat 
more or less in every instmre in which is, unless it shuui/l be a righteousness of 
he lays a con-straint upon his own in- a higher kind ; for, in the sort of rlgh> 
clination. 1 say I cannot understand teousness which they practised, the 
liQjv the bare perception of good in ac- scribes and IMiarisces were not easily to 
tions of one, sort, or of e\il in actions of be out-done. He recommended to the.ra 
another, should create such an obligation, two things very contrary to the hypo- 
that aman, if he w ere not accouniable criii''s religion, secrecy and brevity in 
to a^uperior for the conduct ot his liJc, their dc'oiions. He seenu'd industriously 
should yet be criminal, if, in view of his to seek occasions of doing those good ac- 
dyn^happiness or ease, he should stmu- tions on the Sabbath day, which, to 
tunes think proper to omit tiie action iIkim; m ho understood not how the prin- 
which he admires, or to do that whicii ciple and the en<l sanctilied tlu'-se works 
. he disapproves. Mo such obligation there- ot mercy, seemed a vioiution of the in- 
forc arising from the mere intuitive per* stituuon ; And it was in justitieatiort .of# 
caption of the dilferences oi right and an action in wliich no sucii iim-it could 
Wrong, it follows that nolwilhstanding tlic be pretended—an action done by some of 
reality of those ditlerences, and the in- his followers, perhap*. witiiout muchcon- 
contmutabl’e nature of the two things, sideration, fo apjicase the cravings of 
still the obligation upon man to act in a keen appetite—that he alleged . the 
conformity^ to thesi' piTceptions arises maxim in tlie text, “ that the Sabbath 
from the will of God. w ho enjoins a con- wa, made fur man, not man for tlic Sab- 
formityof our conduct to tin sc natiirat bath;” a maxim which, at the same 
appllhrasions of our minds, and binds tune that it cstahlisiie.'i in tjio laost.per- 
thcOTligation by assurances that w'liai we emptory terms the distinefion between 
lose of prdent gratification shall be am- natural duties and p<;sitive institutions, 
ply cbmpensated in a future retribution, defines with the greatest precision and 
aitt Iw threatening the disobediriu witli perspicuity in wliat the dihbrenco con- 
iheavrer ills than the restraints of self- sists, and a.s little justifies the wilful neg- 
Or the loss of life. But if this lect of the ordinances ol religion, as it 
be jth<$,.CAjie, that the will of ,God is the countenances an hypocritical f.n maliry in 
gdle ftmndatioii Of man’s duty, it should (he pertbrmance, or a sitpvMstiiious; fc- 
,scem ^at ,tbe distinction which is usually liance on the nitnit of them, 
miidf ))etwcen the great natural duties of Although the obligation upon mao to 
am# sobriety—all, in short, that a discharge of any duty arist's, as i have 
,ap^c.^'ded in the general topics of the oberved, from the sole will of CJod, yet, 
)bve of God arid man,-T-it should seem in the great duties of justice and charity 
ib4ili;l)i«4listii)Ct;i<xt between these and the in our dealings with men—of mildness 
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to our. ififcnors, courte^ to our^equals, 
an4iubmisiiou tQ.q^ go'scraon}—-of s(y> 

iii th(^n;fectio»s. 
ajn4 of mo(lera,tion iti^hc 
j(>jmitsurc»^h{cli belong to the animal, l>^o, 
iti ^l! tliese we disqcrn a naUiri^l fit- 
B^s '^ propriety immutably Inherent 
in[)|fi4 tiding? thcmsc^cs; insomuch that 
a^ rational beih^ohcc placed in, a situa¬ 
tion to be superior to the iafluencc of ex- 
totnal motives, and to be^dclcrmiued in 
bis conduct by the fole apjjhrobivtion of 
his own mind, must ulwqj^s delight in 
them; and though occasions may arise 
which may render a contrary conduct 
useful to' tlic individual, yet no occasions 
can arise' which may render it so lovq|y 
and Ikudabic. Kow,' although this na¬ 
tural ^dicss aud propriety be not the ori¬ 
gin' of moral obligation among men, yet 
it IS indeed,a higher principle; for it is 
thkt froni which that will of God himself 
originates by which the natural discern¬ 
ment of our conscience acquires the force 
of a law for the rc|;ulation of our lives. 
Of these duties of inherent and immuta¬ 
bly' propriety it were not true to say tliat 
tli'<^'arc made for'man : Rut what is dc- 
nfcd of positive institutions is true of 
thc^Cf that man w'as made for them. 
They arc analogous to the moral atlri- 
butw of the Deity himself. The more 
that any man is tixcd in the habitual love 
and practice of thefn, the more the image 
of'God in that man is perfected. The 
perfection of these moral alljjbutes is the 
foundation of the necessity of God’s own 
cxiatipice; and if the enjoyment and dis- 
play''ofthem is (if the expression may be 
allowed 'the .end and purpose tu which 
God himself cxi&ti(, the humble imitation 
of these Divine perfections is the end and 
purpose for which men and angels were 
ercated. ^ , 

AVc discern, therefore,- in these natu¬ 
ral duties, that intrinsic worth and scem- 
lih^s which is the motive that determines 
the IjiMnc will to exact the performance 
of them firom Uie rational part of his 
cre^^n" for God's .will is ppt arbitrary, 
but t^lhijs goodness and bis wis- 

dom. ^H to gjo a step higher, the natu- 
rid mnence of Chese duties, we may 
rcaApl^y .presume* was the ori<^nal 
mo^if'Which det^mihed the .Deity to 
beings who should be capabl| , of 


being brought to tbat di|^^ ofiCBaroo 
ter w^b aprohciiuacy -lp ViRpn qoBfors, 
and 'of^joyu^ in their iB}prbwed;state 
of moral worth, a corresp^ing bi^ 
pi»es|S, , ;? ■. 

^t in the positive insl^tutions of relir; 
gion wqj^rn po^ng^qjSl «*- 

cellcnc^ They evtdqpt^ maloi 
of the d^pUnc qnl^ w ouripresii^^tef- 
by which c>;pature9 >n ^ 

impcrfoctips, .wcah in strong. 

in passion, might be traii^^m ^ jul^ 
bit of ijiiose virtues wblch artf 
selves valua))le, and, by the fear'Of^Gt)^- 
thus artificially as it were irapresa^t^ien 
their minds, be rendered, in 
perior to temptation. They ' 

as it were but a secondary patfcj^lfoc vriil 
of God ; and the rank which tfiq^jbfdd as 
objects of God's will,, the same tbe^ must 
hold as branches of man's oUadience. 
They arc no otherwise pleasing to •' 
than as they are bcnefici^. to man, by 
enlivening the flame of genuinu, religion 
in his bosom. Man therefore was not 
made for these ; but these were nuufc for 
man. To commemorate the, creation of 
the universe by certain cercnianlfs its 
public assemblies on the Seventh day, 
though a noble and a salutary .employ 
ment of our time, is not, Imurever, the 
principal business for which man 
created; nor is the eommempration of 
our Redeemer’s death, by anjt external 
rite, the principal end and ^i|inbs of. 
the Christian's calling: But the, observa¬ 
tion of the Sabbath with certain ceremo¬ 
nies in public assemblies, and thC comr. 
memoration of our Lord's death in the 
eiichurist, were appointed as 'means of, 
cherishing in the heart of manmore 
serious and interested attention to ,^ose 
duties which are the real end and pudi 
pose df his existence, add th<f jlecuKar 
service which tiie Christian owe^^^ bis 
Lord, who bought him ItHh hU 
And thus we see tlie distii^ioij .'bet^eedl 
the primary duties and tlte positive pre¬ 
cepts of ivligion. The -practice of thji^; * 
first is the very end for wbicfi pum wad/ 
originally created,, and, after the^ruin of 
his fail, redeemed: -I'he otlKirnre ihniinh 
appointed to fnciiitatc and se6utci'’^^e^^' 
tainment of tlm ei^. in' themsi'l^W. they*^ 
are .of no value : insomuch/ 
pulous nttentioa to.. these'- 
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tie^*4»feo thfeflptcatfeod of them is wiU 
fum« ne^loet^ liul a|grAvaM»,thc 
guitt of aa iraitfOr^ ^ 
nuttfe for flW8c> ' ‘ ’ 

But; on Kba^ other hand, it demands 
our serkMa atteotiofli,' that it is declared 
by BkO'v^ saoh thdt tl% wer« 

are not mc^ arbi< 
trary iftpointtiS^ntsf di no meaning or 
' MgaifiOi^'«||||Qg^ arc not* useless ex- 
aotoOBfrof power, contrived* only 

todtitphfy dfeTMthorhy ofthe tnaster and 
to imbttter the su^ccrion of the«Uve. 
ITiey were made for man : They were 
appc^iltlfci for the salutary influence which 
the man foresees they are likely 

to hSM his life and conduct. To 
live m tliiui^lful neglect of them is to 
neglect Cbu'meacns which Infinite Wis¬ 
dom bath ecHidescondedto provide for the 
security of our future condition. The 
con^uence naturally to be expected is 
tbaPAvbieh is, always seen to ensue,—Ji 
total profligacy of manners, hardness of 
ii^ait, and contempt for God's word and 
comnrihidment. 

Having thus shown the true distinction 
balvemi Sie primary duties and the posi¬ 
tive precepts of religion, 1 shall in some 
future discourses proceed to the particu¬ 
lar subject which the text more espe¬ 
cially suggests, and inquire what the re¬ 
verence may be due to the Sabbath under 
the Christum dispensation ; n hich I shall 
prove tb bM'tnuch more than it is gene¬ 
rally understood to be, if the principles 
of men are to be Inferred from their piac> 
tice. 

SERMON XLIX, 

0 

% Bisuor IIoasLEY. 

Tbe, Obses^ance of the Sabbath. 


nORSI^E^T. 

defl^ the ^umstance in which jhd 
dlfRircnce tmnsifltsi' ^ the ppritivo!^!^, • 
btitjitos or religion, 'evcita^^ 

Divine appointment, whatever *WiKlbjr'^' 
may be derived to them from the^wO) 

God, whifsh is indeed th« supreme jrUUi 
and proper foundaUon of humabi dbtyy-m 
whatever tntpoitaiice'lioay tfuMt 

as necessary means for w attainment of| 
the noblest end, the rmp^veraent 
man’s moral character^ and the qpnse- 
quent advao^ctaent "bf his happinm;,-- ' 
yet wc have oifr Lord’s authority to say, , 
that thu observance of them is not itself 
the end for which man was created'^: 

' Man was not made for these. Of n^- 
rol duties wc affirm the contrary; The^ 
acquisition (d* that virtue which Consists , 
in the habitual Idve and practice of tiicift 
is the very final cause of man’s existence. 
I'he intrinsic worth and seemliness pf 
that virtue is so great, that it may bo 
presumed to be the motive which deters 
mined the will of God to create beings 
with capacities for the attainment. These 
therefore are the things for which ma^ 
was made: They wciu not made forhini|, 
They derive not their impoitance from a 
temporary subserviency to the interests of 
man m his present condition—to the hap* 
piness and preservation of the individusd 
or of the kind. They are no part of Qirt 
arbitrary discipline, contrived, after man 
was formed, fur the trial and exercise oi 
his obedience. Their worth is in the 
things themselves. In authority, they 
are higher than law—in time, older than 
creation—m worth, more valuable thui 
the universe. The positive prqc^s of 
religion, on the contraiy, are of tho na¬ 
ture of political institutions, which are 
good or bad m relation only to the in* 
tcrests of particular coinmunitics. These 
therefore were made for man. And al- 


j- ausK, n. »7. 

V * 

ft 

gUlbaUi v« made fot man, and oot 
. , mao for the Samtb. 

i^KAt affirmed of the Sabbath in these 
remaiitable words is equally true of all 
*tlm ocdinances (^external worship. The 
q^l^i^mfoeiefore is generaU and, at the 
sifDq^e that it establishes a distinction 
hcibviieQ the primary duties and the po- 

ntivp wl&utioiis of religjoD, it clearly 

- * 


though man hath no authority to give 
himself a general dispensation mm any 
law Which hath thu sanction of bia 
Maker's will, yet, since God hath given 
him faculties to distinguish betwpqn 
things for which he is m^o and,.tiiiBgs 
which are made for him, it is.evcay 
man's duty, in the application of, GesEt 
general laws to his own conduct tin par¬ 
ticular occasions, to attend 1^ dia*- 
tinctiom If, by an'affected'preCilsion in 
the exercises of cxteriud devotipn, while 
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he,d»regard$ tlie great duties of morality, 
. thinks that he satisfies ^ ciui of his 
creation, he sets sacrif^e in compe¬ 
tition withmercy, as (he Jews did, when, 
1 under the pretence of rich offerings to 
tho.tgmple, they defrauded their pu'cnts 
' -in tlisff old age of the support which was 
their due—and whiSh they took advantage 
of the rigour ^h which their law on- 
joined the observance of the Sabbath to 
excuse themselves on^t^ day from 
offices of charity,AvhiliJupioy could dis- 
. pense with the institution for the preser¬ 
vation of their own property,—whoever, 
after these examples, thinks to commute 
for itatural duties by an exact observance 
of positive institutions, deceives himself, 
and offers the highest indignity to God, 
in believing or affecting to believe that he 
. will judge of the conduct of moral agents 
otherwise than according to the truth of 
thills—that he will prefer the means to 
the end, the subordinate to the primary 
duties. On the other hand, the wilful 
neglect of the ordinances of religion, un¬ 
der a pretence of a general attention to 
the weightier matters of the law, argues 
cither a criminal security or a profane 
-indifference. No one, whatever preten¬ 
sions he may make, cun have a just 
sense of the importance and the difficulty 
of virtuous attainments, who in mere in¬ 
dolence desires to release himself from 
a discipline which may diminish the 
difficulty and insure the effect: Nor is 
. it consistent with just apprehensions of 
the Divine wisdom, to suppost; that the 
means which God hath appointed in 
subservience to any end may be neglected 
with impunity. A neglect, therefore of 
tlie ordinances of ndigion of Divine ap¬ 
pointment, is the sure symptom of a 
. criminal indifference about those higher 
duties by which men pretend to atone 
ibr the omission: It is too often found 
to- b^. the beginning of a licentious life; 

' and jfor the most part ends in the highest 
excesses-of profligacy and iiTcIigion. 

,' Heaving thus t^eii occasion from the 
text'to^plain the comparative merit of 
nat ujti^ uties and positive precepts,— 
ttwIjM^iing. ^own. the necessity a rc- 
attentioik to the latter^ as to means 
aeppointed by God for.^ie sccuril^of^ir- 
,tuu in its Bjore ^essential parte,~I jpro- 
«eed ta the in%\dry uddeh the jej^jnore 


immediately suggests—thesangtity.ojfihe 
Sabbath under the Christian. divpmtsa- 
tion. The libertinism of the times repders 
this inquiry important; and the ^irit of 
drefinenoent and disputation has rendered 
it in some degree obscure. there¬ 

fore ^idc it into its parfe, proceed 
by a^w and gradim di^uisiuon. . An 
opinion has been fi# sotme^time gaming 
ground, that the obscrva^yikW a Sabbath 
in the Christiun churcn :^ <a matter of 
mere consent and custom, to which we 
arc 1(0 vjnorc obliged by virtue of-, any 
Divine precept than to any other cere¬ 
mony of the Mosaic law. I shall first, 
therefore, show you, that Chnstiatis ac¬ 
tually stand obliged to the etm^rvadtni of 
a Sabbath,—that is, to the separation of 
some certain day ft r the pubKc- worship 
of God ; and I shall reply to what may 
be alleged with some colour of reason on 
the other side of the question. I shall, 
in the next place, inquire how far the 
Christian, in the observation of his Sab¬ 
bath, is held to the original injunction of 
kei'ping every scvuith day; and which 
day of the seven is his proper Sabbath. 
^Vheii 1 have shown you that tfic obl%a- 
tion to the observance of every seventh 
day actually remains upon him, and that 
the first day of the week is his proper 
Sabbath, I shall, in the last place, inquire 
in what manner this Christian Sabbath 
should be kept. 

'I'o the general question. What regard 
is due to the institution of a Sabbath un¬ 
der the (Jhristian dispensation? the' an¬ 
swer is plainly this,—Neither more nor 
less than w.-ts <iuc to it in the patriarchal 
ages, before the Mosaic covenant t 4 jok 
place. Jt is a gross mistake to copsidcr the 
Sabbath as a mere festival of the Jewish 
church, dcri\jng its whole sanctjty.from 
the Levitical’law. The contrary appears, 
as well from the evidence bl me fapt, 
which sacred history aflbrds, as ^mthe 
reason of the .^ing, which- the siuiic his¬ 
tory declares. The religious ob^xvation 
of the seventh day hath a place ill 
Decalogue among the very first dptids of 
natural religion'. The reason assigned- for 
the injunction is general, and .hadi po 
relation br regard to the particujkr\.c^ 
cumstances of the Israelites, Qt^ to tj^ 
particular relation in whjeh thpy stpt^J.d 
God as his chosen people. Th» 
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wofld->]n^ A event equally intc- 
ifcstingto th&^€»Ie burnkn raceand the 
adEnowl^gment of- Ood as our Creator 
is a duty in aU ages and in all countries, 
ually incythl^nt upon every individual 
m^iAkind. illie*'terms in which the 
‘ reason ^l^eordinancejs assigndl^lainly 
describe Tt os an ipStltutioU'Of pearlier 
age : Itjereftfry the Lord blessed the 
seventh^ it apart.** _ f Fhat is tlic 

' true import'bf'the Asibrd hallowed it/’) 
YheSt*. wotdsV 'ybu will observe, express 
a past time. It is'not said ‘Sfl'Ileiefore 
the Lord now blesses the seventh day, 
and' ifCts it apart but “ Tiiercfore he 
dfd'bicss it, and set it apart in time past; 

. and ' h^ now requires that you his chosen 
people' tiicadd be observant of that an¬ 
cient institutionAnd in farther con¬ 
firmation of the fact, we find, by the 
sixteenth chapter of Kxodus, that the 
Israelites were acquainted with the Sali- 
bath, and had been accustomed to some* 
observance of it, before Moses received 
the tables of the law at Sinai. When 
the manna was first given for the nou¬ 
rishment of the army in the Wilderness, 
the people were told that on tlie sixth 
day they should collect tlu' double of the 
dailyportion. When the event was found 
to answer to tlie promise, Moses gave 
comQiand that the redundant portion 
should be prepared and laid by for tlie 
ratal of the succeeding day : “ For to- 
‘ moftow/' said he,' “ is the rest of the 
holy Sabbath unto the I^ord : f>n tliat 

■ Jay ye shall not find it in the field; for 
the 'Lord hath given you tbo Subbath, 
therefore he giveth you on llic sixtli day 
the bread of two days." He mentions 
.the Sabbath as a Divine ordinance, with 
which he evidently supposes the p«.*oj)le 
were well acquainted ; for he alleges tlie 
wolLhuown sanctity of that day to ac- 
cbuiM^fof the extraordinary quantity of 
•jtnai^'which was fuuiul upon the ground 
•on the day preceding it. But the ap¬ 
pointment of tiie Sabbath, to which hk 
9*fords allude, must liaye birn earlier 

■ Jian the appointment of it in the law, of 
■whMt -no part was yet giwn : For this 

gathering of the manna, which -is 
fJCorded in the sixteenth chapter of E.xo* 
'Jus,' was in'the second month of the dc- 
the‘Israelites from EgyjHj and 
Sinai;- whau the law was given, they 


arrived nut till, the third^. Indeed, die 
antiquity qf the''i^id>hath was 'W thing ki 
well undemtood nmoo^ tht^evnjhhem- 
selves, that some of their Hiwbia li^ the 
vanity to pretend that am exact,-lalhx^n^ 
to tlie observation of this day,- <9|der the ^ 
severities of tlie E^ptiau was 

the merit by whici^heir ancestors ^n- 
cured a miraculous 'tjltti’v^nuice. Ihs 
deliverance of the Israelites from the 
ICgyptian bqpdage 'was surely an 'act of 
God's free iqjfrcyj^n which their own 
merit had no share: Nor,^is-it'.likdy 
that their Egyptian lords left them much 
at liberty to sanctify the Sabbath, if-they 
were inclined to do it.- Tho tradidon 
therefore is vain and groundless: But it 
clearly speaks the opinion of thos6 among 
whom it passed, of the antiquity of the 
institution in question; which appears, 
indeed, upon better evidence, to have 
been coeval witli the. world itself: In the 
book of Genesis, the mention of this in¬ 
stitution closes the histoiy of the cre¬ 
ation. 

An institution of this antiquity and of 
this g(>neral importance could 'derive no 
part of its sanctity from the authority of 
the Mosaic law; and the abrogation'of 
that law no more releases tlie worshippers 
of God from a rational observation of a 
Sabbath than it cancels the injunction of 
filial piety, or the prohibitions of theft 
and murder, adultery, calumny, and 
avarice. The worship of the Christian 
church is properly to be considemd as a 
restoration of the patriarchal,- in its pri¬ 
mitive simplicity and purity ;■—and of the 
patriarchal worsliip the Sabbath waa the 
noblest and pcrba])s the simplest rite. 

I'hus it .should seem that Christians 
are clearly Obliged to the observance 'of a 
Sabbat!). But let us consider what may 
be alleged with any colour of reason on 
the other side. Now, it may be- said 
that the aigumcnt which we have used 
for the perpetual sanctity of the Sabimth. 
is ofthat&olt which must gu for nothing, - 
because it proves too much; If the an¬ 
tiquity and the universality of the -ori¬ 
ginal institution be made the ground Of a 
peemanent obligation to the oba^aftce 
of it, it may seem a ebnsequ^de, that 
the practice of tho-drorid, sitide’‘the esta¬ 
blishment of Christianity, imut havo 
been ■fiar more deficiebt indh c 
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; unce, upon this princi* 
p^‘'’ma;mVii(i( H lhay bh ii|iid, sodj^4 
^Itd^b varljous ccrcntoi^cs w^ich 
^vn^anj^^agcs have sunk ipto aisuse. 
Cibt^ei^fiion, it is true, ^^Ul'uot coine 
W)lftl(|'^^d '4jiu0tion; fortbotigh four or 
centuri^ older than the law, 
X bdiy a mark ijet upon a particular 
^mily. But ttidprohihitiou of the use 
of blood in food bore the same antiquity, 
k ihajr be said, with respett to the second 
r^,bf men, ^the Sabba]^ with respect 
to th£ first.' The prohibition, of blood 
followt^ the deluge as clpsely os the Sab- 
1)ath‘''f<^towdd the creation : ITic one 
iim leu general to all the sons of 
l5[<iah ^han' the other to all the sons of 
Adam; The use . of animals at all for 
fbbd is,Wly to be justified by the Cre- 
express permission; and since the 
tacjbption of the blood of the aninuti ac> 
cOinparaed the grant of the flesh, the 
prohibition, it may be said, unless it 
WM at any time solemnly repealed, must 
be as general and as permanent as tlie 
licence'. In the assembly of the apostles 
Id' Jerusalem, of which we read in the 
HBctotk chapter of the Acts, when the 
H^a&QoH Vos solemnly discussed con- 
edrnihe thc.obligation of the Jewish law 
the; Converts from the Gentiles, the 
prohibition of blood was one of three 
^thgs -jipccially reserved in the solemn 
act'of rcj^al in which the deliberations 
of that council terminated. It seemed 
£<x>d to 'the Holy Ghost and to us,”— 
are the wdids of the apostedical rc- 
it seemed, good to the Holy 
to us, to lay upon you no 
grewh' buidcn than these necessary 
^n^,^that ye abstain from me^ of¬ 
fer^ to i<ibls, and from blood, and from 
things'atrangled, and from foniicatiou.” 
'if 'seemed good , to the Holy Qhost and 
fo ap 9 t^es to lay no otier rcstrfint 
u|^ ^".Gcii^Ic converts: Rut tAif 
t>f which an, abstinence from 
jblobd made 'apkrt, it itemed good to the 
. wag|p|ly, but to 
foj 


JEwy ’ 

tbiiiigT ^erewt 
‘which im,.] 


and they 
as a ne(;euary 
^ same decr^, 
tei^rVQs the abki- 


pence lRrbtlh||opd^ i^;l^bb’ath is pot at 
'^ll^re^I^e4 a3|' h fk^^elther of necessity 


fore, it.may besaid,*^atthe4rincdiihf|tl:)P 
of b^d.was an ordin^e ofmoiie iu^ 
ing, obligation than* jh,c ,gtdmSin5^i..The 
argfunent.trom s^dqpjtyj^ ^rig^l «- 
'Berality applies .svdtj^.cqUmotn.l^^ b'oth ji 
and the, prohihiUi()J»li» i^oiced 
autho|^l|jr> of the nr^^.nKmtio]|| 

lio necessity of a Saib* 

bath in, the,fChmtwA^pp?J Upon, 
what prindpie, theju, is^tt«*^i%e&y.. of 
the Sabbath rmaintaijaed thf^.. wkp 

openly disreg^. the p^hihitfe^.?' .. 

, I mhst confess, th^ ha^ ,the,.$^lidli 
been a rite of the Mosaic,ipstin^n,,or 
were any reason to be .asrigpe^. fuf'he 
prohibition of blood which mi^t of 
equal force in all ages, f fhopM hold 
this argument unanswcndile, and feel' 
myself compelled to admit that the dis¬ 
regard of the Sabbath were a less grime 
than the use of blood; .But, ,as the 
apostles assembled to consider whether 
the Gentile converts were to be holden 
to any part of the Jewish ritual, and if 
to any, to what part, it was beside their 
purpose to mention any thing tltat was 
not cousklered by those who Consulted 
them as a branch of Judaism. .‘Edifica¬ 
tion, indeed, they mention; fon it hath 
been owing to that n‘finemeiit qf senti¬ 
ment which the Christian religion hath 
produced that this is at last un4^h>od 
to be a breach of natural moraUty.. In 
the heathen world it was never thought 
to be a crime except it was accompanied 
with injury to a virgin's honour, or ^ith 
violation of the niarriage>bed. - Abstr* 
nonce in this instance was considered a$ 
a peculiarity of Judaism; and Itad it not 
b^n mentioned in the apostolical decree, 
the Gentile converts would not have been 
very rcad^ to discern that tha, piiohibt- 
tiou of this crime ia included, m.tbcjiie- 
venth commandment.. But wltki^ngnrd 
to the Sabbath, .al^ou^^ it vi^^gnob 
into disuse among the hcwhen^^ll bar 
fore theappmtr««*ofot^‘.Sw^ y0 
the moi^t i^orant idolater ipJbserv^;ik>mt! 
stated festivids .in honour of itbe 
divinities to yrhigh his wpisbip vi^ ad* 
dresKd. . Whea.gp idq}atc|r tbemlbtnrHraf 
converted, thq -natural cpn^eqwucq. of 
his conversh^-^at h; of his going tfhar 
from tlie worship of idols tp^tbe 
of the, true <^pd,—thq natii|!sl|a]^ 
paedMtd consequence be«fbipt 
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lof ?t)te ttue 


tetb, ^ bmnchji in> 

d^4rr^of'''j£i^''ni|}st'geii^ c^ajnand- 
. Ilrof thy 

dMJ*' it asliitttc iffi&sssary 

4hat ^ l^ill^'th'^Ktfqlcl'’ be expt^siy 
dbaed/ra"^ iilie afK^Iical"'decree,' as 
that ex^ss l^n'^dn should be uiade 
of any other W tlii^tcu cdhiinandjncnts: 
Ntw w the’n^hict <bf the Sabbath more 
to be'jttstifi^d by thc sUcbcc of the apos¬ 
tolical coiiftcir concerning the necessity 
«f the observation, than idolatry or blas- 
fifictny Hi ti^j^e jUsdiied by their silence 
about the second or the third command¬ 
ment. ' 

THe argument, therefore, from the 
parallel antiquity of the injunction of a 
Sabbath and the prcdubition of‘blood, 
rather goes to prove that the prohibition 
is in force, than to invalidate the conclu¬ 
sion of the perpetual sanctity of the 
Sabbath from the early <latc of the insti¬ 
tution. 'Ac^cordingly, it hath been the 
practicerof very considerable men, within 
OUT own- memory, to abstain, from con¬ 
scientious • scmplw, from all meats pre¬ 
pared-wHIi the blood of animuis, and 
froih thb-flesh of animals otherwise hilled 
than by^e effusion of their biood. I’he 
truth, however, seems to be, that the 
two *5£>rdinanccs, the observation of a 
Sabbath .and abstinence from biood, al¬ 
though they were equally binding upon 
all 'luairkind at the time when they were 
severally' enjoinod-, difier noveiihtdess in 
this,—that die rcii^on of the Sabbath 
continues invariably the same; or, if it 
chances ut all, it hath been gaining rather 
than Ibsibg it» Importance fnom the first 
insHtdtidji. 'Fhe reason of theprohibi- 
was founded on the s;nitc of 
xiUdliM “belbito- the <boming qf Christ, 

ti 


«ir the nu%*f^U|L sbdjdnqcs 

n^l' ^Iffipr^.^^JfewisCESS^ 

ses^n ’'th§<' <^Wn' 

Veai^ trum) wiy$!,an pp}bfoa^^rv|||pi..udf^ 

ces8iw-'drU.:l^guVaiy 

mvoIunttCry .omnees,—iQ^triun 
the hdbitttif bc^ 

thaf ** wifhbut blpCHf Jte; 

niisslbb." The end or^oi^ 
ctificcs, which^were, of use in tncpv 
triarchal aj^, *wa^ uiiquicsttdua]^ 
same. T6 indulcalte the same ji?h|^ant 
lesson, in^he carli^t instance 
hcc upon record! respect was baa.^.t^ .. 
shepherd’s sacrifice of live 
lus dock rather than tothehtub^dim^s- 
ofiering of the fruit of his gtpund^i^^ 
for the same reason, by the firphil^oQ 
laid upon the sons of Noah, and^ 
wards enforced in the seye^t terfusj^ 
the Mosaic law, blood was 
it wore, as-the immediate, ipst^uipi^ .(d 
atoiu'iiient. Ilic cud of tiie ^nibitlojCt 
was to impress mankind with a high, t(> 
verehce for blood, as'amost ho]y.tI|iin& 
consecrated to thc.fiurpose of me gehciS 
expiation: But this expiatory viipoe bcr 
longed not to thp blood of ,bull$,'andj^ 
goats, but to the blood of Cbnst,.af wb|j^ 
the other was by Cod’s appointmepf made 
a temporary emblem. As thcirapqrtaocc, 
therefore, of all inferior sa<-rinces, a^d 
of all the cleansings and purifications 'of - 
the law, ceased when once the only, nup- 
torious sacrifice hod been offered .on me 
cross, and the true atonement made, 
animal blood, at the' same time" aqd fpr 
the same reason,, lost its sanctitj ^ iCmt 
necessity, therefore, fncDtiuncdrljp''t|^ 
apostolic rescript, so far as it mgaids t!^' 
restriction from the use of blood, ca,n^1b^ 
understood only of a temporal' pdCessity, 
founded on the charitable cbi^csccnsion 
which, in the IiYiancy df^he cpurch, was 
due from the Gentile converts'to the^in¬ 
veterate prejudices of their' Jilcbrew^jbir^, 

ad 
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latiy, by partaking of a fvast upon the 
victimf'in an idol’s temple. With this 
exception, they bad permission to vat 
'whntcvor was sold in the shambles, and 
whatever was served up at table, without 
any attention to the legal distinctions of 
clean and unclear! and without any 
anxious inquiry upon what occasion or 
in what manner the animals had been 
slaughtered. 

liius it appears, that the prohibition 
of blood in food was for a time indeed, 
by the generality of the restraint, binding 
upon-ull mankind: But, in the reason 
of the thing, its importance was but 
tlhh))orary; and when its impoitance 
ceased, the restraint was taken off,—not 
indeed by a decree of the av hole college 
of apostles, but still by apostolical au¬ 
thority. The observation of a Sabbath, 
on the contrary, was not only a general 
duty at the time of the institution, hut, 
in the nature of the thing, of perpetual 
impoitance; since, in every stage of the 
world's existence, it is man's intcrrtt to 
remember and his duty to acknowledge 
his dependence upon God as the Creator 
of all things, and of roan among the 
rest. 'I'he observation of a iriabbath was 
accordingly enforced, not by any apos¬ 
tolical deen’O, but by the example ot the 
apostles, after the solemn abrogation of 
the Mosaic law. 

Thus, I trust, 1 have shown that the 
observation of a Sabbath, as it was of 
earlier institution than the religion of the 
Jews, and no otherwise belonged to 
Jud^p, than as, with other ordinances 
of the patriarchal church, it was adopti d 
by the* Jewish legislature, necessarily 
surviws the extinction of the Jewish 
law,' and makes a part of Christianity. 

1 have shown how essentially it differs 
from <>thcr ordinances, which, however 
they may boast a similar antiquity, and 
for a si’^u an equal sanctity, were only 
of a temporary -importance. I. have 
sbo>«ii|that ^ is a pmt of the rational re¬ 
ligion^ dipy stage and state 

of bis ' 'liPe’, tilFlio shall attain that 
happj^ &tmi the toH of perpetual 
condf^With temptation^ from the hard- 
ship^dum as a task, of which the rest 
of the is itself a type,. Miave 

thei«ihn!fo»hdM^bed my^first-prt^msMiQn 
thaitdb^tiaus stead tpl^gcd 


servation of a Sabbath. I am, il^^tbe 
next "place, to inquire hoW faf the Chris¬ 
tian, in tlec observance of a Is 

held to the original injoj|ttion of keeping 
?very seventh day 9 anc^t'hic'h diy Of 
the seven is his piopcr Sabbath‘ Aiid 
this .shall be the business of 'mf next 
discourse. 

SERMON L. • ^ 

> t t 

f. By Bishop IIokslsy. 

The Observance of the Sabbatli. 

Mark, ii. 27. 

Tlie Sabbath was tnarle for tnan, and not man 
tor Uic Sabbath. 

The general application of tlusjna.Kim 
of our Lord, as a rule establishing the 
true distinction between natural duties 
and |>Uaitive institution.^, I have already 
shown. I have already shown you, that, 
rightly understood, whatever jire-omi- 
nence in merit it may ascribe (as it as¬ 
cribes indeed the greatest) to those things 
which are not good because they are 
commanded, but aro commanded because 
they are in themselves good, it ncvcrtlie- 
l<*ss as littfe justifies the neglect of the 
e.xternal ordinances of religion as it war¬ 
rants the hypocritical substitution of in¬ 
stituted forms for those liighi.*r duties 
which it teaches us to consider .as-the 
very end of our existence. In the par¬ 
ticular iiupiiry which tlie text inorctin- 
mcMliately suggests, what regard may be 
due to the in.sritution of the Sabbath 
under the Christian dispensation, I have 
so far proceeded as to show, in opposition 
to an opinion w liich too visibly influcnc<!S 
the practice of the present age, that 
Christians arc indeed obligiri to the ob¬ 
servance of a Sabbath. It rcntiMins for 
me to inquire how far the Christ, in 
the observance of a Sabbath/isto " 
the original iujunctiem of Iceeping^very 
seventh day; and when 1 have shown 
you that this obligation actually rilnans 
upon him, I am, in the last placa, to 
.show in what manner his Sabbath should 
be kept. ,<* 

The spiritof the Jewish law was riilpin!; 
,|md severity. .^Rigour and seiqn% Vfhtir 
>^pted to. thoTude man&cn of 
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agc&of mankind, aiul' ivcrc particalarly 
suited to the refractory temper of the 
Jewish people. Thu rigour of the law 
itself was far q^onc by the rigour of 
the popular su^i^tion and the Phnrjsa* 
ical hypocrisy,—if,^ indeed, superstition 
and. hypoCirisy, rattier than a pariiciilur 
ill-will against our Lord, were the mo¬ 
tives with the people and their rulers to 
tax him with a breacli of the Sabbatli, 
when they saw his power exerted on the 
Sabbath day for the relief of the afl|ictcd. 
The Christian law is the law of liberty. 
Wa are not tliercforc to take the measure 
of our obedience from the letter of the 
Jewish law,—much less from Jewish 
prejudices and the suggestions of Jewish 
malignity. In the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, in particular, we have our 
Lord's express authority to take a pious 
discretion for our guide; keeping con¬ 
stantly in view the end of the institution, 
aiul its necessary subordination to higher 
duties. But, in the use of this <liscre- 
tiun, I fear it is iho fashion to indulge in 
;i greater latitude than our Lord's maxims 
allow or his example warrants ; and al¬ 
though the letter of the Jewish law is not 
to be the Christian’s guide, yet perhaps, 
in the present instance, the particular 
injunctions of the law, ratiunaliy inter¬ 
preted by reference to the general end of 
the institution, will best enable us to de¬ 
termine what is the obligation to tlie ob- 
seiwancc of a particular day,—what the 
jiropcr observation of the day may be,— 
and bow far the practice of the present 
age corresponds with the purpose and 
spirit of the ordinance. 

The injunction of the Sabbath, in the 
fourth commandment, is accompanied 
witli the history and the reason of the 
original institution. Both the history 
and’ the 'reason given here are the 
same wl^h occur in the second rhnp- 


pitious to tfce preyersj public s*ad pwK, 
vatc, which should be. ottered to hitpeu 
this day mthe true spirit of |itdty, humi¬ 
lity, and faith. This is,^ 1 fhinl,!*. the 
import of the phrase that God “ blessed 
■ the day He annexed the pramisc of 
ills especial blessing ^ the rmilar dia^ 
charge of a duty enjoined, 'uic reason 
of this sanctification of tlic seventh day 
was founded on the order in which the' 
work of the creation bad been carriedoUk 
In this businc.ss, \vc ore told, the Divine 
power was active for six successive days j 
on the sixth day all was finished; and on\: 
the se\entli God restt»l: liis power wayif 
no longer c.xcrted in the business 
makitig i the whole, world being now - 
made, arranged, and finished. 

From the reason thus xssigned for the 
institution, it is easy to understand'that . 
the worship originally required of men on 
tliis day was to praise God as the Creatin’ 
of the univer.s(>, and to acknowledge their . 
dependanco upon him and subjection to 
him rfl his ci'o,aturcs: And it is evident. 
that this worship is due to the Creator 
from ail men in all ages, since none in- 
any age arc not his creatures. The pro¬ 
priety of the particular appointment of 
every seventh day is also cvident.from 
th<* reason assigned, if the fact be as the 
letter of the sacred liistory represents it, 
that the creation was the gradual work of 
six days. It hath ever been the folly or 
tiie pride of man to make a difiicuity of 
every thing of which he hath not the pe¬ 
netration to discern the reusoU'. It is 
very certain that God needs no time for 
the execution of his purposes. Had* it' 
so pleased him, the universe, in its 
finished form, with all its furniture>nnd 
nil its inhabitants, might have started into 
existence in a moment. To say “ Let 
the world he," iiud been as easy to God 
as “ Let there be light?” and thccficct 


ter, otViGonesU. The history is briefly 
thfi,—Iklt “• God -blessed the seventh 
day, arm hallowed it." “ Ho hallowed 
it;,’*—that is, God himself distinguished 
this patUcular day, and set it apart from 
the rete j and he blessed it,”—that is, 
he-^^roprioted this day to religious ox- 
erckm on the^art of man; and he cn- 
gagedi^on own paM, to accept the 
wfaudi- should on this day be 

promised to be pro*, 


must have followed. Hence, as if a 
mx'cssity lay upon-the'Deity upon all 
occasions to do alt'to his omnhpo- 
tenco extends,—or *tl|||[K^ tb<^ 
it were not impossiblrwmt jfofintte 
shoul^ in any instance do it»utiuoft'(^ 
whatever hath been done, moretnuol ba- 
within its ability to pertorm». oc»‘t£.-«wera 
not infinite), ^nmindtal pno- 

(^Ic^^me have threamt f toow not 
aUegot^ iathndpart of 
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the Mottic history*Vrhich describes tho' 
crea|i 0 a as a woric performed in time and 
iidistrihuted ieto parts; imagining, in op- 
pQsitito 'to die letter of the story, that 
the^hole must have been instantaneously 
accomplished. Others, with' more dis- 
cemment, have ^uspccted, that, when 
.. once die chaos was produced and the 
elements invested with their qualities, 
physical causes, which work their effect 
> > in time, were in some measure concerned 
in the progress of the business; the 
Divine potver acting only at intervals, for 
.certain purposes to which physical causes 
'|r^ insufficient, such as the division of 
v|m general chaos bto distinct globes and 
‘‘‘systems, and the formation of the first 
plants and animals. These notions arc 
indeed perfectly consistent with sound 
philosophy; nor am 1 aware that they 
ate in any way repugnant to the sacred 
. histoiy: But from these principles a con- 
elusion has too hastily l^'n drawn, that 
a week would be too short time for phy- 
'.Bkal causes to accomplish their Jkit of 
.”^9 business; and it bos been imagined 
' <ithat a day must be used figuratively in 
.m the histoiy of the creation to denote at 
least a thousand years, or perhaps a 
longer period. 

In what manner the creation was con¬ 
ducted, is a question about a fact; and, 
-like all questions about facts, must be 
detorroined, not by theory, but by tes- 
tiiuony; and if no testimony were ex¬ 
tant, the fact must remain uncertain. 
But the testimony of the sacred historian 
is'phj^mptory and explicit. No expres- 
siqn« could be found in any language tu 
■dpsc^bc a gradual progress of the work 
for px successive d&ys, and the cample- 
'^on of it on the sixth, in the literal and 
common sense of the word “ day,” more 
defiaitc and unequivocal th^ those cm- ] 
, ployed by Moses; and tbty who seek or i 
^mit ^gurativc expositions of such ex- 
prawiems as these .seem to be not suffi- 
ci awaretlli^^ts one thing to write i 
i^.^ijq.ory compose ' 

-riddte|w XjP^|li|S^ions in which 
>&a|9HtscntKs days of the creation, ^ 
l^jpPily rendeted, are these: When he 1 
hi^dfeccribed the .fiixt day's work, he t 
iteys—** there was momitig and ] 

thcte was«tfeaitia,cmiadaywbeojie has j 
dcKTibed\lu*st®n<h^y'|woil^.,‘*^'* i 


S' was morning therd evt>||tig, a 
I second-daywhen he hat dwCnTOdTffie 
- third day's work, **■ TheH‘‘Vas^Ci'i^ing 
t and there* was 'inorh^ a thlitf ddy ” 
f Thus, in the pt^gres#W ^is-jaarraitivc, 

• ■ at the end of each w'ojrk‘;% cdunts 
1 up the day4'wbich*'had pa96#W-ftom 
the beginning of the'b’ushvrt^i''an% jto 
obviate all doubt* what portiofh of 
he meant to dcHoto by tik ep^ktioB of 
“ a he describes citch'day of which 
the im-ntion occurs as cotisistuig’uf one 
evening and tnie morning, or, as-the 
Hebrew words literally import, of the 
decay of light and the rctuiTJ of it. ‘‘By 
what description coUld the wOid ** day” 
be more exprctely Umifed to-HIta Hteral 
and common meaning, as denoting (hat 
portion of time which is measured and 
consiuncd by the earth’s -revolution on 
her axis f That this revolution was per¬ 
formed in the same space of time in the 
beginning of tlic world aS now-, I would 
not over confidently affirm: But we are 
not at present conccnied. in the resolu¬ 
tion of that question; a day, whatever 
was its space, was still thO'same thing 
in nature,—a portion of time measured 
by the same motion, divisiWe into the 
same seasons of morning and nOon, 
evening Ind midnight, and making the 
like part of longer {Mirtiolis of time 
measurctl by other motions-. -vThe day 
was itself nuirketl by the Vicissitudes of 
darkness and light; and so many times 
repcatetl, it made a month; and so maliy 
tiiiicsmoro,aycar. forsixsuch daysGod 
was making the heaven and the earth, 
the sea, and all that therein is; and 
rested on the seventh day. This fact, 
clearly established by the sacred writer’s 
testimony, in the literal meaning bf these 
plain words, abundantly evinces the per¬ 
petual importance and proprkt^ of con¬ 
secrating one day in seven pubHc 
. worship of the Creator.' ' ■"-,■1 . 

1 9ay one day in seven./ In^e first 
ages of the world, the ercAti^i of die 
world w as the benefaction by which God 
was principally known, and for which he 
was chiefly to be worshipped^^. ^Tto 

Jews, in their religious assemblies, had 
to commocDonttc' ether. b]cs$iiq;i»^thc 
political creatimtf of their iuit}o%#Etfof 
AbrahAtnfs fiunily, and theh: deli^iVfiife 
from the Egyptiau bondage- Wp^i^s- 
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b^nclSi! thf 0 ' ci'€ati6n> the 
Mtofcetuieht, hla8siitg*(>f oi^'.redt^n^ftion 
, wKmr.new oceitioo.-^. the h'o{>C' of, evei> 
Im%|; .our Lorife J!esur> 

dky of tho nucck 
M .You seot 

SiiblMti^^>ili the pro* 
-Ip'ess of. hB(h\ acquinid new ends, 
adw,, ntMdfeatatioiiB of' ^e lDivine 
mercy;'and>h^se new ends jtatify cor* 
felFpomant.piteratiana of the.otpiiml in* 
U htts heen imagined, that a 
ehsHlgO'nffts nrade of'the original day by 
MoneKrT’^thaJtthe Sahboth was transferred 
hy him .fi’oin thodny on which it had 
.JbfeOSk yt^naliy. kept -in the patriarchal 
ogeS) fd* that ott which,- the I9rac4itc5s left 
Egypt .4 The conjecture H not unnatural; 
but it isy ill my judgment, a mere con- 
jectuye, of which the s^red histoiy at- 
ftUds ncidier proof noi* 'ConfutRlioii. 
'This^ howm^, is certain, that upon our 
Lotd's resurrection, the Sabbath was 
transferred,' .in memory of that event, 
the-, great foundation of the Christian's 
.hppesj' from' t^e last to'the first day of the 
we^- The alteration seems to have 
beeti made by the authority of the apos¬ 
tles, -end to have taken place oil the 
eery ,;d»y on which our l^ord arose; 
fiar On thdt day the apostles were assem- 
,Med^ and on that' day se'nnight we find 
them useembicd again. The celebration 
.of these two first .‘Sundays was honoured 
with' our ttord's own presence. It was 
peiih^s toset a mark of distinction ujioii 
this *day iii:particidatVthat the intervening 
week pahsed off, as it should seem, with¬ 
out any repetition of his first visit to the 
(eleven apples. From' that time, the 
j$uhday was the cohstant Sabbath of the 
primkm dradch. 'J-he Christian thcrc- 
.iore wh$r devoutly sanctifies one day in 
ecvcnii^though it be the first day of the 
Avee^ nUt the last, as'was originally or- 
rebt assured that he folly 
sati&jfi#the9plnt‘of the ordinance. Jiw 
Ibe pfo{iriety of did- ah^mtion been* fess 
appiMfeftt than* itis from the reason of the 
thi^' the au^rity. of the upbstlCs to 
tdad wu aEwIute. ' 

i' must remtuk,' however, that their 
“ ' f upon tliHr point was exercised 
Sj' jjv'cOmidtiratten of tlre 'ekpe- . 
|^'k^u|ldtotlifk'high«nr cbnsidc^ 



of th«r oecesstty:*t>f 

sity ansi^y*; bo, I .konceiiS, oi^? ' 
OFi^uU apivit of>’tlm^.'inii^8tii}li. ThO' 
otjgtnsl .observatim] 4i$. - ar! ' 0$ - 

every'SCWitth dhyif.,«(a» a 
distsAfpiisblRg^ 
ship of' 4^ Cmif^ 
vwork in sim.dayi^attd 6iir''tka' 

seventfi. ‘TWsi.'Wasdiiie pabligi^.ar^cr 
by which;-the worship <i£r the t^ite >il^od 
was distingukdicd’,* that hi# fee#ral‘jre* 
turned evciry serendi ddy.t i|nd,^ by the 
strict observarice of thi3t'.^h>»?^i 't5he^ 
holy patriarchs, ttndf -ihe 
scendants, made as it ivca#lt {>ublk^|tp*^ 
.testation once in every wpeki Ogaini^iiS 
errors of idoiatry,. which/ihstentldftR^ 
hue God, the' Creator, of the u-ni'tii^ei' 
paid its adoration either to .the! vferki of 
God->*-tbe sun anti'moon: amlfvo^ist'.ce- 
lestiai bodies, or to mere fi^cAts o#tbe 
human imagination,^ t^,.a .^hbo- 

lical Hinsion'—-to imagmitry i»ci^.^<'yiies 
siding over thO natural eiAmcn^p orfhe 
departed ghosts of deceased; 
heroes—and, in the last ■ stage of '.itlid 
corruption, to iiianimatcim#ges, l^hvldch 
the supjiosed influonees.of thb'celd^ial 
bodies and phjrsicvil qualities pf tWfe ele¬ 
ments wer.: embleraadCaMy rcpreteHtbjf, 
and the likenesst'i; of'She deified'kitigk- 
supjmsedto.be poitTaycd.- To-ilfi^ |iiro- 
teshition against heathenisni, the' 
priety' of which' binds the w*OKhlpp^ of 
the true God in uU ages to 
.Sabbath, it is R*asonablb that'Chli^hs 
should add a siirdlai prott!Shltio<»'irijllltist 
Judaism. It was ifeceo^iy thof Chris¬ 
tians should openly separate ad It tfhre 
from the comrauniem- cf Jhws, v^t), 
after their perverse rejcctiori of 
Ceased to be' the true church of ObH : 
And the sauctificatioh' of the Satrfrdiiy 
being the most visible aiid notoridfia chi^- 
racter Of die Jdwish won»hip, it -a-as nc- 
tH?ssaiy that the Christian Sabbath should 
be transfeired' to sonid otIiOr dky^'diC 
week-.' A change of die day Isew/plr 
these reasons nec<d||^/thi? cboitil^^fllii. 
spcStles was direcred to the 
the week, as that tm ^vhlCh'obr'^Jto'iy^s 
resurrection tinishitd idid sfc'aled'l^e i-OVk 
of otif redemptioni so'tHi^ 
act J)y wWcif'We ackiui^|SP^^#^iv* 
atot* ami prd^t^a|aihsr'e^”clifi^ 

Ilia 
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|i;ue,r^ijgt 0 .n, might cpnfess the Sa- 
•viotti the Jews crucilied. 

•/Jfou now seen that the Christian 

clm^lyv/stsynds'Obliged to the dhsciTsitcc 
; that in the obseiyancc of 
kpi jMiwiiih' he is held to the o^kinai 
of kcepitig^very seventh day;. 
ktad, ^hat his proper^abwh is theih^t' 
ila^;.oi! the seven. By keeping a Sabbath, 
we acknowledge a God, and declare that 
weJ ate. not atheists; by keeping one day 
Jnsev.'Ai protract, against idolatry, and 
jacknowiedge t^af God who in the be* 
ginning^maa^ the heavens dnd the earth; 
and byiteeping onr Sabbath on the hm 
of^the week) we.protest against Judaism, 
4nd acknowledge fiaf G<^.who, having 
•^ade the world,, sent his only beguuen 
.Son to .redeem mankind. • Thu obseiva- 
tion therefore pf the Sunday in thu 
Christian church is a public weekly as. 
seitioD of,the two fii'st articlus in our 
Creed,—rthe belief in God . the Father 
Almighty, - the Maker of heaven and 
eaxth,^ and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
ou;r Lord. 

* I nii^t not quit this part of my sub* 
jectiD'Without briefly taking noiice ol a 
text. in St. Paul's epistle to the Culos- 
sians.. which has been supposed to-con> 
Cnidict the whole doctrine which I have 
asserted,-and to prove that the obser>a- 
tion of a Sabbath in the Christian cliurch 
is no point of duty, but a matter of mere 
comi^ance with an ancient custom. ^ In 
the second chapter of that epistle, St. 
Paul, speaking of the. hand writing of 
qrdipalli^ which is blotted out, having 
hChtt hi^d to the Redeemer's cross,” 
fddsil ia. the.-sixteenth verse, Let no 
man thcrcibrc judge in meat or in 
drink, or in rcspectrof an holiday, or of 
the hew moon, or of the Sabbath days." 
Frotn this text, no less a man than the 
venerable Calvm drew the conclusion, 
in<;whjij^{i he has been ra<>hly followed by 
otbqc^ixxpslderable men,’ tliat the sqncUii- 
cati(Olh!nf the seventh day is no indispensi- 
^c^doiy in the Cl|rii|tiAn church,—tltat 
itis bne.oOhose carnal ordinances of, the 
Jewish'Jjpl^n which our Lord hath 
hlotte^-Ji^ The truth however is, that, 
in*the>^pqstolic|fl age, the fltst day of 
the l^ugh it was observed' with 

great reverence,' was .m4caUed thp Sab* 
hut the the 


separation of t^c .C^hnstii^ chiurch.iA 3 Si|ia 
the Jewish con^union might be.piai^d> 
by tbc name as wm* 1| as,, by lljs dag{i.,q# 
their weekly fcsiivpU. apd the name; 
the Sabbath days apiu^||iTiisteb to Ana ^ 
Saturdays, and cciiaip .(^ysmtha.,^iiitd|^ 
church which w.^ tikowise caHoa^Eifi^ 
baths in tire law, btteajtseAbey yfere oh* 
served with, no lc$a sanctity. . Tim Sab¬ 
bath days therefore,' of .which,St* PauHn 
this passage speaks w'erp, not. the Sun* 
days of the Christians, but the .S^rdays 
and the other Sabbaths of the Jctvisli ca¬ 
lendar. The Judaiaing heretics,., with 
whom Sr. Paul was all his life engaged, 
were .strenuous advoc^||||S for tltc C^nrva* 
tiou of those Jewish fi'Stivals iu the Chris¬ 
tian church ; and his (St. Paul’s)^ admo- 
.nition to the Coiossians is, that they 
should not be disturbed by the censures 
of those who reproached them for neglect¬ 
ing to observe these Jewish Sabbaths 
with Jewish ceremonies. » It appears 
from the first epistle to the Coiinthfons* 
^at the Sunday was observed in thu 
church of Corinth with St. PauJ’s own 
approbation. It appears from the App* 
calypso, that it was generally observed 
iiL the time when that book was^ written 
'by' St. John; and it is mentioned by the 
earliest apologists of the Christian' faith 
as a necessary branch of Christian wor¬ 
ship. Put the. Sabbaths of the Jewish 
cliureh arc abolished ; nor is the Chr^ 
tian, in the observation of his ovhi Sab¬ 
bath, to conducthimsclf by the childish 
rules of the old Pharisaical superstition. 
This brings me to consider, in the l^t 
place, tJie manner in which the Chris- 
uan Sabbath is to be kept. 

As tlie reason of the institution rests 
on such common benefits os the creation 
of the world and man's redemption,, it is 
evident tlmt all descriptions of men stapd 
obliged to the duties of the day^ . 
elevation of rank may exemj^t; ndinp^- 
ncss of condition may exclude; ida\ jai^~ 
perience of youth disqualifies the 
tusk j no decrepitude of ago is unsisyi 
to the toil; no tenderness of. seje^spitt 
suffer from the iatigue., _Since..the||KO- 
per business of.the day thus 
every rank, every sex, and. every age,f, it 
is evident that it requires a suspensi^^f 
the ordinary business of the, worid^ i^r 

pon^cen be at luburo for ' 
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p|<»yitfenfs, when all ai» occupied, as 
(Wy ou^jKf' to be,, 'lti‘<j[evoti6B:. All ser- 
, vile Habbur and* all, •\^ridly’‘business was 
aeet^ogly prohibited by the Mosaic 
hipest penalties; and 
csq^lttd'mtnishinent'was, in on early in- 



lal)oun the ldw«r ranks ' 

and perpepaatly^ h} forcoi-Sn 
tittj worid, and hi all ag^',; thit ratlii^ isfc 
they are no dess calcpilatmhfigj^^ 
of the higher tJbfuii fdatfaC '<^'iil^ft?V tl^ 
loi^<^ orders. ■ It I« U8eftl''to1)|ifh 

elancSb^ d^^ally indicted on a' man who ■ athnonisliied at '' Ijf^neti^^terva^Jii^^ha 
iolily went'odt'on'tile'Sabbath to gather''one for thieif ‘ cpAsolation, the-^oEh^^Sa*' 
stickji -for fuel. Christian magistrates thcsuppiiasionbf thatj^de ^UstP««on» 
have-not’only the permission, they Have ’ dition of ease and superiority'is to^pi^ 
the iipunction of our Lord~Thcy hav inspiir.' It is usefiil to bo^- tan bp '.ye-' 
the icnthority at least of infiavnee I'roni raindiHl of' their equal tala^bn 


the eitainple of what he did himscif, and 
what he justified' when done by his clis- 
eiplcs, to remit much of the rigour of 
thts intcrdictionV.' Such a cessation how¬ 
ever of business and of plensurc should 
be' enforced, as may leave neither neces- 


common Lord, qs the crehiur^ pf hia 
power—the- subjects of Ms gOVtiiipdnt 
—the children of hiS loye, liy. t^, M8ti- 
tution which at frequent 4iterva||i'iK|(itics 
them in his service. Undfe'r’titiii' 
lection, tlic servant will obey with , 


Sity nor temptation upon any denomina* and cheerfulness, and the superior 'will 

a.!_ -/•_ -.lJ ___-.iu..- •• ____‘ 


tion of men in the community to neglect 
the proper obseivance of the festival. It 
■is to be remeraberod, that although the 
wowhip df'God is the chief end of the 
institution, yet the refri'shment of the 
lowef ranks of mankind, by an inter¬ 
mission <ff their labours, is indisputably 
a secondary object. “ Thou shalt rest 
on thescmith day," said the law, “ that 
the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger, 
may be fSfreshed.” A handmaid, in the 
language of tlic Old Testament, denotes 
'« feifiate slave; The son of a handmaid 
there|bre is the oflspring of a female 
llave; -which, by the laws of the. .lews, 

' as of all people among whom slavery 
hath been allowed, was the properly of 
the, raa^cr of the mother. The stranger 
■f sccihs here to be set in opposition to the 
hoineborn slave,—denoting a foreign slave 
bought with money or taken in war. 

'' These two descriptions of the hoineborn 
and the foreign slave comprehend the 
■ whole of that oppressed and helpless or¬ 
der of mankind. It is expressly pro¬ 
vided^ by the law, that on the Sabbatli 
dtty^this barassed race of mortals sliould 
‘ li^ve tiieir refreshment. Now, as these 
it^^tections were evidently founded on the 
general principles of philanthropy, it 
shuuld seem, that allowance being made 


govern with kindness and lenity. l£is of,, 
the highest importance to the present' 
good humour of society, and to the fu¬ 
ture interests of men of every rmik,-'>tixat 
these injunctions should bo obscfV^d.Wltb 
ell the exactness which the preset state 
of society may admit. * ■ ' 

The labour of man is not the nnlj' toil 
which the Mosaic law- prohibited on' tlw 
Sabbath day. “ On the seventh' day 
thou shall rest, that thine ox and tiiinc 
ass may rest," It was a principle-with 
some of the heathen moralists, tlitU; no 
rights subsist between man and the lower 
animals,—that, in' the exercise of our 
daminion over them, we arc at Kbcrty to 
pursue our own profit and convenience, 
without any consideration of the ^llgue 
and the miseries which they may under¬ 
go. The holy Scriptures seem to speak 
another language, when tliey say llie 
righteous man is merciful evea'- to- ‘his 
beast;" and ns no reason can be a}|<^.gcd 
-why the ox or the as.s of Palestine should- 
be treated with more tenderness tlian tho 
kindred brutes of other countries, it must, 
be upon this general pririciple# that 
mercyls insomedegh.'cdueto tlieajiimajs 
beneath us,' that the Divine legislatpr-pf 
the Jews provid^ on the 9ahtta.tl^t^6r 
their refriMhm'5nt. This, thet|^>«;, like 
the former provision (allowance*'stili be- 


gha ditfercnce Hktwcen the rigour of _ . _ 

Jewish and the liberality of die Chris- - ing made for the dilfci’entSpiriS'bf Judaism 
dispensation,-*-«nd allowance being and Christianity), ^ lb' .be c^4idered as 
"ftisq made for iHc different circumstances a general and standard part- oP the insti- 
'<ff the ancient and the modern world,-—. tution, whichj is: violated'whenever, for 
'4l^ injuaetiems iff the suspension ofUm the iaetp plcmim?4.;usd eonvetiienca of the 
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master a^d the owner, either servants, or 
evcn '^UiaAls, 'ate, subjected lo the same 
aev^ity df toil dnidiic ^bbath which bc- 
the natural condition of the one 
.atMTtd'dieof the other on the 
aiit ’days bf the weeR.' On the' Sabbath, 
ihin 'i'ia iib hold'a sort’of cdifymg cbin- 
iiUtiiiioh'’'With the Animals beneath liiih; 
ackiidwlcdging, by a short suspeitsion of 
■hls' dburihion over them, the ri^bt of die 
-Cfcarfdr in himself as well as in them, 
wtd 'Confessing that Ids own right over 
them is dedved from the grunt of the su¬ 
perior LbnL 

It appears from what has been said, 
that the praiCtiCe, which is become so 
cotauhOn in this country among all ranks 
of tnen^ of making long journics on the 
Sabbath ^'day without any urgent neces- 
•fty, is one of the highest breaches of this 
holy institution. It breaks in upon the 
principal business of the day, laying 
some under a necessity, and furnishing 
•others with a pretence for withdrawing 
themselves from the public assemblies; 
and it defcdla the ordinance in its subor¬ 
dinate ends, depriving servants and cattle 
of that temporary exemption from fatigue 
which it was intended both should enjoy. 
'‘Tliis, like other evils, hath arisen from 
small beginnings; and by an unperccived, 
because a natural and a gradual growth, 
hath attained at last an alarming height. 
Persons of the higher ranks, whether 
from a certain vanity of appearing great, 
by assuming a privilege of doing what 
was gen^lly forbidden, or for the con- 
veiu^BUjCe of travelling whem the roads 
most empty, began Avithin our 
•own memory to make their journics on a 
Sunday’'# In a commercial country, the 
•gr^t' Kirtanes acquired in trade have a 
xiatt^ tendency to level all distincthms 
hui what arises from affluence. IVcalth 
aupplte^'tbe place of nobility; birth re¬ 
tains only the privil^e of starting the drst 
oxami^.. ’The city presently catches the 
manners of the court; tmd'tho vices of 
the hig^-boM axe faithfully copied 
in d\e life ofvW <^^ent merchant and 
'Ae thrivtf|^nii^smhn. Accordingly, in 
the a few years, the Sunday 

-faeeaibjp^ tm^diing ^y of all who 
travcnpNnfdir own carriages. But why 
should Yhe huihbler whose scan- 

ritr means dsltgis hia 


person to the crammed stage-coach, miMW 
than his wealthier neighbour, be exposed, 
to the hardship of travelling oh the 
ing days, Avheh the'multitmie* of he^^' 
carts and waggons .'moving and fro in 
all directions renders tbu roads 
sant and unsafe to* all carriages ’w, is 
'slighter, fabric; especially w.k'en the oiii^ 
real inconvenience, the dsngm' of -aucii 
obstructions, is in^nitely iUefeased to 
him, by the greater difficulty witbwhich 
the vehicle in which he mokes his un* 
comfortable journey crosses out' of the 
way, in deep and miry roads, to avoid 
the fatal jostle ? The iorce of these prin¬ 
ciples was soon perceived ; and, in open- 
dcliance of the laws, stage-coaches hav«‘ 
for several years travelled on the SundaySi. 
The waggoner soon understands thi^ the 
road is as free for him as for the coach¬ 
man,—that if the magistrate connives at 
the one ho cannot enferco the law againsk 
the other; and the Sunday traveller 
now breaks the Sabbath without any ad*-' 
vantage gained in the safety or pleasure 
of his, journey. It may swnv, that the. 
evil, grown to this height, w'ould bocomw 
its own reniiHly: But this is not the 
case. Thu temptation indeed to the crime 
among the higher ranks of the people 
subsists no longer; but the reverence for 
the day among ail orders is extin^llhed, 
and the abuse goes on from the mere 
habit of profaueness. In the country, 
the roads are crowded on the Sunday, ag 
on any otlier day, Avitli travellers of every 
sort: The devotion of the villages is 
interrupted by the noise of the canriages' 
passing through, or stopping at the inns 
for refreshment. In the metropolis, in¬ 
stead of that solemn stillness of the vacant 
streets in the hours of the public service, 
which might suit, as in oitr fathers' doys^ 
with the sanctity of the day, and be a 
reproof to c\xjry one who should aJir 
abroad but upon the business ofdiuri^tnii, 
the mingled racket of woridly bOuiicai 
and pleasure is going on with Utrie sfeatah 
ment; and in the ch^urcbes and 
which adjoin the public ’ streets;^ ’thw 
sharp rattle of the whirling {^beaton, 
the graver rumble of the hmed wajd^R,' 
mixed with the ourtha. and impreeatMili||:, 
of the brawling' drivers, disturb thnwell^ 
gregation and stuit vakift. of ihh , 
preachec. "i * ■ •< 
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saa^|!a cUl lo^y for redress: 
But press'Wijl.be in vain expected 
it^erpasi^ sevi^ity of the laws, 
without..^ .^^bcun;cncc of the willing 
ex^pla ;ipif giyat, , This is one' of 
the r^any instances in which a corrupt 
f^hioa, in ^e faiglicr orders society 
'wiiLrendt^r.aU iaA^ weak and ineifectual. 
1 am' not without hope that the exaropje 
of the^great will not be wanting. 1 trust 
that '^e arc awakenai to a sense of the 
imj»Ortan«,c of religious ordiiftmccs, by 
the dreadful exhibition of the nuschiets 
of irreJigion in the present state of the 
neighbouring aposiotc nation; and though 
our i^overy irpni the disease of care- 
' Icssncss 4 ind indiDcrencc is yet in its 
beginning, appearances justify a sanguine 
hope of its continuance, and of its uUi- 
mate terinioation, through the grace of 
God,, in a perfect cjonvalescence. And 
whcnoncotbc duties.of religion shulI be 
riicommcndcd by the general example of 
the superior ranks, then, and not till 
then, the bridle of legal rcMraint will act 
with effect ujwi vulgar profligacy. 

in the application of whatever 
means for the rcinotly of the evil,—whe¬ 
ther of legal penalties, which ought to 
be enforced, and in some casi'S ought to 
heigh|fened-r-or of the mild persuasion of, 
example—or of the two united, which 
i^lono oau be successful,—in |he applica¬ 
tion of these various means, the aeal of 
reform, if it would not defeat its own 
end, must be governed and moderated 
by a. prudent attention to the general 
spirit of Cliriatianiry, and to the general 
end of the institution. The spirit of 
Christianity is rational, manly, luul in¬ 
genuous,; jn ail cases delighting iu the 
substantial woriis of judgment, justice, 
andf mercy, Jnore. than in any external 
. fonos, 'i'he primary and general end of 
tfaaiviostitution is the puhlit: worship of. 

' G<^‘ the Cre*aior of the world ami Re- 
of mankind. 

▼• 'dH^ong'the Jews, the absolute cossn- 
tihhanimal activity on their iiab- 
bad a paittcular meaning in refor- 
Iheir histoiy ,* It was a standing 
^^ijRnbolicpl metmoryrof their miraculous 
aWyideanoa-. fnna a state of servitude. 
Iw to .mankind htigmeral—to t^s Chris- 
tiam in particular, me proper business 


of the day the worship of Godwin Rv^lic 
asscipblies, ^om v^hich none mhy 
out some degme of dijfoe, be 
rily absent, Priyato' deyotiph/ tW , 
Christian’s flai^dq^'j blit 
duty of the Sabbi^ i^' pUblic 
As for those parhi^^ t^e i|ay ai*i, 
not occupied m the' public . 
man's ow n conscience, withi^tr in¬ 
terference of'public authd^ty,.ni^ cenT 
tainly without any officious''interj^sh^on- 
of the private judgment of his neighbour, 
—every man’s own conscience. .di¬ 
rect him what portion of t^is ■ ^leisttre 
should be allotted to his private deVptiohs, 
ami wliat may he spent in sober 
tion. Perhaps a better general rufe'ean- ' 
not be laid, down than this,';—^that ;thp 
same piroportion of the Sabbath.,, on the . 
whole^ should he devoted to religious 
excrci.ses, public and private, as . every 
man would s,p('nd of any other .day,jii; 
his ordinary business. The'holy work 
of the Sabbath, like all other work,.to"! 
be done well requires intermissions.' A'h 
entire day is a longer spaec of ijjne tha^ 
the human mind ciin employ \vilh ala- f 
erity ujMjn any one subject. The auste¬ 
rity tlieretbre of tliosc is little to be com- 
mended, who require that all the'r^r-^ 
vals of public worship, and whatewt 
remains oT the day after the pu!)Iiadijty 
is satisfied, should be, spent in the closet, 
in private prayer and retired meditatipu. 
Nor are- persons in the lower ranks o£ 
society to be very severely cepsuredr— 
those especially who arc confuJcd Ui po¬ 
pulous cities, where they breathe ^nox¬ 
ious atmosphere, and are engaged, id un¬ 
wholesome occupations, fnnii. jvhicji ^ith 
their daily subsistence, (hey deriv^their. 
daily poison —if tliey take atlvimm^ of 
the leisure of the Bay to reqnp't^heir 
wasted strength and pwassed spint**, by 
short excursions iijito tlic purer'uir.oC, 
the adjacent villages, apd the iiiRqce&fi. 
recreations of sober society; .prodded 
they engage not in schemes of difsljl^ti^, 
and tumultuous pleasure,' whkli may 
tjisturb the sobriety of their thoughts, andj 
intcil'cre with the dutic-s of the dq.y, ct 
pi«sent hwnoiti’ of fbe comratm jpeo* 
leads perhaps ihore to « proj^atioterery 
thq, festival than to a supeirstit'ecep/ion, 
go^r ip .the'c^efvjiftcc of 
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the attempt to refonn, we shall do wisely 
to, n‘mwTiber,. tliat the thanks for this 
aw jChicfly due to the base spirit of py- 
rjtanicaj^ ^hypocrisy, which in the last 
' century .opposed ai^ defeat^ the.wise 




rccre^ions of the day by authority, and 
pi^cnt the excesses which ba.vc actually 
ta|!en place, by a rational indulgence... 

'-‘This Sabhath was ordamtxl for a day 
of^public worship, and of rcfr<>Khinent to 
thp coiynion people. It cannot be a cray 
of their refreshment if it be made a day 
of mortified restraint. To be a day of 
worship, it must be ii day of leisure 
from worldly business, and of abstraction 
from, dissipated pleasure. But it need 
no.t be a dismal one. It wa.s ordained 
for a day of general and willing resort to 
the holy mounhiin; when men of every 
race, and every rank, and every age, 
promiscuously — Hebrew, Greek, and 
i|cythuin—bond and free—^youngand old 
—high and low—rich and poor— one 
with another —laying hold of Christ’s 
atonement, and the proftered mercy of the 
gospel, might meet together before their 
common Lord, exempt for a seahon from 
the cares and labours of the world, and be 
*‘ joyful in his bouse of prayer." 


S E11M O N LL 

By Bishop Portecs. 

•derate Love of Diversions 
with the Duties of a 

‘ #• 

2 Tim. iit. 4. 

.pleasirret mdre thso lovers ofOotl. 

To v^at. period of time* and to what 
particular persons, the sacred writer here 
allude»| it is neither easy nor raulerial 
to determine. But there is a (Question 
which it is very ^terial, and I doubt 
but tfio easy, for most of us to answer; 
'vhether the descriptou in the text may 
-•t be justly to ourselves . In 

tever sense jare word plea* 

whetii«?r,^ det^o^^^oso wiiich 
dv4» ciimtillalh^jf Blow which 


only become so by ^cesa^aud' ablW; it. 
is surely doing us hp to say; tfciif' 

we, love them more thajt G'od^ Atpn< 
sent I shall confine myself tdf soii^ 
pleasures which iisvially 
cent; and ip a c^aih degreefaniiitii^tt 
proper restrictions, Undoubtedly ^'io; 

1 mean tHe gaieties and'amusemejits of 
life. If we art not lovefs of these plea¬ 
sures thore than lovers of if 

our piety is greater than our dissi]J>ation. 
it must Lo great indeed. If wc iervett 
our Maker with half that zeal, hatf fhat 
alacrity apd perseverance, with ti^ich 
we pursue pur amusements, we should 
be the 'most pious nation this day upon 
earth. But how far this is from b^g 
the case, at lca.st with respect to ^farge 
proportion of alraok every rank oi men 
amongst us, is but top apparent. It is 
not the li\ing God, it is pleasure that they 
worship. To this mey are idolaters j to 
this they sacrifice their time, their talents^ 
their fortunes, their health, and too often 
their innocence and peace of mtfitl. fft 
their haste to enjoy this life, 'they forget 
that there is another; they live (as the 
apostle expresses it) •without God in the 
world (Epb. ii. 12.), and their endless 
engagements not only exclude all love, 

^ but all thought of him. Ilowevetcare- 
' fully right principles of religion may . 
have been originally planted in' their 
breasts, th^ have no room to grow up. 
They arc choaked with the pleasures of 
this world,‘and bring no fruit to perfee- ' 
Uon. Invention seems to have l^en 
tortured to fim! out new ways of consu¬ 
ming time, luicl of being uselessly em¬ 
ployed. And there has appeared so 
wonderful an ingenuity ip this respect, 
tha> it seems almost impossible for the 
>vit of man to invent, or the life of tnait. 
to admit, any further additions to .this, 
kind of luxury, 'Uipe are tbou^t^, 
even of those wbp’ wdbld take. it 
to be called yic'ious, w'ho yet froin !%G 
time of their losing in the mornii^ tp thd!^ 
time of their going to rest at night, 
once bestow a single thou^f bppn 
nity; nor while they riot in the bledM^s 
of JProvidcnce, vouchsafe fe cast ' 
devout look up to the gracious 
of them, in whom they livef.ttndt^ei' 
end have their biinJU.' (Ab^i 
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BISHOP POllTEUS. 


/ 1. know> .pei>uadc thorn- 

%elte» .and 'otl»)^‘l^At than can ,be no 
fcWOTiVi'hcrt.there ^ actual vice; and 
that, pronjUed they shfp hot over thy 


ma^.pf g^ty never tlowi step over tKe 
bounds o^'-vijr^ue ? Are those things 
go tender tlie name of amusoments 
^ perfectly innocent as they are gencral- 
re^rcsoti^d to l>e ? Is rhejc not one 
diveraon at least (as it called), and one 
$0 li^ominant in the higher ranks,of 
lifc/ihat it has swallowed up almost 


ihen^ has no foundation in onr natural 
appetites; no charms }o captivate the 
iaticy or the understanding; nuthing to 
make glad the hearUof nuin, n> give him 
a cheerful countenance, imd ivircsh hins^ 
*him after the cares and fatigues of duty ; 
but ruos counter ro*ieasoii, sense, and 
ikttuia; .defeats all the purposes of 
aihusemcnt; sinks tin; s|nriis inst.-iul of 
raising jhenj'; sours the teinjuT instead 
.of imprpviug it; and, when ic is carried 
to its utmost lengths, takes such entire and 
absolute possession of the soul, as to shut 
out every other concern both for God 
and man; extinguishes every generous 
sentiment; excites the most inalignant 
passions; provokes to the most pmfune 
expressions; brings distress, sometimes 
ruin, upon it& wretched votaries, their 
families, friends, and dependents ; tempts 
them to use unfair, or mean, or oppres¬ 
sive methods of retrieving tlioir aft'airs; 
and sometimes to conclude the dismal 
'scene by the la^t fatal act of desperation. 
1 do not say that gaming always produces 
these cftects ; or that it is to all pemons, in 
<8 circumstances, and in all its variousde- 
4reet> equal^ pc;nncious and unlawful; 
put it has always a natural tendency to 
tbesejpffcjcts, it alvvays exposes ourselves ■ 
;and others tq great danger, and can never 
1^^ ranked amopg our innocent amuse- 
IjWl^s. ,Vet as',such it is every day 
apdpmre pui^ftbd ; nay, has oVeu 
d^|oprian>d to Itself the namO of play; 

reason 1, know not, unless to 

Our liver and fortunes, with 


happiness tempoipl aiu) ^emal,vbe|be 
most delistablo ot^l h^iif cnjoynirallt'. 

” putfihl thijf strafe^n^it' ' 
piissio^O^m 

Our itibsi allpwftblip ^i^riiotw 
end’' io 'SJ'iij ^ 

vWth it> . B^s 
ness fbr* 

weaken andqi^'uH 
us by im^rci^tibfe’stefjs’tpj 

lui'iid, and a'y^urse' of^actjdi^, , . 

wrong ? yhc fa^ ts, % stutc qf ,netithifi*y 
in religion, an insipid h^^n 

vice and vlrtiic!, though it’ir 'sIniMS^raiafty 
would be glad to take i^'^tnthv''SF attf p^- 
ginary ^ate; at least, is yery seldfjnf*idf , 
ever, to be .found ih a I|6 j.-- 
dissipation.' I'b'd 'Mah'who is const^A^y 
engaged in the amusmChll, can scarep 
ever escape the polluliofis 5of'tlte'Wpri<K 
In his eager pursuits of pleasufos; b^A’iU 
■be somciimes apt to overshpotthe mark, 
and to go further than he ought, |^baj)s 
than he iiitondcd. Kveh they whO' .«fep . 
most in earnest nhout their futur6> wel- 
tiiro ; who have tiikeft care to &jtify ^eit 
minds with the firmest principl^Jof 
gioii; who constantly cndehypd^’ffr'ltoep' 
alive their hoijes ami‘fears-of futiirity..; 
to guard with the utmost-vigilance cvwy 
avenue of the mind, and secure all' 
isiucs of l^'e (Proverbs, iv. 23.); cv^n 
these* I say are sometimes unable, ..Ivrith 
uU their caution and circumspection, to 
prevent surprise; with all their strength 
and resolution to withstand tho violtdteo 
of headstrong passions and desiresj^which 
often burst thwugh all restraintSiJ^h^ 
down all the barrierS'that reason 
gion had been a long tinte sniiu^.. up 
against them. IVhat then mUaUJ^the 
(VLse when all the impressions 
are, by the continual attrition ^diver¬ 
sions, worn out and effaced'; wjwfi'the ’ 
mtnd is stript of all prudential ^utiqyi}; ■ 
no. guard 1 ft upon the im^ihi^onj'^b^ 


arid no superimtural aid to stren^l^ 
support itl What else can 'be,'expe^d, 
but that we should fall an easy ^n^y to 
the 'weakest invader; and yield oursmvet 
up to the slig^k temp{auoln^,,l^^ 
ntickan tpirn 'cqnn^ti, ki M^'everp* 
thing wi^ipjrtifjtared'^rnh i^iception, 






TAUihY LZQTVI^ES, 





evipti'i gqfmttked f and Ai and atD»^, be hi;^ 

JWI0 j^A other spiriis more your amusemeBts^..^^-._^ 

mckftd ; ..atiUkejf enter t«, ' pleasures, a«d th^ lay toj^.ier 

state ^ihat^ w^rds of Christ^Aity. • .'T'% 

tfiim t^,ffirst (Matt.ocii. *'*}]appy.livUl it^ for 
; in, gaiety and'^ escape its pani^mei^ts, 

in vj^' ^ ^ ^uro, gives you no giwu^s to iBp* 

liQwey«r,i,take this question up pose that you shalK Thoug'h yo«,beftr 
tm' roost, wowrable gjpqyndk: let us no evil fruiti^et if you bter no f^ood, 
a^w jknqgMhlol’or you to run round for you are involved in riie senten^ of 
circle of gtiiety^without ever the fig-trcc, Cut it doion, why eipfdureth 
otfticWiking into due paws of vice: Is if the groundt (Luke, xiiL 7.) . To 
this, do you thln)t» sulSicicht for salvation ? nothing if in many cases to do a p^Uijfs 
If your ffousei^nts as eflFectually choke wrong, and as such requires a p^tiw 
the. j^ood seed sus.the rankest weeds of vice, punishroeot. To stand neuter, tn/dattf 
can ypu with .any pro]>ricty call them gerous coroniotioiis of the state, tKe|^a| 
innocent ?. ,"1|!)o ypu iroagioo that God, Vthenian lawgiver declared to fae a otbio 
who ^ & jealous God (Exod. xx. S.), will against the state; and in like naanuor 
bc^r to^ supplunU'd in your aftections great Christian lawgiver declares-j At 
ty fivery triifle ; or that he will be con- that is not wUh me, is against me ; and 
ith your not takipg up arms against he that gatheret/t not Kith me, scatteretk 
hiiq,'.though you do him ,npt one singfo abroad. (Matt. xii. 30.) 
piece*cf acceptable.service? The utmost . Christianity is throughout an active 
yUMi'cpn pleaojjh a kind of negative merit, religion; it consists not only in ahstoin^' 
the merit of doing ndtbor good aior harm j ingfrom all appearance of evil Qi^ess* 
and. 3 w|iat ,iiecq>tioh that is likely to meet v. 32.); but in being ready to vveiygood 
wif^|,' y,QU ro^ h‘)ni the answer aorA (Tit. iii. 1.); and if we stop short 
giveti’‘to .the unprofitable semuit, who at the first, we leave the better ‘ half of 
produced his talent.vynvpt.up in a, napkin, 
undirainished indeed, but unimpi-ovcd: 

0 t'hou Kh'ked son ant, xchcrcforc gatesf 
thou not my money into the bank, that at 
mycg'lpingJ might Jiaoi rctjuircU mine 
OKn yyith usury t (Luke, xix. 23.) It 


our husiiiftss undone. Christ himself^ 
Kent about continually doing gootf (Acts, 
X. 3S.); and be has pi-escribed a variety 
of positive and practical duties to hia 
disciples, as the condition of their sal¬ 
vation ; iiiul pressed the performance of 
is not, enough merely to abstain from these duties upon them with an earaee^ 


gross eproes; it is not enough to enjoy 
your^b'cs in ao* indolent hannles.s tcan- 
ijuility^tdi^ivide matters so nicely as to 
avoiil.^Uajiy.the inconveniences of vice, 
andthc.to%ucs of virtue; to praise reli- 
rion in.wiwH to lo^'C it perhaps ' 


ness and a force of expression th|tt.iB^y 
well algrm the thoughtless and the gay, 
and make them reflect on the extremei 
danger of thdr situation. With regajd tor 
God, we are commanded to bciieve in 

__ . hha, tafear him, to love him, to saiorship 

Bpcqila^ii:^ hut to leave the 'trouble of him, to give him thanks always, to y/ray 
priu^^^it it.to others. This languor and without ceasing, and watch thereuato 
iaa^^^is*li»ndofktliavgy in the sou), with all perseverance. With regw-d tp 
wlifoh utterly insensible tq the our neighbour, we are to do good W^. 

fln^plp^; of religion... Indiflieienee oilmen, to be rkkin good %oek4,to jg 
in iroy ,i^^iWS»usc ..w bliwneable. .In kind and tender-hearted, to feed tic kanr 
reii ‘ C'Tetigion, it is gry, to alothe (he naked, to rememiar 
itistippj^^ zy ™!.' . yjolence to the thpn that ary in bonds, to minister to fist v 
first .pfilciplp, thqt skk, to'visit the fatherless Bfidi^mdom 

religioi^,' ^^u,skffUttprd jhy . in, their q/BifftoB.. With regard to 
God ihecfd, fhy send, sches, vie are enjoiaud lo be tcn^rgtojik y 

'j^tk „uU' i^.mind* and things, io keep vttdemvr 

Strength Go Apw bring them info, swbjsctipn, fOy#e#.^lr i&l 


let yoqr wh^e 1 


selections m 


. 4 ? 



B iSHO P PORTE Ilf s. 


ifmptation, t9 
mr .miction tdth feur and 
(o muke our 

^uUivg su^e.-^ehuM sov^; 

jiiMy«iil|ft^4i^cs|iFes^ lipou u$in«ve^ 
. sciiptuKS. A^'it this now 

»to be tri%4 with > Is it hot 
enou/pi 0«mplay e^erymoahent we can 
aM4ispensihiayii^tie)8 of our 
statiopf^rand the' nccessaiy'^^rcshmcnts 
()fiinture; .anil how .then can it be con- 
eis^t with thht iocessaiit hurry i^nd dHa- 
aipation, which, intent only on providing 
a suc^^ion of worthless amusements 
aml^iohlegratthfations, overlooks every 
obltg^iaB-of a man arid a Christian ; and 
supposes that the whole business of life is 
tiut-lo employ time usefully, but to con¬ 
sume it iasignilican^ly? Can .these men 
serkmsiy imagine that they are all this 
time ‘Working out iheir salvation ; that 
they ore pressing for-wanls iincards 
the mark for 'the prize of their high 
cailiug (PhU. iii. 14.); that they are 
overy dJ|^j^wiiig nearer and nearer to 
jininoital M^ipiness ; and that they shall 
share the crown of 'glory with them who 
have borne the burthen ami heat of the 
<i^y7 (Matt. XX. 12.) Is eternal life so 
very small' an object, so extrcm<ny cheap 
» pwch^c, as to require not the least 
pains to obtain it ^ Clr is the situation of 
,ihe rich man retiresented in scripture to 
be ae perfectly safe and secure, that, 
while the rest of mankind are enduring 
afflicttoBii, -struggling with difhcultios, 
subduing their passions, and xoorking 
put their salvation 'with fear and trem¬ 
bling ; be,, and ii<; only, may neglect all 
these pnicoutions, may give up his whole 
tinfe and thoughts to dress, and inagnid- 
cenoe, t(|id diversion, and good cheer; 
iqay center- his whole care in his own 
dear person, and make it his sole study 
to gtsitify ewry wish ■ of his heart; 
may ^avo his sialvatkm to take catu of 
itseUfasd, as if he W obtained a prd- 
miae o£ heaven in reversion, think of 
nothing hut present felicity, and say with., 
in hinMalf, dirntt tk&u iMt much goods 

take thine easd, 

’ fwtvy? (Luke, xii. 
Iiyni, r this is not virtue 

tMs is not 'tjhiis- 


temper of mind, that inddlent, soft, lux* 
urious drdain of the soul, for which the 
rich mau in'the gospel was coindemiiBd& '‘ 
li/t h jorik^fy (Lu x.-ri'J ’ 

23,); and let those who diea^his pt^shr 
ment,'.i^ waimei^ by. hfs example.. ' { '' 
It is tlwn a fetal ne^take*^ fWP^ 
that a life of o^mudi 
putipn, bccausCft is not maiiteil 
notorious crimes^ bcCa'use it 
shock our consciences with 
guilt, is thmfqiift perfectly in^adsnt. 
have by this time fhat'it af* 

far from being so. Tou have 'so^'that- 
it naturally leads to, andfrcqu€!nt)y temti" 
nates in, actual vice; that, at the Jlcmt ib. 
so totally unmans and enfeebles tfeiuht® 
as to render it unfit for the rcct^tiotitt 
religious truths, incapable of exerting ihi 
nobler powers, unable to struggle thfo ng h 
the common difficulnes, or support 
common afiiictions, of life; and leavea 
neither tiine, nor inclination, nor ability, 
to perform the most iraportanfduticsof a ’ 
man, a social being, and a christfeti. 

1'be truth is, although diversions may 
serve very well to quicken a palled ap¬ 
petite, they are much too poignant'and 
high-seasoned to be the constant food and f 
nourishment of the soul. They not only 
destroy our relish for the moie plain and' ’ 
simple fare of sobriety and virtue, bi4 
lay a foundation for the worst diseases; 
and though they do not so instantly kiil aii 
the dfjully poison of vice, yet with a 
gradual and a fatal certainty, theyuad'er^ 
mine the vital parts, and sap (ho co^ti.* 
tution. 

llewarc then of an error, which ia the. 
jnore dangerous, because it is not always 
perceived, or ^ at least acknoWledgl!^'*lw 
be an error. And such of yoUi,-nidtn 
especially as are just setring out l|%, 
full of tijosc high spirits and gay iora^- 
nations which youth, and rank, and ipPu» 
cnce, naturally inspire; beware of giVing 
way-to that fcvetish thirst of pleasure, to 
that trivolous turn of mind and Icvity'iof 
conduct, which will render all yoijur 
sfdvanfeges useless, and totally ddfetf ’ 
every ^osd puipose of your cfbatwii.,- 
Do not imagine that you ’weVft.bntt lip 
pkiase;Wtii«elv<» only, ;D.n 
that false, that dc^rioi^r Kipj|>ii, tikae 
y«ur wcilth W |£igr own } 
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tbat'VdH )aaay dispose of thorn exactly as cravings of a squt, - formed 
miAk .fit ^'lavish the whole of taltty. They inus^ they 
^m 'dn your pwn pleasuix's and aroU'C- dfegust; you soc-it every day^gnm ^ee 
menn) withod^^ing'accountable to any gil^en dying fiom one to 

pne'&r die hpptit;ilttion. There is one, tmothor; atfeeti^ to obc hi^ipijfeylet?,ieelr. 
.mjtadWufmly, wW may, arid vdio has ing thcmBolves .misoniblc; viitR 

. d^iaikd'tlsjd he wHI, call yoti.^'td ari'Vc-' 'pumiing:dheic.plpa$pres,yetuncaa^ivftjh» 
couSt, for the use of that leisure and those out them ^ro^'ing etek at last. of .thcra 
-^^cheaw^ch -he' bestowed lipon you fur ail> ofth sM lMTes, ander^ry ifah^Ar^nd' 
’^r pthW<'purposes than tHht mean ignoble them ; arm^ompolled .|^*rhaps at last to 
'«^ne of %ere selfish gratidcatioh. There have recourse to solitude, vKitbouX the 
are 4uti<||^of the last impoitancc owing least provision made for it; tvithoiit liny 
tpyotwtinylles, your friends, your couii- fund of entertainment withifi, tO'hrend^ 


try. ybuf .R’llMw-creatures, your Creator, 
which you are bound under the most 
socfied. ties tot' peribrm and whatever 
calb x>ff your jattentlon from these, doc's 
from that moment cease to be innocent. 


it suppovtJible. From this wrcldUed stuta 
it is that religion would presetyp you; 
and the very woiat yon have to Ipar from 
it, is nothing nnrre than such, gentle 
restraint'! on your gaiety, as tcnul to pror 


Here then is'the precise point at which mote the very end you have in vicwjvthc 
you ought to stop. You may be lovers true enjoymtnt even of the .present fife, 
of pleasure; it is natural, it is reasonable. Sutler it then to do you this kiud office.; ' 
for you to be so; but you must not be and do not look on Christianity in l^t 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of gloomy light, in which it sometimes per- 
God. , Tliis is the true line that separates ha|» appears to you. Far frotxij^ing an 
harmless gaiety from criminal dissipation, enemy to clieertulncss^ it U'ucst 

Ttisadine drawn by the hand of God frietui to it. 'I liat sober aiw leihpcrate 
IninseUVand he will never suffer it to be use of diversions, which it allofi^^and^'e-. 
passed with impunity. He claims, on commends, is the sunst way tb preserve 
the justest grounds, the fn-st place in your their poyer to pk as<', and yo^ capaci^ . 
hearts. 1 {is laws and precepts are to be to enjoy them. At the same time, thoagb 
the first object of your rc'gard. And be it forbids excess in our pleasutip^, yet if 
assured,'that by suflering them to be so, multiplies the.number of them.;-and dis* 
you will be no losers even in present poses the'mind to receive entertainment 
felicity. It is a truth demonstrable by from a variety of objects and pqrsijuits, 
reason, and confirmed by invariable ex- whieli to the gay part of mankind are 
!e, that a perpetual round of fash- absolutely flat and insipid. Tajabodyin 
'•'•ionj(^m|fcgaicty, is not the road to real porfert health tlie plainest food b ridish- 
- ‘ 44ipP^l''happin('ss. Ask those uhu ing, and to a .soul rightly harmoniz^ 
fiayfj"'^TOid-i^',jiMd they will all (if they by religion every thing affords■ delight, 
are J^plbt) wwh one voice declare, that ifural rt'tiremctu, domestic tram^itility, 
itis po^ It iSindecd in the very nature friendly conversation, literary pursuits, 
of tilings im^ssible that it should be so. philosophical inquiries, works « genius 
s33^woTld is not caUulalcd to afford, and imagination; nay even* the silent, 

* human mind is not formed to boar, a beauties of umuloriwd nature, a, bright 
:;.^IC(Hi^nnt succesrion of new and exquisite day, a still eveiuiig, a stany henusphere, 
To aim therefore at uninter- are sources V)f unaduitcrat^ ptc^hro to 
.‘Ttipted/. unbounded gmety, to make plea- thosd whose' taste is not .vitiated jby.'icri- 
auce.so iieceiwary'to your existence, that minal indulgences, or debased by. tei^^ng 
jfrilb ciii|ie^. 4 subslh)t one moment without ones. And when from tliesc you riWto 
Ifivert every thing that is not the still more ra|ional.and manly duti^^s 
ab^lt£ pleasure iido absolute pain, and of virtue; to ^hat 'Self-congratt^k^la 
t(f jaj|t''tho foundation of certain misery, which springs up is > the soul fr^Sie 
mvkfsiiMis ^ oif totj thin and uiisub- consciousness of baring used 
sUmtial a 'nature to till the whole capacity endeavours to act-up to the 
e£^'U'<'||ldonal in^ynd) tuti'to satisly the' the gospel; of hatring-done your. 


£> ore T O R 

♦ 

wUk 4 >f<tiviAe grace, to coirect 

yifor ra6f»Mi(ie&, to aubdut your pission^, 
fo uademtoDdmgs, to exalt 

layi ptu^ y({ur ^ffectunt, to promote ^ 
tho vathin your rearh, to 

low youf ^ker and youi 

Keddmer' then lnW& happiness 
wound up to Its utmost pitch, and this 
w<nld hM no higher graU^at|piis to givi. 

Tiy Aen, yon, who aie in seaich of 
pleasures,*try Aeseamon^ the rest, tiy, 
id>dV« all othcra, the pltamrcs oC dc%o> 
tton Hunk not that dioy au nothing 
more than the visions of a heated 
nation 3 hey aic ical th( y fre t. xquisitt. 
TTiey are what thousands h vc experien¬ 
ced, what Aousands Still cxpcritnet, uh it 
you yoorselvib may cxpeiimcc if you 
pldase Acquire only itisU tn devotion 
(as you often do foi other thngs of fji 
less value) lu the bcgimuns otlife, tnd it 
will be your support and comtoitluough 
thewhoU extent tf it It will iibc \ou 
ai^ealllo^ > lid little iti itiiiea- 
tions, tl^[ili give di^nitj and wblinuty 
to your sentiments, inspnt y»u with 
foititudetn danger, with ptticne in id- 
vorsity, with moiUiaion m piopeiity, 
%iA dlarTtty m ill yom unde rtil in^s., 
Ivithwatchtulmssover your own cendiu t 
with bG&cvolctue to til tnankinl It 
will be so fat fi( m throwing a danp on 
youroAir pit isuns thvt it will ^ivi 
new litc and spiiit to them, and tn ik; all 
n iture look g ly around y m It wil be 
afieshfund ot chcertulmss in stoit lot 
you, when the vivacity of youth begiis to 
droop, and is the only thing th it c infill 
Up that void m the soul, which is kf m 
it by every eaitlily enjoyment It vill 
hot, like woiIdly pleasures dtsert ytu, 
when you h ivt most need of < onsolatiqi, 
in Ae hours of solitude, of sickness, >t 
old age, but when once its holy ilun 
istbc^u^hly lighted up in \ our breast, 
mstdad Ot becoming more faint and ian 
]|uidf as you advance in y caiN, it will gtipw 
bng^Ur and stronger every day, \hU 
gjow with peculiar warmth and lustie, 
whemyour dissolutioi^draws near, wdl 
iPtipdfMr the gloom and horrors of a deatft- 
riU giv e you a foretaste, and render 
9rth^4o partak^! of that fullness of 
osa pure celestial pleasures which 
fpt God'a Amd for ftermare.i 
xyi.lt.) 
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trpoa reading the SclH^tcres. 


« 



a Tim ni Jfit- ^ 

And thatfi vm a cfailcl thoaha<otl!i^^^lb</^ 
sicipturc^, which are able to nUwktnedwiije 
unto salvation * 

^^IlOl•vEIl, With a serioua connctioiH 
b*iicves Aat there is a God, mfimte in 
^oodntss,vvisdoiu, ind-power, Ac creator 
and govirnoi ot the world, and Aat 
theie is another life after this, m which 
ail hum in actions shall redhivi an eternal 
allotmiut of lew ird or punishment from 
Ills justice, cannot but find himseif mfi- 
nitely concerned to render his conduct 
igiK loie to this \lmighty Ikmg^ Aia 
Sovereign Disposer of happinc*ts m im- 
s( ry, and i onscquently, to apply him 
silt with tie Utst care andidtcntiOn, 
U> disci wr whit actions will leqominend 
us to Ills f i\oui,«uid what willxxpose us 
to his li pli isuii 

How d ok and unctitain a pi ogress wo 
Cl will havi made in this inquiry, upon 
the stKii^^th of nitural iiasun, we may 
]ud_o from the errors and superstitions 
of the i i ithcn wuikl, ^V c have a 
entim conviction of Ac malaUtyiu^itiian 
to trace out the liuev of duty i aodiSpfo. 
soibc to hiinsclt an ac<\ pbible acmee 
ot his Cieator How absuid wejli^heir 
conceptions, and how iidtculous, and 
ewn impious, was Aeir woiship ci the 
Deity? And though some thoughtful 
spii its earned their inquiries beyond the 
common stupidity of the vulgar, and 
lotncved a tolerable body of moral pre¬ 
cepts, yet the most act urate of Aesa 
systems arc chargeable with great unfwr- 
fections, and at ^t were confined to Ac 
studies of a few spei,ulative perscms, 
while the far gieatei part of manjtKKi^ 
who had neiAer Ictsture nor abtlitiei for 
these philosophical researches, yntm to 
be earned on m Ae ftranai oS popular 
luperstiuon, wiAout oiiM%irutcs of 
tctioi), than cither Aur passions and^ 
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natural: temper, or the prcvailingTashiona 
or of eaqh country prescribed to 
them. How invaluable 'a olessing then 
tny rt jtlM to'ps, to have so exact and in- 
f^Umc a direction of our conduct as the 
holy scriptures ? T6 haVe all our. doubts 
aTu|: sCTuplps re/noved, ^nd .the measure 
ofdur duty ascertaified iu afull and dis- 
.tihdt^velatidh of the whole will of God ? 
' A 'ilirecUon so complete as to reach every 
>it>Ccasion of acdon, so clear and perspicu¬ 
ous) S.S to^be intelligible to all capacities, 
and which , we arc cncodragcd to com¬ 
ply teith, By an assurance that it will so- 
cprjB to its pm^inost important interests, will 
iniike tis wise, even wise unto salvation. 
In treating the scripiurc befoiv us, I shall 
shew, 

I; The pbligation's we'are umier to aj>- 
ply ourselves to the knowledge of the 
holy scriptures' ; 

II. The grest advantage tliat will at¬ 
tend this-study. 

III. The particular happiu^s of an 
early education in this knowledge. 

Iv. I shall recommend some rules to 
your observance, whicti may render jour 
applications to this study succo.ssful, 

■ And, f. We are obliged to apply our¬ 
selves to the knowledge of the holy scrip¬ 
tures, because they arc the word of God. 

The* very first regular deductions of 
' our reason tell us, that since there is an 
Almighty Being, who made and governs 
theworld, it is of the utmr^t concern to 
pe^liap{Hnes8, to engage the favour of 
rats.,supreme power, by doing such 
thm^'Ss please, and avoiding such as 
cdfend and provoke him. Nay, farther, 
tince||||pi has by right of creation a so¬ 
vereign title to our obedience, it is not 
only our greatest interest, but our imlis- 
psmsabic duty, to submit all our actions 
to his pleasure and direction: and since 
it is impossible for us to ob^ this will of 
without knowing it, it follows, that 
the ifst necessary branch of our duty is 
to iilqtiire what is .his will, and endeavour 
raapquakft ourselves with the particular 
ill^uictiotis of k« These deductiems are 
so jjatut^, tiiat all the rel^ons which 
have ercr appeared in the world, have 
been foiand^ on these principles, and; 
,ave been reumifflendedto n^kind fooml 
ve Authority' of a rt^^or a - pretended,/. 
JeclarMioB of the divine will. Since,' 


theteforp, ^Gbd, who comratt^cated; hi* 
will unto the fathers by the pr^hetSy 
has in this last ditpensation bf^h^gdimel 
fully revealed himself unto hia 

Son, and hps deluded our o|;eiM6ticc to 
the rules-there prescribed to ^ ^ ]^eri|l 
of eternal dmunixioB, it' becomes .a duty 
of the highest ^poitance and obligation 
to us, to f^u^nt ouri^yes with th*- 
tent and meani/ig of that revchttlW. If 
the Gentile world, who had-, t bo other 
knowlf^lgc of God and his wilij.t,htt.»>they 
could collect from his visible wdi^s ot- 
thc creation, and the Jight of u]}^sistc.d 
reason, wen*/eft without excuse,, foriiqt 
attending su^TiciciUly to the directions of 
thiitlight; low shall we escape,jf, wheu 
G(k 1 has filly rcvcalotl to us his. will, 
by the niiristry of iiis evangelists and 
apo.stles, a,4d given us bis full and final 
iiislructiois concerning our duty, iiow 
shall we <<'.C}ipc, if we neglect to improve 
so iniu'i greater means of halvation ? 
Since tie Almighty has spoke from 
heaven, ict the earth keep silence, and 
tremble.his word ; since God has lift 
up his foice, let not man shut his ears, 
nor tun-away his heart I'rom attiuidiiig 
to it. ,h vain has the Son of God eoinc 
down 'tom heaven, and dccl.lrcd the 
will of his Father; in vajn did-he send 
his uiostics, and in vain have they . 
prcacicd in obedience to that mission, 
and committed to writing that gmpel 
whicl they preached; in vain has th« 
])rovjdcnce of God prescrvtMl and con-‘ 
tinuai down to the church that sacred . 
treasure of jwisdom, if, after all, man mw 
at Ifbcrtyto slight or attend to.it at i^hetr 
plctsure. • ,‘V 

God indeed may, by an immediale • 
ani particular revelation, make known ^ 
tons his will, without our application to 
this written declaration of it c but since 
h/: has now given us a standing Ct^plcte 
system of all the truths he requircs' ter 
telieve, and of all the duties k is hbpleh* 
mre.wc should practise; it is a mibst-en*' 
reasonable presumption in asiy mad, to- 
^expect that God» should miraculously 
/convey that knowledge to hinrj whidk tt 
was in his power, by an easy -^pBcMtiori^ 
to have obtained. God has’UOw utril^ - 
his wHl in fair characters, and k is' dint. 
duty to' acquicscein thn rcvetution;'^’ 
seek thence directions of our CxM^r^ 
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Vid tlie ntfJisttfcs oT tbat .o^i«nce yi«. 
ow^ ^Bi. r This obligatim in^ed is not 
eqinkf tc^ =4U taen> For there is hh order 
tet tHis putfM>sc, serrate and 

renfc¥«s<^?/‘^iA common uA^s,, and by 
thinr dflStoj^nrore es^ially dedicated to 
• this AndthdUgVit is au 

universal aXisy <in ail' Cfirima^ to. be 
convei-saht in the holy scriptbres, yet 
* some men l^ve added farther to this ge- 
ner:d dbUgatUin, by a solemn devotion 
•f their lim to this service. 

Hut though the priests be the ratssen* 
gets if the Lord of Hosts, though their 
hps should especially preserve knowledge, 
and' at their mouths the people should 
seek the law; and though their office 
more eminently requires them to be migh¬ 
ty in the scriptures, yot their rainistiy is 
not intended to excuse the negligence, or 
render useless the application, of others; 
but to assist their weakness, direct their 
ignorance, and viicouragc their assiduity 
in so excellent a study. Every private 
man is also obliged, by name and 
character, • os a Christian, to set before 
his eyes 'thv word of God, to search the 
holy scriptures for the jvroper moth^es and 
dirccticms of duty, and apply his uttain- 
menits to the promotion ot his own and 
his neig&our's happiness. When the 
Almighty gave a law to the house of 
laratd, by. the hand of his st-rvant Moses, 
tirough one tribe was taken and separated 
from the congregation for the service of 
the sanctuary, to bless in ihc iiiuno of the 
4^id, and to teach tlie people; yet the 
rcct were- not-thoivfoni excused,- mucli 
leM e&cluded from the study of his pre- 
ceptt« God did not take from tlicm the 
key ofknowledge, nor shut up the king- 
doin of heaven from any who were in¬ 
clined to enter in. IJcnr, O Israel! 
(says he,) the words whu h t command 
thee this day shall lx in thy heart,- and 
thaw'''^^lKdi teach them diligently mto 
■thy-wldren^ andshaU talk of them when 
thmt fittest'ia thine hotrxc, and when thou 
xealhestMy the way, when thou lies* down, 
and when thou riscst up; and thou shait 
hind than for a sigft upon, tldne hand, 
and they shall-^ be as'frontlets Ixtween 
thru shali write them upon 
house, and upon thy 
And;agn;elbly we find our 
in hiiditputeij withthe ge< 
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nerail^ appj^iug to scriptu|«s^ - 
referring faii nearers to the b^a of Mo«m' 
and the propbeti; as Vutif^'pflc^ni^ 

. and' pubnh.’. refconrse,' ptHi Sijk^ 
one was not Wy a|idwed, ‘1iaf bouWj 
bo acqnaini^.ivith. And I ma^ 

very justly fee inferr^. ftotsi 
the scripturi» were ^erralUixl tn t^ 
pie iU'tM Jewbh sihee ^y 

hcht said to have been known anifitumm^ 
by Timothy, from his ye^ 
for 1 imagine, thescripturi^ ht^i^ekr^''. 
to by the a^iustle, to have been tjm booli* ^ 
of the Jewish canon;, because ihc time; ' 
in which he is mentioned to have knpwA 
them, was probably before his ''dr '..hif 
mother’s cunveisioii, and when few, 
any, of the Christian scripture^ were 
published or' written. But if any one 
will understand the apostle of aity evan¬ 
gelical writings, tlic conclusion will he, 
tliat .St, Paul allowed and commended 
'rimothy’s apjdication to the knovvledgs 
of die scriptures, w'hcu was yet birt at 
child, many years before lie was orduA- 
ed to the ministry: but at present 1 infer 
no more from it, but that in the Jewislx 
churqh there was no such thing ai^ a^ 
prohiuHion from reading the scriptures, 
hill that all, even women and cluldren, 
were allowed, encouraged, ami com- 
mendctl, in that study. And tliat no 
such b’cstraint was intended to be laid 
upon men by the gospel, is plain from 
several considerations. 

1st, It is obseri able, that the scriplqieji 
of the New Testament were written in** % 
language, at that time, the most univeraally^ 
read and understood of any in thc‘^orl<L]^ 
and that by men whose native lanehime if 
was not. Now, if the apostles and " 

lists had <icsigned to have excluded ah^ 
number of men from rciuling the 'scrip 
turc, they would never have made use of 
an universal langiuige, but have locked 
it up in some of those unknown ot un¬ 
common tongues they,were ma^rs of. 
Or, if their books had beeh written eyeii 
in their own tongue, they would ind^^t ‘ 
have been of popular use in Judea, arid 
a few of' the eastern regions; but in aB - 
the r^St of the world, the knowledij|f of, 
them -weald have be^i confined to h small 
number of persons. . Fmv wottlid^' bbta 
Ufteii the pains to- I'earn' a dii^cUltfol^igri 
tongue, without the leasA affinity to their 
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owiii|«^ ivquld haw had leisure or tu^e aoceBS.,to‘tbeBe 

fof 4uch laborious applications, gives racn of inferior capabiiittr^^^iiM 
. dif thu c^trary, we find that the dent and reaaonjtMe rinnjn)ii ?tlWTOI'lr 


time spaken by ahnhst all the mote leamfog Js i^ufrdd'^w ihey -^re' 
^nnsilcN ajld'that-the lowest-educatiott masters of.' 'But^'Afy shoiml be espe- 
^il^ld.pot he excluded from the know- cially cawfhl," lest from* wept >bf stead- 
JW|^o4.thejn, those books were in a fastness in-their faith, they let tKomselvcs' 
%me translated into several Ian- loose to raise noW doctrines and bpinions 
• ■'•gvs^cs, and every nation heard them thence, and so disturb the peace, and'di- 
'.apeak in their own tongue, wherein they vide the unity, of the Christian‘ohurch. 

’ wett) boxli, the > wonderful works of Butit isunrc^onablwfromthisj^ran^ 
Uo4 . , • •' 2 <k the like caution, to conclude they ought 

If ^-.lapestTes had designed to wholly to be denied looking into these 
ircstram any ;-nUmbwi'lsf their converts writings. The great and necessary 
from leading'.thdr wtHiks, they would truths of the gospd, and the-main i«le» 
have-left 4oi«e express prohibition of it. of our duty, are drawn there ihir^and 
Had It Wn a thing of so much danger strong, and he that runneth ifeay road 
to Chmiituiity,- its the church of Home thcjn. I’lic meanest capacity^" as it b 
pretends, the qualifications had been dc- concerned to know, so it is very well 
hned of those who were to be trusted able to comprehend the import and ex- 


widi thia perilous liberty, and the rest tent of them; and iftfiey will not be too 
excluded, or at least tliscouraged from the forward of themselves to detcr.mine the 
attempt by proper npresentations of the sense of the more difficult places^ but 
-ha^d that would attend it. But on the either leave it to those whoitf peculiar 
ooittrafy, their writings an* dir<*cted -to study it is, or apply themselves to' them 
alii and particularly the eviuigclist .St. to Iw mforraed in the meaning of tb^, 
John directs his gospel, not only to a few with these cautions they will be secdPeil 
. select disciples, but to all Christians, for from all danger, and blessed with such 
the instruction and confirmation of their a knowledge of their religion;. -«s is ab- 
faitii; that they might believe that Jesus soiutcly necessary to a ratioiigi profession 
is the Christ, the son of God; and tliat of it. On the contrary,' totally to prrf- 
beUeving, they might tuvve life through liihit the reading these treasures Of etcr- 
Ipl^name. The epistles of St. Paul were mil life, is like taking away a traveller's 
'^ntedded, most of them, fur the u.se of all chart and compass, because. diqie'%‘a- 
. d>e.^9a)tltits in those places to which they possibility that in some parts, of hisjoiif- 
•Wem^nt, and arc expressly inscribed ney he may mistake the use of them,- and 
to ajy^e faithful in Christ Je.sus; to all so lose Ins way. The proper remc^ hi$ 
thatm every plave call an the name of gui ic should apply in such a cidb ii, 


Jesut Christ, as lecll as the bishops and 
''ideMons. St. Peter indeed tells us, that 
there were many things in his brother 
' Paatfs epistles, which they who were un- 
lenrned and unstable •wrested, as they 
J^d-aka the other scriptures, to Iheir own 
^dtraction. But this can never be in¬ 
terpreted prohibition; on the con- 
tracy^gi^& plain^ from < this, tliat those 
holu^dtiugs, even the most difficult of 
tfae^were not in the apostles’ time taken 
ouCdf the bands even tlm ignorant and 
tinkar^ied, since they are here charged 
witU^the abuse of them. Neither does 
the apostio exclude them from any fu< 


to give him good directions, to point out 
to him the^ places where he isjthbst apt 
to be misled, and shew how be may 
avoid the dangers of them; but taking 
away his rule, is either obhging ^ 
sit still, or leaving him to the cdsUal di^ 
rection of tliose he meets ori the 'way, 
where he will be infinitely more expOsbi 
to eiTor, from their ignorance olfr ltn«- 
very, that) be could be by foUowhogva 
rule which is every where 'pure aflcRn- 
tclligibie, in all the most matoriftl fkihits 
of it; and where it is not so,'we 
sily secured from ihuch d^ger in wur 
mistakes, lu sum, die holy scripOVVi 
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a# fbtt Hiirie gntd<^ to ouf feet, ktul 
lantjl)(Nii to* Oijtf pazi))i.; «od it is not only 
Ht the July ot evoiy 
(])te«!Uon oi 

)i^ u^b diacoYor^ to us all 

tito«o^Wlt?ceTne(l to Know, m ord«f to 
be iwfpyf <>-^y to mabe 

US ivii^ m (Mfr ntost itnfjortant wteiest, 
«vea yrsse unto snhation wbieh is the 

lid General 1 proposed tospeuk to. 
Aiibil the prout of this vtill irresistibly m* 
ier both our duly and libeity to apply 
ourseUcs to this stud) , for if it evny 
•maa^iduty to (.ndcavom to attain salia- 
troo, and the reading and stud>inj; the 
sciiptures bt the uadkst method to tie> 
cure to us that attainment, it lollows 
that It IS every man's bounds n dut), us 
■wdl as urtatost iiiUust, to apply inm- 
seu to this saving knowledge, these wotds 
of eternal liK. 

Now tills was th( onl) end ot God s 
Ffveaimg his will, ihu mankind, who 
had long weaticd theinsti\is mdaik. and 
fiuitiess searches uttei happiiuss should 
bt dirctted to a folicit) sintid to iht dig 
mt) of o4i naturi, and t^al to die de¬ 
sires ot an immortil bem^ In vain had 
men trod alt theintncatc mazes ot jUiil > 
sophy, seikJijg ust hut hndiii' none 
Inextric^le diflicultus ptriihvid all 
their speculations , and m the usult ut 
all then disputes and iiKiunus atui lup- 
{Nness, they weic hit as Imh suishtd, 
eitlarwhatto wish toi, oi how to jnu- 
suu it, as wiicn tiu) b(_aii. liny iih 
and UuirnUd weak uss(.», tor which the > 
faadnoumtdy, wcit conscious ot sins 
iur whtc h they kiu w not w he n to ap¬ 
ply for pardon, wtix, without assui cute 
in theu hopes, and without cotnioit in 
tbcir tears But now that lilc and nii- 
mortality, which was in \ain sought ai 
ter in ttm patiis of natuial wisdom, is 
brought tn light by the gospe I In the 
scnptttccs, the prospect is ckailv opened 
to 04c faidi, and die duties that lead to 
it distinctly proposed to our practice 
We are there intormed what spiritual 
enemies wc ate exposed to in out |oui- 
luy, what attempts wc may expect horn 
-power, and by whai eims uid con 
duot v«e may defeat their inaliec. \Vo 



have there remedies pt^sciibed alidad- 
aptexT to all our lohrie^'^ the ^hegry 
may there find iiMic’^hwcapiiis, the 
heirvy-ladfUt^tof; Mii «vcrJ*''^v(gg|Kad 
dejected smni i# 
complal«^< 0ur npmaSh> » 
assured pardon, aodj^s^mcen 

vatioiK ’ 

And mi'^inks a Christian ^ 
no exhoi ration to apply bimsclSf^ 
irapoitaut and oxtcllent i stud^ ^ 
the gospel proposed to us only 
sp( culation, as a dtseoeefy‘'<d thtfmura 
ot God, ind spnitual as ah fay-*.! 

pothesis that decided thow jipvat (|UC8- 
tioiis, of the rewards Of ubd the 

immortihty of'the sent!, tor 

all the my ste 1 ieaa>f Prirsl^hlj^V wul pro- 
pc^sed umodies tor all tb^ wrfaJih^ea'uf 
out nature, me thinks our cunot|^ it- 
vlt should iiiid onteitahilnenS ^pnntf^ to 
engigc us m so noble a. theoi^^^But 
when wt> consider it is the wc^ 
as a system pro))OS('d to our iaftl^nd 
obsereance, on peiil ot eveilisting dam¬ 
nation, with what A*al and assiduity 
should wc apply ourseKca to a study of 
SOI h moment to our happiness, of suth 
iiilnnu cuiuein to oui souls? All other 
useaielus, when compaunl with this, 
will appeal but as impcilinenl; amuse¬ 
ments ut out time 1 bough wc haie 
le id and di^e stod volumes of philosophy; 
tlioug) we are acquainted with the bis- 
toiks ot all ages, and are able tomdge 
Oi the inti tests and policies of kingdomsj 
yet it we are ignoiant ot this one jQQ^Cls* 
sai^ patt ot knowledge*, our wisdoin if 
but tolly, and all our learning bmka re¬ 
putable* sanity wc lust laid otR our 
money tor that which is not bread, and 
toiUd tor that which will profit Of 
neziight 


I et us then labour to be wise forour- 
seUts, to be ww unto sahation Let 
our dally study i>e in the* statutes ot God, 
and let his tciitunonks be* our delight and 
our eouns«llois. lat us read and medi¬ 
tate on the wolds ot ffiui wisdon which 
came tiom above the wisdom ot the Far 
ther of all lights, whom to knowiooid 
ol oy IS eternal life, S 
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■ '^SERMON Llir. 

-,. '-r,r 

' « ;'gy Rookrs. 

^■ LTpoil reading the Scn|rtisMS»^ 

^ ' m Tm. ill. 15 . 

ah from i child thou hast Ictiovn the holy 
‘jSCjriptu'ns, which are able to diako thee wbe 
'Unto salvatioa. 

' * 

Ivf my iartncT observations on this text I 
cQdcaTOwred to convince you, 

Ist^ Of the obligations incumbent on 
att Ghristiftus to le^ and study the holy 
scriptures.. 

2tUy, To encourage you in these ap- 
plicatit^, hom the greaf advantages de¬ 
rived on us by there.-—"they will make 
us wise, even wise unto salvation. 

But l^ause some rules arc necessary 
to "he observed by us, to render the per- 
foitnance of this duty cifectual to this 
great end; and to prevent those incou- 
vcnicuccs which the church of Rome 
pretends to remedy, by prohibiting men 
frdhi reading the scriptures, I proceeil, 
-Sdiy, To prt?scribc some rules for our 
difeetton in this instance of duty. 

Fiow, though a great variety of rules 
may be given for this purpose, it may be 
generally 'Sufficient that \vc ohk’rvc these; 

'L That we road the scriptures fre¬ 
quently. 

IL' With attentiDfl. 

TU. With revfcrraice. 

IV. Without prejudice. And, 

I.'^We must rcjad the scriptures fre¬ 
quently, because from hcncc we shall 
rcceivc'^he greatest assistances in under¬ 
standing them. One of the best lights in 
interpreting what is difficult or obscure 
in these writings is, the comparison <A 
one place or expression with * anotlier: 
now tliis cannot be done without a com¬ 
prehensive knowledgo of -the scriptures, 
without, beiiqg. able toYecbllcct the simi* 
litude of sense or- expression, and rea¬ 
dily to refhr ourself from one place to 
anothei^flld' thir ability can no other 
way y^l&imith ’tlton by a frequent at- 
teodfl^ on this" stody. Another ad- 
V^tj^' ive may expect from assiduity in 
this iSbdy^ is, that that TelttCt.mcy and 
disaffii^an with whhffi m^n ard ob¬ 
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served to decKire and sbj# 

ployment, wilt, by> an hihjfniiat:..||^*: 

dancse On it, be worn off, 

engage us tp if with- pleas^O^^li^" 

light. Howofteniiideed" any ol^;i$od^v 

apjily himself to |i<is dii^. 

continue In ih ^ ^ 

noral rules prwfisely to.d^rmine. The’ 
varteto omrcum^wicee aiid coBdifioret. 
of life is duly 'to be considered. (Xno 
man mRy des^e the ehnractor of q 
ligent rc^er, white another, who is net 
less constant, may be" |u^ of KinisA>' 
ness and negligence, if his mahn^: of* 
life and education ^ive him mqiro oppor< 
tunities of atfending this duty.' Somw 
men’s callingsconstantr labour for 
the necessary siipplici^jf life, engage so 
laigc a share of their time, that ^ylq^ve 
no leisure for reading or tne^i^on; 
whilst others, by the bounty of'Provi¬ 
dence, arc exempted from the liecesrity 
of labouring with their own' hands''for 
their support, and have consequently 
more time for religious employments. 
Now from him who haa much^giycn, 
much is" required; but God has illM;.made 
the supplies of life so difficult to ahy sta¬ 
tion, but that the most engaged may find 
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tlic most necessitous is dhcharj^./foid 
his worldly empbyments, anh- required 
to devote hiirisclf to the service of reUr 
gion; and as the intervals of divine wori 
ship on that day giVe 'us the fairest <yj^' 
portunitics for reading and me^itnlldn;- 
so it is a sacrili^e wiffiout excuse, CitHetr' 
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sum, every man must be faithferl and' 
true to himself: his own conscicu^ will 
inform him whether he be any re¬ 
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a trouble to him to read and stU^' the ^ 
the holy scriptures; if be Hrama <ne-'* 
cuses, and purpbscly engages Hfnisclf 
cither in business or diversion, t& , 
ulf tills duty, lie lias reason' to sulreeet 
himself of disafiectioH to God arid^is 
service ; his own heart will remind^ 1^^ 
of bis guilty aind God, who is 
than his heart, and hnoweth aH 
will not be imposed On by' frivolous Ex¬ 
cuses. One would imagine, since 
scriptures arc acknoWlcd^a to 
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oot axiHont, \ve 
rtiivlta 1|[^ al^aya ®pen 
Iq- |k^tiB£ia III mr miiids 
111 ^nd^t« )fe aErle^ 

,, oc^tsu to refer 

Hmt ^Mive atand^^ ti 

► geM J5trt* ^ecially^«»ce 

thase ^ctfotum jUK; tbs-^orda (d^lterodl 
san^ide toiaalva^Q^ no 
ti^ Se ^QU<{lU. too much, ayut 

notam^r too great, to acquaint tn^»elvca 
tf^t^yj^gHTdiroctton Tins was stu<^ 
dbdC an^loyed the iwd Psalmist in ail 
Ills |it{,mnirnt% Ih<waw of the Lord 
^ta%U tfclTght,, and all the day long 
hn dtudy m it Tins was 4h« 
hfiOwlet^ be reM^tomcnds to ui, as 
moi^e to be dcsir^h in gold, and biore 
carifestiy^ be sought foi than fine gold. 
*nd ifT^e law, vhich was only the 
shadow of ^hkI things to come, desmed 
so high a chai^cter, and gave so much 
encouragement to the study of it, how 
much more should the niitings of the 
gospel ei^age our apphe itions, in which 
hfc djamortality arc brought to light, 
in whirch our Jiopcs are assuud of escr- 
losting felicit), and oui ictions dnected 
to the atihinmuit of it* But if we i\- 
pect these advantages fium the study ot 
the scnffi^Cb, wt mu»t 

II. ttoltd tocm with attention V ith- 
outtb» indeed, baicly to run o\ti the 
words t^ Bcriptuie, in a negligtnt, cur¬ 
sor mapm, IS a piofanc disrtgaid to 
the^ijtn.ij^ty Author, whose naiuetky 
bear,” We owe so much respet t to cveiy 
comindn writer, whom we think oui- 
solves> concerned to read, though the sub¬ 
ject he treats of be oi less importance 
to usi aa^tto allow him a fair and at- 
tent>yq<^^Mding, how much moretlicnis 
this vvhen the words wc are 

rcadtdb words of God, when the 

aaotter treat oi is no less than our 
etem^ H^ipjutgs or misery? iiowi little 
then de wc regard eithci the mi^esty of 
dm ajidbor or the importance of the sub* 
ject,^h^ Witb a careless piwcipitatiou 
• '^'y jpmg p^moo m the soup- 
because we are accustomed 
|4i tone and such a place to dto 
t^spateb H as a burthensoine 
pe|«d on"us, which we want to 
as a« we can? lo what 
or wdh what pn»pect ol un* 
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which w« aUcud idf k> 
IS indeed coually^igdtus^lP^^ 
Sacred«'«ltic|e» entliWy to Ihtoiif ihept 
bjr, ' 

^mfmmmencei, dSfeabi jd«r 
which tBby terfltcn, 
that fiplj j$|hm wnbsb ati ^ 
blar *A ^ retcrincc' *w3^i^ V v 
11 Id tjualidcdlion ^I plmenbbil^ w# 
mdicd eecuic tis hroTil ddlmg mts^r 
abuses of n^hgence ot (Ntlini^n^ 
revennee, I undcietaibPtoarhtr 
mind which is duefeoto usli^c 
C reatoi, tiiaS subnuswoif aShf 
of otu hearts npd understanBij 
divine will, ifhiili di^pdscs tls' 
com|ily with whMSotivrhe pn>{ 
us, whcth«^ltilCOh0•clMtMlrwhoVfM^ 
tice bo that if God resetls any tCUflr^ 
and cpnunaitddtitt to hehetost, We^- 
sently, and without scruple, grtfeourh*# 
sent to It, dioui^ the proposition Aiwtoh 
ed he above oni capacities cli^y to 
corapTcluod ^ 1o a good Christtnnr thf$ 
is a sufhoient proof ot toiv ayricfe, ehal 
God, who cart neither dreei\e nor be 
ceivcd, har revealed it in kis word. VHi 
do(b not reply against (<od, and raito 
iloubts and questions withimhimself, atttl 
too curiously inquire, how can chdsd 
things'^bc, b^ause it is iftipe^btc oit^ 
finite capacities should havWim crtifiSCttaiid 
adequate idea of the natdre W.nd att|i* 
buf(s of an infinite bontg Jt is 
fore oui duty to submit 4urkcYtipUs> th 
the authority of the rt vealer, the propdi 
sition may be truey notwithstanding Sh'b 
objee tions, and smcc> God has vomit 
manded our assent, eve are boumHiO be*' 
lie\e It. bhould the authority of divMI 
revelation indeed be pretended hr -any 
thing directly contradictory to the pliuA 
p meiplrs of rea'jOn, such as the dot- 
tune of transupstantiation, if were su¬ 
perstition, apd net faith, to Ussent to rtt 
Thiais a subjec^m Wlfitdt oUr fecultieii 
arc proper jud^^s, add if we oannoS h$ 
sure that this id falae,*^d dannot he suMt 
that any ^hjpig is true; and thetefoto It 
IS rudeftesi^ not Amsierfce, to mteia 
pict tbO'divineHtordi^in Mch«aeiis^.4i 
exposes thetoito die donhniipt wf 
siderato inquilen' Wbetw^lhere fe ^ 
possibility of toK pKipwtoon being truey 
the dsvine nuthority nluii detida the 
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Sum, 


'FhU gxafiB.c^ .holy 

4 $ tcfhper oi voul ito which h«i 
iuinsclf in the. fificit 
. )a0ek» «iryttei|«s 

Vv, wii^ppd ./i*(C^ver 

: tf«a»«res of that t»;u4m whiQh 

k from Abpve. .T4«€ Me >i!.oiyf, 
it: mp tktwej and-^thf ^a^tk 
Jjoq^odtjf^ kat to this manpUl J^doAr, to 
vtko to pooTt and a contrite spi~ 
^ ftyV, tremkieti ed tny imd. 'VVe 
Iffltut not exalt, out^ves , afiainat. God, 
aild mfjika our reason the measure 
of ^h. ftoA duty*.; Wo must not search 
j^r the ^mylflte law < of our faith and 
•dtimv i&,our oHrn undei^andings^but.in 
the l^yjmripfuiies, which are to be looked 
OB, and, reverenc^ by us, not as the 
wordaofmen, hu^ aa they axe in truth, 
the word of <siod. 

But beudes. thU revoienee to God the 
author, there ia a farther instance of our 
humility to be shewn* in not being too 
hasty and peremptory .of ourselves, to 
deternxine the meaningf.^d sense , of the 
holy scriptures.. ..T'hey .were, indeed, 
•veiy part of them,. written, for instruc- 
. tio|i,..aod every where contain, ^mething 
'iiscful and fit to be known; but tficn, 
what, is' absolutely nccesfaxy to be known 
^^hy ail, is easy to be understood by all, 
and is obvious an4 intenigibie to ordi¬ 
nary capacities. In the mean time, there 
are a few places which the wisest and 

be$tv!men cannot readily explain*; and 
others .which they shall never be ablo to 
inteJi^, fill the appointed time shall 
when God shall thiuk fit to open 
ou{ eyes, and let us sac clearly these 
sacred mysteries. With great caution 
therefore and humility should the igno* 
Iknt and unlearned proceed, to whom 
jpiany more places must be difliculCand 
utifntelUgible, than to tliose who have 
gr^ejr, capacities, and. who have applied 
. ^es^ves Id the study of them. 1 am 
‘'k.t from dci^ng that wy one should 
'istipUcffly fdugn'mmselftothe sentiments 
peat or how knowing 
iJi^vdry Be eWinjOt, by any authority, 
be obliged' to ui^rstaod any words in 
scripture in inch'd sense as makes the 
proposition eyMkndl|y.fiid><t because no 
authoriw can. he hrsninenc of. equal 
weight* with fiSie j^n .evidence of the 
' thing. But then if is maaiTcst^ that he 


who.has rmt karpii^mnwtiik iRiK>y>4^ 
stances of his iqqni^ into tha^ieiMIt. .of 
.dififeult places, bc,.m the 
.mined by '«ome iathpri^ll nther; 

. and- when.lhereuat^ocder,^ .W^» qua» 
Itfied.with’ all.tha ieiir[fij^,thiit.|irnfces<* 

. sary fyp «uich'. inquii^s,' who hav« 

set .thdnwelves apiait to. this.’Mitkelar 
study,, and by., pepper authority ap 
pointed {o. be guides to other men, it is 
but reai^nablotihat those of less aklhies 
and opportunities of knowfedge,. should 
first consult them, and pn'&r theif. au-, 
•thority to any other, to pemns not so 
qualified, or pot so appoUitcd» 

' Upon the .whofe, this, general rule 
should be obBcrved;^whatspevcr ts ne* 
cessary for every mai to understand, is 
plain to every man; arid, if persona of 
interior capacities would content then# 
selves with understanding and practising 
what is plain-in the scriptures, they 
would perhaps do al| that is strictly re¬ 
quired of them,; but if .tliey..will.be cu¬ 
rious, or have a real occasion to inquire 
into the /nt^aning of more di^cj^^ploces, 
it certainly becomes their humility to 
consult those whom, they may modestly 
presume to know more than thcmsolves. 
Let every one apply himself first to the 
study and practice, of, tlm most 
and obvious scriptuies; and if. htSi- desire 
of divine knowledge carry,him farther, 
let him, with the modesty . the eunuch 
in tlm Acts, derirc some oa^ ,of nme 
capacity, to,.lead and keen .him, Ifsliha 
wander out of the way, 'Ihe apostle as¬ 
signs this very reason to the Ephesians, 
of God's establishing the scveijm .orders 
of the ministry in the church, that they 
should no more be carrM ahput with 
every wind of doctrine, but haariai« ra¬ 
tions, ‘ though not infallible, recourse in 
their knowludgc,. tor the solutip|^,of tbiur 
doubts, ip any question of faith iqc prac* 
ticc.' . 1 - ;■ , . 

The IVth rule to be observed in.ctyi* 
suiting the scriptures is, to read thm 
without prejudice; a fault we 
ver avoi«h uofess we observe thp .'%l^r . 
rule, apd approach those sacrf4 
with reverence and humility, an 
open heart,. and p (t^bable 

The word of Gqd must bave^^jfepe 
cbutsc. To putj^fpree upqq t|rai^jpp- 
ttwci, and cqostrdilk. .fi?^ 
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ft^cf In. '»*l*»||o» aj^lfiiig' 2 t 
^%iM£#ik-1lgfatittg"jij^rill%Oocl)'and doing ^#ll^li^id '^ot a|[(^t ^llid 
liijftTi^tirfthf Hniy of'tMs «itf 

.etftiy <j((nl5^f(ttHty^vhd eetn^ to tbofie 

. 7.. e. . •. ^ j* ^ _ ^> ft «(_jrt oTfti -III If 1 ‘Mrj Jrffi r rlif lMifi^i*ftiit 




*W«fikMig thete the I'ubS oTWa Wo^itdel^lhe'^.lwiairiteW^f '^K'j^ 

fidth’ l^ ft^ioils;'' fee w desirotf* that Sioii; wft 

soiHd'bipfoved ^iRioift should b« true, itod dyofthe notf 
is‘tl«^«lbl« dtetcTrahied to find'h tbwe ficatiort8'I'\i^ll':iM*d“bW^di«#'t^j^ 
or he is utiwilling t6 pairt wUh as ncwssary, 'anff tlftifr'»!j tfcivgp#^ 
-Wsrtiril £ft%huHte ftih, tttid thmfoferfcsolves to Altnigirty 

« to flfRi'hO tew against it. Be the precept otir applicanoUs- w1fh’%te7fi^^ 
"tiered so' piidil, ho has stilt snnte distihc- that he open-ou^ unddiil^hdte^i^ 
tion in'itiservo,' which avdids its forde, eftonr ignorance, imdIft im 
'iMkl ^ddes its-mewiDg. This is a'vice knOWled^ df'his trdthj'Vjfet^^^^^s 
■ of the greater <^ger to w, becausd it gfaefe,’ that ^e ittay' in wckrV^’^iir, 
aiidcs insensibly mto our mind, and often teark, ’ lesira-, and 
prtvails there most when it is least per> tiOly woi^; 

Oeivtd. '’He'is happiest who-is least en- appear in an orthodoj^'^lmthi iSi0ra1f& 
slaved, foi" I am afraid no one is wholly guterpructi'ce^all ChHsllifh 
free out o( its power. 

Who is there who docs not incline one 
Way dfthe‘oihefy and would not be glAd tay text; and that is. 
that'this or'that sidc'of thc-queslion was 4thly,An'carly education in this'kfu^, 

truei^ai^edently to the consideration of •' The first advantage T sWU 'inehupn, 
any law ot ttaSOnto determine his judg> of'being 'applied to this stuef^' whieft we 
mefttf Who is there that docs not Otke up arc’children, is, |hat then we 'gendhiny 
something without ground, and upon read under the direction of a gCiidbj who 
- trust; 'Whicte because be has once e$- can- explain the doctrines, rcconiMh^d 
pM^ted, fce »■ resolved, at all adventures, the precepts, preserve hs from errtrf^ and 
al^rwi^ft to maintain ? To a man thus encourage ns in duty; ' ' 

prepossfliteCd, it happens Well, if by For though God has ^appdA^d lie 
Chatnee^ he is in the right; for if it be ministers of his word to fee aa^foUht^ps 

f erwitc; he » hardly to be reclaimed, of knowledge for the reCOUi^ of hti j^lb- 
jevojy-Unb he redds he finds something pie, to be at all tides/rei^y to a^in 
^at intends like an argument for his their igniorancC in whatever diffibuki^ 
cauve, tad favours his opinion; and may occur to them in the itud^ of^ne 
^vrhcti the scales are held thus partially oracles; yet when men are arritled to 
Qtieven, thti slightest probabilities hkvc the age of manhood, they afd oitl^r 
titt wt'^ht of demonstration. much ashamed t6 own their ij^orpi 

TtMAtei^e and absolute » the domi- to ^ply for these assi^ahW, ortWl^. 
teioii''bf''piejadice; and, what is still fidffit of thcfr own'abilities to beliefe 
the 'vNwst circumstance of this disease, they want‘themit is therbf^re of,great 
'the ihfection is found roost'wberc it least advantage to us to be initfedtd tn^ <(1- 
of all; Should appear, in the inquuU>s of tx|crions, 'when the mldd is humble dl|d 
rcli(^V''' With what obstmaCy may we niddest,' and dispoi^ to|i:irdeive''i^.ot% 
'hee'ihh-heretic persist in his distake, tad instru^ioh.’' “ ’ ni.-'f 

lioilN'unwillingly is he brought to retract tf^t the happinaf^f'tid ttrly df^L 
yitef^ke has once assertedf With what tioti'ih''thi!i‘'kh6w!fe'dge7 wilT mpfe ^ 
''iliiHte tuiil evasfoni will he put by the'evi- Siifil .’totolder ' fern 

dejictf^df truth f Ahd i^hat weak ptefeht'es a«A''\if vii^h thbse,.“till’d^ 

'wHFftfginy .'hdd' Of to mainiara aii oiM- >' 
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lii n«.^al are .inflAli^le desires o^lcpow- 
• |i(lge,.sB<^,.>|t«pi^aeii. >W the 
<^es «MjeWpty;imd’«nfi^ishod» the nu* 
wltyf-ot sjs^.liing propoaed ■ ^ m, *nd 
th^ .teacheTv -itaprint.tbi^ 

sabj^ tm ouf. fDihd;iD the dee{^ cba- 
jrtcieive^ smd ctunmand. the attentitm of 
fahoh^: hut e&pecieUy, if it is re*' 
,|»reseikt^ to us as a subject of groat im- 
phthlliee tP U91X fdickjr, the mind is then 
cS^ ^d Importunate in its inquiries, 
and cVeiy ea|^fty ot' the soul is opetucl. 
to i|iE«i«eit8. direction to happiness. But 
Vh^r^hijk stodj has been neglected in 
ouc nuBhfUy, 6ur thoughts are disttact- 
by. a variety of oUier spoculaiions, 
we Me prepossessed in favour of other 
schemjcs.of hapless, and .it is with re- 
luctancy we, are brought to hearken to 
any hresh, proposals. ..And as what wc 
are employed in when children, paitieu- 
lariy <^gages qut attention } so,. 

2diy, It is received with peculiar im¬ 
pressions of awe and veneration. . Father 
and mt^rarc names of 50 much autho¬ 
rity widi us,in tiiat goi eniable part of our 
life, that whateter system of i-eligion, oj- 
.'rale of action, they pntpose to our obser¬ 
vance, is I'evrrenccd »s inl'ailibJe. . It is 
■then the scriptures arc moat effectually 
recommended to us, undf^r the venerable 
character of the word of (ifal; and the 
natural force ofedtiention will incline us 
to treat thera.with the same respect in the 
, future part of our lives. If indeed \vc 
.jCppsider the force of an early education 
in tbe)cjDowl(of tlie scriptures, with 
xc^rd to the fourth qualificatiop 1 pro- 
jicnhcd for reading them, a freedom from 
l^ejui^ce, t^e same arguments that re¬ 
commend it as a foundation of revo- 
.ren<%, seem equally to dissuade it al^be 
tjjc^ion. of all those prejudices, which 
'sdl^drdi Obstruct Uae freedom of our 
iowklm.. But this^ only hi an accidental 
very much prevented 
by the care%f our first directors. Or if 
k am afraid it is) to 

jw^sSar^the inifid clear from all prepos- 
seB6tops,;..lhlb indeed is.aa acgtfaumt for 
j^oonng p«cs(^ dl huowicd* and ho- 

and eminent. iR^r .tNir iMfft assidu- 
il^ is Urn dkdhai^ (dt- itj ht^tHicn this 


LECTUHES. 

» provided for,.it is* uertalnlyMm/iiu^ 
nmble happiness to the,child to ^9.41111^ 
engaged oti Uie 'tijitlh^ 

niahed with a set m tvhich 

the strictest exammauons'ol'h^';reasQis 
musjtjfterwards "cplihrm* 

But it is fartlicr obsen’^}«t 4 at;.thani 
cffcci of theste early prcJijidlijei^^appeaw 
xhieflydn the speculative poibt«.vof rcli' 
gjiQQ. ‘ fThe practical rule* tho 

senoture are so clear aiul obviois^.tlhat 
iK'itnci the instructor nor the.pupi3',caa 
etuiily mistake them. It is only from ha¬ 
bits of vice, and an unwillingnu^.to hiid 
a favourite jmssiun disapproved, that wo 
are induced ,to prevaricate .with the 
f roerpts of scripture; ..and consequently, 
sinci an eai‘Iy education in the know¬ 
ledge and esteem of them, is the most 
effectual method to jiture us to the prac¬ 
tice of those, duties they prescribe, it must 
lx; acknowUxlged as tlie likeliest, mi^ans 
to secure us from mistake, in asjdgning 
the meaning of them. Nay, farther, if 
we e.xamiue into the reasous of men’s 
obstinacy in the defciirc cvqd (?f thost^ 
speculative. «*n()rs,' it will ho ojteii found 
that either the errors tlicmselves are. such 
us tend to paiiiute some-practical iininu- 
rality, or that nicu adhere to them ratlux 
out of pride, and. aileetation of singula¬ 
rity, or a <Usdain of retracting whut miy 
have once u.s.seitcd, than fro%a serious' 
and rational pciiiuasion of the truth of 
them: and eonscquqntly, sinc^,, 
observed, an curly cviucatioD the 6ttll|^ 
of the scriptures is the most probable, me¬ 
thod to engage us to ]n‘actise that mi^k- 
ne.s.s, humility, and tin' other mqii^ gjgKies 
they prescribe; it is a remedy orally 
elicctual to pn'sen'a.<us from thp.g^tta* 
part of litcsc s||,eculativc erroigii^ ;au(l 
whatever mistake cun consist 
sincere exercise , of these virture^lit-ofns) 
great danger to our hapliitie^ 
scquehtly of no great CQucam>wlj^^^.d 
be prevented ur not. - 

Upon tlw whole, as ihc study.^of the 
scriptures is in genial comm^yudeill^ 
all men, 80 an early appitcatiott 
study is particularly encouragqd 
commended to us. .This is 
semson of discipline and }nstr»^i|4 #fid 
whoever, through misfortyjie 
gcuce, has wa^d.thM 

' ■■■■ ^ 'j 
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back to tho 

xini/i^yiistd hiiim^t^0 tb^t beforo 

the doctmics of 
tJl^^'^oi^Aff^t^/jf, verify/'-(sayn our 
.fia%i6u^’^Wf9?OTV<’r *!^iif?/flC)f #'p«ii»€ ^Ae 
kiUBmlM a liUU’f^kitd; heskail 

-T^ '■' 

b^^pttiros'ane tiffed bobl«^ «iid 
moit f^rtaitiing cmployfftwit of evt^y 
|>f!rkkl ^fw*r age, ami overv t'entikion of 
We may feear-'God'itpCak 
to itfjd live. We have there the most 
iirfalbbie Erections to duty, and the most 
^ti'mMitig cnoouragemeiits in the perform¬ 
ance of it.' Every inrtrinit^<iof our nature 
is there prestfri bed its proper remedy, and 
cv'cry arflittion of-life "is supplied with 
proper consolations^ Tlic'jusi is there 
ewitirmed, the sinner reclaimed, and 
the penitent revived »ith ofTers of pardon; 
and every sincere and failiiful servant of 
Jestis (>hri.Ht ia supported in all the diPi- 
cultit’tt and labours of obedience, with 
the assurance of a glorious inunortulity. 

\&ERMON LIV. 

. ' By Dr. Rogdus. 

TUb FbDy of makiiii^ a ^{ock at’ 


Prnv. xiv. 9, 

IPiwl* mak^ Mock at Sin. 


It is methinks a little mortifying to the 
prc^hnn'“aQd kreligious, who set up for 
tncAie'i^fiRed parts, more accurate think* 
a dec[)er penetr.'ition'than other 
(inti so great and so wise a prince 
M Solomon, who hod considered human 
litevidtii so much attention, constantly 
nuking thbm under an opposite charac. 
teaC apdtn^ting tliem as Wls. litis im- 
he not only (usefts, but proves 
root 1 ^ particular examination of tlicir 
ij^es and co||dnct; and in my text 
f k" ftoffl this instance of their folly, 
4^^bi^tpiidctn|g.a mock sA sin. 

it is not nioant, thatthey af- 
iii^.v«x|MMerthe‘ vdees of their owmlife 

ridiculous. 

. rasaflli^ds dirfeted ngatittt the 
wi leligicub ?ivhKh forbid 



tH«iiK(k ’life ipiSiulMl^ 

aad- defend 
' mafce.a obUHi^* ’ 

juion 

klca,- and;;hdt^Ficlefoit«dl^^ 
mission of-tlrt«6*!li^'lGlSiidditC 
One'wtmM' 

-'i^ve should induce the fxb^rti6te|^ Jwl&* 
vvor’d to bo so' iolicitOttf lis 
ther to argue dt laugh 
kind out of the iTstr^ntrts^'iwiiS|f^i» 
religion. The interest dveii' 
themselves seems rather 
other conduct. For it -iS^c»«^y‘;W 
great .advantage to them;, hiMheii^ pftr* 
suits of the honours,-the ot'pledfc 

surcs of lifo, to bav^ othtt hmieed 
by fixed and stated rules^ ktaMV^ex¬ 
actly within what bounds thiiy are coo- 
fined; how far Uiey can'go,, and, where 
they must stop ; and* to be i^lc to ascer¬ 
tain the point, beyond which jbe.^ are se-* 
cure from their competition, whik they 
themselves are free from all rules,'-and 
.tt liberty to make use of any expedients 
that appear conducive to t^ir designs. 
But here lies the secret.' the :libertine 
can have no nttional conviction, and 
consequently no ratbnal acquiescence, 

- in the principles he acts on. A .con¬ 
sciousness of guilt ami its natural at-^ 
toiuiant, shame, haug about .him, do 
wliai he can. To guard against thtse 
tioublesume seotiments which haunt and 
interrupt his pleasures he finds ft neces.f 
sitry to gain the applaud and approM* 
tioit of men to his conduct. It'-is. the.\pie^' 
culiar privilege of virtue and innooibice 
to be able to stand alone. H« who is 
secure in the approbation pf God, 
demise the scorn and contradietton'of 
thd^ whole world; but w^ickedness is na¬ 
turally timorous. The hhertine finds 
himself unsupported franf within,'.and » 
therefore sohicitpus to .confirm hta 
dcncc, and retoovc ha'1^^c,',hy 
countenance and esteem Pr men.’ 
whilo the fear of God,< and the 
of his laws,.'retaln'their idPe fd^eWUm 
v&oridi, th^o men are sure'of 
ed out ’with'^getictdl ablforw^V' 
testation. - 
favonrahfe 

kind^' iii<^*ihn0d ^ti^'Wifirese 

rigi^ pn^pl^ h«d ^sdflcst Uidf iiwi» 


isn- 



Schrt.'LIV, 


A IL r' L E C T U R E S. 


SUM 'And by what ni^ods’ 

nmst -this be' Serious rea^iing 

the cause*irf id€e*HvilK not bear; buf if 
tltey cat! ^er^a ioditrous tarn to the’ 
a^me»t,'^^d, by a mi.s'ture of wit with 
tildfr|hrdifinieneM,'ra)ac '%■ laibgh' oii thefi^' 
succe^ aS'far ’as they desire; 
{oi tBrey'hnow very'h.-ell/that what men 
be |)fcVtuled dh lu iaiigh at, they arc 
not apt^'ift any’gn-af degree, either to 
' or’ fishrC' Their dread of sirf, - and 
avditsionfrbfti'^he 'sinfter, will be gradually 
le^Miied'by these impressions ; and if, 
uffder any character, wc can betrcoiicihnl' 
t<i^>he‘friendiHib, and be pleased nirh the 
cohvt^rsatiori'ftrtiie'crimiiial, we slial! not 
be very miieh oUendud with his crimes. 
Tb'correct this profane levity in those 
■who ate guilty of it, and to guard othei-s 
from its impression,' i shall endeavonr to 
confirm the assertion of Sobraon, That 
it- is extreme ‘ folly thus to make a mock 
at sin. • 

But first, it mav be proper to premise, 
that these'-mockers at sin may be distin- 
gnished' • und'er two characters ■ liither 
they are such as ridicule all fear of 
o^ndtng Cod, and in consequence all 
religion; us weakness- and superstition ; 
and these can be no other than pfofi'ssed 
atheistaof such as Care nut to go quite 
so great-a length as this.- .Some crimes 
they will acknowledge to expose us to 
the anger of God, and to be justly odious 
to'men; but others; such as they indulge 
ih their own practice, or would encourage 
ih othecs, they represent as light and 
trivial eSenpes; matters of jest rather ti>an 
of conscience, and not deserving' a serious 
eonsideration.' But the folly of both these 
attempts-against religion must appear, if 
we consider, 

I. VVhatrin'ia.- 


Consider it in its Offects, and Wc find it 
the parent and cause of all the ra'isety wo ' 
ckher feel or-feor;' It' was sin thaC’degM* 
dtd our nature frbhi fee perfection in 
which It wa:i created ; that debased us- 
fixjitr a glory Httie rnfcrioi' to the angels, 
into thsbt wciik, pttssiona’to, and ignorant 
creature we now aix*; that brought death' 
into tlie world, find opened all (he paths 
of sorrow that lead to it. AB these 
arc the fruits and wages of sin. ' But it- 
lias still more terrible cftects than these: 
it pursues us into another world, and, will 
there be attended -with cverla-sting penal¬ 
ties ; horror ^nd torments "whkfe Shall 
never, have an end. And eati fhW dread¬ 
ful evil be ’ a proper subject- for sport and 
di-ollery? Can we permit ourselves to 
laugh at what enrages the auger of oar 
God against us, wlmt nailed our friend 
and patron to the cress, wiiat daily cru¬ 
cifies the ?fon of God afrt'sh, and puts 
him to an open shame, and what, unless 
atoned tor by the tears of repentance, 
will ruin our whole nature, and cast both 
body and soul into hell 1 

'I'o him uho calls liimself a Christian, 
sin. umler these characters, roust appear 
the most hatetul and ti-rrible ol all evils. 
If he bi'li'*vi b llial ”Ospel which he pro- 
Teiscs, he knows tliat the wrath of God 
shall Ik- n-veidcd from heaven,* against all 
unrighteousness of men ; that no sin shall 
escape tlie notice or re.sentmertt of his' 
Jud|^e, but be avengetl in eternal inflic¬ 
tions. When he reflects on these serioiA- 
truths, he vrill find little inclination to 
treat aiiy sin as a light and ludicrous 
thing; and make a Jest at what may pos¬ 
sibly h»- his mvn or another’s-daranation. 
The atheistical scoffers at sin indeed 
make a mock at these consequences of ib 
too; ridicule them as inonnO!l invented 


II* What consequences mu-st attend 
inalfiAg a moek or jest of it. 

- Now sin, in fee notion which religion 
l^'ves iff it, ts^Che transgression of a reas«»n-' 
able, righteous law, prescribed 

to out t0(iu6t liy the A uthor of otrr be> 


to frighten mankind; fee a^ffc«« o| thq, 
crafty, or'the dreaihs-'of'eoperitkion. 
But, sdas! they will one diy-'fttid that 
there is a'God,-just-and terrible In^fats 
judgments! \vhen all their joHity shafebs 
changed into trembliit^kndtheirdl(U|htef 


*KK'-kP!Lr 


I Mli I 


liTTTOtT 




are hope for, ^dependsthe 
iff our-reas^, wbicn it contra-i 
l^icdiT fee abhorrence of our God, whose 
power aod aufeoritvjt-defies,'hndiafhose 
mW, no lestasacm^ feair the blood of 
. w 1^ of God himtdf 


In tiic mean thrie, lot us condrifeendto 
far to the libertine; as 'to -arghk WitH-htas 
upon his own principled. Let usi^eofidiMfea 
sin only under its phesriiit tfonso^iyiicei^ 
and see whether he be d^%isb-as -Ife feiaith 


1^ of God himself hhnsalf, inniaidD^fe 


Scrm.LIV, 


DOCTOR ROGERS. 


Now, what is it Umt ofnbroils human 
society^ dUturbs the peace, eider, and 
huppioess of thewerid, but Whence 
came watf-iatid fightings among usy dis* 
cord an4 f<ontention, fraud and oppression, 
and ail lad effects of tnaUce, envy, 
ayarici^ of t^veogc, but from theiUn* 
goycrn^lusts aod passions of ipen 1' The 
far gi^eater part of the complaints, of the 
misi^ablei when traced to their proper 
souffCSf, wiU be found to arise eithcc/tom 
their own, or other men’s transgressing 
the lawp of God. To laugh at sin there* 
fim: i$to luugh, at misery, to laugh w here 
a wise man ought to mourn. It argues 
indeed anmewhat worse than folly, a 
baseness and inhumanity of temper, aiid 
an enmity to mankind^ for a man to 
delight and spoil himself with public 
mischief. Should wo see a man playing 
with seipcnts, and jesting with scorpions, 
could we be.diverteil with the sights 
Would i^otthc natural ptissions arining m 
us upon such a sight, be pity for the 
ignorance, and concern fur the danger, 
ot the man? Or if we apprehend any 
malice in'the action, a design to persuade 
others to venture ou these perilous liber¬ 
ties, should wu notaboniinutc the wicked* 
ness of the intention, and with zeal and 
indi^iaiion oppose the success of it? 
And can we. with patience behold a pro¬ 
fane wretch playing wiih the sting of 
death, enji^avounng to abolish the dread 
of sin, and persuade men to divert them* 
staves wi^i present misery, and future 
damnation i .Folly, in its common no¬ 
tion, is too mild und gentle an imputation 
for such a conduct; we must aggravate 
the idea, .and add to it some odious and 
dc^'sUdilo images,, before it will express 
it. That even in its highest aun worst 
sense, it wilt properly be applied to this 
practice, will farther appear to us, if wc 
. I Consider tbf consequences of ma* 
Ung a, mock .at sin. : 

Now the general consequences of this 
prac^ce must be the prevailing of sin and 
tfltf^hteousness in the world. I'be pas* 
sioQs of mankind .^ad them, by a strong 
propensity, to what is forbidden. Our 
epp^tes MV always .citing upon us to 
s««eh oni.pttr. hami, .and tu^c something 
omt'pf tin tovi^.sceiie .af pleasure that 
pe#l|w by us; and the i|evib is cvei^ aug* 
mty, iit iafiil/f. tyy 


shallot surely die; and all (be fenct^^ 
and pards of religion an fi^uud lit^^ 
c^up to w-itbhp^ ourcompluai£|j. 
tho restraint we ara or sau.be < wmlra is 
frpiu them,. Werejt ifor, edf 

oiifendiqg God,; exposing bif his 

displeasure,^ and iqcuitinp; my^faRifs 

of his'.liaws,^ every kind. ^ ’Wj^kcdnen - 
would soqn prevail, aqdi 
wbich has broke its bounds, overspread 
the face of the. earth; and consequently, 
whatever weidccDs these resywpts, mui^, 
in the same proportion,^ occasiw the itt; 
crease andoverfiowing ofaU.UQgodlmess. 
Now what can more effet'tuaUyruontribwte 
to this evil than making a inpck at sin, 
laughing at that forqiidabiu notipn under 
which it ought to be considered,', and. to* 
presenting it only as a petty indiscretion, 
a light and ludicrous thing? Thu idea 
of the action is peri'ectly changed by diis 
disguise ; the proper penalties, of jt are 
hid out of sight, and only a trtHing'incon* 
vonience from the railh-ry of men sub¬ 
stituted ill the place of them. A penalty 
(if it may be called one) which will give 
the sinner but little apprehension, for 
few arc disposed to think they want wit; 
and if they can but turn the Jest upon 
such a reprover os this, they are suffici¬ 
ently guaidcd against any uneasiness tiiey^ 
can fear from him. The fear of Goo,^ 
and the dread of his resentments, arc.(as 
I observed) the only effectual r^trainbi 
from sin. But .to keep up the seiue 
and impression of this principle, it is 
necessary that men should, cvciy whcr«. 
meet with some apparent effects of it. 
When they see, in sdl about tliem, a reve¬ 
rent apprclionsion of the divine presenca 
and auihurity; when they tucoi, oo 
all occasions, express an awful regard to 
hit laws, and instead of daughter or ap¬ 
plause, entertain the transgression ofthieni 
with serious mproof and abhorrepce, 4 
gives a qujok and liYc^ induc^ce to ithg 
fear, of God. It wilf jeclaim Vhp modest| 
and check even the most pnoffigafe Mnnei> 
The. very shame of af^aring Tom conscii, 
entioua,. le,ss. rf strain^ Truxn ,wjjckcdt^| 
than other men, will, at Wt coricpt.tif 
opeii iosdleqce^impifty, aud^kWpi^ 
publm «xnmple;wiUtiAi<H>!np., bedo^ig^ 
decni!C3r,,wid,.^lj^.djie 
transgretnema^ .fisycsail 




Serm. mV* 


F A^l ^,ECTy»E^. 


trfiait '«>n only as ^ nmtter.of 
tod pto^QMy, w-iihor slmii* nor 
^piQsciencp ]ftUi,Jb^,afelc to prc>erve %hm 
libertine will no lon¬ 
ger tonqeal iiu <;rune^ and even 

we »iU*be leinptt^. ^ |pmU .«f. 

j!.^,^ate;.di<Hr oppostuoiv^nd,, by 
^,uirattc.,cbil^idian<^ ^‘itb tltc 6treain> 
^pldjbe xt'iu'o^'bl a^vctatioi) .and sini 
gularhjrl' ' .. . 

■ ii CO be bopc^d indeed, that the natu..i 
jal re^twieps of rcaM}Q and coitbqfeoce« 
Win g^’i'aiiy guoi'd men a^J^inat the 
s^oifm ol the first kind; the open atbeijits, 
vvho iidicule all ipar oi Clod, ^l resti'innis 
of vittue todr ^ligiop, and, invfiect, nil 
distthetions pi good and eyil. Mankuich 
ipust* be corrupt, ev^n beyond e\amp)e, 
before they can, with pleasure or patu uctv 
endure such-insults pn common sense and 
yipme. But there arc mockers of another 
characu^V, whose success is more to be 
fearcd ; men who will permit you to keep 
a reserve of Religion, will preteaid to agree 


tlic distinction of vice and virtue, sh^i^ra- 
laughed out of dfiS$. world, 2 hcse ace ,tha. 
natural coruKiqueuceil.of m^ingMttiuockir 
at toy sin. 

And can it consist with t^aaoti 
wisdom to advance speh a ^hemeaathis {.\ 
Toded loose, all .the.vsUd passi^s of epr^ 
raptnaturu, to rangetod sport lhj|^selvcs 
tht'ong|i - the ■ eatth ? What.'.tl^l^ge or 
{testilcnpe can make so much ha^' tod- 
diattactioA in the world, or.hu ao pprni* 
ciousxo the peace and interests pf human 
society f In Solomon’s image-., of this 
folly, it is like u man who'seatters pitows, 
fire-bands and death, and says,'iina:i'l nnt.- 

sport? ;,And what docs 
t^hlht^’lf by the success of his ^mpt, 
but a share in the common calaibitics he 
occasions ? l^rhaps w ith fotils like him¬ 
self he may obluin the applause and 
reputation ut an impudent w it; bat from all 
serious and good men, trom'all who ^ave 
any regard lor the honour of God, for 
tile sahaliun <>i men’s .souls, or lor tho 


with you in detesting some crimes, buf 
persuade you to think others only ludi¬ 
crous amusements, which it is weakness 
and superstition to abstain from your¬ 
selves, and a morose, unconversable seve¬ 
rity to censure in \ our neighbours. ,Now 
this.is a temptation to which we are 
exceedingly open, We are loud .of any 
overture ot compounding rmittors with 
God^and will give him any equivalent 
for a favourite sin; and therefore, when 
fre are persuaded to believe the sins to 
'yhich the solicitations of friends, popular 
fashion, or our own ap,pt utes, partlcului-iy 
lead its, to be triilt^s ot no moment; Uiid 
that other observances, Irom which wc 
have no aversion, will secure to us the 
^'kpectations of duty, the delusion is not 
^easily resisted. But iiow iatal must the 
coxist^quences of these notions he to pub¬ 
lic yirtuc^iW htwver. they are cnteitaincd ? 
F 04 v^wie' every one will be tor bringing 
His'own vices within the indulgentc as. 
trifics,, not meriting a sendus regard, 
whatever restwnt etoh private person 
may lay upon hitn^f^ the public exam¬ 
ple will Be under north at all, Every v icc 
will have its' paironsy be reprewnted 
equpli^' eqttaHy . repumble, till 

n w lit he neifoer asham,^, np^ atraid tp 
any'; and. all'r^tjrainfof .fpn- 
sobrie|y .of carri^,^ jypp 


virtue and wcllaie of their coutiUy, indig¬ 
nation and abhorreiu'e.; and'from God, 
the rightoous avenger of ali. t'ontemptof 
his luw's, the severest iidlictiuns oi his 
wrath, a place in the tictbennost hel’, 
with the great seducer and conupter of 
mankind, ^hoac kingdom and interests he 
has served. 'I’lie lime will come when 
he shall know and tee), that ult tiie lawa 
of Ciod are the solemn injunctions of 
almiglu.y power; that the penaitl!^ aimex- 
cc] to them am the iminuiable thaumiinar. 
tioiis ofintiitlte Justice. When sickum 
ut age shall set the terrors of the Lord 
betore him, with v\ iiat regret and astonisli- 
ment will he reflect on those sins which 
are ni.w tjjc subject of his mirfb and 
drollery ? With what agonies of rcmdfsc 
will he then reoufiober how he has glo-r 
ned in his- shame, and-beseech that 
nnyesty whom he has provoked, diat foe 
SOI tow of foe penitent may atone for the 
laughter of foe fool? . . . 

i-'roin these iv‘fiection.y 1 hope it may 
ap{iear to us, bow much we arc, obliged 
in duty, and cpticemed in itit«rcal^ io 
com et and oppose this vain, yixcHgipua 
humour of mocking, at sim lf«vrqii$ria 
ously attend to foe copsidei^t|topi^i 
suggested, tho nature and icuniii^liy^fo^ 
of sin, the authority tbj^ 

,fo jih. 



item«9 oo ■ maukiraU-in Jthis '^vorU, and 
the darni^tioa that' awolft it in' anothev,- 
iif la weahotuld tbinkr^UghUy of 

it^pidicie^j^^vurseiYes or others.»We toay, 
with 4s RIttcU tcasiOD mid i^bnety^. 

. ft.S'; pestilence, and laugh, at our 
bwti'Of country's ruin. ' Ifvtbe Sins 
we this levity are committed hy 

ether ;^||i^we make ourselves ffsrlakcfs 
with ; hut jf they are our own, w© 
ioAftn^ ..file resentment, and t^bublethc 
guilt w them. For he who is ashamed 
t^.hisssin confesses still the justice and 
obiigan^ of the law he transgresses; 
tsome siseds of grace arc yet alhe in bini» 
which • due culture and applicmiom 
infty be,, improved to his recovery 
example at least is 1< ss infective, emd if. 
he perishes iiuhis iniquity, he falls alone, 
and does not involve others m liis ruin ; 
but' he who lauglis and sports at his sin, 
not only offeinls, but delies God ; he de¬ 
clares against the authority, and disowns 
the obligation, of ills lawn. Such a con¬ 
duct dares light and disc<ivfry ; the sinner 
triumphs and glories in his crimes, and 
fui'ir» a party against religion, and there¬ 
fore will be answerable not only for lus 
own commissions, but for the tliousands 
Uiat fall, besides him, and the ten thou¬ 


sands whom he encourages in the same 
iinpiom^ presumptions. 

In order to check this growing evil, 
and resign an ofllncc si» provoking to 
God, adlno pernicious in its eflects, on 
the virtue and happiness of mankind, let 
us every one, .with a serious and fixed at¬ 
tention, reflect on that holy upd dreadlul 
presence before whom we stand; Uiaf the 
eyes of our Judge are always over us, 
atmnd 'our going out and our coming io. 
behold, observe, and record every action 
of our lives. Let us remember, that for 
©very idle word we must give an account 
to his Justice; that even the most inuo' 
c^t parts of our mirth will escaiic well, 
if they are reckoned among our pardon- 
abieinlSrmitU’s. But .where things serious 
and jamred, where God and’ religion, 
yrbete.thc transgression of his laws, and 
die penalties he has annexed to them, arc 
'* ^fti^jec^ of on impious mirth, be we 
i.4s» tilings are noUxl in his 
t. (characters of guilti; 





also; ^ml to ©x press qur 

k ingdimirf and our afleci^giis^ ya kertic^' 

by an op^and 

Qtfeacls him/. 

sely^ 

oif1f;iSSe 

afllxmt his majesty^ 
pkaamav inust. 
traitors' to itfe; 

racy w'ith hia enemfes.f nf.. thisiK' 
appear with zraldh the.canseof.G^,ftnfl 
declining virtue, and not Tidii 

gion, which no arguments, cab' 
be jested out of the world by thi? 
of fools. l,et neither the wit' nor figure' 
of the criminal prevail with us ap¬ 
plause to encoura^,- or silence-'-to 

appi'Ove lus proiauc liberties; but let uif 
treat every sin witli the resentment it tie-' 
serves, and every ofl’ender with reproof 
and correction. If those among us who 
truly fear God, and are concerned for 
his honour, would unite in sueb'a con¬ 
duct, the eflert of it would soon appear. 
Virtue wouhl reiuiue courage and con¬ 
fidence, and vice be driven to covert and 
retin-ment. Credit and applause would 
attend religion, and '>banie wonld be the 
promotion of foiils. But whether the 
attempt succeeds in these efll'Cts or not, 
Jet us ivmember that Gofl requires, it at 
our hand*-; will acknowledge and reward 
our honest zeal, and make us large amends 
for any iiu-onvonieiicc we cun sutfer 
from it. But if either through shame or 
cowardice we decline this duty, of us 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed, before, 
his Father and the holy angelsi . - 


SERMON LV; 

By Dr. Rogers. 

Virtue and Piety our best Security. 

1 Pet. Hi. 13 , 14 .' 

'Who is he tliat will harm you, if ye be follovors 
of that wairh is ^rooil ? 

Blit, and if you sufihr fdir righteousness ssk©, 
happy are ye. r '! ^ • 

' ' . 

This epistle the'apostle of the^drc ftpiy ^ 
cision addressess ^'th'e JiftWfSvKtf 
dispersion, a^r be an^,Pap}'had 
upoa, their 
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of the gospel. He begins with exhorting 
them to a geiteml purity of life, ancNioli- 
ness in ail manner of converst^on/fipom 
a ^variety of Christian motives; from the 
expectation of that inberitaoceintorrupti* 
ble and tihdefiled, reserved for them in 
htaven; from the holiness of that God 
arho had called them, the,regeneration 
they, professed, and the dignity of that 
rei^on into which they were adopted, 
being M lively stones btfilt up in a spiri¬ 
tual hmtsc, an holy priesthood, to otlTcr 
up spirifu^ sacrifice, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ. To these motives he 
proceeds to add this consideration, that 
by such fcctmduct they would engage the 
esteem of those who were without, the 
Gentiles, among whom they lived; that 
Vhereds they were ready to speak against 
them as evil-doers by beholding their 
good works, they might be induced to 
^orify God. He then descends to some 
duties of a more especial tendency to pro¬ 
duce these good cficcts, such as obedience 
of .subjects to their civif governors, and 
of secants to their masters, and that not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the frpward. He them presses, as recom¬ 
mended by the same arguments, the 
relative duties between husband and wife; 
mid finally, a general unanimity among 
the brethren, an affectionate love and 
tenderness towards each other, and pity 
and courteousness towards ail nun. And 
to the. motives before suggested be fuithc-r 
adds, that a compliance with the com¬ 
mands of the gospel in those instanct's of 
duty, uas the nmst effectual way to 
secure their outward quiet and happiness; 
for thus the rsalmist bad assured them ; 
He thtU will lore lifty and see good daySt 
let him r^'rain his tongue from etil, and 
his lips that they speak no guile: Let 
him eschew eri/, and do good : let him 
seek peace and ensue it: For the eyes 
of Aha Lord , are over the righteous^ and 
his ears are open to their prayers. j\nd 
besides the as&urancc which the promise 
of God gave them, that these effects 
should attend such a behaviour as he 
recommended, they .might conclude it 
from the.natural tendency of the duties 
themselves; for who is he that sbali harm 
you, if'ye bp followers of thah which is 
gpodf But, and if it should.happen' 
i^tUbmise; if notwtth^Miditig «U 


care and innocence; the malice and 
wickedness of men should retuntevil for 
good; and persecute them for^dohag their 
duty, they might then take.to themselves 
this great satisfaction, that tht^y suffered 
for righteousness sake, aod wereiantitled, 
by. the promises oLthc gospel to & dis- 
tinguisb^ mcasure of rcwanl;' -13ie con- 
cliuions which manifestly arirndousfroro 
this ^rtpljure arc, . , . 

I. T'hat a steady practice tff the duties 

prescribed by the gos^, is. the- wisest 
and mwt effectual provision against those 
afflictions which are derived ots us from 
the malice and passions of mecr.- Never¬ 
theless, 1 .I"- : 

II. That this provision will riot always 
be effectual to secure us from these .afflic¬ 
tions ; that the innocent, notwithstanding 
this defence, will sometimes suffer, yea 
suffer for being innocent. But then, 

ill. He who has made this provision, 
will find support, and even happiness, 
under the worst that can befal him. from 
this reflection, that he suffers for righte¬ 
ousness sake. 

And, I. Wc arc here taught. That a 
steady practice of the duties prescribed by 
the gospel, is oar wisest and most effec¬ 
tual firovisiOn against all those afflictions 
wliicli arc derived on us from the malice 
and passions of other men. <And how 
large a jxjrtion of that scene of misery 
which occurs to us in human Ii|L is to be 
assigned to this class, wc neeirno other 
proof than our own daily observation and 
experience. Let us examine the several 
triiics of mourners whom we meet in - the 
world; lot us attend to the cries of' the 
oppressed, to the destitute exile, or the 
solitary captive in the dungeon ; in sum, 
let us inquire into the soui>cc of ail those 
various instances of public ^ or private 
calamities which afflict mankind; and 
wc shall soon be convinced, that thv fair 
greater number of them iwcowix^ to the' 
tyranny, or malice, the envy, trtaicheiy, 
or rcvcngc.of unrighteous men. Now, 
firom -tiieMt evils, no skill or cunning of 
the world ban give ss a security, oquu to 
that prescribed to us by our holy religion; 
for, in the first place, if we serve ..and 

E lease Ood in the duties of our stations,; 

e himself (as the apostia: here olwhpw 
from psalmist) has promised 
our protector* ' That 
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in wh(»e bandstnx! al< evijpts of IHe; who. 
dkectf .tfae wili«, and ovep>roles the paasU 
DM of has assured us» that hia cyoa 
af« over ^ righteous,.tha^ bo evil sl^U 
rom« nigh bH dwelling, neither shell the 
wiehed approach to hurt hitn, and that 
he vatu' anake^ even hit enemies to be at 
peace wfUt him. - But the apoitle,in my 
text/particularly directs us to 
that the duties enjoined by tlie 'gDsq;)el, 
are iii' their nature a guard and teCbrity 
to us from these evils, i ; 

So long as the distinctions of good and 
evil are acknowledged in dm world, the 
actions’commanded by^our holy religion 
must be approved under the tbrmcr chtt* 
ractei^' blow this distiuction/iwas not 
made^'and these opposite characters affix-. 
ed to the aetjons of men, from a mere 
speculative and abstract consideration of 
their ii.'Uores, but with a manifest relation 
to their effects,.and the influence they 
had on the happiness of mankind j Those 
actions were by* general cemsent denomi¬ 
nated good, which conduce to private 
and social felicity; and thi>sc evil, which 
disturbed the peace of the world, or 
were injurious to the public or private 
interests of men. But among all the 
schemes of morality which have been 
recoaimendt'd to the world, none ever- 
appeared so exactly calculated for the 
happiness of men as that revi'aled and 
enjoined in the gospel. Natural reason 
approves me justness and excellency of 
every precept in it, and wherever it had 
lK‘,fore differed from these dinH'tions, is 
forced to acknowledge its own error. Wc 
may therefore conclude, that a conduct 
agrteable to these excellent rules of life, 
must lay a general obligation on the gra¬ 
titude of mankind, and procure esteem 
and benevolence to the man whom it 
adorns.' The most savage utd wicked 
disposition cannot but discern something 
lovtfy/ and' endeabh^ ia thO meek and 
mereffuly.the affabk and>courteous, iii 
the man wbagoet about doing good, and 
expends his charity even to his 
enebllito. Tbe villain hinuelf feels a 
secrsg/impiession of awo when ho ap- 
pMate4«s so venerable a ehameter: be 
CttMOtinjuretum without some remorse, 
aa^j^bandi strikes wiiii reluctaney. 

thaftwaoleoticm,of. this. cbMuptcr 
us, if we^cpaiU 
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der,tbaf^the most hai^bareus temper oflencr' 
cxe^ itself’ under the i, appearance ’of 
revei^t 'jifaau of voluntary and u^jj^ 
veked misefakfe g|id ivriU idtkaya^^ 
voap.to plead mitevkfe^e'riksm^tmdit 
o^sorndteal oc seeming iiijiUi^, 'Now, 
if our conduct b*<g<»varBcd % tho ii»«: 
offensive rules dFthc^ospel/'we have.tbo 
security of provoking rioney ^O'lneefc, 
the humble, the patient diseipl£ ofGlaist,. 
not only defrauds, injures, pr-/'Opmussrs' 
no man, but has every pmsiori^nder 
govenunent and discipline, andl conse¬ 
quently raises no enemy to..bimse}f by 
^contempt, none by censure, none by ^ 
envy, llis pursuits of this life arc calnr 
and inoffensive, llo dors not willingly 
cross tho projects, or break into th^ 
schemes, of the worldly and ambitious W 
and if he happens to be engaged in acorn- 
petition (as sometimes he unavoidably 
may be) he confliu’S himself to the bounds 
of jtisticc and sobriety; his disputes are 
managed without tiercencss and bitterness, 
without slander and detraction: and 
though he cannot permit himself to ac¬ 
knowledge right to be wrong, justice to be 
injustice, yet rather than be the 'occasion 
or any extensive evil, or of hindering any 
general good, he is prepared to give up 
llis own interests, and recede even from 
the most equitable pretensions.' 11a will 
avoid, in the whole course of his actions, 
not only what is really evil, but also, so 
fir as it is possible, all appearance of it, 
'i'his is the temper, and this will be the 
conduct, of all who sincerely obey the 
gospel, and are truly iniluenced by the 
spirit of it: a conduct which, so far as 
any rules of life can effect it, must disarm 
nwice itself, must reconcile the friend¬ 
ship and affections of men to us, and not 
only give the wickcil no provocation to 
harm us, buciu a great measure disable 
him trom dcang it. A general esteem is it¬ 
self a real protection, 'i'he injuriesofleicd 
to a good man will be resented with an 
universal detestation, and cvciy man's 
hand will be aimed against him who in¬ 
flicts thcmi. 

I'ho' protection of 4bis character wHl' 
appear still rarther, if we recollect th&t 
the most considerable injuries we>'^ari''' 
receive, roust be inflicted undtr kome 
oolour of with the-priHcnte of 
oxfituting pubbc^lawsj'or td' 
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the covert of theai. - For though we should 
suppose all esteem, for virtue, alir^ards 
of; Gojiscicijce, to h«^|ut off by 
malire-ttsdif will be ^ersome restraiot- 
th%cLvtl laws ofc\'ery cbramuntly, 
and > 00 ^ care to expose itself to;&e ^^alp< 
ties of them. Npw the ends of -society 
TiequiFti, tJiax the laws.of every community 
s|>oul4.in.gcneraJ intend the defence and 
encouragement of those who do well, 
and the terror and.punishment of evil 
doer^.,. Law's, as the apostle observes, 
are not ioade for the righteous and good, 
but for the, lawless and unruly, for the 
utyust and the oppressor,^for the mur-, 
* derers of fathers, and the murderers of 
mothers, for the liar and the. perjured, 

4 nd if there be any other thing that is 
ontrary to sound doctrine. But against 
the just and the merciiut, the temperate 
and thcipcabi'ablo ; against such there is 
BBO law. And conse(|ucntly, they who 
are followers of that which is good, have 
not only the general protection of inno* 
ccnce, but act under die professed favour 
and defence of all laws; neither can they 
be brought under censure from them, 
unless their conduct be representf-d under 
some character of evil; an attempt of 
some difficulty,.•seven lo the siibtilest 
malice, and which will not very often 
succeed, where, the action is pertectly 
conformable to the rules of the gospel. 
Something or oliier will generally be 
found wanting, such prudence and eir- 
cumspection at least, such guard against 
appearances us our n'ligion advises, 
where an innocent person or action is in 
the ordinary*course of justice rendered 
obuo.sious to the law. 

us suppose the case which was 
chieidy in the ajiustle’s view, that the civil 
government should disfavour us as it did 
the ffrst Christians; these must bo ac- 
, knowlctlged to be circumstaaccs in which 
out religion can give us the least prolec* 
tion; yet, if wo be followers of that 
which IS gopd, -if we act up to the holy 
rules we, proteM,’if we obey our supe¬ 
riors as fat; as our religion directs, if wre 
mind ot^own business, confine ourselves 
to thC|i|^ie8 of our tlation, and be pure 
and'jj^ceable as wo aro commanded to 
be, 4 conduct must be attended 
wiih.tife utmost security,’ that such cir¬ 
cumstances can |)ossibiy admit ; we shutl, 
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in a great mcaaurc, out off odl occctlidn/ 
even feotn these-who aeek'Oecfsiion^'Chiit 
they.nuy b«»«wbercd^tp:af;cusemil^ And 
the most tynumicid goverAmbat^ttstmot 
only be'without iony just from 

such a behaviour) hut ib' mart 
through>all those rttles on wMch^a^hap^ 
piness of^kty depends,'.* and Miven ;jaot 
against ^its -own true intcrestsu-hefere it 
canhaiyiua. Frcnn what bto'Mwd sug¬ 
gested on this head, 1 presume stiAhay ap¬ 
pear, that a conduct of life agrecahle to 
the pilbepts of our religion, noloidy re¬ 
commends us to the- special protection of 
God, but naturally erm^es theffrilg^ship 
and incii^tidn of maimind to ttaj' fMtts us 
under the defence of a general?^ esteem, 
off'ers no provocation to malke-itsd^ -and 
very much restrains even its power to 
hurt us, and consequently is our best se¬ 
curity against the effects of it. 

But a perfect exemption from injuries, 
the present condition of human lUc will 
not permit us to bope^^r; and therefore 
the apostle must not be here understood 
as affirming universally, and without cx- 
ce})tion, that if we are. followers of that 
which is good, it will be■ impossible for 
any one to harm us. It was sufTicieijl to 
his purpo.se of rvconiniendiiig innocence 
and virtue as our wisest choice, if therulo 
gimerally holds; if innocence is better 
guarded, and less exposed, and affords 
upon the whole a greater security, than 
the most refined expedients Of secular 
cunning can give us^without it. Unless 
the assertion wi re thus limited, it could 
not be reconciled to those many predic¬ 
tions of Christ and his apostles, by which 
they prepared their converts for di^fuss 
and pei-secution from a prejodicci^world, 
and wouhl be refuted in the example of 
their own most holy life and hftttN suf¬ 
ferings. In prevention-* of alt iliisuJco 

therefore, it is *.* 

II. • Here supposed by the ap^le^'tihat 
the provision he' recommends will net al¬ 
ways prove effortuai, - but that thfe righ¬ 
teous' may sometimes suffer, yeas- suffer 
for righteousncsfsakc. And this we shidl 
easily account for, if we consider, ** •• • 
1st, That therd always were, and "ever 
■will be, some mdn so exceedingly wickedi 
so abandoned to their lusts* and 
as to break through idl the bodds' 
titude, and even nature m 
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cotiiMi 0^ them,;' siudi im niurdcrera^ 

ot‘ i9dth«n; atid 
fr«m thcM^ih# mote v^nertilii^ inaoccnce 
caoAot al^A^s.iJba a protaetioa, * ^ 

* gctod actions wiR ;]wt 

fiw^Sja^ar in tj^r pn^r character, 
notLvtithsptoiyQg .oai^:gn^^ care. A 
vci^- gt^ ntan may ^vtmt some-degrees of 
pru^^» and a'very good action .some 
circmaitonces winch may be necessary to 
place them in a due light;; and thetefoic 
it may^not^appear. strange to us if they 
(U-e . sometimes mistaken, and opposed 
even by men, who are in general lovers 
of tUo^ -who arc goc^, and friends to 
virtulii;" All moral virtue, \vh know, con¬ 
sists in'<» medium, and is on either side 
parted as it were but by a line,, from its 
opposite vices : and when the action ap¬ 
proaches on cither side to the line of par¬ 
tition, it is easy even for a good nnui to 
mistake it, and jnuch easier for malice to 
represent ic as an excess, and expose' it 
to the R'proach and penai^es of a trans¬ 
gression. We must reliect, 

adly, That no human virtueds perfect, 
without a mixture uf some real failings 
and imperfections. Surprise, Aveakness, 
or passion, will sometimes Iw'tray the 
bt‘st of us into actions «iot defensible; and 
these >ve must always expect to be ag¬ 
gravated by the eru'inios of virtue, and 
represented to onr greatest disadviuitagc. 
They arc fond of Icssi'niiig the dispai'ity 
of tbeir own character, and bringing the 
virtuous down to a ^vcl with themselves ; 
and therefore they never fail of objecting 
such defects in a good man as a proof of 
his hypocrisy, that liis vices arc really as 
grant as their own, and only the more 
I, for being covered under a 
of virtue. When wc attend to 
these rafiections, we cannot be surprised 
if good men and good actions arc some¬ 
times, mistaken, often misrepresented, and 
sufler what, is (Hily due to evil actions 
and evil-doers, j , 

And. this .we may apply particulai-ly to 
what, as I. ubservetl, was chiefly in the 
apoi^e's view in the scripture before us : 
the jresrmments of the publiq mamstrate, 
w.hq^>power extending, farther,than all 
^er, awxi\ itiic inflictions of it must be 
^.^matmt uf temporal ^ the misr 
lakl^ ap^ioatijpns of it the greatest of 
^tajmral i|:^i^„ - 

-% 


dongc^i 

pretend 


Now 'when we oonsKlar<d;li^-our'a^ 
tiona^anhot cotneto*tbe4Mtied off^oits 
in^tlHU‘high st s^i to., but i» ttoa arc 

that gen^iiUy tlmlmgh seVwal 
cun^-eyaimes; and thafc if ai^ =o^ 6f thihse 
he pi^al or unjo^, Otur heh^oorjoii^ 
not apprar to them -m'iiff' jpi^peirf^ 
racter; if we observe at tSe .same twie 
by how many strong passihns i>f"fliterest, 
ambition, or revenge, they who l.ccni'it 
the favour ot a pnnee aiu tempted to 
disdtedit others, to represent th^ as 
evil-doers, unfit for his trust, dis-aftected 
to his person ^nd government, and ene* 
mies to the civil peace; how easy it is 
for ’ malice to find or make colours for 
such suggestions, how irresistibly aw 
they intused by continual applitailious* 
and how diliicultly removed by those 
who are accused ? When, I • say, wfc 
take these and many other circumstances,' 
wliicli will easily occur to us, iifto om* 
tliouglits, we cannot wonder if even gtiOd 
princes are soinelinios imposed on, and 
pr(>vokeil to treat us evil-doers pertons of 
the greatest merit and innocence. It was' 
by these evil arts and insinuations that 
not only a Nero and a Di^mitian, but 
even a 'I’rajan aiul Ai||uiiinu$, merciful 
and virtuous princes, were prevailed on 
to persecute a religion, the must harm¬ 
less and inoflonsive, and the most friendly 
to government that ever appeared in the 
world. • ' 

Nay, sometimes it must be expected to 
happen, that virtue itself may be the 
direct and immediate occasion' of our 
suffering. Wc have U'forc oljservcd, thfU 
wicked men have even by principle and 
constitution a secret muipiuby to good 
men, by which.they arc prepared to do 
every thing that may lessen their esteem, 
and render .them-vile and infamous in 
the eyes of the world : and asptiuishmcnt. 
is in common opinion a presumption' 
of .guilt, in the same, propofrtion that 
wicked,men .are possessed ol power, gotal 
men muste-xpeetto suiter. Their virtue 
itself renders them offensive to mcfi 
hardened in a contrary disposition; .theic 
lives are a continual n'proach to Vic^ 
and their actions must often in 
pf duty cross upon ,tls;e,^pbemcft and olv 
struct the designs, ;Of unrighteoufttpo^'ec. 
It is a conumui) rcinairic ^ the Ud^ian 
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historians, that undRr some of their bad 
empcrora, it was a dimgerous thing to be 
virtuoas, *tid' that were lorci^ to 
disscmbhs their fnqnjl'hnd distinguish 
themselves by some nSniohable vices, to 
avoid'.tbe the jealousy ahd resentments 
of'those iii power: but this our holy relt* 
•gion will never pennir us to - do. If we 
thus please nlenv'we cannot also be the 
servant! of Christ. We are not at liberty 
to decline the obedience sve owe to any 
-onecuntnand of God, in TOmpliment to, 
the passions of men. And if the dbties 
of our station re<]uire Us to stand in the 
gap, and oppose ourselves to the over- 
dowing of ungodliness, to succour the 
injured, and. appear in defence of the 
oppressed, we are bound to act up to the 
occasion, though in every such case it is 
evident that our religion and virtue will 
be so fax from a protection to us, that it 
must provoke the utmost resentment 
from the powers of the world, and derive 
the whole storm of their wrath U{>oq our 
heads. 

Blessed be God the fundamental laws 
of our constitution, and the jii«'ticc of our 
government, secure us, as tar as wc are 
capable of being secured in this world, 
'from'all apprehensions of this kind, and 
ei.i’ouragc us to hope that hmocenco and 
virtue, a firm arlhcrenee to the faith and 
duties of our religion, cannot suffer among 
us under public resentment, but through 
such mistakes or misrepresentations as no 
human polity cun provide .gainst. But 
tbC'Case before supposed is manifestly 
possible. The sword of the magistrate 
has been even intentionally drawn against 
virtue and religion, and thcrefine may 
be again: and should wc set this case 
wholly aside; yet whep we consider how 
often public justice, and the most up¬ 
right ^ministration, will be imposed on 
by invidious suggestions, hoW impossible 
it Js to guard against talse Mxusations 
aupported by perjury^ tfpd, that so long 
as malioa or ambition, envy or revenge, 
arc ftidaid among Tnankind, instances will 
sot^hr-awnti^ of iheit uaii^kWouspnuv 
tic^ i we may be sure tO/£iKl,ftt all times 
"giwQiid enon^ fbttthe suppoflfibii inmiy 
text^^that the fthitocent may aOfhetimes 
iniflkr, iwy suf6spifvW*^p6|fgbteotisne8i 
ioke. ■ ‘ 

«> the wbel^ •> 


' That 'the |»ece<Uiig assertion 
apdstlc is to be taken, with its'proper 
restriction^ is generally not universally 
trpe.' OenetnUy, and in ’thli ordinary)^ 
4fenirs6 of thins^,' they. Who oio followers’' 
of that which is good, will be pnAetied 
frotn harm, and "therefore, noEwithstand-' 
ing these exceptions, virtue dnd inno¬ 
cence are our’wiwjst choitrd, arid render 
us for more secure- both firoiii priVs^e and 
public injuries, than they call' be who 
mftt (n the unrighteous arts of' worldly 
cunning, and strengthen themselves in 
their' ungodlim-ss. And tliis was surejy 
enough to recommend such-a condixec to 
our choice and prcTercniCC'x 'more cer¬ 
tainly than b here implied', the maxims 
of human life, and the wisest directigtns 
for present happiness, will not admit of. 
But the apostle carries the argument still 
farther; and supposing the worst that 
can befall us in exception to his general 
rule, yet still he persuades us to be fol¬ 
lowers of that which is good : for if we 
have inath.' tliis provision, if we have with 
us a ronacience void of offimee, we shall 
find support and even matter of joy, from 
this ivficction, that we'suffer for righte- 
ouMu-ss sake, and be Induced to think 
the atiliction itself an honour and happi¬ 
ness to us. Which is the third general 
conclusion from my text, which 1 pro¬ 
posed to insist on: a floctrinc of great 
iniporranec, and which deserves to be 
farther enlarged on, than the present 
opportunity will pegmit. 


S E R O N LVIi 

. ■ * ; 

By I)r. Roofias. 

Virtuifand Piety our best Sltetority. 

t ^ .1 • ' ^ 

•f Pit. in. I3t,14 - *' 

Who is he that will harm you, if ya be Colluwera 
v>t that whiL-b is g od ? 

But, itn<l if yon sofler fdr rlghtet>ush«»s .sake, 
happy are f e. • - ; 

I'flu import of thi'tseripture t proposgi to 
consiUef-ih these three conclusions, which 
seemed fully -to. eomprebead the Inten¬ 
tion of the holy writer :* •• 

h That «. atoad/'pfsetiee of»lhedu{lAi 
prcscribcd-'by lbego»p<d,IMi«wis«tfNutd 
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effkctual provision against th«e evils 
. vliicb»vr9 are jexposed to from tke jnalioe 
and. |)^skms .of men. Neyer^lessi 
a . XI., proYision wUl iKrt alwa^ 

be to secure us from tKoae^vlls 

tbat,.^ Xnn^cent, notwitbs^ding this 
dclbimet juay wmetip^ ^^tiiTer, yea suffer 
for bei^g innocent. 

III. Xic who has m^e this provision 
will find .support, and eve^i happiness, 
under the worst that can be&ll 4iim, from 
this -reflection, that he suiters for righ- 
tcouat^ sake. , 

lii treating the former of these heads, 
X endjQ^Vuurcd to shew, that tlio good and 
virtuous have a special interest in the 
)rutcction of God: that the conduct of 
ij[c, imidied in this character, is itself a 
security to us, that the duties enjoined by 
oiu* religion arp» iu their nature, such as 
not only offer no provocation to malice 
itself, but very jnuch restrain its power to 
harm us: such as recommend us to 
general favour and esteem, and oblige the 
gratitude of mankind to shew kindness 
ai^ benevolence tovi^ards us; such as put 
us under the professed protection of all 
laws, and which it is the intorc-st of the 
magistrate to defend and encourage. But 
then, 

II. I observ'ed, that tliis general con¬ 
clusion admits several exceptions. That 
wc must sometimes expect our good to Iw 
evil spoken of, misunderstood even by 
good men, and invidiously represented 
by wicked men; a^ under these appear- 
ances of evil, be aflifided with public or 
private resentments,and derive on us such 
treatment as is due only to evil-doers. 
Nay, that sometimes our virtue itself may 
be thwMKCasion of our sufferings, and a 
firm pmcverance in duty, the immediate 
provocation of wicked men to harm us. 

And therefore, to obviate these objecp 
tions, and repdec the persuasion of the 
aposde, to follow tb^ which is good, com¬ 
plete ^d effcctnal, Ris necessary for us 
to attend to what he suggests in the 

illd place, That if we have made the 
provision he recommends, if wc have been 
Ibljowen of that which is good, though 
our ijonocence may sometimes fail of pro¬ 
tecting us from sutferings, it wiU give us a 
lull equivalent in supporting us under 
them; najr, w&may find reasons not only 
to hear the M^Gtiou with {Mtience, hut 


even to esteem ^nfdves happyirwbeuevdt 
we su|ER(r ibr right^usness take*' 

The appltcahodjjl this noble motive of 
our islMp 1 reserved % your 

.present meditati«5r. - , . 

And becanae thn fouadatioli'' of thu 
support under suficringSiii.lhoitmoccnco 
of the sufferer, and atea ai» ^pt to takp 
to themselves the comfort of suflering £>r 
righteousness sake* when, they have no 
title to this pica; and either tbnou^ 
partiality or hypocrisy pretend conscienco 
antk ob^ience to God when they really 
suffer as evil-docr% it will be proper 
for us, 

1st, To inquire when we may be satis¬ 
fied that wo suffer for righteousness sake. 

1 shall then shew, 

2dly, The support and comfort which 
will arise to us from this reflection, 
whenever wc can tnily apply, if to our 
sufferings. , - 

As to injuries of a private nature, 
which How from the malice of particular 
men, if vve have given just provocations 
of resentment, or such as, in a common 
estimate of the passions of mankind, may 
be expected to irritate their revenge, 
though the avenger iimy sin in his resent¬ 
ment, yet the evils produced by it must 
be rc*ceived by us as tlie effi>cts of our 
own misconduct, and cannot be charged 
to tlie account of righteousness, unless 
the action be such as we are boqnd in 
strict duty to God or our neighbour to 
perform. 

But injuries of this kind, and the occa¬ 
sions of them, being less capable of rule, 
and less considerable in their effects, than 
those which arc derived from public 
power; and these latter being princi¬ 
pally, if not only in the apostle’s view, 
in this scripture 1 shall chiefly attend to 
these. 

The only cases in which we can suffer 
for righteousness sake, under the inflic- 
tionsof publiC'puwer, are cither when just 
laws arc unri^teously applied in the ex¬ 
ecution, or when the law itself is Ainjust, 
and requires us to do what a. superiw 
law forbids, , . 

As toitnsfintctts#, correptaod wicked 
OS the world is, viftuoaodiUBticeconfiuut 
stiU to bo venonal^ D9ntoB,..to which, die 
most dissolute wdll not openly renounce 
their title^i a.hd eihl^tdi^y^.the mosk 
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unrighteous l^er was never professedly 
exeited in tlu» oppression of virtue and 
Innocence .as suth, fafljLinder the ct^lgur 
and, su^tstion of M^Htrime, ackn^w* 
l«;dge4>!h gonetral to dal^e the' indiedon. 
N6\^ift>a man be .really guilty 'of die 
criiMt,', ^objeslcdj' however virtuous or 
prusO'Worthy he. ma^ be in other pails 
prhis character,, he cannot pretend that 
his punishment is unjust, or that he suf¬ 
fers, fdr righteousness sake. Nay, if he 
has not taken due <'are to* guard against 
the appearances of evil, if his conduct 
luts the outward murks^ or symptoms of 
guilt, the miiifttei-s of public justice can¬ 
not be charged with iniquity for resenting 
it, ill a maimer agreeable to the laws of 
that community- in which they preside. 
Human justice can look no fartlicr than 
tire overt* action, and the apparent rim- 
racterstif it ^ anti therefore, whatever any 
one suflet;s under such legal prosumpti* 
ons of evil, he must take as a^nse(|Uoiie(‘, 
if not his guilt, yet of his great imlis- 
cretiou. 

In the second cUsSO, when tlic matter of 
the law is such as falls properly under 
the direction of a human legislalnre, i. c. 
either such aelion.s as arc of prior ohliga- 
lion, by* the dietati's ofu superior law ; or 
such as aiv left iiidid'ercnt, ncitlier com¬ 
manded nor forbidden by any law of God, 
lK;sitive or natural; whatever wc sutli'r 
lor disolicdiencc to such laws, cannot be 
on account of cunscieiu'c towards God, 
or for righteousness sake; for where the, 
auction enjoined is a duty of prior obliga¬ 
tion by the law* of God, man only requires 
under civil penalties, what God requires 
under natural or spiritual, and conse¬ 
quently wc cannot disobey the one, hut 
wc must at the same time disobey the 
other. And where the matter of the 
human law is such actions as are neither 
cctnantanded nor forbidden by God, it is 
evident, that by obeying such law of man, 
.we Cannot disobey, any law of God (for 
the law of God, in this case, is supposed 
perfectlj^Ient); for vtkerc there is no 
law no transgression. Objections 

agajS^iif^the law as inexpedient, or not 
OH^ucivc to the end it proppses, can be 

reason in consgiencq for decluiing 
.l^tcnce to it: .b^auie the nature of 
.fKioty reqotres, |hat in prudoitiaL con* 

' phiaratioDs, public authpii^ should joc^ 


for the whole, and conclude -thh, 
meats of wory private menil|Br.* 1 he» 
.siibjtxt therefore ciumot.act opnii^ to 
imy dutyji in submitting tgi 'miolu-# 
tiems.; s and coiitoqucn^, wbiJi^ej: ^ 
suffers in rofu.sar,.of such sutontjpiiom ^ 
suffers not. for righ^usness sake, but as 
an' 'evil-doer, an* opposcr of ai^thority, 
acting within the jusL limits of its power. 

If a. man mistakes the' hotuiii 4^ the 
action enjoihed, and under a. mispersua- 
siorrof const'iencc refuses’ obetKcoOe’to 
the law of his supcn<||^, as cqiuii^y to 
the laiv of God, as I'ummaudinj sofb^;* 
tiling whk'li he forbids, > or fotoidding 
something which he commands} in JthiS 
case it is plain,- 

1st, that the internal circuinstancc ^f 
the error which may pn&sihly^.excusc it 
before God, arc iindiscci;pablc by men. 
'i'hcy cannot certainly distiiip,ti.ish between 
a real and pretended persuasion of^jCOO* 
science; and if this plea Avere tp be al¬ 
ways admitted in cxemptiofl from punisli- 
nient, no laws would be of any force or 
use. here indeed it can be equitably 
pn>suiiuxl, that the error is purely in¬ 
voluntary, and the man •atwitbstauding 
it, innocent before God, and tlie action or 
exuinple have no manifest evil tendency, 
theix* may be reasons for human justice 
to al):ite of the severity of the law, and 
deal tenderly with the odendcr. But this 
must bo leU wholly to the judgment of 
those in authority: and if, in the result 
of their coiisidcratic|k they determine to 
inflict the pt'naltibs* the law^their sen¬ 
tence must b acquiesced in, and estccni- 
rd <*vcn by the offender iiims^* to be 
legally ju.st. And, 

‘Jd]}', With regard to the jUjd||||||||Fnt of 
God tqion the action, (on a pnflKption 
of which alone, either the^'satiafltetion of 
the actor’s conscience, ot the iiMfolgcucc 
of authority to him can nttimtaliy be 
founded,) before his approbathm e# tiie 
man, or his excuse of action cam .be 
presumed, the error must appear such as 
may .consist with an honest, uprig|^ and 
humble heart, free from pride 
nacy, and not biassed by. any con^t 
motive}-such.as a good man,i.au4^^gj^l 
subjeetj-with due attention, might .ikil 
into. But alas!, if we look* aver, the 
pretended luartyrolc^ics of lata ages, bpir 
many iostaitees occur to us, to which 
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cnkriw itself cannot extend these charac¬ 
ters numerous are the examples 

canoniatd for saints and confessors, \vho 
liHvc suffijred /or such crimes, as the 
(rst dictates of natural reason, the plain 
rules oCthe gospel, and the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of huisan society, con(|emu! 
suck actions, as the ignorance of tlicirna. 
ture must itself be a sin not to be excused. 
Nay, some of tliem have gcfne so far as 
to acknowledge the actions they ha\e 
committed to be simply, and in tnem- 
sclves evil, but Save pretended the pious 
cuds they sought by them sanctified 
tlic villainy, and changed its nature. 
Our ow'd history furnishes us with in¬ 
stances of more tliiui one kind of enemies 


intrusted with tht\defence of public'li¬ 
berties, to oppuM|with ’i^ai'th'c errors or 
oppressions adikinistf^idns; 

but in a privaiHPibn, the same WUms 
would be mutmy and sedition: He 
'out of his post and eanio^^>‘lin^ Wh^^ver 
inconveniences he d'efives otf h'iin^V by 
such a conduct, are but the just conse¬ 
quences of it: he suffers as an evjT-doi’r, 
as assuming such libeities as mu itiudii- 
sistent with any order or good 'govern¬ 
ment among mankind. It is otir dhty 
to oppose all unrighteousness, w'ithin the 
compass of our station; but it is not our 
duty lo go out of our station on any pre¬ 
tence, and intrude into an office which 


does nut belong to us. 


who have defended perjury, parricide, 
assassinations, and rebellion, to be law¬ 
ful, in ordc» to introduce their own 
schemes of religion and government, and 
subvert that established, while die profes¬ 
sion has been a zeal to assert the canse, 
and promote the glory of Cod; and to 
those who have suHwd in these wicked 
attempts, has bein ascribed the honour 
of martyrdom. Hut I trust we have not 
so learned Christ, and will never be per- 


I may add farther, that whatever may 
be the occasion of our sufferings, yet un¬ 
less we suffer like Clirtetians, with that 
meekness which our religion prescribt's ; 
if we betray a spirit of impatience knd 
revenge under our sufferings, we may 
not assume the character, or promise our¬ 
selves the reward, of those who Suffer 
for righteousness sake. 

The limits under which the apostle as¬ 
serts this eonclusion of iny text in the 


snaded, that the least evil can be justified 
by a pretence of jiromoting the gwate st 
^(xhI by it. The religion of the holy .le- 
sus abhors to be assisli d by such princi¬ 
ples as these; nor will he ever acknow¬ 
ledge those as confessors for him, wlio 
suffer, under the demerit of such crimes. 


preceding chapter, will, if duly altcndcd 
to, direct us in the application of it. 
T/iis (says he) thanl-VLottky, if a wan^ 
for comcirnce tozcards Go>J, endures 
grief' xufering urongjull^: for tehttt 
glory is if ze/ien ye be buffeted for 
ffoiir faults, ye shall take it patiently .* 


But farther; tlug|gh the principle and 
end by which we arc influenced he 
good, and the actions by which wc en- 
ilcuvour to promote it, be to some per¬ 
sons, and in some circunisUinces, not 
only^Mbful, but a duty ; yet if to us, in 
our Croons and circumstances, they are 
improt^r and uulaw'ful, whatever we suf- 


Jiut if, TL'lieii ye do nell,' and suffer for 
if, ye take it patiently, this z| acvrptahle 
to God, From which scripture it is evi¬ 
dent, 1st, That iiniess we suffer really 
tor conscience sake; 2dly, Though we 
suffer for conscience sake, yet unle.'.s wu 
suffer wrongfully, unless the actions, 
which under that persuasioii we ai'C led 


i'er in wnscquence of such actions, can¬ 
not be placed to the account of righteous¬ 
ness. ^ 

Tlius, for instance, the infliction of 
Coiporal punishment, aud. some cases, 
evtw^f death itself, may be the duty of 
a magistrate. But if a private person 
takes upon him to do this, his punish- 
weat will Ik* just, neither can he pretend 
‘that he suffers for righteousness sake. 

■ And so again, it may be the duly of 
ipprsons in some sfidiuiiB, and who are 


to, arc in their nature such a-s no pu¬ 
nishment is due to; and, 3dty, Unless 
wc take patienllj', even what wc thus 
wrongfully suffer, neither tlic tharaett-r 
described by the apostle, nor the* en¬ 
couragement here given to it, w ill beloug 
to us. 

These exceptions be'ing admitted, it will ■ 
be easy to <col!ecl when we may be truly 
ttaid to suffer for righteousness sftke. Ahd 
here it may be proper to premise'th^t an 
absedutc sinlOTs innocence, •mall pait» bf 
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our life, i$ n6t necessary to assui*e our 
title to the encouragement of my text; 
because if this \vcrej||||||£onditioii of it, 
it could never be ii|j|ped to any man 
living, or to any ca^e^nat can arise; it 
must then-fore be suflicient to our con¬ 
solation, if wc can apply the charac¬ 
ter to the particular occasion of our sul- 
ferings. 

1st, Then, ve may take to ourselves 
this comfort, vhen the action for which 
wc sutler is sui-li as we are iniinili-stly 
obliged to, whether it be the general duly 
of all men, or of all Christians, or the 
pailicular duty of our oHice and station 
in church or state. Tor every part of 
our duty, civil as well as what may 
strictly be called religious, is enjoined 
under the sanctions and encourugenu-nts 
of the gu6()el;*and therefore, lie who 
suffers for an act of civil justice proper to 
his station, will be inlillcd to the hup- 
I)incss hero promised, as well as he \\ ho 
suffers for professing the Christian faith. 
And though the Christian religion as 
such neither prescribes, nor admits any 
other defence against the oppositions of 
civil pow'or, than prayers and tears, rea¬ 
son and persuasion, and the inllueiiees 
of a holy inoilensivt- behaviour; yet w hen 
the laws of that religion are incorporated 
into, and made a part of the laws of 
the land, the subject has the same right 
of being protected by those laws, as by 
any other laws of that community. 'I'he 
profession of that religion becomes a 
branch, juui surely a most v.ilaable 
branch, of his legal propeily. And 
though his religion will not justify him 
in doing any thing in defence of this or 
any other claim, beyond the legal powers 
of his station ; yet whatever within tiiat 
compass it is lawful, or Ids duty to d<<, 
in assertion of any other legal right, from 
public or private attaui|i!s against it, it 
will be equally law till, or his duty to 
do; in assertion of this right: and con¬ 
sequently, whatev(*r he may suffer from 
the rc^iSttineiits of those whom he may 
be obliged to opjiose, will be us truly 
aufieiiiig for righteousness sake in one 
c^c as in the other. 

2dly, When wc suffer umler u mista¬ 
ken persuxtsion of duty, if the n,.turc of 
the action bo such ax. a good man might 


easily apprehend it, and wc have dis¬ 
passionately and attentively con^Mod it, 
and the motives that lead us to it; tnough 
this pli-a cannot without the greatest in¬ 
conveniences be admitted as a sutheiewt 
excuse before a human tribunal, because 
it cannot be discerned by man when this 
plea is real or pretended ; yet God, who 
sees tlu- integrity of the heart, and the 
innocence of the w-ill, will doubtless ad¬ 
mit it: and, though ho disapproves the 
particular action for which he suffers, will 
accept the nun as suffering for conscience 
sak(', and for his obedience to tliat great 
law of acting according to the best light he 
hud, or in those circumstances could have. 

In sum ; however dillicult it may some- 
times be, to judge for other men in tiicse 
eases, it cannot be often dilficnlt for an 
honest man to determine for himself. 
Others wo may pcrhajis imjtose on with 
prou-nccs of conscience, and piolesta* 
tions of iimoci'iico, but our own heart-? 
are not easily deceived: we cannot but 
know whether we arc really guilty of the 
facts charged upon us, or not. And as 
to the nature of the action, the rules 
and measures of our duty fin the most 
considerable parts of it) arc plain and le- 
gible to the meanest capacities; and in 
CiLses really iloubtful, it is neither hard 
to resolve wlu-re we should apply our¬ 
selves for information, nor how far wc 
should be governed by it: and as to the 
motives of our conduct, they must be in 
every one’s view, ||||^u oliservcs what 
passes in our own mind. If then we sin¬ 
cerely examine our actions by these 
rules, which if is manifestly in evtry 
one’s power to do, we cannot olten tnis- 
take a sin for a duty, luid con4i||ucntly 
caiiaot often bv at a loss to know, whe¬ 
ther what we iit any time sufler from the 
public or private resentments of men, be 
for righteousness sake, or not. Whatever 
by a due and attentive application ol th« 
jiroper rules of action ajipcars to be a 
duty of the station wc an; placed in, we 
are bound to perform, whatcvei penal¬ 
ties from our superiors, or whatever in¬ 
conveniences from the passions of our 
equals, oranferiors, it mtiy expose us to. 
And whatever wc suffer from either for so^ 
doing, ifw-e endure it with that meek¬ 
ness and resignation our religion pitt* 
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scribes, wc havQ tlio encouragement of 
* the to tliink it an honour and 

happiness to us ; which is the 

2d Point J undertook to prove. I’lus 
svias indeed a doctrine diflicultl^^ received 
at the first proposition of it by our Lor<l, 
a hard saving, which the aversions of our 
voluptuous nature tj) present pain enuld 
not easily lx* reconciled to; but yet we 
tind the same taught as a conclusion of 
natural reas«>n. Theie is notiiing n)o»‘ 
firqucntly asserted, aniiing ilie ina\inis 
even of healh(‘n inoralily, than the j'lory 
of suffering for virtue. 'I'liosc- are the 
c’ircumstanct's in which they delight to 
reprc'sent llieir hero, as the greatest 'ad¬ 
vantage to Ids character, and in whieli he 
shined with the most disiiiiguislied lustre. 
It is fnie indeed, that if tiu* manv line 
things they have said on this Mjiie are 
ralltxl to a strict oxaminatioii, the princi¬ 
ples w hence ifii’y argued appear hardly 
stnaig enough to bear tla* weight laid 
upon them, 'I'lie building was beautiful 
in the strucluiv, but weak in the foiuula- 
lion. 'I'he rewarding virtue wuh itself, 
and the paradox they adsa.ieed upon that 
.scheme, that a virtuous man could not be 
jnisoiable even in toiiiieiiis, were too \i- 
ssionury and romantic doctrine'^, to ex- 
IMJCt much intiuenee on the practu'e of 
inankiml. The conclu-ion w.is useful, 
and comluciu' to the happiness of nun, 
if tbt*y could be, prevailed on lojiciiM' 
.in eneouragenu'iii to great and good ae- 
lions, ami a supp # inider all the ilis- 
fiS'sses that (ould attend them; but still 
iliere was a defect in the ])nnf/ples it 
nas hiiill on, .iml till this was removed, 
ill the oratory of the pieaclier amounted 
only Itll^ds, that it was an o))iiiion of 
gwxl tendency, and that it was worth 
the while of mankind to be deceived into 
it. .Some few indeed among thi'iii ^en' 
tured farther, and encouraged men to 
liojKT a future recompense from the jus- 
tieuofGod for all they suflored in the 
cause of virtue. 'I’hey were here upon 
right ground, if they eoiild have main- 
taiiK'd it; but their arguments upon this 
pvvjspeict were but conjectural. Natural 
reaWn was here at tlie emi of its line; it 
.•itood upon the shore, and looked with so- 
licitude into the ocean of eici'nity. 'J’he 
cyo reached but a little way, and was 
then lost in clouds and darkness: some- 
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thing it w-as probablo might bo. beyond its 
present view, but what it was, or whe¬ 
ther any thing4|iH|ll> reason coul^ not 
with assurance^iRermine. And as it 
usually happens to persons who look 
with long attention on a prospect, where 
nothing is distinctly perceived, that some 
will fancy they see, and others for die 
credit of'being discoverers w'ill preUUid to 
set* \aiious appearances; so it was in 
this case; the fictions of poets, and the 
conjectures or vanity of phiiosophers, un¬ 
dertook to form various .scenes of tlii.s 
fen-n which were received ac¬ 

cording to the esteem of the leporters, or 
the credulity of the hearers; the one 
nerved to aiiiu'.e tlie superstilion of the 
vulgar, and the oilier the disputations of 
the curious, but in the result afforded no 
i.'ilioual satisfaction : the certainty of tire 
conclusion depended on the will of God, 
and could not otherwise be known but by 
revelation. 'The pix’sumption ind<*ed of 
.1 luture state was very great, and gene¬ 
ral among mankind; but it pirvaile'd 
not as a firm conclusion of reason, fi-om 
which few attcinjited, and none were able 
to deduce il with dear evidence, but ei¬ 
ther as a remain of original tradition, or 
as a j>ersu:i''ion agreeable to the intei'Cst 
and wishes of men. But what I would 
ol>^el•ve 1 nmee to my present purjxvse is, 
that if thevo dark views, and confused 
.'•cMiniK Ills of a luture state, were able to 
infuse into mankind siuli a coii'Ciousiiess 
of the dignity of their nature, and the 
I'i'-lionour of a base action, as -appciired 
among some of the heathens; it 'they 
could give firmness and courage to the 
innocent, and jiatienec, and even cheeri 
luiiiess, to sulleriiig virtue; in how much 
greater proportion must tlu*s>0 effects be 
derived from the prospects of the gos- 
jK'l ? 'I'lie veil i.s now drawn, the clouds 
and darkness vv hich intercepted our view 
dispelled, and the eye strengtheneil by 
f.ijlh is enabled to look into the awful 
scene, is assuri'd of the reality of the vi¬ 
sion, by a divine revelation in(iis|)4(tal)ly 
alte.sts'il, arid beholds m it such ii’wiirds 
and peiiajlies attending human actions, 
as jejider all their present consetjueuees 
trilling and iiK'onsidei'.'ible. 

'I'he (’hrisiian has always before him 
that sentence of his Lord, —ilo ami 
ilnm shalt live: tlie rule of his 4ut\% amt 
Z 2 
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Ills cnCouragei^fnt to perfq^ it. And 
though he is in general assured, that 
godliness has the praises of the life 
tbatnoAV is, as well littf that which is to 
come; and is ordinari^ and in its na¬ 
ture our best security from present evils, 
yet he is prepared to expect many excep¬ 
tions to this rule. He remembers that 
it is a condition of his profession, to 
•take up his cross and follow*his Master; 
TJidt vkoeter vcifl fife godlii in thh 
•world, jmust suffer i>crsccution: that 
iniquity will sometimes abound, and that 
his religion itself, and the duties it i)rc- 
scribes, will sometimes expose him to 
the malice and resentments of unrighteous 
men. But whenever this happen<!, he is 
prepared for the shock; he has a firm 
support in the promises of Clod, and the 
distinguished portion of glory whicli 
jiwaits his sufferings. He recollects with 
unspeakable pleasure those words of his 
Redeemer— Blessed are you when mm 
hate you, and persecute you, and speak 
all manner of evil tf you, for my sake 
and the gospel: rejoice andjie cvcecding 
glad in that day, for great is your ic- 
ward in heaven. He looks up to those 
great examples of his religion, who have 
gone before him in the same paths of sor¬ 
row : to the captain of his salvation, the 
author and finisher of his faith, who was 
made perfect through sufferings, far great¬ 
er and more undeserved than his: to 
apostles, prophets, and that noble army 
of martyrs, who had trials of cruel inoek- 
ings and scourgings, of bonds and impri- 
sonments, of racks and crosses, not ac¬ 
cepting deliverance, ibat they might ob¬ 
tain a better resurrettion. Supported by, 
these animating viev>s of his luith, and 
encouraged by so many glorious e.xain- 
plcs of the power of it, he cun triumph 
in the thidst of torments, and rejoice that 
he is called to the honour of suffering fur 
righteousness sake. 

Upon the whole then it appears to us, 
from the aptjsde's reasoning in this scrip¬ 
ture, J^t the promises of God, and the 
nature and tendency of the duties en¬ 
joined by our religion, assure us, that a 
qbhduct of life agreeable to it, is our 
isetf security from those manifold evils 
w'e arc exposed to in an unrighteous and 
passionate world: that it will generally 
assuage the mulice, and restrain the 


power, of those who would hurt us. And 
oh the contrary it is manifest, -tk^ivice 
and irrcligion arc far more obnoj^^s to 
these evils, offer greater provocations to 
the resentments of men, and arc less de¬ 
fended from the effects of them. But 
then it is also here supposed, that in 
the coiii'se of humnn affairs we must ex¬ 
pect frequent exceptions to those rules ; 
that it will sometimes happen to the righ¬ 
teous, according tt> the work of the 
wicked; that good and godly men may 
sometimes suffer, yea suffer for righteous¬ 
ness sake. But what, .shall we conclude 
from hciicc, that there is no profit in be-j 
ing followers of th.at which is good, and 
jnaking our way perfect? No, surely: 
tliere is still encouragement enough to 
persevere m duty, since the reffection o» 
our own innocence, and the promises of 
the gospel, are able to support us under 
the worst we can suffer iu consequence of 
it. The God whom we faithfully serve, 
we know to be our friend, a friend who 
will not leave us nor forsake us; who will 
either remove our burefen, or increase 
our strength to bear it; or, which is a 
prospect of still more encouragement, 
will reward the light affliction that can 
endure but for a moment, with a more 
exceeding and i-ternal weight of glory. 
A go<Kl man under these reflections is 
fortified against every event of life, liis 
heart is established, and will nut shrink, 
neither w'ill he fear what man can do 
unto him. lUl ^ 

But with the ungroly it is not so : os 
their vices ii -ider tliern more exposed to 
these evils; ,0 whenever they befaU 
them, they an* without hope or comfort 
under them ; the rejiroaches of God and 
man, and their own consciince, combine 
together to add weight and terfur to the 
atfliction, and leavA them fiir their last re¬ 
course to blasphemy and despair. But 
though we should nut bi* thus ab<indoned 
to sin, as this character seems to sup¬ 
pose ; though we may be able to reflect 
with pleasure on some parts of our con¬ 
duct, yet if in the particular instance of 
our affliction we sufler as evil-doers, we 
cannot but confe.ss that we suffer deserv¬ 
edly, a conviction which at once takes 
from us all the consolation of this scrip¬ 
ture, the applause of conscience, mid 
the prospect of reward from God. And 
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though we may ho^ comfortably, that 
GQd> 4 >pon our humiliation will pardon 
oui^,, and through the merits of Christ 
accept, our temporal suficrings in atone¬ 
ment for it, yet the joy that arises to us 
from this hope is mixed and alloyed with 
the tears of tlie penitent, and is not like 
that joy unspeakable, and full of glory, 
which shines forth in the triumphs of the 
martyr. 

Lotus then be convinced by this scrip¬ 
ture, and what has occurred to us in re¬ 
flecting on it, of what importance it is to 
our present as well as futun* happiness, 
to keep innocency, and take hcecl unto 
tho thing that is right. This will be our 
best guard in our passage through tiiis 
vale of misery, will give us courage 
and cltecrfulncss through the several 
stages of our journey, and support us 
under the various evils tliut attend us in 
it. And though a steady adlicrcnce 
duty may sometimes itself be an i>ccasioii 
of our sufleriug : yet in the multitude of 
these sorrows, die comforts that arise to 
us fromthe (finises of God, will be able 
to refresh'dur souls, will conduct us with 
patience, and even pleasure, through 
our trials, and infallibly bring us peace 
at the last. 

SERMON LVII. 

By Dr, Rogeus. 

The Death andJSuffcrintfs of Christ, 
foretold described. 

Preached on Good-Friday. 

Isa. liii. 5 . 

—————Hr was wounded for onr transgres¬ 
sions, be was bruised for our iiiiqnilUs: the 
chastisentent of uurtkiaee was u(iuii faiui, and 
by hisstripui wc arc healed. 

The death and passion of our blessed 
Lord, as it is the great article on which 
the whole Christian scheme is built, so 
our reflections on it suggest to us the 
strongest motives to ail those virtues and 
graces which qualify us to be partakers- 
of the benelits of it. 'Fhr di.seiples there¬ 
fore of the gospel can never loo often 
contemplate this endearing instance of 
Iheir Master’s love: but the piety of the 


church has particularly recommended 
this subject to our meditation in the pi». 
sent solemnity; we should nowunore 
especially cmi^^ our thoughts on what 
the Son of God todured for the redemp¬ 
tion of a sinful world- And I think there 
is no passage in holy scripture which re¬ 
presents this great event in more aflecting 
terms than the mournful eloquence of the 
Prophet in the chapter beforS? us. So 
V clear and distinct were the views in 
which the Holy Spirit revealed this ar¬ 
ticle to the faith of this his servant, that 
even the chosen witnesses of dur Lord's 
passion, who saw with their eyes their 
bleeding Master hang upon the cross, 
arc not mure passionate in their descrip¬ 
tions of it: He is despised (said he, vcr. 
y, 4. 7, 8, 90 and rejected of men: he 
teas sfrichen, smiiten of God, and of- 
Jilcted. He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep bfore his shear¬ 
ers IS dumb, so he opened not his'mouth. 
He teas taken from prison andfrom judg¬ 
ment. He teas cut off out of the land of 
the lix iug. And he made his ^rave tcith 
the teicked, and with the rich in his 
death ; thougli he had *pine no violence, 
nut her teas any deceit in his mouth. 

The end and intention of these sufferings 
of the Messiah, the Prophet reminds us 
of in' the words of my text, He teas 
wounded J'or our transgressions, he was 
bruised Jar our iniquities : the chastise^ 
nieut oj our peace was upon him, and by 
his stripes tee arc healed. 

'i'hib scripture may be considered ci- 
tlier, 

I. As a prophery, the manifest com- 
pleiioti of whieli, in the death and suf- 
I'erings of the blessed Jesus, is one of the 
strongest amuments to convince our faith 
that he was that very Messiah which 
should eoine into tho world. Or, 

II. We may consider it as a declara¬ 
tion of tlie end intended, and the eflcct 
obraineii by the pa'»sion of Uie Messiah, 
vi 2 . the atonement of eur sins, and the 
restoring us to a state of peace and friend¬ 
ship with God. I shall treat "each of 
these briefly, and procc-ed, 

HI. 'Po what I principally intend in 
this discourse, to suggest tliose medita¬ 
tions to our thoughts, and those affec¬ 
tions to our souls, which so sublime a 
subject, and so amazing an instance of 
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divine compassion, requires from us. 
Ami, 

1. The manifest completion of tins 
proplipcy, in the death and siiflerings of 
our Lord, is a convilfbirig argumonr to 
our faith that he is that very Messiah 
whi 'h should come into the world. 

That the adoration of a crucified G<id 
should bedilhcnhly roceiMsl hy the more 
inquisitive part of tin* gentiie world, wi* 

' arc iKjt so much to wonrlcr, because it 
vvtis a doetriiie that seemed, at first vit'w, 
contrary to the very idea of the fli\ine 
nature, and refuted even tu its princi}>le 
by the impassibility of the Dcitj. Ami, 
uhat particularly discouraged the n-cep- 
tiou of it among the common people, it 
was generally treale<l with ridicule, and 
exposed them to an oh\ious and ungrate¬ 
ful tipic of reproach from eveuy infidel 
tliey mol with. And having never heen 
pjvpaiiff by any ))revi<iu«, rex.lition to 
c\p4'ct a Ivedi-emer in so mtan and con- 
tcmptible a character, it i-* hardly to be 
imagined that their prejudices shoidd im¬ 
mediately be prevaihd on to give the ar¬ 
guments that persuaded theii- heiu f a se- 
iioHS and atteritivc! hearing. IJut the 
.Tews were .so exj’re^sly dineted to look 
for a .Messiah without toim or comeliness, 
a man of sorrows, who sliouid make his 
soul an otl'ering for sin, and ho iiuiTiheM’d 
with the transgressors ; and saw all these 
predictions so ividenlly fnltilled in the 
blessed .lesus, that the compUlion of no 
proplu-cy (oiiceriimg the jVIcssiah can 
seem mon- wonrUrii?! to us, tlian that of 
till ir rejecting him. Ills death was lypi- 
iiid in every sacrifice tli' v otU red, in al 
most ciiry me and eeremmiv t>f llieir 
law, and lUscribed in so lively a inamiff, 
evtn ill the most minute ein umst.im is of 
it, by their prophets, that nothing could 
be wanting to their loinalion, ''Ut at¬ 
tentively tocianpare the ui.mght with the 
original. 

I or vii'W him only as he was iescrihed 
ill thef'i'ophiry Im tore iis. Was it loie- 
told that lie shonhi be a man ot smrows j 
and was ever sorrow like his sorrow ? 
M as be to be dt-’spised .md rejected of 
nun ? Thus <-anie the blessed Je.sns unto 
Ins own, ami his own received him not, 
but pretened even a rebel and aniurelcrer 
jiefore him. Was he to be* ted as a Iamb 
to the slaughter, patient and icsigncd as 


a sheep be'fore her shearers ? Behold 
the Lamb of God, the meek anel hiimblo 
Jesus,' who when he was revil<>d, i^lcct 
not again. 'I’hough he could have com- 
inaneU'el legions of angels to his rescue, 
ye't draggeul to Calvary witliout opposi¬ 
tion or complaint; no voice w-as heard 
from him, either tt» appea.se the? rage of 
his persecutors, or implore the pity of 
the be'holders : IVitp not for me (says 
he*, to those whe> atte.'ndcd him with 
tears), hut ueep for yoiir.'ich'cn^ ye daugh¬ 
ters of Jtriisuhm. Was he to make his 
grave with the wicked, tei be numbered 
with the transgressews, and to tniika in¬ 
tercession for the transgressors ? BehoUi 
him expiring in the torments of the cross 
in the mielst of thieve*s, and praying few 
hi.s murelerers. Other prophets Jiavc 
beu*n .so particular as to prefix the very 
time in which the. iMc.^siah should be cut 
otV. (Dan. ix. 2().T The prophet Za- 
cliary fore‘te'ls the price lie was te> be sole! 
for, and the employment of the nie>iie;y. 
The Psalmist describes the very manner 
ami ciieumstances of his^de'ath; that 
they should pinCf his hands eml InsJict. 
Ze.’(','i. xi. 12. '1 Tie very expressions of 
ivjiroat h tliat should be cast upon bun ; 
He trusted in Coil I hat he uould drlitcr 
him; Ilf him drliier him, if'he kUI hare 
him. P.salm xxxii. 8. Hi. 'Ihc jjartirig 
bis garments by lot by the soldiers; and 
the giving liiiu vinegar to drink. Great 
pair of tliese preilietions have been uii' 
dvistood by tiie. Jews themselves to re- 
lute to the Slessiali ; m this relation has 
been afhrmed by tin* testimony <if God, 
jiroved by llie best d 'cct ('videncos that 
w» re ever jnodm ed fo'' any divine reve¬ 
lation, as full and eonclnsive as it was 
poss.lde tor Clod himsielf to give,: and the 
com spondence of tlie «''alh and sufl’er- 
ingv ot our land to^them is so punctual 
and exact, th.U they seem rather like a 
histoiy of event.' pa-t, tlian a piophccy 
of .such as were to come : and it they 
were not fulfilled in the person of Je.sii'; 
of .\ayarcth, it is impossible, wc should 
ever know when any pnqdiecy is fnliili- 
td. And nothing but the curse ot God 
deiioitiictd against that stubborn people, 
that hcanng they should hear and not 
understand, and seeing they should sec^ 
and not perciiie, can account for an 
infidelity that could resist the evidence 
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of so clear a proof. Tliis single chapter 
of Isaiah now before us, furnished Phi- 
lip i^h an argument for the conversion 
of the eunuch; an<( h:is been found ef¬ 
fectual in the conviction of some modern 
examples of infidelity, where other ar¬ 
guments have been heard without itii- 
pression. But, 

IL We arc aho hence informed in the 
occasion and end of the Messiah’s suf¬ 
ferings. lie leas bruised for our ivii/vi- 
ties : the chastisement of our peace n us 
7ipon him, and by his ifriii<\ ne are 
healed, 

'J'hat he sufi’ered not for his own sins, 
the piety an<l iniK'cence of his life may 
abundantly assure us. He went al)out 
doing good, healing the infirmities, and 
correcting the errors, of mankind; he 
gave eyes to the blind, sind feel to llu’ 
lame, and preacJied the gos[>el to tlie 
poor. It was the pnblie nmlession of 
tin* multitude,‘tluit he bad done all things 
well. The dt'claciitioii of his judges, both 
Pilate and Herod, that alter the strictest 
('.\ainination Uicy found no fault in him. 
'rhe restim«ny of the CTentuvioii, an im¬ 
partial unprejudiei'd witness, eertaiiili/ 
thisn'asa n^hteous wan. Now we could 
nut acquit the justice oi (iod from ])artia- 
lity in Millering so iiiii'ici iit, "-j) exem¬ 
plary a pm’son to In* )iiii> barbarously used 
and murdered, unli‘ss some excellent end 
were to be promoted l>y it. And ibis we 
arc assured from scripture was the ri*- 
di'cming inaiikind from a state of sin 
ami misery; and-^at tiiis was accom¬ 
plished hy his taking upon himsilfilie 
penalties due to our impieties, and bear¬ 
ing the burden of mi otVending v\orld. 
For it consisted not with the majesty and 
immutability of tlw divine liiw-gi\er to 
remit the penalties of tiisobcdience with¬ 
out some satisfaction paid to his justice. 
Such a conduct must Jiave appeatrd ra¬ 
ther like tameness than'lenity, and liave 
exposed^his authority to all the insults of 
^ice am^ impudence. Some satisfaction 
therelbrc was necessary: and wliat was 
there which ofi'cnding man could ofi'er 
unto his Cmilor? Could the blood of 
bullocks or rams take away bis sin? 
With what imaginable reason couhl it be 
presumed that God should be appeased 
by the destruction of liis creatures ? 
bhould he multiply his oblations before 


him, and pour out upon Ips altar rivers 
of oil ? Alas! in all this ho edUld ^v«- 
him but his own, and discharge - but a 
part of that debC which the cAhmon 
mt‘rcics of Providimee required from him. 
Should he sacrifice unto him his first¬ 
born, the fruit of his body for the sin of 
his soul ? This were in all the views of 
reason but adding one impiety to ano¬ 
ther, and the eacrifico itself must want 
an atonement. Sho.uld he then oSer 
himself to the curse of the law, to un- 
dei'go the wages of his sin ? This w'ere 
to bear, and not to divert, the punish¬ 
ment : and even in this submission, the 
tumost any one could suffer could satisfy 
for no m<»re tliaii bis own ofl'ences. No, 
it must cost more to redeem a world of 
.‘dinners, than man had to pay. But the 
divine comp:is‘>jun left us not in this des- 
]):iir of redress; himself contrived a mc- 
iliod by w'hich his justice should be sa¬ 
tisfied, and yet the olfender be saved. 

eternal Son of his love took upon him 
tin; burden and penalties of our trans¬ 
gressions: he who knew no sin became 
sin for us, and by one oblation of himself 
tniee oft'ered, paid a full, perfect, and 
siiflicienl salisfiictiou for the sins of the 
Avliole world. For lie who otters unto the 
oileiideci party what lie has as great a 
value for as he has hatred for tin’ otfence,,' 
may properly be said to satisfy for and 
undergo lliepenallies due to tliat otfence. 
'J'his IS implied in the very terms of ran¬ 
som and redemption, which signify the 
paj nn'iit of a price which the ofTendtd 
w ill receive as an eqtiivalent, for the pe- 
naliics incurred by the criinirul : whe- 
ilier that consists in any thing of va¬ 
lue deposited, or some pertormance 
which the oJl’eiided will accept. And 
thus «lid our blessed Lord by the inno¬ 
cence of his life, the bitterness of his 
dentil, and the dignity of his person, 
offer unto God what he ha<l as intense a 
love for, as he had provocation li"om the 
sips of the whole world. Thus did he 
pay down the utmost f.irthiiig lor our re¬ 
demption, and thereby rescue the cap* 
live into liberty, and restore the rebel 
into a state of grace and favour. Thus 
was he wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities, and by 
these stripes of the master was the ser* 
vant healed. Ami tlicrcfoic. 
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III; Lototur dovotion employ the pre¬ 
sent hnl^ Bcabon in giving this sublime 
subject, this amaiting instance of divine 
Iftve, it!» due inihienco, in suggesting pro¬ 
per nM'difatioJifi to our ffioughts and aflec- 
tiona.to. our souls. And, 

1. lA't us with trembling and astonish¬ 
ment reflect how dreadful an evil sin must 
he, which nothing could expiatt' but the 
bipod of the Son of God. If wc cotisidcr 
sin in all the lonihle conse^juences that 
bad before attended it, as the parent and 
cause of all misery, as what derived a 
curse on nature, robbed man of his inno¬ 
cence and felicity : that it was sin which 
provoked the Almighty to descend in so 
many fearful examples of vengeance on 
the world ; which broke up the fountains 
of ibe great dt'ep, and kindled the flumes 
of Sodoip : that the extinction of nations, 
and the desohitirm of kingdoms; that all 
the instances of misery smd attiiction 
winch attend mankiiui, were but the 
ctfects of this destructive evil; and if wc 
add to all this, tliose tcrn>rs w hich the 
natural pn'sumptions of conscience open 
to our prospect be 3 ond the grave; what 
hntrrd and aversion sliouid these reviews 
give us towards this great eminy ol our 
naiurt', this dcslroyei of our ha).p!uess ? 
'iVith wJiat passion then, with what new 
■esentment ot s«ul, must the C hristian 
beln^l I it, bringing down the Son of God 
turn lilt* b<A >ii' of his lullirr, spoiling 
him 01 Ihs glory, and < xposing him to the 
weakness and indigence of moriality, to 
the shame and anguisn of tiiC' < ross Ail 
the fciriner elVci is eiil,< r kno^^n, or feared 
of sin, lata! as they were, yet aiheted only 
the sinner. 'Hie soul mat sinned died, 
aiul the ofleiider with the gi-futcstjustice 
sutiered the t onse<|uctite ot his own folly. 
But hero wc s*e tne Author and foun¬ 
tain of all g()o<l woundctl by sin, and 
bruised by ir!U[uiiy; the innocent oppres¬ 
sed by the burden.of the guilty; the 
beloved of God slain by the sin‘ of men. 
Whh what humility and abhorrence 
himself should offending du.sf reflect on 
so sad an effect of his impU-ly ? With 
what loathing and tle^cstariou should he 
fly tliose crimes which nailed his friciid 
aiwl pairtm to the cross, andsht'd the pre¬ 
cious blood of his Redeemer? Let us 
then, 

i!. Retlcct what returns of graliludc we 
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ow'« to so ama/ing an instance of divine 
love towarrls us : lot it inflame our affee-' 
tions to consider distinctly what our Lord 
and Master did and suffered for our sakes 
let us attend him in ail the melancholy 
stages of his passion, and behold him 
cither deserted or betrayed by his ‘ser¬ 
vants, dragged by a mde multitude 
before a partial and enraged tribunal: the 
Ca*ator and Governor of the world crown¬ 
ed with thorns, contemned, reviled, and 
spitted on, the scorn of the magistrate, 
the sport of insolent soldiers. Let n» 
behold him tainting under the burden of 
his cross; tlie innocent Jesus numbered 
with the transgressors, led to it cursed 
death, with thieves and malefactors. Let 
it pierce our souls to reflect how his 
hands and feet were torn by the nails, 
and his side by the spear; the I’rinco of 
life ex pin'd in agonies, amidst the blas¬ 
phemies and reproaches of his own 
creatures; and let us at the same time 
remember that he endujred all this for 
oar sakes, for relK-lIious, uiigi'ateful man, 
liis enemy, his betrayer, ami rauixlcrer. 
Never was love like this love, nor com¬ 
passion like that of our God. Greater 
love than this, says the Apostle (John, 
XV. 13.'), hath no man, tf,af a man (aif 
do~si,it /m lije Jar his Jr iemU ; but gveiiur 
love evt n than this has God shewn to his 
cri-atures, in that while wc were yet 
enemies, (Hirist died for vs. To have 
restored the rebel to favour Upon hissuiv- 
mi.ssion,U> have accepted his repentance, 
and iiciirkened to his intrcuties of pardon, 
liad ittclf been an act of nurcy, which 
neither the prayers of men could hope 
fur, nor their obedieuee return. What 
heart then cim conceive, or what tongue 
express, the afll'ction of Christ to ids 
creatures ; w ho, !« tore (*‘e offender made 
any overtuit-, ot submission, while he 
peisisivd in his rebellion, disclaimed and 
rejected the ofl'ers of gract', and even 
reviled and persecuted tlie messenger of 
it, not only interc<*ded for the f^xlon of 
this unrelenting enemy, but»wen laid down 
his own life for the purchase of it? /.art/, 
a. hat i.i man, that thou art thus mindjul 
of him, or the sqn of man, that thou ao 
retardent him i I'hou madest him lower 
than the angels, yet them for their disolie- 
dience thou hast reserveil in chain.s‘(»f 
darkness, condemned, to a miserabbk' 
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immortality ; but unto man equally re¬ 
bellious, equally apostate from thee and 
goo<lhcM, thou hast given a Saviour i^even 
thino only Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins. And shall any thing be too 
«5verc to be endured, too hard to be peiv 
formed, or too dear to he parted with for 
his eake, who thus loved us, and gave 
himxdf for us ? When the Redeemer of 
our souls requires us to resign the inter¬ 
ests or pleasures of this life; to submit to 
injuries, reproach, or alHiction in his 
service, can we withhold the one, or de¬ 
cline the otlier, when we remember that 
he descended from the right hand of the 
majesty of God, and enduri'd the shame 
and tortures of the cross for our salvation? 
With what readiness should we comply 
w^th the requc“'ts of sogreat a bcBelactor? 
with whfil alacrity obey his commands ? 
All that we enjoy «-'r hope ior, we owe to 
Ids fuou'.aiid our '.ery souls an; tlie 
jmrehase oi his-blood. And should llio 
friend to whom wc are. somlimtely obliged, 
ivquirc some great thing '>{ us, should we 
refuse to pcrl'onn it? ilow much more 
when he only invites us to pursue our 
owji greatest interest, when he commands 
us to be happy, when he- iiurcat-. ns »■> U‘ 
saved? iJow'monstrous ihe:.’ must bo 
our ingratitude, ii wo continue in those 
sins which rope.ii the agoiues of his 
passion, which make his wounds to bleed 
afresh, and pul him anew to shame ? 
But as the love ul our Muster and only 
Saviour Jesus Christ, thus dying for us, 
should engage our utmost returns ot gia- 
titudu and .obedience, and piiwail on us 
to devote our lives to Jiis servife and 
pleasure, and to fiy with abhi»Teriee from 
whatever will grieve and oti'end hnn; so 
it is farther proposed to oui meditations 
us an example of iiaticnre, humility, and 
charity. 

How should it animate us in all the 
trials of our faith, in all the miseries and 
ulHictiuns of life, to reflect that our Lord 
ai«l Mister wtis made perfect tlirough 
sutlcrings? Are we grieved with the 
scorn and derision of the profane ? Thus 
was the blessed Jesus despisctl and re- 
j'’Cted of men. Is tribulation, distress, 
awi pcrscrutiun, our portion ? Thus was 
the Captain of our salvation a man of 
.-sorrows, and acquainted with grief. And 
how should it mortify all our fonduess 


and contention for the pomps and ho* 
nours of this world, to consider that the 
Son of God chose to appear p the 
meanest and ignoble circumstances 
of humanity; lived ah indigent depen¬ 
dent life, and submitted* to the infiunoQS 
death of a slave ? And lastly, how should 
it calm our resentments, and extend our 
charity, even to the greatest enemies, to 
remember that our blessed Lord died for 
his sinful creatures ? Even t^e agonies 
of his torments abated not hi|S love, but 
he c.xpired interceding for his murderers. 
Arc the offences we resent and complain 
of, to be compared with the provocation 
of a world of sinnei's against their God? 
'flic fiercest contentions of men are bc- 
t’vcen creatures equal in nature, and 
capable by tiic greattiit distinction of 
circumstances and authority of but a 
very small remove one from another. 
But the enemies of God are the work of 
hi.,! reaiion, the dependants of his-power, 
uiKt v.hom lu- has endeavoured to oblige 
by wonders of his love. If therefore God 
could forgive injuries heightened by so 
many aggravaling circumstances, sins 
against his power and authority, sins 
against his mercy and goodnc-ss, and sins 
ol ids creatures and necessary dependants, 
ainl forgive them in a manner so expres¬ 
sive. of tenderness and concern, as to 
substiiutc his own Son to suffer in their 
stead, what provocations can we ever re¬ 
ceive that ought not to command the 
same pardon and condescension from 
us ? Ought not we to be merciful, since 
our Father which is in heaven is thus 
amazingly merciful ? To conclude : The 
Son of God has w'ashed us in his blood, 
has cleansed and purified the stains of our 
nature, and renewed our title to eternal 
happiness ; and shall we again return to 
our pollution, shall we forfeit the mercies 
of this second covenant also, and give our 
own and our Creator’s enemy the tri¬ 
umph of a second conquest owr us ? Let 
us look back and tremble at the danger 
we have escaped, and lot us remember, 
that if we neglect the overtures of this 
grace, there remains no farther sacrifice 
for our sin, no fresh covenant of gracd to 
be proposed to us, no new Redeemer to 
be ofteml for us; even infinite mirey is 
exhausted, and can do no more than has 
already b€^ done for our salvation. Let 
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us therefore labour to secure an interest 
in the merits of tins Mcdisitor: lot it not 
be in vain f<ir us that this Jesus, this 
Saviour, is come into the world ; but let 
his doctrine engage oiif faith, and his 
commands our obedience: and let us 
with a lively devotion join the sacred 
hymns of those ten thoussuui times ten 
thousand ^oic«“s that surround the throne 
of God, saying, ll^ort/iy is the Lamb that 
teas slain to recehe poieer, and xeisdomy 
and honour, and glory, and blessing ; 
and therefore blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and poKtrr be unto him that sit tit h 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb f ur 
ever and ever. (Rev. v. 12, 13.) 


SERMON LVIIL 
By Dr. Roceks. 

The Certainty of our own Resurrec¬ 
tion inferred from the Resurrection 
of Christ. 

1 Cor. XV 23, laUer part. 

Christ the first fruits, nfUrwarJs they that arc 
Christ’s, at his coming. 

The Apostle in the former part of these 
■words asserts the resurrection of Christ ; 
in the latter part of the words directs us 
to infer immediately from it the certainty 
and connection of our own : that as the 
wased sheaf in the Levitical law sanctifi¬ 
ed the whole harvest, so Christ, who w as 
sowed in dishonoui, e\en as wo. arc, 
being raised in glory, should derive the 
same privilege on all those who are his, 
at his coming. 

The prospect beyond the grave, and 
■what became of this thoughtful busy 
cretiture, wh<‘n he was removed from the 
iiccne of this world, has been a specula¬ 
tion that has amused the vulgar, utul 
puazled the philosophy of the wise, in all 
ages of the world. 

Human nature could not sustain the 
reflection of having the prospect closed 
with this life, and all its schemes and 
expcctationS'to determine with this frail 
and perishable composition of flesh and 
blood; and therefore the vulgar supported 
themselves with fables, and the philoso¬ 
phers with some rational probability of a 


future state. But their most successful 
researcht's upon this subject could never 
rise higher than to a fair possibility ; and 
the conclusions they came to were such 
as they rather wished might be true, Aai* 
such as they could give a Arm and con- 
fitlent assent to; and left the atheist room 
for disputation, and even the best men 
but a diflident expectation of their immor¬ 
tality. 

Hut for the rcsuru'ction of the body, 
this was such a contradiction to their phi¬ 
losophy, that the Apostle of my text had 
no sooner proposed it to the great masters 
of knowledge at Athens, but he himself 
was ridiculed as a babbler, and his doc¬ 
trine exploded as an incredible fable. 
And indeed no article of Christianity met 
with a more ditlicult reception in the 
world, than this of the resurrection of tHo 
body. 

For tiiiit this dissnhed and disunited 
frame should ever be restored to its first 
strength and k'auty, that ever these scat¬ 
tered materials, dispersed through all the 
elements, should be re-collected into the 
same form and comeliness ; that the urn 
should restore, its ashes, and the sea give 
up her dead, was an assertion so amazing, 
and encumbered with so many difliculties 
and objections, that bare unassisted rcasoa 
could never get over them. Eve.n the 
Jews themselves, who had the privilege 
of a nearer access to God, had yet but 
very dark notices of this great truth ; and 
the Scripture tells us, that there was a 
considerable sect even of those who pre¬ 
tended to learning among thefit (namely, 
the Sadducces), who believed neither 
a>surrection, angel, nor spirit. No, it 
was Christianity tiist clearly proved tliis 
noble and important tioitli to the world, 
and this life and immo!*ality were brought 
to light by the Gospel. Christ our Sa¬ 
viour has assorted the str»*ngth ot our 
nature in its mnoccncy, and in his tri¬ 
umph over death and hell: he has uu- 
barred the gates of the grave, and set the 
captive free; and has assured us| that as 
lie the first fruits is risen, so shall they 
also rise who arc his at his coming. It 
is to be oliservcd, indeed, that the Apostle 
iu this Scripture infers no more from the 
resurrection of Christ, than the resurrec¬ 
tion of the just, those who arc Christ’s at 
his coming; because this was what th* 
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design of this chapter mjulc it principally 
necessary he shovild prove to the Coriiith- 
ian». The design is evident from the 
inference he makes fnim the whole in the 
last verse, VR. to support their faith under 
< tliose discouragements aiul persecutions 
their profession in that early age exposed 
them to, that they might be steadfrisf, 
Ktimotvable, aiwai/s abounding in the 
xcork of the Lord. Now the proper 
argument from which this effect was to 
be hoped for, was suclx as convinced them 
(hat Christ would certainly raise them, 
and reward their patumce and resolution, 
and make them an nimndant sulisraction 
for all the aillietions tliey endured for his 
suk<'. He Jiad» tliereforc no oeiaision to 
extend his proof tin tlier than the lesiir- 
rcction ofthe juM, siiiee this was su/iicierit 
to assure their on pecfcilions, and eonvjiu e 
them that their laljoiir should not Ix' in 
vain in the lx)id. And tin same reaMuis 
will always aecmuit im* those expic-sions 
of our I.onl hiinMir, \'.liirli seci.i (n , • 
tine the resurreetuni to his elect, w I’oni lie 
frequently promises to raisf' up at the last 
(lay, without any notce til the lesl <*l the 
world. JjUt that the resun’ection shall 
he general, we are abiiiul-inrl} as-sUied 
Ji'Otn other Seripliires: lor thus our 
Saviour tells us (John, v. '-?<).) timt 
all that are in i/tc i^rurr sbal/ ktnr bis 
I'nicCf and come forth, thru that hm v done 
good to the resumetion of iifr, un i thn; 
that have, done eiil to the resui reeti.tn of 
damnation. And St. Paul even in tins 
chapter makes this also t<j be a conse(|Uene 
of our Lord's resurrectioti, where In* t"Ils 
us. ihui as in all (i. e. just and 

unjust) died, so in Chn.\t should alt (just 
and unjust) be made aliir. (\. 2i.’.) I 
:>liall therefore consider this Mihject in 
geni'ral, as it regards the rcsunvction of 
the. whole ract', of Adtim ; in treating of 
it, 1 sludl at\jresent hxok upon the resur¬ 
rection of our Lord as a truth of fact 
established upon suflicient evidence, and 
acknowledged to be true ; and endisivour 
from the hitter part of the words before 
us to shew, 

I. The certainty and connection of our 
«wj» resuiTcction. And, 

II. Direct you to those meditations 
this doctrine ought to suggest to us. 

1. That our blessed Saviour, who was 
hinisclf a divine person, tuid consccpicntly 


endued with the power of God, might 
by his own unbetttuded acdvity restore 
the body he had chosen to its former 
union, especially within the- space of 
three, days, wh^ the balms and spices 
wliich the piety of Joseph had brou^t, 
had kept it so entire, that even naturally 
it eoulii not have seen corruption, seems 
attended with a great many cirenmstances 
that make it reconcilable enough to the 
natural apprehensions of men, or at least 
abate much of the dillirultica that might 
withhold our assent; but that a human 
body dissolved and crumbled into dust, 
without any trace or feature of the form 
it once apjx-ared in, when all its linea¬ 
ments ari! d(;stroyed, and the whole mass 
of its nuitciials, bones and blood, and 
‘'irievv'-- mixed together in ati undistinguish- 
alilc confusion ; that (I say) such a dis- 
or«iar a*- this should ever be retrieved, 
that this IdeiuU'd mass should resume its 
former syninu'try and proportions^ i.s such 
ail amazing instunci; of knowledge and 
powc"’, that our most refined speculations 
can very dillicultly ('onceive an art or 
artiticer that can be. oiiunl to so stupen¬ 
dous an ertect. Rut further, if we coji- 
•sider tliene blended materials not only 
eoiiCiised iiinung themselves, or with the 
neighltouring bodie.*-, but scattered and 
dispersed over the whole face of nature, 
ilif sports of winds and rivers, partly 
evaiiovated into air, and partly diluted 
into water, and fortuitously shared be¬ 
tween ail the eh*ments, who shall find out 
or recall the wandering particles home, 
and (i.\ them in their old vicinity? Had 
vve indeed all our different cells and apart¬ 
ments in the earth, did vaults and sepul¬ 
chres keep all human reliques divided 
and separated from the confusion of other 
bodies, it would be but like a curious 
inaeliine taken into pieces, which, while 
lJu! parts are prcservexl together, it is no 
great difliculty to the artideer to reunite 
to its former ligurc and motions; and 
w hiatever may be surprising to the ig¬ 
norant in such a performance, the skill 
oi’ the vvorkiuun wtll easily account for ; 
but wliat skill, or what pow'er, shall re¬ 
collect tiic dust, which winds and waves 
hav(! dispersed over the face of the whole 
earth ? Who shall discern a human pmti- 
cic disguised perhaps now under the 
appearance of air, or water, or plant, or 
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. mineral, an3, wlien dlscovred, command 
it back to the post it once had ? 

But'the di/nculty will yet iticrc'ase 
upon us, if we -consider a human body 
not only, thus dissipait'd and dispersed, 
but devoured by fish or beast, and -so 
entered into the constitution of another 
animal; nay, and perhaps in some 
periods of the several revolutions it un- 
der^gbes, become the flesh and blood of 
another man ; whose then shall it be in 
the resurrection? Who shall be the 
owner of this straggling dust, and to what 
proprietor shall it belong ? 

These are the difliculties that gave the 
doctrine of the resurrection so cold and 
diffident a reception in the world, and 
raised the scruples of the weak, and the 
contempt and ridicule of the pretendei's 
to more accurate knowledge and learn¬ 
ing. But had they duly considered the 
unlimited extent of infinite knowledge 
and infinite power, these two at'tribuU’s 
had been sufficient to have silenced their 
temples, and they had adored and nut 
ridiculed the amazing mystery. He ubo 
saw and formed us lu the womb, whose 
eyes beheld our substance yet being im- 
pcrilipct, and in whose book ail our mem¬ 
bers were written, keeps every atom of 
them still under his eye, and pursues 
them through all the changes and revo¬ 
lutions they undergo : lost and insensil>le 
as they arc to us, they arc to his all- 
seeing eye so many distinct beings, in a 
fair amd regular order. For though they 

up to heaven, he is there ; or if th( y 
are thrust down to hell, he is there also : 
though they arc scattered on the wings 
of the morning, and remain in the utter¬ 
most pails of the sea; even there shall 
h» omnipresence find thorn, and thence 
shall his right band fetch them out, and 
lead them home to their ancient pro¬ 
prietor, Can the least particle of matter 
bo so small, as to escape the know ledge 
of omniscience? Can it hide %self 
from him who created it, by whose ap¬ 
pointment it succeeds into various sta¬ 
tions, and is applied to serve different 
ends ofliis providence, and is employed 
by the grem artifit^ k>mctimes in one 
part, and sometimi^ in nnother of the 
'Storks of his bands? Though it runs 
through all tlK vari^y of bodies in na- 
earth or water, plants or stnimals, 


or even different men; yet it passes its 
several stages by the immediate commis¬ 
sion and direction of the Almighty, and 
may by him be commanded to return.to 
the same post it once filled. And a|mis 
knowledge is thus sufficient to find out 
the materials of which we wer# made, so 
his jvower is sufficient to put them toge¬ 
ther again. We know that the power of 
God can perform any thing, which docs 
n«»t neci'ssarily imply a contradiction. 
Now it is certainly no contradiction that 
the same thing which once was, should 
exist again ; that those particles of matter 
which w ere once united in the same body, 
sliould be restoped to the same union. 
Can it be difficult to lhat Almighty 
Power, which first created man, and the 
whole world out of nothing; who raif 
with a thought reduce it to nothing, and 
with a second restore it to the same form 
and order again, to command any parts 
of matter, however separated and divided 
from each other, into w hat order or ap¬ 
pearance he pleases, especially to fit 
them up into the same s^motry and' 
lineaments thc} once had ? Nature is tho 
art of Gotl, and as he can takt' a bod}' 
fo pieces, and dispcjse of them where he 
pleases, to us perliajis not without the 
appearance of irietrievablc confusion, 
but with respect to his own knowledge 
into the mu.st regular and iiu'thodical 
repositories; so he can with the same 
facility put them together again, and re¬ 
new their acquaintance with those parts 
to which they wore formerly allied. It is 
agreed by those jdiilosophcrs who arc 
most inclined to dispute this article, tliat 
matter is unperishaLdc in itself, and that 
all the destruction it can undergo, is no 
more than a {lassing from one form to 
another. The maitci therefore of the 
body must necessarily remain; audsince 
matter, as .such, is equally capable’ of all 
forms, those particles which before com¬ 
posed an human body, must ap least be 
as capable as any other of being Raised 
into that figure again. * It plain there¬ 
fore that the materials must remain, and 
nmiain 'in a capacity of being reunited 
into the same form; and iliitt the power 
of Gofl is able to unite diem is also 
evident, because it is nO more than ho 
actually has done oiicc bdfoie. Since 
therefore God Almighty .is allowed tO 
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)iave knowledge and abilities equal to this 
great work, the only question that can 
kcroain is, whether ho has at any time 
asi^ed us that .h'6 will perform it ? and 
for%iis weappeaLto that-revelation God 
has madejpf himself in beripture. In the 
Old Testament indeed the discoveries of 
this mystery arc less frequent and clear, 
than tliosc he has given us in the New : 
yet they were such as to those who duly 
attended to the light they gave, afforded 
a sudicient conviction of this truth, and 
a firm reliance on the ghjrious ])roniises 
contained in it. 1 know (says holy Job) 
t/iat my Heilcancr liv^dh ; and though 
after my skin, xcorms^iiehroy this body ; 
yet in my flesh shall I sec Cod ; -whuin 
*/ shall see for myself, and my eyes shall 
behold and not another; thouf^hmy reins 
le consutned within me. (Job, \i\. 2.i, 
J26', 27 .) To this we may add tliai of the 
prophet Fsaiuh : Thy dead men shall lire, 
together with my dead bodi/ shall they 
arise : awake and sing, ye that dwell in 
the dust, for thy dtw is its the dew of 
herbs, and ^e earth shall east out the 
dead. (Isaiah, x.wi. ip.) 1'hus aho 
Daniel lelN us. ihey that sleep in the dust 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and eiei lasting ontewpt. 
(Dan. xii, C.) 'rhese ai<“ scriptures of 
such expre.sb and una\oidable force, tlnit 
one would think it ini]iossible for so large 
a division of ilie Jews, ;i.s the Sadducees 
were, to resist the eviileiiee of so clear an 
authority. Hut the proxidence of God, 
designing the last and most perfect decla¬ 
ration oi his will under the gospel,has so 
' Ical'ly revealed this article to our faith 
in tlie hcriptuie of the New Testament, 
that no one has ever doubted whether it 
Were an article of C’hrislianity. It is pro- 
poso4 in almost I'very page to the dis¬ 
ciples of tli|' gospel, as their great stipjiort 
under all the ditlicuUies and persecutions 
they must expect, from tire malice of a 
prejudiced world. Thus we find our 
blessed Saviour. frequently encouraging 
lii.s dik’jples with this promise, that he 
a'autd raise them .up at the laif day. 
XJohn, vi, 40. 44. 54, tSic.) And Si. Paul 
‘confesses,,that without this c.rpcctation, 
Christianity, under tlie tiisadvantages it 
then lay, had notliing engaging enough 
to rucpmtneiul-it >4 the world : If in this 
Uft only wt htfd ^pe (said he), wc were 


of all men most miserable, ([f Cipr. xif* 
19 .) It was the assurance o£ a resur^- 
tion that gave patience to tbp 'epnfejssor, 
and courage to the martyr; and inspif^ 
the first Christians with that uni^apii^ 
resolution, that they not only 
but even gloried in their sufferings. And 
the great argument the Apostles appi^led 
to for the proof of this article, is the re¬ 
surrection of their Lord and Master,, who 
is therefore called the first fruits if those 
that steep, and an earnest of the rcsurreC' 
tiun of the whole huinaii species. Chrjiiit 
bus condescended to incorporate us into 
the same body of which himself is head, 
and has commanded us to depend oh 
him, with this assurance, that 'as he 
himself is risen, so will he also raise up 
those to be his : as the head is glurifioi, 
so shall also the members be glorified 
w'ith him: and where the bead is, tiieire 
shall the members be also j^nd as in 
Adam all died, even so in Christ shaU 'all. 
le made alive. (1 Cor. xv. f2.) BuJ I 
shall not dehiin you with a recital of those 
proofs v\liich might be brought for this 
article from thp writings of the New 
'I'eslamcnt, but look 'upon it as allowed 
by e\ery one to be a doctrine of the^os- 
pel. And proceed, 

11. 'J o ^ such an application of this 
subject, as fliay be iu some measure au- 
.swerabic to the great importance of it. 
And, 

1. 1 .et us reflect on that great and ter- 
rible'day, when the earth shall be again in 
travail with her sops, and at one fruitful 
throe, bring forth ail the generations of 
learned and unlearned, rich and pour, 
noble and ignoble dust, no longer differ¬ 
enced and distinguished by titles and 
quality, but by the guilt or innocence of 
their lives. • la;t us ffequ^tly consider 
w hat figure we shall make in that great 
assembly, and how we are prepared to 
uie^l^ our Judge and our R^ccmcr. 
Piety indeed and -innocence soften the 
tenons of tliis a^ ful. ^irospect, and make 
even dcatli, and 'j^g^ent a desirable 
expecta'tion. 'Fo righteous it is the 
great strength a# hj^' iiopos, the s^pjpiort 
and enqoura^incnt 'of his obcdience; &e 
hour, iii^pectiUion-''of which he pat^^itly 
bears the bqrdi'tr and heat of the djsy, all, 
tlie diftleuUt^ of duty, and thp disicoun- 
tenance he npKt&^ith from'a wicked and' 
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profane world. That cloud of witnesses 
the Apostle mentions, who ha<l trials of 
mockings hnd bcourgings, of bonds and 
imprisonment, were stoncsl, sawed asun¬ 
der, were slain with the sword, wandered 
in deserts and mountains, destitute, ntllic- 
ted, tormented, not only bore their tor¬ 
tures with patience', hut would not {u:cept 
deliverance, tJiat they inigiic obtain a 
better n-surrection. To a soul, supported 
with an assurance of the divine favour in 
that day, the hoiauirs or afllicticms of this 
life will be e<|ualiy trifling and contempti¬ 
ble. Is poverty and disgrace his portion ? 
he knows it will determine in a few ^(‘ars, 
and that an cK'rnity of glory awaits his 
ponseverance. Are tiio infirmities of the 
body, pains and disease >«, his complaint ? 
his faith reminds him of the day wlu'ii 
this corruptible shall put on incorruption, 
and this mortal, immortality; when this 
Ijody shall no longer he that burdensome 
incumbrance it now is, Mibject to pain, 
and weakness, and passion; but spintu- 
iiliml to a state of eternal youth, and 
strength, and beauty, to :i simditude with 
the glorified body of Christ our .Sasiour. 
With what lively impressions of gratilud<> 
Joef he reflect (»n that uiiwt'aiied caie ol" 
I’rovidcncc which conducts man Iroin 
the womb, and gradually leads liini to an 
immortality of glory; who prolerts him 
when alive, and guards lum when dead, 
and makes even his grave but a ivpositor) 
to preserve the relics and treasures of his 
body; and from thence, a-. I’roin a wav»l- 
robe, re-appareU the now man framv'l 
out of the materials of the old, ami lilted 
for the fiuition of himself in glory? With 
what joy does he share in the triumphs 
of his Redeemer, and la hold tlie bonds 
of death broken, and the power and ma¬ 
lice of hell defeated, our nature again 
cleansed and purl lied fnnu the stains of 
original |iollutio!i, and restor'd lo' that 
felicity, that life and mimo'udity, rt||Nch 
the sin of Adam had sjmilfd us of? 'I’o 
the ungodly indeed, and the sinner, the 
prospect is not thus easy and eittcitain- 
iiig: it is with confusion and astonish¬ 
ment he must n'llect on that day, when 
cvew scCTCt impiety of his life, the sins 
of Bis chamber and his closet, shall be 
produced Wore men and angels, and an 
eternal irreversible seiit<'nce bivpronouu- 
cctl opOQ the actions of men. Eternity 


is in itself a prospect that human nature 
cannot look into without a religious awe 
nnd concern; our th^ghts are lost in 
the endless view, andreturn to us wdky 
and unsatislied, without finding emier 
bounds or place to fix on. N 4 |w to him 
who may ivasonably expect to pass all 
tliis endless duration in torments, as great 
as an oflendeil God can inflict, how 
dreadful nnut the approach of it be, and 
the terrors of it wlio can bear ? He is 
tormented even bofoa- the lime, and his 
damnation is begun on this side hell. 
Let us then in this our day sufl'er these 
relKctions to li^ their proper efficacy, 
in exciting us WW' due jneparation for 
that deci'-in* lu.iir: let it influence every 
thought, word, and a^-fion of*our lives, to# 
reiin'inbcr that the Judge standeth at the 
door; that the day ajijn-oaches when ail 
that an' in the graucs shall hcarthe voice 
of God, and come forth to judgment. 
And alune all filings, let us tifl'er inces¬ 
sant prayers to the I)i\inc Blajcsty, that 
he would voiicH’^afe us the assistance of 
iiis grace, which alone can ilirect our 
(oium: throuiih this Irouhlesomeami sin¬ 
ful world, that wIk'u our Lord shall ap¬ 
pear ho may liiul us intent on the dunes 
of our stations, may own us for his 
servants before, his haiher allfl the holy' 
angel'-, and call us to the possession of 
that eti'nial and heavenly inheritance ho 
has promised to those uhom uhen he 
CO flies he shall furl so tloing. 
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\ i^uud Life the best Ornament of 
the Citristiaii Profession. 

Thus, li. 10, kller put. 

Tlint llicy may adorn the rioctrinc of God our 
Saviour in ail things. 

Though tho Apostles of Christ applied 
themselves to the conversion of mankind, 
principally by such arguments as proved 
the reasonableness and credibility of 
their doctiiiie; though they asserted the 
autiiurity of their mission, and that they 
were preachers sent from Cod, by those 
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demonstrations of the Spirit, the mira¬ 
culous effects of divine po\vcr which at¬ 
tended their ininittp', and might chal- 
len)^ the greatest irocmics of the gospel 
to 'OTjcct any thing to the morality of its 
precepts; ^et still they appeared farther 
solicitous menforce these arguments with 
that great recommendation to the esteem 
of tim world, a correspondent purity in 
the lives of its disciples. This was a part 
of their ministry, in which they re<|uired 
their proselytes to concur with tlwmi: and 
particularly the ajwstie of my text com¬ 
mands Titus, nor only to b<' a pattern of 
good works himself, but^ use his episco¬ 
pal authority in exhort49^very rank and 
order of men, the young and the old, the 
iiusband and the wite, the master ami the 
servant, to be cxemplnry in tin; duties of 
their several stations, and in every pilrt of 
their conduct to adorn the doctrine they 
prolcssod.. IJy this expression of adorn¬ 
ing the doctrine of our .Saviour, it is <di- 
vious to understand advancing the credit 
and esteem of it in the world ; behaving 
ourselves in such a manner, that tin* 
beauty of that liolim'ss it presi’ribes may 
appear in our lives; and even tlie tne- 
mies of our religion may be forced to 
acknowledge the power and cxct'lleiicc; 
of so venerable an institution. 1 shall 
endeavour to recommend this apo.stoliciil 
precept to your attention, by shewing, 

I, That It is the duty of <'veiy Cliiis- 
lian to be concerned tiir tiie r('|>iilation 
or discredit his life may bring on his pro¬ 
fession. 

II. I shall consider wiiat conduct will 
acquit us of this obligation. 

And, I. It is the duty of every Chris¬ 
tian to be conceriieti for the reputation 
or discredit .’Jiis' life will biing on his pro¬ 
fession. 

For though this epistle be particularly 
directed to Titus, ami in him to the bi- 
• shops and pastors of the -ffock of Christ, 
yet tliis cofiisideration is here rather sug¬ 
gested to him as m proper argument to 
persuade' the obedience of those under 
his care, than a special direction to him¬ 
self. Tlie apostle had employed the for¬ 
mer part of this chapter in prescribing the 
duties which it would be proper for him 
to recommend to every condition and re¬ 
lation of life; and theu subjoins this, ns 
HD universal iviason for their compliance. 


that they miglit atlomthe doctrine of their 
Saviour, lie hail before exhorted Titus 
himself to be an example of ^id works; 
and he is here commandi'd to press the 
satne regularity on hi.s whole charge from 
this consideration, that the honouruf their 
religion depended on it. The ministers 
indeed of the gospel are especially re¬ 
quired to shine as lights in the w'orld, 
because the distinction of their station 
renders their conduct more ob'Crvable; 
and the presumption of their knuwletlgc, 
and the dignity of their office, gives a 
jjcculiar Ibrce and authority to their ex¬ 
ample ; but tile light of inferior Christians 
is also to be visible : and as no circum¬ 
stances of life can place a man so far 
lx;lovv the notice of the worhl, but that 
his virtues or vices will RMuler him, in 
sonic degree, an oruamciit or disgrace to 
iiis profession, so none arc below the ojt- 
ligation of this precept, to promote the 
cmlitof it. 

For shall wc all think ours'clvos bound 
(o consult the reputation of our friend, or 
our family, and of the laws and consti¬ 
tutions of our country; luid shall the 
honour of that Gotl whom we scn’c, and 
the religion by which wc hope to be .saved, 
have no sliare in our concern ? Can wo 
with imli/lcreiice h«*ar the word of God, 
and the sacred name of our Saviour blas- 
plu'iued; and at the same time, reflect that 
the scandal of our lives gives the occasion 
for it.? For, after all we can .say to dis¬ 
parage the argument, men do and will 
judge of a religion, by the influence it 
lias on the lives of its diseijilcs; and be 
inclined'to think contemptibly of that 
faith whieli has no apparent moral effect 
on tlie profes'-'ors of it. Not all the sub¬ 
tle obj. clions of sopliisters und rabbles, 
against the truth and credibility of the 
gospel, so much prejudiced the recep¬ 
tion of it in the world, us the reproach of 
those. 4 infamous crimes with which they 
asperseil the assemblies of Christians. 
And llierefore the apologists of the ciuirch, 
in their vindications, appeal not so much 
to the purity of the rules and precepts of 
their religion, as to the innocence of their 
lives; and defy the malice of their ad- 
versai'ies to produce one impure, utyuat, 
or intcinperatv person, among all who 
were culled by the name of Christ. Thus 
was the yospel ad'nmd in the innocence 
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and simplicity of its infancy ; and thus 
were they of the contrary part made 
ashamed, having no evil thing to say of 
them. And let us not imagine that the 
reasons or design of this precept were 
cemfined to the primitive state of the 
church, or tliat the first converts only of 
Christianity were concerned to defend 
the honour of their religion from the spite 
and detraction of a heathen world. I'hat 
spirit of unbelief, of reproach and blas¬ 
phemy, which at first opposed itself to 
rising CbristiauiH^, continues still, and will 
always continue, to revile and persecute 
the servants of Christ. Even in these 
days of security and establishinent, when 
the gospel has the defence and protection 
of national laws, have we not seen our 
holy religion exposed to public scoru as 
a farce or fable, every onler of i^^s minis- 
tfy vilified, and the articles of its faith 
not only opposed, but ridiculed? Have 
examples been wanting, who have owned, 
and even gloried in profaneness and infi¬ 
delity ? And arc we not encompassed by 
multitudes, who have hatred and evil will 
at our Sion; who watch every careless 
word, every unguarded action ol'our lives; 
who arc ready to aggi'svate all our faults, 
to expose our infirmities, and traduce 
even our virtues themselves ? And if the 
number and malice of their enemies was 
an argument to the first Christians for 
such a prudent and regular behaviour us 
would silence their calumnies, and pro¬ 
cure esteem and reverence to the gospel, 
the same reasons should enforce this duty 
on us under the same obligations as the 
apostle enjoined it on them. 

Christianity indeed will always doinaiid 
this tribute from its disciples. It is im¬ 
plied in every one of its commands, that 
we should not only obey them ourselves, 
but use our best endeavours to recom¬ 
mend the same ^icrformances to otliers 
also. And since an exemplary deport¬ 
ment in the duties t'f our station, is tite 
most probable method to produce this 
•flfect; to reclaim the dissolute, convert 
the infidel, and win the greatest enemies 
•f our faith to a respect and veneration 
for it} this is an obligation which will 
ifover cease, but remain a necessary duty 
in all ages and circumstances of the 
#hurch. Proceed we then, ^ 

ilf To consider what particular con¬ 


duct will acquit us of this obligation. In 
general there is something lovely and en¬ 
dearing in every single iustahcc of duty 
prescribed by the gospel; a beauty w^ch 
the most disstilute are forced to ac^mw- 
ledgc, and tho libertine himselfto applaud 
and admire. How irresistible tnon are the 
charms of virtue, when the obedience is 
universal ? when the gracw'of religion 
shine with an united iueti'c,,'.fmd no crime 
can be objected to darken the dharabter, 
and sully the perfeciiou of the example ? 
But I shall content myself at present to 
recommend the practice of soiAe p^icu- 
lar duties, of a more especial tetidehry to 
procure respect lo ourselves, and honour ‘ 
to oiir religion ; and those arc, 

Eirst, An extensive love and charity, 
the bond of peace, and foundation of all 
the comforts of a social life. Jt is this 
most Christian grace of our religion which 
softens our passions, a]q>oiises our rcsent- 
iiients, and extends our hi-neficenccto the 
miseries of our hrclha'ii; which inclines 
us to support the needy, compassionate 
the fatherh-ss, and relieve iht* tears of the 
widow ; which renders us the blessings and 
ornaments of the age in which we live, 
and the veneration of those wliieh come 
after. And so lovely and obliging a dis¬ 
position of soul cannot futl^ endearing 
both us and our religion to the gratitude 
and .'itfeetions of men. Let the fierce and 
implacable spirit of revenge be the cha¬ 
racter of our enemies; lot them slander 
and traduce the innocent; let tliem rago, 
and persecute the poor and the helpless; 
but let it be o’lr glory to be pure iuid 
peaceable, read) to forgive, and .easy to 
be iritreated ; compussiouttte to thb sor¬ 
rows, and bountiful ro the wants, of our 
gr -atest enemies. Hy thb' s]|foll we vin¬ 
dicate the honour of our reli^on; by this 
shall all men know that vfff the disci¬ 
ples of Christ. 

A second virtue I would rccoiimiend-as 
of peculiar eflicacy to indinc^meu to ve¬ 
nerable thoughts of oi\r religion, is firm¬ 
ness and resolution : a behitviour w’hicii, 
even in the moral accounts of virtue, has 
always commanded the highest respect 
from men. And as no institution of. life 
has ever furnished its disciples. witk 00 
powerful and generous motives of courage 
as the Christian, so nothing can.derivq.so^ 
much honour on our religion, as on all 
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occassionts to-act t>p to tho spirit and prin- 
cipics of, it. ■ Leiman's pretences to 
iTi'iigiofl be. nev<<r great, and bis con- 
du^yn other rcNpi cts be never so n\gulur, 
yet*he faint in the day of trial, if we 
seu-h.im .slurink. it'om an iiimcceptiiblc 
duty, bett;^ the cause of God, and pn*- 
varicatfi? with the hiost avowed prineipli-s 
of tiis i^onid^bce, is it not iiatur.it to sus> 
pocubaLtfe^^i* an evil heart ot unbelief, 
a secret^'fitet^i; (tHinlidi'lity at ilie bot¬ 
tom?, .jl'Ispeoia^ if hi' Ik* a man of any 
emineiiec^^'-^%i- knowledge or station ; 
one is^firntmetl to liau* Ibrmed Ins 
prinCipies '^pon calm and ileliherati* in¬ 
quiries,' and' to be a master of all the ar¬ 
guments tha* can plead lor religion: when 
.such an one sliull fall away, and act con¬ 
trary to bis most proi'essi'd convictions, 
witii vrbat shame and confusion must ail 
good men behold the example ? what 
scandal must it give to the weak, anrl 
what triuiftph to the iniiiiei ? With wJiat 
confidence"will ho conclude, that either 
our religroii wants arguments to cons inee 
a n^hsonable inquirer, or encouragements 
to support its converts in perseverance. 
l)u the contrary, whin we see even the 
ineanest'Cbristtah stand t'lrin in his duty, 
and hold fast did* integrity of his profes¬ 
sion ; when djflfec. him renounce his in¬ 


terest, his pleistfi-e^'and even life itself, in 
obcdiencfctothe commands of his religion, 
the most inditfcreiil spectator must a|)- 
plaiid iheCourage, the honesty, and sin¬ 
cerity of the man; and confess the power 
of that'institution, which can infuse so 
much and spirit into the souls of 

its discl^^. -Jtwis the ^eal and resolu¬ 
tion oi'Wk ^sflChristians, it was the pa¬ 
tience of cont^^M, and the courage of 
that noble its martyrs, that pro¬ 

cured respcci’sijfld honour to the gospel; 
and pf^vail< ^ tiiare in the conversion of 
the wprld^rii^either the arguments, the 
oratory,^ -VIcn tlie miracles of its 
preacht-rs. “W'- 

A ihiW duty which will be always ne¬ 
cessary tosetufe the credit td’our rrli- 
gion, js a dne oberlience to die uuthoniy 
of ouf'superiors. It was an early objec¬ 
tion^too successfully urged by the 
ad^ramdsoY Chridti&tiity, that it wasaii 
enettty to civil goverhmeiit; that it pre- 
tdhdcd to exeapt tlic aervaht frum obo 


dience to hiS malter,^«ipd thw «hb}<ictfi^ 
his prince. Audits tidllii^Could 
greaief prejudice agailiik 
than an imputation of inconsistenejr vv|^ ’ 
the laws and subordinations of 
ment, so there is no reproach Christ 
his apostles are more careful to'xJbvjrdie 
than this. Thus we find our Lord oii ill.' 
occasions disclaiming all pretenrfon* to* S 
temporal Kingdom ; commanding his tiis* 
ciples to render to Ciesar the obedience 
that was duo to him: and though ia 
strictness ht* lolls us he might hare ■plead¬ 
ed an exemption from the .Jewish tribute 
required ot him, yet rather than counte¬ 
nance the aspersions that vvoiild attend 
his refusal, he exerted his divine power 
in a miracle to pay it. And as the same 
calithiny pursued his apostles, so we find 
them equally solicitous to clear thhm- 
selves and their religion fmmthe'scandd 
of it; inculcating the doctrind of subj^» 
tion for conscience sake; and, in the!? 
ow n persons, submitting to tlic most 
just and tyrannical infiictions from thu 
heathen tribunals. And though it wall ^ 
some ages before the jealousies of the 
civil powers were thoroughly reconciled 
to the assemblies of Cliiistiahs, yet'We 
find them at length so perfectly acquitted 
from (his slander, that even .hiliao hitA> 
self, the most implacable enemy that cvet 
appeared against the gospel, reproaches 
his heathen subjects w-ith th'o•fidelity of 
the Christians. ' This was the ancient, 
and is, 1 hope, yet’the uhforfoited glory 
of our religion. The ihalice of its ad¬ 
versaries has in all ages laboured to de^ 
priveitof this liOnoUr ; to ckpose it to 
the resentments of the magistrate as'aft 
enevurager of seditioi,; and improve tha 
particular miscarriages of some few into 
a general charge ot disloyalty upon th^ 
whole church. But wisdom will still bb 
justified of her children; 'I'hat pure and 
])eaccable wisdom, which always was. 
and always will l>e the character of the 
church of Christ, will in the end ci'fMti|^ 
the asjx'rsioUs of its encmle's*; ahd thft., 
mv'ck, the humble, tiu* patient servant <$ 
Christ will be found the frutst 
Cu’sar. And, . , ' 

4. Lotus crown tWse viftueV/w!t|’i|^ 
prudent, aflable, tjtnd courlcb'iis bpSaviuur, 
towards all iuen. It is indedd lUl lawi^r 
A a 
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;|>urity and siaceriiy of the heart that prin- also be the servants of Christ. Thera 
ci^iiy recommends Us to the Searcher of arc proper occasions, un which we may 
^irits: but since God has also left it be angry without' sin. Somewhat of 
upon us as a duty to render his service warmth and severity will become us when 
.>«mi%ble to others, these cxtenml decen- we rebuke the vicious, and disO^ntc- 
cies and x)niainents of our conduct be- nance the prophane; and vfre arc express- 
come a very important part of our mo- ly required to appear mth zeal and car- 
Tolity. Jt IS in these, the visibility ;ind nostness, when we are contendin|r for our- 
example of our virtues will cbicily cun- faith. But these duties nuw be complied 
sist. The great and more observable with, without offending sil^pst tH&t gen- 
occasions of exercising our cours^e, our tleness prescribed ^ tl^^ui^cl. ’ Wo 
justice, or our charity, occur but sel- may reprove the liblwinc, without rude- 
dom; but these arc of daily and constant ness or bitterness ; deft^ articles of 
use, to preserve a general benevolence, our faith,' and resist oppose 

and endear our common intercouisc be- them, with a moekneiiif and huthanity, 

■ tween one another. Without this care, which will equally convince the world 
.our best actions will lose much of their of our affection to the persons, and our 
influence, and our severer vji iucs be often zeal against the errors, of our brethren, 
-discredit^ with the appearance of^cvil. But if passionate and unreasonable meu 
Btit how bright and Jowly docs every will, notwithstamling our best care, be 
,gFace of our religion shine, when adorn- ofl'ended with us for doing our duly, (rod 
ed with an humble and obliging beiia- and all good men will applaud our intc- 
viour ? beautiful as a jewel set in gold ; grity, and shame and contempt will be 
which, though it adds little to the iutrin- the portion of our enemies, 
sic value, yet improves the lustre, xuid Let me then, in conclusion of this dis- 
attracts the eyes and afl'ections of the course, exhort you seriously to reflect on 
beholder. And therctorc the apostles of the great engagements we are under to 
Christ have not failed to make it a con- assert the honour of that religion we 
•taut part of their instructions to their profess, by an exemplary practice of the 
converts, to avoid all unseemliness and duties I have recommended. Let me 
asperity of carrii^e; to do nothing that address you not only adiChristians, but 
may argue a peevish or froward spirit; as mcm^Ts of the pure^^nd most apos- 
not renUering railing for railing; on the tolic church in the world; a church, 
contrary, to be gentle and condescend- whose doctrines are derived from the 
ing: it any man asks us to go a mile, clear fountains of the scriptures; whose 
to go with him tw^; to be modest and polity and discipline are formed upon 
Unaspiring, in honour preterring one an- the most uncorrupted models of anti- 
odher: to be tender and compassionate, quity; which has stood unsbjiihen by tlie 
to wc‘cp with them that weep, and re- most furious assaults.«f on the 

joiee with them that rejoice, in general, one hand, and fanaticisp on mb other; 
to be sUtdious of the peace and interests has triumphed over all the htgumente of 
jof our neighbour, and endeavour, by an its enemies, and has ncfthlhg now to con- 
affectionate deporunent, to leave impres- tend with but their slan^^'ipd calum- 
sions of esteem and benevolence on all nies. The reproach ^.Jf^^morality is 
we convene with : whatsoever things arc indeed a charge will heaviest 

honest, whatsoever things are lovely, against an established r^lqj^^; because 
whatsoever things are ol good report, if those who have no relig^to will gene^ 
there be any virtue, any praise, to think rally profess themselves of that which 
of these things. Our duty only must has the encouragement of the law. But 
i>e too valuably no interest to be given up it is surely very unreasonable to infer 
in a comphmeBt, or sacriticed to the ap- any thing to the disadvantage of ' anjr 
^ plause of men. 'fi'indeed w.c thus please church, from the practice of thoK who 
men, and can be persuaded to any crimi- arc really of no church and no '^giqn 
compliances to avoid their n^nt- at all. But whatever title we Inay have 
v'or engage their favour, we canaot to this, or any other excuse, let ua 
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Ihcr tfQdeavour to want Rone. Let us 
atriveto vindicate tfee hbnd^ of our 
ligion, W'k pure and ^apotted. ul)edi> 
engi^ Ihe rules and precepts it enjoins: 
this will more efiectuaUy secure the in¬ 
terests, and promote tiie credit of it, than 
cithar the elogiicnce of our preachers, or 
the au&bnty of our laws. And, blessed 
be 'God, .thd righteous are not so failed 
from th^ ea^l' hut we can still appeal to 
bright and Rumert^ examples of virtue 
among \js.' ysThe number and devotion of 
those who^l^^ ffl f ff cnt our altars, and the 
many gneaj|:^i^^'excellent works of piety 
and charityf -'^omoted among ys, are a 
burniug and^shining light, sucli an evi¬ 
dence of the internal power of our religion 
on the rniiids of its disciples, as must 
command reverence from all who behold 
it, and ought to be allow<‘d in balatjcc 
against those examples, with u Itoae l rimes 
t»ur adversaries are so ready to rc'proai h 
us. But let us not content ourseKes witii 
being better than our enemies rv present 
us^j let us go on unto perfection, ami 
improve in every grace of our religion. 
Lot us add to our faith virtue, to virtue 
knowledge, to knowledge patience, tem¬ 
perance, and charity, l.et us by a meek 
and quiet be^vioyr cut otV all occasion 
from those diP> sccl^occasinn, that they 
may have whereof to accuse us. And 
though we have all encouragements to 
hope that the evil day of persemition is 
far from tw, yet let us always live in such 
a preparat^n of mind, that if God shall 
at any time' call us to a trial of our faith, 
wo may a^Rit oursehes with a courage 
bccoiml^ mc hope and spirit of C’hrit.- 
tiaits. In- tjira ; let the bciiiity of our re- 
li^un appear in Ute holiness of our lives. 
Let our vttta|^ shine forth as the light, 
and our'jusi,t'^ealing as the iiooii-ilay. 
Then’ shall^URil^ Sion appear fair atai 
comely lovers, and to her cne- 

iitics terrible, as an army with 

baimeiii. 'l%en shall the righteous resort 
unto her assemblies, and even sinneifi Im* 
coQvc'rtcil unjo her :' and every one that 
is near* and every one that is afar "off, 
shall be induce^ to gi'-e praise unto God, 
ao^ .feeing our good works, to glorify ptir 
which is in heaven. 

TCb whom, with the Son and the' Holy 

GMm, beisciibi^, &t. 
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The AdVaxttages of 'c.buy^in]g; 
good 3^en, aihd tKe 
contrary Conduct. ' « 


-• -S ‘ 




By Dt. Rooem.; '‘ ' ^ 

PiSALMCViX 63.' 

' K ■ 

1 am a Companion of all them that fear, thee, 
and of them that keep thy precepts. . '■ 

* 

That the temper, the sefttimeht»}’'’thle: 
morality, and, in general, ^e'Whole c'^- 
ductand figure of men, is influencc<l"by 
the example and disposition of those tUby 
converse with, is a n'flection which'K« 
lonu since pas-sed into prorerbs, afid l>eeti 
ranired among the standing 'muxilUs '.pf 
human wisdom, in all ages and narions' 
of the world. And mankind Sccim to 
with conviction enough of this truth,. 
the care they take deter thoSe w'lmfe 
welfare they arc concerned tor' froih' 18S«i 
company ot such, the exjjonce or infafi^ 
of w hose vices may endanger their .for¬ 
tunes or reputation. But because flfo 
generality of men appear much less soli- 
cit;)US for tlie purely religious Cftnsb- 
qiu’iices of conversation, it ii,'my present 
design to recommend to' yoiir imithtfciu 
the conduct which the Psalndisf here^ k|- 
cribi's to himself, botli' as it is ifeelf a 
part of religion, and as sin 
thod to secur<‘ us in the. true ’prdfeSMdl^, 
and encourage and'improve'Us il^ the 
practice of it. In order to this'it will lie 
necessary for us, - - 

r. 'I'o ascertain what rrieasurft "of aii- 
quuntance or familiarity is implieti iif this 
notion of being a t’binpanioin ~ 1 shall 
then, '' ’ : • ■ 

II. Represent to you the advaht^Ps 

that will attend our conversing with'iodd 
men. And, ^ 

III. 'I'h'e dangers arid in’dbhvcriR’nici^ 

we are exposed to by a donirary'cdhdi^^, 
by being engageti' in ‘ famifijirides w!|^ 
wicked men. a .■ .r .it • 

I. llieiifc by being a compaiii?bn bf go^ 
me n, may citlun- be nidaut 'siiiiplV 


pious or rlghtietfis ddsSgft'j'-but^^ 
AaS 
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of is ^o natural *n<l almost ncccs- 
eafy ^ftto^qufincc of tlje former, that 
. T^i^prehend them in one view ; 

l^d utidetjlttand the reflection in my text 
^ tl^^q4yiBlng"us to coniine our conversa- 
tldi^t.-as-fur as it is possible, to men of 
thiacK^^tcr; and on the contrary, not 
to, indulge oui:solvcs in any confidence, or 
familiarity,, uith impious and profane 
men; but especially not to commUnicatc 
with them in their vices, not to concur in 
any unjust, irreligious, or uumj;rcifi#ac- 
tion, and, as far as it is in cur power, to 
avoid all intercourse with them, and, as 
the apostle commands, from such to with¬ 
draw ouisclvcs. Not that we can imagine 
our^ves prohibited all manner of con¬ 
versation with wicked men, for this 
would exclude us from performing the 
^^Karitable office of prj\ atc admonition or 
Ji^ruction, -the most successful and al¬ 
most the only method wc can take for 
iheii^ reformation. Persons of that cha¬ 
racter generally keep themselves out of 
the reach of the public reproofs and ex¬ 
hortations of the ministry, or hear with 
, i^uch inattention or contempt, as renders 
them of very little effect to them, and 
consequently will either not l)c applied to 
at all, or, if at all, yet without much 
hopes of success; unless we are permit¬ 
ted so far to converse w ith them us the 
discharge of this office requires. 'I’liis 
duty, indeed, lies with special obliga¬ 
tions on the ministers of the, church, 
who ai'C bound to watch over every soul 
in their flock, and to be instant with 
‘them as well in private applications, and 
from house to house, as m tlie more pub¬ 
lic oflices of instruction. But since the 
prepossessions these sort of men Jiavc 
gi'nerally conceived against us of the 
•minis.try, the reproaches of design orim- 
.jicrtinencc, with wbifhtlicy are apt to 
'treat us, give other good Christians, 
agliin^ yphoni they are h?s prejudiced, 
greater probabilities ofxuccess with them, 
.it is to,be hoped they will think them¬ 
selves not only pemitted, but obliged to 
this sort of friendslnp and cpnvcrsation 
with them. 

But it is farther to be considered,, in 
abatement of this resfraint^,that the great 
mixture there iii in the business and affairs 
of life, the nearness of relation, or our 


acquiiintancc with such persoBjs ag may 
haye-these occiwioijs of correspOBdence 
with wicked mep, will sometimes engage 
iw in necessary,' and fre<iuently in |j;ci- 
dental conversations with ,]|hein. But 
these w’u cannot, repror^^l^ criminal hc" 
cause they arc altogether unavoidable. 
If ive would absolutely decline the wick¬ 
ed, wc must abandon human, society, 
must retire into a desert, and, ,as the 
apostle says, go out of the world. ^Vlmt 
wc arc forbid, therefore, is receiving 
such jiersons into our confidence and in¬ 
timacies, choosing their tj^j^nce for our 
frien(lslii[)s, or their company for the 
ordinary entertainments of ersation; 
these arc acts of clioici?, aqd our own, 
free eh’ction; and to those, therefore, it 
is reasonable the prohibition sliould ex¬ 
tend. And evrm with regard to that un- 
a^oidable corre.spoiulence with wicked 
men, to whicli the business or iwcidents 
of the \vorld may sometimes oblige us, 
‘we are certainly under tluis much re¬ 
straint, not to enter into any farther fami¬ 
liarity than the occusitm roquireis, and ti» 
take care of our behaviour under them, 
lest we countenance the sin, whUe wo 
cavt'ss the sinner. 

But I must ob.servc one instance, in 
which we arc ‘rosHained^fltttiit .it'hring 
with wicked men, even in such offices 
of common life and civil intercourse, 
which might otherwise be indifferent and 
allowabU'; and that is, when tlic person 
is judicially separated from ^ho,rComnm- 
nion of tlie i liureli; with such an one 
it is the apostle’s express command uo 
not to cat; amt ilie reasons of this pro- 
hibition are very obvious, because the 
design of this sentence will in a great 
measure bo defeat; d, uril^s the svholo 
congregation concurs in flke execution 
of It: for neitlier will-';thc,|iftjier be re¬ 
claimed, nor others dete'ftttd from the 
like commissions, nor the infection of 
the flock be prevented, if iTie oriniinal b« 
permitted the .siinie freetloiii and, corres- 
})ondencc witii Cbristiaiis, as Ix'fore: his 
punishment will have no outward,.e#'cl 
tliat c.an lead, him to reflect on hfe. sin; 
and when he meets w ith the same cuun- 
tcnaiice and friendship from the nifst of 
the world as formerly, both he, and' those 
he converses with, will be eitcoutugedrto 
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despise 'lie atUfe^rity- inflicted it; 
and it is pldrh,' that^ndc'p the advaHluge 
of such a reception, J)c has ■“Jast the 
sarflt opportanity of co'rrupting othens, 
as he h^ hofoj*e. It may perhaps be 
imagined, thaf%is ‘exclusion from Ac 
ordinances of religion will answer all 
tlu'se patposcs: but first, as to his cur> 
niipting others, unless he be ileposcd from 
some public oflicc in. the chui-ch, be is 
by thiii part i^f Ins sentena: deprived of 
no opportunity lie bad before ; secondly, 
as to himself.^it’ he In* a hardened sinner, 
as it must be'wppoM'd he is whom pvi- 
’^'ate and more gentle applications could 
not rediiiiifl this simtence onh- excludes 
him fnjm^lmt be bad very little regard 
for before;'or, if liis erime was schism 
'or heresy, his punisliiiient is no int>re 
than ho voluntarily chose. Now nothing 
tan affect him in the nature of a jiunish- 
menr, Inlt what di‘|ni\e.s liiiii of some¬ 
thing he esteems and values, and the loss 
of which will render him uneasy; when 
tiiercfoiXJ he finds himself avoided and 
m‘gle.cted by bis familiars, this aft'ects 
Inm with a penalty tin* most sensible to 
human nature : tins, if he has any prin¬ 
ciple of siuiine left in him, will awuhen 
him to move serious^thouglus of his con¬ 
dition, and ^ve such considerations as 
are properly religious, a more easy ac¬ 
cess, and a more lively im))ression on his 
mind. It is therefore, I say, not only an 
obedience which we owe to the autboriry 
of our Superiors, and the exjiress com- 
‘inaiid of an apostle in support of that 
aurhowty^ bu^ a charity which is due 
from Us to ,tho souls of our brethren, 
thus to,ri*straiii our conversation from an 
excommunicated person, and by such a 
bebaviodf as will express abliovri'iice and 
detestation of his crime; both di'ter 
others frOmJhe like commissions, and 
humble hi^ to such a sense of his guilt 
*k.s '^ill Icadhim to repentance, and save 
his ’spirif ih th’e day of the Lord Jesus. 
'J’he measure of our acquaintance or fa- 
miliatfty thus lifnited, I procei'd, 

■^'IL 'I’o represent the advantages de¬ 
rived on us by observing these liinita- 
'doikB, and confining our conversations 
to good men. 

As t^thc ryligious restraint I last men¬ 
tioned, ^ interdiction we are under fi'Oin 
the society of persons cut off ftom the 




chifrdij and COB^aaniiJ^ our conlli^,, 
mo&tto ^ch aspCTsevfeifetiif'^'ptenws'i^^ 
its caipmunioA, since 
onioihl^ us by a divii^ 
might assure ourselves.^ 
inquirj', that the md^- 
will attend bur (xjrapliidaa'Wfill " But: 
the advantages intended in 
tion arc obvious to the least 
reflection; and even those f 
rea^ suggested are so gfeat, and 'so, ' 

turmly result from it, that noHimg'''il^K) 
thcr need be added to convince 'tiS 
interest, as well as duty, In obsejtvjhglti: 
1 shuil therefore consider,'in 
mu'ul view, some common'advantages^ 
maj’ hope for while w'e'confine dun ‘con- 
vei-sation to men of virtue had rc^i^o'ti. - 
And, •' ; -0^, 

First, I would recommend tiiis chmce 
as an evidence of oilr own wifttw 
will olways be pi*csuinlid,‘tHiU 
seriate witli persons of like ‘duposltit^ 
with thcmselv-es. It ct>nn6t weli-bVi^^ 
giui'd, how friendship can long tfnbiite* 
between opposite tempers and 
tions ; w hen men are so Widely dimrent 
in their heiitirnents and principiei^- ih' 
their pursuits and avei-sions,. as the ghod 
and the vicious, it is impossible but thbj^ 
must soon grovv burdensome and unei^,, 
to one another; tliose things which .'ate' 
llie mirth and pleasure of the onU^ proi. 
voke the indignation and abhorrence 'of 
the oth^ ; and under these perpiitual'oc¬ 
casions of disaster, familiarity must grow 
cold, and each be inclined.to seek hla 
entertainment in more agreeable cotp- 
pany : and accordingly it is found'’dn' 
fact and experience, that the sentimt^s 
and inclinations, the virtues and-.^ieps, 
of men, arc what range and-'-^sort flfut; 
mankind into their .several clubis and 'So¬ 
cieties. It will therefore, I say, be Al¬ 
ways, and with reason concluded; that ’ 
he who herds with wicked men ’ 

self of the same character: Whatever" 
virtues may appear in him, they’wiU b«' 
esteemed an hypocritical irapostorqj'QQ' 
the world; and in his more 
sures, he will be presumed a 

libertine as the rest of his cora|^y^>^and 
consequently, we can by no' 
duct avoid this appeaniuce of OvUjTstnd 
preserve the reputation of .‘bur viitpe, 
blit by confiiiing our conversations to 
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good tarn.' argument, which, dis* 
s^ja^'dlK! intimacy with wicked men 
froei{^ «0bcx on our reputation, may 
pasiMps^dei^ rather prudential thanr rc» 
ligtdu^. >!But if' wc reflect what scandal 
wc^ve to many weak men, by so of)!en> 
siTOia conduct: how it unqtiulifiesr us for 
fchd'instruction or'reproof-of others; how 
it'Ojn'upts ourexamp1<\ and gives coun- 
' toaance to the Vicious and profane, \vu 
shall be. convinced that this motive is 
pVopoj ly Christian, and ought to be re- 
gar^d from' considerations of great im¬ 
portance to religion. But, 

. Secondly, Our associating ourselves 
with good men, is not only a pixjof and 
evidence of «)ur virtue, but tlm most ef¬ 
fectual method both to retain and im¬ 
prove it. Our advantage from the con¬ 
versation of good men may bo considered 
more particularly with jospeet to their 
discoursoj and liieircxainplc. T/ie mind 
of the'righteous (s-ays the Psalmist) tcill 
he rrerciscd in wisdom, and his mouth 
be tnlking of iudjrment. From him 
wc shall Icum, and l>y jc't Hrgiinienth be 
confirmed in true prn.t iples oi faith and 
morality : the maxims that govern Ins 
conduct are such as equally tend :o piu- 
moteprnate and public happiness; and 
even his-iiiiith is bounded by innocenee 
and purity; aivl ibe sense of his own 
duty will engage him to cuhivttc the sarna 
just sentiments and good aispositidns in 
those he co«iver'-es with, to instruct their 
ignurauacc, reform their errors, and as 
the Apostle says, minister grace vnto the 
hearers. Perhaps, indeed, the geniiit 
adrouniiions wherewith good mi-n will 
rebuke the imperfi'clions of their friends, 
may be-uneasy to the pride of some 
tempers; bur these precious balms (as 
the Psalmist culls them) are freedoms 
which wise and virtuous men will esteem 
ratlita’ favours than affronts. Holy David, 
tlnatigh. a prince, was sensible that his 
failings.and.miscarriaues would make this 
conset|uence inseparable from his choos¬ 
ing the fociety of good men j but yet, ra¬ 
ther than he would take refuge with the 
men' that wrought wickedness, he makes 
it' his request to Clod,- tb&t the righteous 
should smite him fnemlly, and reprove 
' hm. Psalm cxU.$. And indeed there 
is no surer argument of a good under¬ 
standing, a&d A Chmtian disposition, 


* than being sensible of the friendship of a 
proper reproof,' But the instructions and 
reptords of good men can bardjjiy fail of 
these beneficial effects on ttlose who con¬ 
verse with them, when wd:tvx»nuder how 
they are enlbrc^ by a correspondenl ex¬ 
ample. When wc find a man'prescribe 
nothing to us but his own constant prac¬ 
tice, we can have no' suspicion of dis-^ 
guise or insincerity: be is himself wlut 
he desires us to be, and thwefbre gives 
us the greatest security that he intends 
our happiness in the methods of life he 
advises, since he pursues his own by the 
same. 

Example is confessed to hitve this ad¬ 
vantage over all other methods of instruc¬ 
tion, that it not only teaches us our duty, 
but convinces us of the possibility of our 
imitation. When we see a man of like 
passions and weakness with ourselves, 
and no otherwise assisted than wc either 
arc, or may be, going before us in the 
paths of duty, it oonfuti's all la/y pre¬ 
tences of impossibility; it reproaches our 
imperfection ; and if ^vc have any thing 
generous in our temper, it shames us 
into eiimlutiou. Nav, I would observe 
fanlx r, that the example of a good man 
is, generally speaking, the best direction 
we can follow in the pcrforipance of our 
duty: the most exact rules and pro—■ 
cepts arc subject to be misunderstood ; 
some capa< hies at least will mistake their 
raeaiiing; ami tliough they sincerely en¬ 
deavour to obey, will art far the, in¬ 

tention of thusf* who delivered them. But 
the example oi a wise and .good inan as¬ 
certains, flic sense of tlio precept, and 
shews plainly how it is to’be obeyed 
and the meanest capacity, when Ee sees 
a rule practicably applied before his 
eyes, can no longer be at a loss how it is 
to be performed. It may bC' observed 
also under this head, that Iblf^ove is a 
very partial interpreter. We fire apt* to 
be fond of our opinions and 'iti^ctice, and 
perhaps without perceiving it to bend and 
accommodate the rule in favour to them : 
but when we apply it to the actions of 
other men, wc judge with less interest, 
and consequently with more impartia'- 
lity»; whence it often happens that the 
notions of duty which we form from idie 
example of others, is mote correct jfcnd 
just than wc derive from the ruls i^lf. 
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To these-sdvMstages of coaversing with 
good examples, we must add one whi<^ 
I think ^^tsr, and that is the en> 
coutttgement wte- receive in the peHorm- 
anceofoor dii^y. TheehalSse of being 
singular is a vraakness which has . de¬ 
bauched the best and most ingenuous 
dispositiohs; hot now.bya constant view 
qf good examples, we hnd that we are 
not alone, tliat we have numbers enough 
on our side to countenance us in our pro- 
iessiOn; and ospccially when we see wise 
men, penons of character and esteem, 
examples of duty, wc are convinced that 
piety is no unrcputable qualihcation, and 
that we need not be ashamed of our vir¬ 
tue; it will confirm our resolutions 
against the railleries or reproaches of 
the profane, and give us courage and 
confidence in our religion. 

I might farther recommend the con¬ 
versation of good men to our choice, 
horn reasons of prudence and discretion. 
As that while wc confine our intercourse 
to persons of this character, wc are in no 
danger of treachery in our friendships, of 
fraud or injustice in our commerce; we 
have a security firmer than that of bonds 
and covenants, in their conscience and 
integrity : we are assured of a ready as¬ 
sistance in alV>ur exigencies, from a con¬ 
viction of their own duty : we have the 
satisfaction of conversing with men whose 
passions are under go\crnnient and dis¬ 
cipline; not to be affronted with trilles, 
nor provok^ to any unreasonable resent¬ 
ment ; difficultly moved, and easily ap¬ 
peased; men who arc Just and good- 
natured out of principle, in whose con- 
yci'sotion wc arc secured from the slan¬ 
ders of the malicious, the envy of the 
spiteful, .the censures of the impertinent, 
and the contempt of the proud : and in 
general, since so great a part of the un¬ 
easiness we complain of in this world is' 
.derived on us by the villainies and pas¬ 
sions of unrighteous men, wc can by no 
conduct more probably secure our hap¬ 
piness than by confining our intercourse 
to men oS virtue and religion. But my. 
de|ign being cbieffy to insist on the reli¬ 
gious advautages uttepding this choice of 
our acquaintance, 1 only mention these 
cqQsidesations. as a collateral. motive, 
an^o op to migagq.you to it. 

Thirdjyj by xep»iscnting the dangers 
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amlincoiryenintces we e^^jjHtse otinelvcr ,. 
to, 1)^ being ttompanions^Of 

Evil CQmmmkatums j(M]^a Rw , 
tie) corrupt good mamtero. 'TW Mit . 
resolved virtue cannot kmgdelcaCtd Su 
fegrity against the contim^ soHcttMloida 
of a vicious acquaihutace. M to 
principles, the natural pride t^mcn wdl' 
make them restless and uneasy, till they . 
get theic sentiments and qtibions 
ceived by those they converse with, and, 
till this is obtained, it is not society., but 
endless wrangling and controversy. And 
as to practice, the desire w' have to en* 
dour ourselves to those we converse with, 
will insensibly engage us in the same 
pleasures and aversions with them ; and < 
it must be observed, as a ^her:. cir-' 
cumstanco of our danger, that the looso 
and dissolute are very industrious in com<- 
mnnicating their principles, and gaining 
proselytes to sin. The natural shame 
and diffidence that attends vice, makes' 
them zealous to encourage themselves 
by numbers, and form a party against 
religion: it is with pride they survey 
tiieir increasing strength, and begin to 
think themselves a match for virtue. 
But it is with more than ordinary triumph 
they corrupt a man of pious and virtuous 
principles. It sooths their tears, and 
gives some ease to their scruples, to gain 
a> convert who sec'med to have all the 
conviction that religion could afford: 
this they arc ready to look Upon as a'de¬ 
termination on their side, and decisive of 
the controversy between vice and virtue: 
and this is a conquest they never fail to 
attempt with the greatest application* 
For a virtuous man, while he preservea 
that character, is uneasy to their con¬ 
versation. TJiey look upon him, as the 
Wise Man describes their sentiments, a# 
gnVi'WM to their eyes to behold (Wisd. 
ii. 15.); as one made to reprove their 
thoughts, to upbraid them with their of^ 
fending the law, and object to their ii^ 
famy the transgressions oftheir education; 
and therefore they never fnil of their most 
artful and indefatigable address to silence 
this impertinent adviser, vyhose seterity 
awes their excesses and restrains thei^ 
freedom. And, alas! it is but too often 
and too easily theiy prevail. For'though 
a wcii-diracted conversation be one of the 
betit method* to secure and uD|»rowe om* 
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virtue,, is the misfortuij.c of our 

that thi 9 pr.nciple 4>i;'ts with 
tlis force in the worst applica- 

' ^tbe tanijliariry of wicKcd men 

U^nr^sucjccjiiifully ckbuuchcs than tl.at 
pCgp^'-then rtlouns. For it isi a work 
oflnbour. and a!>biduity to form and i>ru> 

• ' a viHuuus di^posinon ; it is a plant 

nt^tto be raised without culture and ina- 
njigvincnt, and rcfiuiies cure and aiun- 
dance to fiivc it vij^our, and Oetejnd it 
’.ifroin a thousand accidt nts that may make 
it miscarry: but vice is the luiural 
. growth ol our corruption ; rcin.t but our 
care and it soon roots itself, and .spreads 
over the ne»l( cted soil. How irresistibly 
then must it pievail, when the seetls of 
it arc artfully sown, and industiiously 
cultivated! 

hat power less than an uncommon 
ntcasujc of divine graci- can pn si rvo e\i n 

• a vvell-incliiud umptr from the itdiction 
'of^a loose and profane conversation, 

where* vice appears with the advantages 
of fashion and reputation, and virtue, on 

• fh« contrary, is traduced and ridiculed 
If he bv haves with that sol^Kety and re¬ 
serve, which his uligion requires In an 
Jitm; if he either reproves the iiumoud 
freedoms, or but refuses his applause to 
the piofanc mirth of his eonqiany, he is 
eiilur quari’died with for itnperiineiiee, 
or reproachtd for alloi tiition aiul sin<>iil..- 
rity. And how few instuncis have vve of 
a courage, that {4n stand the shock of 
bting the jest of liis familim-s: even mo- 
■desty and u<XHt manners will hel|> to cor¬ 
rupt him, and good-nutiiic itaelt will en¬ 
danger Ills virtue. Jn suin, wiiat advan¬ 
tages can we expect, or rather what con¬ 
sequences arc too terrible to be feared, 
from mixing in conversati* ns whire ir- 
ir^ligion and profaiicness, whi*re a de- 
£auce of all rules, and a contempt of 
air Ihak is holy, are the principles, and 

4 *w'dness, intemperance, and vanity the 
iversipns -of the company; when* the 
ihodcst sinner is tadght to ridicule Pro- 
' ybj^nce, conscience, aivd duty, mid dis- 
ptifi? Itself i»gt .infidelity : bis rtluc- 
‘tan^ifjp disooedience will gradually 
under th«ic impressions, and sin 
• b^ome every .day xno^* familiar end h-jss 
. fontiicialde: Ite will i^vaiicn frtim,.pnf> 
I dj^rceoi wickedne^ itap^nitence to 
^^aoother, tilt at lust he becomes hardened 
without remorse or couccrui atid pi{|t 


hopes of recoveiy. Give me lopve then 
to mdkc some short application ^1 .what 
has .been ofh red on this sul.ie^, tjp-the 
common occasions of litc^yi^ practice. 

• if then our virtue aiMl.rtiegtily hnve SO 
close a dependence on tfiO choice nt our 
friends and iamiliars; if;the society of 
good men be so necissary to direct and 
conlirm us in duty, and the conversation 
of wicked men sod<stiuetive of our piin- 
ci|>K's and morality; as vve value the fa¬ 
vour of («o<l and ;.ood men hercs and the 
inestimable rewards ol duty hen after, lot 
us with our iitmo.st care make the im¬ 
portant choice, and let us K-member 
that we are (busing vice or virtue. 

This caution indeed was always ne¬ 
cessary, (.vvn in the purest and tnosi^vir- 
tuoiis ag< s , but It becomes, us to reeoin- 
meiid II with more than.Oi'dinary wtuinih 
and eoneeiii, when the .mimbers,, the fi¬ 
gure, and the insolence ol wiel td men 
Imve almost establi.slud sin as a lushiou; 
when every enemy of religion appears 
openly and undisguised; wlun iilfideliiy, 
schism, and heresy', aie esteviiied ar- 
guimnts of good sense-and a superior 
iiiuU rsUinding, and vice and pndjiuiU'ss 
are tlie poluf enUTiiiiium nts ot the world. 
So melancholy a pidspeet should inspire 
us with a more ihcin ordinaisy zeal to op 
pose s me stop to the ri.sing corrahtv. and 
check tins (/V( rliovving of ungotUtness ; 
and, as the most cft'ect'ial rchiedy that 
can Oe applied, to deter others and with- 
diaw ourselves Iroin the conversation of 
wieked nun. By this atone vve shall bu 
a>'Ie to fix a mai'k of shame and igno¬ 
miny on VIC., and ivcov er its just honour 
ami esteem to virtue. And tliA conduct 
is the more necessary in priva|e .Chris¬ 
tians, b( cause it has In^on one deplorable 
efii Cl ol these corruptions, and the miser¬ 
able confusion of our religi(^.!.dlvisious, 
to bring, the puldic discipline oi'4lie 
church into a sad, and, it is-io be feared, 
irretrievable decay; good tnm nfititild be 
therefore the more zealous to ^uf^y this 
unavoidable defect, to dhffmguisli such 
persons as tht^ censures of the churt^b (if 
duly ejiecuied) would exclude from xheir 
siK-icty, by marks of abhorrence and de¬ 
testation ; and, as far as their private * 
conversation., tenches, exconai|||gnid(lte 
the enemies of virtue and religionT.^.,^, . 

Thanks-be tp God,, ;the . 

yet so bad, wc need fear ia solitude 
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fi-nm tlic pjacticf; the righteous sure not 
so failed ^om the e«nh, but we^may still 
find mep otvirtue and piety enough for 
the ii^trHaciMo%frien<Uhip, and the t-n- 
t(‘rtaiiiinents of dboversatiou : or whati ver 
we may want in fhe numbers of our ac- 
quaintdneo wilt'be abundantly made up 
to us in their value. Nuy iVeii thiscom- 
pl.tint will every day lessen upon our 
bauds; the credit and honour we shall 
retriive to virtue by this conduct, will 
irtvsistildy gain it converts, and we shall 
have at me same lime the satisfaction of 
inaKing and enjoying good men. 

To conclude: I At neither the power 
nor quality of the groat, or the w it of 
the pleasant; let neitfu'V interest, v.inilv , 
nor fgar pn'vail witli us, to court tiie 
favour u> llattcr the vici’s, or applaud 
the profaneiiess q| wickid men. \'iniie 
and religion, heitven and eternal happi¬ 
ness, are not trifles to be given iqi in a 
compliment, or sacnfieid to a je^l. And 
if we are (ithvr a'-hained or ahaid to as- 
sort tlm cause ok’Veligion, and give coun¬ 
tenance to the servants ol C’lii-isi lure, of 
Us shall the Soti of .Man be ashamed, be¬ 
fore his l-'ather and the hoi) ai^i Is. 

R M O N 

The gi'Aat Advantaj^qs of good Dis- 
couriie, and the Mischiels of tiic 
coiitraryi 

lHy Dn Rogers. 

' iv. 09. 

Let;no corrupt cuninuiuicfitirtn prorccil out of 
yiiiir iiiunp't but tliMt wl> ch iH toml to the 
use of c-dhTyiiig, that it may ininisur grace 
unto cbtt'hearers. 

In application of another scripture, I en- 
deaveiicc^' represent the obligations 
we are under fo choose good men for our 
fri«ndshi|s and intimacies^ what limns 
thia dniy^'hdmits of, and what aevantages 
would'^^end our compliunce with it. I'he 
words i haVlfe ^ow rvakd to you lead us 
into iut argument of -gre^ irffinity with 
that j^bjeel, and diret't us to the mattev 
that should employ our common convef. 
saiibns: a direeiion indeed absolutely 
iiH»siiaq||lo render the choice of our ac- 

S ’■ WMe, 1 before recommended, ef- 

titthe adi^tagea proposed from 


it.. The njattwof our conversation com^ f 
^refi^ds ofour wowisj^oriuc- 

tions; by vi'hficli we suppoi}:oor |^»^on 
intercoirrse orte with another. 
tions, because they are n(>t .expre|fi^ iD^ :• 
eluded hi this dfrcction of the Api^e^ I 
shall only observe in few words,'* 
they must be limitted by virtue and inndS^ 
cence. Actions of civil business are not*’ 
only permitted under Ihts. character oK 
im oeence, but, wfu-n governed by jus^* 
tice and honesty, oblige us as necessdry^ 
duties; but in anions of pure diversiop,-.. 
nothing farther is to be considered^ 
wlu'iher they are innocent: and with tbi#'.'', 
restriction they are. not only consistcni. 
witli the sobriiiy of the gospel, but 
many cases us-olul,'it not necessary, to,' 
ease our cares, and relax our mind frotni 
the taligiieut intent apjjfications, and re¬ 
cruit our spirits I'or a more' vigorous rCf.,.' 
turn to duty. Thus feasts have been th^'^ ' 
unreprovod practice of the greatest examjfi, 
plesofjmt^, 111 all ages; and our Lord' 
Imiisell lionouri'd them more than om^'\ 
by liis presence, and added to tlio pro¬ 
visions of one of them by a miracle: and 
ns to the amusements ol f.lay, while they 
go no fnrthiT tl.an a diversion, it must’;, 
be loo gnat scvirity absolutely to con¬ 
demn tliem. Rut then these indulgences'’ 
are abused, vvfieii our feasts, cither by 
ilieir e.vcess or too groat frequency, 
break in upon our temrierance when 
play, eitli* r by our td*constnnt or too 
lung engagement in it, becomes like an 
employment or profession; or by bur loo 
great mteiitiuii on it, betrays us to pas¬ 
sion or uvarii’c, and rather tires than Re¬ 
lieves our mind. \\ hen diversions are 
either in their nature, or by such pr6- 
vniting abuses as cumiut well be sopa- 
vutetl from them, rendered dangerous to ' 
our virtue ; when they expose us to the 
influence of evil examples, to the temp¬ 
tation of opportunity, and ail the ptovov^.. 
cations that can solicit men to lewdnesd.' ■ 
or intemperance-; it is not only uh$a^ 
but sinful, to join in them : withASu^^^' 
unfruitfal works of darkiittss,' no . 

or good mam vv'ill have fcllowslillli^^hi'. 
rather with tdAorrebce ilvoid thcd^ 
wlU) a Clirisriaii gehl: reprove 
*1^ on to tbHt branch of 
which the Apostle hiore'exttreffily directs' 


proposed from ohr words and dt^urse^ u a pait 
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of our eonversatloa of much greater ex* 
tent» and conse quently liable to tnurc in- 
regidaritici, than our actions cither are 
or citn bei. For our actioat or* coudned 
Co tht present objects, cither the enter* 
tatniuants of the company, or the per* 
sons who compose it; but our discoui'sc 
is no more confined than our thoughts, 

. 'extends to ali subjects, present or ab« 
sent, past or future, and may be crimi* 
nally employed on all, and therefore r»> 

a uires much greater care to keep it within 
le bounds of innocence and virtue. I'he 
Apostle in the words of my text has 
given us a general, but very full direc¬ 
tion for our behaviour in this paiticulur. 
In which we observe, 

I. A prohibition from such subjects or 
expressions, as may shew a corrupt dis¬ 
position in ourselves, or tend to infuse it 
into others. 

II. A positive direction to such a com¬ 
munication, as is agreeable to the spirit 
of the gospel; such as is good to the use 
of edifying^ that it may minister grace 
to the hearers. 1 shall consider each of 
these distinctly, and then, 

III. Exhort you with the Apostle to 
conform to this excellent rule, by repre¬ 
senting the advantages of a convirsatiuii 
so directed. 

I. Under the forbidden head, we are 
to rank all protianc, irreligious, or immo¬ 
dest discourses; jdi that may tiiscover or 
encourage a contempt, or even a slight 
regard to things holy (for all these come 
under the character of bluspheiny'). God 
and his service, and whatsoever relates to 
it, are subjects of too serious importance 
to he treated with mirth and levity; ought 
always to command our respect, and ne¬ 
ver be mentioned without aive and reve¬ 
rence : his holy name must not be ap¬ 
pealed to pu trifles, but be reserved sa¬ 
cred for the most weighty and solemn oc¬ 
casions of life. Our assertions and ne¬ 
gations should be yea and nay, for what¬ 
soever is more than these, in ordinaiy 
eqmVfnnafson, we are told is sin. M ei¬ 
ther CM communication, t. e. lewd 
or sU^ccts or expressions, be 

estcHiSd proper entertainments im the 
m^ of a Christian. These are sub- 
jedifo which the Apostle commands should 
mtJbe eomu^tu numd among ttSf as 


becimeth saint*. Eph. v. Si • And 
'■ deed, he who can treat ofiencos so pro¬ 
voking to God as jests and trjfles, must 
have veiy little sense of life heintrasness of 
thm, and be under nr^Hry slender re¬ 
straints from the commksion of them. 

Another sort of discourses 1 Nvould" 
here mention as Ibrbidden by the Aposr 
tie, arc such as are injurious to our 
neighbour. 'Ihe former offences indeed 
are so far reducible to this head, as they 
tend to introduce libertinism, and cor¬ 
rupt the manners of men, and conse¬ 
quently injure them in their most va¬ 
luable properties, their virtue iuid reli¬ 
gion. Ilut the discourses 1 would here- 
mure expressly dissuade, are such as af¬ 
fect our neighbour with more immediate 
and direct, though, perhaps, not more 
dangi'rouK injuries ; suqjjt as reproaches, 
which provoke the pa^ions of the pre¬ 
sent, or slanders, which traduce the re¬ 
putation of the absent. When we sport 
oui-selvi's w ith the imperfections or mis¬ 
fortunes of our brethren; wheu-we eii- 
tertain our company with scandal or 
detraction; when we either asperse the 
mentor aggravate the faults pfour neigh¬ 
bour; we arc guilty of an offence against 
this prohibition of the Apostle: these 
are ( llerts of those unsociable passions, 
that anger and malice, he excludes; li¬ 
berties forbidden our conversation, and 
irrecoucilcable to the tempcr.of Christia¬ 
nity, And to these we must add, lastly, 
lying one to another; a vice subversive pf 
the very cikIs and designs of conviwsation, 
the must odious to the God of truth, and 
equally th^' contempt and abhorrence of 
men. It is true, the greater part of these 
irregularities may seem provided against 
by the common rules of decency and 
good manners, and sufficiently discou- 
ragwi by the neglect and i^roach they 
expose men to; but it is evident, that io 
a general corruption of manners, these 
restraints are in many instanced Witiwut 
effect; the notions of decj^cy aire. thca 
changed, and every vice Jitomes lupu- 
table and applauded, which is agreo. 
able to tlie prevailing taste and eorrumioa 
of the age. The laws of the goififil there¬ 
fore are Uic only standing, immutabla 
rule of morality; and the pi|plties af- ^ 
fixed by God to the breach of thpss .laws^ 
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tlic only guards that can re¬ 

strain men within the true bounds of 
drrency and^virtue. Bui 1 proceed. 

If. 'i'o the positive part of the Apostle's 
direction. The srhbjects that should em¬ 
ploy onr coflverKitiQn, we are told are 
such asr^aru g^oA' to the use of edifying^ 
and which may. nunister grace to the 
heurersi Let ^ur speech be always with 
graccf seasoned with salt ^Col. iv. 6'.); 
tliat is, such as may shew fonh the grace 
of (Jod dwollmg in us, be an evidence of 
the soumhiess of our own hearts, and be 
of otlicacy to preserve those we con¬ 
verse. with from corruption. Now we 
shall comply witii this precept, and may 
hope for tiiese good etfects from our dis¬ 
course, when we entertain our company 
with obsiTvsiuops cither on the mercies or 
judgnicius of God^ or the works of his 
Providence; when- we encourage one 
another in a- lirin adherence to duty, 
either by the arguments and prospects of 
religion, or by the examples of those who 
have gone ‘’befon* us in perseveranre; 
when we instruct the ignorant, direct the 
doubtful, commend the virtuous, or n*- 
prove the sinner. In short, as Ciud and 
our duty shutild be always before the 
e 3 res, and have a share in the thoughts 
and regards of a Ciiristian, in every 
period and'hour of his lilc ; so they must 
by iiQ means be thrown by for so large 
a propoititm of our time, as i-, ( mploycd 
in converilation with one aiiothcr. Ou 
the contrary, our Saatiour bus ;issu’’ed us 
that theie subjects must enter into '>ur 
most familiar intercourse, and has ieti it 
as a standing rule, by which our virtue 
and grace should be Judged of, that a 
good man-out p/ the good treasure of his 
heart will bring forth good things, and 
the wieked ecW; Jor out of the abun¬ 
dance the ■‘heart the mouth speaketh. 
(Luke, vi. 45.) Wherc a zeal for the 
honour of and the happiness of 
mdnkinci ^ the governing passion of a 
maQr4 h^it, ^ eflect of it will naturally 
appear dl tend to pro¬ 

mote these ends: and ns tlievo is scarce 
anydiUrident of life and conversatirm, but 
what is cafible oi being applied to some 
purpose of morality or religion; so a mind 
' thd* dispUkd wiH immediately perceive 
and; ifajp«uVe the ^secasion, and be fond, 
in engaging thej^gfmpany in such rctlec- 
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tions, as to^itself^e most i^reeable and 
edtertaintDg'i^.^^i. . » . 

Not that I would exclude, the coniinoix 
accidents of life, and much less tliel»ttii> 
ness and atfeirs of it; myi nor even things.' 
of a pleasant and divertive nature, eofhey^ 
arc niodest and innecmit, from' being 
sometimes the subject of cmivenation.^. 
For as with respect to actions, though wfr' 
are commanded to pray always, and tho ■ 
like; yet the rule is not to be so understood i 
as to tbrbid our atkmdance on ndCessary 
business, or sometimes on the diversion! 
of hfp : so though this precept of St. > 
Paul for reli gum's discourse, be delivered, 
without any reserve for business or enter¬ 
tainment; yet the netxssitics ofhumaa 
life will oblige us to infer, that the Apostle 
left it to the common sense of mank|nd to 
make the exception: and all wc are to . 
coiu'ludi' from it is, that virtue and reli* 
gion should be subjects always in our 
view', aiid what wc should chiolly labour . 
to promote, in ever}' part of our conver¬ 
sation. When we ar<- engaged on differ¬ 
ent subjects, we converse only as men; 
but wiien the truths or duties of religiois 
ui-e our argument, we then appear in « 
higher charaefer; wc then converse at 
('hristians, as men whose conversation is 
in h('aveii, a^ jicrsons of great and gene¬ 
rous pursuits, and whose ambition is 
raised above the little prospects of this 
world. But let us procec^, 

111. To what I principally intended in. 
this discourse, to enforce this exhoitalkm 
of the Apostle, by observing the advan¬ 
tages of a conversation so directed. 

1 know nothing ctin bo more justly 
charged with the slight and contempt 
wliich is put upon religion by some, and 
tliat coldness and indifference with which 
it is enteitaiucd by others, and in gencrai 
that visible decay of true zeal and pi^y 
'WC observe and lameat in the wmrld, than 
the disuse ef serious and instructive dis¬ 
course in conversation. It is a very great, 
and, in ife consequences, a very fetal point. 
gained by the lib^ine, when he. ceuiji.. 
n<^ prevail on men of virtue and ' 

wholly to give up their religion, - 

ponuode them to confine it to the 
or the closet; to limit it to set times, to 
taJn and those narrow bounds,oat,cffiidF^<>^' 
it should be iniproper and . 

For when once men had 
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gion from so large a share of Hieir time, 
as is taken up in couvi-rsatlon, tiic moi'c 
solemn rctui’^s of it not only grew bur¬ 
densome and disartecting fiom rlie inier- 
mission; but tlic vicious and prtd'une 
libeitics, which assumed its place in dis¬ 
course, left such a stain on the minds of 
men, as indisposed them for the good 
effects of our public assemblies ; and by 
degrees introduced in some a total dis¬ 
regard of all roligiori, mid iu many 
debast'd the remains of it with sucii a, 
nu-vturc of sicious habits and principles, 
as rendered it no better than a supcilicial 
pretence, unacceptable to God, and in¬ 
effectual to the great ends proposoil in the 
gospel. 'I’he first therefore and principal 
benefit we may expect from n storing 
religion to our con\<“rsations, is the re¬ 
viving the fleclining sense, and retrieiiiig 
the power of it; and that this conduct 
may be as crtectual to the reformation, as 
the ••'ontrary has been to the- corrupfii'ii 
of the world. 

That thi sc are no unreasonable liopts 
will appear, if we consider the jicculiar 
advantages bywhiih this application is 
fitted to instruct our ignorance, correct 
our errors, and improve cnir inclinations 
to duty, more than cither our public 
instructions, or the private applications 
of our retirements, wbicli, if we exclude 
•religion from our conversations are the 
only methods left for these effects. As 
to public iusmictions, it is o[iser\:ible 
that what we hear in t oiuersatioii has 
this g<meral advantage over si t dis-eouisos, 
that in the huter wc are ajii to attend 
more to the beauty and elegance ol'ilie 
composure, than to tlie inattiT d«'li\(red ; 
to look upon them as the effects ol labour 
and ait, and to {onsi<i('r ourselies ratlu'r 
as judges of the skill and abilities of the 
.'pifaclRTjthan as recciiing directions for 
our life and actions. 'J'hcse are indeed 
great abuses of such excellent means of 
grace and s^iiritual impru\etnont,but such 
■Jm I am alhiid will never w holly be re- 
iotpyed, while men have, the common 
passions and vanities of human nature 
abourthem : but notv' the instructions 
we receive in conversation, arc infinitely 
less subject to those, abuses: w'c arc there 
expectation of an accurate per- 
'a; the person who speaks is not 
■ ns distinguished by any station 


or office, but a.s upon a level with the 
ivst of the company', and prepared as well 
to receive as to give instruction: and as 
cvciy one is permitted and expected to 
roply in his turn, the attention is unavoid¬ 
ably engaged to thc’matter and argument, 
and not diverted by fruitless criticisms 
on tlie skill or address of the orator. Jt 
is to be observed farther in this coni- 
purison, that publie instructions'are liable 
to lie mistiiken, or not understood by the 
hearers, 'i'liat whieh is plain' to one 
Capacity may be intricate and unintelligi¬ 
ble to another, lie has a great many 
objections to propose, iluuhts .U> be re- 
sol veil, and t|ucstious to bo answered, 
befuri! he can apprehend or suhinit to the 
foree of the ar-.-uii'' r.i. Now in conversa¬ 
tion we have oj |...ituiiity' of satisfying 
all our.scruples, of lulling,what is obscure 
to Us ixplaiiud, what is doubtful coii- 
fiina'tl, and lieing deliiered from all 
possibjlit , of error or mistake. Neither 
can otn p.iiiate applr.'atioiis to reading 
or nn vlit.iiic/ii supply iht se defects in our 
]iii!ilic instructions, luit are liable to the 
same uicoiivouieiices that they are. An 
aiiilior cannot answer our objiTtions, ol’ 
Ik- more )i.ir(ic!dar in the explication of 
his meaning, than he that speaks from the 
juilpit. liut I go on to observ'c farther, 
that in one very iinportsuit pm’t of in- 
.srrueiion, the ivlorniing'j^ho'loose and 
liciou--, priiate admcaiit^ns^itc witlxnit 
cuinpai isciu the uio|t elwctual 'method ; 
for public reproofs ot^n. delivered from 
the pulpit are, and-l’t>f hjatiy ffecessary 
rea-.ons « ight to be,‘ general, though by 
this they l'•>.e a great (teal of thefr effect 
to ])artici.hir men ; for men well-disposed 
minds ji-e contented to very little, 

of them'*!'' thetiiselvos: but itf private 
conversations the application may be 
more ]K'isonal : "'the reproofs when so 
dire<-ted come home, and cannot bc**de- 
clined ; tlie sinner i.s, as it were, taken in 
the fact, and cannot avoid the charge. 
Nay, if it be considered seldom men 
of wicked principles and dissolule lives 
can be jircvailrd on to attend oUr public 
asscmblie.s, and by how tn^y stiong 
prejudices their ears are sniped', and 
their hearts haidened against any impres¬ 
sion from what .is there dclivellld, we can 
have very little hopoiof leclaiining tlwm 
by this method of ihstfuettoh, " But if 
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roligion were once generally introduced 
into our conversations, as Ibry ('ould not 
avoid sometimes hearing their duty and 
their faults, so the friendship of the com¬ 
pany would give, the application a favour¬ 
able ncct'ss to thcK minds, unobstructed 
by those aversions which prepossess thi'in 
against the public ministry. Tonbu h let 
me here add, tbutif ivligion were restoreil 
to its proper share in our conversations, 
thgt secret confidence of the sinner that 
others are as wicked as himself, tliough 
better concealed, and which perhaps ]>> 
the greatcat support to intldehly, wouhl 
be entin^ taken otf, lie has bei-n tauglit 
to rkhetne our public assemblies, as 
things only of form and fashion, as a trade 
in tlie preacher, and either custom or 
h3'pocri8y-in his hean-rs: and in these 
sentiments he has been very much con¬ 
firmed, by observing tliat at oth«*r times 
they can foi^et their l>iety, and a[)pear 
as little confined in their luirtii as the 
rest of the compa'iiy : from lienee he has 
been tempted to believe, that tiny had 
really as little religion as himself, but 
only less'eourage to own their inlidelity. 
But wh'ch such a' luau shall oljxerve us 
at all times the same, and that we carry 
our religion always ahout iis, he must 
iicquit us of disguise and hypoeii'«y, and 
be convinced that we are in earnest in 
our pi'of^ssjon, tlnijL. our virtue is tlie ti\t 
principle ^d constant habit of our minds. 
And vvhen'he .tnen of as fail litleb to 
sense and reputaj^bh as liim.self, behave 
themselves a|| sefiously convinced of their 
duty, it must shock his inliilclity, and 
make hini suspect his confidence, and 
think it worth liis while to ro-cxaminc 
the arguments of religion, and consider 
m^e attentively whether he ba not mis¬ 
taken. 

To closc'this argument; In conversa¬ 
tion the tempers of men are open and 
acQ^'Ssible, their attention is awake, and 
their minds disposed to receive the strong¬ 
est impressions; and what is spoken is 
generally mbitj aftbeting, more apposite 
to particular occasions ; and though less 
stoCUFate, yet ex])rcssed with more life 
and spiriig^han is usually found in'the 
comp^ures of the closet. And it Ls pity, 
oppbrtumties so improvable to the great¬ 
est and luost iatpqrtani purposes of reli¬ 
gion^ should eillher tbruwb away on 


trifles, or abused to the promotion of 
vice and imAqrality ; and _ tljc tilings 
which might be st> much to .otir adv^ut- 
tago, 1)0 made the occasion^f our ftklliiig. 
Give me leave tlicu, in conclusion of wbat,. 
1 have offered, to exhort and iiitrea^yoiii' 
w ith the Aposthp, to let your comriuni&. 
t’ation bo agreeable to this excellent rule 
lie has here jmcscribed us. 

Let us then ivtleet that we are Chris¬ 
tians, tlmt we are called by the name of 
the Son of God, and bu{>ti;!cd into aiV' 
iriccoiicilal)lc enmity with sin, the world, 
atiil ilu devil; that therefore neither the" 
suggestions of our spiritual enemy, .nor 
insinuations of the world, .sliould prevait 
w ith us to do or coinj)ly with any thing, 
liow customary soever, which may priv 
iudiec the interest we have sworn to 
])ium‘)tc, and retleet dishonour on our 
holy profession. If citlicr the wit, the 
ligure, or the friendship of widved men 
can engage us to assist or acquiesce in 
immoral iV.'edoms of a vicious conver- 
saiion; if either the fear of oficiuliug, ov 
tlie caie ol pleasing men, can make US' 
applaud the lewd, or laugh w'ith the 
atheist; if wc can sit tamely and liear 
fools make a mock at sin, allix)nt the God^ 
whom we serve, and vilify the religion 
by winch we hope to he saved; be wc 
assured that by whatever maniK'rly naOK'S- 
we may j)aUiaic the offence, this is not 
modest}, but cowardice, and a traitorous 
deseiiioii of our allegiance to Christ; that 
it is crucifying the Son of*God afresh,^ 
and putting him to an open shame: a 
crime for vvliieh we shall one day be told 
we are unworthy of him. 

Let us further reflect, that religion is 
not the business of some fits only and 
intervals of our life, to be taken up at 
certain days and hours, and laid aside 
for tlie. rest of our time, bu): a system of 
precepts to be regarded in aft our con¬ 
duct, to direct us In public and private; 
in our business and diversions, in our 
rctirt'inents and conversations; and that 
all our thoughts, words, and octioiU^ 
should either promote, or M Iciist be cqi|^ 
sistent witli our observance of thpsapd^l 

Let' us remember, that God is prracxit 
in, all our assemblies, that he rem^S 
and treasures up against the day'ofour '- 
account every word aiid cxprcs8top,.and 
every circumstance of our lit 
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them. B^yottr words (says our Saviour) 
you skoU'-lfe Jud^iedy cotMy your vvords 
yoU'ShaU bi^>tontie^ed. And, if every 
Idle voi^ skMi be strictly accounted fur 
'the tribunal of Ciirist, where shall 
the dissolute and profane, the liar, the 
alaiite rcr, and the malicious appear! 
And lastly, let it not bo thought that 
religion is too barren or too melancholy 
a subject for the cjitertainment of a Chris¬ 
tian. It is indeed a stranger to those 
follies which usually pass for the diver¬ 
sions of company. It alTords nothing to 
flatter the corrupt passions, amuse the 
impertinence, or sport with the \anity of 
men. But the subjects it olfors us, as 
they are great and noble in the thc'ory, 
and every way suited to the dignity of 
OUT understanding ; so evt'ry ste[) we take 
in the consideration (<f them, discovers so 
wise and so affectionate concern in God 
for our happiness, and opens such anima¬ 
ting views to our hiith, us must fill the 
mind with a manly and rational pleasiuv, 
a joy unspeakable and lull of glory. And 
if discourses on these subjects arc burden¬ 
some or insipid to men, it is a strong 
suspicion their li^'es are such as render 
religion and futurity uneasy prospects to 
their fears. It is no wonder indeed if 
wicked men prefer the light flashes of a 
wanton mirth, which for a while suspend 
reflection and hide the |jnner from him¬ 
self, to such discourses as awaken con¬ 
science, and prophesy no good concern¬ 
ing them, but only evil continually. Or 
if men of virtue are at any time guilty of 
so much weakness, as to appear displea¬ 
sed with a serious and instructive con¬ 
versation, it cannot be from an aversion 
to the argument; for it is impossible they 
should really be offended with such sub¬ 
jects, as are the great entertainment of 
their retirement: but it must proceed 
from toogpeat a concern for the uneasiness 
of the company, and want of courage to 
oppose a corrupt and unreasonable cus¬ 
tom. But if men had resolution enough 
to attempt it, these foolish discourage¬ 
ments would soon be removed. If good 
n^en with the liberty of an honest zeal 
opposed and reproved all profane or im- 
lui^cst freedoms in conversation, venera¬ 
tion^ and respect would attend them, and 
would soon improve itself into a 
^ *■ The libertina would retire to 


the stews, and profaneness be confined to 
the brothel. Jcy, and peace, and esteem, 
would bless the dwellings of the righteous; 
and the purity and holiness of his con¬ 
versation here, would pnepare him for 
that heavenly society; into-which nothing 
unclean shall enter. 


SERMON LXII. 

By Dr. Rogers.' 

The great Duty of rcdccnui^ Time, 
and the Danger of negle<^||||9g it. 

Eph. V. 16/ 

Kmlccniins the time because the datys are evil. 

In the preceding parts of^his epistle the 
Apostle remind? itje Ephesians of the 
guilt ami misery of their formel- nneon- 
vertod estate, when they "were! aliens from 
the coinmonw’oallh of Israel, dead in trns- 
pasM’s and sifts, having ho h<me, and 
w iihout God in the world. TlSSra review 
he makes mo. of, as an argument'Of great 
foix-c to tiuickcn them in tlfo improve¬ 
ment of those advantages to which the 
mercy of Ciod had called tlictn 'by the 
gospel. '1 hey were npw the children of 
light, had a clear prospect of happiness 
and immortality opened te^cirfaitb, and 
were diixcted to the dbtiift^y whfoh they 
might attain it. It thi^forc highly con¬ 
cerned them to reflect, ^eat obliga¬ 
tions both the memory 'bf their past 
misconduct, and tlieir present advantages, 
laid on tlicm to act as newr creatures, to 
walk with care and circumspection, not 
as fools who trifle away life in ^ 'tlionght- 
less secuiity, but as wise meU'virl&O have 
the noblest and most important lend in 
view, and with the greatest attention wafob 
every opportunity that may bd improved 
to the attainment of it, and retrieve, as 
far as they are able, every mis-spent or 
unprofitable hour which has slipped from 
them. And to strtmgthen the influence 
of these reflections on their past and pre¬ 
sent time, be carries their 0ew also 
forward, and observes to them, t^t the 
days were evil, that the prospect liefofe 
them was full of dang^r...and temptation, 
and tbertiore there was fio fiine to be 
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lost in the application be recommended, 
but lh(*y should immediately set about the 
grand work of ri’dcemlc\g their time. 

That this comprehtmsive precept may 
have its due induence on us, it will be of 
use to us to consider, 

I. The extent and import of it. 

II. The motives which recommend it to 
our observance. And, 

1. Thb precept in the first view of the 
expression carries a regard to time past, 
and directs 'us to retrieve, as far as we are 
able, our former inis-carriages. 

C. With great care and attention to im¬ 
prove the present opportunities of lilc, to 
set a-’.ddirvalue upon our time, and not 
sufferittopass,unprofitably liom us. 

3. To be provident tor the future, and 
with wise lesoluliun to guard against 
every thing that may lead Us into misiip- 
plications of it. 

1. Tliis precept admonishes im to re¬ 
gain and relrievc the time past. Time in¬ 
deed, in a natural sense, is irreto\erabK*, 
the moment that is but just lied by us it 
is impossible for us to recall; but in a 
moral S^e we may be s.ud to regain or 
rcxleem our time that is past, when vve 
correct th$! mistakes of our former con¬ 
duct, and rt'pair the damages we may 
have received from it. Aiwl this, bless¬ 
ed be God* thrcjugh tlu* nu n ies of the 
gospel, is vgty.m'uch in ourjiower: by 
a sincere repentance, aiul a more vigor¬ 
ous app^catipn to duty, the stains we 
have contracKd by sin may be washed 
out, the pei^lti^s we have incurred be 
.averted from us, and the innocence we 
have lost and forfeited be regaiiu'd. This 
inestiim^le privilege Christ has purchas¬ 
ed for Us. He has paid down the price 
of this redemption of our time; imd if we 
coroph^ltli the terms of the contract he 
has nia^ for us, if by a sincere sorrow 
and contrition for our past offences, and 
a steady resolution of new life, we qua¬ 
lity ourselves'for tlu* favour, tlic veracity 
.of God has assured it to us. By these 
applications and these only, it is in our 
pow'cr to retrieve the years wc have spent 
in vanity', and revive our title to happi¬ 
ness. B^then this implies, 

SI. Tnfl we use our utmost care and 
dili^cc to improve the present oppor- 
luiiitics of life, and not suffer a day to 
l^.unprofftably by us. For the way to 


regain the past time is, to make a dou¬ 
ble use of to whom 

ten talents were commiKsSd squan¬ 
dered away five, he is cosikkTO^ to make 
a double improvement of the reimiiind^* 
if he would give a just account-..^o-hia 
master. Every moment must be 'pilcMMaa 
in his eyes, every advantage it o&rs bo 
Htteiided to and cultivated* and. every, 
danger it brings with it be guarded against 
with tlie greatest cirdumspccdon. Should, 
we apply tins precept only to those who 
arc concerned to recover time they have 
lost, it would doubtless extend to tho 
whole race of mankind. For who is there' 
so righteous among us, as to be able to 
rctlect even on one day of his life, in 
which he has done nothing which he 
ought not to have done, or left nothing 
uiuione w hich he ought to have done ? 
But let him who is roost without concern 
for the day.s that are past, remember, 
that suffU’intt unto the present is the evil 
thereof. Hlatth. vi. 34. I'he duties that 
c\cry hour brings with it, the dangets 
ami temptations that attend it, will minis¬ 
ter lull employment for our greatest vigi¬ 
lance ; ami he who makes the best im- 
jirovemeiit of hig time will find Jie has 
none to spare. Not that the duties of 
ri'ligion, strictly so called, require so en¬ 
tire a devotion of our time, as to allow 
none to be o^crwisc employed. The 
propiT business of every one's peculiar 
station must have a large allotment made 
to it; and he who conducts himself in 
the common affairs of life according to 
the rules prescribed by religion* is at 
that time obeying God in duties the most 
acceptable to him. Indeed, as a great 
part of our sins consist in some irregula¬ 
rities attending the ordinary pursuits of 
life, so our relbrniatioa must appear not 
in our laying those employments aside, 
but pursuing them within the.,boundaries 
of duty. Nay, some part o^ our time 
may lawfully and innocently be engaged 
in actions purely divertive. Some indul- . 
gence must be made for the recruit and 
refreshment both of body .and mind* which 
under long attention are apt to sink and 
grow unactive, and lose tliat vigoiir and 
cheerfulness which are necessary to fit 
them for duty.; ahd these intennissions, 
if moderately used, and properly chosen, 
will be allowed us by God inthff acocust ^f 
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our time. But when dirorsion is made whose pleasure all our. happiness dc- 
thc business and study ol'^ile, when it pends, to whose bounty we owe those 
engrosses either the w hole or the greater very tacultics by the abust* of w liiclj \vc 
|itin: of our time, though the actions have offended him, \vl,ai shame and in- 
chosen lie in themselves never so iniio- dign.itioi) must it, raise in our bnast, 
t:cnt„ yet the e.xcess will render them what zeal to retrieve the Biisearriage, aiid 
ciimfilal; and the tendercst reflection wc by the. mc)st vigorous application to duty 
can make on a life so .spent, is, that it to atone for our past ingri.rrtude f A'lid 
is one great blank, w'hich, though not when wo reeollott iho inftmte dang< r to 
blotted and d<*fortned with sin, is yet wliich wc have been t'sposed, that wc 
without any of those rharacti rs of grace have ])erlia}is for many years Walked 
or virtue to which the promise of liajipi- upon the edge of i iireeiptai, while lio¬ 
ness is made. But as it eoncerns us care- thiivj: but the slender uii t ad of k hpniun life 
fully to improve the present time, so is it, has hchl us up Irom sinking into emdless 
3. Our duty to be provident for the misery with what trembling ca^rm-ss 
future, and wisely to guard against what- should we seize, the. importaift'^ pTC.^'iif, 
ever may lead us into misapplications of and labour to rescue ours<-lves frbih this 
it. lie who at present staiuis is ('autioned state of terror ? '1 lu se rc^'^ons on our 
by the Apostle /o /«/»e /irt t/ /c.st he fall; jiast miscarriages, the Aponteenforcis, 
the difTicultias and tempiations which at- fSecoiuHy, By remiiKlin|[ i4oi the pre¬ 
tend our course will more easily be home sent graces and indulgences voucli.saf'eu 
or avoided, if with prudcMl foresight wc us., for the improvement of which we are 
arm ourselves against them. And in this accountable ro C^od. It is -sM'instance 
conduct of spiritual wisdom, we sfiall be of mercy whieh demands the utmost 
very iniK li assisted by reflecting often on returns of the sinner, that the divine 
our past iniscurriuges, by observing what compassion has hithiM'tO'spared him, and 
aiv the sins that most easily beset us, by not eut him of!' in the midst iff, his ini- 
W'hat illusions they have prevailed, and quiiy ; that he has given him one day 
what circumstances of life have most usn- nnie to provide for his Satiation, and 
ally led us into them. Ily such a review flee iroin the wrath to comc. But his 
we shall be ensil>!cil to diseern and gra iiiule must be undif ^ilF'fartfier obli- 
■-(ivn.gthen our weaknesses with goodie- gations, when lie reflect^ oli^the various 
soUilioiis, and so to dispose and owler our meaiis of gi.iee that are ofim'*!! him ; the 
fuluro conversation as may render us least eli ar light and direction to duty which 
c.xposed to the occasions of vnir falling, he enjoys; the noble vncmuagemeiits 
Alid of equal use vvill it be to look also proposed to his ol^’diencc; the many 
forvvanl, to consider what evil the next calls of (iod by his word, by In's hiinis- 
day may probably bring forth, and with tei-s, and liy the sicrci vvhispers of his 
wise presumption of the ciu tny prepare Spirit, to close with these overtuies and 
and toitify ourselves against our toullict be saved, liovv sore a burdeiii must it 
with him. If wo thus guard our future, add to our aceoiim, if wo ar€ uiipiofi- 
and thus carefully improve our present tabh* under so many upplieutions? liovV * 
time, we shall assuredly redeem all that shall we escape, ii we neglecti’Sb great 
W'e have lost, and lay up in store a good salvation f To the redemption" of the 
foundatioif'against the day of necessity, jinsi, by a due improvomcni oftlie present 
I go on then, linie, «nd a wise provision for the future, 

II. To consider the motives and in- we are tuither (x rsuaded by the Aposilc 
ducements which recommend this con- from this consuleraiion, that the days arc 
■ duetto us. evil. 'I'his ivlleriion might, ptirhaps, 

' v As tlic prccejit in the first intention of especially regard tia- difficulties and di$- 
ii^tcarries a retrospect to time past, so trcrsisto which ilie early profession of 
‘theXfirst argument from which the Apos- t.’hiisiianity wa.^ exposed : ^ surely 
tie ^commends the observance of it, is mere is no age of the church lo which 
taycn from that review. When we reflect this argument may not be apphetf in a 
our former transgressions, ihat we haVI very persuasive sense. Difficulties and 

provoked the Author of -our being, on temptations w’lll never be wanting in th« 

I 
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prospect of Christians, which will re¬ 
quire their greatest caiv and attention to 
guard against them. They have an ad¬ 
versary strong and subtle, vihose malice 
will never cease to attempt their subver¬ 
sion, against whojn our utmost precau¬ 
tion and the most powerful weapons in 
the armoury of God are rejuv-si-nted as 
defence fittle enough to enable us to 
stand. And if at the same time v\e con¬ 
sider thcjtuinber of wicked men in the 
world, with what as-aduity tiiey are ever 
labouring to cornipt our religion, and 
ensmirc our Airtue; some lo pervea t the 
taith^by heresies, others to break the 
communion of saints by schism, and 
others by libertiini j)rinciple', and \icioiis 
examples to debauch our morals, ue 
shall conclude that this argument td' tlie 
apostle will at all rimes deserve our at¬ 
tention, and enforce the precept it is here 
applied to. “Our wliole life, indeed, m 
this world m.ay properly be dcsenljiii 
under this character of evil days; .a slate 
of danger, temptation, and iiitirmily ; a 
pilgrimage thruugli a diffuailt and peri¬ 
lous wilderness, whieli requiu':} us lo 
attend diligently to our way ; if ue have 
gvmi* wrong, to redeem tlm nnslal.e ; if 
we have loitered, to (|uicken our pace, 
and make tlie must of tiie present o])- 
portuiiiiy ; and at the same time to look 
carefully forward, and with wise circum¬ 
spection guard agaJjisl tlie lunnerous evils 
which on every side beset us. 

The .several duties implied in this pn*- 
cept of redcoimng our lime, and tlie ar- 
gumenis used ‘by tlie ajiosile t(» recom¬ 
mend it to our observance, 1 beg leave 
farther to enforce by these general eonsi- 
derarions. 

1. 'l%se duties cannot hut appear of 
infinite concern to us, wlun we rellect 
how short and uncertain vmr litne is 
This may, perhaps, be thought so trite 
an(^obvious a rt'tleetion, that none can 
want to be reminded of it; ami indeed in 
the adaii's and putsuits of this life, it 
seems to be enough uttcndeil to. The 
man intent on the world nv;ed not be. per- 
suadetl lo nmke haste to be rich, nor the 
ambitious w seize the lii-st opportunity of 
advancing himself to honour; and the 
great maxim of tin; libeitine is, let us tut 
aiul (Irtnhf and enjoy as much pleasure, as 
we can to-day, j'vr to-morrovs U'C die. 
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And yet insthc pursuit of our immoriti 
interests, where it ought to have the- 
greatest influenc<% this obvious indisput¬ 
able tnith is little rcganled by us;. In 
this respect fhe chUdricn qf tkis,^worM 
are wiser in their generation tkm tke 
children of light: admitting their prin¬ 
ciples to be true, that the only portion of 
man is in this life, they act wisely ; they 
keep llicir end, evil as it is, steadily in 
vi<wv ; improve every incident to the pro¬ 
motion of it, and leave nothing to be done 
to-inoiTovv, which may be executed to¬ 
day in advanct-nteiit of it. But bow 
often sliall we sec men, professing them¬ 
selves Christians, acknowledging the 
doctrines, and valuing their hopes in tlie 
pfomist ■; of the gospel, and yet with 
.strange inconsistency putting off all con- 
Cl ins for the attainment of them from 
•lay to day, and from year-lo year? 
Kvery iiuercst or pleasure of life, even 
the iijo-t iriihng amusement, is suheretl 
to po.'.tjjone the one tiling necessary. 
Some time or oilier the man resolves to 
set about it, but it is soon enough yet; 
he must lust acquire such a degree of 
fortune, p]ae.e himself in .such a station 
of life, and then he will give over all faiv- 
th<‘r pUi^uits of this world, and make 
provi^ion for another, 'fliis also is the 
foolish scheme of the epicure, tie can¬ 
not yet disengage himself from die com¬ 
pany, the mirth, and the pleasures he 
lias been used lo; but in a few ^ ears 
his cireninstunces of life will be altered, 
and Ins de.sires bo more easily governed, 
and tiun lie will apply liiinseif in earnest 
to works of penitence and religion. But 
when tliis projecicd rime eoiiics, some 
new illusions arise, vvliich deter the in*, 
tendcil refonnatiou a lilile loii?,er. Our 
later vanities siu coed into the .same power 
and dominion over us that the foMuer had, 
and lilt! answer to religion continues still 
the same: Go Ihy way f or this inae, at 
a more eonecn'iuit season I will stud for 
thee. Acts, x\iv. 25. But what season 
can be so coiiveiiient as the presei^? 

I low know we ^hai a day, that an hour 
longer ^'ill be granted us ? that our s^uts , 
sliall not this iiiglu be required tcom US, 
laden, with those uup^rdoned .bins tor, 
which we proposed to .repent even Ui* , 
morrow ? Meiiiinks tlfis is a jeffection 
wliich, if attended to, siiuulU striite terror ' 

. Bb 
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and amazement info the securest sinner ; 
engage him with fear and treml)ling to 
lay hold on the present moment, and not 
sdfTer it to pass without iinprovi-ment by 
him; Even'hc who has the fairest pros¬ 
pect of life before him, who rejoices in 
the strength and beauty of youth, yet if 
'he considers by how precarious a tenure 
he holds these advantages, that a thou¬ 
sand accidents may before the next dawn 
lay alFthese glories in the dust; and, if 
this very possihle event should happen, 
he must immediately enter upetn an eter¬ 
nal unalterable state of happiness or mi- 
. s<*ry ; that if he has made no provision 
for this great change, the omission can 
never be repaired, the time misspent never 
be redt'enu d ; that he is lost and undone 
for ever, condemned to everlasting an- 
^ish and oespair; can he stand against 
the terror of so awakening a reflection ? 
Can he go calmly on, and leave so im¬ 
portant, so irretrievable an interest at so 
much hazard and uncertainty? When a 
near and certain approach of death sets 
this jlrospecT before us, it sr'ldom fails of 
its influence on us. With what regret 
will the wounded soul then look back on 
the years it has wasted in pursuits of va¬ 
nity? How will he wish to recal the pre¬ 
cious hours he has spent in trifles, loiU‘red 
away in idle, unprofitable diversions? And 
if by due reflection we at any time bring 
this prospect to be equally present to ii.», 
it will have the same effect and impres¬ 
sion on us. And w hat charm is it that 
can thus draw a v<ii before tKe eyes <»f 
men, and hide this important conclusion 
frorh them ? What! though the lamp of 
life be full of oil, and burn strong, yet 
when we consider that a blast of air may 
blow it out, that a shower, a drop of raiti 
may extinguish it, and that it is every 
moment exposed to these acrident?, sliall 
wc defer a work on which our' eternal 
happiness otp misery d'^pends; a work 
which cannot he done but by this liglit, 
in h vain confidence of its burning down 
to the last possibility of life ? Rejour, 0 
jfovng man (says holomon in a severe 
sarcasm), amt let thy heart chetr (Are 
in the da^s of thy youth, and xcaf/c in 
iht 'ways of thy heart, and in the sight 
of thine eyes: tibt know thou, that jor 
tltese things God uill bring thee into 
judgment. Ecclcs. xi. <?. To those surely 


who have gone far and long in tlie ways 
of sin, we need only ob'-erve, that tbo 
day is far spent, and tire night is at 
hand; that they have much time to re¬ 
deem ; have* already spent the . fairest 
part of tlieir portion, and therefore are 
concerned with the utmost solicitude to 
husband the poor remainder. It is some¬ 
thing peculiarly shocking to see gfay hairs, 
and the infirmities of age, squandering 
away the last stake of life in sin and 
folly, without remorse for the past.', and 
thoughtless of the futuie. "With whatever 
delusions we may flatter our own secu¬ 
rity, such examples arc not looked on 
without terror and concern. And I 
question iifit but each beholder resolves 
to be wiser ior himself, long before that 
age to abstract from the world and re¬ 
form, and not leave tlie whoic task of 
the day to be wrought out at the last 
hour; at least to devote that period 
wholly to religion, and the care of eter¬ 
nity. lint alas ! how few are prevailed 
on to make the propir inference from 
these, observations, to reflect that it is not 
only uncertain wheihcrthey shall amve 
at that perioil, but unccrinin also whe- 
ther they shall em|>loy tliat last reserve 
better tlian others have done before them? 
I'hiil though the clay of tlu»ir natural life 
may continue to that time, yet their day 
of salvation may expire belorc; and from 
these just appreliehsions to conclude tho 
wisdom of attending to tlie present calls 
of grace, lest tliey be hardened through 
the dceeitfulness of sib, and the sliglited 
mercy be vs ithdrawn from them ? 

.• To this consideration of the shortness 
and uncertainty of our lime, let u,s far¬ 
ther add the greatness and difficulty of 
the* work wy have ’o’ perform in it. To 
subdue the lusts and passions of our 
corruption, to correct the evil propensi- 
’ ties of our nature, to possess soul 
with tlie revercAice and love of God, to 
sow and cnltifatc in it the seeds of |p-acc, 
and improve them into settled habits of 
piety and virtue; in short, to pre[>ure it 
to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which wc aspire, is a work not to be 
accomplished in a moment^ut to be 
brought to perfection by slow and gra¬ 
dual advances, through scveialhard and 
laborious stages of discipline. Various 
mortifications must be undergone, many 
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difScultits an<i obstructions conquered, 
. many strong attacks of the enemy with- 
stuiKl, before we can arrive at adjust ma¬ 
turity- in reirgton, at the timtness of an 
able and tiiithfui soldier of Christ. 'A 
work thus difficult can never b«! begun 
too soon; it is the business of our wlude 
life, and he who sets earliest about it, 
will find , his time iiltlu enough for the 
finishing of it: but the lunger it is dc:> 
terri'd, the more diflicult it becomes : lie 
who bt'gins late is not only obligt*d to 
learn to do well, to form anew the whole 
disposition of his soul, to acquire new 
habits of lite, to practise duties to which 
ho js utterly a strunger; but, which is a 
much huiticr task than this, he must un¬ 
learn all his lornier life ; renounce gra- 
tifieatioiis lie ha.s long been used to ; 
divest himself of habits winch by cus¬ 
tom have grown up to-be a part of his 
constiiutioH, and are become a kind of 
second-nature to liiin ; coniend-with an 
enemy that lias long subdued him ; re¬ 
sist the strong(*}-l lemplations tnnii the 
violence of his own iletires, the impor¬ 
tunity and rgproacle'S of his old com¬ 
panions ill sin, and, wliieh jimhaps is 
not the least nuiridying parr of his dis¬ 
cipline, he must humble l.imsell to an 
acknowlcdgineiii of his own lolly. And 
when we consider tliat all this is to be 
performed under the pangs and remorse 
of a woinuled eonscience, .iml a conti¬ 
nual dit'ad lest the evil day useitake him 
belurc he has titiishyd his work and made 
his peace with (iod, how great must the. 
labour, how sc\en' the eonlliet be ? Si nee 
then the burden ot the work increases 
with the delay, wiih what persuasion 
should'this-argument ivcummeiul to us 
the immediate dispatch of it? 'i'he <iucs- 
tion of Nicodemus, Can u man be born 
again when he is vlU i may not impro- 
pc'rly be asked even in that spiritual sense 
laeatit by our Savun#. 'I'lifough the 
grace of God this is not im]X)ssil)lc : but 
when we reliect how unlit we are for 
any weighty performance in that unac¬ 
tive part of our life, how often the facul¬ 
ties of the mind ate as much decayed 
as those #f the body, how many imper¬ 
fections will attend even tlic best we are 
•able to do, the diffidence we must be 
under whether God will accept our poor 
defective sendees, whether he wiU r&> 


gard our sacrifice, when wq ht-ve noihiiig 
to offer him bat the drcg{| and. ^fuseo^ 
life, the .days of -.loathing and satiety,; 
and the years, in .which we have, tip 
pleasure; what atfiaztug folly'-is it to de¬ 
fer the great business of .life,to a tittio the 
least qualified for a due perfbriuaqce of. 
it ? Each of these arguments, one wvuld 
think, were sufficient to recommend to 
us the wise advice in my text; but wlipa 
they are collected together, and Set be¬ 
fore us in one view ; when we consider 
how short and precarious our time is,’ 
the difficulty of ihc work to be accom¬ 
plished ; that every day both acids to the 
difficulty ot the service, and takes away, 
from our strength to perform it; how 
uncertain it is whether the years wc pro¬ 
pose to ourselves shall be indulged us; 
uncertain whether wc shall have power 
or even inclination to improve them bet¬ 
ter than those wc now squander away ; 
and uncertain whether God will accept 
so iiiaiined and defective an offering 
ami lastly, that the slake wc leave to'the 
hazard ot so many uncertainties, is no- 
tiiing less than our eternal salvation; 
when, 1 say, these important considera¬ 
tions are biought togeilier, and set befoi;e 
a lational being intent on happiness, 
and ucknovvle^lging the truth of every 
article, could it be imagined that a bare* 
single possibility should be of weight 
enough to overbalance them all ? And 
yel thus it is ; this is tha whole strength 
of the sinner's cotilidencc ; it is possible 
he may live to be old ; it is poss ble the 
grace of God may then enabre him to 
redeem the years he has lost, and re¬ 
ceive him to mercy : but how much more 
]}Ossible is it that all these schemes may 
iniscarry, and how dreadful is tlic event 
if tliey do so ! 

Whoso is wise will ponder these things, 
will understand the loving kinHhess of the 
Lord, and Icam to value tmd improve the 
opportunities before him. He who has 
lived with the greatest care, will find upon 
a review of his time that he has sonio- 
tbing to redeem ; but he who has riiis- 
spent much, has still a greater concern 
u^xm him: hard is the task he has to 
perform, and short the time in which it 
must be performed; yea, the gredter the 
work, the shorter the time j and therty 
fore with the greater .diligence should ho 
Bba 
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a['ply himself to the improvement of it. 
In sum, he who has wasted much ol‘ his 
stock, is concerned attentively to im¬ 
prove the little that is left; and he w ho 
has been most frupal, n^ed not be at a 
loss for’thc cm])loym('nt of it all. May 
Cod give’ us grace seriously to regard 
these important truths ; #o i<> number our 
(Ifnjs, that u c inu^ 

ifhilcm ; b}' it prudent management of 
tlio pri.sCiit day, to retrieve tiie errors of 
tl'Ose that are past; atai la^ up some- 
tliMig in slor«‘ which may '■iipport us iii 
tliee\il day, and abide with Uiforexer. 

I beg ieu\o only laillier to obaciae 
how pc( uliarly the pfc'se';! holy season 
suggests tl'i se retleetiijns to us. Wc are 
now nnne iii.engag<'d lioni the pka.urcs 
and die. ision > c f InV, ihal i! e ii’.iml may 
cool, end I’l' a! h^^lu;• i-i im.'ud l<i its 
domestic' coij» to c. ilcrwli r liii- 
bit w.irds to lie co;t(i:.<I, v. ■' it ii.. Ima- 
tnm to be subdued, wl'-u \\( d.-.C'S,.) I ».■ 
sin ngllii'led. aiul what \i liu to Is- wmi- 
fiinxd and lUipioccd. in-il n 'o]- 

leoiloii is, iude'.'cl. :it .dl iimis e. (;ni\, 
and til! :'c' pa'-c'. net a i:..;. but gi^e^ us 

qcenMon fovi.; I.u; .'iiM \,h.i. i'^ h-fi to 
bi.^<lor.e at any lime, is co’, ajjt t'* Ix' 
w!i( ily omitted, the . licit M U'.ijeoi tin' 
clu.’ii b has with gn a: j'lely and wi'dom 
.••I'puinti'd certain stasoiis I'm this exir- 
1 1 0, mid rc'eor.iiiur.'led ■''.i. li rt.>;r.iints as 
may d!--i>.'rt‘ le. for it. ’] itc me,c liodilv 
ewreirt of ab'tinenr e, o. vrt'oenui'l, ironi 
jilcas'.iiM, li.e aj't 'lif deivi'niuics to profit 
liiih', is oi iio oiliir jtal v.ilue in religion 
lium us a tjiiiiisleri.il cins' r of moiid i !- 
tects ; as it rccals i.s lioni the wold, 
gi'cs a serious tiiiii to our thought'!, and 
di'j'o cs us to an atUiitive nvi'-al of our 
o;-i;(iiict. 

I'ray Cod gi\c us grace to improve 
Cl cry call and ctpporiunity to ihese e.v- 
<'e 1 h‘nt]iurpoMb, l;y a wise einphnnicnt 
of till' prcheiit ig|ie to ret rii'Af the errors 
ol our pa-'t life,^nd lay up in sune such, 
good resoinlions as' may siieiuliun us 
against the mil day of tcnipUilioii, and 
c'lnihiy us so to pass die wines of this 
tit ublc'ome world, that we may finally 
<or,ie to the land of ectri-lsting lile, 
wiiyie our labours .and onr fears shall 
Cl .1.1', and sin and .sorrow shaii be no 
in.'K'. 


SERMON LXIII. 

By Dr. Rogeus. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Regene¬ 
ration, or a New Creature, ex¬ 
plained. 

2 Co«. V. i 7, former part, 

ir ony iiiaii be in Christ, he is a new Crea¬ 
ture. 

A 1,1. the privileges of the”gospel relating 
to our present state, arc comprehended 
in till- [promise of the Holy Spirit, who 
rt'geiiorates and sanctities all the elect 
jiiople of C^od. The ellocfs of this pro¬ 
mise eve i v .'itiod iii.ni feels and pxpe- 
rii „'isin the comtoTrs, a>si-.t;inccs, and 
diifclion In: ivieuc-s Irom him: neither 
wi'i any tine (diiisiian deny that it is hi* 
wIiMMotks ill Us both to will and todo; 
t!i;il wiilnuit liiin we cannot so much as 
ll.iiik a, good tliouglit; tliat it is he who 
enli 'Jiteiis our uiiderslandings, corrects 
oi;i 1 ill;., and eiialih s us to subdue our 
iifiictii I.. lo tl;e law of (io'l. lly these 
eife ! •, and oper.itious of the Holy Spirit, 
ill. man is so niueli altered from what 
he was in Ilia cornipi slati', that be is 
said in my text to he « nuv: creature : 
and in other places to be n'generateil, 
born anew, to Im'.e killed or eiuciiicd 
the old man, and to have a new man 
raiseil up in bun. rroni which expres¬ 
sions soniii hate conceived ansi taught, 
that in this work of the Holy Spirit, on 
eiery sincere cr.uval of the gospel, there 
is simielliing literally killed and destroyed 
in him, and an act of real new ci'calion 
exerted by (lod; a new bc*ing produced 
by bis aliniabtv povier, tind raised Up 
III him. Now ibis notion might be let 
alone and despised as a piece of barmi 
less unintelligible ijlitluisiasin, if no evil 
const quence to the faith or practice of 
Christians hud followed iiom it. But 
when it is farther infured, that man in 
the work of his conversion, in receiving 
or obeying the gospel,' is merely passive, 
contributes no more, and can contribute 
no nio/e, than ho did to his natural 
birtli or preceding creation, or than he . 
shall do to his resurrcclii-n from the dead 
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at tlio lust day; the obvious and natural 
consequence iu'iice is, that it is to no 
purpose tor an^ man to labour and apply 
himself to the works of conversion, to 
convince his faitii by attending to the 
evidences of the gospel, ox to regulate 
his atlections and actions bv the laws 
of It. lie has nothing to do but to sit 
still, antf wait till this almighty cieating 
Spirit conies, and irresistibly infuses this 
new principle into him. A doctiii.e 
which so nuinih'stly tends to discoui’cige 
the endeavours of men, to intrfxliice a. 
lazy inactivity and neglec t of the ordi¬ 
nary means of grace, and even to quench 
the Spirit; and suggests such an excuse 
for all sin and inlidelity, if it ho fal.s", iis 
it certainly is, cannot but refpiire our 
utmost zeal in opposing and relutihg it. 
1 <>hall therefore eiuleavoui', 

I. 'I’o shew' that this doctrine caiuiol 
be the propt-r exjiositiou of my text, iK.r 
of any otlier scripture whose autluniiy 
may bt* pretended for it. 

II. I shall oiler amh asscii wliat 1 
think, the true UKuning of tins and the 
like expressions. 

III. 1 ohall objfiwe what seiitimi'iifs 
and duties this sciiptuiv, m its true im¬ 
port, ought to siiggeM tolls. And, 

1. 1 am to shew tlial this ilottriiie can¬ 
not be. the proper exjxtsition of my t< xr, 
nor of any other teripture whose aull'o- 
rity may be ]>i('tended for it. 

'I'lie Scriptures biiug aikuowledgod to 
lie the word of C>od, and tlieivlbre in¬ 
fallibly (rue in every part oi them, we 
are assurer I, 

1. Tliat no proposition cf>ntr,ulieting 
any evident truth, natural or moial, can 
be tbe intended sense of tliein. I'oi we 
rationally may and ought rather to rejei t 
any pretensions to a di\ine icwelaHon, 
however supported, than believe tliatdod 
can adirm to us an evident falsehood. 

2. I'hat where two propositions con¬ 
tradict one uuotbor, one of them must bo 
false, and fonsequc-ntly cannot be aliliin- 
ed by God : when, therefore, a sense of 
scripture is given vvhieh contradieis an¬ 
other scripture, one of the jvlaees must 
be misuiidorstuud. And, as a corollary,, 
hence 1 add, 

3. That where the cxjiression in one 
such place is plain, and tlm sense ulifixed 
to it agreeable to the proper force of the 


words, and r.o negative objection requiri's 
Us to depart from it; apd the expression 
ill llie otlier is tiguialive or allusive, and 
the doctrine detluccd from it Jiabh* to 
great objeclionjj, it « reasonable m this 
latter place to restrain tlie extent of tlic 
ii'^urc and allusion to n consistency with 
the plain iilfirmations of the former. 

I,('t us tiioii apply' these rules to the 
siriptiiiv; in ijue.'siion before us: 1 say 
the'!, 

rirst, that the exposition which I re¬ 
ject olhrs us a iloelrine irreconcilable to 
those airribuies whicli the natural iilea of 
(iod Jm^die.^, vi/. tlial man is jnircly 
passive :n Uio work of liis eouyersion to 
G'-d, eoiiiriiniles nothing to it by any 
eiuii'i.v.mi's of his own, ln!t<'-nly submits 
to in 1: rest.slible ;icl <'f God. .Sunn; of 
ll>e (iisi aiiribut.'s wiiieh occur 10 us iu 
the (iivI.'ie :d< a, are perfect j istice, and 
pei'iiit goodn.s,: vviialsoevti iloeliiiie re- 
P'-esciiS G.kI as unjust or uiimernful, 

I aim.it be io.m (.oxi, because it eentr.;- 
dicls a manifest truth, and indeed sub- 
\si:s the v.iv foundation of reli.'ion, 
An.lfiirtlie s;imc reason we cannot ad- 
liiil : m II a doetrine to bo the intended 
suiseofiuy bi.ok, or words, wliic'lLwe 
ii-'know le.h'i* to be :i divino ri-vehitTon. 

V,' ^ 

il iii.m is punly passive in ids coii- 
vc' .ion end r, g< lu raiiwii; if, as Uii.s doc- 
li’i!'-'' Mipjiii'Cs, no imui can beeonveited 
bill b) sill'll LI IK w creation, sncli an 
ov'eipovv( I;:;g woik of the Spirit as no 
man can I'esi-t, tlten all lueii are ecnally 
capable of being eoinn ted ; for there can 
be no difl'erenee in ilie snb;,\t<, where 
the application is .'tlmighty an.d irresistib 't'f 
as in eication •. ;ind l onsequeiitly, accord¬ 
ing to tins doctrine, it must be resolved 
wholly into the ab'nluti’ irresp.'cUve will 
of God, tlial some to w horn the means of 
conversion are otl’ered, are conviiled and 
s.ived, and others pirii-h Iu uiuonver- 
sioii. Hut how ran ‘hia be recoacih d to 
divine justice ? Can it®'jo t in Ge.l to 
condemn a man lor not l>eiiig s’oiiverled, 
when it was impo.s»iblc lor Jum to be sxif 
for not being new-created, when he alonu 
could uovv-cri'at’e-him, and wundd not? 
Much less can this <!i;c'triiie c )nsi:,t willi 
the jierfect mercy' and g.s>dne-s of the 
divine nature. Can gneiuiio.st pi rfect 
goodne.ss, coiidenm his ereulure.s to eitr- 
nal misery, fur not complying with con- 
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ditions which he knows it impos^ble for 
them fo comply with? Surely wc ran 
hardly draw a more consummate image 
of chielty than this doctrine ascribes to 
. God, which reprwent#him as calling to 
these poor devoted helpless creatures, 
prctendifl^tlie greatest concern and com¬ 
passion for them, oJfering them terms, 
ami prescribing means of attaining eter¬ 
nal happiness, though he knows at the 
same time that it is impossible for tliem 
to comply with those terms, or use ihos-e 
means, without such an inesistiHe ope¬ 
ration of his Spirit as he resolves to w ith- 
hold from them. 'I’his is repressnting 
God not only as un just and cruel, but as 
solemnly sporting htmsolfwith the misery 
of his creatures. If this doctrine gives us 
the true and proper sense of these scrip¬ 
tures, this is the image in .which God 
must appear to us, an image repugnant 
to the natural idea of the Deity; and 
therefore wt may with assurance eon- 
cliidC that this cannot be the meaning of 
tiiom. Rut, 

Secondly, This doctrine is aWo mani¬ 
festly inconsistent with the plain decla¬ 
rations of God in other scriptures, and 
thwfore cannot be admitted to be tlie 
sense of these. He frecpieiuly professes 
that he has no pleasure in the death of 
iiiin that dies, and that he would have 
all men to be saved. He calls upon th(> 
sinners to turn themselves and li\c. Ho 
tells us that h(* has set before u.s life and 
death, and rcterred it to our own elc< - 
fion, which we will chusc. He prescribes 
laws and ordinances, and pronounces, 
do, and thou sfialf hi e. Anti 
wherever wc find our own abilities too 
weak for the performance, ho assures us 
of the assistance of his I loly Spirit. Axk 
and you shall receirc, u tk and you shall 
Jind, knock ami it shall he opened vnto 
you. Is God sincen* in all these deejara- 
tfons f Or is he only mocking the weak¬ 
ness of his cresSIres? 1 his'must be his 
character, if we believe that at tlic same 
time he knows it is, ami resolves it should 
be, impossible for those he thus ad¬ 
dresses, ;t6 comply wkh the overtures he 
makes to them. Shall wc ttius conceive, 
of a w«e, a just, and a good God ? .Shall 
we. iucfifae to him .the* levity ot forgetting 
himself, and at other times teaching us a 
doctrine contradictory to all tbese gra¬ 


cious professions? God forbid! yea, let 
God l>e true, and ewery man a liar. 
When we hear him in express terms af¬ 
firming, that every man shall he judged 
according to Ins own works (John, y. 2p. 
Rev. XX. 13.), and n'ceise according to 
his dwls, Can wc doutit but there is a 
sense in which the works of every man, 
good as well as bad, are prBperly his 
own? When our blessed Lord asks 
(Luke xH. h7.) Why do ye not ofyour- 
si h f.s Judfiv that uhich is right t does 
not the question necessarily imply, that 
we have in oursidves a power of judging 
wbat IS right ? Nay, does not every pre¬ 
cept, exhortation, or command ot scrip- 
lure, suppose these faculties in us? 'J’o 
w hat purpose, for instanci', did oUr Lord 
preach and offer tbe motives ot conver¬ 
sion 10 those who hoard him, it they had 
no powa r to discern fh«‘ir force, or com¬ 
ply with them ? God i.s able, indeed, out 
e>f sU)nes to raise iij) children jjuto Abra¬ 
ham. But would infinite wisdom useargu- 
ments and rational persuasions to these 
stones ? would he encoura.ge their faith by 
promises of reward, and threaten their in¬ 
fidelity with lus se\<‘icst reseninicnts? 
Would he thus address beings whieh 
were jierl’octly passive, and eould be 
nothing el-e but wlial he by an 
miglity irresistible act must make them ? 
.\nd wh.U is yet more unaccountable, 
would he coinjilain of their ie.sisting his 
omnipotence, and lament over their infi¬ 
delity, in those c.xpressions ot regret and 
disappoinimeiil; flow often would 1 have 
gathered thee under my ui/igs, and thou 
wouldst not .' ISiutt. x.\iii. .3/. Nothing 
is more evident than the force and’ im¬ 
port of these scripture.s, and nothing 
more contrarv to the conclusions 1 am 
opposing. Knlier iherefori' flu'se. scrip- 
tun .s, and those whose authority is pre¬ 
tended for these eoiu liisions, contradict 
one another, which cannot be supposeti 
of a divine revelation ; tir else we must 
find a sense in which they are recoucile- 
able, which can only be , done by as¬ 
signing some other exposition to one of 
them. And when the doctrine aflirimHl 
by one, is the plain and ncce.sssiry im¬ 
port of the wojtls, a di'Ctrine without 
any objection from reason, agreeable to 
the natural sentiments and perceptions 
of every one’s own mind j and the ex- 
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prcssion in 'the othor manifestly figura¬ 
tive, (he doctrine raided from thfem shock¬ 
ing to reason, repugnant to the idea of 
God, uiul in its consequences subversive 
of all religion ; in which is it most rea¬ 
sonable to suspect the mistake ? Surely 
in (he oxposiiioji of tlie latter. And if 
the cNpressions in these ligunttivc places 
are capable of anv sense tree from the.se 
absurdities, it ought without any hesita¬ 
tion to be admitU'd : such a semse 1 am 
to I'lideavour, 

11. To propo-se and iissert. 

'I'bat the expressions of hting born 
<igaiu (Jolin, iii. 3, 1 IVt, i. 23.) /laxing 
V mxo watt raised up in us (Eph. iv. 24-. 
Col. iii. 10.), and in my U‘\t, of being a 
tieto creature, are figurative, I have af¬ 
firmed, and liiink it cannot be disputed ; 
lor that is a figurative expression, where 
the words are used in a different sense 
from what they signify in their first and 
ordinary inteutiun. Now it is plain that 
he who is converted fnnn a state of sin 
an<l death by the preaching or aj)plica- 
tion of the gosped, is not born again, 
raised from the d<-ad, or created anew, 
in flic first and ordinary si-nse of tlnise 
words; they must tliereiore be imderstoud 
'«only in a sense of reseinbhuicu and ana- 
logy. 

If it bo said, that the new creation 
here asserted, is of a principle, a new 
spirit which is infused into and actuates 
the man, I observe, 

1. That the expressions will not bear 
this construction : for it is said that the 
man, the same man, is born again, is a 
now cn-atinv, &c. I'lic man therefore 
is the subject of whom this new creation, 
whatever it moans, is affirmed. Now it 
is e.\ident that the converteil man is per¬ 
sonally the same he was before, and. is 
neiriier born nor created anew in a pro¬ 
per literal sense. I would ask, 

2. What is this spirit, this principle 
which is supposed to be created ? All the 
eflicts which this principle is said to 
produce, ara in scripture ascribed to tlu* 
llolyGhos® it is he who guides, sanc¬ 
tifies, and comforts the elect, and works 
in them both to will and to do, according 
to the good pleasure of Cod. Phil. n. 
13. And the human nature is certainly 
a Ruliject very susceptible of tliese opc-- 
rations. 


SiMC this new creation and all tl^e 
effecty^f it are in scripture-weribed to 
the Holy Ghost,, and it i?'plainly af¬ 
firmed that it l^e man is the new 
creature; and it is evident to conimqn 
sense that .the. man is not % a literal 
propriety new craalcd,Tthc expressiqp^js 
manifestly figurative; and jthe natural 
and obvious sense thaft arises to us ftom 
it is, that by the influence, of'Uie Holy 
GJiost, a great moral alteration is pro¬ 
duced ill him. And what we am tq un¬ 
derstand by them, is plainly tliis, that 
the fall of Adam having derived on hu¬ 
man nature an universal corruption of 
all our faculties, on the understanding a 
darkness and indisposition ,to ackno\v^ 
ledge spiritual truths, on the will and 
afiections a violent bent and propensity 
to evil; oyr blessed Lord, who was ma- 
iiitested in the flesh to destroy or undo 
this work of the devil on. our .nature- 
lias promised to all who witii a sinccic 
faith embrace his gospel, and arc par¬ 
takers of the seals of that holy cove¬ 
nant, that he will by the. j^werful as¬ 
sistances^ of his Holy Spirit .raise them 
up to a ca})acity of discerning his sav¬ 
ing tmtli, enable them to muitily every 
corrupt affection, and to attain such riica- 
hures of holinc.ss and virtue, as he will 
acc<*pt and reward. Now ilie cliange is 
so great, in this restoration of the man 
from a state of spiritual darkness to a 
capacity of perceiving divine truth, from 
a life of sense and passion to the love of 
holiness and purity, and a. submission of 
all his appetites to the will of God, that 
the most exalted figures of Sjwech have 
been chosen by the Holy Ghost to re¬ 
present it to our conceptions and grati¬ 
tude: it is like a new creation, a second 
birth, a being raised again from the dead. 
And agreeably it has hence ordinarily 
obtained in cominuu language,' when a 
man is refbriiied from a ermrse of vice 
and irreligion, to a m of virtue and 
piety, to say he is become a neto man, 
or a nevt creature. From these aublime 
images we truly collect the greatness -of 
the work wrought in. us, and the ncces- '' 
sity of the diNine concurrence to the 
production of it: we could .no mure- ef¬ 
fect this change by our own nnnSsisted 
activity, than we could create out^dves, 
or rise again to life after we were dead. 
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Blit the analogy in these, a^ iu tiJhcr 
iiguratir^ expressions, will jiot holt in all 
circumstances, and may be curried too 
far in appiiciftion. Thus in tlie pix'sent 
case, when from these similitudes it is 
inferred that man, in the work of his 
•regcnera^tilcm or conversion, is as pur(dy 
passive ^l%e is iJi the instances uliuded 
to, the resemblance is miuiifcslly over- 
atraiiicil, and carries to a doctrine which 
{as I have obsci\od) can neither be re¬ 
conciled to reason, sense, or the jiiain 
declarations of other s«-riptures. A\'e 
acknowledge it then to be implied in 
these expressions, that in the regenera¬ 
tion or conversion of a man, the greatest 
moral change is wrought in liini; that 
the intluences of Ihe Holy Sjiirit are a 
cause, without which tiiis change coultl 
not be ellecled, and thcrel'oy it ought 
principally to bo asc/ibed to liiin. It is 
he points out to him the way of lili-, 
enlivens his atfectionstowards it, strength¬ 
ens his weaknesses, restores his l ipses, 
and enables him to walk mid persevere 
in it. l ake away this assistance, and he 
relapses into a state of darkness and cor¬ 
ruption. But then wc say that he- eu- 
operates witji grace, and by tiie strengtli 
lie receites from this assistance, is en¬ 
abled to will and to do according to 
CJod’s good plr.'isure, 

I’he manner, iinli’ctl, the sjHcial acts 
uiul impressions by w'hicli the di\ine 
Spirit inlrodiices this change, and how 
far human liberty co-opt rates with it, are 
subjects beyond our reach and compre¬ 
hension, and not dibcoNcred to u« by re¬ 
velation. Our Lord compares this v.oik 
of tJie Spirit to the wind : wc hear the 
sound ihereof, and jierciive its elVeets, 
and are equally assuretl they procoeil 
from it, whether wc cun explain the 
physical process of the operation or not. 
in like manner, the change wrought in 
a man by .conv ersion is manifest and cer¬ 
tain, and rt'veiation assures us it is 
vv rought by the Spirit of Ood ; but how, 
w c cannot tell. wt; acknowdedge the ef¬ 
fect, though wc cannot explain the ope¬ 
ration of the cims«*. At the same time 
we aw* assured (as 1 have saitl) by sense, 
by wTjUiOn, by the attributes of God, and 
by ^he whole tenor of scripture, that it 
is not by an irresislible upciatinn ; that 
we are not merely^ passive in Wiis work 


of grace; that God addresses us as ra¬ 
tional creatures, and requires a voluntary 
application of our faculties to his ser¬ 
vice. 

The original powers of our nature still 
remain with us, though grievously weak¬ 
ened and jmpaired by the fall. A thirst 
after truth, and a desire of good, are prin¬ 
ciples which still act with a great and 
universal force. 'I'lie understanding, in¬ 
deed, is dim, and cannot by its natural 
liglit <iiseo\er spiritual truths; and the 
corriqHion of our will anil atfections 
rendi rs them tasteless and insipid to us. 
The defeet of light God supplies by a 
distinct proposal of tliese tnitiis in the 
gospel: his grace si lenglheiis <)ur facul¬ 
ties to a capacity of discerning tliem, 
and removes the d(‘feet of inclination by 
taking olV our natural deadness and dis- 
alhetioii towards them. 'Ihe proposal 
of these tinllis is wlioily fioin God ; and 
we eoncinde from Ids goodness, and jns- 
tiee, and his veracity in the professions 
of his word, that all to whom they are 
projx-'sid are by his grace suftkiently 
moved to attend and assent to them : 
sullieiently, I s:i)-, but not irresistibly ; 
for it all were irresistibly moved, all 
would embrace tliem; and if none wens* 
sullieiently mo' i d, none vvimld eml)i;ie(; 
them ; and if limy only could enilnau 
them wlio are irresishbly moved, tlieii 
tliey wlioare nut so moved, could bo 
guilty of no cri'me in rejeciing them. 
Hut when God has by a sulTkient mea¬ 
sure of gnu e supplied the nutiirui cor¬ 
ruption of 01(1- faculties, he then loav'es 
us to act fri« Jy in eiiil>racing or rejeciing 
ihe truths he pri'poses to us. 

Si> lik< vvi.,t‘ Ciod in the gosjK'l points 
out to us our t'l'opcr good, and directs to 
rlie means by which we may attain it- 
ile sets bel<>re us lilt; ami death, and ri*- 
presenis to us tlie motives which ouglit 
to engage us to make a wise choice, und^ 
assists us with a measure of grace suf- 
tieient to o\ eilxdance the corrupt pro¬ 
pensity of the will and all’cctions to evil : 
but then he. leaves us to clRlse with the 
liberty of reasonable beings ; they who 
comply with his grace, comply with it 
freely; and they who reject it, do also 
frei ly reject it. 

Thus, then, I understand the new cre¬ 
ation asserted in my te.\t. God by hU 
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grace supplies those inabilities and avor- 
siions from spiritual truth and spiritual 
good, which our faculties hud contracted 
by the fall; tliis is a great change, a 
great restoration of our imtufc: neither 
can' any expressions give us too high 
conceptions of the power, mercy, and 
goodness of our Creator and Ib'iieemer 
in elleotiiig tliis for us. Ikit tlicn this 
implies no now creation, no jiroduction 
of any fuciiliies in us, but only a res¬ 
toration of llie decays, a leiuo^a! of ob¬ 
structions from those with which wr-were 
c.reahd. Thus ivstored by the giace of 
Clod through t'hrisf, he leaves us to art 
fively, wirlioul any irresistible fore* upon 
our wills; lie proposes to us our duty, 
with the strongest indiiceineiits to com¬ 
ply with it, that can be ofti-red to rea- 
sonuble nature; :uid if vve iniscar y un¬ 
der these advantages, the fault is wholly 
in ourselves. 

As tin; e.xjiositioii I have given of this 
scripture, niahr's a full acknowledgment 
of the power of Go;!, and the ne; essily 
of his concurrence to our regeneration 
and conversion ; so it is agreeable to the 
attributes of the divine iniune, to tltC 
lU'cessary import of other scnjitnies, and 
It) the clear and evident perceptions of 
r'very man, who ob-eiv,'3 what passes in 
Jiis own mind, and theretbre it may 
safely be adiiiitted by u.>. And siiieo 
llie sense I oppose is arteiuh d vvilli siicli 
gross irrecoiu ikable absurditii's, I ])re- 
sume 1 neixl not oiler any thing tarther 
in support ot one, or in dis[)roof of tlie 
other. 1 proceed then, 

III. '^I’o obsei'te w hut sentiments and 
duties this sciipture in its true import 
ought to suggest to us. 

The first seiitiinenl that arises hi-nce is, 
a conviction of tli«‘ deplorable state of 
nature to winch sin had reduced us; a 
weak, ignoruni cn-atuiv, alien from God 
and goodness, and a jiny to the great 
destroyer. In man natui'.dly dwellelli 
no good thing, bin the imaginatii-iis <>t' 
his heail are only evil contimially. Hut 
then we aro' 1 ^' taught, and with hum¬ 
ble gratitude uiv bound to acknowledge, 
whence our stiviigtli and our redeinjilion 
come : that it is God, who by his grace 
purchased jiir u.s by Christ, aiul com¬ 
municated to us by his fspirit, lightens 
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our darknibs, out of weakness makes^s 
.strong,*abltt to contend tvith those ette- 
mics who war against the sofll, and sub> 
due the reluctanctvs of out own cortup- 
lion. Let him «hen*fo«; who glories, 
glory in the l.ord. To him let us ascribe 
the merit and jiraisc of all otflitervicos-; 
and with humble supplicatiiM entreat 
this necessary as>>istance, that, by his 
renewing, jirevenUng, and supporting 
grace, lie would lead us from strength 
to strength, till we come unto the per¬ 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of fulness in Christ. But then it is to 
he renu mbered, 

.'Secondly, That thus renewed, thus as¬ 
sisted, Goil demands a voluntary ser< 
viee from us: without this inspirt'd 
stri'ngtli, indeed, wc could do nothing, 
but by it vve are raised to a capacity of 
turning to Clod, and performing such ati 
obedience as be requires. Wc arc re¬ 
stored to the liberty of reasonable beings, 
and may either queneb the Spirit, resist 
his graci*, and harden our hearts against 
his impressions; or wc may attend to 
his holy motions, follow the trace of light 
he opens to us, and jnirsnc the paths of 
dnt)r and happiness to which he invites 
us. Our ability is from God, but the 
neglect of improving that ability to its 
proper ends is from ourselves, and the 
f.ital consequences that will attend that 
neglect, the result of our own choice. 
God bus done all for us that the ten- 
derest father could do for his children, 
tlmnio-t imlulgent civator for the work 
of Ills liatids. Through the mediation of 
Christ lie pardons our original ai>ostac}', 
supplies by grace the defects of our 
corniiuiou, and puts it in our power to 
ciioooc and obtain eternal salvation; 
more th.in this neither will infinile. good¬ 
ness require, nor inflnitu justice permit 
to be done for us. It is our pait and 
duty to civoperate with this grace, vigo- 
rouiily to exert those powers, and act 
up to those iulvanlages to which iyjc- 
slori's us. He has given eyes to me 
blind, and feet to the lame : he shews 
us the way of life, and persuatles and 
encourages us to walk in it, and pro¬ 
mises to accompany us through all the 
stages of our passage, wiili supports 
equal to the difTicuhies that may attend 
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M8. If we are not wanting to oureelvi's, 
if we diligently use and improve the 
abilities he bus givi'n us, and m ready at 
all times to aOord us, it is in our power 
tit run tile race that is sot before us, and 
so to run as to obtain. But if we will 
sit down tullcn and inactive, in expecta¬ 
tion that God should do all, an<l irresis¬ 
tibly carry us to our journey’s ••nd, we 
shall lind ourselves miserably tieceived 
ill the event. Grace is not intended to 
excuse our labour, but to (jiialily us for 
it, audj^conso,f|ueiilly to oblige us to it. 
And agrecab^ the apostle observes t«i 
the Bhilippians, that Ciotl's working in 
them bo//i towillaitdio do (I’hil. ii. 13.), 
was so tar from excusing their own ap¬ 
plications, or encouraging them to pre¬ 
sume on their security, that he assigns it 
as the very reason for wlneh they ought 
to work out their own salvation witli tear 
and trembling. Ilis grace is a talent 
committed to us, and if we neglect to 
employ it in use and artion. it will not 
only be taken from us, but the abused 
favour will be iinpiiled, and increase our 
damnation. 

Upon the whole, God has, through 
the mediation of Chri.st, and hy the 
operation of his bpirit, miule us, in a 
moral sense, new creatures ; strengthen¬ 
ed the infirmities, and repaired tin' ruins 
of our nature ; o])eiied to us the gate 
of life, and enabled us, if we slriie, to 
enter in : a mercy to be acknowletlged 
by us ill the. most devout returns of 
praise and adoration. But iinJc'ss we 
strive, this gr.ice will piufit us notliing, 
this strenpth will be given us in vain, 
we bliutl not enter in. It is a {iresump- 
tiou of equal danger to our happiness, 
to imagine we can do all, and to iiaagiiie 
we lued do nothing for the attainment 
of it. The medium between these ex¬ 
tremes is the true Christian doctriiw*. 
Of ourKlves, as of ourselves, wc could 
do nothiug; but we can do all things 
through Christ streiigtheiung us. 

'LeOiis then give continual thanks unto 
him^fot tilt love wherewith he hath loved 
us; praying alwuvs with all supplication, 
that being strengthened witli ail might 
according to his glorious power, we may 
work together with him, and makaour 
calling and election aura. 
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SRRMON LXIY. 

By JcuitMiAH Sj.Efi, A. 

Rvctor»f Kiitiarn in nninp-l.ii'c, and forilttrljr 
Ftllnw 01 Qui'eit'.-, CulU'^ce. tUxJunl. 

T)oinestu* Love an<l Union recom- 
mended ami enforced. 

[?r«ichi’(l ill TwiLlaiiliain cIi.ijmI, 1741.] 
PnOVFll»'5, XV. 17. 

BiUci ■'> ndinnrr nf hcrliv win rc lovp if, than 
-t biailed ox, aiitl hatred thertiwill). 

It is hard to form a true estimate of any 
man's happiness ; because iiappiness dr*- 
pend.s nio.st upon those things which lie 
most out of sight, 'i ho.si> joys, like those 
sorrows, arc most real, deep, and strong, 
whic h run on in a silent stream without 
making any noise; such are the joys, 
which arise from easy reflections, mode¬ 
rate di'sires, and calm content, 

^^’e see the false glare of greatness, 
ti'hicli surrouruls some men, and are ajit 
to gaze at it with a foolish fare of won- 
(lei ; hut we si'e not those miseries, whidi 
sometimes lurk beneath these pompous 
a]) pea lances. 

What avails all the iKunp and parade* 
of lilo, which appears abroad, if, wlii'n 
we shift the. gaudy flattering scene, the 
man is unhappy, where happin<-.ss mnst 
begin, at homo.? M’hatcver ingredients 
of bliss I’roviilence may have poured 
into his cup, domestic misfoitum-s will 
render tlie 'vholc eoiupositioii distasteful. 
lM)rtune and happiness arc tw o l^ery di.s- 
tinct ideas ; however some, who have a 
false idea of life, and a wrongness of 
thinking, may confound them. For 
net fir is a dinner of herbs wHetr loxe 
is, than a stailed o.v and hatred therr- 
u'lth, ’I'lial is, it is better to have peace 
without plenty, than plenty without 
jieucc : that, where there ML hiit a slender 
suhsistence, yet an uninfOTruptr-d inter¬ 
change of mutual endearments, among 
those of the same family, imparls a more 
solid satisfaction, than to lave sumptu¬ 
ously every day, or to live, in great and 
pompous buildings, great and noble 
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apartments, every thing great, but per- reaches the very skiits, the lowest mem- 
baps the owners themselves. bers of it. ■ 

I’hose that are curious observers of f)ur blessed Saviour had*indeed no 
mankind, love to consider them in the family to take care of; the wholo world 
most familiar lights. When men are was bis family ;^and uU mankind, that 
abrbad theychoo|cto appear (whatever heard and kept his sayings, .were h« 
they really are) to the best advantage; mother, and brethren, and 
but at home, their minds as -\Vi il as some of his lust thoughts svere’ employed 
their persons arc in a ]M'rfeet undress and upon a subject, that will be sometimes 
dishabille. 'I'lie world is tl»e great theatre rising uppermost in the minds of tender- 
on which they act a part; but behind hearted persons in their last inojnents, 
the scenes, they may be s»fn in their vi/. “ \\ hat will become of iny poor de¬ 
proper persons without any studied up- fenceless relations ? Wjio will keep 

pcarances. Our domestic bi'luuiour is them unspotted from ^hc contagion, 

therefore the main test of our virtue and and prese rve them unhurt from the 

good nature. injuries of this world, after i am de- 

III public we may carry a fair outside; “ parted out of it ?'* At the veryinstant 
our lute may be not uithout di’ishnnla- tliat he expressed an unexampled love to 
tion, nor our hatred without disgui^e: iiiankind in general by dying for them; 
but at home, nature ielt to itself shews yet he u\<‘nipli(ie<l a particular tendor- 
its true and genuine face, with an unre- ness to his tiearcst relation, ti'hen Jeaus 
served openness ; and all the soul stands .vt/rc his mother, and the disriple uihom 
iorth to \ic\v, without anv veil thrown he fared, standing by, he saith unto his 
over it. There wc see liien ui all the mother, ll’oman, behofd thy son. Then 
little and minute circumstaiiees of life ; saitk he to the diseiple, lichofd thyjno- 
W'hich however they may be overlooked thcr (w hum you are henceforth to treat 
by common observers, yet give a man and honour as your mother). And 
of discernment a tiuer opening into a from iimf hour that disciple took her 
nuut's nail character, than the more unto his own home. 
glaring and impoitant transactions ot it: The pains that he sustained, the gene- 

because, us to these, they sir<‘ more upon rous concern that he Ielt for the world, 
their guard ; they act with more of i iui- oiild not swallow up all his regards of 
tion -and of art, ihuii of plain simple a more priiute nature. As a man, he 
nature. In short, our good will or ill felt the sennibllily ol a son, and the soft 
breeding is chiefly seen abroad, our good and tender workings ot nature within 
or ill nature at home. him ; as a great and a good man, he re- 

It were to be wished that we had more, srtained them within proper bounds,, nor 
family-pieces preserved and transmitted suffered th<'in, at that great crisis, to break 
tiowii to us. 'I’lie good public magistrate out into any inordinate agitations of grief, 
is an^amplc of use to lew only ; but lie shewed us, that those aflfclions which 
the pment and aflectiotuite father of a nature has implanted, may be innocently 
family is of a more general and exten- cherished, till we arc about to pay the 
siie influence. For iny part, I more last debt to nature ; and even thuii exert 
admire Cornelius the centurion fu^that lhemselvi*s, jirovidcd they do not wound 
slioit Ikeicli of his character in the* cis the jteace of the mind, and shuck the 
^of the Apostles, viz. that he was a de soul in her last moments, when she 
tout man, und one that feared God with should be as much as possible rid of all 
ali hi- house ; than if he bail been re- the incumbrances of this world, to take 
presented a^he nu>st victorious general, her journey, with more case and freedom, 
that had enmged the bounds of the llo- to another. 

man empire: for we learn from it this . • These examples, as well as my text, 
useful lesson, that the influence of a point out the reasonableness and advan- 
ptous example, like the precious oint- tages of domestic love and union, which 
inent from Aaron's head, descends down- shall be the first head of my discourse, 
wards from the head of the family, dit- II. 1 shall lay dpwnsoioe ndufitdprBe 
fuses itself over tlm maiu body, till it .,^vcnt disunion. 
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First, tlicn, I am to shew the reu'oii- 
ablencss and advantages of domestic 
union. 

Quietness under one’s own roof, :ini)^ 
quietness in our own ronscience, are two 
substantial blessings, whitli whoever bar- 
tersfor shiiew and pomp, will find himself 
a loser by the exeljange. Abroad, we 
must more or lesstiiid tribulation ; yet, as 
long as our home is a *>eeure and pi’acefiil 
retreat from all the disappointments and 
cares which Wl^ nu-et with in that great 
seeuoof vexation the world, we may still 
bo tolerably happy; but if that whieh 
should be our main saiicliiarv from unea- 
siiH'ss, bet'ornes o'lrprincipal dis(]uietiide, 
liow great must our uneasiness bt‘ ! 'I’heie 
cannot be a greater eurse, than to lia\e 
those of one’s ow n honsehohl one’s gre\Uest 
foes ; when we neitlur'ean live liap]>ily 
with them, nor must think of lining apart 
from them. It was wisely ordained by 
nature, that whereas, if our bi-nevoleiiee 
should be equally strong to all mankind 
alike, it would be lost in a multiplirity of 
objects, and distracted in its clioii’e; 
therefore our bentwolence sliould be the 
strongest, \\here there were the closest ties 
of relation. Our beiie\oler.ee is liki; 
attraction, “ w liieli increases as the dis- 
“ tances diminish ; anti tlu n operates 
“ most p'meiiully, win n bodies make the 
“ nearest approaches to one anotlun.’’ 
It is the voice of nature, w liich calls williin 
us, and reason seconds that call, when all 
other circumstances are equal, to love our 
near relations lietter tliim our neighbours, 
and our neighbours than mere stranger'. 

We then rounlcrai l liie tlc'ign ol' i;.i- 
ture, and conseqiienil^ ol -he Aulhor of 
nature, when wedo not eiideavonr to con¬ 
tribute as much as in iis lies to their ease 
and happiness, Aviiii wb.icli our own is 
often essentially interwiiven. “ Is it not 
“ strange,” (says an ingenious water,) 
“ that some should be so deln.it>' as not 
“ to bear a disagreeable je.cture in the 
“ house, and yet ibree every face they sec 
“ about them, to wear a gloom of uneasi- 
“ ness add discontent r” Yet this is no 
uncomiymn character. Nay, there shall 
often M a certain shyness, eohliiess, and 
sullQufte^, in families, vvlierc there is no 
material ground of domestic animosities; 
and tliese differences shall be often the 
most lasting. For when anger or utieasi*. 
Aess iinme^atoly vents itself in words, the 


malignity of the passion is soon discharged; 
then It is most fatal and pernicious, Avhen 
the wound rankles anil festers within, 
when the mind preys upon itself, without 
disclosing the subject of its grie\anccs. , 

The affronts, that lue put upon us by 
strangers make but feeble and languid 
impressions in comparison ; but those that 
proceed iVoni pel sons endeared to us by 
the closest relation of blood and kindred, 
wound us in the most lender and sensible 
part, 'i’hore are two tilings, that aftert 
the heart of e\«*ry ingenuous man most 
iloeply, ^iz. goi'd-natured and generous 
ofliees from those to whom wc have been 
injurious ; and an ill>natur<’d and unchris* 
liau treatment from iho'-e to whom wc have 
been very kind and afteclionate. As for 
the former, we can make a sliift to bear 
tlieir hatred, boeaiise we have deserved it; 
but we cannot bear their love; it quite 
confounds and overjiowers u.s. And, as to 
the latter, it is ceitain, wo can endure the 
utmost rancour and malice of others, much 
better than the least eoklnes* and indilfer- 
eneu iVom those whom we have made it 
our i.ni'-tant nid' avmir to please. V’ery 
brautiliil in this light an; the word's of the 
Psali:;i'l: I'.ir if >■'< not anopt mncmii that 
hath /lie ffii.s (lishunou)' ; for thru / 
coid'l /tax r fi iriic it: wither xius it wiiU 
ii(h crxiirp that (lid i/ingiiif iiliiiwetj'agaiii.st 
vie ; for then peratUenture I leovfii hax'r 
hid nui'-cff Jrow him. But it xcan vien 
thou, itu/ I'owpatiior, wp guide, and wine 
uxi u I aiiii/iar f riend. 

Iaivc Is a tondi'■ plant, it must be kept 
alive by great debcary, it must be fenced 
from all iiu'lenieiil blasts ; or it will soon 
droop ils head and '..ic. liideed^n gene- 
r.il we ovgl'.t to b.." vi'iy teiulei*vve can 
scarce be too mucli so) as to vvbat may 
affectanothei. otherwise we do wc know 
iio^lial. For no man cun tell, unless 
iie'Wvuhl feel for him, bow much another 
inayburti r by any unkind thing we say or 
do. An angry word shall give a deej-cf 
wound to some min^s, than an injurious 
action shall toothers, who arc of matter 
too hard to make any impression at all 
upon them ; and perhaps most men feel 
more in ilu: whole of their life, from 
scornful reproofs of the wealthy, the de- 
spitefulncss of the proud, taunting sar¬ 
casms, and little instances of ill-will, ne¬ 
glect, and contempt,' than they do flow , 
the more solid evils of life. These are thf 
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little tlioms and briars, which (though mdi 
of »a rougher make may make their way 
through them without freling much) ex¬ 
tremely incommode persons of a more ro- 
liiicd turn in their journey through life, 
and make their travelling irksome and un¬ 
pleasant : though they do nut distress them 
so much, us the deep waters, that threaten 
to swallow them up. 

But the Unkindly behaviour of bosom- 
friends and dearest relations gi\-<*s the most 
exquisite sensations of distress ; as, on the 
other hand, a grateful liutnane deportment 
from them gives the linest and most deli¬ 
cate, touches of pleasure. Every trifling 
sen ice, that is ati evidence anil e.\pn,‘ssion 
of their love is received by u.’, as if it 
were a substantial ol.llg.ioi ii; and i/ilhii.g 
ran come from I'mr liear.s; hat whal pro- 
portionably alVeets oiu<. 

'I'o see a well-re.'ndated I'aniih arting 
as if they wen one hi^dy iiifoi med i'yo.i - 
soul, where iT owe nutni'ir .w/z/i r.v, nH tin- 
members suf/er uii/i il ; to sie iIiom: uiio 
are i-mbarked togetliiT in one hottoi.i, 
whose intCR’sts aie ui'-eparahly nniti d, and 
therefore whore liearts o'.Il.! t lo lie m) loo, 
deanrto ua than aiu i/i'ier pai!!i i.iroh- 
jccLs in this v.oild, .md oniy not 
dear .'US tin- good of tlieworhl in 
undonrown happiness inile'ne\t ; acting 
in concert, adoptin'' csich otlie ’s can s 
and making them their own, uniting their 
friendly beams, ;unl jointly promoting the 
common happiness; is a lie.uituul scene, 
and .imiahle |tcn in the sight of that 
Being, tehumuLilJi nnn fu lu irf une m 'nul 
in u fioiiiie. Ho\c jonl u/ a it )sjor 
brethren to ihiell toiretlur in mntn ! 'J'o 
have tlj£se who will receive us with an 
open-hqPted clieerfulness, to vvluvin vve 
can discharge tiie fulness of the soul, to 
whom we can unhuithen our cares; and 
by unburtlieniiig we lessen tliem(for sor¬ 
row, like a stream, grows weaker b}' bllhig 
divided intoseveraieiiaimcls): to havethose 
wiUi whom wc can share our joys (and joy 
like light by coininunieating grows great¬ 
er, and burns brighter); this, this is a 
happiness, which a forlorn individual must 
be in a great measure a stranger to, who 
stands single in life, without any support 
to lean upon. 

But the greatest advantage of a frii'iidly 
behaviour to domestics is, that thereby w u 
contract and cultivate that habit of bene¬ 
volence, which is a necessary gualihcatioA 


for everlasting happiness. We arc apt'to 
overlook iind disregard our daily behaviour 
to one another in company, anihthe com«i 
mon occurrences of life, as little amt hi- 
^iat: whereas, though they are little in 
llieinselves, they are not so in their conse¬ 
quences : tliey are the very jjiundatioir 
upon which we must build an habit of be¬ 
nevolence. For all habit of benevolence 
must be contracted and kept alive, as all 
other habits are, by’ I'oiistant e.\ercise> 
Now, our daily behaviour to our domestics 
gives u.-) ail occasion for an iinintcn’uplod 
exercise of benev.ilcnce ; and scarce any 
thing else dois so. [t is not then enough 
to <iiy, or ill ink, w e w ill serve our friends 
and rcLitionsuponanymalorialoccasions; 
but, a.N for a i nn.-tunt complacency and 
obligingucss in our common behaviour,to 
imagine we may be dispcnsi'd with from 
observing it. I'or these acts of solid and 
vnlisiaiitial kindness vve are .seldom em- 
povvci' rl to do ; they are e.vtraordinary 
eiiK rgencies, vv bicli do not constantly oc- 
ciii ; and a sitth-d bi'iit of good-will must 
be .I'-quired, not by what is ociMsional, 
not Ijy what seldom occurs, but by repeat-' 
c.iand nuiiKTous acts, by a daily and un- 
nili rruptcti discharge ol the coinmort of¬ 
fices of iiuinanity ; by saying a thousand 
obliging things, and l>y doing, if possible, 
more obliging things than we say. It is 
not in every body’s povver, because he has 
not a fortune angwerable to it, to form a 
standing habit of charily by redressing the, 
injured, relieving the ilistresscd, and cho- 
rislimg men of merit ; but it is in every 
body’s povver to beget in himself this lovely 
disposition of iniiul, by studying to adjust 
lii.stemper to theirs with whom lie lives, 
by comply ing with their humours as far as 
he innocently can, liy soothing their diii- 
tresses, bearing with ilieir intirinitics, ani{ 
by incommoding himself in some points to 
gratify othiTs. On the contrary, the in¬ 
dulgence of aiioccasioualfituf ill humour 
paves the way to an habitually bad temper. 
And to those who think it a small matter, 
Solon’s answer is a very just one ; 

“ \'es, but custom is a great one." Did 
wc seriously consider, that as often as wc 
ate e.xerting a spirit of needless contradic¬ 
tion, or venting an ill-natured wit to mord-. 
fy those about us, we are cherishing a 
principle of ill-will, the very temper of . 
^le damned; it would, it is to be hoped- 
put some stop to this practice. But b 
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the misibrtune lies : men aro more ambi¬ 
tious to display the ahilitirs of the lioad, 
than to cultivate the good qiiahtios. of the 
hoarf; though the latttT are in ev<‘ry 
body's power; the former few liave any 
title to. 

The habitual sweetness of our temper, 
or the ' habitual badness of it, does not 
then depcinl so much upon the great and 
surprising inverses of fortune, when the 
scene is suddenly shifted from prosfierity 
to adversity, or from adversity to prospi-- 
rify; as upon our behaviour under little 
and minute accidents, which befal us 
every day. 

It may be observed, that (generally 
speaking) men of a generous education 
have a more refined humanity, passions 
more softened and civilised, than those in 


tience, long-suffering, mutu.'il-forbearance, 
would be every day called into action.'arM 
ripen into habits ; till at last we arrived at 
a thorough gootl t«*mper. Vrom hence 
we may learn, Jiow little n'ason any have 
to complain, that they have it not in their 
power to do good. Whereas, if w"e would 
act agreeably to those rehuions, some of 
which we must bear to those about us, 
viz. those of parents, children, married per¬ 
sons, superiors, equals, inferiors, friends ; 
there is not a day passes over our heads, 
but we might contribute something to 
lessen the uneasiness,, or promote the hap¬ 
piness, of those with whom wc have to do; 
und by studying to promote their happi¬ 
ness, wc mould ourselves into thoschabits, 
which are productive of our own, both 
here and hereafter. 


very low life, where rudene.ss, ill-inariners, 
and brutalitytoo often prevail. Mankind 
in this respect (some think) resemble Ne- 
bui'bndnezzar’s image*; the head whereof 
was of fine ductile gold, but the lower 
parts of stubborn clay and inflexible iron, 
'i his observation does not always hold 
true ; there being often great luiinuiiity 
and good-nature among the cominoti peo¬ 
ple, and grtat cruelty among those of 
iiiglior rank. Jlir, as far as there is any 
f.Hindation fur this remark, it consists in 
tiiiitf||liut the gentry are obliged by their 
character, as siu'li, to show utfability and 
complaisance in their outwardilepoitiiient; 
and ihc’se outwaril acts by d<*grces <*nt<*r 
into, and refine, their very temper ami 
frame of mind ; and un obligingness in 
their wholebeliaMour, which laor ought 
to betheirdistinguishing charaeti ristic, Oo- 


SERMON LXY. 

The same Subject continued. 
P«()vr.HB.s, XV. 17. 

Bi'tter i.s .t <Uim» r nf Iiorlis where love is, than a 
staliL-il ox, a'lJ li.urcil tlieiewitli. 

That is, a moderate subsistence, where 
love is among domestics, imparts '' a 
more uiiallay«*d satisfaction, than all the 
high ami genteel enjfiyinents of life with¬ 
out that material ingredient of happiness. 
Sensual ph-asures would be very Hat and 
insipid, unle.ss tiny mere q^ckened by a 
mi.xture of social, friendly* and liberal 
pleasures, by the thoughts of impaning 
them to, and sharin; them with, those 
whom we U)V(* and e teem. It is this 


gets a corresponding sweeliios.s of disposi- that takes otl'or qualifies ihcjMcrosS- 
tion within. iiess, and gisi s them tlu-ir most cOTwring 

lie that us it will, did we often reflect, charm. Oneransearn* believi*, thatara- 
tfiat to withhold from ourdoinestusin the tional man can love hiimself, withoutlov- 
ordinary passages ut life, and onr daily in- ing somebody bolides himself. For he 
tercourse with them, to w'ithhuhl troin could find nothing in himself worth loving, 
them common civility, that debt, which if he were of that unloving and Unlovelye 
we must be always owing, and always temper. IJe would despise that little tiling^ 
paying one another ; is to withhold fioni the iieait, if it were entirely ingrossed-by 
them, what they have as much a right to, self, without a capacity to harllbur any 
as. they have to any property whatever ; other guest, howeverdcserving'; Just as he 
that every person,..whether above us or would a poor narrow cottage Which could 
below us, has as well-grounded a claint to barely accommodate its sorry owner, but 
good manners frop the laws of reason and wanted room to lodge and entertain a 
tl'eligiod, a» he has to his estate from the friend. He who feels within himself a dull 


laws of the land }. and di<^ we. act agree- indifference for all mankind, must, one 
to such reflections, our minds would would imagine, have a thorough disrelish 
nejiuxed to bun^^; the virtues of pa- of himself. 
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Inaformcr (liscouTse I t1ioreforeslu*wc;d 
tfee reasojiHblcntfss and great advaiitages 
ot' union, love, and a irion<(ly beliuriour 
among tiumciitics. And in pursuance ut' 
design, 

1 shall now proem! to suggest such con¬ 
siderations as may beget, pix'servo, and 
cultivate, such an union. 

In the first place, do not delude yourself 
■with any visionary notions of perfection. 
Consider men as they really are, with all 
their uuiuerous imperfections ; and not as 
yon could fondly wish them to be. The 
philosoplicrs have remarked what a joyless 
unsightly figure the material worhl would 
make, il it were divested of all its afixeii- 
titious ornaments, of all its lights and co¬ 
lours, which are appeai'ances only, and 
not the real proiierlies of matter. I am 
apt to think the moral worhi would make 
as unlovely an appearance, if we could 
view it in alrue light, stripped of all dis¬ 
guises, and men should appear naked and 
unveiled, just what they are, with all taeir 
imperfeciiuns, all their little sinister views, 
and their follies which they industriously 
cast in shades, e.xposed to public view. 
l^utGod,whoAiiou.s xc/irnof ucn/t’ ukuIc, 
and lias orJeivd all things iur the best, has 
wisely ordained, that our minds should not 
be transparent, nof our thouglits visible to 
one another, till we arrive at that place, 
vv here we shall have no paltry thoughts, 
no vain and seiisvless follies, uotlimg lliut 
lUH’d poorly' skulk, aud shun the light. 
'I’lie generality of men arc like the gene¬ 
rality of books, which vve may often be 
obliged to have recourse to, and consult, 
upon particular occasions, but will not 
bear several views and reviews, and to be 
scannA over minutely by a critical eye : 
there are few men, as there are few books, 
whom the more vve look into, the iiune 
Wtishall admire; the more we study them, 
the more graces and beauties, which 
escaped us before, vve shall discover in 
tliem. Ev^‘n those whom nature lias 
slmwn to the world tis patterns of what it 
could p#(iuce, have yet some certain fai¬ 
lures that reduce'them, in some things, to 
the common levtd. If they have several 
excellencies to shew they ai-e great men, 
tlicy have several defects to shew tliey are 
but men. It is vain to imagine, vve may 
meet with a pefsou that shall please us in 
every thing: but Uiis we may do, we may., 


(lad out something that wilt please us in 
every {X'Vson. A'mdn is nut fit to live in 
the world, who dues not see seveimi things, 
without seeming to see tlietn ; who d'ies 
nut see through the little byH'nds and 
selfish views which men may have; agaiiiat 
which he must use all, the reality of catt- 
tion and distrust,' with as little appear¬ 
ances of it as possible. 

There are nut many who can stand the 
lest ot a close inspection. Their virtues 
shine upon us at a distance : it is u}K>na 
nearer approach Unit we descry their fail¬ 
ings. The distant ground, which is adorn¬ 
ed with variety of flowers, .seems to be all 
in flower, and to glow with one continued 
uiid unmi.xed lustrd; but if we were ujion' 
the spot, vvu should discover several weeds 
interspersed amidst such a beautiful assem¬ 
blage of (olours. We may aonurc upon a 
slender acquuintance thusaint, philosopher, 
and hero: it is upon u closer survey weal- 
ways discover some tincture of the mere 
man to sully the brightness of these ex¬ 
alted cluirat ters. And familiarity, though 
it does not beget contempt, w here there is 
true worth, yet always takes oil admira¬ 
tion : udiniralion and v\ untier, always the 
prciperiy »it niw unfurnished minds, unac¬ 
quainted with, and uiqiraclised in the 
vvmld. Tiiose who lo(;k into, and see 
through tliinus, find nothing wonc^UKul, 
but 0/u'; and that is he, who is great, 
Konderful, and huh/: nothing is truly 
marvellous, but what he is, and vvh.it Im 
doth. Nay liio follies of men are often so 
strongly interwoven with their virtues, 
that we cannot gather up tlie tares, with¬ 
out routing up at the same time the 
vvlu'at. 

Let us therefore, in tiic second place, 
learn to make proper allowaneos, and to 
represent their failings with all the sofum- 
ings of humanity. 'I'hose that are conti¬ 
nually coiripiaining that things run cross, 
that the wdrld is much worse than jt 
,should be, have very great reason to com¬ 
plain, that there is one individual person 
in it much worse than he sliould be ; who 
cannot bear the accidents of life with to* 
lerablc patience, nor look upon mankind 
with common charity. Men are uneasy 
m themselves, and then shift the blame olf 
from themselves upon the j^wmons theyf 
converse with, and the times tuid places 
they live in. 
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Other men's follies and vices are always 
insupportable to thgsc that are entirely de¬ 
voted to their own. The fuller of iin])er- 
fcctions any man is, the less able he is to 
boar with the iniperfeciions of his fellow- 
creatures. Tiue, regular, solid virtue, is 
rtot easily provoked ; but when provoked, 
easy to he inf rented, know show tocoimivo 
at iittle follies, and to pardon evi ji coiisi- 
clcrabh* errors ; whereas, lalse virtue is 
peevish, exceptious, luagistcriul, hating to 
be put out of its own way ; disroneerted 
with trifles, and unhinged by^ solid misfor¬ 
tunes. 

Bear then with the faults of those about 
you, as you oxpoel tlu‘^ should bear with 
j'ours; faults, which trail nature cannot 
well guard against, and which therefor* 
good-nature should f>vt‘rlook ; be just to 
their merits, charitable to their fadings, 
and tender to their luisfortuiu s. All other 
ornanionts fade and decay, and sorrow or 
age makes heaufy consinne tnvuy like as it 
teere a mothJrettingagarment: then' is one 
only unfading beauty, one undecav ing or¬ 
nament, which is uitiiiitely more worth 
than ail the rest, and that is tiu' ornament 
(>f a meek and quiet spirit. 

Which brings me to observe, thirdly, 

I'hcre is a particular tenderness due to 
persons under any recent aflliction, not 
only that vve may not seem to icx them, 
u'hom Ood hath uounded, and perseeute 
them, whom he hath uJUcted; but bec ause 
men are more susceptible! of rcscnlment, 
in propoition to the greatness of their 
distre ss, IVIenof a mind involved in inc’- 
lancholy, like* olyecfs of a dark and black 
colour, arc iimrc apt to take lire*, than 
any other. 'I’heir distempered souls take* 
umbrage sometimes, whore: none is given. 
All this vve must bear Vvith, and place to 
the account, not of their natural temper, 
but of their adversity, which imbitters 
their .spirit, and discolours every ol)j*‘Ct. 
Handle then gently a wounded mind, as 
you would do a wounded body, with all 
the tenderness y'oii ceui ; it will not bear 
too rough a band. RemeinlnT, that a 
good-natured man cannot give pain, witii- 
enit filing, in some measure, the pain 
whiclrhc gives. Nay, he cannot eve'ii see. 
a {XTson in pain, though he does not give 
it, without feeling, i)> some de’greo, W'hat 
h'e sees. As the aneients held tliose places 
sacred, Utat were blasted witJi Jightiiing ; 


w c ought to pay a tender re’gard to those 
persons w ho aiv visited with affliction ; 
their persons are in some measure: sacred, 
they claim a kind of reverence from us, 
and are to be privih'ged from any ludi- 
e:ruiis or inhuinai) deportment. The very 
sight of them should strike: us with a 
thoughtfulness on the change's of fortune 
ill grnoral, and . t ■ in us th *■. 1 iitc 
feeling of their own ease in particular, 
which we would wish for, if in the same 
disadvantageous ciicuiiistam'('S. A general 
civilit) is a debt to all mankind : but an 
extraordinary Imiuaiiity and a peculiar de¬ 
licacy ol good brccibng is owing to the 
distre'ssc'd, that vve may not add to their 
atliiction by any seemiiiig neglect. The 
scripture, which is very particular in ro- 
coniiiK'ndiiig every instaneo of line hu¬ 
manity, gives us to understand liovv we 
aie lo behave to the unfortunate, in the 
words of .lob, chap, xvi,-I., / also 

could speak as you ilu ; if your soul were 
in my soul’s stead, I eouldhfap up words 
against you, and shake thine head at you : 
hut i, instead of doing this if you were af- 
fiiflL'd as 1 am, ‘douhl strengthen you with 
mil mouth, and the moling of my lips 
should assuage your gritf. 

In tlu‘ fourth jilace, He sure to observe 
ami jiraclise tin: rules ol' good manners. 
By good inaniK'rs 1 do not mean an iii- 
signiflcanl puiietiiulity, and a fiivolous 
exactness in the observation of little cc- 
n iiionios 1 mean some thing of an higher 
nature, I medn tin assemblage of moral 
virtues cxpri'Ssed in <,nr outward demean- 
»>ur; a coiubination of discretion, cir¬ 
cumspection, .nnd riv;lily, submission to 
our sttinruus, condesi eiision to our in¬ 
feriors, and atl'abilily to all; more ospo 
cinily a strict n gard to ibccncy in all our 
actions. For tUe i ulcs ot decency are the 
very outworks of rcspc*ct, and when lliv'y 
arc once broke through, llic rest will soon 
be delivered up as an easy prey ; and af¬ 
fection is oftencr lost by little violations of 
the rules of decorum, than by an;oicanda- 
lous and enormous faults. 'I’lm^ueen of 
Sfieba, it is observed, was so mnazed at 
the great decorum of Bolonion's table, at 
the order and ecoinnny of his servants, 
the attendance of his ministers and their 
jipparel, and his cup-bearers, that there 
was no more spirit left in her. 

If you have any talent for saying keen 
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aiid satirical things, be supi-rior to the 
talent you possess, by shewing how little 
stress you lay upon it, when it comes in 
competition with your good-nature. J Ja^ e 
no recourse to low stratagems, at once to 
cover, and yet discharge your little spite; 
which some do after the following man¬ 
ner: To attack men in public, without 
any pro%oe:ition, for gross and palpable 
vices, is w hat they care not to do; because 
their gOiHl-nature would be called in (pies- 
tiun, and their eompany kluinned : tlu iv 
is a more artful way at once to gralify 
their ill-nature, and to a\oid the odious 
imputation of it ; which is, to dwell upon 
tlie indiscretions and ungiianled follies of 
those they are eonversant with, or to play 
upon sulijects that require a \ery delicate 
hand to touch tliein so as to giM; the parly 
concerned no pain. 

And yet these an- th<' snhjocts wliieh 
leave the most l.isting sting behind. I’or 
such is the nature of men. they had rather 
bethought vicious, than ridieulou». They 
c;ui hear you should Iiiiti* ihcin Ibr their 
vices: they cannot endure yon slioulil ri¬ 
dicule them for their lollies. For yon <lo 
liot })l.u'e in tile most insigniticaiit light 
liiin,wlioin you do not look upon as be¬ 
neath your li.itreil : then you must exas¬ 
perate a man, when you scorn and make 
a Jest ut him, as tliiiiking him not of conse¬ 
quence enough ti» he hated. 

'riie proviiu e of ridicule is very i.ai row. 
Vice is the object of our hatred ; natural 
liilly of our pity ; acquired or a/licted 
folly is the only object of ridicule; when 
not content w nil what we really are, wi“ 
are ambitious of being thought what 
we are not, or aspire at what we cannot 
be. We should be out of humour with 
ourselves, if we thought ourselves iiisigiii- 
licant, and of iio constqiienee: and lanit 
be wondered at, that we are out of liii- 
inoiir with others, when they give us to 
understand by their behaviour, lliat we 
appear such to them ? 

Fifthly, Never make any n.’ply to a 
person, till iiil?passion abates, and the ler- 
inent subsides. % or to w'h;it end should 
you expostulate with a man in a passion ? 
That he may hear ivason ? But how can 
you expect he can hear rea-son, as long as 
liis passion has got the better of his rea¬ 
son ? How can you oxp<*ct'he should hear 
the voice of Hiat charmer, whom anger 


has made deaf to all its ninonslranees? 
W ait but till reason rcsirmes its empire; 
and then speak to him, in the softer sea- 
soiisof address, if tliiTc'be any necessity 
for it, it the affair be of such an import¬ 
ance as to r< quire; a fair hearing. Otiier- 
w ist‘, it is a in:itter of discretion to drop 
it entirely , lost his passion shouldreKin<lle; 
tor reason is uficn ri-tained on the side of 
passion, and is set at work, in onr cooler 
lioiiis, to ffii.i out specious excuses for 
V. hat we M.ui or did in the heal and 
waiinth of irtnper. And as you are not 
to npiimand any person during the enio- 
lioii ol his passion, so neither are you 
io do it during tlie emotion of your own. 
W'liat the philosopher said about punish¬ 
ing, you may iqqdy here, and say, “ I 
ui«l cliide you, if I were not angry." 
I'oi you will lie apt to earry things lf)o 
far; or i." you d not, ytt what you 
Siy will have le weight, as it wdl he 
loi ked 111)011 as le result of rage and 
Uiiy, not i!,e product of cool sedate 
I'e.l-oll. 

I’lirearin y< iir-tlf with this |)ersuasion, 
and keep it pi M iit up.on youi iniinl ; that 
wii.iiivd any occasional tit of ihe spleen 
sis, iseilliir wlioliy or in some niea- 
wn>ii;.i; tliai what is re.illy bad, it 
<■ Jits d. .uljly !)ad, and what is not bad, 
it epit St lits so ; tinii you iio more see 
hings as llicy are, in a settled in. laiicboly 
ilooia, than '.oudoiii a (l.u/ling glare; 
that It is vci '. lid aiid uiulisiinuiiish 
apt to tlischaiie itself upon Iriend or foi 
indiseniniiiatel W’e I lien the least sus- 
ju't 1 ourselvi s or oiir cause to lu wrung, 
wlun our p.issions are tin' warnn >1; and 
yet tin 11 we ought to susp>ict holh the 
inojt. A |irobabiiiiv, that we are in an 
nior, arises in [in portion to the violeiiee 
ol rho-e passions w hicli iiiinier us from dis- 
< erning the tiutli. But an iijqneiirnsion 
or (ii'linst, tiiat v'-e iire so, lessens in the 
sai..e jiioportion. Nothing is more com¬ 
mon, iliun to liciir persons, who have very 
material things to say in their ovvii iii li.df, 
injuiing themselves and their ctiu-e bv 
inTbsing trilles vvilli tin in : the re.'isoii of 
which is, that, though finy are trilles in 
tln-mscives, and appear so to every indif¬ 
ferent person, yet thewiirmlhof passion 
in the party concerned inagnilies them into 
siibstaiitiiil injurii's. 

Sixthly, (juard agaiiwt pride, //•£»?« 

(’ c 
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which cmnefh coitfcntio}i. IVrhnns of 
sense anrl virtue will seldom diliiT a!)oiit 
things that arc plainly essential to the 
happiness of the family; tlie greatest 
^danger is, that they should disagree about 
trifles, where each will think they cannot 
give up the point without yielding the 
other the. superiority : and the disagree¬ 
ment is often the sharpest where the dif¬ 
ference is the smallest. Do not imagine 
that every pei-son must exactly atljusl 
iJjcir tempi-r to yours in every point, so 
as to be your exact eounterjairt. If 
men receile in some particulai-s from their 
own inclinations to comply with those of 
others, there is some prospect that dif¬ 
ferences may be adjusted, and a good un¬ 
derstanding kept up ; like irregular stom-s 
that must have their unevennesses filed off, 
and their rough corners smoothc'd, hefor*’ 
they can come together, and Join to make 
a compact building, where there shall be 
harmony an<l symmetry of parts. 'I’liere 
is but one Being, whose will we ought to 
submit to entirely and unreservedly; and 
his will is perfect unallayed n‘ason, w ith- 
out the least mixture of eaprice or hu¬ 
mour. Vain is ail strife fur supeiiority, 
whom the only strife should be, which 
should oblige each otluT the most ; and 
the only power that should be lodged in 
any person, should be a greater power of 
doing good. Never strive to gain an ab¬ 
solute sway over any thing, hiit your own 
passions. 

Be not ashamed to confess you have, 
been in the wrong. It is but owning 
what you need not be ashamed of; fhal 
you now have more sense than y(»u li.id 
before, to see your <’rror, more humility 
to acknowledge it, and more grace to cor- 
. ri’Ct it. 

\Vc double the greatest part of our 
fault.s, by the e.xcuses which we make use 
ofto ju»tify them : excuses, which are a 
kind of patches, when a rent is made ; 
far more unseemly and mi-becoming than 
the rent itself. It is a sign a man i.s gene¬ 
rally in the right who has the ingenuity 
to own himself sometimes in the wremg^ 
that he is one of those whose fund of re¬ 
putation is so great, he is not afraid of 
impoverishing it, by taking or losing a 
litUcfromit: whereas those whose stock 
of credit and esteem is very inconsiderable, 
rare not to own any ikini^ at the expence 
of it. Observe whut sin most easily be¬ 


sets you, whether it be moroseness, pride, 
passion, rovetousness, &c. and place there 
the strongest guard, where your nature is 
weakest. Few persons have more thaii 
one predominant great vice : nature has 
guardtxl them very well in otlu'r respects; 
here they must take care to guard them¬ 
selves. Farticularly guard against any 
inequality of temper: for no man can 
ha\ea trm-sweetness of temper without 
steadiness and a sedate wav of ihinkins: 
they that seem to ha\c it, have only, as 
one observe.s,a certain easiness, thatiiuick- 
!y turns peevish and sowr. Yet, when our 
atfections begin to fall off, and cool gra¬ 
dually and insensibly towards any person, 
we are apt to imagine his are abating 
towards us. .lust as the land seems to 
voyagers in a ship to be retiring from 
them when they arc retiring from the 
land. 

Seventhly, Take care to diftinguish be¬ 
tween a per-,on’s general standing senti¬ 
ments of you, when he is perfectly calm 
and undisturbed ; and his ucciisioiiul sen¬ 
timents, when some cross accident may 
have sijured his temper. Consider what 
he is for a constancy towards yon ; and 
not w hat he may be now and then, when 
his Spirits are rutiled and over-heated. 
L'nkindly thoughts of u.s, which vent 
themselves ill unfriendly expressions, may 
be only occasional visitants, which tarry 
but ail hour; whereas tender and endear¬ 
ing ideas may be the constant hihahitunts 
of his mind. You mus retlcct, that thei-e 
is no such thing as inaiiitaiiiiiig a friendly 
iiitiTciuirse without oveilooking things of 
this nature, lie who thinks lie has dis¬ 
charged every dutv without any failure in 
point of kindness and friendliness to hii 
domestics, has torgotten one duty respect¬ 
ing himself, that oiM If-cxamiivatioii. For 
the least rcHcctioii upon himself will-servo 
to shew, that he has sometimes said things 
that had heen better left unsaid ; that he 
has been out of liumoiir, when there-.vas 
not a sunicient reason for his being so 
and has gone too fur when l^'ve was. A 
wise and a good man w-ill||lierefore make 
proper allowances, and think, that, as a 
gimerous enemy may sometimes, through 
a flush of good humour, say an handsome 
thing in our behalf, and deviate . into 
praise; so a lirjn friend, through a sur¬ 
prise of ill-humour, may let fall a dis¬ 
obliging c.\prcssion. Aud whereas aa 
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Jinsty temper is immediately for proceed¬ 
ing to extremities, a prudent man gets 
more leisurely to work, and advises a 
friend ; perhaps he has not said what has 
been reported ; and if 1 h’ haw, that he 
speak it no more. And indeed, without 
such a procedure, all friendships would 
be precarious ; they would lie at the mercy 
of those who were malicious enough to do 
\is an ill o/lire. 

But above nil, lastly, ivligion is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to j>r*>scrvo domestic union. 
For liunilies are but little societies, as so¬ 
cieties are larger families ; and therefore 
religion, which is confessedly the best bond 
and cement of union in states and larger 
communities, is like\\is<’ so in little do¬ 
mestic governments : and family pra\er is 
ns mueh a duly in this smaller spiierc of 
action, us public worsliip is u national 
concern. It is therefore inclinihenl upon 
those who preside over a family, to im- 
pri'ss a sense of religion upon those who 
are beneath them : but to do that effec¬ 
tually they tliemselves must be first af¬ 
fected with a serious and hearty sense of 
it. Their doiiwslics will every day he 
•vvitnessi's of tbeir ill qualitii’S, such as an¬ 
ger, impatience, iVc. It were to be 
wished, therefore, that they would let 
their good (jiialilies, if they Iiave any, 
shine lorth before them. It must be with 
very ill grace tliey can complain of the dis¬ 
obedience of servants tfi them, who let 
them see by their whole behaviour, that 
they, are regardless of their great ami com¬ 
mon master, their Muster xr/nch is in hca~ 
rcn. \Vh3 should they, w horn much no¬ 
bler motives have no intiiieiice upon, ex¬ 
pect that the fear of offending them should 
restrain their dependents t People may 
cuni])lain of tlic badness of servants, tlie 
uinlulituliiess of children, andtiie univir- 
sal depravation of morals; but such com¬ 
plaints come better from any, than from 
those to whom that depravation is in a 
great measure owing hy their carelessness 
and ungiiuj^ed levity of temper, to say no 
worse ; norl^ing liie jmulence to keep 
their follies t^themselves, but scattering 
the infection among their inferiors and at- 
tc'iidants. 

Be then seriously and solidly good your¬ 
self ; and others, if they arc susceptiole of 
*1t, will learn -goodness from 3’ou; and 
obey you more out of a principle of love 
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tli.an fi'ar. Htwere yourself, if you would 
have your inferiors revPre yoji ;—revere 
yourself—hy exemplifying such a steady 
and regular practice of every hraiich of 
virtue, a.s will command their iiivvartf 
homage, tlie homage of the mind ; and 
then outward marks of ivapeel will fol¬ 
low of course vvithout reluctance orron- 
str.iiiit. Every one will reverence and 
ackiiovvKilge that worth, of which you 
seem insensible ; and acknowledge and 
nveieiice it the more, because }ou seim 
insensible of it. We insensibly slide into 
the manners of those with whom vve daily 
converse and eonstiiiitly live; wc'caicli 
the ihuiie of virtue from them, by being 
always near to ih<‘iii. Por goodness tloes 
not only coiiiinuiiicate favours and kind¬ 
nesses, it even in some iiu-asure conimu- 
nicales itself, .lust as I hose who have 
Ixeii long among the most fragrant ob¬ 
jects, not only are deliuhteu with the 
odour that bix'alhes from them ; some of 
the very fragrancy cleaves to, and re¬ 
mains with tliem ; they become fragrant 
themselves, by slaying long among objects 
tJiat are so. 

Carry then their minds upwards from 
yourself, who are the liead ot a small fa¬ 
mily, to hini,o/ xc/iuni t/ie xi tntlcJatnihi in, 
hem vn and cat t/i i y catted, t 'oiisider (hat 
the joint prayers of a lamily aie as neces¬ 
sary to derive a blessing upon, or avert a 
calamity from, a family, as public pr.iyers 
arc to deprecate the judgmenls, or eonci-. 
liato the liivour of the Duty to a nation. 
So may he, vv ho mat t lit tacj^ to be of one 
rntnd in an house, pre.serve y ou from all the 
miseries ibat must tall upon a family em- 
broileil, and a iutusc dk tded against itself ! 

Thus, vvlieii you have tiiiiiured their 
minds and your own with religion, you 
will llnd that the union of souls was but 
begun here; it will be perlected above, 
where love and i harit;/ mxcr jatl. And 
death, which dissolves ihe union ot soul 
and body, cannot dissolve the inviolable 
union ot virtuous hearts joini’d together 
in pure uiisullii’d trieiidship. i'hosc 
who were lovely and loving in iheir livi>s, 
shall not be, even by their diaths, di¬ 
vided for ever. Separated for a w'lile, 
they shall meet again, where there shall 
he no seioiid Separation, where they 
shall continue to be of one heart and 
of one niiiid. 
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SERM 0 N LXVI. 

‘The Case of Diversions stated, and 
the Ncccssit wof an early Applica¬ 
tion to Wihiioin shewn. 

[Prcacliod bcfoio tbo Uni versify of Oxfoid, 
Maich'i, 17:)9-40,J 

Proverbs, xviii. 1. 

Through desire, anian having separated him¬ 
self, scekclh and inUrmcddlitli with wibdoiii. 

Dull and itiMpid is i-vcry perfonnanct', 
whore inclination bears jio part; but 
a strong desire to do our duty overcomes 
the dilhculties tliat lie in the way to the 
doing of it, aiul the very laboin o/7on' is 
a pleasure. The heart will set every eii- 
ginc at work, when it is tliorouglily on- 
gased on the side of knowledge. No so- 
cial diversion, no pleasure, wnl interrupt 
its pursuits; because then it will be its 
greatest jileasiire to sei-k and intenncddlc 
•Uiilli uiuiom, 

A totalsi'paration, however, from so¬ 
ciety, and the pleasures thereof, cannot be 
tlie meaning of my author, because that 
iscontrary to the main tenor of the book 
of Proverbs; and, besides, it is obvious to 
observe, that any one man’s sense, liow- 
ever excellent, unb’ss it mixes in soi'iety 
with that of others, always degenerates 
into singularity and caprice. 

In the folllDwiiig discourse I shall iliere- 
fore, 

I. Attempt to shew how far social di¬ 
versions are allowable. 

II. Point out the necessity of an ca-rly 
and close application to wisdom. 

III. Subjoin some reflet iioiis coniiet tetl 
w ith the subject, 

I. Then, I am to shew huw’ far social 
diversions are allowable. 

In the first place, when there is no rea¬ 
son against any social Cor indeed any 
other) pleasure, there is always a reason 
for it, viz. that it is a pleasure; just as 
W'hcn there is no reason to undergo any 
pain, there is one always, w'hy we should 
not, viz. that it is a pt^. To suppose 
llie Deity would abridge us of any jilea- 


Mire merely as sut b, when it docs not in¬ 
terfere vvuh higher ami nobler delights, is 
a notion highly derogatory to his good¬ 
ness, w ho, in lorming the world, seems, 
in some things, to have ci.'nsulted our plea¬ 
sure only, without any other apparent end 
in vi< w. 

Secondly, Diversions arc necessary to 
dteeivellie cares, sweeten the toils, and 
smooth the ruggedness »>f life. Alan is a 
strange compouiui of greatness ami little¬ 
ness. ’I’here is something so great in our 
frame, that we cannot be happy witlioiil 
such sulistantial pleasures as will stand 
lh»‘ test of our severest rellei tioiis : and yet 
withal SOUK thing so little in oiir composi¬ 
tion, that we cannot do altogether without 
such innocent aimisonieiits as may taki' 
our minds otf from their abstractions, and 
gently leml tlu'in into the more familiar 
traces of thought. And he who applies 
himself to his studies, or any other i iii- 
ployment, with proper intervals of refresh¬ 
ment to recruit his spirit-., will upon the 
whole do more good, as he bids faiier to 
prolong his life; than he, who, by too, 
eager and iinintenupti'd an application, 
deadens bis spirits, im|iairs his heahli, and 
wears out iIk- very springs of lifr. 

I'urther, divi-rsions are nee(s‘>ary undrr 
any atlliction. For the first step toward 
a recovery happiiu'Ss, is to steal onr- 
selvesgiadually from a sense of on r miser) ; 
ami this is to be done, not by pulting or 
keej'ing our tliinkiug faeully upon the 
stretch, but liy lulling our umpiiel ayji too 
active thongliis to rest. And, let men say 
wliat lliey Will, tliose liouis which are 
wa-ii'd away in imiulgiiig an idle .sullcii- 
iiess, or a moj/nig im-laneholy, are no 
less plaied to (>ur aceonni, than thosi 
winch fly away unperccived in untliink- 
nig mirlii ami gaiety. It is the same thing, 
as to all religious intents and purposes, 
whether our time is mlsspeul in vanity, or 
in anguish and vexation of spirit. 

'I’hirdly, Diversions arf‘ recpiisite to en- 
ilear us to (iiu; another. For it is a mis¬ 
take to think, that the solid ^id material 
services vVe do one anotlicTrau’ the only 
cements of social love and union; becau.se 
wo .seldom have it in our power to do 
them ; and,besides, tlieyare expensive to 
the giver, and often uneasy to the receiver, 
who would not, perhaps, be obliged foK 
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very liberal gifts, to any but liim, wlio 
gircth libiraUt/ and upbraideth itot. But 
to comply with men’s tastes, as far as wo 
innocently can, in the little incidents and 
daily occurrences of life, to bear a part in 
tlTeir favourite diversions, and to adjust 
our tempers to theirs ; it is this that knits 
men’s hearts to one another, an<l lays the 
foundation of friendshios. On the con- 

I 

trary, the want of the little arts to render 
a man pleasing and agreeable, shall ilo 
him more disservice, than an hundred 
sulistaiitial and manly accomplislinients 
can counteib.daiice or repair. .And the 
n ason is obvious. Few have pi-i haps uii- 
diTstandnig to discern, or candour to ac¬ 
knowledge, or generosity to reward, sii- 
perioi and stilid nil rit; hut tlie hulk of 
mankind can easily see, heaiTected wiih, 
and ofli-iaied at, little singularities and in- 
compliaiices in a man's beliavioni, which 
lie e.\;u ll\ level to their capaiiliis. It 
is an eas^ mattei lor a person of su^ erior 
sense to soaraliove the coiiiinon spin re. 
Jlischief dil'tieully is to let liiin.si If down 
tothe common level, without wliiehail 
his great knowledge will be, in ^onn' mea¬ 
sure, UM'^e^y. li i-, a sign of an niideim- 
guishing judgment to imagine, tlial every 
tliiiigtli.U IS small, IS also tii\ltd : lli.tl is 
trivial, wliieli is of no coiiseiiiieiite ; 
whereiis small matters may be tlie foun¬ 
dation of great ones, and hy our belia- 
viour ill ilieni, we lorm the mind to 
good Jialnls, as I have s|n wn in a foini- 
mei’*senuoii, or eoiilract haliilually hail 
<lisposriions. 

Hut this puts me in mind, foiirtlily, 
Tliat diveisions are reipiisue to enlarge 
tlie usefulness and iiiliiieiice of a good cha¬ 
racter. 

The man, who, lliougli geiieially inti nt 
on great iiiatt'-rs,yi i can occasionally con¬ 
descend to little tilings, without making 
himself little, singular in nothing hut 
goodness, and uncomplying in nothing 
but vice ; the man, who is in all things 
like unto u|„ sin only e\ce])ted, taki s the 
most clfeclu:ij|^iietlio(l of making us like 
unto him in vimie, Whereas apeison, 
who looks upon all pleasantry as (■riii'inal, 
whatever other duties ho may practise, for¬ 
gets one of the most maU’rial of all, that 
*,.pf gaining over others to tlie interests of 
virtue, by making it appear to lie, what 
it really is, a lovely form. It is true, 


that, instead of payyig. an implicit olip- 
dience to custom, and blindly following 
a multitude to do evil; it is our duty to- 
be huiiilde CMiough to fiillovv a good 
j*xample, where it is, and yet brave 
enough to set one to world, where it 
is not. But singularity in matters of no 
moment discredits a man's virtues, and 
disqualiiies him from being useful in affairs 
of consequence*. It is natural for persons 
to imitate those whom they love: it would 
be tlierefore worth the vvliile for the good 
to endear, by little compliances, their per¬ 
sons to the affections of mankind, that 
they* might recommend their actions to 
tlieir imitation. 

Our bli'sscd Saviour was so far from 
gi\iiig religion a gloomy appearance, that 
the li^^l miracle which he wrought was at 
a scene of festivity, where be turned the 
\rt//t r into 7iinr. And lie, who gave and 
evemplied the strictest rules ol life, gave 
a .sanctiiiii lo the innocent comforts and 
reiVesliineiils of it. Ills life was indeed 
the very beauty of holiness, a faultless 
fuiiii, (niislicd, regular, and exact; yet 
softened by an easy sweetness and humi¬ 
lity; an uiiatfected grace, without any for- 
hiiliimg mien, gave a jiowerful and endear¬ 
ing cliarni to it. When he was asked, 
will/his disciples Just vd not? his answer 
'>lii\.>, that he was fur from jiutting, at 
iirst, hard and rigorous duties upon raw 
and tender minds ; the obvious meaning 
i)\ not putt in<^ neu \iinc into old bottles ; 
a iiile, wliieli, if ithad been observed by 
some wcll-mcainng ivlbnners among us, 
nnglit have pn vented that religious de¬ 
spair and frenzy, of which we have seen 
some shocking instances among their fol¬ 
lowers. I’eligious severities are certainly 
necevsary in some degree, and under pro¬ 
per regulations ; but an excess of them, 
as we iiiU't have oliserved in some late ex¬ 


amples, however it may Inive blunted the 
edge of the seiisual appetite, has set a 
much keener edge on the sjiirits, and em¬ 
bittered the temper. If it has jnortified 
the di cds of the llisli, and dampid the in¬ 
clination to animal ])lea>urrs, it has pro¬ 
duced far more meurable vices, viz. spi¬ 


ritual pride, rancour, and an uiicharita- 
bleiiess, cqiiaL^t least, lo that of the 
I'api.sts. Thermo tem[»er, which, in a 
continued high enjoyment of life, would 
discharge itself 'in sudden eruptions of 
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^ rage and fury, in too low and rcdurc<I a 
state of body, selUes into a lusting itecvi^li- 
ijess, arriinony of spii-it, aj)fl a splcjirtic 
disrelish of ev«*ry thing in this world, 
which surely i>^ not very consi>.tent with 
an aftectionatc love to the Make*!- of it. 
A <lissipation of thought may be some¬ 
times us m|msitc for the o\t>rp«‘nsive and 
thoughtful, as a iveolle<'tion of thought is 
for men of quite another turn. That ro 
tirement, that ap]>1ication to luediUition 
and reading, winch may bo necessary to 
reduce the volatile and airy into a sober 
and composed way of thinking, might 
drive others of a nielancholy cast of mind 
into despondency, or even despair j as the 
same diet, which woidd be ^ery fit to re¬ 
duced a painpen'd and over sanguine 
constitution, might be prejudicial to a 
thin, meagre, and eon>>umptive piTson. 

'I’his caution, howe\er, in general, is 
highly necessary ; That we ought to guard 
must against that extn'ine to which human 
nature leans the most; which is, hy no 
means, that of an over-strict application 
to wisdom. For we are nither apt to 
lessen, than enlarge^ the hounds ef 
our duty ; amF f)n the other liand to ex¬ 
tend top far, thiu) to shorten, tlie line of 
our liberty, 

'If it be asked, ivhen we exceed tlio 
bounds of reason in pursuing our tiiver- 
sions? I answer, If, after having made a 
pail^ in some entertaii\ments, the soul can 
recal her wandering thoughts, and fix 
them, with the same life and eiurgy, us is 
natural to us in oihercasos, uponunv sub¬ 
ject worthy of a rational creature ; it is 
plain we have not gone too far. Under 
the.se regulations, we may be gay without 
folly, and \irtuous without nioroseness. 
But, if they leave behind them a (lisreli->h 
for, and an indisposition to bettor things , 
if the thoughts of what we ha>e sein, 
heard, or done, intrude into our minds, 
quite dissipate our attention, and demand 
an audience of the soul ; wo have acted 
contrary to the end of diversions, which is 
to unbend, and not to enfeeble, the vigour 
of the soul. 

It is farther to be considered, that 
though certain amusomcnls, the little play¬ 
things of life, may not seem eiitiiely fo¬ 
reign to a more )Outhtul-age; they cer¬ 
tainly trifle away this hte with a very ill 
gtaCtt, who staad ju»t upoa the vergp of 


another; jjt shocks one almost as muciraa 
to sec a man playing and dancing upon 
the brink of a proeijiice, from which he is 
every moment in imminent danger of fall¬ 
ing :—that, though some men place their 
chief happiness in diversions, yet they are, 
in themselves, strong proofs of human mi¬ 
sery : for, if w c were happy in oursidves, 
there would be no occasion to diviTt our 
thought.s I'rom ourselves. And which of 
the two is the most pitiable object; he 
who goes to other men's doors to beg his 
daily bread, or he who goe.s thither to beg 
his daily happiness, being too poor to fur¬ 
nish out his own entertainment ? He, 
■w hose company is an insupportable bur¬ 
then to himself, is very mucli obliged to 
the good-nature and easiness of his rom- 
puiiioas, that it is not an insupportable bur- 
th<*n to them too. 

'fhere is such a prineiple of acti\ity in 
human nature (ospceially in youth), that 
there is no great danger we should fall in- 
to an habit of doing jmt nothing at all. 
'J'he greaU'st hazard is, tl.at we should 
contract an habit of doing nothing to Ihe 
jturpose, and of folding away Ijfe in an 
impertinent course of diversions.^ ,\n en¬ 
tile state of inaction is not to he dicadt'd ; 
what we are to guard against is, that wo 
do not fall into an easy insignificance of 
action, persevi-re in it, and then go out of 
tlie woild with this nielancholy reflection. 
That we have scarce done one action for 
which it was worth coming into it: our 
lives being like a /ale that is told ; a tale 
harmh'ss, it m.iy be, inoffeiiMve, and far 
spun out, but 'cry insipid, trilling, and 
unmeaning, comaiiiing no useful moral, or 
rational entertainment, scarce worih the 
minding, while, the thread of it was car¬ 
rying on, ending a.s poorly as it begun, 
and forgotten almost as soon as over. 

II. But this brings me to iny second 
head, viz. ihe necessity of an early and 
close application to wisdom. 

It is necessary to habituate our minds, 
in our younger years, to some employ¬ 
ment, whiib may engage |^r thoughts, 
and fill the capacity of the soul at a riper 
age. For, however wc may roam in 
youth, from fojly to folly, too volatile for 
rest, too soft and efleminate for industry, 
ever ambitious to make a splendid figure, 
and to shim before men, but never endea¬ 
vouring to glorify our Father uthkh is in 
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htat en; yet the time will come| when wc 
shall outgrow the relish of cliililish amuse¬ 
ments. And, if we arc not provided with 
a taste for manly sutisfueiions to succeed 
in their nw>ni, we must ot course become 
miserable at an age more* diflicult to be 
pleased. ^VlIile men, however unthink¬ 
ing and unempioved, enjoy an inexhausti¬ 
ble flow of Vigorous spirits, a constant 
■surccssion of gay ideas, wliich flutter and 
sport in tin- brain, makes them pleased 
with thenisebes and with every frolic as 
trifling as theinsc-lves : but, w ben the fer¬ 
ment of their blood abates, and the fresh¬ 
ness of their youth, like the morning 
dew, passes away, iheir spirits tlag for 
want of entertainmeiits more satisfactory 
ill themselves, and more sinttvl to a inaii- 
And the soul, from a .sprightly 
imjxTlim'iice, from tpiick sensations, and 
florid desiIes, subsides into a dead ealin. 
and sinks into a flat stupidity. The tire 
of a glowing imagination (tlie pro[>('ity of 
youth) may make folly lo«k pleasing, and 
lend a beauty to objecfs wbieii haie none 
iiilierent in them : just os the sun-beams 
may paint a cloud, and diversify it with 
beaiittliii .stains of light, iiowe\ei dark, 
unsubstantial, and empty in itself. Uut 
nothing can shine with und'.imnishetl lus¬ 
tre, but religion and know ledg<‘, which are 
essentially and intrinsically bright. Take 
it therefore tor granted, whicli you will 
find by exjieriuice, that nothing can be 
long entertaining, but what is in some 
iiieusure beneficial; because nothing else 
w'ili bear a calm and sedate review. 

You maybe faiieied for awhile, upon 
tile account of good-nature, the insepa¬ 
rable attendant upon u flush of sanguine 
health, an<l a fulness of youthful spuiis; 
but you will find, in process of time, tiiat, 
among the w ise and good, useless good¬ 
nature is the object of jiity, ill-nature of 
hatred ; but nature, beautified and un¬ 
proved by an assemblage of moral and in¬ 
tellectual endowments, is the only object 
of a solid and lusting esteem. 

'I’here isjjot a greater inl^t to misery 
and vices of ail kinds, than the not know¬ 
ing how to pass our vacant hours. Eor 
what remains to be done, when the first 
part of their lives, who arc not brought up 
to any manual employment, is slipt away 
without an acquired relish for reading, or 
taste for other rational sati$lacUons ? That 


they should piiKue their pleasures. But, 
religion apart, common prudence w ill 
warn them to tie up the wheel, as they be¬ 
gin to go down the hill of life. Shall they 
tlien apply themselves to their studies ? 
Alas! the sivd-time of life is akeady post; 
the enterpiising and spirited ardour of 
youth being over, without having been 
applied to those valuable purjiuses fur 
which it w'iis given, all ambition of excel¬ 
ling upon generous and laudable schemes 
quite stagnates. If they have not .some 
poor e.xpedient to deceive the time, or, to 
speak more projurly, to deceive them¬ 
selves, the length of aday willscein tedious 
to them, who perhaps have the unreason¬ 
ableness to comjilain of the shortness of 
life ill general. When the former part of 
our life has been nothing but vanity, the 
latti r end of it can be nothing but vexa¬ 
tion. In short, we must be miserable, 
wiiliuiit .some employment to fix, or some 
amiisement to dissipate, our thoughts: the 
b'tter we cannot command in all places, 
nor lelisli at all times; and therefore there 
is an absolute necessity for the former. We 
rmi)'pursue this or that new pleasure; w't* 
may lie fond for a while oJ^a new acquisi¬ 
tion ; hut when the graces of novelty age 
worn off, and the briskness of uur'first de¬ 
sire is over, the transition is scry quick 
and sudden, from an eager fondness to a 
cool imlifrercnce. Ilencc there is a rest¬ 
less agitation in our minds, still erasing 
something new, still unsatisfied with it 
w hen possessed; till melancholy increases, 
as we adsance in years, like shiuluAVS 
lengthened towards the close of day. 

li'ence it is, that men of this stamp are 
continually complaining, that the times 
are altered for the worse, because the 
spriglitliucss of their jouth represented 
every thing in the most engaging light; 
and when men are in good humour with 
themselves, they arc apt to be so with all 
around ; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the sun shines with a more agreeable 
lustre : but wiien old ase has cut them off <. 
from the enjoyment of false pleasures, and 
habitual vice has given them a distaste for 
the only true and lasting delights; when a 
retrospect of their past lives presents no¬ 
thing to view but otic wide tract of uncul¬ 
tivated ground; a soul distempered with 
spleen, remorse, and an insensibility of 
each rational satisfiscUou, darkens and dis- 
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colours every objjcct; and the clKini;c is 
^not in the tunes, but in them, wlio have 
^jecn forsaken by those "ratification's 
whieli th«>y would not lorvike. 

Kow' inucb otherwise is it with those, 
who liave laid up an ine.xhaiistible fund of' 
knowl('d"e ? AVheti a man has betm 
la} in" out that time in the pursuit of some 
great and important truth, which others 
waste in a circle of gay lollies, he is eon- 
seioiis of ha^ing acted np to the digni¬ 
ty of liis nature; and from that eon- 
scioiisiicss there te.sults that serene com- 
placemy, which, though not so violent, 
is nuieh preferable to the pleasures of 
the animal life. 1 le can travel on from 
strength to strength : for, in liteiatiire, 
as in war, each new cotupie'-t which he 
gains empowir- him to push his eoii- 
que.sts still farllier, and to ('iilarge tlie 
empire ol loasori. 'riuis he is '.ver in a 
progre^sivestate, ^till making lu w aeqiiiie- 
meiits, sbll animateil with hopes of future 
discoveries. 

SoiiitMuay t.llege, in bar to what I have 
saiil,atid as an exeu'-i' for thiir lutlolence, 
the want of pn per tal nts to make an} 
piogress in learning. 'J'o wliiih I an¬ 
swer, that le\v*st4lions ref|Uire uiieoin- 
ini'ii abilities to disehnrge tl.ern well : 
for the ordinary ofiiees of I’lH', that share 
of ap'prehon-K'ii whieh filK to llie liulk 
of mankind, jirovided we improve it, 
will sirve will enough, Jlright aii<l 
S]iarkiing parts aie like diaiiioiid'., wl.n li 
may adorn the piopiietor, I ut are ii'-t 
Ilece^''ary for tin gocal ol' the vvorld : 
win teas common is like I’una nt 

coin ; we havi' t-MT} d.iy, m the onu'iary 
occurrences oi lile. oi e.i; ion loi it; and 
ii we would but call it into action, it 
«A()uld cariv us muf li ureater lengtiis 
than we seem to be aware of. JMen may 
• ‘.Mel, as much as the} plcasig line, e.\alt- 
ed, and suptrior sen.-c; vvt conimi>n 
sen.se, if attended with huniilily and in¬ 
dustry, is the best gu'ul - to beneficial 
tuitb, and the be-t pievervative agaiiisl 
any fatal eirwrs in knowledge, and noto¬ 
rious iiiiseondui ts in life. For none :ue, 
ill ilie iiatuieol liiething, more liable to 
error, than tliu.ie w li<> li.ive a distaste for 
plain sober serse and dry na'-oiung; 
whieb }et is the ease of those,' whose 
warm aiul elevated imagination, whose 
uncommon lire and vivacity ine.kcs them 


ill love with nothing but what is strik¬ 
ing, marvellous, and daitiiling. For great 
wits, like great heaiities, lovik upon mere 
esteem lus a Hat insipid thing ; nothing 
less than admiration will content them. 
'I'o gain the good-will of mankind by 
being useful to them, is, in their opinion, 
a poor low grovelling aim; their ambi¬ 
tion is to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them by duzzliftg and surprising 
them; a temper vv hicli draws them off 
from the love of truth, and consequently 
subjects thi'in to gross ini.slakr.s. For 
they will not love truth as such, they will 
love it only when it happens to be sur¬ 
prising and uncommon, which few impor¬ 
tant (ruths are: the love of novelty will 
be the predominant passion : that ol truth 
will only influence them when it does not 
interfere with it. IVrhaps nothing .sooner 
iiii'-leails men out of the road of truth, 
than to have the wild dancing light of a 
blight imagination playing before them. 
I’erhajis they have too much life and spirit 
to have patience enough to go to the bot¬ 
tom of a.subject, and liace up eveiy argu¬ 
ment, tliroiigh a long tedious process, to 
its original. Perhajis they have that deli- 
eaiy of make, which tits them for a swift 
and sptedy raci', but doe.s not enable 
them to can-} a great weight, or to so 
through an} long jouiney. Whereas men 
of lewer ideas, who lay them in order, 
compare, and cNamine tin in, and go on, 
.-tep l>v step, in a gradual chain ot tliink- 
ing, make up by industry and caution, 
what the} want m quiekiie.ss of appicdun- 
sion. lie not discouraged, if you do not 
meet w itli siiec-s at lirst. (ibserve (tor 
it lies witliiii tlie c unpuss of aii} man's ob- 
serv.ilion), lliaf he who has bi’tii long ha¬ 
bituated to one kind of knowledge, i-> ut¬ 
terly at a loss in .i-iother to whnh he is 
iinaci iibtomed, till, by repeated »Iforts, he 
linds aprogressive <n;eiiiiig of his Uiculties; 
ami then he wonders liovv he could be so 
long III finding out a connection of i leas, 
whicli, to a pracliseil umleistanding, is 
very obvious. ]3ul by mglectiiig to use 
your faculties, you will in time lose the 
vi-ry power of using them; according to 
that of our blessed isaviour, from him 
that hulk not any additional improve- 
ineiit, nhull be taken uxeai/ e\en that 
vhieh he hath, the original talent in¬ 
trusted to him. 
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Olliers there arc, who plead an ex¬ 
emption from study, because their tor- 
tune makes them independent of the 
.world, and tliey need not be beholden 
to it for a niai.'itcndnct*. 'I’hat is, be- 
.cause tlieir .situation in life exempts them 
from the necessity of spending their time 
in servile oOiees and h.irdsliips, therefore 
they may dispose of it just as they 
please : it is to imagine, because God has 
empowered them to single out the best 
means o( cmiiloying; their hours, viz. m 
reading, meditation, in the highest in¬ 
stances ol piety and chanty; tliert>fore 
they may tlirow them away in a round 
of impertiueney, laiiity, aiul folly. 'I lie 
apostle’s rule, that ij mtu //uni ni// //of 
•ioric, tiatlier ilioitifl /w eat, e.xieiid^ to 
the rich, as well as poor; only suppos¬ 
ing, that there are ditlereiit kinds of 
work assigned to <‘aeli. '1 lie reason is 
the same in both ease'-, \iz. that lie who 
will do no good, oiiglu not to reeeise or 
enjoy any. .As we.ill are Joint tradeis 

and partners in life, he lorteils liis right 
to any share in the eotiimoii stoek of 
happiiu'ss, who <l()^^ not endtsixoiir lo 
eontiibiiU' liis ipiota or allowed part to 
it; the puhlie h.ip[>ine''S Ih iiig iiolliing, 
but tlie Sinn total ol ea< h iiidixiduars 
coniributioii to it. An easy fiirtune does 
not set niin free from labour and in¬ 
dustry III general ; ii only exi mpts thetn 
from some partieiilar kiiuli ol labour. 
It is not a blessing, as it gives them li¬ 
berty to do notliing at all; but as it 
gi\es tin 111 liberty wisely to choose, 
and steadily to prosecute, the most en¬ 
nobling I'.xeri ises, and the most iinpro'- 
ing employments, the puisuit ot tiutli, 
the practice ot virtue, tlie service ol that 
God, ivho g/reth the/i at! tht/igs r/cht/f 
to c//J(/y; in short, the doing aiul bi'ing 
every thing that is eonimend.ihle, tliough 
nothing merely in order to he commend¬ 
ed. I’huc time, whicli otliers must t in- 
« » ^ ^ 
ploy in tilling the grouiul (which olten 

deceives their eNpeelation) witli the sweat 
ol their brow, they may lay out in eiil- 
tivntiiig the mind, a soil always grate¬ 
ful to the care of the tiller. The sum 
of what I would say is this; 'lhat, 
though you ivre not contiiied to any par¬ 
ticular calling, yet you have a general 
one ; which is to watch over )Our lieait, 
and to improve your head; to maisc 


m 

yourself master of all those accomplish- 
iju'nls, viz. an cnlargeil compasa of^ 
thought, that (lowing humanity and ge¬ 
nerosity, which are necessary to become 
a great fortune ; and all of those perfec- 
tiiMis, viz. moderation, humility, and 
temperance, which are necessary to 
bear a small one patiently ; hut especi¬ 
ally it is your duty to acquire a taste 
for tiiose pleasures, wliieh, alter they are 
tasted, go oH' agree:!My, and leave be¬ 
hind them a graielul and delightful fla- 
vour on the mind. 

Happy tliiii tnaii, who, uncmliarrassed 
by vulgar cares, master of himself, his 
time and fortune, spends his time in 
making himself wiser; and his fortune 
ill making others (and therefore himself) 
li.-ippier: who, as tlie will ;uid under- 
slaii'liiig are the two eniiohiing faculties 
ot tlie soul, thinks liinuself not complete, 
till his understanding be beantilied with 
the valiiahii' iuniiture of knowledge, as 
well as Ins will enriched with every 
virtue: who has furnished himself with 
all I lie advantages to relish solitude, and 
enliven convei's.uion; when serious, not 
sullen; and when cheerful, not indis¬ 
creetly gay ; liis ambition not to be ad¬ 
mired for a lalse glare of greatness, but 
to bi‘ beloved for the gentle and sober 
lustre of his vvisilom and goodness. I'hc 
greatest minister of state has not more 
business to do in a public capacity, than 
he, and indeed (‘very man else, may find 
111 the u'liied and still scenes of life. 
Even in Ins private walks, every thing 
that is visible eonviiieeth him, there is 
present a lleiiig invisible. .Aided by na¬ 
tural pliilosopliy, he reads plain legible 
traces of the Uiviiiiiy in every thing 
he meets; lie sees the Hi'ity in ev'cry 
tree, as viell as Moses did in the biini- 
ing bush, though not in so glaring u 
manlier; and when lie sees liim, he 
adores him with the tribute of a grateful 
heart. 

HI. I shall now, as I proposed, draw 
towards a coiielusion, by subjoining some 
rellei'tions which have u eomiection with 
the subject. 

I'li't, fiCl us set a jujt value upon, 
and make a due use of those advantages, 
which we of lliis place enjoy, who ar^ 
here separated trom the hus^m 
veek a/ul intcrmcildk U'if/i ^ practice 
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One considerable advanta$^ is, that rc> 
gular method of study, too much nog* 
Iccted in other places, which obUiins 
here. Nothing is mure common oisc* 
where, than for peibons to plunge at 
once into the very depth of science, far 
beyond their own, without having learned 
the first rudiments ; nothing more, com¬ 
mon than for some to pass themselves 
upon the world for great scholars, by 
the help of universal dictionaries, abridg¬ 
ments, and indexes; by which means 
they gain an useless smattering in every 
branch of literature, just enough to en¬ 
able them to talk fluently, or^athcr im¬ 
pertinently, iiptm most subjects; but not 
to think justly and deeply upon any; 
like those who have a general superfl- 
cial acquaintance with almost every bo¬ 
dy; to cultivate an intimate and entire 
friendship with one or two worthy per¬ 
sons, would be of more service to them. 
The true genuine way to make a sub¬ 
stantial scholar, is what takes place hero, 
viz. to begin with those general princi¬ 
ples of reasoning upon which all science 
depends, an<l which give a light to every 
part of literature; to make‘gradual ad¬ 
vances a slow, but sure process ; to tra¬ 
vel gently, with pro]ver guides to direct 
us, through the most beautiful and fiuit- 
fiil regions of knowledge in general, bc-- 
forc we lix ourselves in, and «‘onflne 
ourselves to, any particular province of 
it; it iK'ing the great secret of idut ation, 
not to make, a man a (‘omplete master 
of any brunch of science, but to give 
his mind that freedom, openness, aiul 
extent, which shall empower him to 
master it, or indeed any other, when¬ 
ever he shall turn the bent of his studies 
that way; which is best done, hy set¬ 
ting bclorc him, in hiscailier years, a 
GKNERAL view of the whole intellectual 
world; whereas an eaily and entire ut- 
tachment to one paiticnlar calling nar¬ 
rows the abilities of tbu mind to that 
degree, that he can scarce think out of 
that truck to which he is accustomed. 

The next a<lvant.ige i shall mention is, 
a direction in the choice of authors, upon 
the most material subjects. For it is 
perhaps u great truth, that Icariiiug 
might be reduced to a much nairower 
'f one were to rea<l none but 
’)VSi meaning by original 


authors, those who write chiefly from 
their own fund of souse, without tread¬ 
ing servilely in the steps of others. 

Here, too, iij^erous emulation quick¬ 
ens our cndcavlHrs, and the friend yn- 
proves the scholar ; the tediousness of fne 
way to truth is insensibly beguiled by 
having fellow-travellers, who keep an even 
pace with us; each light dispenses a 
brighter flame, by mixing its social rays 
with those of others. Here we live se¬ 
questered from noise and hurry, far from 
the great scene of business, vanity, and 
idleness, our hours all our own. Here 
it is, ns in the .Atheniait torch-race, where 
a series of men have siiccessividy trans- • 
mitted from one to another the torch of 
knowledge ; and no sooner has one quit- 
ted'it, but another equally able takes the 
lamp to dispense liglit to all within his 
splu'iv. lint the grc'atest commendation 
of these seminaries is, that they have 
been const.mlly olackened by the ene- 
mi«s t»|’ ifligiou and goodness. 'I'liose 
who have planted tlieir batteries against 
the Chri'-tian religion, have always singled 
out the universitie.T as the mark ot tlieir 
hostilities : wliicii is virtually to confess, 
that they arc the hulvvark.s of religion, 
und that they can never succeed in their 
audacious attempts, till they have brought 
them into discredit. 

Others there may be, who censure them 
without just grounds. For it is a fault, 
to wliicli men art; very subject, to dislike 
what is confe-'sedly good ; because tlieir 
crude conceptions, never reiliicetl to prac¬ 
tice, may sngj' st something in tlieir opi¬ 
nion belter. IJ'.it, m fact, where is there 
a better method ot education to be found? 

It is easy to form line I'topiaii theories; 
it is easy to govei’i and manage our own 
ideas, the world within; for nothing is 
more pliant and obsequious, than our own' 
ideas; hut to govern the world without, 
far more stubborn and uncomplying than 
onr ideas, and new model it to our 
schemes, this is the great difficulty. Jf 
they were to proceed from theory to 
fact, they would find several difficulties 
start up, which they were not aware of; 
and that things upon experiment never 
fully answer the flattering notions which 
they may entertain in their ima^nations. 

Dismissing, therefore, thusc visionaries, 
let me proceed to tell you, that our hope* 
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art* placet! upon you ; lliat, w hatover cltt- 
mours may iia\t! been raised against you 
by men, w!io weakly or wickedly coKl 
found tiic innocent with, tlie guilty, by 
a jji^dginent directly corfl^ttry tt> that of 
the la.st day (for that .severs the one from 
the other'); yet we look upon you for so 
roiisiderable a part, as the must uncor¬ 
rupt part of the nation, in principles at 
least; and, 1 think, in muruU too. And 
may you long continue so ! for the uni¬ 
versities luive been justly called the eyes 
of the italum ; and if the eyvi of the 
nation be exit, the. uhule body ttf it 
must be J till of darkness, i<fnorancc, and 
• vice. 

May none of us, therefore, 2dly, coin- 
plain, that the discipline of tl.e plucu is 
too strict; when alltlie world besides are 
complaining of the icmissness of it, Maj' 
we ratlu'r ix*flect, that tlu'ix* needs nothing 
else to mak»- a man completely miserable, 
but to l(‘t liim, ill the most duiigerous 
stage of life, carve out an happiness for 
himsilf, without any check upon the sal¬ 
lies of youth. '1 ho-H* to Mhojn you have 
Ixs-n over-iiululgcnt, and perhaps could 
not have been otherwise, without pro- 
<‘eeding to eNtremilies, never to be used 
but in desperate cases ; those have been 
always the most liberal of their censures 
and invectives against you ; they put one 
in mind of Adonijah's rebellion against 
David his father: because/;t.v /rttZe/-/«/'/ 
not displvaicd him at any time in-myin", 
Why huf^t thou done so t It is u certain 
sign men want restraints, when they are 
impatient under any ; too headstrong to 
be governed by authority, too weak to 
be. conducted by reason. 

It were to be wi.vhcd, that they who 
claim greater iiwlnlgcnccs would seriously 
reflect, that the glaring irregularities of 
two or throe immibers bring an luulistin- 
guishiug censure upon u whole body, 
make H noise i:i and alarm the world, as 
if all flesh here hail I'orrupted their ways: 
whereas the. sober moilest worth of a 
much -greater number, who here in pri¬ 
vate attend the duties of the wise and 
good, must, in the nature of the thing, 
escape the notice of the world. Noto¬ 
rious disorders, how few .soever are con¬ 
cerned, strike mKin the senses of some, 
and aifect the passions of many more; 
by which (their senses and passions) the 
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gross of mankind generally judge of 
tilings : but it requires some expence of 
reflection, to which the bulk of mankind 
will never put themselves, to consider, 
that greivt numbers must have spent their 
time profitably, formed habits of just 
thinking here, and laid in that stock of 
knowledge which they have produced 
into view, in a more public sphere : that 
those vices which they complain of 
may not be the. native giowth of the 
place; but imported from irr^ular and 
uiidiseiplitifd families, from schools, and 
from the worst of schools, the world at 
large, whfll joutli are entered into it too 
soon. 

Lastly, consider that it is a sure indi- 
cation of good sense to be diflldeiit ofit. 
\^'e then, and not till then, aiv growing 
wi.se, when w-e begin to discern how weak 
and unwise vve are. .\n absolute perfec¬ 
tion of under.standing is impo-^sible ; he 
makes the nearest approaches to it, who 
has tlie sense to discern, and the humility 
to acknowledge. Us imperfections. ^Mo- 
disty always sits gracefully upon youth; 
it covers a multitude of faults, and 
doubles the lustre of ever/ virtue which 
it secin.s to hide ; the perfections of men 
being like those flowers which appear 
more beautiful when their leaves are a 
little contracted and folded up, than 
when they are full blown, and display 
tlieinselves, without any reserve, to the 
vievv. 

We arc, some of us, vvry fond of know¬ 
ledge, and apt to value ourselv es upon any 
proficiency in the sciences ; one science, 
iiowi'ver, there is worth more than all the 
rost, and that is the science of living 
well ; which shall remain, when, whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease ; whe¬ 
ther there be knowfedge, it shall vanish 
tiKny. As to new notions, and new 
diK’rrines, of which this age is very 
fruitful, the time will come, when we 
shall hax'e. no pleasure in them; nay, 
the time shall come, when tlii'y shall be 
e.\ploded, and would have been for¬ 
gotten, if they had not been preserved in 
those excellent books which contain a 
confutation of them ; like insects pre¬ 
served for ages in amber, which other* 
wise would soon have returned to the 
common mass of things. But a firm 
belief of Christianity, and a practice 
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suitable toil, will'support and invii;o- 
rato the mind to the last, aiul most of all 
at last, at that impoitant hour, which 
must decide our hopes and apprehen¬ 
sions ; and the wisdom, which, like our 
Saviour, comctli from above, will through 
his merits bring us thither. And indeed 
ail our other studies and pursuits, how¬ 
ever ditlerent, ought to bo subservient 
to, and centre in this grand point, the 
pursuit of eternal happiness, by being 
good in ourselves, and useful to the 
w’orld. Soon, \ery soon, the disputer of 
this world may be no more: of this 
world, says St. i’aul; for dit|>utes w ill 
have no place in another, lint the meek 
and humble C.’hristian, who chiefly «le- 
sired to understand that he might direct 
his will, and to know that he might act 
rightly, is a cliaracter which will stand 
us in stead lor ever ---when pride ami 
self-confidence shall lie no more. For 
we shall no more know in part. 

SERMON LX VII. 

Ry .Tr.iiKMi.vii Sni’i), M. A. 

On Evil-speakinjj. 

Jamls, ir. 11. 

Speak not evil one of anottier, brethren. 

Ir is a melancholy consideration, that 
conversation nms very low ; that if any 
topic of religion is starteil, it bungs us 
under the odious imputation of cant and 
hypocrisy ; if any ti/pic of useful learn¬ 
ing, it lays us open to the censure of 
pedantry and ill-breeding; that if the 
thread of conversation be very tine, u is 
often immediately and abruptly broki n 
off; but if it be of a coarser and iiMie 
homely contexture, it is generally more 
durable and lasting, ^irange ! that a set 
of creatures, disliugui-hed l>y reason and 
religion from brutes, allied to angels, and 
capable of holding an intercourse with 
Clod, should rarely utter one religious 
sentiment worthy of a reasonable being ; 
while several liav<‘ reeoui’se to oaths and 
imprecations, to fill up the mighty voiil 
of sense, and to supply the vacancy of 
rea.son ; making the '-..lered names of their 
Creator and Saviour, which ought to 


suggest the imist awful ami august ideas, 
to be in their discourse, what they them¬ 
selves are too often in the world, iillc 
insignificant expletives. 

liut what falls under my present rpn- 
sideration, is the reigning viie of evil- 
speaking. I shall therefore sla-w, 

I. The e.vtont of the precept in my 
text, 

II. The causes of evil-speaking; 

III. The unreasonableness of it. 

I. I'hen, 1 am to shew the e.xtent of 
the precept in my text. 

In the fir.it place, 'I’liis ]irerept does 
not extend so far as to hinder us from 
telling another man his faults, with a view 
to his amendment: we may spt-nk evil of 
a man, with a design to do aood to him. 
T/iuu .sliii/t, ill ntnf wist', n'huhr f/i>/ .iriiy/i- 
hour ; (hou shall not sull\r snt uimn him. 
Rut we are guilty of a breach of our 
duty, when we give our advioi* in a su¬ 
percilious niagisierial nianiur, rather to 
shew our own aiitliorily and superiority 
in wisdom, than to beiie/il the party con¬ 
cerned. We must eonsull the gentlest 
manner and softest seasons of athlress ; 
our advice must not fall, like a violent 
storm, bearing down and making that 
to drooj) wliicli it was meant to ctierish 
and relVosli; it must descend, as the de-j.' 
upon the tender herb, or like melting 
(lakes t»f snow ; the softer it falls, the 
loi'gi'r it dwells upon, and the deeper it 
sinks into the mind. If there ar«‘ lew 
who have tho humility to receive advice 
as they ougl’il, it is often because tlierc 
arc as few .vho have the disi reiion to 
convey it in a proper vehicle, and to 
cjualify the harshness and bitterness of 
repnvof, against which corrupt nature i.s 
apt to revolt, ' y an artful nii.xture of 
sweetening and agreeable ingredients. To 
probe the vvound to the bottom with all 
the lioldnosi and resolution of a good 
spiritual surgeon, and. yet with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of a friend, re.- 
(|uires a very doxtertms and masterly 
hand. An aft'able deportment, and a 
complacency of behaviour, will disarm 
tlie most obstinate; whereas if, instead 
of calmly pointing out their mistakes, 
we break out into unseemly sallies of 
passion, we cease to have any intiuenee. 
So far then as men tell others of their 
faults with an intention to reform them,. 
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and ill a propel’ and bccoiniiif; manner, 
fco I'ur they do not oll'end a^^aiust the 
prohibition in iny tiiM. 

Secondly, It is no crime to dewam 
ii])on the i'aulis of our ueiglibour, which 
are public and notorious. For wlicre 
can be the ijarni for any man to talk of 
wliat e\ery one knows ? 

Thiuily, I'liough nothing can justify 
ill-grounded iincharilalile opinion-i, yet in 
caM‘b where we lia\e a suflicient infor¬ 
mation, a wide dillei’i'ljce is ti> be inadi* 
between what we say in a ini.vcd com- 
])aii), and w'liat we disclose to a jiarti- 
cularhiuul, who is virtually under a 
coieiiant with us not to betray our pri¬ 
vate coinersiation ; for we cannot forbear 
to eoiuinunieateour whole soul, without 
any r('serv<‘, to him who is, as it were, a 
part of our soul. To be always upon 
our guard, is like being always in ar¬ 
mour; it is eumlH'i’some and uneasy; 
J'owever we may wear it for our self- 
deftnee among enemies, or [M'ls.ons wlioln 
we do not know to be otherwise, yel 
among inlimate fneiul.s oiu* chooses to 
put it olf, and to be free and disengaged. 

Nor, J'ointhly, do we act eonti'ary to 
the meaning of the ti-xt, when we are 
called upon by lawlul authority to speak 
what we know agaiiwt a criminal. For 
weaienol obliged to bear no witness at 
all against oiii neighbour, we au' only 
to bear no I'aNi- witness. This rule «‘\- 
feiuls to giving testimoi.ials and eharae- 
ters ol servants, or eanoid.ites for an 
employment. '!'o give them no cluirae- 
ICT at all, is to all mteiils and juirpo-es 
the same as giving them a bail one ; ami 
to give them a good tharaeter upon the 
whole, vvhen they do not desene it, is to 
be easy and gooil-natund at the ei^ptnee 
of truth and justice. 

Fifthly, W e are so far from .icting 
agaiii.st the precept of my toAt, tlial it is 
aji act of (haiit), as well as jusliee, to 
strip th(‘ woll of his sheep’s clothing, 
which he has put on to make a prey of 
the iimoci'iit and utisus|)ecting. It is a 
matter of great conseniienee to tin- |)uh- 
lic, that die eharaeteis ol' wicked imai 
sonietimet shouhl be universally known, 
a* vvi'll as the «li.iracters of the virtuous. 
It is highly necessary’’ those should ho 
.umli'Ceived, who repose u coiitidcnce in 


one that may bear a fair character, but 
is no better than a villain. Accoi'dingly 
our Saviour, who , i xempli/ied an uni¬ 
versal good-vvill to mankind in all his 
actions, )et lakes off the specious gild¬ 
ing from tlioso hypocrites^ who J'or a 
pretenve made Ions' praverny that ihei/ 
devour u-it/ou'n' houses. lie re¬ 
moved the thin veil of hypocrisy, and 
ili.scoviTcd those mean designs which 
linked beneath their prctinsions to an 
uncommon sanctity. Where a man'» 
vices only hurl liimsilf, and terminate 
in his own person, theiv we have no 
right to publish them, becausi? we can 
answer no*good end thereby ; Imt where 
they alfoct, or may affect, others, it is 
our duty to warn as many as vve think 
proper, a due regard being had to our 
own safety. Only let us take this cau¬ 
tion along with us ; Ixfore vve endeavour 
to undi’i'eive others, let ns be sure vve 
are not deceived ourselves. That rule 
which a celebrated ])hilosoj)hor laid down 
fill the I’onduct ol' the understanding in 
judging of the truth of things, is as 
neei'ssary for our conduct in judging 
ariglit of the,characters of men, viz. al- 
wa^s to suspeiid our judgment, till wo 
have got clear, distinct, and decisive evi¬ 
dence. Never proceed upon any slen¬ 
der surmises, and precarious conjectures, 
the workmaiisliip of tin: bruin. I’ropor- 
lion your assent to the clearness of tlie 
proofs upon which it is bjuilt. 

'i'hc sum of all is this : We may speak 
ill of a man, after we hav'c ga'ncd a com¬ 
petent knowledge, and f*’ ..icd a right 
luiigmini, of his cha.iictcr,-—proiided 
we think i^ .I'cessary to detect him ; ei¬ 
ther beca^ , the ])ul)lie good requires it, 
or lest a'y particular person, whose 
good we otive at heait, should be in- 
leered by his company, or over-reached 
by his I'unning: but where, as one ex- 
presseth it, there are no reasons of con¬ 
science to make a good man speak out, 
then* are alwaj's reasons of prudence to 
niak«‘ a wise man hold his tongue. 

'I'liere is one remark, which falls under 
this head, that ini<st nut be omitted, viz. 
'i'liat we are obliged, by a principle of 
self-deli iice. to set a mark of infamy on 
tho.se who liavc injuriously brandc'd the 
repiitatiou of their neighbours. For he 
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who has injured one person oithcr in his 
reputation or fortune, thrcuiciib every 
body. 

And ihert'forc common prudence will 
teach us to give such a man his just cha¬ 
racter, that he may not bo, able to ^tiake 
disadvantageous iinpn'ssioiis upon the 
unwary and undesigning, by giving every 
man el^e u bud one. 

If a man’s \ ices are so flagrant, and his 
charncter so infamous, that there is no 
danger he should impose upon others; 
what arc we to do in sueli a case ? I clo 
not say it is unlawful to *;pe«k e\)l of 
him ; but the less mc say of him, so 
much, I think, the better, unless ii be 
our design to raise an indignation in 
ourselves or cithers against tlu* like prac¬ 
tices. 'I’o be often iiueighing against 
his vices, however notorious, looks as if 
we took a complucc^ney in dvielling on 
his faults. And it is not the property of 
charity, or of a charituble man, to rc- 
Joice in iniquity. Let the dead bury 
their dead : let those llial are deail to all 
.sentiments of virtue, deliglit to throw 
dirt upon men in llie sanu; state with 
themselves. 

It may be askc'd, whether it be lawful 
to speak ill of the dead ? and the answer 
is, that it either must be lawful in some 
rases, and under proper restrictions, or 
we must condemn all historians, (the sa¬ 
cred ones note.xreptcd,) who hav<* trans¬ 
mitted tlie faults as well as viitues of the. 
dead to posterity. Tlu*re is a leiuh rness 
due to the memories of those who are 
no longer in a capacity to Sjuak for 
themselves; and therefore we tiught to 
be very careful not to charge any crimes 
upon them, of which we liave not strong 
authentic proofs, either from personal 
knowledge, or from persons of unsus¬ 
pected veracity. Where there is even a 
faint probability, that l!i« fact of which 
tliey ate accused might be otherwise 
than it is i-epresented, there we ought to 
be silent. Hut where the facts arc so 
notorious, that they admit of no doubt, 
so fhigranlly bad, that they need no ag¬ 
gravation, theix; we ought to consider, 
that there is a curse denounced upon the 
wicked, that their memories should rot: 
as there is a promise to the righteous, 
that they should be had in remembraace, 


and their nn inorios be embalmed. It is 
wrong likewise to speak evil of the dead^ 
fertile, sake of evil-s])eaking,. without a 
view to ihe inlbrination of the living. 

Lastly,'I'huugh it is our duty not to- 
speak ill of any man, without some ot 
the reasons which I have maitioiieil, yi't 
it does not follow that we ought to speak 
well of every hoily proiniscuous'y, and 
in general ; bocausi* we ought to make a 
disiiiiclion where lliere is a difi’erence, 
we ought to pay the tribute of praise 
where praise is due, otherwise we rob 
the good of that tame which is a debt 
to merit only, by putting all mankind 
upon alcvil. lie wiio commends every 
one, in etlect commends no one at ail* 
An undistinguishing praise confounds the 
characters of men, as well as an undis¬ 
tinguishing censure: just as overmuch 
liglit has the same etlect as overmuch 
darkness ; we see nothing as it really is. 
Hy tlirowing an undistinguished glare of 
praise on every object, we jicrccive no 
object at all in its just and genuine light, 
'rhere has been so iniicli prostitution of 
applause, that scarce any commendation 
is valuable but what comes from those 
who can discomnu'iul with impunity, 
and commend without an expectation of 
a reward. 

II. Having tiiiis stated the e.xtont of 
this duty, I proceed to point out the 
causes of evil-'-pi-aking. 

'file first of w Inch is an affectation of 
wit. 

I'o do justice to a great and good cha- 
lactcr, requin-s an uncommon judgment, 
delicacy, and discernment. Hut nothing 
is more easy than to turn any person, 
however deserving, into ridieule ; it is 
only to exchange one idea, which fur¬ 
nishes no matter for ridicule, for another 
near akin to it which does; that of se¬ 
riousness, for instance, and a composed 
behaviour, for that of a stifl formality 
an<l solemnity; and then the work is 
done. The vulgar may be easily inado 
to mistake the one for the other; and 
w hen they have once viewcil a valuable 
person in a ridiculous light, they arc 
scarce capable ever atier of considering 
him in any other; the. ludicrous repre- 
seiitatrou recurs to their memory, as 
often as the person thu|. misrepresented. 
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offers Ijinisclf to aIow. Thus what is 
only the sport of a wanton fancy, may 
be worse than death to an inuoeeiit man. 

But whatever pleasure men of tliis turit 
may take in ridicule, it is better lo be in¬ 
nocently dull, Jthan to have all the wit in 
the world, and yet, by the misapplication 
of it, to make one worthy man one’s foe. 
One humane and generous sentinumt is of 
more worth, than all the merely ludicn^us 
and witty thoughts that ever were. Eor 
one humane sentiment towards our fellow- 
creatures touches the heart, and ditliiaes 
a sedate and lasting complacency there : 
but thoughts merely witty^ and ludicrous 
only please the fancy for a while, and 
raise a blaze of mirth as short-li\ed as 
the crackliiig of tlwr/i's, to which Solo¬ 
mon compares it. An ill-natured man 
may be a prodigy of parts, he may ha\ e 
an uncommon biightness, but then it is, 
like that of a ‘•unirner’s sun, an intolera¬ 
ble brightness; to shun its scorching beams 
we retreat to the shtide, tind hud rajJier 
bury ourselves in retirement, tlfan ch- 
dure his coiner&jition. 'I hat wit is truly 
amiable, which gladdens and enlixens 
ev<Ty thing, which shines with a lustre, 
gentle, hut not faint, and powerful, but 
pot glaring. 

lie whoenduiivourstf) oldige the com¬ 
pany hy his good-natuie, never fails of 
being beloxed; he who strives to enter¬ 
tain it by his good sense, never fails of 
being esteemed; but be who is continually 
aiming to be vxitty, gi-neially miscariies 
ol his aim : his aim and intention are to 
be admired, but it is his misfortU!;e>.‘it!ier 
to be ilespisetl or tlctested; to b«'despised 
for want of judgment, or detested for 
Wiiiit of humanity. Tor wo seldom ad¬ 
mire the wit when wo dislike the man. 
There are a groat many to whom the 
world w'Oiild be so charitable, as to allow 
them to have a tulcruhle shuie oi common 
ficmsc, it they did not set up forsoiiictiiing 
more than common, soiiieiliing scry uii- 
commun, bright and witty. 1 f we would 
trace the faults of coiixersatiou up to 
their original source, most of them might, 
I believe, bo resolved into this; that'iiu'ii 
li»d rather appear shining than be agree- 
Able in company: they arc endeavouring 
to raise admiralioji, instead of gaining 
love and good-will: whereas the latter is 


in^every body’s powee, tlie former in Uiat 
of Very lew. 

'J'be second cause is an hastiness or 
precipitancy in judging, before we know 
the whole of the case. Nothing is more 
common than lo pixiiiuunce, with a de* 
cisix'e air, upon a man’s whole character 
from a suspicious circumstance; and that 
too in cases w here none but those who 
uiv intimate with him can have decisive 
e\ ideticc. Actions appear absurd, which 
are yc-t founded upon weighty and sub- 
slantiul reasons, known to the party con- 
ecrued, but unknown to us. 'Ihe mo- 
li\e he acts upon may be a secret con*' 
tilled to his own breast. Several have, I 
believe, incurreil the imputation of co- 
xelousiies'', who really could not have ex¬ 
pended more than they did, without 
being injurious to their families, and per¬ 
haps to tlu-ir creditors. 

A single cireuinsiaitce slipt in, will en¬ 
venom a whole relation; and tliea* may 
bo often a circumstance omitted whiclr 
w ould give quite another turn to the whole. 
Incline ulw s lo the favourable side when 
things are doubtful. If you should be 
inistiiKCU on the eharituble side, God will 
ovi i look ^ our mistake, and accept your 
chanty. lint if you mist.ike through un- 
chiiriubleiu’ss,—all that I shall say is, 
may your hearers consider your invectives 
witli judgment, and jour Maker with 
mercy. 

A third cause is malice. A good 
mitured man will bt' far from thinking, 
that nothing can give life and spirit to con¬ 
versation but scandal and raillery; he 
will take, care that, after some hours spent 
in his company, none shall retlect upon 
anj'expression of his which shall dwell 
upon their minds with pain and uneasi¬ 
ness. \Vhcroas unhappy tempers take a 
sullen sali.shiclioii in blasting characters; 
and it must be owned, they have often a. 
■very unluckj' turn that waj^; keen glances- 
of censure proceeding generally from a 
dark involved temper, like Hushes of 
lightning from a gloomy sky. 

(.)>' perliajis a malicious man shall go a 
more artful wav to work. Such timan," 
says he, “ has several good qualities, and 
“ I cannot say but I have an esteem for 

him. But what a pity is it that he 
“ should act in so ridiculous a manner M 
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“ lie has done lately? I am heartily sorry 
“for it; I know more than I v\ill say; 
“ but I love not to dwell upon faults.*' 
Thus he shall express a world of sorrow 
for his neip;hhour's misconduct; when, 
after all this extraonlinary concern, he 
shall not fail to set it out in the most aij- 
gravatin;^ cireiirnstances: he shall express 
more than is true, and intimate more tlian 
he expresses: he shall introduce uliat he 
has to say against a man with a n'cital of 
some valuable (jualitics, on purpose to 
give himself an uir of impartiality; and 
then shall usher in it ehtiracter, which 
would not be reeeivetl fixim a declared 
enemy, or an angry man. A malignant 
praise has been always the most siiecess- 
iul vehicle to insinuate slander, as poison 
is iie\er more artfully com.eyed than in 
perfumes. 

It must he ob<-er\vd, for the I'ouour of 
human nature, thiit a tmu h larger majo¬ 
rity in towns and villages are tiie peacel'u! 
and inoffensive inhahiltints: except in u-ry 
larg'* and populous places, there are not, 
generally Speaking, above live or six tioa- 
blesonie iiileruieddling persons, eiu inies 
unto peace, and the p»sts of society. And 
yet these, by forging hilM-hoods, aiidgralt- 
ing upon the truth several intiaiiiiiig cir- 
fiimstanfes, liy niisrtpresetiiiiig what is 
innocent, perveitiiig what i-.gi,()(i, and ag¬ 
gravating what is evil, .shall disturb tke 
peace of the whole neiglibouiliood, -pre.id 
lies, and foment ilMslons. 1 do not know 
what pleasure nun of this stamp may lake, 

111 supposing iheiiisei to staral clear 
of those vices which ey cli.'iigi- upon 
Olliers. liiil this I ('.‘ire veiilur.' to s;iy^ 
that the same ui'‘;;n e.-s and litlh iic'-s of 
soul, which makes them so impilsitive to 
know, so glad to hear, and so indu-ti'oiis 
to spread any fault ol otli' is, vvindd 
make them commit tlie v.ry s-ouc, pnv- 
vldcd they liud the same temptations and 
complexion. Forvici proceeds from no¬ 
thing but the meanness and baseness of a 
depraved soul. 

To this (lass of ill-nutuR'd persons 
those, must ben-duced, who love,us they 
expi'css it, to spt'iik tin ir iniinl.s iipi'ii 
all occasions, piivileg<'d talkers; affront¬ 
ing those above them, insulting those 
beneath them, and displea.siiig every hody, 
BiUt if they will always sjicak Im-ly 
what they think, tiiey shull iirst take 


care to think justly, as they ought, ten¬ 
derly of others, humbly and soberly of 
themselves. 

1 he most delicate pliLsurc is, to impart 
it to our Icllovv-creatuies; complaisant, 
but m ver in.sipid; frank, but never rude 
and unguarded ; gem'ral in oidr civility to 
all the company, and particular to each 
person by turns; when the discourse is 
directed lo us, lending a favourable atten¬ 
tion, and making pertinent replies; like a 
tine picture, which seems to fix an eye 
upon, and diret't its views, to each person 
in the iconi, who looks upon it, and eyes 
it attentively. And if politeness (polite¬ 
ness I mean as to the, main essentials) be 
an attention to»say and do those things 
only which may scud others away pleas<*d 
with ihcnisi Ives and us, as far as it is con¬ 
sistent with reason and truth, then cer¬ 
tainly politeiu'ss is a part of natural and 
revi'alcd religion, the latter of which ex¬ 
pressly comuiaiuLs us to Ac couvteous ; it 
is^uod-nature beautified and refined by 
art; good-nature, which, like the Author 
of nature, is not t.rtrcmc*f() uiark iv/iat U 
(lo)H' Charity, the most lovely' of 

Virtues, repiisonts others as lovely as 
jio.'-sible. ji (Joes not merely let us .sec 
a!) object as it is; it is a kind of .siiti.shiiie,* 
winch brightens what it kts us see. 

\\ liereas ill-nature ])asses ovtr all the 
shining parts of a man’s cliaraeler, and 
dwells eiilin ly on the d.irk side of if. as 
a painter of low rank shall throw tho.se 
beauties into darkness and shade, which 
Jiis eye; camjot endure to I.ehold, because 
his hand cannot reach them. 

'I’he fourt'i cau.s<’ of evil-speaking is cn- 
v 3 ,oraii niuasiness, arising from a reflec¬ 
tion ihatllie peisoib envii'd aieoiir supe- 
nor.s in lortniie. or other abilities. 'Ihi.s 
promjits iisto dejircciale theii vvoith, and 
lo bung down their cliaraeler lo a level 
with ours, since we cannot advance ours 
to the .same eminence. Y'e cannot out¬ 
strip them liy fair and direct meuns, and 
therefore wc endeavour basely to supplant 
them. 

Mep of solid sense and virtue seldom 
envy ofliei-s, or think themselves despised; 
because few or none are apt to tiiiiik tlicni- 
sedves slighted, except those that deserve ■ 
to he so: they, on the other hand, have 
lh;it genuine fcelini that inward coiw 
•sciousness of goodness, tliatliom«'ffltsa- 
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tisfarti*n, which the vain and conccitc'd 
may pivtciKl to, but never truly p< rcoivc. 
I'his makes them never out of humour 
with themselves; and when men arc not 
outoi' humour with iheinsohcs, tlicy see 
and represent others in* the most lovely 
lijjht. (the need not envy any pers*in, 
nor consec^urntly deti act from him. Let 
a person he our bettor, as he is c.'illod, 
provided he is not our baler in, what is 
host of all, reliaiou and virtue. 'The vir¬ 
tuous and ihe i^ood are the only pei's-ons 
to be envied; it there were not a better 
way to betaken, which is to make our¬ 
selves as virtuous and j»ood as they are, by 
doine'all the nood we c;m, and purposing 
more than wv can do. 

The tittli cause is, little personal ani- 
mosittos, just alter a supposed or real in¬ 
jury, where there is no settled inaliee. 
•And therefore it would be a jioficl rule, 
that, befor<*ou! ]>:isMor.s are thorouiihly 
Cooled, we make a n'solntion to speak 
all the gooil we know of our adversary: 
but if we camion do tlii**, that tlteu we 
resolve ni'ver to speak of him at all any 
further than our own self-deuaiee ohligeth 
us: because whateva-good ipialities we 
canull^w Jiim at tliat junrlure, those, we 
may depend upon it, helms; hut the ill 
qualities, wiili which vve liiul a strong in- 
clinution to charge him, those, ]K'rliaps, 
he has not. Tor let \our knowledge of 
mankind be inwer so gieat, jet you 
never can see persons or things in a true, 
light, unless you view' them coolly and 
dispasoionulely; the same sober aiul dis¬ 
passionate h'mjier, w Inch (jualifies a man 
lor an inquiry into the truth of things, 
enable him likewise to form a just judg¬ 
ment of tlu‘ characters of persons. Ob¬ 
serve what your sentiments of the same 
person are, after he has ilone you some 
signal favour, and you ' ill iiud this to 
be strictly true; you wil find the judg¬ 
ment hdiich you formed in the heat of 
your temper entiix ly reversed. Let this 
then be the fi.\od detoi inination of your 
mind, to forbear all uhensi\e words and 
actions till you are calm enough to 
examine tiie uAkir minutely and to give it 
# rehearing. Take it lor granted, that 
whatever tiw* ferment id passion suggt'sis 
is cither entirely, or at least in somemea- 
Mire, false. \Ve all .see throw gh a glass 
4ark^i but passion makes us sec through 
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‘a glass falsely, which magnifies injuries 
beyond their due propoitioq. This we 
all acknowledge in our cooler hours^ yet 
it is ten to one we most unaccountably 
forget it upon the next provocation. .Such 
is on I nature, and it is amazing that he 
who has studied it, and knows his own 
weaknesses, should be severe upon any 
body liut himself. 

The sixth cause of evil-speaking is an 
illlife in general "Ihose who know a 
great deal of ill of themselves, tire apt 
to suspect ill of every liody else T^u 
fhoiightr.\t XL'iclrdlif, that f iffl.s SVcA hfl 
one a\ iinisrlf , \'i the character which the 
Psalmist gives of an iniinoriil person. 
They accuse | eople of wiekcdnes.s which 
they do not know to be true; and censure 
them for what thej cannot know to be 
true, vi/. their inteutioiis, and the thoughts 
of their hearts, '1 hey shall fancy, as 
Nero did, all to be inwardly as had as 
themselves, though some arc more artful 
te save appearances, 'riius their talk 
IS a constant satire upon others, and theiv 
actions a living satire upon ihemselvC'S. 
Let them say what hard things they 
please, (hoy can do much harder th'inas 
than they say. "I’heir foul language is 
noilong hut the overtlowings of a much 
fouler heart. 

The seventh cause of evil-speakingj^ is 
talkaliveiiess. 'riicre are several mto 
have neither a fund of sense enough to 
talk well, nor modesty enough to be silent. 
They must either act the j)art of mutes 
upon the stage of life, or they must Irave 
recourse to the standing topics of conver¬ 
sation, whicli are to delaine public parties, 
or vilify particular men. It is beneath 
the worthy to go about as a tale-bearer 
among the people; that is the province 
of the worthless; mere leaden pipes: 
though the metal bt; dull, base, and 
ignoble, they serveto conv ey fresh streams 
of iutclligcnce to every place: we ajipjy 
gold, and the nobler metals, to othuf 
uses. 

It must, however, be owned, that men 
who tleserve well m other respects, stialt 
lu> sometimes guilty of this fasliionublW 
vice; either because, thobgh they have 
a general and standing conviction itiat 
evil speaking is a crime, y«H they do not 
consider and attend to the malignity ot it 
atthat iunctuic, orlaecause the comiuon- 
D* 
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nt*ss of the crime insen‘.ibly rpcouciles it 
to their tliouuhts; they see jt practised 
every day, iUid that makes it fatmliar to 
them, and takes off every idea of horror. 
To obviate those ill < fl'ei ts which custom 
may have, lot us coiisalor, 

III, Tlie umvasonablfiKss of evil-speak- 
-irig. 

ror men are not more misrakoti in any 
thing, than in the estimate they make t)f 
crimes. 'I'hey seem to judge of them 
more from their uncommonness, than 
from the baneful consequcne<-s wliieh at¬ 
tend tliein. Whatever crime is uneom- 
tnon, is surprising, and consequently 
more shocking, than others pcrhajis of a 
deeper <lye, -which, because we see tiiem 
committed every day, we therefore think 
•very small or no erimes at all. 'J'heydo 
not excite that striking disgust ami aver¬ 
sion, which lliey would do, if nion- un¬ 
usual and untrequriit. It is ohser\able, 
that in lashions, ojiinions, and imtdes of 
•dress, nothing seems alisurd to which men 
ha\e been accustomed from their infancy. 
It is the same in sins; nothing moM-' 
horror that is familiar U) us, '1 o rob a 
man of his good name, i'' not so '•hocking 
a vice as to rob him of u sum of money ; 
yet he wlio doe> the hitter, knows liow 
much he has taken, and wliat restitution 
to'make: but it is iinpos-iible for Inm who 
docs the former to make an adequatejtidg- 
metit how nuieh the injured person has 
•ufTcred, and what reparation he ought to 
make; for he cannot fell what advantages 
the jierson might have received, if no dis- 
advanliigeous impressions hail l-een gi\en 
of him. 

Many value reputation more than life, 
■which w ithoiitreqiutatum ishiit a burdrn. 
The tongue therefore that wountls that, 
may bo a sharper sword than any otlur, 
which can only hurt the body, lie w imsc 
4.ceth are spears and arroivs, may pierce 
■deeper to the heart, tlian if he, m a lite- 
■Ta! sense, employed those weapons against 
his adversary. 

.- It is certain that, according to the com¬ 
mon saj’ing, so much reputation is so 
much power; and in proportion to im-n’.', 
credit, esteem, and character in tlie world, 
their weight, influence, and ptwver to do 
themselves ami others good, will be greater 
and moi-c extensive*. In some stations (»l 
life, to deprive a man of his good name, 


is to ddfvrivchim of his livelihood, of his 
all in this world, as in matters*of t.-adc 
and cnmmcicf; ai.d in all stations and 
callings, a great deal dc-ponds upon the 
character which we maintain; .md what¬ 
ever sullies the brightness of our repjlta- 
tioii lesicns our usefulness. 

I.rt us e(tn'<idcr, vvlietlier S^vvould do 
thi' worl'l or our'>elves any hann, it that 
scantia!, tliat jmei'inus knowledge, of 
wliicii we are so conimunieativf, should 
die wjlli us. H it wouiit not do any harm, 
then it is one of the fir^t jiriiiCiph's ol 
nioralily, not to give olhors pain and un¬ 
easiness, not to wound them, lilher in 
mind or body, without a suflicient caus<‘, 
without a desigp to compass some valiia- 
hlecm); .'ind take it for granted, what¬ 
ever pl' usure ^ounui} feel in giving ut¬ 
terance to ill-natured suggestions, there 
IS a much greater in stifling ihem. Hut 
il of// nf //it' uhiiiultince of l/tc /icarl /hr 
luou/h mu-t A/fc/f/i if the luliuss of your 
'•mil, impaiicnt to asfierso otiiers upon 
everv occ:i''ioii, upon no occasioJi must 
have a vein, then you are certainly in the 
\er\ gf///o/ hi//cniess and the bond of 
iiii<fiii/i/. On the contrary, what com- 
inetnlations does hi- tli-servo, who, at the 
same tune that lii' lias loo inuqli good 
sense to think well of the worthless, has 
loo iiuich cliarily to speak ill ot them, 
wlu'ii there is no necessii > lor it? 

What, ifa person, v. bo in the main ha# 
led a good lile. shouhl yet, contrary to 
the geiK'ial tenor of it, be guilty uf some 
uiiaec/iuiuable vvi-akiicss? M'liat sliould 
we learn irom this? Not certainly soino 
poor luatis nils for idle convi'iMilion, in 
wliieh, w ii. n ver cxp<'iice of words there 
nny lie, tin re is no exjtence at all of 
ihoiiglit; no, it ought to n ach lis some¬ 
thing farine.'- useful and noble, a lesson 
of (iillidence of ourselve'-, waubfuluess, 
and circumspection, lest we, who think 
:.c stand, shf.uld also fall. 'I'lic mis- 
carriages of a good mail, which givA an 
ill-nature<l pleasure to little minds, suggest ■ 
(o every great mind the most melancholy 
iileus of llie vve.ikness of human nature 
ill general, but no spiteful and venomous 
reflecfieiis against bis weakness in paeft- 
cul.ir. I-’ar iVoni insulting o^i'cr his lallcn 
vvortli, he views his duwnfal with a gene* 
rolls pity and warned by it, ’uorks out 
his oviiisalvafion Kithfear and trcinbHngt 
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As when#the young, tlie blooming, and 
the vigorous, who bade hiir length of 
days, yet pine away, or are cut off by 
some sudden sickness, it teacheth us to 
be more K'tnjXTate, and cautious, to pn^ 
serve ll;e health of the body; so when 
' the good ai^^iituous, from wlK)^eformer 
actions we might expect an uuiinernipti-d 
course of piety, are o\eitakeii, woseaive 
know how, in any notorious and flagrant 
vice, this should put us upon our guanl, 
and make us take all due precautions to 
preserse the health of Use soul. Tins is 
the use we are to make of these pitiable 
instuncos: they are no subjects for wanton 
ineniment, pleasantly, and witty sjdei'ii; 
no, they are subjeels for a tenons coiisi- 
doratioii on our own frailty; they teach iis 
not to be too sanguine, or OM r-sei ure. 
“■ Tell me, () my conscieiiee, liave 1 e\er 
“ done, or shall I ever tio, any tiling like 

tins?" Would to dod we would talk 
and commune ofteniT wii}ioiirseI\i‘s ; we 
should theselduiiUT talk \ainlyalioiil our¬ 
selves, and uncharitably about olheis. 

Lastly, It is no utuisual thing to hear 
some romjdaimng, that their abilities to 
do good, and to abound in woiks oiCha¬ 
rity, are cramped within a narrow sjiln re, 
though tTicir inclinations ate \ery laige 
and extensive, N/iw, it tliese nu n are in 
earnest, I will point out one kind of elia- 
rity, which will not lie exjieiisive to tlicm- 
selvcs, and yet eiidiar them to their fil- 
low creatures. Their ciriuinslanees may 
not (‘uable. them to elierisli merit by their 
generosity, and to relieve ilistiess by tliiir 
eliarity ; but this cliaritable olliee is dady 
in their power, to east in shades their 
neighbour's miseoinluct, and to set out in 
the most itdvaiitagious poiiltof view their 
gootl qualities; loexlemiatc tlu'ir biilmgs, 
and to do jiistu e to their viilues ; to pni- 
duce an obscure charaeler into ligiil. and 
t <o rescue an injured one fnnu ohhiijuy, 
tSilier-jand g;oid they may /ia\ c little or 
none: hut suck asxhcyhm c tin y mini gt; c, 
viz. vvhttl is better than silver and gold, a 
good name and repututiou to their neigh- 
bouis. 

I shall conclude with some advice to 
those who sulfer in tlieir repiiiation. 

Lit them consider, that ‘‘if the iiivec- 
“ tives against them are true, tlu-y ought 

rather to correct themselves, than make, 

“ reprisals uixmothers ; butif false, acon- 


“ tempt of tiiem will destroy the belief of 
“ lliem, but a eoiiccrii will«arguc the 
“ truth of them." Let them endeav'our 
to put to silence the ip;norancc oj f 'oubsk 
nieHf ill a ell-doing. Lot tin m make it their 
business to acquire a suilicieiit stock of 
merit; and gtrat merit, like light, cannot 
be ( ntirely eoftceaied; though ii is most 
ainiahle v. iu-n it docs not slicvv itself in too 
open and liill a glare. 'I he veil of inu- 
d^ sly cannot long hide genuine w ortli, any 
inoie thiui the m.«isk of hypocrisy can long 
cover unr vices, lie who is s'lljstanlialjy 
gooij, will, iiidt spiteol all dei'.im.ition, ere . 
long appear so. '1 he arrow may be drawn 
to the Ik ad, and levelli d with a dexterous 
aim, but eaniiot re ich a virtue which rises ' 
Co an lineommoii hiigiii. Lit them, last- 
ly, jmt their trust in that Bene', vi/lo a*//. 
///</<c tkciv nghtcousniss as cltur as the 
liil.lif, unil then j{,st dealing us the noon- 
(laj/. 

S K 11 M 0 N LXVlir. 
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On file (’liaracters ol’tho.so who ])re- 
leiid to .Moralilv without Keli- 
t>’ion. 

I l‘ii ae|„ (] l;< fill!' the l.’lliuTsity cf Oxf -rd,] 

(.’oMiSSiANS, ili. Q3. 

W'li itsoevcr ye do do i( liearl i!y, as to the Lord, 
and iMt unto men. 

lI.vviNO in a former diseoiiiv endea¬ 
voured, 1. 'I'o ascertain tlie foundation 
of inor.dily, and )i\ it on Its jiropi r laisis, 
viz. a regard to the Deity, 1 now pro¬ 
ceed, 

Ii. 'I'o inipiire into llie chaiaeters anik 
molives ot those, vvlio, ihougli sti iugersto 
])i( tv and devotion, yet pretend to be ani- 
mal*-d w nil tlie most exalted seutiments of 
beiievoh iit e, huiiiaiiii^, ailil jiroliity. 

Ji IS no ea^y m.dtci to undiTstaiid updn 
what i-'i'iiieiples they ciin act who make 
]*rerei.sions to an exalted worth, but are 
unfoitiiiutely lost to all setiliments of . 
piety. If they disbelieve a future stuto 
tlien to think, that tJiey shall shortly be 
as if they never had been, that the^ must 
soon lie swallowed up in-mnihilaiion, ibitt 
bottomless guluh, where all distinclion,i 
are lost, as rivers in the o^euu, is enough 
to nail each exalted ayd noble thought, 

D d 9 
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and to begf t in them a snllciincss, sour¬ 
ness, and discontent. A frittiilness and 
impatience, that will jimw upon them, 
will make them, so far irom Jiil/ilhiig the 
lav) hy bearttig one another’s burdens, that 
they wjU bo incapable of bearin» their 
Own. They must despise themselves and 
th’eir fellow-creaiurcs as a set of insignifi¬ 
cant reptdc s, that arc to crawl for a while 
upon the face of the eaith, and then to 
mix \Mtli the common mass of things. 
And us they vho expect no otlier life 
ought to make the most of this, they must 
contract a narrow-spirited and illiberal cast 
of thought. 

But if they believe a future state, how 
can they have any taste and relish for be- 
noTolcnoe, and yet have no love for that 
Being, who has endowed morality and 
benevolence with an exceeding and eter¬ 
nal reward ? On the other h.ind, w h.it de¬ 
lightful perceptions must it give them to 
reflect, thatat the same time that they arc 
wishing, contriving, surd promoting, the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures, tliey 
are fellow-workers with that great and 
jgood Being, who is able and willing to 
give them as great a happiness as their 
•most unbounded good-will ran wish, and 
far greater than their narrow imdei itand- 
ingcan conceive? ilow must their hearts 
bam within them, who have so fervent a 
zeal for charitv, to find, that this chu- 
tittf shall never fail; that these short-lived 
instances of iriendship and good-wili, 
which we-shew to one another here, will 
be succeeded by an uninterrupted inter¬ 
course of mutual endearmeius loi ever and 
cvejf? And what will most In'ighten their 
humanity, will he, to consider that we 
shall all be partukci's of the same common 
happiness from Him with whom is the 
fulness oj joy, and from whom continual 
jrivers of pleasures arc ever streaming. It 

is. then absurd to pretend a love for hi ne- 
vb^nce, and yet to lie regardless of the 
ipbst benevolent Being that is. And it is 
Blcewise absurd to pntend to love him, 
lyhbout a seriousexamination into his will, 
never dismissing what bears that venera¬ 
ble stamp, without a fair and impartial 
bearing of the evidences for the truth of 

it. For on whomsoever the world may 
bestow the tide of moral men, yet an in¬ 
different carelessness, and a willul neglect 
to examine into-jiis will and pleasure, is 


no part of morality. Kay, his wil|, whose^ 
pleasure wc must either do, or whose dis¬ 
pleasure wc must unavoidably suffer, 
otiglii to bo the uppermost considerayon 
of every man. C'aii he: deserve the name of 
a good man, w ho does not shew the least 
regard to that Being, to wh^ he owe* 
e\ ery thing; the Deity being tW fountain* 
head even of those blessings which ar* 
conveyed to him by his fellow-creatures, 
as through so many channels? 

Hut is it not, you will say, true in fact, 
that there are several of strict probity, ge¬ 
nerosity', and worth, witiioui the lca|t, 
tincture of piety ? To which I answer, se¬ 
veral iiavc from their infancy associated 
the ideas of happiness and esteem, of 
misery and clisgpaco. This makes tlwm 
decline those actions which may entail 
inl'uiny and disgrace upon them, and 
pursue those which may beget an esteem 
for them: esteem being to them an es¬ 
sential ingredient of happiness. They 
have been tiiuglit to set an high value 
upon themselves; which high value of 
themselves is always, more or less, ac¬ 
companied by a suspicion or mistrust, 
that tliey over-value themselves. loV 
which reason they are impatient to havo 
the favourable' venlict which they pass 
upon themselves seconded and coulirracd 
by tlie approbation of others, and un¬ 
willing to do any tiling that may lessen 
them 111 tin- opinion of their rellow-crca- 
turcs. It IS then the desire of fame, not 
the love of virtue, which is their incen¬ 
tive. to fj;t)od actions. And if we look 
abroad into the world, we find it thus in 
fact. Pei Jons of this stamp will scorn to 
do a litth' thing, througli the abhorrence 
of any thing that may make them cheap 
and coiitcniptiblo in the eye of the world; 
but they will not scruple to commit a sin, 
ujvon which the fashionable world baa 
stamped a credit, and given asanetion to. 
A person who is ungratetul, much more, 
ungrateful to his sovereign licnefw’tor, 
must be void of every thing which is ^at, 
glorious, and beautitul, in the soul, lie 
may indeed be actuated by the love of 
applause, by caprice, by the prevailing 
mode and fashion of the age in which he 
lives; but his mind is foo narrow, con- 
tracU'd, and ungenerous, to be swayed 
by any fixed and determined principle of 
goodness. 
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He who in a public sphere seems to 
have t he {rood of b is country m uch at heart, 
superior to ail iiitcrestod views, in private 
life blasts the honour, wounds the peace, 
of a deserving hiraily, and docs that which 
he woul^ think so unrcaaonable, us to 
■warrant me keenest resentments,, if }i« 
■were the party injnri'd. You wonder at 
tliis motley mixture in his eiiaructer: but 
why should you expect a consistency of 
li^‘ and lu.'uuiers from him, who has no 
religious, and tlicrefore no consistent, 
principle to art upon? The case is this : 
what he acts in a public sphere, hearts 
not as a duty incumbent on liim, but i.s 
it falls ill with his reigning passion, his 
fondness for popularit^iand a desire to be 
thought of by oihevs as highly as he thinks 
of himself. In private life, when the ejo 
of the world is no more upon him, liis 
*,elfi.sh and sordid passions operate with 
tligir lullfoVee,and draw him oil'from tlmt 
goodness which he nevei prartisedfor sub- 
fit a iitiftl reasons : he hoped, tliat what he did 
in privacy would escape tlu'public notici*; 
but ifittuok air, the world, the lii-Jier pari 
ot the world, hasdignitied llie'-e vires wiih 
the hpedous name of gall.uiiry, given a 
coiintenaricc lo them, and by the common¬ 
ness ot thorn, lessi iied the [)o[mrar oitium 
agamsttlh'in. 

1 answer turther. th.it there is a dislinc- 
lion to he muile between a complc.Moiial 
beuevplenceand a rational humaiiily. '1 be 
former depends upon a liner texture of 
the body, a brisker riiTulalion of the 
bloody and th«vv of'tiio cinitu.ilspiiits: and 
is rather an liapimiesstluma viituc. And 
it lb observable, lluu this beiievolrnro de¬ 
cays in some pcojile as they advance in 
years : those who vviuv open to every so¬ 
cial and humane pleasiiie, sometimes grow 
jcontcacted in old age, and centre every 
thing in themsclv,es; like rivers freezing 
in winter, that before dispensed plenty and 
ffuit^lnesfi all around. The truth of the 
matter is, it was only an occasional coni- 
placency,.<!^rating by fits and starts, not 
deeply rooted in tlie soul, but foundetl on 
the temper and mechanism of the body; 
a&d therefore ceased of course when that 
mechanism was altered. 

Tile true, genuine,uniform benevolence, 
^hicb will stand the test, must be scaled 
in the soul, aud founded upon rational 
principles; and the c^uesUdb is, whether 


there can be such a rational benevolence, 
which is always the same, wWiout any re¬ 
gard to that Being who is the same yesttr^ 
daif, to day, and for ever. Now, benct^ 
lence implies a disposition to part with 
some advantages which we enjoy, in order 
to promote the happiness of oUr fcll^w- 
creatures. And in so doing, the man who 
is actuated by u principle of piety acts 
veiA rationally; what he gives nnfo tkf 
poor, he if lids vnto the Lord, who mU 
repay him again. But he who foregoes 
lii!> own enjoyments for she sake of'andp' 
ther, wilhout any prospect of a' recoto* 
pence, mustlove 4 iis neighbour better &atli' 
Jiiniself, contrary to itie dictates of codjj 
unbiassed reason. '1 lioUgh therelore there 
mar be a constiuitiunal or natural genero* 
siiy, without any love of, or regard for, 
the IX’ity; yet iberecan be no such thing 
us a rational, steady, and ntaiily benevo- 
lotico, wiilioutit. J or woi Idly pleasure, 
lioiuiiir, or convenience, can U; his only 
raiioiial aim, whose views aie terminated 
by this world. 

'I'here is a fashion in virtues as well as 
in \ice». Now, charity bus the good luck 
lo he 111 fashion at present; and it hap¬ 
pens veiy lorlunately, that an age and 
turn wliicli iil'ound in sin and vices of all 
kinds, should be distinguished bv a virroe 
which covers a multitude of sins. Tliere 
have been, 1 know, some who, without any 
appearances of piety, have expended large 
sums ol money in works of charity. Now, 
not to examine vviietlier this were owing 
to a kindly impulse ot nature, or to tlie 
desire of popularity and applause, Ictit be 
observed, iluit w batever tliey do by their 
charily, they undo by the iiiduenCes of a 
bad oxam{>le. Wlicn persons in low life 
obsirve those who move in an highei orb 
shewing an open neglect of the Deity, 
they arc too apt to copy after tliem; and 
then, having no fear ot God before their 
eyes, give a loose to those vices which im¬ 
poverish them, and plunge them into lU^ 
series of all kinds. And thus irreligibmt 
men of rank and figure introduce ihos« 
very miseries by their intlueuce, whick 
they can only relieve in part by their-Ijd* 
ncvolence. Nay, this veiy benevolence, 
a glaring popular virtue, makes their*ex-'* 
ample more dangerous, than if they w 
consummately wicked acco' . 

to the Mosaic law, avian that was 

-a- ♦ 
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only in part^ was mnirtobe a^uiclc■(l tlian 
In \vl)(iso body was. Liitircly overspread 
with iKc h-prosy. I or .i man di sjjeratoly 
wicked raises in iii> an abliorrenci', and is 
a kind oi aniidon lo vice: l.ut when nood 
as Wi ll as bad iiieii-dienls enter into the 
cqjnpo^iiion (*i iliesame man, it is to be 
lb<.r.dihat liissliimn.', <jii:ililie«, and osj)e> 
ciatlyso shi.i’iiaan (>ne as hnni.iiiity, will 
give a liisire to bis vires, and recoiniiKiid 
them to our imiiati.in. All the good 
vliirh ho can do will not couiiterbalanee 
the ill coiiMiiui ncosot’an I'Kample tenoing 
to give ili-aiiv antageoiis iiiipu ■>Mon» ot le- 
ligion, aiiU to di.scouiiteii incc that public 
and revereiilkd awe ot’lhe Ueity, which is 
the surest gunid ot'virtue and the strun.- 
est reslraiiU Iroiii \iie. liUilation is ton- 
fesscilly a MioUg priiieiple id action, aud 
especially ilie imii.tiion ot the riclierlotho 
lower soil. '1 la n lore lie who siniliu need 
by acoiiMsicnl i-aiemd pilueioieotbenevo¬ 
lence w ill, I'or till same reason that l.e isbe- 
ncvoliiit, be, oral least appeartobe, de¬ 
vout; wbieb will betbegreali st iiivtaiiee of 
lii-. bvnevt)lenee,as iiisi;i ode.\amp!e may 
prevent those vin s. ami that liistiess, tiie 
consequence of those vices, vvbieh an 
abandoned profaia ness and ungodliiie-.s 
never tail to produce. 

Many oftlii.se w bo aie voifi of n liiiious 
principles make politmiess, wbicii slumld 
be only the oriianieiit ol tlnir belia'iour, 
the sole iiile ol ilieir a' lioiis. Moraln^ 
lias notbing to do m the case, (whatever 
piitciisii iis they may make to it.) v'li,. li 
tciu Ill's im I) , t,t to polob over tl.- ir la lia- 
v.our, but to la-ml! iii.siealL »<...d; not to 
di-. fWIjO tiieir pas^iciis, but !-. a. t the la I- 
ti 1 i.t them. I In pas'i.iu, loi ii.s. i.-i e, < i 
malice, IS eq.ially siroue. ms-niiie in- n ol a 
retim'd i-diicaiioii, as m tlios..- v.b-. ba-.- 
waiiUfl tlial a-.l'aiit'ige • the only i!:i r- 
cnce is. the Jormer ha;.' 'vitli aweil-.-.'ed 
mai)ce and a courtly .".nii.i-iiy, wii. reas 
tlie hatred of ihe l.iit. ;■ m mi>re frank and 
tii^isseniided ; it di'i !iar.,es ihilf, which 
that of the li/iiner never di.ss. m unsu-m- 
ly, senrrilolls, and oiuragei i.s lan'*u:itj;(’. 
i'or the «i.aliin;.: ol men’s tii'.u.;hts ditici's 
just as ihe el.idnhi; ol ttieir laaliis; does, 
ariording to their clirtive.-it ranks ■ tl;c 
yulg.ir eloihe rlmr thoughts, just as they 
do thiir peison.s. in the most homely and 
<iitt.rse iiitire; wlicieas men of CO ml i- 
to ex-loihc ihvrfrsj; which arc often as cor- 


nipt as those of the former, in agcntcclcr 
dress and more delicate apparel. V'ice is 
the same in both ; in the one it is an open 
sepulchre, foul, noisome, and unsightly; 
in the other, it is a sepulchre w hited over 
and beaiuitied ; what is offen.'.ivc is care¬ 
fully removed out ol sight, and nothing 
appears, vvharcver may be beneaih, but 
what conveys genteel and polite ideas, 
'I'his is all those pel: (-n.s mean, if they 
have any sotilod meaning, (as far as one 
can jiidgt fiom their practice,) who have 
no i-egaid toi (.’luLiiaiuiy, but yet arc ad- 
vocaies for the beamy ofviiine. It is to 
j.ractise some virtues, or i at her to put on 
Iuc appearance of some virtues, such as 
"I neiosiiy, courage, ivc. because they are 
becoming, genteli, and reputable, give 
tln ni a considerabie. figure, aud bespeak 
an elevation of mind answerable to their 
dignity: in the im-an lime, they leave 
others undone, .sui.lv as humility, faith, 
meekiies.s, and abstinence, though as much 
founded upon leasonas any other viitnes, 
merely Iiecause they have the inisfortunc 
to be unfashic.liable, 'riiey do not so 
much detest vice, ])ropeily speaking, as 
what Is low, Vulg.ir, ami unbecoming in 
e.K'b vice, as 1 observed Uforo in that of 
malice, and might give, many more in- 
stanec.s. Di-ccticy is the idol wbieb en¬ 
grosses all tlicit liomage, exclusive of tfue 
gi miiiio inwaril vniue. And if that lie 
llic ea..e, they may he said to do just as the 
lieatlieiis did, who sai liticed to the graces, 

1 lit I'.d not .live the (iod ot heaven and 
eaitb. Til! ) do not al.stain trom sin as 
mb, but l.om -in under sm j) niodihca- 
Lms as ni:u-.e it sboiking.md inconsistent 
wall tine ni'iiners, 

AUer ail, 1 will rioi duiy,tlnit tht' head 
o* !■ liii /'v i/»'<. i{t !il, '.v/zo can /./mw it t It 
mi ta’s-melt noiions for nalities, as 
some talk aii l wiite about chance, for¬ 
tune, arid neccsviiy, ms if ihey had an 
actual vx'bU iici. It muj soiniliinos ima- 
giric.^vvhnt is a nu re notional oeauty of 
virliie, \ )r. a beauty ihstinct from its ad¬ 
vantages, to be something real and sub- 
staniial. Ir may form u /Itieidea, and 
tliui bill in love with its own creation. 
J'or eiitlnisijiMn (bus not confine itself to 
religion. It e.xtetiils itself to virtue and to 
cvvry tiling else. Our notions generally 
take, a tincture from our temper And 
men whose (jlovviiig and romantic iniaj;i- 
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nation maki-'i i'laio s.'ns<* I'-'t uid tasteless 
folhem, svilldisnli>!i u ^ a inonility :is 
the Christian, ss’'. .. is founded on plain 
sober sense : they must iinrip:(! to tlicin- 
scives somethin,’ rapiurotis and ecstatic ; 
and whci^hcy mert with no object of 
this kind % the ii.ituiv of tliines, they 
strikeout one fo: ihemH-lvcs by the heat 
of a prolific fancy. Rapt up into tlie 
airy regions of visions aiul chiinorai, 
where they walk in a \ain slu-w and please 
themselves in vain, iliey look down witli 
ilisdaiu upon mi'aner mortals of a co.»l( r 
tarn, w!io folhiw iinatfeeted \irtue upon 
solid'’loiind. Sanguine men are'•eldiun 
content will) things as tbev are; lo take a 
liking to them, they iii^st on igiia'lj< aii- 
ties which they have not. ',•■■1 iliiis 
some may, fw aiii,'lit I know, have ■ 
beyiiid ihe verge nf cool rie'''n, ai.n 
workeil llieinkKe.- up iiiioan • iitlin'-i’i-iic 
ardour for Virtue, l»y the hiip oi 1 knoiv 
not what vi'-ioiiary a i l iilMnii'i('->iril 
rhanns, wlii'di they have snpi’.o-id i! to 
liave, without any view to ns real (\''il- 
lericies, the advantages iilniiijs h.-r-'an.l 
hereafter. 'I'lielnv ai ry of the allair lies 
here: they feel a warmlh of soul, when 
they have been Kiiig < onteinplatiii- ihe 
fair idea of virlue; oow lln v iinajiie 
that it is th('beauty of virine, all lovdy 
in it'-elf, vvhieli warms tliein ; and ihai 
that must bn sonutiima rial, intt vision¬ 
ary, which e.m im[iarf a re.d waimtii . 
whereas there is notliini; leal bnt tlu Kr- 
nientand glow of the im.i'yni.e’Kin. wineli 
always t;iki-s (ire by i!w. Ilmj, very loiei 
upon any object, jn-'iiims. however,of 
this lovely fivncy me very nn-e; llie gi'o s 
of our sjH'i u’s arc not sU'CepoIile of so (me 
an ciithiisia.'in. 

The gi'iieralily of men, who pnuiid lo 
morality indi’i’endently ol n'lignmeexia pi 
those ill whom (he oiinnid yooiiix -is ol 
their nature gels the liellerof iln- badm-s 
of their principles,j arc such a-. Ii.ive sin- 
tlied 'and practised the art ot Iminf e;i-y 
and agreeable, without iiu-ommoilmg 
themselves, or denying lliemselve:, any 
pleasure within bounds, 'riiedilfereiicebe- 
iwecii the vulgar and them (■on^l-ls in ihis, 
that theIbriner, like luarhle iii the block, 
retain a native ruggedness, whereas the 
latter liave an equally iin(>enetrable, Init a 
iiKirc smooth and polished hardness of 
hdtirt. Cheap favours, an iasignilicaii 


easinc«s of good-manners, and all the out¬ 
side of benevolence, you may expect 
from thorn : but <lo not expect from 
them any solid and material services; do 
not expect that any thing you can say 
should touch their hearts, or that they 
will do any thing which cviincs warm frftm 
llienei*. Tin ir jiretended benevolence ks 
soniewlMt like the religion of ,hc Phari¬ 
sees, who were insipidly exact, and fri¬ 
volously pimctiul, in liiile iinconeerning 
nieeiiis, such as I tilling inint, miii^nnd 
cti/iiiiii/i, but neglected the -drightit"!' mat- 
Uit of the lad', such as judgment, mercy, 
and truth ; and to both may he applied 
our Saviours saying, Time ought ye to 
/line done, and not to leave the other 
luiJnnc. Jlenevolence, any further than 
it I-, eoiivtitiiti'iiiiil, in most of those whO' 
di- kuin all piety and divotion, is a Iiiib 
-.' ir iiug'.void, of vvhicli vve hearagreat 
(leal ID llieir convei'-alion, lull see little 
11, iit'ihiii111 their pra.'lice. Is there a 
ni.iii vilio, iliougli a stranger to piety, 
VIL, wilhout 1)1 ing mi'-led by caprice or 
o'l- ii'iiiioM, goes Oil in a legtilar, uinlorm, 
liaiuiii il pr.iclice oi doing good ; who, 
iMisd a! 'Ve the common wants ol life, 
liM Is till miseries of lus lellow-creatutvs 
with a,most as much sensibility as if ho 
knew Ijv (Aperieiiee what it vv.is lo want; 
an I nlievi.s (hem with all the bounty of 
olio who is not alraid lo want himself? 
SiK h a mail would not he jarj'ront the 
kingdom ot hvavi'n. But 1 am alrtiid, 
,sii( Il a cleu,icier is, for the most part vi¬ 
sionary and iiimantic. Wo run from'one 
(xtroim: to another ; and benevolence 
wiiliiuit piily, lo winch it :s closely al- 
lio.l, is I imiiiumly as inucii mere pre- 
loiioe and hypoei isy, as piety without be- 
nevolem e was during the time of thegr^nd 
n bollioii. Thoii men vvitc for giving 
u^tiiy to (oil/, williiHil shewing goud-dif! 
to nit n. or promoting peace upon earth : 
and, siiu'e lhat time, some have set tip a 
priiK iph’ ol morality and good-wlll to 
iiiaii, e.sc'.usi'e of alldovolioil and lioniago 
to the Peity. Both are inseparably 
united; and what tiod and ivason have 
joined ro'jetiier, let noi man put asunder. 
But folly, like matter, is continually 
shiiting I'hc scene, and subsisting under 
dillereiit modifications. It is the fiite of 
some people to be governed by a set of 
vvonls without any detenhinate mcmiing 
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annexed to them. Seeking the LonU 
when in#n wciv inviiging the nation, v\as 
not more a cant t<'rm and nu ic jaraoii, 
than theagrmihlf holt sound of bui< vo- 
l^be is, generally sfK-aking, at present, 
without that whit li must bo the basis of it, 
an affettionato io'o of (iod. A man may 
indo< d do gf>otl occasionally without any 
principle, the %ciybrutis doing several 
acts that arc juatirii.lly gi od ; Imt to be 
habiluiiily good, to be all of a piece, and 
cohsistLiit throughout, tlicre must be a 
iixed princ iple of goodness woven into the 
soCil. And he that will not do good to 
hisfellow-cnatures f(»r the sake of God 
who created him, cannot, consistently 
with reason, be obliged to do it upon 
other motives. To lessen therefore our 
love of CiocI, is to weaken our love of 
mankind. ihatCiod would [ luce to his 
own account w'lalever was dom lor ins 
sake to our dislu sMi! brethren, is a mo¬ 
tive to do good .IS much siiptnor to all 
others, as he himself is to all oilier 
bemgs. 

An excellent CIrcciaa histoiian, who 
lived belure those [uineipits ol ineli- 
gion had gotu.n tooling in Home, to 
♦which he asciibes the ruin of his own 
coinniy, has an ob'-eivation very appo¬ 
site lo my |)]esint |>urpos> 1 sliali 
beg leave to irunscnbc- it, as 1 lind it 
translated by a very eminent writer. 

“ See now the ditleience,” (/. c. between 
4 strict observance ot religion and u 
disregard to It.) “ In (Greece, he that is 
** intrusUd with the pitblii'k inone^,” (to 
other niuUeis.) “ lliougii it be but 
“ ofapiugle talent, iiud though he gives a 
tenipiJ security, (Aiiiiot he hioughr to 
“ discharge his engagements: while 
atuoffg the llomans the mere religion ot 
an oath keeps those, win in the putdic 
administiatioii, or in the foreign in.- 
gociations, have vast sums money 
** paasing through iheir hand, from vio- 
“ lati' gthiir hemour and uprigJitncss. 

Aiid wheicds ill otln I places,” (where 
irrcligh n prevails), “ it is rair to find a 
** mail who keeps his hands clean ; on 
the contruryjj among the Homans, it 
** is <is rare lo hud an^ oilending iii this 
** kind." 

Ihus far this writer, from whose 
country Uiose veiy irreligious notions 
wore sooh otWr ihuroducea into Rome, 


whic.h, in process of time*, proved destryc* 
tive lo it too. 

1 shall close this discourse with the fol¬ 
lowing renruirk, ^iz. '1 hat though a man 
should violate seunc, or eve-n all, the social 
dunes, yet as long as a n^gaijl- to the 
Dt'itv was noiejinte extinct in ^itn, there 
would In'.SIill some* hold lo b<*Taki'n, and 
some faint hopes of rc'claiiuing him,'' Tho 
root of virtue (tor the tear of the hard 
iltfhr h(g/nniitg of Kimloni) is still in tlio 
ground ; and it may yet pul forth again, 
tlibugh several of the considerable 
biautlies have bt'cn maiiTU'd and top|)cd 
off. but whin a revert'niial awe of hi» 
iNIaker is quite wo'ii our ami deface'd, 
then imletd the axe is laid unto the 
rout of the tree : the very foumlation, 
tipon which fhe hopes ot umemiment' 
coutil be Vmilt, is (li'str(.>yed : his leco- 
vt'r^ is elesjH'iate, and lus ruin sealed ; 
there is noiliiiig le-ft to e'urb him from 
vice', and bring him hack again to the 
practice eif virtue. 

S E n M O N LXIX. 

r»y .Ti'jei,.Mi.\ii .Seed, M. A. 

Ill dor ol l-'iiliniii iu U.inepstiiir, nint fate Fellow 
ot Qiii I'lPs College, Oxtoi'd. 

Ilcljo'itiua Ple'iisurcs productive of 
llie groale'st J iappinuss. . 

Hrov. iii. 17. 

Ilir naj’s are nn}'s of pleasantness. 

Till’, luii)ule.'iit [lassions, sueh as anger 
and reve'iige, are disagreeable* to our na- 
turf, bee ause tliey are ojeen and declared 
eiu lilies tei our lepose : tlie'V alarm the 
soul at tlie ir first insurreetiem, and after- 
warels coniinaiul it with an ovi'ilivaring 
tjramiy. ilut pleasure steals upon us by 
iiiseiisi^e elegrees, sniuuihs its passage to 
tbe heart by a ge ntle* and insiuuaurig aei- 
(Iress, and sotteiis and disarniH the semi of 
all ils stri ii_,th. It is more therefore* lo 
be guarded against, as being more deia- 
gcious, and what we have a greater incli¬ 
nation to. To aim us then against the do 
ceittulnc-ss of unlaw tul sensual deliglits, 

1 have chosen the words of Solomon, 
which set before us t£ic genuine and sin* 
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cere pleasure which religion atforUs: Her 
vaayi art uwi-s of pleai^antiiess. lu dis¬ 
coursing on which words I sluillcncieuiour 
to sliew, 

I. First, .That the pleasiin's of reli¬ 
gion and virtue are superior to ibc plea¬ 
sures of Ui^unimal life; and, 

H. Secondly, How necessarily those 
must-be disappoinU'd, who place their 
happiness in any thing exclusive of reli¬ 
gion and virtue. * 

First then 1 am to shew, that the plea¬ 
sures ot religion anil virtue arc superior to 
the pleasures of the animal life. 

And here we e\pect to he told In the 
meu of pleasure, that spiritual satiaaelioiis 
are nothing hut the pi.uUlrt of an ovir- 
heated tkiiey, and more eiilliusiii. 011 . 
lJur we except against them a-, very in- 
emupetent judges. ^ A giuid man, by 
tasiiijg the pleasnns of sense, as tar as 
they ail* coasisienl with reason, is very 
well ({uuliiied to lorni a true estimate of 
thoin. lint the si’iisual man, b} being an 
utter stranger to religion, is no more able 
to ipakc a Jud^iiaeiit ot the s.uistaelion it 
yields, that a man of 110 lasti* is to pass a 
decisive \erdiot upon tla* eh gincies I'l 
poetry, or an idiot upon a poiai of philo¬ 
sophy. 

Dismissing him tljereforo as an iiujiro- 
per judge, we appi-al to the virtuous tor 
the superiority ol rational di lights ; whe¬ 
ther others arc not for tlie most part 
eithcT idle divei-sions to lull our uiif|uiet 
thoughts to sleep, to sooth the niiiul into 
a forgetfulness of itsdl, and to make 
life pass away nnperreived : or rather, 
whetlier they are not luinuUuous Jovs, 
that pul us 111 a ferment, and give ilie 
soul t<x> sudden and violent emotiou|, 
Whereas virtuous pleasures produce a se¬ 
rene and lasting coniposiiie of mind; 
they satisfy but never satiate. '1 hey 
flow not, like a torrent, with a short¬ 
lived noise and impetuosity ; but like a 
pcacetui river in its own etiaiinel, strong 
without violence, and gentle without ditll- 
ness. 

But what am I going to prove—^thtil 
he who strives to resemble God in holi¬ 
ness and ])uriry, must have superior grati- 
ficatious to him who makes himselt like 
the beasts that perish I A man that is 
sunk into brutaitty jitay indeed 4eny that 


those delights must be the highest whicA 
are seated in the highest and noblest part '• 
of us, the soul: but all the world besides' 
will own, that the joys which spring from 
a di'itomperi^d appetite, and are acc6m»‘ 
pauietl with a feverishness of desire, 
are iniinitcly inierior to those of a well* 
rogul.ir»*d mind, and a conscience voii' 
of offence towards God and toward* 
man, 

\\\' see in several instances, that men 
prefer their reputation before the grotiti- 
cation of a brutal appetite, when put i]& 
competition with eaih other; and thought 
fri'i* from conscience, tiny are yet slaves' 
to fame. Now the pleasuu; ot a good 
name IS seated in the mind ; it comes 
trom SI nsaiion bui reflection. 1'hey ovvn 
then, that an intellectual good is prefer¬ 
able to the gross indulgcni OS of the ant- 
inalfife. Hut it reputaiioii, which is but 
the sliadow of vimie, claims die ascend- 
atil and superiority over si'iisual eiijoy- 
ineiiis; certainly virtue, whuh is the 
subslaiice Itself, oii:ihl to lake place of 
them ill the true and inipurtial estimate df 
things, 

I would gl.iilly persuade the voluptuary ^ 
to trv an exp, rinient, and then tell me, 
when lie has I heiiilied the worthy, and 
relieved the di-tivssed by some well- 
placed ait ol cl-aiiry, whether the tson- 
sciousiiess of having made an human 
heart to ainec Jor jon, and tfic Idashig 
ol him that xi iis ready to ptn.t/i come 
upon him, did not impart a more liberal, 
manly, and unalla^ed compluceitcy, tbna 
ail the cln'aling blaiuii'<hmeiits and allgre- 
iiicnis of sense. 'I’lie latter arc the plea¬ 
sures of the Ijrutc ; whereas the fomer 
are the pleasures of the nun, shall t^iy ? 
r.itln rot good angels, nay even of ?vod, 
who, wanting aoihing hiinself, supplies 
tin; wants of eveiy oiher being. And 
what eun more transport, what can more 
ennoble the soul, than to be so U'lnpenrtc, 
as to have as few wants as possible in^r- 
selves; an*I yet so chai'ituble as to do M 
much good as possible to others ? 
markable instance ot this dLsinterestcd vir¬ 
tue, and the superior .saiisiaction ihat at¬ 
tends grc.it and worthy actiuiiH, we have 
in the generous Scip>o, who, in theiiHpotti 
of youth, returned his fair capuv.^ a- mas- 
tcr-piaca of beauty, to hef fitti^ hus- 
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band and parent?, whom conquest gave 
him an absoliife right, to, in the opinion 
of the heathen wnild.'*^ When he refused 
a considerahle sum of gtilcl, whirli was 
offered by the parents ; and when at last 
consenting to aeecpt of if, at their repeated 
instances, he delivered it as apart of her 
dowry to her spouse; I desire to know, 
whc’ttier the C(/iumen(lalio]).s whieh his 
own heart gave him, seconded with the 
praises <»f an husband and parents, <leli- 
vored from their jealous apprehension'., 
did not inspire him with a greater exul¬ 
tation of delight tljiiii the possession of 
an injured woman could have afforded. 
Their praises were the sincere tribute of 
grateful hearts, and flowed from the full¬ 
ness <>f their souls ; and nothing could be 
more acceptable to Sri|)io's ingenuous 
mind, e.xcept the consciousness of ,,the 
beauty of his own action ; wliereas the 
thoughts of wounding the honour of a 
noble family, and the peace of aged jia- 
rents, must have da'-hed his enjo^nu nls, 
and lendered them distasti-ful. 'I'his de¬ 
licate sentiment of Seipio was attended 
with much truer anti more solid sa- 
I tisfaction than any sensual gratification 
could have been ; it u as the pleasure of 
reason, which will Ix'ar repeating in the 
mind, and improves upon reflection. 

On the contrary, where the gross af¬ 
fections take place, they leave little room 
for virtue; they tarnish the lustre of the 
best actions, and make a man uncusy and 
dissatisfied with himself, l or he that is 
good by halves, labours under a perjivtiia I 
discord of life; he is agitated aMcrnately 
by sentiments of unlawful pleasure and 
piety,' and pa.s!>rth his life in a perpetual 
round'of following and (undeniniiig the 
same things. On the one hand, the re 
mainders of virtue and c«inscieiice cinl u- 
ter the sweets of vice ; and, outlie other 
hand, the practice of \ire palls the relish 
of virtue and spiritual delights. I Ic is 
neither brute enough to indulge his ap¬ 
petites without remorse, nor man enough 
to govern them. Hence he. is at-perpetu¬ 
al variance with himself, having just re¬ 
ligion enough to make him uneasy, but 
notenou|^to make him happy. 

that is divided between piety 
and si|f^ is like one that lives on the con- 
^ncs of'tifo mighty contending states; 


his breast i.s a constant seat of war ; and' 
he is sometimes under the dominion of 
virtiK', and sometimes under the tyranny 
of vice ;*\vhereas a person of advanced 
piety, like one that lives in the inmost 
pait of^ic country, enjoys a secure and 
uftmole.stvd situation of soul. 

'I hus does uneasiue's liaiint the man, 
that, like a person struck with the dead 
))ahy, IS part dead aiu^purt alive; and 
tliuv It w'ill disquiet him, till his consci- 
en e bi'comes seared as it were with a 
hot iron, and he thinks tlune is no dif- 
lereiice bi-tweeii g(»od and evil; and to lie 
jiersuaded of this, is as dillicult as to be¬ 
lieve there is no Ciod. 

lJut to take a right estimate of a man 
of jileasure, we should view him in the 
last stage of life. C^ood (>od ! how con¬ 
temptible lux’s he, ajl^oar to the world, 
and 1 dare say, even to himself, when lie 
has no more tlnit spriglitliness anJ out¬ 
ward form which raised the admiration of 
the unthinking; nor that virtue, and 
knowledge which is necessary to gain the 
esteem of the w'ise. \Vhen young (how¬ 
ever inconsiderate tind inconsiderable in 
himself) he might lie fancied for a port 
stupidity and a sprightly impertinence; 
some bright senleneo in favour of infide¬ 
lity, or piece of ridicule in contempt of 
religion, might nieit with the applaisc 
of his ingenious acquaintance, who would- 
be apt enough to stare upon him with a 
f(K)lish face of praise. But the gaiety of 
youth being gone olV, he must wear out 
the remainder of his days undistinguished 
and iiegleete-i ; not daring to be alone ; 
alihorriug liis ewn company; listless and 
uneasy at the pre.sent, he has no ph'asuro 
iuerellectiiig upon what is past, nor in the 
prospei t of ain thing to coni<‘. 

If he has an ample I'orUine, riches, it 
is true, may command an insipid com¬ 
plaisance ; a lorm.il htintagc and cere- 
iiioiiious professions of respect ; and 
teach a servile world to speak a language 
foreign to their hearts. But where true 
merit is wanting, riches can never procure 
an afl’ectionate esteem, an undisseinbled 
love, the tribute which virtue alone can 
either expect or deserve. 

Hence it is that men of this stamp are 
continually complaining that the times artv 
much altered for the worse; because th^ 
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sprightliness of their youth roprcsonlt il 
every thing in the most engaging light, 
and when people are pleased with theiii- 
sei\cs, they are apt to be soISivitli all 
around them ; the face of nature briglitens 
up, and the sun shines with n morjjj agree¬ 
able lustre? But when old age Iftis cut 
them-olF from the ei>ji<yments ihey so 
much delighted in, and habitual vic'- has 
given them a disrelish of the only true 
pleasure, aV/o-sc lettj xvif/iirs not, and 
whose verdure remains in the winier i>f 
our days ; no wonder, that a soul thus dis- 
tempen-d, should view e\ery object on its 
dark side : the change is not in the times, 
but in themselves, who liave been for¬ 
saken by those gratilicdtions, which they 
could not be pi evaded with to forsake, 
liow much otherwise is it with the vir¬ 
tuous, who have laid up an iiiexhau'-tible 
fund of pleasures against old age! the 
current of whose virtm* still in< rcasiiig as 
it runs along, hecomes more strung aiul 
vigorous the nearer it a|>|)roaclies to the 
oceati of eternity. But lliis tilings me 
to shew, 

Secondly, How ne< issarily lima* imi'-t 
be ilisappoinled, who jdace ihcn happi¬ 
ness in any thing e\i lusive ot i< hgion and 
virliic. 

When we lirst make our onlranee into 
the world, we are too ,ipt to foim san¬ 
guine notions and g.indy mospeets of 
bliss; a thousand UiMiii.int siv.us pri-- 
sent themselves to our view. But !»» ihat 
lime we reach the noon ot hie, expeii- 
cnceof tlie world, lre<iiieiit ciosst;, and 
disappointments, call home our stia iLriiii'f 
thoughts, lower our notions of liappim ss, 
and reduce them to a just sense ot liniigs ; 
to what is really attainable in tliis statp ; 
which is at best i for any length of time) 
not true pleasure, but rather a freedom 
from pain. 

And if a man, at the close of life, 
WMjre to make an impartial estimate, I 
doubt he would think his sulh-rings 
more than equivalent to his enjoyments ; 
he would be unwilling, were the choice 
given him, to tread the. same round over, 
and to measure life back again. 

Few w'lli deny this as ki the poor, 
whose daily labour serves for litih' *‘Ise 
but to git their da‘y bread, and their 
daily bread just refreshes and strengthens 
then) to.undergo their daily labour. 


But the rich, you will say, have much 
fairer pretensions to happiness. IXers 
then we may expect to (ind it, if any 
where: and yet they ddfer from othen 
more in shew than reality ; and perhaps 
ttieir pa^sions, being mure imp^unaia 
and eianioious in their demands, in pro- 
lioition to ilie superiority of their lor- 
tuiii-, may make them only more pom¬ 
pously w ri’tehed than the vulgar, (ircat- 
iicss, by making pleasure liimiliar to them, 
fi.ittens their lelish for it ; but gives a 
kei-ncr edge to every pain, which they 
must fed as wi ll as others : it dulls their 
(‘iijoymenis, but points and quickens the 
sense ot anguish and utl'ronts. Indeed 
they may with application pursue this or 
that new pleasure, they may be fond for 
a while of a new acquisition; but when 
the glo.ss of novelty is onre worn oft', the 
transition is viry natural from fondness to 
indilfi rence: and that liecomc-.) tasteless 
and insipid to them, which they before 
so alleetionaiely Coveted, 'I'he eagerness 
of desire heiiig over, we find that our 
reason was but the dupe of our imagina¬ 
tion, which hud painted things bigger 
than th<‘hie. Hence there is a restless 
agnation in our mi.uls. siiil craving some- 
ihingnew, still imsatiMitvl with it when 
pvissesseil. lienee v,e are continually 
shiiiiiiii the SCI nc, expecting that happi¬ 
ness liom avaridyot enjoyments which’ 
we cannot tiiul in any one ot ihom. All 
fi'ii /ii(/'.v niti luio the sea, soys the 
Wise. Man, i/c/ m the sat mt full: just 
so, llmiigli all '•artliiy pleasures should 
centre in oiie <-(>nl, yet would not that 
soul hehliid.ind surislied ; because us 
the soiil i,> a '•piiiiiial being, nothing but 
s|iiritiial pleasnii-) can, in piopriely of 
sp'ech, be siiilabie to its nature, and pro- 
poriioneil to its grandeur. Hence that 
gieat king, at'tir be had travelled through, 
and cuijoiisly suiveyed every region of 
pleasure, returneil at last to virtue, the 
native country of the soul, in which 
only she ctmld dwell with satisfaction. 

Here then the mistake lies ; pcofdein 
their eiiquirios after happiness place it on 
improper objects ; they arc looking for it 
abroad, and have recourse to a thousand 
diversions and amusements, whilst it is 
only to be found at home, in, tho right 
use of reason; in passions w^U regulated 
and directed ; in a dcligblful sclf-consci- 
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oumcss in having done all the good in our 
power ; in having cni])lf*y(*<l our time to 
rhc glory of (iod, and thu Loni'/it of inan« 
kind. 

but if happiness be the exercise of our 
faculties upon proper objects, that fctircly 
must be the noblest happiness when our 
minds arc oxercisx-d upon the noblest ob> 
jects. 

How comes it then, that this great truth 
is gt'ncrally {)Verl(x*ke<l—that those espe¬ 
cially, who mako the puisuit of happi¬ 
ness the great business of their li\es ; that 
those, wlio sliould command a more spa¬ 
cious prospect by standing upon higher 
grouiui, and enjoying a mon* commo¬ 
dious situation In (he world, au* yet as 
dead to all siiilimeiits of }>iety us llie 
tnea’nest peaatuil, or most illilerato ift'e- 
chanirf >\ by,, the drudgery oi business 
cannot more efl'ectually sink and ilebase 
the mind of the ialter, than a constant 
circle t>f gay follies does that of the 
former; for iven innocent amusements, 
when too often repeati’d, and too much 
indulged, tio as cirettuully destroy true 
piety as sensn.il pleasures iliemsi Ives : l>e- 
cause the mind, by being fixed on tulles, 
is disabled and indisposed for gn ater aiul 
mot^ important business. 'J liese diver¬ 
sions, however innocent in ihem-elv^ s, 
may-’yet, by an e.xcess of them, become 
criminal, as they are attended with Mry 
bad consequences ; as they destroy all 
manliness ot soul, and oceasion that levity 
of temper, whicli exptises us to tlie in- 
rbKi^ of lemptatii'in, and makes us ''Us,. 
ceptjblc oi ill niipres.sions. When sbadik 
UC8S, anchorage of the soul, is oiiee 

lost, becomes tlie sport of the pas¬ 

sions, and is carried away with every 
witid. 

this fountain, from that ania/ing 
foll^of our great ones, in running alter 
every public entertainment, how trilling 
and ridicuhius soever it may be, has flow¬ 
ed that fashionable indifference and disre¬ 
gard for evefy thing that is si'rious and 
sacred. The day which is more imme¬ 
diately sot apait for the service and wor¬ 
ship of God, is generally profaned: and 
an habl^d^anung li.is e.xtiiiguished every 
Sentiniiii0 of devotion. Nor dot's the 
misforAfae end here : inferiors are proud 
to form tht mselves upon the model Arf 
thtir superiors ; and when those who 


are bound by all the 'tics of gwtitude to 
that God who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy, to advance the interests 
of religftm, and to eiilaa-ge its empife^. 
stamp a credit upon vice and iiTc%ion, 
by this means a gate is opclied.to all man^ 
n't! of profaueiicss ; men commonly think¬ 
ing it some excuse for their crimes, if 
they can plead the example of their bet¬ 
ters in tuvourofthem. * 

What then? will someone say; is this 
your way to happiness ? Must we bid 
adieu to all diM-rsioiis ? lly no means. 

I would not be undevstoou to deci|y 
arnusimriits in giticrai; 1 only condenm 
them, when they take up too much pf oiiC 
time, and interfere with nobler pursuits : 
lor ceroiinly wc were not placed in this 
world, like the leviathan in the deep, only 
to take our plt^tlHle therein. Thire* are 
dutu’s to be |><’rlormed by us ; ami, as a 
motive to our obi dunce, tlie great law- 
givei has iiiaiic tliese duties and our hap¬ 
piness eoieisunt with lachotlur; they 
go hand in hiiiiil, and the pleasure which 
resnlis iVoiii virtue is siillicient recommen¬ 
dation ol It lo onr praeiici:. Whoever 
relicMil the iiuligmt without idling with¬ 
in hinii-ell the gixato.si complacency and 
satislaciioii ? Compare the pleasures of 
sohiiety anil teiiipeiauco with those of 
noting and e.\ces.s ; the sweet sleep of la¬ 
bour uiitl iiKlustry with the broken and 
ilisiui bed sUiiiibeisof iiiletiess and lu.\ury, 
and irasoii will soon convince you which 
(lesi rv e ■> 1(» liave tlie prefereni'e. 

We may iheulore lay it down as a 
max ini of u'ldoubied truih, that none is 
a greater epi..uie lhan the true sincere 
C'hnstian; none arc greater sell-deniers 
tliaii the ahandoned in pleasure ; as they 
eiil lluiiiM'lMa off from the most valuable 
eiijo.vmeiils ; us they contract a littleness 
of soul, and adislell^h and insensibility 
to eviiy ginerous sentiment to humanity 
and goodness ; as they must. be obliged- 
to a tliousand trifles to fill up the mighty 
void oftiioughl, to shut out that importu¬ 
nate intruder sell-rcfloction, and to .keep- 
off thatsullcmiess wlueh must come upon 
a mind conscious of no intrinsic worth { 
and when some years, each more dot. 
and insipid than atictlicr, arc thus spent,, 
they^have no reason to V 4 lue this 
but merely because they are afraid of' l( 
future. 
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The conclusion of all is, happiness con¬ 
sists in ow placing it upon true and pro¬ 
per ohjects. Wc hayeseen, that the hint 
of thtfesh, the hst ^ the e^|€s^^ and the 
pride of. life, cannot secure it to us. Let 
us thcf^rc Seek lor it when; it is only to 
be found, in the practice of virtucltnd r^ 
Jtgion. And pure and vndefikd religion 
is this, to relieve the distressed, to liave 
an imiversal charity for all men, and to 
keep ourselves unl/puttedfrom the world. 

SERMON LXX. 

By John Tottie, D. D. 

Canois^f Chi'Ut Church, and Arcbdcacou of 
Worcester. 

Ridicule, so far as it affects Religion, 
considered and censured. 

SPeteu, iii. 0 . 

Knowing this first, that there sh.ill come in the 
last d.iys scollurs. 

It would be a great point osiined in the 
cause of truth, ii ue co ild onct- poisnade 
men to reason calmly and dispas'>ioiiately 
about it; if they could bo brought to de¬ 
bate oh things serious in a serious man¬ 
ner, and to govern all their impiirios, in 
matters of an allowed importance, by tin* 
rules of decency and sobriety. No man 
that » a real friend to ivligion, can be 
willing to oppose a rathmal examination 
into the truth of any opinions or doctiines, 
that tome recommended to us by ibe au¬ 
thority of so venerable a name : not only 
because this would be an impregnable se¬ 
curity to error, when- it had ever taken 
possession, but because the interest of truth 
itself must be injurctl by it; which may 
give room for suspicion, when it declim-s 
a,scrutiny, but will, like gold in the 
furnace, retain all its weight and purity in 
the tiiai, and shine even with a greater 
lustre for the severity c»f it. But then 
likewise every man who professes himself 
to be a free inquirer into relit’iuus con¬ 
cerns, should bring with him a mind duly 
dueiplined to render bis inquiries success¬ 
ful. Having laid in a proper store ofpre- 
tioui lutowltAig^ wininrwius.upd(u:suacL 


ing, he must be satislled of the vast- im- . 
portance of the matters ho is. about, toy 
take into consideration ; hcmu5l^^pproacii 
them with modesty and- reverence, exa* 
mine them with meekness and sincerity,' 
and judge of them with impartiality^ 
Those, who are already sattled in true re¬ 
ligious principles would not long be at va.^ 
riance with'such a disposition as ihi.s. But 
it is om: thing, to convince men who de¬ 
light in instruction, and another, (o pro- 
pure men to lx; capable of conviction. 
'I'his is a task of difficulty and labour in¬ 
deed. Tor whilst a levity of mind, an.af- 
fectatiou of novelty, an undistinguishing 
aversion to superstition, the self-sufficienCy 
of igiioraiue or superticial iiuiuiry, tlve 
prevalence of fashion, or contagion of evil 
acquaintance, and, above all, strong pre-. 
jiidice in favour of vieious habits, deter¬ 
mine men severally against the dortrines 
and dulu*<« of our holy religion,,how' shall 
we go about to explain or enforce cither 
th(' one or the otherIn vain to such un- 
believei's do we oppose the strength of 
reason and argument, when they lose all 
their force merely because they are ad¬ 
vocates for religion ; whilst, for the same 
reason, every little jilausibic plea ^{hat 
can lie urged in favour of infidelity i§.1ba- 
ressfd as a demonstration. And, to ag¬ 
gravate the misfortune, these are a gene¬ 
ration VO w isc in thcir own eyes, that as- 
they will not give ear to admonition, so 
neiiluT will tliey be prevailinf upojf to be 
silent; obstinate in error, they labour for 
proscl) tfs to it; like the deaf adder, they 
will not hear the voice of thechafnter,. 
and the poison of it is under their lips. 
It is notw’ith.standing ourduty, with -what¬ 
ever success it may be attended, to per¬ 
severe in rceommonding the interests of 
Christ and his religion, by the foi'ce of 
our doctrine, and by the example of dur 
lives ; and especially it behoves us, since 
w'c place the succtvss of ;our cause upon - 
the truth of it, that w e neither tlefend it-- 
ourselvc.*! in such a manner as to weaken 
it, nor suffer our adversaiies to overthrow- 
it by subtlety and stratagem ; and that, at- 
we may be sure, they can be furnished, 
w’ith no arguments against us from, right- 
reason, so we suffer them not, without 
detection,.to substitute, faitacietln th^ 
room, 
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It falls not within my prosnit dosign, 
to enumerate or dislinguish by their seve¬ 
ral kinds all the .-uts of false reasoning by 
which they pervert the judgnii'iif of man¬ 
kind, seduce the illiterate and unwary 
and even soinetitnes perplex the (hligont 
and more learned inquirer. As .sophistry 
is their science, it must be owned that 
some of them are great proficients in it, 
and can turiiiih out exanijdis to e\ery 
rule. Hut my te.xt eonfiiu's me to the 
consideration of a pariieiilar arlifiee, 
which, thougii it lias iittletodo with reason, 
and rarely with the appearance of it, has 
perhaps done more mischief in general to 
true religion, than e\ery otlu r i raft be¬ 
side ; 1 mean that of mockery and ridi¬ 
cule. And I am sujipcwted in this asst'r- 
Iion by an author of great name, who, 
though he has loudly d«'clared I imsi’lf an 
advocate for tin- tree use 'ifthem upon all 
subjects, yet semis to think, that if they 
had but been seasonably applied, tiny 
might have crushed ClirisHaiiil) in its in- 
tanry. “ He never heard that the anci¬ 
ent Ileathens (tliotigh the irreliinous part 
ot them had long bei'ore tried tin* same 
method, nn«iicc<'.ssfiillv it set ms, against 
someot their own pliilos(»jjhorsJ were so 
welladeistHl in their ill purpo-e e>f sup¬ 
pressing the Christian leligioii in its first 
rise, as to make use at any time of w hat 
he calls a H.'irtlcnu'w-fair method ; but 
this he is persuarted of, that lied tin- truth 
oi the gospel been any way .-urmouiit- 
able, they would haw l»id inin b lairer 
tor the sileneing ir, if they h id ,.lntsi; 
to bring our primitive Iwimdeix ep >n the 
stage in a pleasanter way than ih.it of 
bear-skins and pitch-barn fs ; and lu- 
apt to think, that if the Jews lual fried 
their wit aiul inaliee this way ugam''t 
our Saviour and his .\postl. s, tliey inigl>t 
possibly have done our icligion more 
harm than by all their oriier wavs of seve¬ 
rity/' Now though vve know that (Jhris- 
tianity is built upon a sure ioundatiun 
which can ncvi'r be removed, and ac¬ 
cordingly has fnjm the beginning sur¬ 
mounted the united i iVorts of mockery 
and persecution, (as Clirist liimself was 
clotlied with a robe of purjde, and hailed 
as a mdek-king, bi fore he was Iwl to 
hi« cruc^iou : and as .the apostles of 
Christ, werls jp.xposed to the. deri.sion as 
well M jto the cruelly of their enemies,) 


yet so far we must agree, that nothing has 
done or can do our religion greater harm 
than ridicule, in Jiitally subverting the 
faith of many, and vwakeningthatof more. 
A persuasion of the truth of this remark 
will be apt to make us startle a little at 
auothi'r of the same author's, which is 
not easily to be reconciled with this, and 
may desi rve to he taken into considera¬ 
tion. Tor in anotlier place hcvvould have 
ridicule to be the proper test of what is 
si riou-,, as gravity is of ridicule; because ' 
a sulijeet that will not bear raillery issus- 
pirious, just a.s a jest that will not bear a 
serious « \aininution is false wit." The 
reason of this he had given us befonx 
“ For that, says he, which can be shewn 
only in a certain light is questionable. 
Truth, it i.s supposed, may boar all lights; 
and one of those jirincipal lights or na¬ 
tural mediums by wbicli tilings are to be 
viewed in ordiT to a tliorimgli recogni¬ 
tion Is ridicule il.self; winch be calls that 
manm r of proof, l»y wbieli wc iliscern 
whalcvi r is li.ible li> just raillery in any 
subjeet.” 'Flic iiisinualioii dcsigiud isol>- 
vious, dial true n liginn c.m never sutler 
by ill's iimth'id, tb<'iig!i impi.stiiro may. 
Noi.. forasmuch as udicule is licre repve* 
soiifcd ill such a light as to rendc'rit upon 
all occ.T-ioMs imi oiily innnceiil but lau¬ 
dable, as being a suri- guiile to lead us to 
tlie kiiowlvdge of the truth, and anever- 
tuilmg test to try tin- worth of every prin- 
Liplc and opinion; and because an uc- 
(juu'Ci-ucc ill this nofioti may bt'attended 
with very fat.'! con.'equences, (even where 
the udicule ;■ as genteel as this author 
jdeases ; }i i,ualiiy lliat may in .some 
las,iK'iider it even more tlaiigcrous, as 
it engages the f.ivour of mankind to what¬ 
ever it accompanies,) 1 shall cmleavour 
in the remamiiig part of my discourse 
to sh‘-vv, 

I. That an inclination to ridicule is apt 
to lead nun; off from any serious inquiries 
at all: that it cannot in itself avail to the 
<iisrovery or the trial of religious truths ; 
and that (he practice of it is neither a pro- 
jier nor eftectual method to promote the 
interest of them. 

II. I shall observe how .those vvhopre-. 
tend most to tiiis talent ot ridicule do in . 
reality employ it; aud .shall expostulate 
with them a little upon their conduct. 

HI, lu order to render this discourse 
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jnfirc u^dul, I sluill briefly rocointiKnd 
Bonui mi'ajis of securing our religion and 
owi-selves against any attacks that may 
come from this quartB|| 

I. If, as 1 have hiitr'dowii in iny flrst 
observation, a fondness tor ridicule is apt 
to load men off from any serious inquiries 
at all, it will follow, that wc ought lu bci 
cautious how we indulge ourselves in a 
propensity or inclination to it; because, 
iillowing that it might he of service if 
properly applied, yit in all likelihood we 
never shall make that rigid application. 
And that the foregoing observation is just, 
experience will teach us, and reason may 
account lor what c.xpcrience teaclies us to 
be true. 

Forwhatevi'r qualities may be necessary 
to furnish men with a talent for ridicule, 
yet \vc shall almost universally llnd a le¬ 
vity ot mind to be tlie main sjning iliat 
sits in aiuion, as it disposes them to nier- 
I'iniont and lo'treat every thing ludicTou‘'ly 
tliat tails in their vvay. Aix! accmdingly 
we may observe, llial what ihos.*, wJio 
arc ffnnneii! in this character, seek ufti r 
and lalxmr lor, is only somelhiiig to be 
witty' iipcni ; and so hmd aie they ol' 
Bhewing their ahililies at a jest."that 
whenever it occurs, they tlu-ow it out, 
in ^e.ison or (>ul oi season ; at Irieiids, at 
religion, and on tiie m<.»l soleJiin oci a- 
sions. Nor indeed is it to be presumed, 
tiiat nun bigoited to tliis kiiid ot wii 
will ever Icise an opportiiiiily of exerting 
it; or that they will be rcstiaiiied in what 
they' say to proprie ty and elccciicy, when 
sprightliiie ss juiel hiimoiir is all that tlie-y 
aim at. It is e vidi-ni th.il men of this 
turn miut be impiiieiil, if not inc.qjabh', 
ol cool aiuisidnti' iVlIectioii, and nlll^t 
have a Iratne <>1 sj)!rit opjiosite to e’very 
tiling that IS grave and manly. They can 
iKietfiOJiioiv iiu liucel to, tlianlliey aie-eiua- 
lilied loi, sober inquiries. I'or liovv 
should they, think ye, pe-rph-x themselves 
with abstraetc'd rensomng-., with exami¬ 
nation e)f first priucijdcs, and jnusiie j 
tedious deducriem of ceins. ejucnccs from 
them, in order to KeiiU; (vvii.'it they are in 
no caj'C to haw at all Mirhel) tluir 
^oughts? Is it likely that ihese slio-.h! 
pVe.theinselvcs the pain oflong and hiho- 
t^Us searches, whicdi llu' perverse elis- 
j^tin js of men have in many ee.ses made 


necessary for the dise'ntangliiig of truth, 
whose profession i|^ only tei make them¬ 
selves sport ? Or is it [irobable, tiiat they 
should concern thcinselves to any useful 
purpose with the more obvious duties of 
religion, which carries too grave an aspcxit 
to i-ecuiuniciid itself to such an acquaint* 
anee, which cundc'inns ail foolish jc'sting, 
and is itself the most serious thing in the 
w'orld ? 

Indeed, that men of tliis turn should 
bnv(‘ made .some superficial inquiries into 
religious luatturs, and that by a slender 
application lh(‘y should have furnished 
tlu-msc-lvc'S with a kind of skill therein, 
w'hieii is worse than ignorance, namely, 
that of raising doubts and difliculties wim- 
out knowing, or curing for, a solution, is 
as readily lobe acc'ountod for as admitted : 
because hence ri laised Uu-ir lastitqr fund 
fi»r ridiciilc', without which they would 
have but lew ojipoitunities of displaying 
their talent. For as tiiie ridicure should 
be levelleil at thing's really and nothing 
inoiv than absurd, such as are fit to e.x- 
eitc* no other passion than the bare deri- 
Mon of iriankirul, so we shall find it to be a 
woik (>f too cielic ulc‘ and subtle a spirit, to 
be pi'itornied by (>\« ry jirc'U'iidar to it; 
v\ luMc-as tliere is a kind of it that is open 
to the most bungling c'lipacity, wdiich con¬ 
sists entirely in misrepie.senting, by a lu- 
dic roiia manner, things truly serious and 
solemn. And the more they are so, the 
more is the ricliciile heightened by it; as 
]iei soils are the more exposed by an antic 
rej)ie,sentaiion in proportion to the gravity 
ol their cliaraclMs. Thnsw'ill a fondness 
for ridicule in all [irobability prevent men 
from emu mg at all into any inquiries rc‘- 
i.umg to religious matters, any further 
(iiun as they will furnish materials to them 
for the exercise of thc'ir wit. 

Iliit supposing that it wa.s po.ssiblc for 
men ot this trivial and fantastical frame 
of mind to busy themsolves in earnest in 
an iijcitiiry into ivligioiis opinions and 
doctrines, in order to tliink aright, and to 
act agreeably to a cleliberale judgment; 
yet j must further observe', that their talent 
of ridicule' would not in the least avail 
them in tiiis case, eitiier as an assistant in 
till' piii'iiit, or as a criierion for the trial, 
of tin; timh. This will etieelually appear 
from the naiure of truth itself, and tha 
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means winch that will necessarily point 
out fiiirthe attainmentOuf it. Now truth, 
as fin' as buiiiau inuierManding is the sub* 
joct of it, “ consists in the perceplion of 
the visible or probable agreement or tlis- 
ngreement of ideas, as they arc a/Iirined 
or djcnied one ol another." -It is <'\iclent, 
that in order to this r»er<vpriori, Judgment 
is the must useful faculty of tin- mind, 
which is that of discerning and diMiii* 
puisliiug between the siVeral ideas it has. 
Without tbi*, all our thinking would be 
nothing but confusion, and upon it de¬ 
pends the evidence and emtdinty of i very 
truth which the mind of man can, by the as¬ 
sistance of its own powers, attain to. And 
the nicety and e.Mutncss of juilgment 
consists in accurately sepaiating, one 
from another, ideas v\herein ciiy be found 
. tlic least difference, thereby to avoid be¬ 
ing misled by similitude, and by uiiii.ity, 
to lake one tiling for another. \Vliate\er 
therefore ti'iuls to tlisturb, to pervejt, or 
to embarrass, this taculty, must in pro¬ 
portion render us less capable of attamiiig 
to, or disceniing tlie truth. That ridicule 
has such a tendency, the very nature, of it 
will inform us. For as it is properly that 
species of wit, which aims to expose 
things to laughter by a fantastical and lu- 
dienms representation of them, it will so 
f.ir appear to partake of the natun* of wit 
in general, as to lie rather in putting to¬ 
gether, ill order to please and to surprise, 
ideas wherein can be found any distant re- 
lieniblance or congruity, than in a careful 
observation wherein they dider; and 
whilst the great aim of it is to lorra bur¬ 
lesque pictures ratJior than true images in 
the mind, and it must of consequence be 
more solicitous to divert the ini£q;ination 
thantoinstruct the undersumding, we shall 
£ad, that for once that it will lead to us 
the know ledge of truth, it will a thousand 
times misguide us. Nay, in some parti¬ 
cular instances, ^diculc may not only 
pl^bably, but must necessarily lead us, 
from a right of notion of things, namely, 
whenever it ititermeddles with anydoc- 
truiuL'sof religion, that should happen to 
be tigreeable to truth; although it is pre* 
tended, that these can possibly receive no 
pTi'judice Irom it. For as it is the end of 
ridicule to expose things to laughter and 
'' detijdon, and as titily religious matters 
h«yc not any tiling in them that is liable 


to thi^ sort of treatment, so they must ne- 
(essanlybe di'guiswl iukI mifti cprc'-ented 
by false colours, Irelore ihey can in any 
flegree be ciipable^f it. liere iheii will 
be the pos-ibiliiy ol know ing and distin¬ 
guishing ilio trmh, when it siiuil .so reseliv* 
bic error, tluit we shall be no longer able 
to deliiVeiite the genuine t<aturi'S ol^il? 
or how can that be an assi'-taiit tovsardsthc 
disco\< iy ot if, w'liieh isthc very thingthat 
puisun It till'ina-sk P 

Hill, flirt her : Neither is ridicule at all 
a better criterion for the trial of trutli, 
liiuii It is an assislaiit to us m the pursuit 
of if. If is by uo means proving it to be 
so, by asserting that truth is to be tried 
by ridicule, because it mwer can prevail 
against the truth; that if it be wrong 
})la('ed, it will recoil upon itself, and be 
its ow n corrector m the end : and that 
mocking at things truly serious and v«vne- 
rable, fixes a reproach upon the under- 
Maiuling of him only that attimipts it. 
j’f.r though we know that truth will so far 
preiail, as to be incapable of being made 
talse by any uililices whatsoever, yet 
may it not by being ridiculed appear to 
be so,' and lose niurli ol that good et- 
li'cc whirii it might otheiwise have pj-o- 
dueed? and may not a hasty determina¬ 
tion be made to the prejudice of it, he- 
torc the ridicule is discerned to be false i 
Nay, may not persecution, or any oUkt 
the most injurious trealinent of religion, 
be as well recommended upon this prin¬ 
ciple for the trial of truth, because in the 
end it will (>•' superior to them all ? And 
though wc allow that a man may, by a 
nusap])licat«)n of liis wit, make himself 
irulv ridiculous to lliose who bavcjwst no¬ 
tions of things; yet wc must be senitible 
that the generality of meti are not compe- 
tetit judges whelh<‘rit be e.vercised un^'ti- 
sonubly or duly; nor arc they able truly 
to distinguish between wbat falls onder ri¬ 
dicule, and what really dcswves t6 do so. 
And I \Vould ask even those who are ca¬ 
pable of weighing thiqjjs in an equal ba¬ 
lance, and of making Just and eijuitablc 
determinations, how it is that they them¬ 
selves can tell, whether ridicule is pointed 
at its proper objeet, or not ? Can it 
known any <;therwise than by the cool dfr 
liberation of the understanding, whitl|^' 
must take things as ihey are in themselves 
under examiimtion, and conclude from 4 
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judicious inquiryiujo the true nature of 
lh<*m, whether tlu-y deserve to lu* treat'd 
ludicrously or not ? Or cun they justity 
even to themselves tiieJf raillery of any 
thinsj, till they have l>y reason and rellec- 
tiQii first ssUislitil themselves tliat it is ii- 
rationaland absurd ? Now what kind of 
a test that is, uliir h must itself be tried 
by another eiitenon, namely that of sliirt 
reason, before it can be admitted assncli, 
w'hen this )att«'r is eapabli; of answerin'; 
every purpose much belliT widiout if; 
and bow useless such a rule must be to 
measure religious truth by ; 1 shall lea\e 
to the determination ot e\eiy serious and 
unprejudiced iniiul. 

liul tlie most specious plea of all in 
behalf ol this practice is yet behind, and 
which carries the oii-ater weight with it, 
because it lias soiiu times been es])«>uscd 
by (jjose wlio have been indisjiutably 
friends to the cause of sirtue and n‘li;j:ioii. 
It lias been urged, that ihough riilicule 
is in no wise to U- proposid as a guide to 
conduct us to the knowUilge of ri ligions 
truths, or as a standard to pro\e them 
by, yet when they are once established 
upon tiu-ir proper foiiiulalion, and base 
apprised tlu'insidves to our calm and de- 
lilMTale judjiment, that tlu-n it may be 
of considerable service, both in the de¬ 
fence and recommt ndation of them : tliat 
it may be, pre\alent to sihnce iimeason- 
able opposition ; to keep true piety in 
countenance, ami to niaki- ins ligioii 
ashamed. 'I’liat that wa'apon may be siic- 
cessfully employed oil the righlis us side, 
which has so often fougliL tin-battles of 
profanemss and inlidi lity ; or to im.ke 
use of an ingemous allusion, that it is 
truly UM'ful and good so Join; as it retains, 

“ the nature of that salt to whii h it is 
usually compared, whicli pie'-erves and 
keeps sweet the good and the sound jiarts 
of all bodies, and only (rtt«<, dries u|), 
and dustniys, those humours w inch putrity 
and corrupt." 

It i.s not because 1 would deprive reli¬ 
gion of any aid whatsSever tlial can con¬ 
tribute to the security of it, but because 
1 would have no au.Kiliaries calhsl in to its 
assig^nco, wlio-e tidelity and services are 
qUcfittonable, that I procetni notwitiistand- 
ingjtq observe, that ridicule is neither a 
proj^r nor otFectual msiliod to promote 
tbc r^l interest of religion. 


TOT^IE, 

As for the gainsayors, it is in vain (o 
think of silencing them by retaliation of 
raillery ; who then only arc enabled tooj)- 
pose the truth with sueness, when the 
trial of it is put upon a wrong issue: it 
never can be effecuiully done but by seri¬ 
ous argumentation proposal in the spirit 
of meekmes and chanty, 'I'Jie former 
alone will secure our cause, and the latter 
will conlnbiiTe much to win over our ad¬ 
versaries. \\ hiNt w'e rely ujion strict 
reaxoniiig oil!}', we secure to ourselves a 
: lire foundation ; and a soft answ(r is a 
rccomnieii'lalion to others of tlie uason- 
iiigs ii contains. Whereas there is an 
acrimony in ridicule, which will exas¬ 
perate rather than reclaim men, and make 
them incapable of receiving the truth by 
prejudicing them against it ; and our- 
•M-lves it will he apt to delude bj' setting 
up false light's, ami may give our adversa¬ 
ries an advantage over us by lead.’ng us 
out of the way. 

Miif h less shoul.! ridic ule intrude itself 
into matters of coinroversy bet\vi.\t (’hris- 
tians tli' inselves ; as it seems to carry in 
it a s’piril din cliy contrary to that <<f the 
n li,!.'io:i they [irofess; as it lays both par¬ 
ties o[ien to the scoffs <<f tlieir common 
enemies : and as it can only show at last, 
noi which lias ilie most righteous cause, 
lull which has the keenest pen. Kxpe- 
iieiice may leach us some of the mis¬ 
chiefs of tills pracliee : for instances may 
lie given wheroin men have set out in a 
serious dispute on matters of importanec, 
and liavescemedtopronii.se much success 
thefein from their debates, while*they 
wi'i'e conlined to argument and directed 
by moderation ; till, raillery and ridicule 
having supplanted re:usoiiiiig, tJie point in 
(juesiion was no longer in view ; w hat was 
before a friendly contest for the truth, be¬ 
came a spiteful trial of wit, and from a 
•hff'orence ot opinion grew an irreconcile- 
able hatred in tlie heart. So much more 
likely is lidicule to perpetuate quarrels, 
tlian to decide udispiUi*. 

If upon any religions occasions, iidicule 
seems to be. allowable, it must be w'ith 
j"gard to bticli opinions, as uru evidently 
erroiieous ; such especially as are so big 
with absurdities, and so contradictory to 
common sense, that it seems below vtb» 
dignity of reason to undertake the refn- 
tatkm of them. And yet of wbat service 
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can it be even in this case? Whatever 
gave birth to such monsters, it is pUm 
that strong prejudice alone keeps tliem 
alive; which emi impresses on thi-in a 
sacred character. To endeavour to laugh 
men out of such prejudices, is toconfiiin 
them the more in them ; as their convi i- 
sion is m ver likely to be brf>ught about 
by rucb means as must inspin* them with 
horror.' Uathcr let kindness and persua¬ 
sion n move the prejudice, and then liie 
criiir will 1)0 dispelled of eoui's '. 

Ni'ilher is ridk ulftal all Jit to be trtisted 
as piopcr to promote I be. practice of reli¬ 
gion and virtue, by endeavouring to put 
vice and immorality out of countenance. 
Tliese, I tear, iiro not of so modest a na¬ 
ture as to be capable of bkisliiiig ; and if 
arguments of a inoie sul)liim‘ kind, and 
such as are »lraw n from nobler motives, 
will not prevail a»;aiiot tin m, the} are 
not to l>e vanquished by being liuiglied at. 
'Fho oljl'gation we are under to cuiitoim 
to tlie will of (Jod, whieh is tlin founda¬ 
tion of diitv: tlie essential and eternal 
dirt'eivnces of tilings, which constituU'' 
virtue and viee ; tiie conformity ot tin- 
one, and the disagreement of llu: otiu r, 
to our nature; and the iinpro\euirnt or 
deliaseiiuiit of it cunsequeiit upon our 
dilferent choice of aciiiig: arc tin; tine 
motives to influence luiil determine a ra¬ 
tional creature. The love of (Jod to 
mankind, and his abhorrence of wicked¬ 
ness, exhibited in the mystery of our i(‘- 
demption; the pi-ecepts, (lie example, 
and tlio surt'erings of our ble.ssed l.ortl 
aod iNfuster; the life and immoiiahiy 
which he has revealed ; the gracious jiro- 
mises of the gospel to allure men to 
goodness; and the dieadtul judgments 
denounced against the obstinately pic- 
fane,; are still more foicibli- motives to 
persuade and to animate a C'liristian, It 
men's minds arc steeled against recidving 
any impression from sut li topics as these, 
it i.s even a kind of presumption to c.\- 
pect it from ridicule; which besides we 
are not authorised to make use of, either 
by revelation or by reason. It was not 
the practice of (Ihrist and his apostles to 
make a jest of men's vices ; but they 
discountenanced all such behaviour, as 
much as might be, both by their <loc- 
trine and by their examples. Even {So- 
ioutoft hinsellf who iusi&U M) much upon 


the folly of wickcdnc)^, does not treat it 
ludicrously as for his diversion^- b^' 
speaks ot it as a folly more apt to tnovji,, 
mehuK holy tliuii mirth, even as the folly, 
of fooli.'-hness and madness. And reason- 
itiflf may likcwisi* inform us, that nq^, 
thing is so likely to lesson the natural 
veneration and awe in men, with which 
the consideration of religious muttefl U 
attended, and upon which in a great 
nn-n.suie depends the good effect they are 
likely lo ])n>duee in tiie mind, us alight 
and liidierou'i treatment (»f them. AIcii 
will b'- apt to think that things cannot 
lie of any miglity conseqiriicc, which 
cM-n tlioic who recommend them make 
M) free w ilhal tlieinselves ; and that nei¬ 
ther datigi-r nor death is at liaiid, vvhercf 
th ("^e that dctiounce them are lhem.sclve» 

ill spovi. 

Is ridicule then of no real ire at^ll ? 
and Is It ab>-niiiuly to be banislierl out ot 
the woild? 'I'o assert this woukl soem too 
.seven'pciImps 1') those, who think they 
have .1 i:dent for it. Jiut so long as it is 
kit III lull p.)s-('.•.ion of every folly, of 
every .diserdiiy and extr.iviigaiice in life; 
in slioit, of ail tilings that aie hleinishcs 
in liiiiii.in ( '"idiiet, lather than vicc.s, the 
advocates for il will have no riason to 
( ompl.iin that il w ill ever want employ¬ 
ment. \iid tliougli I have lieeii labour¬ 
ing lo exclude it irom all concern.s in 
leligion, even where it oilers its asbi.st- 
aiiee and trieudshij), yet 1 liavo not done 
it by n present mg il in this last case as 
a tiling crimiii i! mi much as imprudent 
lo admit of it: ■.either do I accuse those 
who are for eiui'ling it in the service of 
rniigion of any triaeiierous designs, but 
liave only' oiferi.l my reasons why 1 dis¬ 
approve of ilijir ulgment. 

And 'll hom tiie foregoing cunsidara- 
lions it shall app«.ar, that ridicule is not 
even lit to be allowed of in the support 
of religion, liovv strong must be the con¬ 
clusion, that it never should br enudoyeil 
to the destruction il? If it stands in 
need of <‘.\cusc evdff-in a good man and 
in a good caUM', how utterly unpardon- 
abli* must it he, when used by bad men 
to liad purposes? For il is not to bo ex¬ 
pected that the pleasantry of vvickedn^ 
should take away the nuiiguity of it,.pr 
that wit should atone for sint And 
tliut there is a dtuing tiibo of meu, that 
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iJ^iare open with it against every 
,'t|llig« that is Siiercd, it is now time to 
«ie\v umlcr my second general head, 

. ,whero I am, 

* II. To oljHMve, how 'those who pre- 
ti^nd must to this talent ol' ridicule do in 
rifality employ it, ami to expostulate with 
therti a little upon tlicir roiulnct. 

*'i'he liist soil ot nu ll tliul fall under 
our notice, arc llioso who shoot out their 
iirrows agiiinst all reliiiion in generai ; 
W'lio have no just notions of (iod and 
his attribute-; dmy or tiisiegard his pio- 
vidence; confound all distinctions of 
moral good and evil; ami lia\e no seive 
at a'l of the dignity of human nature. 
These having, as llie^ rail it, enlargi d 
their thoughts, and being under no man¬ 
lier of restraint from printi['h's, look 
down w'irh pity and conti iiipt upon iho.e 
who arc still shackltd with them, and 
have not tlirown olf all regard to reason 
and conscience. IJow do these men of 
unlimited freedom make, diveision witli 
slaves vvlio own themselves lo be iindir 
inspection, ami aceoiintable for the ir ac- 
lioiis ! it. is nialicr to il.i in of < ndles^ 
fleri'ion, that we, who ;ue bin a belter 
kind of hruli's, should pay '11011 homage, 
to virtue, as to unouiite tlie pleasures 
of the woild, and often subject oui'-elves 
to pie.seiit cares and incoir.eiiii'iices, for 
the sake of it, when all that we can 
proposp to oui'selvi's is a pieiaiious e.x* 
pectancy in reversion ; miicli more, when 
this idol Virtue th.it we fall down before, 
is nothing luit a phantom, the creature 
of our own feolisli iinagiii.itIoiis; or at 
bc.st depends only upon custom, and the 
arbitrary^ constii III ion of human laws. 
And, accordingly, there is not a ainglc 
moral virtue, which they would not ban¬ 
ter out of tlie world, by iiiiscalling it 
by some reproachful name. If we shew 
zeal .for the lioiiouv of Ciod, they will 
mock at our entliusiasin ; if we worship 
and tear him, at our superstition. ^Vhal- 
cver generous tilings %ivc been done for 
tlyj welfare of mankind, w'ill meet with 
no better a name than that of folly, or 
vanity, or design ; and all private good- 
will he e.xposcd by them as grimace, 
h^ocrisy, and preciseness. In a woiil, 
IViahsovvtr things arv true, and honest, 
Just, and pure, and lorellf, and o/’ 
if thtre be any xirtue, tf 
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there be ani/ praise ; the'c things they 
make the, constant subject of* their 
mockery and abuse, ridieule and rail¬ 
lery. On the contrary, wliiitevor things 
lire |)rofano, and impure, and vile, and 
tlishonourable, tliese things they am in¬ 
dustrious to represent us harmless and 
inditferent, and to laugh men out of 
till ir nitural ‘-hame and abhorrence of 
lliem; nay. evm to recommend them 
witli |Ii. ir uU!!o,t wit. 

If till-e ill n I'.iuln hi' sii])])Oscd ca- 
pahle III .-ilj','!'rel'i ('lion, I would evpos- 
Inl.iie wi ll thciM in tin* following man¬ 
ner : \\ hat t^i.i tin* name of all that’s 
sacred !) i*. iheie iidiciilous in ilie belief 
ol' a sUj'iemc, iniiiiile, iiiulligint .Mind, . 
the I'l'i.itor and (iovcri’or of the. iuUt 
’. ei-e? is it iic.i most ah.surd and foolish 
lo siipp''-,e tin '1 .itiirai'v, if we will hut 
jclli'c: iip'ni iiie vasliK' s ai;ri ngiilarity 
a:i(! c\ac!lns^ ol this bi'.'talilul sv-jiciii? 

And ma^ not the ‘.uipiising Irtriiiony 
coiilimially piestncil m .ill llic paiis of 
it, very ri-.tsonahly pi'i-'iiado us, that the 
gri'a* ,'\ullioi of it sldi holds it together 
hy his piovidv-iice, keeping it unifoimly 
in sulijccUi 11 to the laws he .at first pre- 
sciibed ? W luit is there ludii loiis in sup¬ 
posing also tills being to be just, and 
holv and good, and ih-ercforc the same 
(iod of order in the moral world as ho 
is in the natural ? '1 hat for that reason, 
he created man with an e-Kcellent un¬ 
derstanding to discern good from evil ; 
and with frei'doin of will, to make him 
capable, according to liis behaviour, of 
reward or inmisliment ? Can it excite any 
but tile laughter of luols, when vve placo 
till* excellency of man’s nature in his 
rational faculties, and the justness of 
his conduct in the n-gulation of it by 
reason: What tolly is there in suhiuil- 
ling ourselves to that wliiih was given 
us for our guide an<l instructor.? Or how 
can w’c liiul an) thing ridiculouj in those 
actions, wliicli our governing principle 
not only approves of but commands f Is 
tliere any thing vve.ik or e.xtravagant in 
the reverence and love of God, in se'e’ 
mission to his government, m cel^'^.j|.j' 
ing his perfections, and aeknowlt^ trodden 
our constant dependence upon ^‘'S-^gcoine a 
dence? .lusiice and probity, ^V'.i® -coffer > 
grity and benevolence towards 
ilkcwijie notluiig in them that' 

EeS 
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to be laugliccl at; but, on the contrary, 
both from the reason.'iblcness and the 
usefubicss of thoin are truly vulualdc. 
Teinperanco, sobriety, and chastity, 
though they are common subjects of 
•derision, are upon every account .to be 
embraced, and have at all times been 
held in esteem by men of sense aiul 
worlli. In short, there is not in any 
.principle of natural religion, nor in any 
duty it recommen^, any thing nild <tr 
absurd, or funtasti||P or tritiing; nothing, 
on the contrary, hut uhat is highly ra¬ 
tional, important, sacred. llow gnat 
then is tlic folly and madness and itn- 
picty of those, \\hi» tluis wantonly shoot 
arrows against Heaven, that must return 
upon their own heads ; and who scatter 
lirc-bramls and death among men. and 
say are wc not in sport.? 'I'oo nuuh, it 
is to he feared, does the world abound 
even with this sort of men : but the other 
edass that falls under our censure is 
perhaps yet more numerous ; whit l» con¬ 
sists of those 

Who would be thought to be con¬ 
vinced of the <jbligalion, ami to allow of 
the duties of natural religion, but are 
tleclared enemies to all re\eale<l, and 
ridicule the belief of it upon every occa¬ 
sion with all the nudice of wit. Now 
considering the great uiiti<iuity that reve¬ 
lation lays claim to, whicli in sonvt' 
instances, to give a probable account of 
things, must have been coeval with man- 
bind itself; t<jgeth<r witli the gemral 
belief of it, whirl:, iiowever impaned, 
has prevailed more or less in almost all 
.places and ages; I'Veii this alom* .-'•■.ould 
screen it liom any insolent ahu^^- of 
those who disbelieve ii themselves; and 
com-iderit)” that C'liristianity iiselt pleads 
a prcscrijjtionofsevcntietj liundrevi years, 
and is at this time the v^tablished reli¬ 
gion of our own count)}, it ought at 
Ji-ast by those who suspect the grounds 
of it, to he examined with candour, atid 
to he pioci-cded against with di'Ciition 
and gentleness. For there is a decent 
"egard due to ilic religion ot a <:<mntry, 
■n though it shall {irove an erroneous 
' To laugh at the public upon any 
uU, is to be wanting in that ^e.^pect 
is due to common society; much 
is the insolence when private 
iture to deride those Jhiiigs which 


are the object of public veucralipn. 
Whoever, therefore, insteatl of reiutir^ 
errors by reason and temjjcr, will treat 
in a contemptuous manner what carries, 
with it to others a sacred character, caa 
only give scandal where he should eti^ 
dcavour at a reformation, and must 
shew himself to be equally a straager 
to good sense and to good manners. 
And yet this is the favourite method of 
infidelity. Ridicule is tlie vein that runs 
through the writings, aiuI what seasons 
tlie conversation of the unhelievcrs of 
the age. And then as much triumph 
arises from having flung a bold Jest at 
Christianity, as if they had actually 
<)V('itiin>wn il by mete dint of reasoning. 
The ancient I'ncmies of it were no stran¬ 
gers to this practice; and the arts of 
those have In-en revived and improved 
too in these latter «la}'s. 'J’he gr(*cst 
misrepresentations have received an edge 
front ridicule, in order to make, our re¬ 
ligion de.spiscd, that it might iinally be 
rejected of men. In order to this, has 
lu/t the necessity, nay e.xpcdicncy, of 
Christianity been scoflbd at as a jcsl? 
Have not the strong evidence and testi¬ 
monies by which it is supported, all in 
their turns, been the subject of much 
drollery and licentious mirth? Has not 
almost every particular doctrine of it 
been attacked in the most scurrilous 
manner; and the sacred pages, which 
contain those doctrines, been derided, 
vililiod, cxplfKU'il ; juid perverted by lu¬ 
dicrous ({notations to every profane and 
impious purpose ? .And tlu/ better to com¬ 
plete their disigii, iiave not ihosti who, 
bv Ciirist’s own institution, arc more 
jiartieularly u{tp(dt'ed to teach and to 
defend his leiigion, been the .standing 
mark at which they ineessanlly shoot 
their shaiqiest arrow-., even bilUr words? 
■And h.is lua their satin- ag.iinst them 
been gt-m-ially of tliat kind, wliich is of 
all vilhcis the tnoMl scurrilous and illibe¬ 
ral r 

I iiuist here again beg leave to renew 
my (.xpovtulation, and to inquire a little 
into the Justi/iublcness of such procced- 
itigs. 

With regard to the foundation of Clins- 
tianity, I would ask of them, whether 
there is any tiling ridiculous in suppo,^ng 
(what cannot well be denied) all 
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iQankind had transgressed the original 
law of God, whether it was natural only, 
or also rcvealetl; and that they had 
consequently involved themselves in the 
guilt of sin: that God is a lieing inlinito 
i» justice as well as iiicrey; and that, 
according to our conceptions, it is as 
niuch the property of the one, before a 
reconciliation with oftenders, t(» iri'iist 
upon some atonement, as it is a token 
of the otlier, gnu'iously to acct'pt it; 
that his purity would likewise incline 
him to stigmatize wickediu'ss with the 
most flagrant marks of liis diipleasure, 
that righteousness iniglit be the more 
ofteetually established: that accordiugly 
he sent his only begotten Son intn lije 
world, to take human nature upon him ; 
and in that to be a saeiifioe and pro- 
jnliftion for the sins of the whole world : 
that l>y any. e\traorilinary revelation, 
fcomiminieated at a time when ignorance 
and Vi<e. h;ul almost universally o\er- 
sproail the face of the eartii, and when 
the foot.steps of religion could only be 
traced in tlie ruins that super.^titio!l had 
wrought.) he taught mankind rlieir duly 
in a more perfect and explicit manner, 
than it had ever bei’ii known heforo; 
that he fcriceil in his laws witii the most 
proper sanctions, and promised us such 
assistance for the fulfilling of them.Scon- 
curreiit with our own endeavours, as tlie 
mere natural man must want, lioth as an 
cncouragemeiU and as a support, 'i’his 
is but an imperfect sketch of the Chris¬ 
tian scheme; but enough to discover tliat 
there is nuieli in it to i'\eito our ador;i- 
tion of the divine goodness, but nothing 

to create our mirth. 

With regard to thoextern.d evidenceoi‘ 
this religion, 1 would ask, vvhetlu r (In¬ 
side the concurrence of oth«r testimony) 
the completion of many prophecies that 
went hefort? concerning Clirist, and the 
miracles which he himself wrought, are 
not a sufficient attestation of the truth of 
it? As this is too clear a point to be 
denied, allowing their authority, 1 would 
ask concerning tlu* prophecies, whether 
in answer to all the cavils biwight against 
this kind of proof, it has not been un¬ 
deniably shewn by the labours of the 
learned, that they are truly of the date 
tljey jirctcnd to ; that the interpretations 
of arc Consistent and warrantable; 
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and that the Jews, to whom they wertr 
more immediately directed, did all along- 
apply th(*m to the iMi'Ssiah, atthough 
they must know that some of them had 
likewLse a view to other events; and 
whether they were not all in general 
fulfilled by Jesus Cbiist so minuwly, as 
they never were iior could be by any 
body else? And in ndation to the mi¬ 
racles of our Saviour, winch have been . 
bantered as illusion|||ir what is even less 
than that, as niere^BRcgories ; it may 
likewise be demanded, whether they have 
not in general bet n proved to curry in 
them all the genuine marks that it is 
possible for any true miracle to have, 
and whether every one in particular has 
mil lieen clearly vindicated iVom the irn- 
putatitin of some imaginary incongrui- 
lies with which they have been unrea¬ 
sonably* chargt'd.? If the oj)])osci*s of 
(’hristianity, upon account of its evi¬ 
dence, have not seriously taken into con¬ 
sideration the arguments tliat have been 
brought in support of it, it would be. 
decent in tliern to suspend their wit till 
they have bettor informed their judgment; 
and it they have, they should confute be¬ 
fore tliev ridicule. 

■/ 

If vv»‘ proceed to examine into the in¬ 
trinsic value of our religion, are the doc¬ 
trines ol’ it a proper subject of derision, 
wliich are beyond disjnite a better system 
of morality, than is to be eollectcd from 
the wisdom of philosophy scattered, 
through all the writings of the world bts 
side f Ami if there arc some few more 
speculative ones (vvhieh may hiivo their 
moral uses too) n laiing to the divine 
essence, ami to the work of man's re¬ 
demption, which may be attended with 
some dilHeulties inexplicable by human 
understanding, are lliey therefore to lierc- 
jectwl witli mockery ; because the whole 
mystery of God’s wonderful disjK-n.sations 
is not laid open to our view ; or In'Cituse 
we cannot coinprelmnd the maimer of an 
infinite existence, though wi* arc absolute 
strangers to that of our own ? Or is it 
fit that the sacred biioks themselves, the 
repository of these doctrines, which ate 
the refuge, the consolation, and the. delight, 
of every goixl man, should be trodden 
under foot and vilified, and become a 
bye-word to the prol’am; and the scoffer ? 
Or Is it a suificient justification of such 
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usage, because men will venture rashly 
to pronounce upon tiiein, witiuuif any 
one requisite qualiiication ; or beiauM^ 
some particular expressions and pas-'iiges 
in them, occasioned by. the peculiari¬ 
ties of the lanr.uage. or ol the manners 
and customs of a reiu(»te aae, gi'e of¬ 
fence t(» those, whoV extent of know- 
lediio rtiu lies only to modern ti'-iions ami 
pr.Ktices? Or, lastly, is ii at :.ll Lt'Coin- 
iiig. tliat those n^^by tlie appoiiitiiuiit 
of Christ liiinselraR' the uiiaidiaiis and 
teachers of his tloctrines, sliould upon 
that very account ahme, be cxposeil to 
ridicule and mockery, tv) scurrility and 
abuse? But if that which oiielil to laisi: 
their character tends only to dejMeciale 
it, and if the scoti'ers are rc'-ohed to 
despise all men in liU'ir hearts, that have 
any peculiar relation to the nliaion of 
Chi>t; }et other Considerations should 
induce them to be more decent in their 
behaviour, and to put some re^lr.iinl upon 
llieir tongues, Soim> motive to this it 
should be to refiecl, that the cleigy are 
under the. common pKdution of the 
same civil goveninnnt with theinscdses, 
and have tliereioii' a title to (ommoii 
civility, even by viitiie of the laws of 
tlnir countiy : that they are men of a 
libvral education, tli.it tliiv may la* duly 
qualified for, and ate scquesieri'd from 
every iiiconsistnit employnu nt, that they 
may without int. rmption attend upon 
the servici.s of reb'^ion ; that it is by 
no means matter of ju t ofl'em’e, ih a 
some a ho amongst them, sh.nilu by if. ir 
station arid aiithoiiry ti proper in- 

fluvnee to guard the inte.Msts or it; that 
they do in geiieial d.,«cii:nge tin ir duly 
conscientiously and well; teacliing the 
riligion of Chrivi in its piimitive purify; 
delending it by'heir learning, ot wbuh 
perhaps tio liody of men in the world 
has a larger sliaie, aiid .idoining it by 
the integrity of tiieir lives; that wlieic 
some arc ignorant or vicious, the rc- 
proaih should fall upon the p( i>onsi til- 
pable, and not upon tlio oj-dvr; Init that 
they rather should be counletl worthy of 
double honour, who have/ maintaiiieri 
the dignity of their chaiactcr, jind iin^ 
serv(d it without spot or blemish. But 
this practice, however nasonabJc in it¬ 
self, is not to be expccred from the 
scoffers: for as decency is i«,ar)y allied 


to virtue, we shall find the enemies of 
the one to Ik* generally as nuieh strangers 
to the other. I.eaving them therefore, to 
their own cvinduct, 

ill. it remains only, in the last place, 
tci recommend briefly some means of best 
si'curing our religion and our-sclves against 
the attacks that may come from this 
(juarter. 

1. 'I lie first tiling necessary for this 

purpoec, is a thorough knowledge of tho 
grounds and prineijihs of our religion. 
^VlIell vve know the reason of the hope, 
that is in us, it then becomes sin aiiclior 
of the soul both sure and .stedf:i-st; which 
will hinder ns from fluctuating amidst a 
liivcrsity of iiiis«-tilcd opinions, and will 
kecj) tis firm and inimoveahlc against all 
the overflowings of iiilidelity ; conviction 
.iiising front an inaghl to I ruth, will in¬ 
spirit Us in every cmillict, and will be a 
defence to Us against the craft ol sophis¬ 
try and the sling of ridicule. Secure in 
tlie sireiigtli of a rational belief, the enemy 
can have no advantage over us, nor the 
\. ickid appioacli to hurt us. Rut if we 
prohss to teach a religion that we have 
only taken upon trust, as our notions con- 
ceiiuiig it V. ill he eiroiieous, so our iii- 
‘■tiuetions will rnisieiiresenl it, and our 
d>'fences Iietray it. An injurious expo¬ 
sition, or an injudicious vindication, will 
rum the best of causes, and lay the 
author of them open to certain mockery 
and c(infi mpt. How careful therefore 
sl'oiiM we be to fiiniisli ourselves by 
j ro]'er ap[>lii ati»-,. -aith all necessary and 
U'l ml kiuivvlnl/e or liie service of ro- 
li/ioii, lest pci.idveiilure we be found to 
light a/ain-t God, vw n out of a zeal for 
Ills honour ! ^ 

2. ’1 he second thing requisite for our 
security in the (use bidore mentioned, is 
eourage and constancy in our persuasion; 
or, in the apcAtle’s phrase, boldmtss in 
the faith. Our first business should * 
to ho well ac(|i(ainted with the truth, the 
next to hold ii fast. If wo cannot with¬ 
stand a little banter .tnd ridicule when wc 
Ji.ivi; Christ JiimscU on our side, bow 
sttindalous must be our retreat, and how 
vigorously must we export the udvan- 
t.'ige to be pursued! We give a satirical 
enemy great oppoitunitics of triumph, 
when we give ground ever so little 
tlirough fcai, irresolution, or shame. And 
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w('ll may the- Captiiiii t>f our Sal- 

vatiom^isown sm-h servia* tib withdraws 
its<0f upon hoina laUfrhcd at only, wluoi 
he insists upon ih<- fidi-lity ol it, o'lri 
in tlu' fuM-y trial of porsn-iiiion. Hear, 
uiul tronible at tho consL’cpK'nco of such 
a base dcseviion ; IF/tusoeier s/tall I'C 
C-'ihani(d of ntui itl mj/ iLOi'iIm in f/i>i 
advlterons and sinlnl "cni ralitjn, of him 
also shall thv Soil of Man be a-diamnl, 
when he vonnth m the ^b>rif of his hi' 
liter ii'ifh ihe hid;) angels. (Shirk, \iii. 
38.) But if we have boldness in liiiii, 
we shall find it to bo oiir security liere, 
as well as oiir confidence (when we must 
^halI want it) in tlu‘<hty id’ judymenl. 

3. A third ihin^ wliiih niay be a dc- 
t’cncc to iis ae,iiiii*«t the ^coller^, is fh.it 
tridv Christian temix'r, a spiiit ol inn k- 

J'or a resoliii lOii to deleiid onr leli- 
jiion, and an iiiofu-.isi\e inaniiev of doiin; 
it, are by no means iiicoiisisi.Tt. 'i lns 
lu'Iiax ioiir IS not old} in itsi il becoininir, 
but il isonjoiiied us. It is our >;:\!ours 

own i'\press coiniiiaiid, Itarnof na^Joi I 

am meek andlu.ih/ in heart ( .Matt. .m. ‘.\d.) 
audit Is part ot his character, tti.it wlien 
lie was re\ ilei! hi' rev ihil not aaain. 1 he 
vi'ii^rion of (Mirist wiU allow ol no arts in 
its dc'fence or recoinnienda'ioii, that aie 
not perfectly confoi ni.dile to its lales. 
And this condnet iii.iy bo particniaiiy 
Useful in bluntin'.; thoa* arrows that are 
directed a'i.iinst mirselves; as skillul con¬ 
tenders will oft-times bi't elude tlie force 
of a Idow, by not Iioarin.; up lo*> raslily 
aiiainst il, and jet at the same time can 
resi'liitoly maintain their'trinipd, '1 his, 
likewise, is the most prnbald<' ne tlmd ol 
disannim;our advcrsarii’s themselves, who 
must, hy this nu aiis, il by any, be won 
ovtrfo adeceHt beliaMonr, whentliey see 
that all their ealumny and spite and alnise 
cannot provoke us to a return ot ill nsaye; 
but that our only aim is, by all ifentlc ai- 
‘gumeiits of persuasion, to lediiee liu in 
'from Clrorto the aeknowleiljiiiient of the 

truth. If is, in short, the dttty ol a 
(’hristian, not to bo overcome ot evil; and 
it is no lev.s his duty, to ovorcoine evil 
with {TOixl. 

4. 'I’hc* last thin" I shall mention, ite- 
"rcssary for the security of our religion, 
and of ourselves, against the sfollers, is 
koliness of life. As unreasonable a thing 
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as it is, to make Christianity account¬ 
able wickedness which it utterly 

condemns, yet wc may observe, that the 
<lecpcst and most incurable wounds are 
civeii it through those who dishonour it 
more by professing, than they could rn- 
jure hy denying it. Truth, however 
blight in itself, may yet be obscured, and 
losi^ much of its native splendour in the 
(.yes of men, by tin* foulne.ss of the me¬ 
dium through which it is viewed. . Such 
will 1)(' the mlluencagjf the life of a wick¬ 
ed Christian, who" both a sc.iiiihil to 
hiiiiself, and a reproach to his profession. 
But a viiluous and holy conversation is 
the ornamenl and dclence. of both. It 
renders religion graceful and amiable to 
mankind; aiwl esteem and atlection 
aii'-ing from thence, will best guard it 
fiom every aliusc. But, if it should at 
aiiv time fall under contempt and ridicule, 
yet an exemplary Christian a >11 he aide 
ill reply v iih a good grace to the scorner, 
v.hen his own hie U a vindication of his 
(■aii'C, not liis cause, as it too oltea 
happens, a contlcmnaiion of himself. 
And what better support against pani- 
(iihr abuse can a good man wish for, 
than a consciousness of sharing the .same 
fate with religion itself.!’ or can lie be dis¬ 
mayed m sutfering tor the sake of ic, 
when that also bears a part with him in 
the unjust reproach that he sustains.? A 
religious man must be ill-treated iiy an 
irri'ii'gious world : but lei tins bv' Ins cou- 
fi(h nce,that thesccne will soonbecliangcd. 
Honour, and gl iry, and iinmortahry, will 
be hisiiortioii, vv iiile ln^up|l(lrtable shame 
and confusion shall ov erw lielrn the scotlei-s. 
I'or limit ‘>hiill the ri^htcon.s man standin 
itreat boldness bejon lliefaecnf sueh as 
lone afhiefed hint, and made no account 
III' his labours. If'hen tliei/ sec it, then 
shall be troubled mth terrible fear, and 
shall In amazid at the stran;'ene^s of his 
sah f'/ion, so far bei/ond all that they 
looked for. Mnd they rifienfinsr and 
gro.'o/i/ig f or aihiiim/i of sjarit, .ilrtfl say 
fit bin thrmsc/ref, this teas he, xehom lee 
had somef lints in derision, and a proierb 
of rtiinaieli. Il'r fools counted his life 
inadirss. and fits mil to In vilhout honour: 
hove IS he numbered uith the children of 
Cod, and Ins lot is among the saint.s‘! 
(Wisd. T. 1—5.) 
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By Dr. 'I'ottik. 

The pernicious EfFects of an intom- 
pcrate Indalj^euce in sensual Plea¬ 
sures. 

[Preachwl bfiforc tiu* Univfrsity of Oxford, at 
St. Maiy’s, Morch 13, 1"17 3.J 

2 7'im. iii. 4. 

I.OTcr*! of pU-asu)cs more- than lovers of Cod. 

The lovers of pleasures here mentioned 
by the Apostle ai(‘, :us tiie original xsord 
properly itnports. the lovers of sensual 
pleasures: iiiul liiey arc tleseriiu'd as in¬ 
ordinate ho et^ of I hem; as jnen addicted 
to voluptuousness beyond ,i scum' of duty, 
or the restraint of reason and reliition. 
And, doubtless, this js d, sinned to he rc- 
preseiiU'd to us as a denomination of 
pjc.-.t iivali:inir%. becauM' i' is ranked 
V ith a Ion*; liidn of llic ino-t <‘noim(ius 
and j iolliu,ate sinner-., siuh as, we are 
It.ld at the first verse of ibis ehajUrr, 
were to he the t haracteri'tic a'al ili'^raee 
of the bust (lav-, win-n peiiluus times 
.•should come. Without nKiuirnii; how- 
far these dangerous d:i\s bi';an to dis'- 
cover tbcmsehis even in tiie apostolie 
aj;e, let it sultice. that we ouistives are 
certainly within the pen->d of time, iiere 
described : and whatever may be our 
proportion of oila r fiudt, so tar as an 
avovvctl uttachnu lit to plea'uus is dt>- 
structivc ol the prineiphs, an i i-iton- 
sistent with the iViii-larituiies of relii'ion, 
and is an inlet to vici and diaortlei, sv> 
far perilous linus are conii‘. For, to lie 
lovers of pleasures indre than lovers of 
Clod and oiir duty, is one of ibe appa¬ 
rent distinctions of tins ayi ; a character 
so familiar to us, that it sceins to have 
lost ir,s natural dcfonmi}, and is rather 
looked upon with coinplaceiu y ih.ui :d>- 
horrence. But opinion does not alter tin- 
real ity of things: a lile of dissoluteness 
cannot b» innocent: ami it will ev«-r n- 
niuin a most certain trulh, that uu irre- 
.pular indulgeuce in sensual |)leasures is 
that, which, above all tilings, debases 
human nature, ami ever has beer, and 
jnust be, the bane ol human hutipincss. 

Can we therefore employ our time 
more usefully, than in endeavouring to 


rescue ourselves from the enchantment 
of .such delusive, but unmanly and per¬ 
nicious pleasures ? Can 1 apply to you 
for this purpose in a more inten-sting 
manner, than by Laying befon: you the 
fatal mischiefs of sensuality, by consi- 
vloring particularly, what devastation it 
makes in every constitution that is under 
the dominion of it, from liio lowest stage 
of the nniinal life, to the liighest powers 
and graces of the intellectual and tlie 
sjnritiial o:ieAnd allhough some of the 
followin'.; remarks may. seem rather to 
iielong to an abandoned prostitution, than 
t) the lesser pvolieiencies in voliijituous- 
m-ss, yet tin-y will be vil’icn found to be 
jitoporiiniiably just in respcTt of the lat¬ 
ter; »)!• may serve, at least, as a I'riondly 
caution to those vv ho are maknig gradual 
adv.inces in vices of this kiiul, vMthoiit 
redecting upoiv their deceitful, insinuat¬ 
ing. and t-ncroachiiig nature. 

We V, dl then e(>n.-iidcr man, in the 
lirst place, .is a creature endued with 
animal hi’e, .and furnished with all those 
sensations anil appetites whieh are its 
nei essai-\ appendages. And here, before 
we proceed, it may be propi-r to observe, 
that, as they are born with ns into the 
world, and are an t ssential part of our 
coiistituiioii, an imagination that the per- 
lei lion ol' our being, in its present stale, 
consists in 1 know not vvliat annihilation 
ami e.vtirpation of them, is mere enthu- 
sia-.m, as contrary to the sentiments of 
reason as of nature. This degree of 
periection we. cannot attain to, until this 
i (irri'jitihk shuU h'ue put on im orrvp- 
f ion. If, in tin ilegeiKTJite condition of 
liuiiianity, they am loo apt to be licen¬ 
tious and inordinate, all that is e.xpeetcd 
Ironi our strongih and discretion, is to 
watch over tln-m with cme, to direct 
them to their proper objccls, and to go¬ 
vern them witli a prudent restrainst; lest 
our uatui'.d desires .should grow impe¬ 
tuous .ami headstrong, and nil) wild into 
sinful concupiscence. Let it be further 
remarked, that, when concupiscence it- 
.self is said to have the nature of sin, it 
is b< cause it is an irregular tendency of 
the appetites, either desiring that which 
is not lawful, or pursuing that which is 
so beyond the limits of reason and duty. 
Otherwise, the desires arc natural, and 
therefore not criniitial, and the gratificS- 
tion of them must be innocent, bccausv 
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it is noccasary. Wc arc placed by Pro- 
\idena; in this world not only iiiuU-r a 
necessity of satisfying them for the sup¬ 
port of life, but with a gracious permis¬ 
sion to gratify them with some degree of 
indulgence beyond strict necessity, for 
the comfort and well-being of it. This 
would not have been the case, had there 
l)cen no possibility for us to have satis¬ 
fied our appetites with innocence. Tliey 
are not, therefore, abscdiitely, and m 
their own nature, sinful; but tliey are 
too apt to he the occasions and inciti'- 
fnents to sin. Rven good ni(>n may fall 
into their snare, through frailty or inad¬ 
vertency ; and, in this case, they cannot 
but feel and lament, as tliey will be al¬ 
lowed to ofl’er in pii'aat the givat trilni- 
nal, the infiriuilies of human natiin*. 
lUit as for those \\ ho submit to llieir do¬ 
minion without rcluctaiu:e, and joyfully 
obey the caH of every vicious inclination, 
let tlKin not vainly impute that guilt to 
an original depravity, which is an acipiir- 
cd conuption ; nor cliarge those miseries 
to the account of nature, wliicli are strict¬ 
ly and properly their own. 

And here, indeed, it is. in the early 
prevalence of education and liabit, that 
our infelicity hei',uis. I'or, were we ac¬ 
customed from the bcgiiiiiiiig to live ac¬ 
cording to iiatuiv, vve slioiild find the aji- 
petites in themselves, reasonable and mo¬ 
dest; asking little, s.itislied with little; 
but, like i’avoui'ite cliildreii, they are soon 
corrupted by iniliilgence, and being train¬ 
ed up in tlie school of luxury, they find 
many vv ants vvhicliareiiol natural to them: 
licing accustomed to be humoured, tliey 
become restless mid importunate, and grow 
upon us in their demands by every com¬ 
pliance. It is evident, therefore, thatev ery 
unreasonable gratiiication is only raising 
a new desire, and, w hilst it seems to aji- 
peasc the appetites, irritates them the 
more. Could wc, therefore, lay an early 
restraint upon them, and learn to giatity 
them no further than God and nature al¬ 
low, it would be the way to avoid much 
trouble and disquietude; we should be 
less solicited, and they would be more 
contented. 

Add to this, that, when they have thus 
gained strength and vigour, and their wants 
multiply upon them through indulgence, 
then they soon grow wanton and fantasti* 


cal; are roving from pleasure to pleasure; 
tirexi with the present enjoyment, and ea¬ 
gerly exploring and pursuing fresli objects 
of delight: so that wc are in a slate of 
perpetual agitation and uneasiness, not 
only from the violence of our desires, but 
from the frowardnoss and inconstancy of 
their humour. And what is still more, 
and cannot but necessarily happen, we 
must fvjel in jirojiortion to tljc cravings of 
our irregular appetites, impatience and 
fretful ness from diflicuUiesand delays, and 
vexation from fnxjuent disappointments, 
.‘'uch arc the disagreeable sensations that 
embitter the life of a voluptuary, and mul¬ 
tiply with the increase of his pleasures. 

As the scene opens upon us, it gi'ows 
far more distressful. The appetites have 
b('en long indulged, they have the mas- 
ti'r\, they have now the reins in their 
hand-, and are hastening to put a final pe¬ 
riod to all the pleasurable sensations of 
their votaries, even by such moans as must 
be eontimially extinguishing and deaden¬ 
ing the very sensation itself. For an un- 
wearieil ap]>lication to pleasures satiates 
and surfeits, rather than satisfies; it weak¬ 
en- the tone of the animal powers, and 
wears them gradually into disrelish, and 
perhaps into tlisuse, even before the course, 
of naturv' brings on the years, 7v/ien thou 
ahall .tan, f Amr »» phaaurc in them. 
laijoyments of this kind must be destruc¬ 
tive of thoiiiselves, because they impair 
and destroy that quickness of the faculties, 
and that health of constitution upon which 
their very nature depends. When the 
si'iises themselves gi'ow dull, and wear 
away, the jileasures of them must of ne¬ 
cessity he languid. And yet such is the 
peculiar infatuation of the voluptuous man, 
an<l, what would be utterly incredible, 
did not every day’s observation confirm 
the truth of it in many a fatal instance, so 
absolute is their dominion, so strong i.s 
their enchantment, that though they chas¬ 
tise him with pain and diseases, and bring 
on the daily decay of health and strength, 
with ta'inbling nervesand faulteringste]>s, 
iu‘ crawls on in the same slippery path, 
till he falls and drops into the grave. 

For the truth of the foregoing observa¬ 
tions, wo may appeal to cxjwriencc. In- 
<]uire of those wliu have led a life of plea¬ 
sure, as it is falsely called, whether, in re¬ 
spect of sellk’hjo) ment, it be indeed pro- 
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fcrablc to a life of toinperaiico and rrjfii- 
larity. tbo souhiuilist, who says, //lerc 
is nothinji better for a man than that he 
i/muH eat amt drink, and whose liappi* 
noss depends upon the unwillini; returns 
of a jaded appetite, whither that eoin- 
pouri<i of hi^h and delicate meats which 
luMiry improved into an art i-an supj)ly, 
In' not an oflence to tlie stomac h, a load to 
the constitution, and poison to the health. 
\Vhereas the man that is not ‘airfeited with 
inteinperaiue finds an enjo^ nient in his 
frunal repasts w hieh anidee carujot «iv(); 
he has no loat!iinit;sof the appetite, qo op¬ 
pression of spirits: his sliep IS sweet; h<> 
eats the labour of his hands, .and finds 
that the bread of industry and tempiTanei* 
is far more delicious than the «!ainlies of 
indolent luxury. Or those that sit lun^ 
at the •u'iiie, what ree.l pleas'i'e do ihty 
iind in that nausea and si-.kfK-.s, that re¬ 
laxation and feebhni'-soi liody, which 
c'.xccss n(’\or fails fi* create? Look not 
thou upon the •nine ;i hen it is red, says 
the. W isc M an, if iiiii/h his colour 
in the cup, ~i hen ii n o-,, t/i itself ati;iht: 
at the last, it biteih like o serpeiil, and 
itin^cth hke an adder, (I’rov. xxiii. .'31.) 
Ask the lilmiinous man; na\, rather, doe., 
not his scry appearance declare, that law¬ 
less pleasuirs are dearly lioujilit; and that 
he has reason, in tlie hitii-riiess of Ins soul, 
to curse those Jinpurilies uliieh pn-y tijum 
the con.stitution. and are r-/iten'iir'‘S to the 
bones; whuii make ytiuih ihi r<*pid, and 
hasten on an earl) and unnatural old a',".' ? 

It is difiieiilt to mention this \ii(, andtiie 
foul tnain of miseru's tlut a!te:u! it, m a 
decent and inolli nsi\< maiiiier : let me 
therefore close this luvinch of inydiscoiirse 
in tlie words of lujih and sacred .uithoii'. y, 
that will command your reverence and 
awe: i IicAe/i/, s.iysSohuiioii, nmoii^ the 
simple ones, I discerned amonp; the i/onfks, 
a young man void of undtri.taiuling. And 
bchejld ! there met him a tioman xeith fne 
attire of an harlot, and subtle of heart. 

If it h her much fair speteh she caused 
him to yield ; with the /hittering of her 
lips she forced hm. He trend h after her 
5traighlxcay,as an ox goeth to the sin ugh • 
ter, or as a foot to the correetian of the 
stocks: till a elart strike through his fi¬ 
ler, as a bird hasieth to the snare, and 
hnoKcth not that it is for his life. (I’rov. 

7t 9, 21, 22, 23.) Remove thy way. 


therefore, fur from a strange Koman, and 
come not nigh the door of her house ; 
test thou mourn at the hist, n'hrn tliif 
Jlesh and thif body are consumed, and say, 
how hen e I hitfi d instruction, and des¬ 
pised reproof’t (I’rov. V. 8, 11,12.) 

I have been Jutherto speaking to the 
sensualist as a creature poss<*ssed of ani¬ 
mal life, and furnished with those app(>> 
tites which are its necessary apjiejidages ; 
and have shewn the e.xjiedit ncy ol his put¬ 
ting a eurh and restraint upon lliein. 
while pos.-ib]y they' may beai' it, evi'ii upon 
liis own principles, for flic .sake of prtf- 
serving tii.it very nature upon which all 
Ills plea-ur.ilde sensations depend. But 
he niU'-t likewise consider himself, liovv- 
<‘ver unwilling he, may seem to do so, .is a 
being of a mueii higlier order, as one en¬ 
dued with the superior jiower of reason 
and uiuleisl;ui<liiig. l.i t our iiest inquiry, 
tlieiefi'i'i, be, in vvlial manner an iiitemper- 
ali'pursuit of seii.->iial pleasures imisl af- 
fut till' inlilleetu.il part r)f us, which 
raises Us far above tlu' brutal lile, even 
to a j.-utK'ip.ifuiii of the angelic na- 
tuie. 

■\nd III' e fir.st consideration that of¬ 
fers itself aiisi's, ill some measure, from 
the fo ling ones, and results fioni'that 
union oiir souls and bodii's, by winch, 
in our pnseiit state, they mutually act 
upuii each olin'i, an<l sympathi/e ni each 
otln r’s alVections. Hence, as any violent 
or coiitniiievl disorder in the mind intro¬ 
duces a laii::uifl iutl.'sposiiion in oiir bodily 
frame, so' inliiinitiis of the body do 
lecipiocait;, i nfeeble ami dispirit tlio 
niMid. If. luerefoiv, an insidiious uppli- 
(vn'iii to sensual pleasure.s does certainly 
imp.i!i our bodily health and strength, it 
will pioportio.iahly waste the health and 
stn iiglli of the mind: it is not jiossible, 
vvlieie incontinence, riot, and luxury', 
have enervated the conslitulion. the s>oiil 
should still retain its vigour, or have elas¬ 
ticity onougli to e.xort itself in sjx'culation 
or action. View hut the man of plea¬ 
sures, after a few years spent in the pur- 
.sviit of them, and behold! frequently, in 
the end, what insiqiportahlc ilijcction, 
what gloominess and horrors overshadow 
and sit heavy on his .soul! 

But this is not all: sensual pleasures 
are hurtful to the mind other ways than 
by depressing it; and the mischief they 
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Oo is oftru fcU in tli<* intolirctual faciil- 
tios, oven before it is derived from flio 
roubtitulion. 'I bey shut out, in the timt 
idaco, the nert’S‘'ary supplies of knou'- 
iedi;e, which is the l(>oti and noiirishinent 
oftlio understanding, ami withimt which 
it cannot grow up to its full proportion and 
maturity. For an advancfiiient in know¬ 
ledge supposes discipline, a])plicution, as¬ 
siduity, labour; exercises which arc tli- 
reefly opposite t(» the \\ Iiole scope and svs- 
teni of the man of jjk'asiurs, who cannot 
well bethought to have eitlier leisure or 
inclination for such painful cinployments: 
for painful they must iM'iotho>e who can 
}ia\e little taste or rehsh for (he ple.asures 
of the inHlerstanding, vvhic li are of a quite 
dih'eruU and superior kind to thoso id' 
sinse, and to which il must seem agam'-t 
iiutuK for them to ri'c, who wallow in 
the mire, and are entaugh-d in seiisuaiitv. 
By ibis means, tl.iongh the want of eulti- 
vation and impio\emenl the inkllectuals 
lose thcii abihtv, and grow unsi-riireulilc 
by too little use, .ns llic senst s decay and 
arc worn out by too nmch. 

.Add to this, that sensual pleasures are 
directU injurious to tin* very essence of 
the in.nd, and maun it in all iis faeul- 
lies ; so as to ti usiiate, in a great mea¬ 
sure, any degree oi applieatioii, could 
we be suppo'-ed to make iisi; of it. It 
is with the conslitulioii id' the miwl as 
of the bll•l^^ no strength of it eau with¬ 
stand the repeated assaults id iulcmpir- 
ance and excess. They sjiread a lor- 
poi, as if wre, oier the valioual soul, 
and reialer it impoleiit in ail its func¬ 
tions, 'j’hc fiTinent of wine, arul the 
lire of Inst, raise an inipun- vapinir in 
the brain, which nvorclouds ;md darkens 
the imdeisfaiiiling. 'I'lie imagination, 
that adtnirahlc faculty, wliosc proper 
Cmploynieiil it is to hriiig into our view 
.all the wonderlul and hcautiful scenes 
of the creation, is no longer the haiul- 
inaid of reason, but llie creature of our 
a])petites. I'his fair mirror is blotted 
over with the truces of foul desire, and 
ovary avenue is shut up against the ail- 
mission of any objeel that might jiolish 
and reliiie it. Irirention eannot r.vpatiate, 
because it cannot bivak loose from those 
earthly, sensual incumbrances which op¬ 
press it. 'I’he memory becomes impair- 
•d; nor would it be any great misfor¬ 


tune, should it he- entirely obliterated, 
since it is at best but the storehouse xif 
seniAiality anil impurity ; nor has cou- 
tomphition laid up there any tieusnres 
that can deserve a review. Jso time 
has licen miployed in the exercise of 
thought and rellection; whence arises 
not only an impatience, but an inability 
of thinking. In short, the rational part 
of till* Voluptuous man is incorporated, 
as it were, into the uniniul one; ail l!i.» 
thoughts arc the thoughts of his iieart, 
and arj^, like that, sensual and pollut>-d ; 
jirompted, directed, and circumsi rila'd, 
by the appetites, 'l lus is by no meaus 
an imaginary reproseniatioa ; uuthecoiw 
trary, lliey are the obsei vaiiim.-, ol com¬ 
mon I'xperieiice ; for how i t'l n have we 
seen and lamented, that the luighti-st r.a- 
liiral parts have fallen a victim to pie.i- 
sures, having been devoted to ilu-ir ,»vr- 
viee .mil conuuaiid, till they have been 
gradiiall}' worn away, aiiil have been 
iitteil) stupilieil and lost? 

Here doubtless tlie libertine will be 
ready, witii an air ol triumph, to a-.!;, 
wln re else is to be lound that gaiety .tiid 
sprigiilliness, that flow of mirih, and 
those sallies ol' wit, which i nliven the 
conversation of tin- men ol' pk‘a.>,ure, tu’- 
}iind all that temperance and sobriety 
can ]irt*lcnd to.? Does this argue the 
want or decay of parts; is il not rather 
a proof of their energy anil vivaiity ? 
Be ilso. But, alas! all this boasted tire 
is, ill the seiiplure language, /i/.e f/ie 
crat /JInfr oj thorns ujulrr a pot (I'.ccles. 
vii. ()'.): so long as the fuel eontiiuiesto 
he supplied, it may raiw violent ebul¬ 
litions ; it may give a glaring light: hut 
it is all the while raging, iioi^y, and seit- 
cimsiiming; it is a llaine that is rather 
scorching than refreshing; anil bow .soon 
is it extinguished, and leave.s no iv- 
mains but ashes ! To quit the metaphor 
— This liveliness of wit, as it is called, 
is seldom rational, or recoiuileable to 
good sin.se or decency; it is not Uie 
oft'spring of the undeiManding; and the 
passions lho]ii.selves must be. either viti¬ 
ated or inflamed to hnve a i-elish for tt. 
For what is it alter all, hut either tho 
extravagance and phrenzy of an over¬ 
heated fancy, or tin* olVensive impurity 
of a debauchwl one ? Is it the voice of 
that berene pormanant joy which is iu 
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the dwellings of the righteous ; the com* 
panion of wisdom and virtue ? Can it 
citist but in the midst of laughter*and 
4>Ily ? Or will it bear the review of one 
* moment’s cool re flection ? And when the 
' leaving of this fever-lit is over, does it 
not end in weariness, fointnes' aiKt re¬ 
morse ? So that, upon the whole, we have 
■ little reason cither to en\y or imitate 
•the gayest and'wittiest debaucheries of 
the men of pleasure ; though much it is 
to be feared, that some few pernicious 
examples in this kind have, bc^'ii the 
most pre\ailing inducements to unexpe¬ 
rienced youth to run with an absurd 
emulation into the same excess of riot 
with thcmselvi Eut ought they not 
rather to b<* 1 tked upon sis so many 
lights to warn us t»f our tlangir, and 
prevent our splitting uptni the r<K-k, 
than to steer by in the course of life, if 
perchance there are some rate and il¬ 
lustrious instances of such iincominon 
talents, as a licentious and profligate, life 
cannot easily get the better of.? It ap¬ 
pears, they cannot indeed altogttlier e,\- 
tinguish them, they can imly almse. and 
prostitute them ; prostitute those gifts 
V'liich were Inatowed upon them lor ilu' 
glory of (Jod, and for the honour of 
human nature, e\en to the silent piir- 
poscs of obscenity, immorality, and pro- 
fiuieiiess. Hut is not this, in (ffoet, the 
worst way of losing f)ur un<ler-.t.iiiding, 
thus infamously to degrade and disgi ace 
it ? 

'riiis ascendancy of the appctile^ over 
our intellectiial f:u ultirs geiv.Tiill} brings 
on, sooner or later, the la*it and gnatest 
injuiy they can receive, in the lowe.<-t 
and must scandalous prostitution of them; 
namely, when all that reniain.sof our r«'a- 
son is solely employed to cater for and 
pamper the appetites; when it has lost 
all authority and lule. and is become 
the mere vile instrument of that blind 
impulse which it was born to govern, di- 
rt'ct, and controu). Little do we deserve 
the name of reasonable creatures, when, 
by an unaccountable inversion of the 
order of nature, the appetites have at 
length, by continual encroachment, gain¬ 
ed an absolute sovereignty, and the 
master is become the slave. 'I'heii vvhen 
our reason is led captive of our lusts, 
no creature is less rational than man ; 


When Ihc light ahich is in vs is dark~ 
ness, hnto great is that darkness! In¬ 
stead of order and harmonv, and the 
peace of a regular seH^government, the 
whole frame of our being is out of pro¬ 
portion, and wliat can bo the effect of 
such anarchy but confusion, and every 
evil work? 

But this irfleclioji suggeyls the latter 
part of my inquiVy, namely, how an in- 
ti'm])erate iiulidgeiice in sensual plea¬ 
sures )nust ali'ect u iiiuii in liis moral and 
religious capacity. 

I have already oljsi'rved, that there may 
be im innocv'iit and lawful, as well as an 
irregular and criminal gratilication of the 
appetites ; and therefore, to assert with a 
stoical severity, that pleasure arising from 
the senses can have no possible inter- 
cour.se or communion with the virtues, 
and that to think ol introducing it as a 
companion to them, is tanquam mcretri- 
can t/i matronarnm cirftnn adducere 
(C'ic. de rill. lib. ii,), is neither si rvice- 
able to liie cause of virtue, nor agree¬ 
able to reason and truth. On the coiv 
trary, tlie good providence of CJod has 
.so disposi d the general plan of this world, 
that, in order to siibdui' ihc natural do- 
siri's to the iiiteiest of virtue, which has, 
in till' oriluuir>' ap)»i'iiitnu’nl of things, 
the proiui.'e ol this life, as well as that 
whilst is to come, men have never, upon 
tiie whc.h', so real and sincere an eu- 
jo^mcnlof pleasures ns wln ii tliey arc 
innocent. Iiulllun it must be. allowed, 
that unless we use great circiimsjiection, 
and are care'iilly upon our guard, they 
are evIremeK .ij)t to liecome the baits 
and allurenunts to evil, and to seduce us 
gradually into u dissolute and irregular 
course of life, i.'ital to every moral vir- 
ttie, and fruitful of almost ever^vicc. 

For when men, as in this (:a.se, taxorii®' 
nnr-e liahituatcd to take tlii.*ir estimate oT 
good and evil from the mere animal arn- 
sations, (for vicious pleasures arc as great 
corrupters of principles as of practice,) 
they have not in them the root and ori¬ 
gin of virtue ; they have extinguisluxl all 
moral taste, all relish of sublime and 
spiritual pb'asures, without which it is 
impossible that any habit of virtue can 
fix itself in the soul. To become vir¬ 
tuous, we must And a pleasure in being 
so; and every pleasure must hav« its 
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faculty of p<*n.'(’ptioii suited and adapt¬ 
ed to it; and we are Jio* more capable, 
of moral pleasures without a virtuous 
disposition, than of animal srratilications 
wilnout the senses. Or could a jniii- 
ciple of virtue be supposed to subsist in 
tlic sensualist, how could it exert itself in 
action, or what possible emjiloymcnl 
could it find there ? I'or what is the 
chief business of virtue but to discipline, 
controul, and gosern the appetiU's ami 
the animal pi.ussions, to assuage thevio- 
IfJice of their current, and to tleduee 
and gently lead them in their proper 
channels? Rut is a moderation of desires, 
is the government of the ai)ptiitos, to be 
found in men whose, very profession it is 
to inflame them ? What ! shall we look 
for abslemhiusness in the dniiikard, or 
for euntinence in the adulterer? 

We may go on to ol(ser\e, that a vo¬ 
luptuous life is not only at variance 
with every act of pcrvuial coiuhu t ai'.d 
self-government. Lot is li.keui-.e foiiud to 
have little fellowshii* or alliance wllii 
any kind or <l«'gnT of Mx-ial virtue. 
'I'liere is as iiatinal a c-oiinection be¬ 
tween the several sorts <>f the vices as of 
the viitues ; and the gradation is as. e;>'v 
from the one to the othei ; so lliat wc 
need not vvondur, it' tliose lliat have in- 
vlulged thcniselw's in the vicvs of eonen- 
piscenco, should soon make llie re-i f.;- 
iniliar to them. '1 hey tliat <-annot re- 
gulule their apputites, will I)e as little 
able to govern the passions that are i \- 
cited utul inflamed hy them; aikl wlien 
these, in each other’s aid and a'.si'tance, 
demand to Ije gratilied, what (>i)posite 
prineiplc shall vve seek for to counicract 
and repress their united foree? Shall 
wc expect to find in the voluptuary the 
kind bilp ticeiU sentiments of humanity ? 
No. *f.indulgence ecntois in ilsilf; 
iliates all avocation from pleasures ; turns 
‘away its face from the sight ot misery, 
i)r hardens itself to behold it without 
sympathy: it is not grieved for the af- 
Hiclion of Joseph, byt it can abundantly 
create the distress which it cannoi feel. 
Does he possess the useful virtues ot the 
generous neighbour, or the disinterested 
cues of the laitlitul frieiui ? On the con¬ 
trary, where do vve And, that the man 
inflamed vvitli wine, or trAiisported with 
lust, is al all apt to consider vhom he 
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^ends, or whom he injures'; wtosc rc- 

'^■putation he wounds, or whose peace he 
dt'stroj s ; whose confidence ITc abuses, 
(o- whost; innocence he betrays; whSt 
friendship he violates, or what enmiti<* 
he, creates ? Nay, is he not frequently 
seen to break through the strongest ties,* 
even of natural aflection itself; for vvhati? 
di'gree of it can he be supposed to re¬ 
tain who abandons himself to vices which 
must ci rtainly waste his fortune as wtll 
as iiis health, and too often entail upon 
his unhappy descendants infamy, po- 
veily, «ml diseasi’s? Or, in short, can 
ho lie in any respect a useful member 
of the community, when voluptuousness 
is so t vidontly di struetive of all social 
happiiies'., as it eradicates all those vir- 
liK j whicli are the support and strength 
of Micieiy, and ushers in all those vices 
which disonier, enfeeble, and, should 
tl.i'V lieconie eiiid* inical, mu't dissolve 

•I * 

it? I'or as industry ami frugality arc 
luiivil by u-nnu rance, so a prostitution 
to ple.vsiues engenders sloth ami luxury, 
ami must be fed by extravagance ; and 
as th.it cannot hnig be* supported by in- 
te;j:iiiy ar.d liom ih gn ai pill.ir.$ 
l i'.il sociel V. lil support ifsi If 

foiee and and eviiy ml of injus¬ 
tice. ,J'y)icr say*. St. lames, cy/MC 

:•<//.. vu'l uiiio/ifi (/on* Conte 

thij! V : licnc{\ cvt/i of t/our luiltt t 
(.laiiKs, i\. 1.) And in tie cal.iloguc of 
the* works of the flesh enumerated by St. 
Paul, to (t'luUerif, fornicddoii, itncfcitn- 
y/f v.v, A/v( 7V.V.V, succeeil Itutrcdy rff- 
liiiinf, r/niilnli-in, si rife, scdl- 

‘n ijni/iiiaa, MiirdiTA. ((.Jal, 

\. 1<), ^10, fl 1.) Jntl Vs'hu iiii/i u'Oc ! 
says the Wise ^lan, xiAo /'jf/t sorroxi'T 
n/n) hath vontrntions xiAo hath baft^ 
Idi/i;' t ’u'hi) hud! xidii/ik's wilhout cause.* 
'Ihi’i/ that icyyti Imig at the 7; i'«c, t/ict/ 
that go to seek iiiixl uinr. (Prov. xxiii. 

29, : w .) 

!,ei us advance yet one .step further, 
to .see w hat ruin and dc.solation is made 
liy an irregular indulgence in sensual 
pleasures in the higiiest attainment of 
man’s naiuro, the Christian life. And 
if it has hcen made appear that such an 
indulgence does greatly enervate and 
corrupt the mind in its mere natural and 
moral slate, luiw much mote n^st it 
war itgainsl and wound the soul tn ita 
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spiriti^a? one? A vo1u|)Uk)iis life is » 
varianec with the ve y essence of the 
' Christian institution, the ^reat end and 
design of whicii was to rescue ll^ Ironi 
<4 tliu dominion of onr lusts, to spiritii.i- 
ijise our ail'ections, aiul to purity our 
nature l>y the means of grac<‘, that we 
might he vessels of honour, sanctilied 
and prepared for glory. It is the first 
engagi'inent ue enter into upon our ad- 
ini.ssion into the ('hristiau eo\enaiit by 
baptism, ‘‘that \ve ienounce all carnal 
desires of the fhsh, so that we. will not 
follow nor he led by them." ’I'he exter¬ 
nal rite is the emblem of purity, and by 
the inward operation of it wr arc dedi¬ 
cated as iioly unto Chsl ; Our hodns 
ttrv the trinydf'i of thr Jloh/C/iust, who 
ciinnot iuliahit inipuiitY and coiru])tif)n. 
Jn consefiui-nee of thi.s, the woiks of 
the llish an* coiManfly t in opposition 
to the woi.ks of the spirit; and the car¬ 
nal nund is repiesciiied a-» ninn\ against 
O<xi,lorif n mil subjtel ('> I In la 1.1 0 / 
Ood, nor indeed tan he. (Jtom. ^ili. 70 
For the jlenh (says the same apostle) 
lunlitli fhe ■•'j'itif, and the •'■nint 

a^itin-''! tnr jli'sh: <>rd linsr an- ron- 
fraiy the mn to the nlhtr. (d.d. 170 

So that theie is no leconeiling the pro- 
ji ssion of the spiritual religion of (’hirst 
with an indulgence 111 ‘■emiial lii.^ts ; as 
there is not a singh- Cliri.ai.in urai e that 
can take loot and glow in our In arls, 
unless they are lirst piuiiinl from all 
fMl and coniipl alieeii-ms, from eveiy 
impure and iuordinale desire ; bu', if a 
hum I'urge Innui/i h oni tim^r, he shu/l 
te a xenil nnlo iunhiur, 60 tnti/ied and 
tneef fur the Mo-'itci’.f iii>c, and pro 
pared for txeii/ gooduoik. (‘J'i'im. li. 
1^1.) j’repaied for the reception ofi sery 
virtue and graee that < an adorn t! e 
Christian in this life, and jirep.in'd for 
the exaltation and reward of tlioiii in a 
belter, p’or indeed thl.^ purity of heart 
which our religion retiuires of us is no 
mure than w hat is absolutely necessary 
to qualify us for hea\eu, and cannot 
be dispensed with from the very nutuic 
of the happiness that is tlierc to be re’- 
vcalcd. 'I'he kingdom of glory is a spi¬ 
ritual kingdom, and all the enjoyments 
of it are of a spiritual nature; and they 
who will be partakeis oi them must fust 
tm(lea\our to acquire a relish and savour 


?f things spiritual, and must begin their 
])r('paratioiis fot heaven by cultivating 
those graces which they shall exercise 
hereafter, and by restraining those ap¬ 
petites whieli can moot witli no gratifi¬ 
cation there. Ji i.s a notion to which 
tlie light of nature, carried .several of 
tlie more, exalteil heathens, and which 
many einiiu-iit Christiaa writers have 
llioiight not disagieeahle to tli<“ revealed 
notices of a future Mate, that the vicious 
inclinations which tlie soul contraebs in 
the body through habits of lust and 
sensuality, and their eonsequent train 
of vices, do insinuate themselves into 
the very substance of the soul, and ad¬ 
here to it, like a h pro.sy, in its separab* 
.state. In this light it appears, that the 
sensuali-t cannot partake of tlu; joys of 
liiaveii, not only through an exclusion 
Ui)m them by a moral decree, hut through 
an inability to taste them from a natural 
iiicajiueity ; and that, with all his de¬ 
prived appetites about him, he could 
ha»e no sense ul' the pleasures of hea¬ 
ven were he plaeed there, llul however 
that may he. this is eerlaiii—that he will 
never he put to the trial. Whether the 
im [illations themselves sulisist in the soul 
or not, we know at least llie guilt which 
they comniuiiiciite will iiLsepaiahly cleave 
to it for ever; and no pollution will 
I'Ter be admitted intt» the j'leseiite. of 
(liul, who is of ))uri r eyes than to be¬ 
hold impurity; lie phicclh before his 
throne those only that are in the white 
robes of nehteousiicss; hut neither 
drunkards, 11 r adulterers, nor fornica¬ 
tors, iioruiuoMn persons, can have any 
iiilicritance in tlie kiiigvlom of Chrisl; 
and of Cod. 

I ha.e now gone through the several 
considerations I purposed to law before 
you, in order to shew what fal.d mischiefs 
and irretrievable rum an intemperate pur4 
suit of sensual pleasures hiiiigs vipoa the 
whole man, in every stage aiul t'-iulition 
of his being. .And certainly they must 
have great weight vi’idi all that retain any 
sense of the dignity and perfection of 
hutnan nature ; that have any regard for 
their health and peace; for the regular 
enjoyment of their faculties ; for the im¬ 
provement of their understanding; for 
their increase in viitiie; in short, that 
have any true relish for happiness ia 
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tins wnrld, or expectation of bliss in 
that which is to c<.;m>. 'llu'sc iialci'd 
arc cotisiilcratioiis of jfciicral concciii, 
Hint alif'Ct all orders and dC|:^re('S <jf men 
and of (diri'-iians. Ihit lhei<- is soinc- 
ttiin;' so peetvliar in llio ciininistances of 
a leanu'd and reliidons ediicalion, and 
the tcij)irs of tins' discouisc may b‘‘ ai’- 
plu'd with such sjtiiiiii.ir propniiy and 
force to tliose vdio ii.ise the .!d\:<nt;e.’‘ s 
of it, that I s'l'i.11 entreat yuir pa'ieme 
ami attention a lillic loi'^er, wii.lv- I 
inale ihi-i sjiccial apolit aiji'ii, v, hicli, 1 
trust, nui_\ putve as le- ful as it is ajipo- 
sitc. 

i-'rom a lliorougii insiejit into human 
nature, with a waliliful eye atid kind 
attention to the \aiiity and intemjierale 
heat <jf youth, with v.iielud nic.i- 
stircs for the a<:\ai)cement of all useful 
literaluve, and the couliiiu.il .'Uppott and 
increase of Airliie ami jnety, have tin- 
vise and lelieioiis invtitutoi ' of tin- rulc', 
of conduct ami eovcrnim-ni in placi s 
of i-ducatioi), done .ill tliat luiinan pai- 
detice i-oulil do to promote t!ie mo t c\- 
relh iif and hem ticial de'ij,n, l>y the 
most rational ami weil-com encti ineai,-', 
Thi-y tint laid the foiindatKiii well, in 
the <lis« ijiliiu-ami ivmdalion vd tin- .ip- 
p<‘tiu-s. 'l iny put tin-m iindi r the n-- 
struiiit ol' wlioh-'oiiii* ami lioeal riih s. 
to jilace til. m out ol tin- n.-vii of lU- 
temperanci-, .mi to j'l-1Imli- .m cnk^s 
that would vi-VM- only lo <-,,i,iip!, m- 
fiame, and foiiiu-nl ilnin. i h> y .u.-l'id 
with food coMM-niein for ile-m ; vi-tli 
simpiieitv yn '-■.i.licn-jicy ■ 'vjt!. a ki-nl 
t)njUi>h <-.ii!i.< us hand. I'c, tins nic.iiis 
the sei'ds ol MIC au: ‘•t.l' <! ni liiiir 
birtli ; y'mine [lorsoiis an- licie lemovc.l 
from ti-inplatioiis, ii> wlm li otln-.-.s, tioi.i 
a less liappy siUnilion, are too freipi. nlly 
expose^!; and by an <-aily hahil <•! tein- 
perance. and self-eommand they m.sy 
learn either to prevent all iirci^ular soli¬ 
citations, or with t-.ise lo control ihun. 
liapjiy are tin-y. who Ijy a thanknd 
Piijoyim'ijt of the'-e a.lvan:.ie«s, and a 
williiUj com])liatu;e with iln- u .nhs, lay¬ 
up in store for the. rest of tlieir lilc viiiue, 
liealth, and peace ! 

Vaiu indit'd wmdd be the t-\)Mela¬ 
tion of any real pto^iess in iiiU llt-ciual 
and moral iinprovi-ments, were not tin; 
fouadutioii thus laid ui strict rej'ulariiy 
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and temperance ; were the sensual appe- 
WPS to be pampered in youth, oi%;vcn 
vitiated with that di-gree of it^dulgence 
which an eslravagaiit world may allow 
and cull elegance, but in a jilacc 
education would be. downright lu.’^ry. ^ 
The taste of sensual pleasures must bJf 
ch.-eked and abati-d in them, that tiioy 
may u'-tmia. a reii-h of the moi-e sub¬ 
lime ph-asiires that result from reas<m 
and leligion ; that they iniiy ptii-siie them 
with elfect, and enjoy lli(,-in without avo- 
c.Uitm. And Iiave they not in this place 
I'vi-ry motive, assistance, and (-iicoiirage- 
nu-m, to tngage them in a viiiuous and 
nior.il life, and to aniniati- them in the 
attainment of useful li-aming? What rank 
or condition of youth is tiiere that has 
not ilaily and hourly oppo'tuiiitie.s of 
laying in supplies of knowledge and 
virtue, tliat will in every station of life 
bi; ei[ualiy serviceabh- and ornamental 
to themselves, and lieiie/icial lo man¬ 
kind 

And shall any one dare to convert this 
limise of discipline and learning into a 
liouse of dissoluteness, e.xtravagaiiee, aiid 
not? Wiihwlialan aggravation of guilt 
do tfiey load themselves, wiio at the same 
time that they are jiursuing llirir own 
unhappim-ss, sacrilegiously bieak through 
all the fell. I', of good order and govein- 
mcttl, and by their jnaetice, seducement, 
itiul .im)>li-, do wh.it in them lies to 
inti-odnce mi<> ilu-se schools of frugality, 
sobi.'lv, .Hi.I temperance, all the mad 
vices and v;.in g.iuth-s of a licentious and 
voluptuous iiite ? W is.it hitve (hey to an¬ 
swer ioj-, w!ic), vvl.ile they prolligalely 
s(|ii.i'ido- aw.iy lli.'it most jirecious jiait 
< f time, wliich is tin-only wasoii of ap* 
plication ami ini]uovemc!it, to their own 
tin ini vabh- 1 " s, i-nrourage one atiother 
in .111 idle .iml se i-iiiul coufso of life, 
and by spreamng wide ll i- contaition, le- 
licet a s.-.usd.il iij.oji, and strive to bring 
ijito puidsc di.a-tiMn, the place.d their 
i dm at ion, wln ix- indm-rr ,, literature, 
virlm-, decency, and whattver else is 
pi.iisc-worthv, (lid foi ag( s tlourish and 
abound.' !s this the genuine fruit of the 
pi(ius can- ol our ancestors for the sectu 
rity am! propagation of religion and good 
m.innci.s to tin- latest posti-rity ? Is thi 
at last the reward of llieir munif’Otat 
tjr decs this conduct corre-uon for 

of recuftCi" 
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their views, or with the just oxpec; 
tiuns#and demands of your friends at 
your country ? 

Nor let any one vainly inia^iiie, that 
the time and valuable opportunities, 
which arc now lost, can hereaftiT be 
recalled at will; or that he, who has 
run out his youthful days in dissipation 
and pleasure, will have it in his power 
to stop when he pleases, and make a 
wiser use of his riper years. Yet this 
is too generally the fallacious hope that 
flatters the youth in his sensual indul¬ 
gences, and leads him insensibly on in 
Uie treacherous ways of vice, till it is 
now too late to return. There' are few 
who at «)nc plunge so totally immerge 
in pleasures as to drown at once all 
power of reason and conscit'iice. They 
promise themselves that they can indulge 
their appetites to sucJi a point only, and 
can check and turn them back when 
they ha\e run their allutti'd race- 1 do 
notimh'ed say that there never have been 
persons in whom the strong ferment of 
youthful lusts may liave happily sub¬ 
sided, and who may have brought forth 
fruits of amendment, and displayed many 
eminent virtues, (jod lorbid ! that even 
the most licentious vices of youth shoulil 
be absolutely incorrigible. But I may 
venture to aflirm, that the instances in 
this case have been so rare, tliat it is 
very dangerous for any one to trust to 
the expcninent upon a presumption that 
lie shall add to the numl>er. The onl}- 
sure way to make any proficiency in a 
virtuous life >s to set out in it betimes. 
It is then, when oiir inclin:it<.>--zis are. 
trained upon the way that they should 
lead us, that custom soon makes the 
best habits the most agn'oable; tlie wav s 
of wisdom become the ways of ph'asaiit- 
ncss, and every step we adv;iuce tic y 
grow more easy iuid uioie dejightliil. 
But on the contrary, when viciou.s head¬ 
strong appetites arc tu be reclaimed, anil 
inveterate habits to be corrected, wlial 
seeprity can we give ourselves that we 
shall have either inclination, resolution, 
or power, to stop, and turn buck, and 


recover the right way, from which we 
feav 0 so long and so widely wandered, 
and enter upon u new lit'r, w hen r- 
haps our strength now fatleth us, .in<l 
we know not how near we may bv. to 
our journey’s end ? 

These reHections 1 have suggested priri- 
cipally for the sake 6f tliost.*, who allow'- 
ing themselves in greater indulgences than 
arc consistent w'ith a liberal and virtuous 
education, give evident proofs that they 
are not sufficieiuly aware of the danger¬ 
ous encroachments and the peculiar dc- 
ceiti'ulness of pleasurable sin. Happy 
for them! would they once s<‘riou5ly 
ron.sidor tlieir ways; and no time can 
be more proper than when these solemn 
seasons of recollection and religious dis¬ 
cipline should particularly dispose them 
to seriousness wnd thought. 'I’hey would 
then discover, that tlioiigh they are a 
while carried gently and supinely <iowii 
the smooth stri'am of pleasure, yet soon 
the torrent will grow too violent to be 
stemmed; t lie waves will arise, and tlash 
them upon rocks, or sink them in whirl- 
jiools. U is therefore the part of pru¬ 
dence to stop short while they may; 
and to divert th(*ir course into a difleivnt 
clianiiel, which, whatever obstructions 
and ditficuities tliey may labour with at 
first, will every day become more prac¬ 
ticable and pleasing, and will assuredly 
c.irry them to a serene and secure haven. 
But if neither the apprehension of the 
dangers, anxieties, and iniseiies, that arc 
l!ie sure ailendaiits upon vice and vo- 
luptuoiisDi-s in il}is life, can awaken 
liieir fears: iior the assurance of that 
< :ilni sidl-ptis'-ession, that regular enjoy¬ 
ment of all the faculties of body and 
mind, tliat liealrb. peace, and joy, which 
are the .issoci.ues of temperance and vir¬ 
tue, c:m win upon tlieir inclinations; 
{h<.n -l{(jouT, 0 ijovvg man, in thy 
yaiiflt, and ht thy heart rhea thee, in 
the tluyx (if thy youth, and teaik «ii the 
■uays of thy heart, and in the .sight-of 
thine eyes: hut knuxr thou, that Jor all 
their things Ood trill bring thee inla 
judgment. (Ecclcs. xi. 9.) 
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SERMON LKXir. 

By Dr. Tottik. 

The Excellmcy of the Christian 
Morality. 

(Prcwhed before the UaWereity of Oxford, at 
Christ Church, Nov. ii, 1761.] 

Phil. iv. ft. 

Pinalijr, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever tilings are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things areofgo^ report: ii there beany 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. 

The apostle has here given us in one 
view, a complete and beautiful system of 
the Christian' morality. Such is the 
proprK'ty and extent <jf tiic words he has 
made use of, as to express every essen¬ 
tial virtue, and every uruumentul grace. 
Not only the things ihat are true, and 
honest, and just, and pure, arc recuin- 
mendexi to us, but thu:>e likewise that are 
lovely and of good report. Jf t/ure be 
mitjjf virtue —that we are to think upon 
and contemplate; to esteem and value it 
highly, and to H.x it in our minds. But 
this, it seems, is not sudicient; we must 
go on to greater perfection ; and if there 
be any praise ; Hi quid cum virtute con- 
junctum, et laudahilt est, says Castalio 
upon the place : if there be any thing 
truly laudable, tliiU is connected witli 
virtue, and renders it amiable and grace¬ 
ful in the of men—that likewise 

must be the uliject of our contemplation 
and pursuit. 

In order to shew the extent and per- 
iectioh of the Christian morals, 1 siiall 
firU inquire into tlie general nature of 
the'virtues recited in my text: 

And, secondly, 1 shall consider them 
under the advantages of that cultivation 
and improvement, which the apostle re¬ 
commends. 

Upon a critical view of the passage 
before us, w'e shall And that St. Paul 
Arst introduces to our notice the general 
principle of virtue; and then.proceeds 
to a perfect and distinct enumeration of 
tlitt several ipccigs of it, with that accu* 
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_ ^. ,, which a careful and judi^tous 
readbr'may always discover in )]is writ¬ 
ings. An examination into the sense of 
the words he makes use of, in the order 
in which they lie, will shew the justness^ 
of this remark. 

First, then; whatsoever things arc true, 
these we arc to think upon*, and implant 
in oiir minds, us the fixed principles of 
our conduct, Ti’uth is the great founda¬ 
tion and test of morality. For whicl’i 
reason, we find in the most ancient wri¬ 
ters, both sacred and profane, that it is 
a comprehensive name for the whole 
system of virtue; and a lie is often 
used as an equivalent term to vice. When 
the old heathen moralists would recom¬ 
mend a right and virtuous cumluct, they 
advise men to pay the same regard to 
truth in actions as in words ; to live a 
life of truth ; to -he no more guilty of 
a lie-in practice than in conv'ersarion. 
And the scriptures speak the same kind 
of language. In them, the great Crea¬ 
tor himself is styled the Go<l of truth; 
and his law is the truth. 'I'he ^ariouf 
of the world, who came to ti acll men 
the perfect will of Go’d, calls himself 
the truth and the life : his divine doc¬ 
trine is, through the whole New 1\ sra- 
nuMir, called the truth as it is in Jesus ; 
the leurd of truth; the teuy of truth j 
and truth itself. Ami, on the contrary, 
the wicked one, the original author of 
all evil principles and practices, is inli- 
tlcd tlic father of lies. 

And there is a strict propriety in this 
kind of language. For all the inoiWl 
virtues are of eternal truth and goodness, 
correspondent to the immutable nature 
and perfections of God, and invariable as 
the origin from which they are derived. 
And theitifure it is certain, we may as 
Well contradict the truth of things in 
pnuitice, us deny it in speculation T hus, 
for instance, if I neglect to pay any ho¬ 
mage to God, and live in f presumptuous 
violation of his laws, is it not, m eticct, 
to declare, tliat 1, a dependent creature, 
owe him neither submission or obedi¬ 
ence? which is absolutely false. If I 
refuse to acknowledge his mercies in the 
redemption ot mankind by Christ Jesus, 
is it nut the same thing as to say, that 
I wanted no assurance of pardon fiir 
my triuisgfessions, po means of reconCi- 
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liation to my offended God ; or that^l^ of what is sacred, on account of its re- 
had no need of an instructor or an as- lation to God. The root, whose signi- 
■ sistant to lead me in tlie way of life ? hcation it retains, properly imports an 
both whicli presumptions arc undoubt- act of religious worship. sijuuTiw, a word 
edly contrary to ti uth : and as in these of the same origin, signifies the holy 
instances we disclaim the general prin- place where religious mysteries were 
ciples of natural or revealed religion, so celebrated. And a few instances will 


by every immoral action we contradict 
some particular truth. If I am guilty 
of injustice, I disallow the fixed maxim 
of equity, in not doing to others, what I 
would they should do to me. If 1 am 
ungrateful to my benefactor, I deny Uiat 
Jundness deserves a requital; and if 1 
am intemperate and voluptuous, 1 plainly 
declare, that there is no uecusiua for the 
appetites to be under the controul and 
guidance of the superior faculty of rea¬ 
son. In short, whenever we deviate from 
virtue, we adopt some I'alse principle or 
maxim, as the governing rule of our ac¬ 
tions in that instance; wlmreas tiiitli is 
the one invariable standard, to which we 
arc obliged to conform, by making the 
course of our life and manners corre¬ 
spondent to the will of God; suitable 
to that state and order of things which 
he has constituted in nature; and agree¬ 
able to our own frame and situation, to 
the relation wc bear, and the various 
obli^itions we arc under, to other beings. 
Thus we see, that virtue in general con¬ 
sists in the conformity of our actions to 
truth ; and that St. Paul has prescriix'd 
to us an universal rule of life, taking in 
the whole compass of oui moral coiiduct, 
when he says, whalsoe-ier things arc 
triftf think on these things. 

But he thought it not sufficient to de¬ 
fine virtue in its general nature only; 
to give us a more distinct idea of it, he 
proceeds to recount its several species by 
a perfect and exact enumeration. 'J'hese 
arc comprehended in the following ex¬ 
pressions : •whatsoever things are honest, 
•whatsoever things are Just^ whatsoever 
things are pure. 

The term honest in this place, though 
you allow it the same force as the Latin 
honestum, is wiy far from reaching tJie 
sense of tha original word zc/bcy«;, which 
ijt rendered in the margin of our bibles, 
with much more propriety, venerable: 
nor does even this word, iu our language, 
come up to the full meaning of the ori¬ 
ginal, unless you include in iMbe notion 


serve to .shew that this sense is by no^ 
means foreign to the derivative of my 
text. The author of the second book 
of Maccabees expresses by it the ma¬ 
jesty and sanctity of the temple ; he uses 
it likewise as descriptive of the sabbath, 
calling it tlic most sacred day : he gives 
it as an epithet to their venerable and 
holy law s: and he ascribes it to God, 
as an attribute of his most holy and 
glorious name. To the same sense it is 
applied by the primitive ecclesiastical 
writiTs. One instaucc among many 
may serve for an example. Clement of 
Alexandria, speaking of image worship, 
condemns the jn’actice of it for this 
reason, because it infringes rh 
TV eiu; it is an encroachment upon th'e 
veiuTiibility of the Deity. From this 
use and sense of the original word, the* 
precept of St. Paul will appear to have 
this meaning :—IVlictlsocier is truly re¬ 
verend and sacred, wkaisoci cr, as such, 
i.v the proper ohjecl of your veneration, 
think on these things. 

Under this head therefore must, in a 
particular manner, be included all the 
duties w'e owe to God, all the offices of 
piety and religious worship. These nc- 
coksavily arise 1‘rom a coiitcmplatidn of 
the adorable perfections of that infinite 
Being, who will forever be the object 
of the highest degree of Vljneralion to all 
rational ci'oatures in. the universe. A 
leUtivc and subordinate veneration has 
likewise been paid in all ages and coun¬ 
tries to ('very thing that has a connec¬ 
tion with divine worship ; for which rea¬ 
son, places and things dedicated to the 
service of God have always been es¬ 
teemed sacred. tiemanHi uo-avTivf Ttfat 
trifAti ;: the ministers of the gospel are 
to remember, that tlu'y likewise have a 
sacred and i-evercnd character to sup¬ 
port. When we arc called upon there¬ 
fore to think upon whatsoever things are 
venerable, we are excited especially to 
form in our minds the most awful sen¬ 
timents of the majesty of God, and not 
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to be wanting in the homage and duty 
we owe' to him, in veneration of whal 
belongs to him, or in any expression! of 
reverence in tl»e performance of our re¬ 
ligious adoration. 

The apostle having thus secured our 
regard to the first class of moral duties, 
^lamcly, such as we owe to God, he 
])rocec<is next to recommend those that 
are due to men— Whatsotver things arc 
Just, think on these things. —By this 
expression he denotes the general prin. 
ciples of justice and cijuity ; and the 
offices that flow from these are of great 
variety and extent. An exact and scru¬ 
pulous regard to the rights of others, 

- with a deliberate and fi^d purpose to 
preserve them upon all occasions invio¬ 
late, wherein the essence of justice con¬ 
sists, secures the practice of the whole 
system of social virtues. Tor the rights 
of men exact from us whatever they 
have a just and reasonable claim to in 
their persons, properties, and characters. 
It is a very low and imperfect kind of 
yusticc, merely to ub^-tain from injuries. 
We must be active in the exercise of this 
virtue; as «>ccasiuns and circumstances 
require, we nrust be just to the merits 
of men by commendation and favour: 
we must be just to their necessities by 
charitable relief: we mu>t be just to 
their infirmities l)y candour and huma¬ 
nity. In short, the exercise of justice 
does not only exclude oppression and 
fraud, lind the grosser kinds of iniquity, 
but it is inconsistent likewise with rigour 
and severity in the pursuit of our legal 
demands; wit^ envious competitions, 
:ind underniining arts; with slander, de¬ 
traction, an<l consri^'iousness; and witii 
every thing that betrays a malevolent 
and ungenerous spirit. So that when 
St. Paul recommends to us u/iafsocicr 
things 4trt Just, ho recomnu-nds tlic 
practice of every virtue, tliat men can 
exereiKo towards each other, thnt has 
any tendency to ostablisii or promote the 
welfare, regularity, or happinews of so¬ 
ciety. 

The remaining branch of moral virtue 
produces such as regard ourselves: and 
these arc contained in ^hc expression, 
Tchatsoerer things are pure. This word, 
perhaps; in its strict and primary sense, 
*ay be confined to tbe virtues of conti- 
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Mince and chastity ; but we may c>^nd 
its signification farther, so as to import a 
strict abstinence from all such poHuted 
pleasm'es as are contrary to temperance 
in general: from all irregular gratifica¬ 
tions whatsoever of the senstiai appe¬ 
tites. For all irrational and base in¬ 
dulgences of this kind spread a defih- 
ment and taint over the soul, by cti.slav- 
ing it to gross conceptions, and blotting 
it with the traces of Ibul desires, and 
by that means rendering it utterly inca¬ 
pable of refinement for any intellectual 
and spiritual employment. I'he scrip¬ 
tures always speak of them in such a 
maimer, as to shew, that whatever is 
contrary to a life of temperance, so¬ 
briety, and chastity, is pollution. Sen¬ 
suality of every kind turns tlie man 
into the brute: it destroys the purity 
and sanctity of the rational nature; it 
profanes the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and actually disqualifies us from rising 
to that exalted state of happiness in 
heavt'i), where nothing that delilctli cai^ 
make i,ts approach.' 

St. Paul having thus far recommended 
to us the contemplation .and pin-suit of 
virtue, first under (he character of its 
gi'iieral nature, and then in the accurate 
distribution of it into its three great 
brandies of piety, justice, and temper- 
aiue; he proceeds, in the next place, 
to carry our virtues to their greatest 
improvement and perfection,by prescrib¬ 
ing to us the cultivation of every thing 
that has a connection with them, so us 
U) render them amiable and reputable: 
IVhatsoerer things are tuvehi, xihutsoerer 
things arc oj' good report—think on 
these things. As if lie had said—Pur¬ 
sue virtue upon its right principle; ad¬ 
mit nothing into your practice but what 
is consistent with irutli: and follow tin's, 
where it leads you, through the com- 
prahensive divibion of the dutie.S you 
owe to (iotl, to men, and to yourselves. 
But bo careful, at the same time, that 
you discharge these duties in such a 
manner as to throw a light upon your 
good works, adding grace to your vir¬ 
tues, and making them, as much as 
possible, the object of imitation and. 
praise. 

This is by no means ati »dnnecessalry 
addition to virtue; as w'ill plainly appear, 

rf;« 
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if we reflect upon the very differcht 
appearances it assumes from the manner 
jn which it is practised. It is this which 
makes as great a distinction in moral 
behaviour as in civil; so that actions, 
founded on the same principle, shall in 
•one view make viitue desirable and lovely, 
inviting the public regard; and in an¬ 
other, shall make it unamiaUe and dis¬ 
tasteful, deterring men from the pursuit 
of it, and forbidding them to embrace it. 

How. venerable, for instance, is the, 
-appearance of rational and manly piety, 
manifesting the inward sentiments of the 
heart in the performance of religious 
adoration, by decent gesture, by a com¬ 
posed and serious deportment, by looks 
full of afliance, gratitude, and aflection, 
where tervonr is tempcivd with sobriety, 
and confidence with humility !. Very dil- 
ferent I'rom this is the indolent and un- 
aiiiniated doineanuiir of some, and the 
enthusiastic air of others, who, though 
both may possibly have their thoughts 
fixed iiptm heaven, yet certainly they 
"neither of them conti’ibute to make the 
beauty of holiness apparent in the public 
worship of God, but rather deaden or 
distort the genuine Ceutures of piety, by 
neglecting or overstraining the forms of 
it. 

The case is the same with res pect to 
the social virtues, which are very ill 
recommended by a cynical raorosenes.s, 
•or a stoical inflexibility. In wh.it a dif¬ 
ferent light are hlicrality and generosity 
■seen, when the miuincr of conferring the 
-benefaction shall cither double the kind¬ 
ness, or shall make the person obliged 
4Hit of humour, and almost unthankiul 

for the favour he receives? Sincerity 

*/ 

scarce appears to lie the same virtue, 
when it expresses itself with an unbi"- 
<oming freedom or an ungiuii-dcd blunt- 
ness of speech, regarding neither per¬ 
sons nor seasons; and when it maintains 
the same regard to truth, with a civi- 
Ihy and decency in words and actions. 
In short, we always do an injury to 
virtue, when we do not clothe it in a 
becoming dtfss, and give it all the.ad- 
.vantages and lustre it ia capable of re- 
ceivipg. Nay, in truth, we take away 
flrom its very caseiice, and hinder every 
good actioi) from bcuig the res Integra 
Utat it ought to be, whatever we sufler 


anything heterogeneous or disi^;reeablo 
to its na^re to be mixed with it. No 
men flierefore should be contented with 
himself as a real lover and practiser of 
virtue, unless lie aims to excel in virtue; 
which he cannot do, unless ho makea a 
good life a graceful one, and performs 
every right action in the best and mo8( 
becoming manner. 

Tuliy, in his Book of Offices, ir very 
particular in his observations upon tli« 
hmestum et decorum ; for this reason, 
because there is no time or situation of 
life, which has not a correspondent duty 
belonging to it; nor is there a duty 
without a certain decenCy accompanying 
it, by which %very virtue it is joined to 
will appear to be doubled. And he 
recommends the same harmonious exact¬ 
ness in the conduct of human life, as ia 
required in musical compositions. In 
these, not only the grosser discords are 
avoided, but the least di.s.sonancc that 
would be (jfleiisive to the nicest ear. 
And therefore, says he, be careful to 
preserve, the most minute accuracy and 
pro})ortioii in moral behaviour, as har¬ 
mony in actions is much more excellent 
than in sounds. 

Tlie book of Proverbs and that of 
Ecclesia-slicus abound with precepts and 
observations regarding these lesser mo¬ 
ralities, as tliey havi- been called, but 
without which the greater ones cannot 
bo complete. Rules of prudence and 
decorum are intermixed therein with 
those of the most es.seiitial duties; and 
wherever they are uniformly put in 
practice, the termer will be a support 
and ornament to the latter,-cuid will dig¬ 
nify and rccomtn«‘n^hc character of the 
mor.'d and religiouTman. 

Of the same kind likewise are those 
prtjcepts of the New Testament, which 
require our behaviour to. be such as be- 
amieth (or is ornamental to) godliness ; 
which enjoins us to abstain from all 
appearance of exit — mo# to let mr good 
be ciilrspoken of—io have our eonxer^ 
sation honest —^and, to provide things 
honest beautiful) in the sight of 
all men. These and such like pass^es 
plainly suppose, that even good actions 
may be performed in sudt a manner, 
as not only to lose Uiat engaging lustre 
which should m^c then Appear lovely, 
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•nd entitlii them to reputation and praise, 
but even so as to give oflence. And the 
same decorum which must be <d)scrved, 
if we would give a beauty and perfection 
to our moral conduct, St. Paul likewise 
extends to. our conversation; Ut your 
speech be always with groce, seasoned 
y^th salt. It is by this exactness of 
behaviour, governed by propriety and 
decency, as well as duty, that we obey 
the same apostle’s command, in approv¬ 
ing the things that are excellent, and in 
seeking to excel : and by this we adopt, 
as it becomes us to do, the doctrine of 
God ovr Saviour in all things ; we ar¬ 
rive at that degree, of Christian perfec¬ 
tion requirc'd of us, us not only to be 
blameless and harmless, withovt rebuke, 
but to shine ns lights in the world, h or 
it is ntrt enough for us to be innocent; 
we must likewise, be exemplary : and 
virtue cun never effectually recommend 
itself to imitation, unless it is lovely and 
of good report. 

Indeed many great things have been 
very truly said of the native beauty and 
intrinsic charms of virtue; but it is me.int 
when they' are prc){><.*rly displayed, i-'or 
those certainly will appear to greater or 
less advantage, from tlie different light 
she is shewn in, and the dri'ss that she 
wears. The more amiable and the tairer 
she is in her own genuine features and 
comple.xion, the rnon* caR'ful should we. 
be to keep her clear I’rom every ulemish 
that will for that reason be the more 
visible, and will give the greater di.sgust. 
Certainly she loses much by a negligent 
«ind slovenly appearance ; and she is dis¬ 
figured by the trappings that atiectation 
gives Her; but it^ no incuusiderablc 
improvement that s" receives from the 
neat and graceful attire she puts on, 
when decency is her iiandii\uid. 

Thus.have I endeavoured to deduce 
from the words of my text the plan of 
Christian morality, which is constituteil 
by the apostle upon the eternal and im- 
mutabff foundation of triitli; and is e.x- 
panded by him into the various branches 
that pioduce tlie virtues of every diffe¬ 
rent specks in their full extent, and 
under all the advantages they arc ca¬ 
pable of receiving‘from every thing that 
has an alliance with virtue, that can 
make it desixable and lovely in thu eyes 
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of men, the object of imitation and 
pnfiso. , " 

But wherein, you will say, does tho- 
Christiau morality difier from the Pagan, 
morality ?*Have not the heathen writer* 
built theirs upon the Same foundation ? 
Have they not distinguished the severab 
duties of it in the same manner f And 
have they not very strongly recommended 
that decorum of actions, which is 6> 
necessary to make virtue amiable t It is* 
allow'exi, they have done all this ; and 
yet the Christian morality may very 
justly claim the preference. The heathen 
sages laid thehr foundation well, when 
they established moral virtue upon truth- 
They would have .done still better, could 
they have told us what truth was, and 
where it was to be found. But this they 
could not do, because they never disco¬ 
vered it themselves in many points, of 
the greatest imjKirtanre. They were 
shamefully ignorant in the first principle 
and ground-wvirk of all morality. For 
it is certain, that ibe best and wisest of 
them never arrived at such true notions 
of the Jkity, as to think iilolatrous wor¬ 
ship unlawful. ’I’liey otfi'ied sacrifices 
to false gods, according to tlie rites of 
their country, and were all idolaters—1 
do not except the gieat Sjjeraics him¬ 
self-—tiioy wore ail idolaters to a inaii. 
One sect of philosophei-s, of vOiich 
iniiny who had the gie.itest inliiicice of 
power anil aii'hority juofessed iheRv- 
selves t(' be, absolutely rejeettd the pro¬ 
vidence of Clod : and those who allowed 
it, seem to have had but very dark and 
eontraeted notions cd its real operation 
ami constant interposition in |ill human 
events. Their notions*i.f moiaiity w'ero 
liivcwisc in other respects very iir-peiic'Ct 
or erroneous. Conciir and pride, angry 
dis]}uratiun arid envious coinpetition, and 
a furious contention for victoiy ratlier 
than truth, were virtues among ihob arn- 
(sl in the heathen world ; whilst those of 
meekness and humility, so ornamental 
to human nature, and so agreeable to 
the condition of it, had no place either 
in their systems or their practice. On 
the contrary, a quick sense and reaent- 
mcni of injuries, and even a spirit of . 
revenge, if not carried into execution by 
any mean and base methods,* were 
deemed the marks of a noble muMl. 
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An<I in so'nf' cases and persons, tliat 
sacrilegious impiety of self-murder was 
applauded as the most hcroical action. 
Thou as 'to tlu‘ vices of impurity ; it is 
amaaing, how licentious tljey*were both 
in principle and practice, to the disgrace 
‘ of human nature. Even the great Athe¬ 
nian legislator, when he restrained only 
the slaves of his comnlunity from the 
comiui-ssion of the most unnatural and 
abominable of all vices, virtually per- 
niill'-'d a free indulgence in it to the citi¬ 
zens, and established this great iniquity 
by law. 

Very different from this is the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. lie modelled his sys¬ 
tem of imirality by the invariable stand¬ 
ard of truth-- the perfcit will of God. 
By making this luily known to us, he 
has secured the worship of the one true 
God u|Mm the basis of a rational piety, 
inspirit and in truth. lie hath com¬ 
forted and hustaiiied us by the avsiirance 
of our being, every moment of our Jives, 
under the kimlaiid coiisraiit care of God’s 
watchful prov idenee ; iL ithoul v.'ho<tc no¬ 
tice not a sparrow Jallrlh unto the 
ground, and by vvlioin the hairs of our 
head are rtll numbered. 1 le hath taught 
us to extend our bciievolenee to enc- 
inie.s, as vvcll as I'riends; to submit our 
selves one to aiioflnT; and to give the 
honour that is due to all men. ]fe has 
laboured to inspire his disciples vviiti the 
most perfect and cxalteil charity towards 
one another; a love that reaches to hea¬ 
ven as well as earth, and is the h.gin- 
ning of an itirnal union, whiih ii. iihcr 
degth nor lime can ilissolve. Nor is then* 
any virtue that ran contribute to th(f 
real happiness t)f M<<i(ty, or to tljo in¬ 
ward peace and tranquillity of our own 
minds, that does not make a part of his 
divine religion. Resignation, eontent- 
ment, humility, forgiveties.s, hirbearance, 
meekness, genih iicss, and goodni-ss; 
every ornament ot ar|uiot and inoffensive, 
unoffended spirit, is taken into the GJiris- 
tian morals. They giv e a perfection to 
every other virtue that can be named, 
and refine all the duties we owe to God, 


to man, and to ourselves. And hence 
we may observe, ^that the becoming and 
pleasing gracefulness of the good Chris¬ 
tian's demeanour is not acquired from 
rules of decorum, that reach only to 
outward ap^arances, and teach the art 
of behavu M; but it springs from the 
very spirit of his religion, and grows up¬ 
on the mild and gentle virtues that arc 
peculiar to it as its natural fruit. 

There is yet one thing more to be add¬ 
ed, that must shew the perfection and 
si\J»limiiy of the Christian scheme of 
morality above any other, which is, that 
it has a respect to man, nbt merely as 
an inhabitant of tliis world, hut as a 
citizen of heaven. It is I’or this reason, 
that it takes in many virtues as <‘ssential 
and ni'iiamental to the Christian life, 
which were very little esteeipeil by the 
most moral heatluns. Nor indeed could 
it be expccied, that such virtues as con¬ 
sist in a generous disregard and con¬ 
tempt for the things of thi.s world ; in 
the mortification of our appetites; in 
the forgivefless of injuries upon a prin¬ 
ciple of religion, .and many others, 
should he adojited by those, whose lan¬ 
guid and uncertain hopes in a future 
stato. left thorn too mueh under the 
influence of an attachment to the ho¬ 
nours, riches, or pleasures, of this pre¬ 
sent life. Whereas the sure prosjieet of 
etemiry, tliat animates every sincere be¬ 
liever in Christ, not only shews the rea¬ 
sonableness and propriety 'of those vir¬ 
tues, but maki s them ]>racticable, easy, 
and xlelightfui. I he contemplation of 
the infinite mercy and love of God, soj, 
einimnlly displayed to him in his re¬ 
demption, carries vvitli irresistible 
motives to the praroce of every moral 
duty, and every Christian grace," .that 
can purify his nature, and refine his 
manners; so as to make him » fit com- 
p.inion fur angels and glorified saints in 
heaven, w'here the beauty of holiness is 
perfect with'uit .-.pot or blemish, and its 
everlasting happinc-ss as cumplci^ as tho 
presence of God can make it. 
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SERMON LXXIII. 

• 

By Dr. Tottie. 

The Reality and Efficacy of the or 
dinary Operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 

[Preached before the University of Oxford, at 
, Christ Chutcb, June ], 1766.] 

John, iii. 8. 

% 

The wind bioweth where it listeth, and thou 
bearest the sound thereof, but caiist iial 
. tell whence it ootneth and wliitlifr it poeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 

|t has been nkscrvctl, that there is some¬ 
thing obscure, and seemingly abrupt in 
the cou^'isation \>hich our blessed Lord 
held with Nicotfemus, as related in this 
chapter. But if we can disro\er the in¬ 
tention ol‘ this eminent I’iiarisce in com¬ 
ing to our I .ord, the obseunty will pro¬ 
bably vanisb, and the connection of this 
tthole discour'.e, with the declaration 
that occasioueil if, will be evident. We 
may reasonably suppose, iliai it was la.-r 
a vain cutiosily, lint a serious oesire of 
gelling inlornialion in a mailer ot ii'al 
iinportanee, that iiidtieed Nicotlemus lo 
pa^ this secret and cautious visii. At 
the first iiUerviiw, lliis run i of llie Jews, 
this ii|<-tnber of llic gu'al sanii*-diiiu, or 
council, boars an Iiom'sL testimony to 
the realit} and gri-alness of our Saviour’s 
miracles, as a thing indisputable; and 
he pn;ceeds to draw ihe necessary eon- 
cluaton arising from those miracle,- — 
tAat he must he a tiachtr eoirv frum 
Ood. You see,||u' acknowl-ogis liiiu 
to be a propliet; and the griu'ial expec¬ 
tation which prevailed at tins iinu of 
the CQjuipg of that great one, tog* tlier 
with the cvKience oi such mighty works, 
might .naturally incline him to suspect 
that Jesus was the pei^son. But he came, 
doulitless, wilii the piejudices of Ins 
country men about him; and c<'uld not 
discover those marks of royally, which 
they imagined would peculiarly distin¬ 
guish their great deliverer, who was to 
restore tkt ktMgdom unto Israel, Our 
Saviour seems to understand him, as if 
Lg meant! to put the saine quesUon to 


him, under this uncertainty of mindy a»>' 
was asked by John's disciples— Art thou 
he that should come, or do tee lo^ for 
another ? He does not indeed satisfy him 
as to th^* point directly, but cudeavoura 
to enable him to give an answer to him* 
self, by (‘.vpiaining to him the spiritual 
nature of that kingdom he was going 
to erect. And, at the same time, he 
expresses his surprise, that a master of 
Isiai'l should want to be informed, that 
a more jilentiful effusion of the divine 
spirit was to be a charactcrisiic of the 
Messiah’s reign. Except a many saith- 
iu^, he born again, Ac cannot see, ho can 
neither discern nor be partaker of, the 
kiiigdom^of God. The Pharisee misun¬ 
derstanding the expression of being born 
again, our Saviour thus explains it to 
him : except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, except he be born 
again, or hath bis nature renewed by 
that cleansing spirit which washeth and 
jiurilieth from sin, he cannot enter info 
the lingdoni of God; that kingdom 
whicli is begun in this woild by virtue,, 
righteousness, and peace, and will be 
comjihtecl in the next hj’ perfect holi¬ 
n' ss and liJippiiK'ss. 1 it* goes on to this 
ell'ict : Mistake me not; 1 speak, lu.'t of 
a natural birth, but a sjnntual one; 
for flat which is born of' the fcs/i is 
Jiis/i, frail ami jierislnng, sul iect lo dis- 
st.inlum and death; but that u'/itcii is 
born Ilf the spirit is spirit, *)f heaveitlv 
(Wiraclion, the. immedlare creature of 
(tod, aii'l heir of immortality. I sec 
you 111 ,Mol at this, aiul want (<> be in- 
.sirneled i . the m.imier of ibis imw bnili. 

■It IS vvr\ (lisccmiblc in iu i liiM ls, though 
tlie cause is not seen : that aerial spirit, 
e.dled liie wind, will illustrate lo ^ou the 
worl lUg of the true divine spirit: The 
wind i.itrxeth whetc it listith, anil thou 
hcf/rest the iv^juid thereof hot runst not 
tell xehence it comeih, and wiiithcr it 
gocth: so is evern one that is burn ef 
the Spirit. J'lioti perceivest tlu' geiiflu 
murmurs' and breiahings of tlie wind ; 
thou feelest the refresliinent of il; thou 
knowi'st its salutary intluence, that it 
keep;i the air sweet, am! purges it fixim 
noxious and putrifying vapours: but in 
wimtr manner its motion begin.s, what 
progress it takes, how, and wh* n, and 
where, it arises and subsides, that thou 
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knowest not, and canat not explain. The 
sapie kind of oporauon hath the Spirit 
ot God. The inspiration of it flows like 
the w>ft and warm breezes of the air : it 
i«..tre;>hcs. the soul with peacej^ul and 
pleasing, thoughts; u ktepsTfae conscience 
pure a^d undeliied, and preserves it from 
the pcstilc-Quai contagion of sin. All 
this lany be perceived and felt; but in 
wliat way the influences of the Spirit 
are derived to men; how the workings 
of it begin in the mind; or to what 
height and force they may arise; how 
far it may carry them with a prosperous 
gale, or where it may cease and expire ; 
the author of it best knows, but thou 
canst not discover. But though we know 
not tbe manner and extent of the opera¬ 
tion, we may with certainty find out 
the. cause ; we may know by tbe eflccts 
what the cause is; for whether it be in 
tbe natural or spiritual world, the pri¬ 
mary and uever-ce:isiiig cause of every 
good production is God. 

in thi'' text of scripture, which 1 have 
commented upon, it was our Saviour’s 
design to give an illustration of the onli- 
nary agency and gifts of the lioly 
Ghost; for it n. presents the state of every 
OiH' that is born of the Spir.t; of every 
regenerate person or true luditver. When 
the extraordinary gilts of the same Di¬ 
vine Spirit wtic pouied, on the day of 
Pentecost, upon the ajostlos, they w. re 
attended vith a rushing wighty icitid, 
'whuh JiUtd the plait v.heye theif mt. 
In this tase, the grits themselves being 
of an uncommon natuie, the manner of 
their eou.niuniention wu-. i-o riot*. But, 
in.the ordinary di'-pensations of grace, 
th<>re IS no alanning den.onstrarion of it 
fiom without, and every thing within is 
c«iim aiiri quiet. And therefore the 
operatif u ut it is conijiuied to the gentle 
spiratioiis ot ih': air; for the original 
wopd, where thi-r- i- no aojnnct expres¬ 
sive,of force, does not properly denote 
its violent and tempestuous cuininutions. 

It will be the business, then, of this 
discourse, to treat ol’the ordinary opera¬ 
tions and gifts of the Holy *vpirit of 6od : 
and, in doing this, 1 .shall, 

"First, Shew the reality and efficacy of 
them . and then 1 shall ad<t some obser¬ 
vations that may be oi use in the coiisi- 
4pration ot this subject. 
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The inquiry, you will observe, is not 
how, or with what manner of agency, 
the Spirit' of God works upon our spirit, 
but whether it doov really work upon it 
or not. The connection between causes 
and eflects is often visible and ceitain, 
where we arc totally ignorant of the 
operation of the one, or the production 
ot the other. Ibis is universally the 
C4se in all tbe appearances of nature. 
Wc know the natural principles that 
produce vegetation; hiu how they pro¬ 
duce it we cannot comprehend or ex> 
plain. We know' that light gives form 
and colour to the creation, and that 
sounds are conveyed by the vibrations- 
of the air; • but how they occasion these 
different sensations, reason and learning 
arc at a loss to account for. We know, 
by the most certain experience of what 
passes within ourselves, that tJfe mind 
acts upon the body, and the body upon 
the mind, and yet philosophy will not 
take upon itsi lf to give us any con¬ 
ception how either of these acts upon the 
other. And why may not spirit act 
upon spirit, as well as upon body i Nor 
can it be any objection to the reality of 
this action, that we are ignorant how it 
is performed. And surely the Spirit of 
God may act upon the spirit of man, 
though the mode ot his operation in the 
spiritual as well as the material world 
may be. very remote from our concept 
tiun. In truth, it is altogether us unphl- 
losophical as it is irreligious, to ima¬ 
gine that the universal Infinite Spirit, 
which creatr.d al* things, which sustains 
all tilings, and which is as mtimately 
pnient to eviTy being as that being ia 
to itsell, cannot, or docs not, influence, 
dutet, impel, or toiitrdbl, according to 
the purposes of his own divine provi¬ 
dence, every creature of bis own, u’iieh 
(^y Ikes, attd moves, and has hisheing 
in him. 

None of the wiser heathens have ever 
called in question the po^biiity of t}^ 
agency of the Divine Spirit upon the 
human mind; and some of the virtuous 
ones have acknowledged its reality in 
the direction ol tlicir thoughts and incli¬ 
nations. 'Fhc patriarchs before tbe law, 
and the prophets under the law, bad 
communications of it m an eitUaordinary 
muiner; «ad>tbey likew^'prt»&sss4 
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tbeir dependence upon it as their on)i> 
nary guide and aupport. But, under tho 
dispensation .uf the gospel, the gifts and 
graces, of it are shed abroad in a more 
dilfusive manner; they are imparted to 
every sincere believer in Christ, nor can 
any man r be a real Cbristian, srho iias 
not au intimate union with this heavenly 
companion. The declarations, of. the 
scriptures upon this point arc so frequent, 
deternunate, and clear, as to leave no 
room for doubt or mistake. I'be true 
Christian, you will there dnd, from the 
begmning to die cud of his convcr^ation, 
is led by the hand of God; is assisted, 
guided, and forwarded,- in all hts thoughts 
and actions, by his i iol} Spirit; he ad¬ 
vances by the power of grace to the 
kingdom of glory, and can make no pro- 
mivss in his journey, any farther tlum 
he is cot^lucted, animated, and supjx)rti.-d 
by this divine cdintifjmT and assistaiil. 

Let us proceed to consider mure p'‘.Tti- 
cularly the i dicacy of this spirit of gnice ; 
and we shall hnd, that iis ojicrations aix* 
directed to such purpo.ses iis are nu-st 
neccssAiy for our condition, and most 
conducive to our happiness. The state 
of the natural unregenetatc man is n'- 
prtisented in .scripture to be a state of 
enmity with God. And the causes as¬ 
signed tor his being alienitled from God 
are, the ignorance that is in him, and 
wicki^l works, llis understanding being 
darkened and pervetled, he docs not 
sufficiently apprehend and consider the 
law that IS to direct his conduct, nor 
eltcnd to the. obligations of it; and his 
passioas and appetites lacing uiisubdui'd, 
he is. led captive by them, and ma.ie. a 
slave to sin, even agamst die knowledge 
which he has, arill under tlic coiideniiia- 
tionoi'his own mind. In this unhappy 
state, the Spirit of God is graciously 
pleased to., interpose^ and converts hiunf 
a«. it'were, into anew creature, by en¬ 
lightening fada understanding, and redu- 
ciog his affections into due subjection and 
order. 1 shallenlarge upon each of tlicse 
points. ' 

it is evident from fact, that human 
reason,. under its best estivation ami 
improvetnenti was never able to arrive at 
a complet6 knowledge' of the perfect law 
of .God* - This knaw ledge has, however, 
geaqioudy comistniucati^ to the 


world by the extraordinary 'hiwrifestatioii 
of the Divine Spirit, which inspired the 
teachers of Cbrisuanii^ with wisdom 
and understanding to declare the whole 
counsel •of* God in the redemption el 
mankind, and which bore a divinC testi¬ 
mony to the truth of their doctrines by 
many wonderful works. But this reve¬ 
lation never had, nor ever can have, ai^ 
salutary eflfcct but ujion minds prepared 
to receive it. And the operation of the 
some Divine,Spirit is still necessary to 
enlarge and qualify our understanding 
fur th<‘ discernment of spiritual truths, 
and ol the excellency of the gospel of 
Christ: it is necessary to dispel ihosO' 
clouds of ignorance' and' prciudice--that 
int**rcept the view at heavenly object»,- 
and to correct that pride and seif-»ulB- 
cii ncy, which, by making us wise in ouf 
own concCiW, more efioctnally fortifies 
us in error. At tlic pliblica.ion of the 
gotpi*!, nut many wise men, not many- 
h*arn':d, were i.ilUtl to the profession of 
it. Their wi.sdom and leanung were a 
bar to their conversion, which could «ot 
take ]>lace, so long as it depended upon 
reasoning from their own principles. For 
the cross of Christ V'&h o stumbling-block 
to tue Jiirs, and j'oolishness to the 
Orttks ; and nothing but the 'special 
grace t.f God, imparled by his Spirit^ 
could extinguish iliose false lights whick 
misled them in their search after truth, 
and opened their understanding to the 
perception of the power and wisdom of 
God. The same pntleof an unenlight¬ 
ened understanding, reiusing and setting 
at nought the assistance and dirc'Ction 
this tiiciac counsellor, will always dis¬ 
qualify it from making any progress in 
religious knowledge, and will render tho 
best natural intellectual abilitic‘s not only 
useless to the [mssessors of them, but in 
the highest degree mischievous to them¬ 
selves and to mankind. Of this a lato 
dogmatical writer will furnish us with a 
striking example. The natural powers 
of his understanding seem to have been 
of superior growth and strength; tbeso 
were enlarged by an extensive knowled^ 
of philosophy, history, and mankinaf 
and this knowledge has been communi¬ 
cated to the world'with great forcer**:* 
language and confidence of ass.»^ “ 
Ai^ where have these great- 
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carried him ? Even into the very dregs 
and sink of atheism.—“To ascribe to 
God the moral attributes of holiness, 
justice, and'goodness, is, with him, en¬ 
thusiasm and blasphemy; that God ex¬ 
ercises any special providence over his 
creatures, or has any regard to the events 
'that befal individuals, is folly to believe; 
that man should survive his dissolution 
by death, and that there is, on the other 
sifle of the grave, a future state of re¬ 
tribution, is an idle tale, which has no 
real foundation in nature or reason.” 
Had the least ray of the Divine Spirit 
enlightened the understanding of this 
daring writer, could he possibly have 
prostituted it to the contrivaiuv and sup¬ 
port of a wretched system (d' such abo¬ 
minable anil explixtcd ab>iii(lities as 
these? In instances of this natuie, we 
see that the pride of reason, which dis¬ 
dains to submit to be directed I'y the 
livlit of Heaven and the admonitions of 
grace, prevents its apprehension of the 
most clear and evident truths, even of 
natural religion ; much less will it sufl'er 
itself to embrace those divine truths which 
arc made known by revelation only. 
Great reason, therefore, had 8t. Paul to 
pray, as he often prays in behalf of his 
converts, that God would enli"htfn their 
minds and understanding ; that he would 
increase their knowledge; that he would 
give them a right judgment in all things. 
And here I shall just stop to observe, 
that the apostle is so far from denying 
men the use of their rcasari in religious 
matters, that he prays for the irnprovv- 
ment of its faculties for their greater 
proficiency in them ; knowing, that they 
will see farther and better into the things 
pertaining to tbeir salvation, if it shall 
please God to give them a sober under¬ 
standing, to increase their portion of it, 
to assist them in the exorcise and appli- 
(jarion of it, and dispose them to delight 
in the attainment of ndigious knowledge. 
And I must further observe, that Clixis- 
' tianity is so far from declining an appeal 
to reason, in the examination of its proofs 
and doctrines, that it requires the most 
.perfect and unbiassed exercise of it, 
to know its nature and value : and where 
**-*|k! mind is most eniightoied, the com- 
vaiiom knowledge most extensive, 

deration ofadgment most discerning, there 
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it will always be b(»t understood, and 
most willingly embraced, 

But I proceed to consider the opera¬ 
tions of the Spirit, as they are con¬ 
cerned in the regulation of the passions 
and appetites. Now the Spirit of God 
influences the mind of man, not only 
by giving light to the understanding, by 
restraining it within the proper limits of 
its powers, by directing its application 
to the pursuit of religious knowledge, 
and by giving it that steadiness and 
complacency which arises from a well- 
grounded conviction of the truth, im¬ 
portance, and excellence of the gospel 
of Christ; but it likewise .givcii vigour 
to its authority, by reducing the inferior 
facultitvs, whjch are so apt to disturb its 
operations, into due subordituuion and 
obediencej it bends the will and sub¬ 
dues the affections to submit til^its com¬ 
mands. This St. Paul, in his di*scription 
of the uinegenerate Jew or heathen, in 
the seventh chapter ol his epistle to the 
Romans, represents to l,e a thing im¬ 
possible to be done, by the mere powers 
of nature; and even a Christian must 
have been trained^ up and practised in 
the discipline of the gospel, and, through 
the constant supplies and increase of 
grace, must have made great progress 
in Ills professiAii, before he can put his 
reason in quiet possession of its domi¬ 
nion, and reduce his irregular passions 
to pay a ready obedience to it without 
pain or reluctance. In ihe-case both of 
(he unregenerate heathen and uudisci* 
plined (1hrisii;;n, the law of righteous¬ 
ness arising from tlie will of God is 
supposed ; and that the understanding is 
capable of discovering the excellency 
and obligation oi it, though in diflerent 
degrees. But the misfortune is, that the 
actions of men arc not always regul<ited 
by the conviction of the understanding. 
I'he passions and sensual appetites pver- 
bciir Its authority, and despise its com¬ 
mands ; and man pays an obedience to 
the law of sin, at the very time that he 
disapproves and condemns it in bis own 
conscience. He. owns the authority of 
lis true and natural Hol'd, and yet pays 
obedience to an usurper and a tyrant. 

He know a the coiuinunds of the one to 
be reasonable, and subjection to bis rule 
and government to be honourable j thk 
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subjection he refvises to pay, and at the 
same time submits to the arbhrar) and 
debasing sway of the most cruel iraster. 
He approves the law which he viclates, 
and obeys the law which he coademns. 
Captivated and enthralled by hh lusts, 
he ^rebels against his own reassn and 
understanding, and all the while :hat he 
is the slave of sin, he is the aporover 
and admirer of virtue. There cannot 
be » state of more complete and mise¬ 
rable servitude ifean this. And what 
can deliver us from this wretched ;apti- 
vity ? Nothing can do this but the nercy 
of Gort, vouchsafed to us through the 
redemption which is in Christ J'‘sus, 
and 'the effectual assistance of his Holy 
Spirit, which alone can give us thevic- 
tory in this uncciual contest. Aciord- 
inj-iy, by the mighty power of the Siiril 
of h/f, the comph'te and real Cliritian 
is ropreseuU’d'tn i)> nude fee from the 
/w.t oj sin an-i tleath. 'Ihere is no lon¬ 
ger any coidlict between the law of his 
mil, { and the law in his inemhers. Pas¬ 
sion and are contented to pay 

due hdinagt and obi'dieiK o to the stpe- 
vior fa nlt'y of tlie undtrstanding; tiev 
aim not to im'ce or to seduce it to rebel 
.•liiamst duty. All the powers wiiiin 
him act in ti.eir piopcr sphere and re¬ 
gular Older. I fe kiio\vs*th<' will ot Gid, 
and It is his comfort and deliglu to oley 
it. lie walks unitorin'y on in the wt}s 
of virtue and peace, without disturbatce 
or weariness, and safely arrives at lis 
journey's eii<l, with the near prospect of 
immortality befon* i.un. 

Now, if the uuregenerate lieathai, 
when destitute ol the divine grace, aid 
the imperfect C'hristian, whoundervalus 
and rejects its aid, cannot pay a die 
obedience to the law ot rigliteousncis, 
though they own us authority, and ai- 
pvovc its excellence; and if the ^ane 
TCtsons, when converted to a truly Chih- 
tian life, are enabled, by that assistanci, 
only to pay such a regular obedience t) 
the law of Ood, as will be accepted ly 
him, and Avill be rcwardetl with etemiil 
happiness ; then it is* plain, that to ordtr 
the unruly wills and affections of sini J 
men, w tuch are our great seducers, and 
carry ua astray from our duly, is siricllj 
and properly the work of Uic bpirii oi 
God 5 and that all our proficiency in 
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goodness is as much owing to his grace, 
as the reward of our obedience is^ to his 
mercy. 

■ The scriptures have not only given os 
a general assurance of the operiuion and 
influence of this Divine Spirit, both 
upon the understanding and affections, 
but they have moreiiver specified var'ious 
particulars, wherein he has engaged and 
promised his assistance, if wc are will? 
ing to receive this heavenly guest into 
our hearts, to listen to his silent admo¬ 
nitions, and to be directed by hi# whole¬ 
some counsels. He will further us in 
all our religious umlertakings; will settle 
us in the true knowledge and faith of 
Christ; will lift up our thouglits and 
desires to Heaven ; will help our devo¬ 
tion, and give wings to our prayers. 
He will diivct us in our doubts; com¬ 
fort us in our afflictions ; support us in 
our troubles; fortify us against Uunpta. 
tions; give us strength and courage in 
trials and persecutions; and will arm 
us against the fear of death. Where he 
finds a ready disposition- to receive him, 
and an honest and upright h^rt, he 
will come, and will make his abpdc 
with us, and will be our companion, our 
guard, our comforter. Wc shall feel and 
contess the enlivening presence of this 
Holy Spirit in the peace of conscience, 
in an unriilHed composure and serenity 
ol miiid, in having a delight in virtue, 
in the possession ol all those Christian 
graces that purify and refine the soul, in 
the assurance of G<xl’s favour, and in 
hopes full of immortality. These are 
the blessed effects which the scriptures, 
in various passages, attribute to the Holy 
Spirit of God ; and these effects the 
pious and good Christian, who is led by 
the Spirit, does, according to the mea¬ 
sure and proportion of it, most undoubt- 
Cvlly feel. And although he may not 
be at all times equally sensible of hit 
presence and consolation, yet, so long at 
he continues in the fear and love of Gpd, 
and the regular practice of his d.uty,,he 
may U; assured that this divine guide 
has his residence still with him, apd 
that ho will not leave him nor, Jorsakc 
him. 

It now remains that 1 make an obser¬ 
vation or two, that may be of use to pt 
in the cuusiUetatioa of ihit tuSjccU 
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And first, I observe, that the opera¬ 
tions of the divine grace are consistent 
with the free exercise of our own natural 
faculties. Cod having given us under¬ 
standing and freedom of will,ideals with 
ns, in the communication of his Spirit, 
as rational and free agents ; and what¬ 
ever additional strength he may give us 
ill the use of our faculties, he does not 
supersede the faculties themselves, nor 
take away the use of them. Because 
Cod vorketh in vs both to will and to 
do of his oxen good pleasure, is no rea¬ 
son ^vhy we should sit still in a state of 
indolence and quietism, and do nothing 
for ourselves; but it is the very reason 
given by the apostle, why we should 
endeavour to work out vur own salva¬ 
tion. If our minds arc enlightened, our 
knowledge increased, and our judgment 
eorrecied by the bpirit of God, he de¬ 
signs, no doubt, that we should make a 
proper use of these advantages, and 
bend the whole force of our under¬ 
standing thus improved, to make the 
divine law our inecitation and study, 
and to advance in that knowle<lge, whicii 
will make us wise unto salvation. If 
he puts the reins of our passions and 
appetites into our hands, it is with an 
inteiitton that wc should make use of 
them; and if he gives us an inward 
conviction, that all his laws arc holy, 
and just, and good; if he makes our 
obedience to them practicable and easy, 
and annexes to the regular performance 
of our duty that delight and joy which 
the good Christian only can lixd, and 
4ktt spirit of consolation inspire; tlien, 
doubtless, he gives us this assistance aud 
encouragement, not to make us careless 
and remiss in running the race that is 
set before us, but to call forth all our 
powers, under the animating confidence, 
that the strength which we want the 
Spirit of Grace will supply. And tliere 
cannot be a stronger mjptive to induce 
vs to sbmmon the little strength that we 
have, and mset forwaid, with all our 
might, in the way that leadeth unto life, 
than the assurance that we can depend 
upon greater strength than our own, 
which will invigorate our weakness, and 
carry us succcssfiilly to our journey’s 
end. 

I observe, secondly, that the production 


of thj fruits of the Spirit is the only suns 
evideice we can have or give, of ou^ 
being under the power and direction of 
it. It appears, that in the communication 
of the ordinary gifts of the Spirit, which 
eveiy true Christian partakes trfj there 
is no »utward sensible operation^: there 
is neitier a rushing mighty wind to be 
heard nor cloven tongues of fire to be 
seen. It acts silently and invisibly, and 
is oify frit in the comfort and refresh¬ 
ment it gives to the soul, and discovers 
itself by the effects which it produces. 
Whit those are, the scriptures have told 
us, namely, love, joy, peace, in alt 
gooiness, righteousness, and truth; with- 
gentenoss, faith, meekness, temperance 
—^al the enlivening, mild, and pleasing 
virtu's that belong to the Christian life. 
Am to ihwe ihey every whore refer us, 
fur the evidence of the Spirit, and not. 
to tolings which are occasioned by the 
pasiunate emotions of an over-healed 
imsgiuation or enthusiastic phron^y.— 
'I'hiy give us no intitnutions ot any other 
feeings, but what arise from a delight 
in '>od’s commandments, from peace of 
corsciei.c-e, from a present sense of 
Gel's favour and support, and from 
wel-grounded hojii>s of everlasting hap- 
pi^ss hereafter. ^ ' Those arc the feelings 
of a reasonable nature, which do not 
tenpestuously agitate the mind, but give 
it a serene coini>osure; which do not 
ov;rwhelm its faculties, but assist them; 
'wiich do not play upon the iraagina- 
ti(n, and transport it with fanatical ec- 
susies, but fill ihc heart with a rational 
ermfort and sober joy. Is any one then 
disirous to know, whether he is truly 
utder the guidance and power of the 
L'lvinc S|7int, let him exiunine his own 
sUte, and inquire, whether be finds in 
hmself a sincere desire of doing the 
vill of God, and an ability to pot m 
practice the duties of his profession j 
aid whether his mmd be at peace with 
God and with itself;—and,the answer 
vHl determine the point. If he believes 
h the Lord Jesus Christ with all his 
leart, and relies solely upon his merits 
or the remission of his sins, and his 
ACcoptaiKe with God; if he sincerely 
desires to do God's will, aaid takes a 
delight in doing it; if he is punctual 
and regular in the discharge of the dutiei 
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(if his religion ; if he keeps hinsclf free 
from presumptuous and habitual sins, 
and guards himself^ as much as pos¬ 
sible, from those of infirmity and sur¬ 
prise, and is grieved and pcnituit on the 
commiisioa of them; if upon sn impar¬ 
tial review of his present state, his con¬ 
science -condemns him not, he feels no 
milty upbraidings and remorse, but is 
full-of consolation and holy bope— 
may then venture to pronounce, upon 
the surest evidence, that he is guided by 
the Spirit of God, and is in a state ot' 
grace. 

The third, and last observation I shill 
make, is thisThat great care is neces¬ 
sary on ‘ our pjtrts to secure the contina- 
ance of the divine assistance of the Spiiit 
of Grace, as it is possible that we ma/ 
be deserted by it, and fall in the ein! 
from the life and hopes of a Cliristlau. 
The holy scriptures, in the various re¬ 
presentations they give of a Christian 
state, always suppose that this may be 
the case. When the Christian is re¬ 
sembled to one that runs in a race, that 
he may obtain the prize, he is exhorted 
to a resolute perseverance in his coui-se, 
and is cautioned not to stop or faint by 
tlie way. St. Paul tcll.s us, that oven he 
himself constantly used the same Uogroc 
of discipline, and laboured to invigorate 
himself by spiritual exercises, with the 
same care and anxiety as they shewed 
who endeavoured to prepare themselves 
for the Olympic races, lest he might 
after all be a cast-away, and tail short 
uf the prize. When the state of a Clnis- 
lian is likcned.to that of an heir, who 
is born to the inheritance of a great 
possession, it is still supposed that he 
may defeat his own claim. For an heir 
is not in actual possession, nor will he 
be put into it, if he ever cancels his 
dtl.e by such acts of disobedience as the 
law declares to be a forfeiture of it. 
Nay, where the Holy Spirit is repre¬ 
sent^ to have set his seal to the con¬ 
veyance, it is not even then irrevocable: 
for Str Paul, when writing to the Ephev 
sians, he tells them, thty roerr sealed 
by tht Spirit of God to the day of re- 
in the very same passage'Sup¬ 
poses, that the seal might be torn off, oud 


their inheritance forfeited. Otherwie, 
he would not have cautioned ^theoi 
against grieving the Holy Spirit of God^ 
if it had now t^en no loriger in their 
power to ^end or provoke him-; , nor 
could the Spirit be grieved by those who 
could not commit sin, which is the only 
thing that could give them certain a3su<* 
ranee of their final salvation, lu truth, 
the condition of human life is incon* 
sistent with such assurance; for it is, in 
every stage of it, as it is represented by 
the scriptures to be, a state of trial and 
probation; it is impossible it can a 
stati* of absolute security. And indeed 
the presumption of such security would 
be the most likely thing in the world 
to defeat itself. A pt'rsuasion, that we' 
had aln-ady won tlic prize, la-fore our 
race was finished, would uaturally-causa 
in us that remissness, which would b« 
the very) occasion of our losing it. it 
will betfbr become our condition, and 
contribute more to our sateiy, to be¬ 
lieve, that so long as we are iii a state of 
mortality we are in a state of danger— 
beset with many powerful enemies, wh \ 
if they cannot seduce us by other temp¬ 
tations, i\)Il endeavour to puff us u) 
with spiriLual pride; and, by giving ui 
false conceptions of the gills wc may 
possess, will make them the very in- 
striiincnts of oar destruction. Happy 
arc wc, :f we have sutheit nt assurantm 
of God's protection and favour in our 
present state, to make our minds easy 
and contented. Ibis w'<i may have, as 
long as wc dci'iglit iu his command¬ 
ments, and pay a regular (.Hx'dicnce to 
his taws: but such assurance as may be 
likely to carry us into carelessness aud 
diso^dience. would be inconsistent with 
CkHl’s wisdom to give, and our own pru¬ 
dence te desire. And therefore what¬ 
ever measure of his grace it may pleasa 
God to impart to any one, it will alwiiyt 
be his interest .and duty, were he tbc 
most perfect man upon earth, to pray 
for the continuance and increase of it; 
knowing, that he can have no security 
fo; his perseverance, but from the diviqu« 
itssistance and support, and tlud:. he, astd 
hu only, who perseveres unto the-, end, 
will be saved. 
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SERMON LXXIV. 

By Dr. TojTi^E. 

■ * 

Futh the Basis of all Christian Vir¬ 
tues. 

[Preached before the Un5v»-rsity. of Oxford, at 
Chribt Church, April 29, 1770.] 

2 Pet. i. 5,6,7. 

Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
luionrt^ge: and to kaowledge, temperance; 
aud to temperance, patience; and to pa¬ 
tience, godiicess; and to g<^iness, bro¬ 
therly kindness; and to brotherly kindueas, 
charity. 

Ik these words the apostle has connect¬ 
ed, in a regular and artificial gradation, 
all the several virtues that form the 
and complete the character, of a Chris¬ 
tian. They are not thrown togethcrin a 
confused and disorderly manner, but 
are judiciously placed in a proper and 
wdl-disposed arrangement. The first 
link of the chain is tixed to tlie throne 
of God ; and the rest hang by each other, 
supporting, and being supported by those 
to which they are immediately joined. 
This orderly assemblage is suggested to 
us by the etymology of the word’ hi- 
; xvhich imports sometliing 
more than the bare addition of one virtue 
to another; it denotes the introduction 
of them in concert with, and in aid of 
each other, so as to form a complete 
circle or crown of virtues ; for so is the 

word fitaref, lieSVCh.) 

explained by Ilcsychlus. Ihe truth of 
this representation will appear, by tak¬ 
ing an accurate view of the virtues 
enumerated in my text, in the order in 
which they lie. 

L The first in the catalogue is faith ; 
which is laid down by the apostle as the 
principle upon which all that follow, 
jn a due subordination, depend. But as 
we must be cautious and can'tul in es¬ 
tablishing a principle, which is made 
the great support of ail the essential 
duties of Christianity, it concerns us to 
avoid all mistake's in our notions ol it; 
and tb«‘ inoro so, as taiili is known to be 
a word that bears diHerent senses in- th(‘ 
New TeslJuncnt. Without inquiring 
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what semes it does not bear in my texf^, 
I shall liy before you that w'hich it docs; 
and that you may be sure it is the true 
one, St. Jfeter himself shall explain it'to 
you. ■ 

In the first verse of this chapter, he 
makes mention of the faith, which is 
common to all true Christians, to whom 
he says it is alike precious; i. e. it equal- 
Ty ontitlrt them to its valuable claims and 
privileges; not throvgk their (rum righ~ 
teousness, but through the righteoutne 0 » 
of God, and of our Saviour Jetu't 
Cirist, The object of tliis foith, be 
tels us at the third and fourth verses, 
are the exceeding great and preciout 
promises, assured to us 5y the power (f 
Ood, through the knowledge of Christ, 
hy which we are called to'glory^ and 
virtue, and are thereby made partakers 
of the divine nature. He then enume¬ 
rates the virtues whidh are dependent 
upon this faith; and exhorts the bre¬ 
thren to use all diligence to make their 
calling and election sure, by the practice 
of them ; the never-failing consequence 
and rt'ward of which, will be an entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We find the same notion of faith in 
St. Peter’s first epistle. At the third 
verse of the first chapter, he describes 
the state of Christians to bo that of those, 
whom God, by his abundant mercy, had 
begotten again unto a lively hope, 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
front the dead, to an inheritance in¬ 
corruptible, undefled, and that fadetk 
not away, reset ved in Jieaven for us. 
The joys of heaven arc here repiTScnted 
to Ije the objects of a Christian's hope. 
But hope has its foundation in faith; 
and the objects of lioth must be the 
same: for wc must believe a thing to 
be attainable, before we can hope to at¬ 
tain it. 'I'hey are accordingly, at the 
twenty-first verse, both joint'd together, 
and stand upon the same foundation, 
that of Christ’s rt'surrection. For we 
are there said to believe t» God, who 
raised up Jesus from the dead, and gave 
him glory, that our faith and hope 
might be in God, And, at the ninth 
verse, he expressly declares the end, or 
ultimate aim of our Jaith to be the sal- 
t ation of our souls. By this it appears, 
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that th« faith, which is the /oundatiun 
of virtue, is a firm -reliance upon the 
promises of God, fpr the enjoyment of 
a blessed -imrooitality made known to 
us by the iwelation of the gospel, pro¬ 
cured Ultrough the righteousness, and 
assured to us by the resurrection, of 
our {Saviour Jesus Christ. 

This is the true faith of a Christian, to 
which all the great and precious pfo* 
niises of the gospel belong. All other 
intermediate acts of faith are suboixiinate 
tolhis, which is the ultimate end and 
perfection of the gospel; and they have 
no vaiue^ but as they lead to, and cen¬ 
ter io, - this great and operative principle 
of religion. For although we believe 
Jesus to be the Messiah foretold and 
described in the ancient prophecies; 
though we believe him to be the eternal 
Sod of God, wliose, power was made 
manifest to the w'orid in sisns and won- 
ders and mighty works; though we re¬ 
ceive the g<jspei jist an authentic rela¬ 
tion of his life and words and actions; 
—-yet if these acts of faith did not open 
to us the prospect of everlilsting life, 
and direct our views and hopes towards 
tile happiness of heaven, our faith would 
be a mete speculative amusement in 
matters wherein wc had no concern, 
and from which we could receive no 
possible advantage. 'I’he ultimate faith 
of a Christian therefore is that which 
terminates in the promises of Gixl, and 
the glory which is hereafter to be re¬ 
vealed. 

II. The apostle having thus laid the 
basis of the Christian life in ftrilh, he 
then din'Cts us how to raise upon it the 
structure of moral virtue. Add to vour 
faitbf virtue. Some e-xpositoiTs consi¬ 
dering, that the original word A-siri) often 
denoU's military virtue, which conr-ivu 
in bravery and ibrtitude, and tlmt ilie 
Chnsrian state is properly ix^prcsented to 
be a state of warfare, have eunlincd it 
to thLs sense. And the connection is 
well preserved by it. For in times of 
trial and conflia, courage and constancy 
are necessary supports to laitli. But 
others, and I think truly, understand it 
in its more common and general sense ; 
in which it is used by St. Paul, on a si- 
-Aiilat occasion, in his f-pisik: to the Phi- 
lippifliw, chap. iv. ver. b. whore he re- 
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commends' virtue at large, and' distin¬ 
guishes the several branches of it in the 
very same manner as St. Peter in my 
text will be found to do. 

The comipction between faith and th« 
general practice of virtue needs no illus¬ 
tration. For since faith is a religious 
reliance upon the promises of God, for 
the future possession of a Messed im¬ 
mortality, made known to us by the 
revelation of the gospel, and procured 
for us through the merits of Christ; and 
since the same gospel declares holiness 
and virtue to be the express conditions 
upon which the promises of God ar® 
founded ; it is evident, that faith cannot 
be divided from virtue ; for it is not tha 
faith of flic gospel, nor is it entitled to 
the rewards of it, if it bo barren and 
unfruitful in the works of righteousness. 
And in this connection the Chrtstiau 
morality has a support, which was want¬ 
ing in all the moral systems of the phi- 
losoplu'rs. I'hey defined virtue, and dis¬ 
tinguished the several species of it, with 
great exactness ; they found it to be con- 
suiiaiit td nature and reason; and from 
this consideration alone they deduced our 
ubligalions to the practice of it. -But 
wa.s nature, so pure, or reason so per¬ 
fect, as to want no additional enforce¬ 
ments in support of virtue against the 
corruption of the one, or the weakness 
and instability of the other ? This great 
omission Ute gospel has supplied; and 
the exercise of faith, which fixes our 
dependence upon the promises of God, 
and our \iews upon the happiness of 
heaven, will keep us steady and im¬ 
moveable in the paths of virtue, so long 
us we lose not sight of the great recom¬ 
pense of its reward. 

HI. Knowledge is next introduced^ in 
order to make our f’airh and virtue com- 
jitete. Tikis is properly an intellectual 
endowment, but yet, in the application 
of it, partakes of a moral nature. For 
we must know and understand our duty 
belbrc we can practise it. Knowledge 
lias respect both to faith and virtu®; 
and the wrung and imperfect notions 
tiiat have !^L\-n entertained concerning, 
each of these, and which have been very 
injurious to religion, shew the necessity 
ot our being lurnishcd with it in mat¬ 
ters both of belief and practice. Wv 
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savst ktiow the nature and object of our 
fiuithi otherwise it will be an erroneous 
and deceitful guide; we must know the 
foundation of it, or ihc grounds upon 
which it ts-huilt, otherwise it^ili not be 
ntioRul i wc inu*^ know the inseparable 
connection that faith has wilh virtue, 
otherwise it will be vain and useless. 
Knott ledge is no less necessary to give 
us rig::t apprehensions of the nature and 
power of virtue. Knowledge, in general, 
is acquired by^thu contemplation of truth, 
and comists in an adequate perception 
of it. It is necessary, therelurc, to en¬ 
able us to distinguish real virtue from 
that which is only such in opinion, and 
tp fix the precise boundaries of moral 
truth and falsehood. For want of this, 
many qualities and actions have been 
deemed virtuous, which, in truth, are of 
a contrary nature, and have been as de¬ 
trimental and mischievous to mankind 
as the worst of vices.—And knowledge 
likewise, which is the mother of pru¬ 
dence, is what must regulate the virtues 
themselves. It is this which fixes them 
at their true point, that golden mean 
wiiCTG all the virtues arrive at their per¬ 
fection ; for if they fail short of this, or 
go beyond it, they lose their name and 
nature.—But the knowledge we gain 
from rt'velation will carry us further. 
Xlaving enlarged our views, and improv¬ 
ed our discernment, in the contempla¬ 
tion of virtue, by laying the foundation 
of it in religion, it has strengthcneil its 
obligation, refitie'd its nature, and ex¬ 
tended its braiKhes.—Place the principle 
of virtue, ns the heathen inorulists did, 
in the r^tude and decorum of action, 
and in social relation only, making it 
to depend upon the sense of right and 
ifrong, and tem{>orat advantage or dis¬ 
advantage, of worldly praise or blame; 
•r, su|)eradd to these motives, which 
the gospel does by no means reject, the 
fear of God, and a reliance,.upon his 
promises for the cetlain and inestimable 
rewards of virtue in a future state; and 
our obligations to the practice of it wilt 
rise in rite same proportion, as divine 
^actions are siqierior to human.—The 
gospel has likewise refined and exalted 
the nature of virtue. For it is there re- 
pmcnied as a transcript from hiQifvho 
ia thu great archetype of aU» goodncM; 


and it dignifies bumafl natUtfe by an al^ 
similation tU' the divine, it rtimves 
us the image of our Maker, by' 
possession m the heart, and making i^ltk 
pojmsitory. It extends to tfre'Wgttlsrffen 
of ourijvery thoughts and 
the seras ^ corruption must 
out of our minds, before we can itrehre 
at that state of virtuous perfection 
the gospel requires.—But leveled 
ledge has moreover introduced t&''4ur 
acquaintance a new train of. tko most 
amiable virtues, to which they 
strangers, whoso actions are r^n^tted, 
how wisely soever, by a regard toMm 
relations and concerns of diis ltfe»'«hly. 
For when we havu learned t# cinder 
ourselves ^ pilgrims and sojourner* in 
this world, whose inheritance is in a 
better,—resignation to the will oi ; 
complacency and humility ; cquaklfiiwy, 
unruffled by provocations and iii^drics; 
forbearance and forgiveness; meekness, 
gentleness, and goodness; contentment 
and patience; moderatiuii of desires; 
and a generous contempt of every thing 
that interferes with our views and hopes 
of immortality ; all these will be adopted 
by us, as the genuine virtues and the 
peculiar ornaments the Christian state. 

By these remarks it appears, that our 
knowledge of virtue roust take in the 
consideration of its nature, obligation, 
and extent. In this last respect it will^ 
be of farther use to us, by giving us a 
distinct and comprehensive division of 
its several branches. For it is this dis- 
triiiution of the virtues, according'to the 
rui<‘s of science, which forms them into 
a regular system, and tU once lays npen 
to our view the whple compass of moint 
duty. Wc arc not at liberty to suppose, 
that the virtues which follow are -intro* 
duced by the apostle in a canelcss and 
confused manner, when they kte evident¬ 
ly classed under the general distinc^n 
of personal virtues, of those wkich have 
God for their object, and of such Us.re¬ 
late to man. And there is no impro¬ 
priety in giving the personal virtues the 
first place in the catalogue. to 

know ourselves is the primary essentiai 
knowledge, upon which the knowledge 
of oUr relation to other beings, and thfj 
duties that arise from H, which take fat 
the whole compass of mdialky, depes#^,. 
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IV. The ■ personal virtues are com¬ 
prised under the general denomination 
of temperance and patience. The know¬ 
ledge of ourselves will naturally lead us 
to temperance; or us the original word 
propi;riy signifies, the j^ominand 
and ^verniuent of ourselves in the use 
and enjoyment of the good things of 
this life. I'or if we know that our pas- 
‘ sions and appetites are eager in the pur¬ 
suit of such gratifications as are suited 
to their respective cravings, we know 
likewise that wc are in possession of a 
superior faculty, whose business it is to 
veftch pier and coiitroul their iiregula¬ 
rities and excess. .And wo shall tliink 
it ht aiKi right, that a blind impulse, 
which has no power of self-restraint, 
should be put under tiie, eonduct of rea¬ 
son. Troin knowing oursehes, we shall 
likeyrise know the ud\untages of a regu¬ 
lar' self-government. Our frame and 
constitution require it, in order to pre¬ 
serve the vigour and harmony of our 
faculties both in body and mind. It is 
this which gives us the liue enjoyment 
of life, and is the parent of health, and 
peace, and joy.—Beyond tlii'i, the know- 
leilgc of ourselves supposes the kiiow- 
letlge of our origin and dependence; 
from which the personal virtues receive 
a stronger enforcement and obligation. 
For wo must be areountable for our 
conduct to our .Maker and Governor : 
and it is the will of him who mavlo us 
rational creatures, that we should act 
agreeably to reason. So tlial it is not 
left to our own puidence and discretion, 
vvhetlier we will retain the command of 
ourselves or not, but it is a mutter of 
strict duty; and wlieiiever we deviate 
in opr self-government liom the rule of 
right reason, we transgress the law of 
God.—But this class of virtues is still 
further improved, and receives an addi¬ 
tional force, by the knowlwlge wc gain 
ftwm revelation. For as wo are theri'by 
taught, that our bodies are the temph’s 
of the Holy Gliost, whose residence pre¬ 
pares anti fits us for immortality, we 
mia^necesSltrily cleanse our hearts fwrn 
9 U evil and corrupt afiections, and fur¬ 
nish them with the virtues of temper, 
apce and sobriety, continence andlchas* 
i^pdergtioD of desjres and puiaty of 
hftfeto they be qualified 


for the reception of this heavenly guest, 
and be honoured with the habitation of 
God through the Spirit. 

V. Were this world the constant and 
unvaried scene of a regular enjoyment of 
the blessings of life, temperance, in its 
comprehensive signification, would bo 
the only personal virtue wc should havo 
occasion to put in practice. But the 
groat and various troubles and misfor¬ 
tunes, incident to our nature and situ¬ 
ation, have made patience a necessary 
and useful virtue. 'I’his is no otlier 
than the right government of ourselves 
in ailvcrsity, as temperance is in pros¬ 
perity. In lighter afflictions the spirit 
of a man may sustain his intimities; but 
wlien the trial is severe, how is this com¬ 
mand of ourselves to be acquired ; where 
is tiiis difficult virtue of patience to bo 
learned f Our natural fortitude will fail 
us, when it has itself no support; when 
wc look around us, and there is no re¬ 
medy to be found without; when we 
search our own spirit, and thoro is no 
consolation from within. Our sufferings 
will beat down the powers of nature and 
re.ison, and sink us into the miseries of 
despair. Nevertheless, our case is not 
despeiati*; tluTv' is still a remedy 10 bo 
found in patience ; hut it must be in 
Christian patience ; and this is no where 
to be learned but in the rudiments of 
the gospel. For the good Christian is 
there taught to consider atliictions not 
merely as natural evils, but as tiie chas¬ 
tisements of our Heavenly Father, in¬ 
flicted for the correction of sin, or for 
the trial and improvement of virtue. 
And when he sees afflictions in tliig 
light, a patient resignation to the will 
of God, a confidence in the divine pro¬ 
tection, and a view to the increase of the 
recompeiice of his reward, will be his 
support and comfort, and make him 
more than conqueror in all the fiery 
trials of adTOrsity. 

VI. This shews the intimate conqec- 
tioa and union that patience has wUIx, 
piety; and theiCtbre godliness is next 
introduced by the apostle in its dua 
place and order, The original woi4 
denotes the reverence, adoratioi^ 
and honour, wc owe to the Suprqmis 
on account of the sevi^r^t i^a^ 
tid« w« . 4 t»ul in tojiiiji. The- good" 
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centurion Xilomelias is said to Inuc been 
a man oi' piety, and one that 
feared God. This is the character of a 
. touly religious man. And therefore god* 
iiness, or t^ fear of God, (which is an 
^.quivalcnt expression,) comprehends all 
the offices of piety, all the religious duties 
" 'wbiq^ ,are due to God, as f/te Muktr of 
all things, the iudge of all men, and 
the Father oj our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Christian knowledge has enlarged this 
branch of duty likewise; and made it 
more fruitful. The light of reason had 
discovered to tliose few, who would suffir 
themselves to be guided by it, the being 
and attributes of God, whom they found 
in his works, and acknowledged him to 
be tlieir Father and Governor, Preseivi-r 
and Benefactor. 'J’he duties arising I'roin 
fliese relations arc obvious, and easy to be 
deduced. And yet the fact is lortaiii, 
that though they knew God, tliey ho¬ 
noured him not as God, neither obeyed 
him, nor did they worship him in the 
manner that lhej)urity and lioliue.ss of his 
nature required. How much then im: 
we indebted to the gospel, which has 
confirmed and published to the whole 
world the true principles t/f nnturul n li- 
gion in this its primar}' and fundumeiitiil 
article; has lauglit us to pay a reastjnable 
service to our Maker in spirit and in 
truth; and haskinorc'fner inclmlcd all tlic 
virtues in that service, by making them 
duties, and referring the obligation of 
tliein to the Snpn'inc Author of every 
vj^ood work.^ lJul the gospel has gone 
' lurthor, and has discoverc<l to us a new 
Jl^elatiou we stand in to God, as (;ur Rc- 
' 4c%mur. For all the duties (incliulitig 
^ose ofa p^itive nature) which gratitude 
wd affoetiun can pay, in return for the 
;tR^t amazing instance of infinite mercy 
love, as an offering acceptable to Govl, 
purity of he.art and fervour of de¬ 
votion jnu.st sanctify, an' t>ound upon us 
liy the gospel, and make an essential part 
of Christian morality. 

The virtues that follow .md close the 
train arc the social.«nies. And these have 
> necessary connection with piety; for he 
Viko lovctk Cod must love his brother 
ahu. If we consider ourselves oa Chris- 
•tians, and the childrt'n of God by adop¬ 
tion and grac^> united hy .ona 
" Wwcr, »a« common Lord and 


partakers tvf the Slllfifo redem^ion^^nd 
heirs of the saroo salvaiioe, .brd(i»rly» 
love and kindness cannot be».',denBrided 
from such an intimate relation at^ boDr' 
junction. And if we consider God’aa 
the common Fatlicr of maiikin^l^lltq 
embraceiTall his children with 
ness and affi'ctiuu of a father, antLrs 
even to the disobedient aivd iinthankft^ 
wc mu.st break the ties of our owi^^rela^^ 
to him, if we are not kind^nd 
wards those who ai'o the children ofQod) 
if wc do not cultivate a spirit of univorsad^ 
benevolence and chsirity. Add tbei^j[bx& 
to godliness, first of all, brotherIy.;j|^ll^ 
ness—or the love of our C|t* 
tian bivthren. For this appeilatior|||i,*ittt]b6' 
N ewTestame^it, appropriated to Chrisfi^ik 
\'1I. ’1 he’fl Uittou tiiat Christians stknd 
ill-to one aiiolher produces suintiniDn^a 
union, that ii is compared by St. 
that wliicii subviits betwei'ii the luejnhefs 
of the same natural body, vvlu-rcimonc 
common sensation is diffused throughout 
the whole, and if' one member siij/'ikat 
alt the 7iinnbc>s suffer -with it ; and if o^t 
^nember rejoice, all the members njoice 
XL-ifh if. And our Saviour illustrates it 
by the union « f the brunches in a vim.^ 
which, derivingllicir sustenance from the 
same root, are all partakers of one com- 
nuiii life. 'I’liese comparisons sh^', not 
only titat it is unreasonable, Imt that 
is IS nimatiiral and iinpussible, fur 
those vvlio are members of the body od’ 
Christ, and are actuated by the true spjrit 
of Ills religion, to bo wanting in pil¬ 
low-iccling, in atiection, and kl^dn^ 
tuw'iu'ds tlicir Ciiristian brethren l^or 
this reason, our tilcssed SaviQUf 'naS'ilc; 
dared love to be the distiugnishing hodgy- 
a’id diaracteristic of ilie Christi|n..j|SP6- 
fession ; so that lie who divides hit Vi'nte- 
rest from that of the commutiity, 4 antfc; 
breaks that bond of union which bolddit 
together in one spirit, under uRe kfhwk - 
ha.s in etfect detached himself fron^^Ji, 
imd is no longer a brunch of the' filna 
heavenly vine, no longer a member of the ,, 
same spiritual body. The nature cd*. 
union is different from, and superh^ in 
kind ,tu, any other. By the Spirit bl 
Christ,-whjch diffuses itself thtspugh-aJC, 
the.mifnbers of this .church militant and 
Viuptphwt, it copQsct% not avly 
aU hU fiuthful followers upon diiitb^ -ban 
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witIMe blcSfietl saints bi heavoii. ft re- and an^r, peevish animosities, stuspiOott^' . 
fute fcQCa tite rclutiun that spirits im- «ai){l jealousies. 'It plants in tHc room 
joint licii’s of one common salva- them, the love of truth and 
Uo% hw'v.to each other, and is a spiritual tegrity, equity, and m<JderSfion ; fond'*' 

. union, which neither death ness and forbearancecandonr^’and'^oA- 
dissoive. doscensiou; a courteous dwpoSitioH,; aiiid 

But as an intimate union in se- a decent and obliging hs’havionr: Thiii 
Jp^tc societies, especially when they an* do<-s our riligion endeavour to secure, by 
by peeuitar privileges and this excellent iSind comprehensive \irtue 
is sipf to produce a disregard and (if cliarity, the good order aPd peace and 
contempt of all other men, who have, not happiiicss of this world, vvbilst it opens 
t^JNUiie piv-eniinencc of distincrion, the to us the prospect of u better. 

Apb;(idu has added charily, or universal .1 hav*- now gone through ih'e Rcvera! 
hriRe^oK'iice, as a proper supplement to virtues enumerated in my text, wKicih 
mi^ciiy Ittve; and with this heclust-s form a complete and perftset system ot the 
8i4i- initllogue of Christian virtues.— Christian morality; and 1 have endea- 


Oltfity, in tliis sense, conjyjirt'hends all voured to siiew, that they arc judiciously 
Hrehucuil virtues which dejjcnd upon our ranged, by an arrificial gradation, in a 
njla^pir to one another as men, conncrt('d regular (!• peneance one upon another, 
by y^ous ties in this life. And tliis re- It has indeed generally be> u allowed, that 
iaticiii^at the-same time tlmt it takes in the Apostle’s catalogue of virtue-’ is com- 
atl mankind, «ubsi.rt.s betwixt Cliristians plete; but I tlinijt sidlieient attention ha.s 
themselves. Hence arise the natural du- not been given to tlio propiicty of their 
tfes sot’ paivntal, liluil, anti conjusral n*- order aiici di-position, it has been my 
Itkmn, and those which we owe to our principal aim lo du justice to the Apostle 
iHughboiii'^, or to all men with whom we in this point, without otf ring any vio- 
have any inrerost or concern. 'I’o flic'-.e K nee to the .strict and proper sense of the 
must {ivrl'orm all acts of huinanily, winds, or tun ing fluni into an unnatural 
iiievolence, and kindness, astlie relanon connection. 


is more near or remote, .iiul as our re¬ 
spect iv situations and eireumstanees re* 
quire, clasbiiigs of interest, no dil- 

lereiice of religious opinions, no di-tiiic- 
Cipns ofcouiitiy or party, will exempt us 
ti'oip these, .'^o gtnieral is tlie gospel l.iw 
of jgood-wiiI towards men, that it o.xtends 
tq.^ur,jjvery eiumies. It ivciuires us to 
tSrgive dieir injuries, and a.s far as pru- 
denee,'^he guide of every virtue, will 
to lelaliute with betuffireiice. 
liAfetlitj desceiprion given of charity b^' 
Sk 't^ttufivvill be.st shew the nature and 
ekteqd- of this virtue. Cfiarifi/ .sujf'trcfh 
long and its kind; charitif vnx irth not ; 

not it-si'lf ; is not puj/'rd 
not hfimve tiself unsranh/; 
ttxkMk not her own ; is not rasiljf pro- 
thinketh no enV; rejoiceth nut 
tn 'iniattitp, but rejoketh in the truth ; 

all things ; hellevrth all things ; 
hbpttk all things ; endureth oil things. 
|1^ •CKtqp.sive is Ibis virtue, and how 
hmitfal of blessings to tuHiikind ! It cute 
jitp by the root all, the causes of contention- 
Ite^mischief, It drives frotn the heart of 
bativd, and envy, impatience 


'i bis connection may perhaps be fur¬ 
ther illuilraied and courirmed, by com¬ 
paring St. I’l'tei'.s system of Christian 
nioiality with that of St. I’aul’s Leforo 
meiilioned, as tu‘lm-*givtu it u- d tlic. Slh 
verse of the 4lh cliapter of bis epistle to 
tint l-’liiiippiaiis. In the loregoing ehapti?r 
(vid. verse Jl, 10, 1 1.) he has laid the 
same foundatiou of a Christian's life and 
conversation, as St. Peter has doitej 
iaitli : and, in like manner, he makes the' 
glories ot a future state the object of 
Upon this fouiulution he builds hts system 
of moral virtues in the following order; 
Whutsocrer things arc true, and hones/', 
and juDt, and pure; these we arc to 
think upon and n'gard as the essentiaJ 
duties of Cluistianity: And tshatsocxi r 
things arc lovclj/ and of' good report^ 
these arc the orti.tniental graces pf it. 
By truth St. Paul d<-notes the general na¬ 
ture of virtue; moral truth a^d viitufj 
living one and the same thmg. For tj;uch 
in speculation is virtue in'practice. And 
thtir^'oro 'knowledge, w bich' consists-ju 
tlK^^iccptiofi and discovery of truths is 
that vviiich must loud us to virtu^ iflo th* n 
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resolves the gcncftil idea of virtue into its 
several species, comprised under the 
tern]s, honest, just, and pure. It would 
' be impossible not to s(‘C‘ that this division 
comprehends the three great branches of 
Juty, which relate to Ciod, to man, and 
M ourselves, did not the wrong translation 
of the word <ffi*io{ (honest) mislead us, 
and preposterously introduce a very illo¬ 
gical distribution of the Apostle’s subject. 
It properly denotes, in this plac(‘, what¬ 
soever things arc tlie object of religious 
veneration. For this acceptation of the 
word, we have the authority of Heathen, 
Jewish,/and Christian writers, who fre¬ 
quently use it as an appellation belonging 
to the most solemn acts and mysteries of 
ndigion, to tiic laws, to the temple, and 
to the name of G(kI. In tliis si'iisc it an¬ 
swers to the i-Jo-iSiM of St. Peter. They 
are both derived from tiic same root; and 
though they both admit a latitude of con¬ 
struction, yet in thi-ir strict and original 
signiticaiion, wliicli we hav<* no reason to 
depart from, thry are descriptive of some 
religi«)us or devout act, performed with 
an intention to honour God thereby. 
The foundation theretbre of virtue, and 
the division of it into its several species, 
is the same in both the Apostles. For 
though the words arc different, yet in their 
extended sense, they are of the same im¬ 
port. For as brotherly love ami charity 
evidently oblige, us to all acts of justice, 
so justice extends to all acts of brotherly 
' love and charity; for all men have, in a 
due proportion, a strict right luid claim 
to these; and it is an act of injustice not 
to pay them their dues, as different rela¬ 
tions and circumstances require. And 
purity bears a sense equivalent to that of 
tenqrerance. For all indulgences in 
pleasures of any kind, inconsistent with 
a.regular self-government, are sensuality; 
and all sensuality, in the Scripture ac¬ 
count, is impurity and {lollutiou. And 
all the subordinate virtues will range 
themselves alike under the correspondent 
bran^cs of the general division of each 
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of the Apostle’s systems. St. 

^deod seems to have given his virtu^ito 
additional improvement, by requiring die^ 
cmbellishuK'iit of that decorum and grace 
which are necessary to make virtue a;pia- 
ble and attractive. . But this 
inent, tliough not expressed by St.'iPfitorf; 
is necessarily implied. For, in truth, 
is an appendage inseparable from Ch'|!|||>^ 
tian virtue. For whosoever is pbssesfeC'd 
of the true .spirit of Christianity, anil 
fluly cultivates the virtues that are pfCU-r^ 
liar to it, will, of course, have his mind 
and manners framed to gentleness a.nd,4to 
cencj, to grace and goodiu«s; and 
behaviour, v\ liich is formed by tlu hcartf* 
and is the natural result of all thoro 
virtuo.s, wluchmakeup the train ot cha¬ 
rity, will have more genuine gracijfulness 
in it, will be more engaging and amiable, 
than its counterli’it, which con.sists ap¬ 
pearances only, is acquinxl by artj- and 
is oftentimes false and deceitful. 

Thus have thesi* two gn'at Apostiea, 
concurring in the same general plan, and 
in a similar disposition of the parts, 
raisc'd upon a solid foundation a complete 
and beautiful structure of moral virtue 
just symmetry and proportion. It is o 
tliiiy, and it will be our liap|)iness, to 
contemplate this regular and eoniprehcn- 
sive system of virtues ; to ii.\ theririn our 
memories and minds, and to transcribe 
them into our practice. Them is'a mu¬ 
tual connection betwixt them, and a de¬ 
pendence one iqion another. Wc canpot' 
leave a single virtue of the .scale, withhut 
lireaking the chain that r<‘ach« frolh 
heaven to earth, and by which must, 
ascend from earth to heaven. Aftgr we 
have washed away our sins by rc^ptmtaiKe, 
it is the integrity and uniforix^ty ^ df a 
virtuous conduct, that must raise to 
Christian pertcction, and entitle' as to^he 
pri7c of our high calling. WAcaa^ild 
our hQ{>cs of it upon no other fdattdup^ 
than that w’hich is laid, namely, Taii§i m, 
Christ Jesus ; and if faith is our. gtude 1^ 
virtue, virtue will lead us to glory, ; 
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has power to raise the dead to life again, 
and has declanni tl>et l^e will 4 -alsethem, 
then this article of faith is Istablished 
upon a sure foundation. Of the former 
you can have no reasonable doubt; for to, 
inalce a man originally (Ait of the dust of 
the earth, and to raise hipi up again out of 
the same dust, arc evid(*ntly siiiii\itar'acts 
, of the same power. Of the latter you 

'^J(Pre«cb<-(l bcfori; the Univprsiiy of Oxford, at have the evidence not only of the Scr^i- 
‘ ... ' fures, which you njcct in this case with¬ 

out cause, but even of tlios(i whicJi you 
admit; as I shall presently, shew you. 
»s tour-bin;' tlie resurrection of the ilead, In the mean time I must observe, yoli 
s^nave yon not read that whicli was spoben unto are greatly mistaken in your notion of a 
G'od, sajing, I am the tSod of Abra- resurrection. I'he relations which are 
* harA and the God of Isaac, and the Ood of 
30 ^ ? God is not the God of the diad, but 
er the living. 


SERMON LX XV. 

^ Ry Dr. Tottie. 

)roper Resurrection of the Body, 
the primitive Faith of God’s 
People from the earliest Ages. 


Christ Church, I’eb. 10th, 1772. J 
Matthew, xxii. 31, 32. 


The Saddticet^., it is well'known, were 
iv ^ct iiiiiuiig the .b-ws who denied the 
resurrection of the d(\ul. This error 
.Hrms ti) have Inen founded in other 
wrong notions which they had adopted, 

...namely, that no Scriptures had authority 
to establish any doctrines which were not 
contained in the wrilines of Mo‘cs; and 
that in lljcse no di.scovery liad bt-cn made 
^ of any rt'sum-ction. It appears, by St. 

Mattliew’s luirrative, that some of this 
sect came to encounter our Sa\ iour upon 
this ^oint of d(M;trinc; and imagined, no 
doubt, that they should puxidc liiin with 
an>^rgQnient, which, according to their 
notions of a resurrection, seemed a very 
Anrwd one. It was that of a woman 
.having had stwen husbands in her lifo 
'tinieitbc ((ue.stion was, whose wife she 
be in the resurrection? Here 
%ain was another mistake ; fur they sup- 
l^cd that, if there was any sueii thing 
-il^iuili^thcr world, men would carry with 
d^n into^ it the ^ame passions, appetites, 
a&ctions, as\vere natural to them in 
that stmhual gratifications were 
the chief part of their happiness 

tliesc errors our blessed Lord, in 
his'i^jply, takes upon him to corr(H:t. In 
4c3ng this, he first lays open to them the 
ibjurcc of their fundamental and capital 
amtake, ,in rejecting the doctrine of a 
ir^urrciction. Ye do err, says he, noi 
knoioitig the Scriptures, nor the power 
God. M%ich words, with those that 
li^W) may be thus illustrated; If God orisuig Kroi 


necessary in this life will have no place in 
the next: the faculties of man will be 
there suited to his situation ; and he will 
bo like the angels of Cod in heaven, 
having undergone, such a change both of 
soul and body, as will (]ualify him for the 
everlasting enjoyment of celestial happi¬ 
ness. And the reality of this future state, 
which you dislx'licve, you may collect 
from the writings even of Moses himself,' 
('nnsider tlie words which were spoken 
unto you, or for your information, by 
Cod, when he said, 1 atn the Ood of 
yibro/tfim, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. These words cer¬ 
tainly denote an einiiumt degree of (iod's 
favour and blessing bestowed, or intended 
to be bestowed, upon thest*. putriarcdis. 
Rut it do(?s not appear that they were dis¬ 
tinguished by worldly blessings in such a 
manner, as to give a reason to think them, 
in this respect, the- peculiar favourites • of 
Heaven. They had in this world as 
great a share of trouble and afliictions as 
other men. One of tliera in partidtilar 
declared, in his old age, few and evifoT ' 
vnhappp, hate the daps of up' tife been. 
I’he happiness, therefore, which these 
righteous men found not upon earth, 
must have been reserved for them in a Jbet- - 
ter country, that is, an heavenly. Ir% .. 
mortality must have been the ob'iectof 
tlicir views, and the intended reward of-., 
their faith : J'or God is not the God jof 
the dead, who bad a short, temporal, '' 
painful existence ; but vj the lixing,.\\kdx '■ 
shall exist in happiness for ever. ^ 

Here then you have the great moral 
argument for a state of future retribution, 
insufficiency and defects . 
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t»f itmthis Vifc, confirmed and anthenti- 
jcatM^by the decHCration of God himself. 
And wc must alloW the argument to be as 
clear as it is decisive for a future sttne of 
-retribution. But the thing to be proved 
. was, the resurprlion of the body ; of 
which argument is not a direct proof, ‘ 
if the sotfis of niBii are supposed to sur¬ 
vive them, and ar ’ capable of constituting 
such a Self-conscious pensonality as ^^Ji^ 
will subject them to rewards or punish- 
meiits hcrciiltcr. Tiiis, we know, was 
the opinion of some of the philosophers, 
who rejected the, notion of u resurrection 
with “scorn. To these, therefore, tnir 
Savtoui^s argument for it would have been 
by no means conclusive ; Inn it was ron- 
clusivc to those who 'thought the doctrine 
of a future state to be inseparably con¬ 
nected with that of the resurrection. And 
of the reality of iliis coiuicc tion the .Tews, 
at the time of oiir Saviour’s apjHar.iiice, 
were universally persuaded. And not 
only so, but the same persuasion had 
prevailed among the people of God, from 
the earliest ages of the world. 

It will be no improper cmployinoiu of 
nnr time, as it will be .111 illustraiion and 
confirmation of our Saviour’s argument, 
if we endeavour to iiivestij^ate the origin 
of this notion, ar.c to learn whaufoun- 
dation it stands upon in holy writ. 

It cuimot, with any degree of probabi¬ 
lity, be supposed, that llu* doctrine of a 
rcsurtvctioii took its rise from any iniagi- 
mtion or conception of man. it is a 
thing contrary to all n-e and experience, 
Death has reignefl our all men troin the. 
beginning of the world, and will oigit as 
Ic^tg as the world shall endim*. And of 
all that'arc gone <lown 10 the grave, no 
on<?.^er was known to return, nor was it 
,cvo|^sumtistd that any will rtinni, frem 
possible effort of nature. Nature 
iuwed has furiiishwl us with hopes, and 
rtcaSDll, with u persuasion, thul the sj:iril 
will return unto Oorfwho^iiieif. But 
of the doctrine of the resurrect if m of 
the body, nature ha.s no support, and 
is bewildetcfl in the rontemplafion 
of it. Wu must therefore necessarily 
conclude, that the resurrection of the 
body,' which nothing in nature could h ad 
'inen to the discovery of, and therefore 
^ could make no principle of natural reli¬ 


gion, must have b^n revealed by Gp^ 
himself. And if it is a certain Iruth*^^ ., 
it will appear to be, that as far baca Iw. 
we can trace any notices of the belieOif 
a future state, wc shall find the helief^l^ 
a resurrection united with it, it may 
sonably be supposed, that this mode 
future c.xistcnce was first revealed to 
Adam, and preserved as a tradition rc- i 
reived from tlioir first parent by the pa¬ 
triarchs and the chosen jx-ople of God. 
Nor did it rest upon tradition only, assu¬ 
rances of it having been renewed at 
tant times to several eminent and liply 
men, belorv the institution of the 
commonwealth, and during the CUnti- 
nu-'iice of it. l.et us then proc<(|d ttL 
inquire what light the scriptures OK.j|^tP 
Old Testaim-nt(tor to tliese vve must hjtyc 
rocviurse) have thrown upon this sul^jjW. 

Atul ill this uifjuiry we must he allowed 
in some ca'-es to fullovv our Saviour’s 
manner of reasoning, by arguing from 
inference ratlier than from express and 
positive declarations. Anil this conces¬ 
sion must he particularly chiinied in the 
discovery of the notices supp<)sed to be 
given to our first parent of a resurrection. 
The siipiiort of this siipposilioii will rest 
upon what is recorded m the third chap¬ 
ter of Genesis, when* we.have the sentence 
passed upon Adam, and the alleviation 
of it, iiiimedialely aticr his fall. 

’When (real iii.ulo known to Ai^m the 
punl''.l.inent of his disoljedieiice.'^he tells 
lutn,//iitf he teas iuken out oj the fi^i'uund 
--Ihut dust ht \iu.s, und ttilli he should 
return to ili/.st. Here tlieii tlie dissolu- 
tioti and dcstructi- ii of the body a||* de- 
iimineed in tin; wry words of the sim- 
teiice. But there is likewise an aileviatititii 
of the sentence, am.' a consolation . 

deiived from if, vvliich mint ’ *' '* 
i)eces'>aiily iinve a respect tothesoiiti 
it'iclf. '1 lie serpent, the great 
had beguiled man.; bill ho is told, 
would have no reasO'.v'to triumph ihthpc i 
success of his guile ; for he would find 
enemy in the seed of tTyj woman, 
he isouhl bruise, but saho should hruise j ^ ^ 
head i which phrases Jilenote the tbrmer^W , 
be a curable, however envenomed, the<; 
latter to be an incurable and fatal wounda ^:4 
Whether Adam underi^ood tlie full import 
of these remarkable Vordsh—by' whorak 
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wonderful inacaps the wound 
f of'^m woufd be iieal^d, and the ser- 
' trcairhery avenged—we have no an- 

'* from Scripture to determine. But 
'•if'.dwy were intended Ici ad'urd any con- 
Kjjjj fc outo'him in his forlorn and wretched 
coiwjtlon,' (and loss th:uj tliis cannot he 
supftosed,)^ wiiat is it that he could collect 
ff^mthcra? (He was sentenced to gain 
his' bread by labour,'and tomcat it with 
sorrow, and to lie down in the dust at the 
end a miserable life.) What cure was 
fcbere for death ? or whtit comfort could 
r he in any other reflection, than in 
hopes of life bt'ing restored to 
h;mj^w And what notion could he hate 
of^ho.«llturation of life, but'of its being 
the r^)ration of the liting n^an, b\ the 
rouMOi^f the soul and body, inthesunie 
Bianftb^s his nature was at rirst consti¬ 
tuted? And it must not escape our ob¬ 
servation, that when (lod mndi know n to 
Adam, that death was the punisliment of 
bis disobedience, he puts him in mind of 
his origin, and tells Jiim, //;«/ /ic Uftv 
taken out of the gfoum/—that du.st ho 
teas, and that he should return to dust- 
This explanation of his o.\jst<‘nee might 
•flerwards letul him naturally to rellect, 
that it evidently curried in it the stnmgest 
assurance, that the same disine power 
which Rt first animated the lifeless dual, 
could most certainly re-aniniate it in the 
Sama maniu-'r. From these- considerations 
it may, I think, be reasonably supposed, 
that'if Adam had any assurances given 
him of a n'Sloriitioii to life, which was 
the only consulutioii be could receive 
ut>dcr sentence of death, they were 
.imparted to him under the notion and ex- 
pcchlttion of the resurreelion of the l»ody, 
aiid'the-rc-union of the body and soul. 

,0 -our first parent was posse.ssed of the 
hnofrl|;^c of ibis important truth, ujiun 
own hopes and those of' all his 
must depend, \vc cannot suppose 
Lhe would sulTer it to die with him, 
atthiit he would carefully make it known 
fo^is children, and transmit it to his de- 
as the must precious and vuiu- 
,'nhjie ^jdistovory, which alone could make 
ametu|s for the misery and dcstruc- 
he had .entailed upon them. But 
^hotever care might have been taken to 
^gptnunicatc''thit>’doctrine, we soon find 
a? mt duly attended to, nor long 
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remembered. For wc tliat wh«», 

men'began to multiply; upon tho^^fr,' . 
impiety and irreligiOn Kept pace wjTth^tW 
increasti of mankind,.so as to corrupt tlie *. 
sons of God—even ihose^ho had'^re* 
ceived this. original prin^le a r^li-;■ 
gious faith. There were smno hyw'ievef. 
of the race of Seth who preserved*,^cir'" 
faith and integrity. And among these,, 
there is one in particular, who seems to 
have been a sign given to this sensual apd 
unbelieving generation, for the very ptir 
pose of recalling to their minds the sense of 
a future state, under the form in which 
it had been revealed lo our first parent. 
Knoch was translated without passing 
through the gales of death, in testimony 
of the eflieacy of that faitli by which he 
walked with God. And this translation 
wii-) an unexceptionable evidence to thc- 
unbelieviTS of those days, that there is a 
reward in another state for the righteous* ' 
And not only so, hut it was at the same 
time a direct proof and a memorial, that' 
the bodies as well as the souls of men are 
capable of being adraktwl into the man¬ 
sions of the hle.sscd ; an<l that it was the 
purpose of the Almighty, that the entire 
man, both in body and soul, should be 
received into those cNcrlasting habitations. 
^Vhy Enoch was translated alive, and not 
raised from tlie dead, which may seem to 
be a prtiof more directly in point of the 
thing supposed to be intended, there is an 
obvious reason: as the great Hedeemcr 
w'as to be the author, so he musf of , 
ci'ssity have been the first-fruits of the re- , 
surrection lo a lifi*. immortal. 

But convincing and alarming as tiffs ' 
womlerful event was, such is theunhapp]^ 
state of things, that when iunddity an^, - 
vice give strength to each other, diviM-;.,' 
revelations of every kind are disregardetu’*/. 
Even the jiulginents of God, how dn-ad-^; 
fill soever they may be, will not maJoSk^"..; 
any lasting impression upon the' hearts of J' 
men. For in a few ages after the 
luge, tlicre weiv but a small number tl^t ^ 
wore found faithful among the descendants*':; 
of Noah. The most illustrious of iheseC 
was Abraham. And God was pleased to 
tenfirm his faith, by giving him R-mpre, 
distinct view of the resurrection to lifr, 
than had been given.perhaps to any ojtJbj-' 
progenitors. - 'msd, like* 

God hod revisilcd to Abr%lo»t explicit 
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his seeHt 6 ll t\e nations and families of 
tjie earth should he,blessed ; and that tJie 
person through whom this blessing would 
be conveyed from him was his son Isaac. 
Yet he is commanded tosacrificc this very 
son of his nfll^tiuns and hopes, while he 
■was a youth, and before hr had any off¬ 
spring; and he readily obeys the com¬ 
mand. And a very rational act of obe¬ 
dience it was in one who had frequent in- 
tercoui-ses by ^isions, apficaranccs, and 
revelations withihe Almighty (Jod ; and 
who had K‘cei\ed this \ory son by an ex¬ 
traordinary instance of the divine favour, 
contrary to his own expectations and be¬ 
lief, and to the usual course of nature. 
Hc^had theivfore grounds sufficient to 
assure him that the command was from 
God, and to induce him to believe, that, 
if God inttmded to convey the blessing to 
mankind through the hnns of Isaac, he 
would most undoubtedly, for this pur¬ 
pose, raise him up from the dead. This 
was the faith of Abraham, which re¬ 
moved all difficidtii's and df'ubts in obey¬ 
ing tlie coininand of the Lord ot Id'r and 
death. But there was something more in 
this matUr. In the trial of Abraham’s 
faith, there was, nH>reo\er, a strong con¬ 
firmation of it. The Ispistle to the He¬ 
brews (xi. 1.0.) informs us, tluft he re¬ 
ceived his son raisixl from the dead to life 
again, Tr-ifftfa/Ji,—a word which Ilcsy- 
cliii'S d(;fines to be T'fiyfJi.nf<uy a si¬ 

militude of facts. And there is in this 
case such an exact and minute corrres- 
poiulencc, in many scry remarkable par¬ 
ticulars, betwixt the tacts, betwixt the 
transaction redating to J.suar, and what 
happened to our .Saviour, that the former 
has generally been understotrfi by the 
Christian church, in all ages, to have 
Jjeen a typical rt'prt*»omi*tion of the sa¬ 
crifice and resurrection of Christ. The 
only question is, whether Abraham ap¬ 
prehended it to be such i 'I’lie words 
spoken by God upon another occasion 
may not improperly lie applied to this : 
Shall J hide from Abraham that thing 
Sohich / do—seeing that alt the nations 
of the earth shall be bkssed in him? 

. (Gen. xviii, 17, 18 .) And that.it was 
not hid from him, we have the plain dc- 
l^laration of our Saviour himself, when 
- ^ bra ham rejbktd to see my day^ 

‘ '3 ttf and uas 


viii. 56 .) The day of Christ, or the 
day of the I.ord, in other places of th« * 
New Testament, always signifies the daj 
of the general resunvetion ; but hwc S ^ 
denotes that important day, whereon bo 
gained himself the victory over sin'j|pd 
death, and triumphed o|K»nly over him 
tliat had the power of death, even iho 
old serpent, by his own resurrection. 
For what other circumstance cah wcsup=* 
pose Abraham to have seen in Cbrist't 
appearance upon earth, beside his re* 
surit'ction, that could have hHod him, as 
the original words import, with an.*ex- 
uitation and tumult of joy from the ex¬ 
pectation of seeing it, and with a more 
temperate joy, corrected, as V®' 
w cll suppose, by the preceding prospect 
of Christ’s humiliation, when he saw if? 

then we learn, from the obvious sense of 
our Saviour’s words, that when Abraham 
received his son raised from thcilead t6 
life again, in the same typical s'cnsc in 
which he offered him up, the whole 
transaction was (‘xhihited to him as an 
explanation of the blessing which was tb 
give life to the whole world. . 

’File same faith in the resurrection tof 
the dead was preserved by pious and good 
men, and declaicd by them in the strongest 
terms at proper intervals of rime, when it 
seems to have wanted a revival. ’’Fhe 
book of Job is supposed, upon good 
grounds, to have been written before riife 
law was given by Alosos. Jn this book 
then', is a passage, wherein, if we slKUiId 
su])posc Job lu have been called upon to 
have declared his belief in a resorrectioit, 
(which s(x-ms to have been the case,) hfe 
could not po.ssibly have made use 
dearer or stronger terms. They'«re’in¬ 
deed $0 very clear and strong, thm this, 

1 apprehend, has been a princip^^ASon 
why some learned men have thehl 

into another sense; from an imagination, 
that ikc very best men of those times could 
not have had so perfect and adequsttO A 
conception, as \vc there find, of thitt life 
and immortality which was to be br$ughS 
to light by tlio gospel. I'his mtUtor will 
be considered in its proper place. In 
the mean time, let it be obsi'rvcd, that ^ 
Job meant only to declare his persttasion 
of the recovery of his health and 
ncHinthishfc, whyd<^ he-so oMb m* a 
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nounce thi* hope in the most pathetic 
»strains of despair? Why docs he cry 
iVhereforf is light given to him that 
‘ M «s misen/, ami lift to the bitter in 
sanil t fokick long for death, but it 
toj^eth not, and dig for it more than for 
Atd ft ■easures t Wliy docs he say, Mine 
eyes uhall no more see good; the eye of 
him that hath seen me, shall see me no 
more; thine eyes are upon me, and I 
am not. ThcM.*, and many move of tlie 
aamc kind, arc evidently the lamentations 
of a man wh«> hful no pro,-.pcct of find¬ 
ing any relief from his miseries on this 
ai<re the gravt;. And for this despomlcncy 
and repining, he is charged by Ulrphaz, 
(cipip. xV.) with want of religions faith ; 
with having cast of the jear of Ood ; 
for he believeth not, saith he, that he 
shall return out of dar/cncss. On the 
same account he is charged by Ihidad 
(chai). xviifi.) 'u'ith ktwwing not God. 
These accusations brought trom him, in 
bis reply, (chap, xix.) a confession of 
kis faith, which he introduces with a 
solemn prayer, that it nuglu be engravee^ 
in the rock, and continue ft>r an evinlast- 
^ inenioriai to all generations. The 
sense of this nmiarkabie confession I 
shall give in a short and strict paraphrase 
of. the text, fiom the authority of very 
able and judicious critics. “ I know 
for certainty that my Jfcd<'cmcr liveth, 
and that he shall at last, or in the last 
day, arise with power over the dust, thxt 
dust out of which man was made.. Then 
shalh this dilaccrated body put on a new 
cloathiog. Veachar yori nikkepah zoth. 
Alia ent cutis mea luce laceratio." f>o 
(he Vfords are road and translated by 
Michkolis. “ And from my own body 
Shan I see God ; whom I shall see tor 
lafself; with mine own eyes shall 1 be* 
hojid nor shall I then be a man 
frbm myself." This was the 
root qf the matter found in him —^the 
Inundation and support of Job's intogi'ky. 
kM here we have the rcsorrection of the 
one identical body, so as to constitute the 
smne individual person, asserted in as 
dear and strong a manner as language is 
capable of doing it. 

We mrftit not expect to find any thing 
relating to this sutject in those historical 
)baokft4<>f the Old Testament, which give 
m of itri eivii of ihRi 


Jews, and the institution,and settlement 
of their commonwealth. Only Wft mpst 
observe, that their whole (economy, and 
the grt*iU events which bapponc'd to them, 
especially their deliverance ^ni ligyptian 
bondage, and their sctticmofit In the land 
of Cunoiin, were types and figures of 
better things to come; their ultimate 
views being thereby directed to that great 
deliverance, and that heavenly Canaan, 
which had been the object of the failhof alt 
holy men from the beginning of the 
world. 

Under what notion this faith was still 
retained in the days of David, we may 
leurn from the l6th Psalm, where hu 
makes mention of the resurrection of«tbu 
body in very express terms. Thou shalt 
not leave my soul in hell, i. e. my life 
ill the grayc, neither shalt thou suffer thy 
Holy One to see corruption. The latter 
part of the words confines this text'to the 
person of Christ, who .saw no corruption, 
which David himself did. But he who 
had a prophetical view of Christ's resur¬ 
rection, cannot be supposed not to have 
known the design and cfiects of it, but 
must have looked upon it as the pledge 
and as^urancu of his own. The belief 
of it is likewise very clearly expressed in 
the 4 yth* Psalm, which is ushered in by 
a solemn call for the attention of all man¬ 
kind, as being the concern of all. The 
Psalmist iir.'t observes, that irreligious 
men, however great and powerful, had 
no power to redeem a brother from the 
grave, “ that he should live for ever and 
not see corruption." They could not pay 
the price of this redemption. He then 
tells them, that notwithstanding theif 
pride and presumption, they svould . be 
laid in the grave like sheep ; death should 
feed upon them, and the righteous, ih 
their turn, should have dominion over 
(hem in the morning of their resurrect 
fion; for God, saith he, mU redeem 
my soul, or life, from the power of the 
grave, for he shall receive me. 

In a few descents after David, tho 
Jews in general hail well nigh abandonlfed 
the faith and hopes of their fi>refatheni* 
Therefore God was pleased to give them 
the same sign in Elijah for the same pur¬ 
pose, as hf^ been given to the Antedilu¬ 
vians in Enoch. They received, like- 
wiK, about dliis the moot explicit 
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dcchtfatioiis cf tlje re' urrcction from a 
prophef. who, from' the tlcar view he 
hlif of the MeSsiali’s kingdom, «md of 
the great evfchlji wliieh wen? to establish 
and luilow «• h“‘’ heen usually stilvd the 
EvftngeKc^al Prophet. I shall only pro¬ 
duce two passages from Isaiah, with this 
previous observation; that the prophecies, 
which have an apparent reference to 
aonio particular circumstances of the 
■ Jewish state, arc so expressed, as to 
carry our views to some otlurmore im¬ 
portant object, for the sake of which 
that .state was at first erected, and was all 
along conducted and preserved liy a par¬ 
ticular providence. And it is most evi¬ 
dent, that in many parts of his pro] he- 
cics, descriptions are given of a fnlure 
glorious state, which cannot correspond 
with the state of things in this world, 
under any of the dispens^ioiis of. Provi¬ 
dence, which have yet appeared, and 
which hitherto are manife.stly incomplete, 
and preparatory only to that great event 
which is to bo tlie consunimaliun of all 
things. ' 

In the 26th chapter of Laiah, verse 
19, are these words ; 'J’h drad men n/t'i/l 
Ihc, together idth vu/ dead Iwdij s/tuU 
they! arise. Awake and dng, ye that 
dwell in the dust, for thy diw is as the 
dew of heaven, and the earth shall east 
out the dead. And again, a the 21 st 
verse, The earth also shall disclose her 
blood, and stall no more conr her slain. 
Suppose these texts to have a relation to 
the general resurrection, as the J<-wi.',h 
interpreters apply them, and every wo^d 
is plain and signifu ant: but suppose 
titem to mean no more than the delive¬ 
rance of Jerusalem from the Assyrians, 
or any other deliverance of the Jews, 
and the. expression must appear much to 
^ereharge the sense. 

' But tlierc is another very remarkable 
passage in Isaiah, which well deserves 
our attentioTv. You will find it in the 
lost chapter of his prophecies, lie had 
gjvejti, in tho 53 d chapter, a prophetical 
description of the sufferings and death of 
Christ; and had he been to have written 
aa historical account of thcrri after the 
cveote, he could not have, done it with a 
prSler exactness and precision. He 
there raentiooB likewise his coming to' 
life agpin; he shall see his' seed, and 


shall prolong his days. In several of 
the following chapters, he meftti(^'"the * 
creation of neW’ heavens and A hteff 
earth, and describes-the felicity' of. them 
in such expressions as can only suit the 
future pacific state of the Messl^'il 
kingdom. After- this, in the close of his 
prophecies, ho introduces', with a solem¬ 
nity suitable to their importance, the fol¬ 
low ing words, as an ocefamation from the 
city, as a voice fro/n the temple, as a voice 
of the Lord. Before she travailed, she 
brought forth; before her pains came, 
she u'as delivered of a man child. 
hath heard such a thing I who hath 'seen 
such things f Shall the earth be made 
to bring forth in one day ; or shall a 
njlion be bora at once t for as soon as 
/ton travailed, she brought forth her 
children. Shall 1 bring to the birth, 
and not eaust to bring forth, saith the 
Lord! Shall I cause to hr'iugforth,andshnt 
the womb, stutk thy God! Apply this 
pas'^age to any subsoqut-nt deliverances 
ot the .lews—to tluir return from the- 
llai>ylonish captivity—or to their reco* 
very from the desolations of Antiochus ; 
or apply it to the great and sudden 
crease of tlu? Christian church, on the 
first jirraching of the gospel; and'what 
agn-enicnt can you find in either caim be¬ 
twixt the prophecy And the events ? In 
the former application, who -was the man 
child that the earth was to bring forth 
before her general delivery ? How was 
a nation born at onus, and in one day, 
when those dcliM'rances were the work of 
time, attended with difiiculties, interrup- 
tio)^s, :iiid delay.-., partial and incom¬ 
plete ? I low is it, that such a thing was- 
never seen or heard of before, when the 
deliverance of this \ery people from their 
bondage in Egypt was much more ihira- 
culous and astonishing? In tteMaller 
application, though we read « ' three 
thousand being made proselytes to the 
gospel in one day, yet how small a pto* 
poitiondid Ihf Jewish converts in general 
bear to the unconverted part of their 
nation? In the Gentile world, the coik 
version was slower, and tho disproportion 
greater, [neither ca.se, great force must be 
used to give an improper sense to the 
words which is not in any proportionate 
degree rccnnciloable to facts^ Bu( af^ly 
them to the resurrection of Chr^ aoii 
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the sudden unititerruptcd resurrection of 
fly cliurcij of Cod, to which 

tills,piapphecy is limited, inconsequence 
of ij, ^d every wcid is pertinent, ex- 
pre^ive,. and eiiiphatical. This scene, 
weajcc .told, will, he dUclpsed,.when the 
glo^''^oii jhe Gentiles shall hiivc flown in, 
and all the Jews shall be brought as an 
offering to the Lord from uli nations ; 
and then it is that our .Saviour likewise 
has told us, tAc tnd shall come (Matt, 
xxiv, 14.) when, according to this 'pro- 
phwy, lliis new-raised seed, and the new 
heavens,.-and the new earth, slnill appear 
and remain togethei’. And f.nUior still, 
what leaves n't no room to doubt of the 
sense of this passage', is our Lord’s re¬ 
peated aiiplication of the very worils, 
which Isaiah nuikes use of to express 
the vengeance of tfod upon the uii..(()dly 
in the end of this propliecy, to the final 
punishlueiit of tlietti in the day of judg¬ 
ment —Their •uorm shall not (lie, neither 
shall their fire be guaii hed. The other 
part of the prophecy therefore must, by 
parity of application, relate to the joy¬ 
ful resurreciion of the cliurch of God. 

'\'our uvMi reading and obsuvation 
will*suggesl to )oo, that 1 have omitted 
maliy pa.sspgeb ui the ir.spired writings of 
the''Old Testament, which would have 
thrown light ujion tlu' •.abject before us ; 
having only sel<*cted some of the pjinci- 
jial testimonies, at difl’erent periods, suf- 
iicieiit to confirm the tact which I have 
endeavoured to cstabli||i, that the. church 
of God has, in all ages, embraced the 
doctrine of a future state, under the 
notion of the ivsuiroctioii of tin; body. 

That the same sentiments continued 
after these times, wc have the evnleiice 
of apocryphal writi'is. 1 shall only 
e.xtract two passages from them, which 
coin^ '.up, folly to the point. In the 
second book of l',;,sdras. Clod is intro- 
*||ucc4>«§i directions to the Jews, 

in several points of their ix'ligious con- 
duc|;j one of which enjoins the pious 
caro of their dead; IVhercsatxcr thou 
Jindest He dead, take than, and bun/ 
themy and 1 will give thee the first 
place H resurrection, (Verse 23.) 

An(][ agreeably to this, Judas is said^ in 
the secciDd. Iionk of Maccabaeus, xii. 43. 

up the bodies qftheilain 


and huried ihem, in khat |e mas .Dutupni 
of the resurreetion. 

When qur blessed Saviour came^ , , 
the world, be found the Jews 
of the same ojfdmou. None but ^ 

ducees, tvho were distinguished Wioitfc.hf 
their rank than by theii numbers, W jrg- 
nouncedit. And this they did in 'edns^ 
qu-.nce of their disbelief of any fbture ' 
stale, at all. For they conceived, as tha 
restof the. Jews did, that the doctrine df 
a future state implied the doctrine of a te- 
siiiTi'ction. That this doctrine was re¬ 
ceived liy all other Jews, we have the 
testimony of .St. Paul, in his apology bc 5 «‘. 
fore king Agrippa. i stand, says he, and 
am judged for the hope of the promse ^. 
7nade oj Ood vnto our fathers ; mto, 
■which promise our Twelve Tribes, the 
whole bodi/ oj' the Jew's, instantly sen -, 
ing Cod day and night, hope to eonfe. 
(Acts, xxvi.6, 'SVhat this pnjmike 
was, is clearly intimated in the words iro- 
mi'dia'oly following: Why should it he. 
thought a thing incredible, that God 
should raise the dead I I may farther 
(ibs'-rve, that this pa.ssagc, which mentions 
the resurrection as a promise made by 
God unto the fathers, is likewise a sup¬ 
port ol the general argument of this dis¬ 
course. And 1 shall now close the 
wliole evidence produced in this case, 
with St. Paul's e.xpress confirmation of 
it in another place, viz. the 11th chap 
ter of his Epistle to the llebqiws. He 
there declares, that the faith of all the 
pious and good men, who had lived from 
the beginning of the world, and which , 
iiad supported many of them in their in¬ 
tegrity against all the cruelties and tor¬ 
tures tli.it malicious wickedness could 
invent, rested upon this principle, “that 
they might obtain a Belter resurrection,” 
lint it may be asked, how is this doo 
trine consistent with the assertion, that 
life and immortality were brought to light 
6y the through the rcsurix.'ction of 

Christ, ami the preaching of his ^Apos¬ 
tles ? I answer, that the expression of 
being brought to light, according to the 
true import of the original word . 

docs net mean ,thc first discovery ojf « 
thing, but the throwing a clearer and ' 
stronger light upon it. The Patriar^'ht 
saw, by faith, what was shewn to theto hi 
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a distance, through prophecies and types, 
which were to them as lights, directing 
their eyes to heaven, though shijqjpg in a 
dark place, till the Day-*tar arose, and 
diffused a brighter and mure general light. 
The true slate of the case is this ; in all 
the ancient notices given of a resurrec¬ 
tion, there is likewise an intimation 
given, that it should be brought to pass by 
a person who should appear in the world 
with power, to abolish death and regain 
his conquests. The whole, indeed, of 
this wonderful dispensation had not been 
revealed. 'I’hat a redemption from the 
gra\e, and a great salvation, was to bi; 
wrought by the Messiah, for the people 
of God, was foretold, believed, and ex¬ 
pected. But that it had been deter¬ 
mined in the forc-knowledgc and coun¬ 
sels of God, even before the world be¬ 
gan, that an atonement should be made 
fertile sins of the wlio^ world, by the 
sacrifice of his only-begotten Son, and 
immortality ri*ston‘d, by the power of liis 
resurrection, to all mankind, this was a 
mystery kept secret from men and an¬ 
gels, before it wasreveah'd in tlie accom¬ 
plishment. The superior knowledge, 
therefore, gained in this point, by tho' 
Christian revelation, lies in this: that 
we have actually seen the confirmation of 
the promises gi\('n to the fathers by the 
coming of the gri'at Uedacmer himself: 
that, by having raised himself from the 
grave, wc4k)ow that he has the power of 
the resurrection, and is, as he emjihati- 
cally styles hiinst lf, the t e-sun ection and 
the life ; and that, by his r* suirection, 
he has indei'd gained and prt)claimed the 
victory o\erthc great enemy of mankind, 
which was foretold from the beginning of 
the world, and expected by the church of 
God througli all the agC'- of it. Thiy 
looked for immortality through a Re¬ 
deemer, by promise: we have seen the 
Redeemer himself, and through him have 
the covenant of immortality actually con¬ 
veyed to us. 

The result of all that has been said, is 
Ihis ; When the Apostles preached Jesus 
and the resurrection, they preached no 
novel doctrine. I'hcsc had been the de¬ 
sire and the expectation of ages. AH the 
pious and-good men that ever lived, who 
ictaiaed A* religion of jheir first parent, 
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and looked for the redemption, of which 
he had received the promise^ expected 
their part in it by means of a Redeemer, 
who, through the mighty power of God, 
would raise their bodies again from the 
dust, to a life incorruptible and immor> 
tal. So that, when \vc profess to believe 
in the resurrection of the body, we pro¬ 
fess the primitive faith of the church of 
God ; and we embrace the dwtrinc of a 
future state, under the same notion, that 
all, who were willing to receive eternal 
life as the gift of God, ever did embrace 
if, namely, that of the rc*union of the 
soul and body after death. And, as our 
Lord's resurrection fulfilled the promises 
given to the preceding geiuratidns, so 
these promises, nrorded in the sacred 
w ritii^s, are ii standing confirmation of 
tile c\ idcnce of those eye-witnesses upon 
which llie laith and hopes of the suc¬ 
ceeding geiieiMtions were established. 
They caniuit have a stronger support than 
one which was nearly coeval with the 
world, has subsisted through all the ages 
of it, ami has all the strength that tlic 
concurrence of human and divine testi¬ 
mony can give to any article of faith. 

Theic is yet one more important ob¬ 
servation to bo, niaile. 'I’hc gospel in¬ 
forms us, that tho resurrection will be 
general: tha! all men shall rise agant 
•u ith tlidr bodies, and shall give account 
for their own works. Not only the ngli- 
teous, of which tho true church of C«od 
has in all ages consisted, shall lx:. raisc<l 
to life ctomal, but the wicked als<j shall 
gw into exi/lasting punishment. IJow' 
greatly, therefore, does it concern ns ail, 
so to prepare ourselves agamsl this tre¬ 
mendous day, that we may be able to 
give our accounts w ith jtiy ! that when 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall he raised incorruptible, and wc*kall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling q/' an eye, we may be found to. 
to have (juulified oursedves both in body 
and soul,j^y virtue and holiness, and 
every Christian grace that can purify and 
refine our nature, for that glorious trans¬ 
figuration which will make us like ^nto 
the angels of God in heaven, and fit us 
lor an admission into the presence of God, 
where there is tli#? fulness of j<y, and 
plea^re inconceitable for ev’erattire. » 
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The Works of Nature full of Intel¬ 
lectual aud Moral Instruction. 

[Pi-eanhed before the Univi'tsity of O\:ford, at 

Christ Cbarcb, Rogation SuuJu}', May I6lb, 

nw.] # 

Matt. vi. 28 . 

Consider the lilies of the field, bow they grow. 

Tusas is nothing which can fill the miiul 
of man with a more noble and exalted 
pleasure than the contemplation ol the 
wonderful works of the creation ; as there 
is imthing which can give greater proof 
of a contracted and abject spirit, than to 
be daily conversant with,and yet btupidiy 
insensible of, the amazing niivat'les of na¬ 
ture. 'I'he world was not made hy a 
wise and heiu‘,fi<ent (^Ireatorj that the 
wonders of it should open fhemselvt«s 
eyes that see not, or display lhems<'l\es 
unregarded to its incurnnis inhabitants. 
It is indeed principally for the ple;tsureot 
him by whom all things exist, that Iheif 
are, and xi'crc created', who rcjoiccthwin 
Ais works —in surveying that structure 
which Omnipotence alone could raise. 
But they are likewise designed to com¬ 
municate happiness, not only in the sen¬ 
sual gratification, but in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of mankind. 
To the mind that can relish onjoyments 
superior to lltose of sense, they will af¬ 
ford the most rational enicrtainiuont; and 
to him that is not barely satisfied \vith a 
fruitless admiration of things, they will 
suggest such retlections as will make him 
hoth wiser and better. At tiie same time 
tlfatthey fea||' his imagination, tin'y will 
enlarge his understanding and meliorate 
his heart 

Whoever part of the creation we cast 
our eyes upon, wc shall find written there¬ 
in ainple lessons of instruction. Would 
ive contemplate and adore ^the inexpixjs- 
•ible greatness and majesty of the Most 
High, let us look up unto the heavens, 
which are spread aver us like a curtain : 
they loudly declare the glory of God, and 
the Jirmamnt shemetk Ais handy work, 
Jt openly sheweth even to the rude and 
iUittmte t and the mind, which!* is im* 
prov^ by science; may for ever expand 


itself in the mimcnsity of the prospect-— 
If we descend to this lower world, w|jial ■ 
a scengdisclcjses itself for rational and re* 
ligious contemplation ? The earth Aang'- 
etk, in Job’s expression, upon nothing ; 
and by an invisible hand is directeds,’to 
perform its revolutionsfso as to diversify 
the seasons in their order, and' give a 
regular succession of Uglit and heat to 
cherish every part of the globe. How 
beautifully is the surface of it clothed in 
a green vesLvnv, grateful to the eye, and 
jjouring forth sustv'iianct* to man and to 
the creatures subservient to his use! 
Tlu-rc is not a single part of it, or a 
living thing that raovv'th upon the face 
of it, from which we may not gather 
instruction, if we will follow the method 
of reasoning frwpieiitly made use of in 
holy writ. Various parts of the irra¬ 
tional and inanimate creation arc held 
forth by the wisdom of (Jod, to direct 
the bcitigs of reason in tlu' way that 
they should go. 'J'ho prophet reproves 
the ingratitude of the rebellious Israel¬ 
ites, by upbraiding them with the duti¬ 
ful beiiuvjour and tidelity of domestic 
atiimals. 'J’hc o,r, ^ays he, knou'eth his 
ouiicr, and the ass his snastcr’s crib; 
but Israel doth not knoxt:, my people 
will not consider. And the wise man 
sends the indolent and slothful to learn 
industry from the example of an incoii- 
sidcral)!e insect ; Go, says he, (o the 
ant, thou sluggard, coasi^fj^ her ways 
and be wise. Our blessed Saviour de¬ 
scends to a yet lower class in the scale 
of nature, and frecjucntly sets before us 
even things inanimate, to convey us to 
the most important and useful lessons 
of divine instruction. In his parables he 
makes use of the lifeless emblems, of 
seed sown, of a fig-tree, of a gram of 
mustard-seed, to disclose the myiteries of 
the kingdom of heaven. And in my 
te.xt, and the verses bcl'orc it, not mere¬ 
ly by way of illustration, but as a pre¬ 
cept to instruct, and as a motive to per¬ 
suade, he directs his disciples to look up 
to the fowls of the air, and observe how 
they are fed, and to consider the lilies of 
the field, huw they grow. 

The particular instruction they were 
to learn from the fowls of the air, to de¬ 
pend upon God for sustenance: and 
the lilidi of the field, to nave a 
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like dqMkidancfi upon him^r raiment, 
, to have boon peculiar u> the 

lingttlar circumstances of his <^ipies* 
As they were to be engaged in^n oi* 
fice which would sequester th(*m idto- 
gather from the busy affairs of tiie 
world, they were to throw themselves 
entirely upon the care of Providence, 
aiid not to concern themselves about 
making provision for their support in 
the usual way, necessary for the rest of 
majikind. They were not to provide 
gold, or silver, or brass, in thru- purse's ; 
nor scrip for their Jonrnev; neither 
two coats ; neither shoes nor pet 
They were to trust for the supply t)f all 
their wants to God’s moie immediate 
care, who knew that the workman was 
wortjip of his meat, ami would not fail 
to feed and clothe them as providentially 
as he fed the ravens aiui ciotiicd the 
lilies. Our situation and circumstances 
being very different from tin irs, and tlie 
application of the command in the text 
belonging to us no fnvtin'r than as a 
Caution against anxious and immoderate 
concern for the things of this life, in 
distrust of God’s good providence, 1 
shall consider it in a moi'c enlarged \ iew. 
And because, at this particular season 
(being the days of rogation) we are di¬ 
rected to admonish the people to behold 
the. natural produce of the earth in that 
variety of plants, and grains, and fruits, 
with whichj|l|hc surface^ of it is over¬ 
spread, anff^o give thanks to God, in 
bcliolditig them, for tlnir inciviise and 
abundance, from w licncc ari^os su'li an 
ample prov ision for the sustenance, ac¬ 
commodation, and gratilication of man, 

1 shall extend the precept of consider¬ 
ing the lilies of the Held, how thep grow, 
to the consideration of the growth oi all 
those other products of the earth, which 
arc raised from it in the same wonderful 
manner, by the all-bountiful liaml of 
God.^ 

Tins subject will furnish us with a 
variety of religious reflections. And, in 
the first place, it will lead us to ndniire 
and adore the iuflnite power, and wisdom, 
/nd goodness of (>od. 

I. There is not a single crohture in 
the universe that is not wonderfully made. 
AU it* constituent ]Muts lu'c put together 
It'illt Ibe most exact sjmmetry, and the 


most perfect contrivance. The more 
minutely and accurately they are e.xa- 
mined, the more finis.hed* they tfppear, 
and disgrace every admired work oi the 
most ingenious human artiliccr. Every 
object that is most familiar to us,' every 
common apyn'arancc in nature, is the 
etlcct of a nuraculmis power. 'I'hc for¬ 
mation and growth^f a plant is to us 
an inexplicable mystery. A blade of 
corn or a spire ol grass is not only bc- 
yoiul the power of man to produce or 
imitate, but it will defy the researches 
of the most subtle philos<iphcr to account 
for or explain tlic luiinner ot its cxist- 
cihT. Who can take upon him to show 
how the several particles of matter, col¬ 
lected from all the various elements, and 
suited to tills particular purpose, arrange 
tlu’ms( Ives, and gradually and imperce|>- 
tibly unite mthal w ondevlul order, which 
i-i iiccessiny for the structure of every 
plant, according to the laws which the 
great Author of nutuiv has proscribed 
tlu'in? Who can survey in this structure 
of them without ainazt ment, tlie infinite 
number of fibres and fuic vessels that are 
diitroveralde in every plant; the curious 
«lisposition of all these; the ways and 
chaniuls contriveil for the reception and 
distribution of n()iiri*.iiiiiei!t; the effect 
tills nouri'-hment has, in iMcndiug its 
parts and bringing it to its full growth 
and expansion ; in lepuiring its annual 
decays and preserving life ? I low w'ondcr- 
ful is their propagation ? W'itli what 
cotitrivance and care are their, seeds 
brought up to maturity i And how ama¬ 
zing is ilu'ir incieasc for the preservation 
of evi ry sjn cics, that none of the. works 
of (iod, how perishable soever in tlicir 
natun*, might be lilotted ot|l of the cre¬ 
ation .Anci wiiere is the store-houie of 
this inlinite variety and number of sc^,* ? 
Arc they laid up for use in the "jp'Cat 
magazine of water, which Thales thou^t 
to be the principle and seminary of all 
things? If so; of what shape, dimen¬ 
sions, and contrivance are those invisible 
strainers, peculiar to every distinct agf- 
cies of plants, which admit no other than . 
their own propt'r seeds for the jnvariablti 
continuance of all the tribes of them, 
without the least confusion, as they fame/ 
originally out of the hands of thelir ' 

kcr; insomuch, that the seed of the ' 
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s^aulU^t ^rb that crccpeth vpon Jhc 
wall, cannot find an enfmcLco into the 
spacious branches of the ceriar of Lv- 
ban^? Or does every seed inclose in 
its little scedpUnt another seed, and so 
on co<^tinua11y, insomuch, that us many 
trees or plants are contained in it us 
might be pniduced to the end of the 
world ? Impossible u» it is for us to re¬ 
present to our imagination such an in¬ 
conceivable number and minuteness, yet 
there is no impossibility in the thing it¬ 
self; ps may evidently a])pear from ihis 
wry just observation of an ingenious na¬ 
turalist ; >12. •' 'I'hat those w ho arc ac¬ 
customed to exercise themsi'lves in na¬ 
tural and mathematical sciences, know 
that they can seldom go far without 
meeting sonietJiing iiiiinite; as if (he 
Author of nature had been pleased to 
fix the -seal of his eliief property upon 
all his works." Iltit to proeetd : 

As the frame and texture of plants 
is so atlinirahly well contrived for tin; 
reception of proper noun.'-hment, and the 
conveyance of it to every part, so the 
manner of their lieing supplied tlien'wiih 
is no less mirat iilous. 'I'in r: nxii-. vvoulfl 
neither fix themselves in the e.irtl), nor 
their fibres branch out, nor their ves.sels 
swell, nor their lea^i?. unfold (liemM'lves, 
did not tlu) vapours aseead and form 
lhi‘m.selves above in clouds, and fall 
again by condensation, in order to feed 
the plants below v\iih \^holesolne dews 
and sliuvvers, which descend in dvo|j.s as 
iVoA. a Ti'atcriiijT put upon a trartlui. 
The consideration of this kindly source 
td' the eaitli’s fertility, called forth tlu'se 
melodious strains from the sw<.‘et singer 
of Kraal;— T/um zisitest t/irunlh and 
bicsscst it; t/^u inaknt it \cr// jdanlc- 
ous. Thou icaterest Iirr Jiiiruus, fhou 
sendtsi rain into the lil'tlv 
afy thdu makest it soft uif/; (he drops 
of ^flin'fand blcsscst the ine reuse of it. 
Thou etoxvnest the i/car 'U'itJi thp good- 
nesSy ami thy clouds drop fatness. —All 
these things are wonderful, and they only 
cease to lie so by being obvious and fa- 
ipi|iav« It is the regular course of what 
we call nature, that excludes the author 
and conductor of it from our thoughts; 
.and wc are seldom disposed to tliink upon 
till wc arc avyaWcued and alarmed 
'byJk>in6^!ng unusual and*astonishing. 


'fOT'tl-E, 

Ibit vvisdo^S^ill listep to the still Voicft^ 
of uature; and in surveying the worksi 
of Guj^will find out their Maker In-UU 
of thciW We cannot.indeed by search¬ 
ing find out the Almighty to pvr^tion, 
nor can we in any wise compreiiend 
the amazing mechanism of his works; 
but by a due contemplation of them, we 
shall arrive at a knowik’dge more proper 
and useful for us : w* shall be taught to 
discern, magnify, and adore the great 
Creator, wlm is mighty beyond imagina¬ 
tion in power and in wisdom, whose 
ways are unsearchable, and whose con¬ 
trivance is in the formation of the mi* 
nuust herb past rinding out. 

And if the wonderful contrivance in 
the. struelure of every single plant, will 
lead us to a pious and holy adoration of 
tlie power and wisdom of him that it 
tluis mighty in operation, how shall we 
wia iliily magnify and bless the goodness 
of Ciod, who, with a bountiful hand, 
lias scattered that heaiitiful and useful 
variety of tliem over llie face of the whole 
Whatever can contribute to the 
service or pleaaiire of man ; whatever is 
necessary lor the comfort as well as the 
support of life; the eailli brings forth in 
abundanee, and pays as a tribute to 
iiiaii, to whom rloininion is given over 
all that is liierein. 1 low is the surface of 
it sjmad over, “ns a table well furnish¬ 
ed with a variety of delicate herbs, fruits, 
and grains, to nourish oiir|||lodics, to 
jdease our tades, to enliven our spirits, 
audio cure our tiiseases!" God himself 
at the creation of them was graciously 
pleasv'd lo declare, iljat for the use of 
man, and tor his nourishment and sup¬ 
port, they were, all originally designed. 
lit kohl, says he lo Adam, 1 huxe givets 
you <'\i ry hif/j, henring seed, ichic/i is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every 
tt ee in ‘u hich is the f ruit of a tree 
bearing senl, to yon it shall be for meat % 
liow gracious is the Lord and merciful 
to l>e thus mindful of man, whiUl he ift 
loo ollea regardless of his benefactor; 
and who bountifully fills tin* mouths of 
those who forget to think of liiui, and 
lo praise him for his goodness to th*. 
eltjidren of men. 'J'hough he opens th« 
tloors v)f heaven, and rains dovvji plenty, 
upon the earth, tliougU the clouds.drop. 
jatness, (fnd thek xatieys stand so thick 
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wit A COM, iiat sAail^fougA and 
sing, yet how frequently does the ingra¬ 
titude of man rcceivo this profusion of 
goodness, without once reflecting^ upon 
the hand that scatters it, or blessing the 
Author of the increase! 

Kut wc have still greater reason to 
adore the bountiful Creator of ail things, 
in that ho has not j^nly,commanded the 
earth largely to supply us with the ne¬ 
cessaries of life for our comfortable sub¬ 
sistence, but even with a superfluity of 
delicacies for our delight. How are our 
senses, those inlets of pleasure, regi^led 
with the enjoyment of the kind entertain¬ 
ments natui'C sets before us ! How coin- 
fortablc and refreshing is the fragrancy 
of herbs and flowers and spices to the 
smell! How pleasing is the delicacy of 
plants and fruits to the organs of taste ! 
And what spectacles of dc'light lio every 
where present themselves to our eyes, in 
the cheerful verdure and gay embroidery 
of the fields! If wc consider the lilies, 
how they grow, and reflect that they 
put on their beautiful raiment and per¬ 
fume the. air to gratify our senses, to 
entertain our fancy, and to multiply our 
innocent pleasures, surely some reason¬ 
able sentiments should arise, sonic re¬ 
turns of acknowledgement and gratitirtlc 
should be paid to our indulgent Creator, 
who has diversified and embellished the 
scene for our better entertainment and 
refreshment, in our passage, in our weary 
pilgrimage through lite. 

II. But there is another reflection to 
succeed, which will darken the scene, 
and cast a shade over the objects w'c 
behold. Thankful as we ought to be 
to God’s good providence, for having 
placed us in a fruitful land, and pleasant 
habitation, yet wc must remember, that 
the earth is not that paradise w'hich once 
it was. It has undergone a melancholy 
change; and we ought never to be un¬ 
mindful of the cause of it, nor can wc 
sufliciently detest it. It was sin, alas ! 
that introduced this deplorable alteration, 
and at once corrupted man, and deform¬ 
ed the world.—God created man, and 
placed him in Eden, the garden of de¬ 
lights ; where the ground of its own ac¬ 
cord satisfied every desire, and supplied 
him with all the luxuriances of nature. 
Labour was unnecessary to cultivate. 


(except so much of the swqpt garden 
toil, as made ease more easy,*’) and art 
was superfluous to adorn his possessions. 
The earth was obedient to the commands 
of God, which prevented his pains > and 
the same Providence which formed the 
garden, would have preserved it in it* 
original perfection. It was all his own. 
The Lord God, to shew his unlimited 
bounty and goodness to man, had com¬ 
manded him, saying, of every tree in 
the garden thou inayeat freely eat; only 
as an acknowledgement of the depend¬ 
ence he had upon his Creator, and as a 
tost of his obedience, from tasting of 
one particular fruit he was ddbarred; 
of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil thou shalt not eat, for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt .t«rc- 
ly die. But man did cat, and the ter¬ 
rible consequences immediately ensued. 
Cursed be the ground for thy sake ; in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life ; thorns also and thistles 
shall if bring forth unto thee, and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field: in the 
sweat of thy brows shah thou eat breatlf 
fill thou return vnto the ground. This 
dreadful punishment of Adam’s trans¬ 
gression is so deeply rooted in the earth, 
that it is felt in no small degrt'O, by his 
wretched posterity, to this day. F'or 
however ingenious or plausible the opi¬ 
nion may lie, which is founded in La- 
mech’s giving the name <>f Noah to hi* 
son, (Gen. v, 29-) importing comfort 
concerning the work and toil of his 
hands, because of the ground which the 
Lord had cursed, and which supposes, 
that tlic curse was actually taken off 
from the ground in his days, yet it i* 
far from being n.>concileablo to present 
appearances, 'rhe life of the husband¬ 
man contradicts this notion, which is not 
a life of pleasing exercise and amuse¬ 
ment, but of toil and travail. Thbse 
whose employment it is to till the ground 
will tell you, that they ri.se up early and 
go late to rest, and daily undergo great 
pains and weariness to force a subsis¬ 
tence from the earth. It is by the swesat 
of their brows that w'c gain our bread 
and, after all, how often is their Ijabour 
vain, and their expectations blast^, by' 
unfruitful sejisons, and the ungratetwi 
baifciijsess of the soil { Hence 
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cric« of tliousaiids for tlit^ir <ilaily breads 
and the la»d becomes solitary through 
famine. 1 cannot upon this oectenon 
omit Uiti observation of a curious foreign 
writer upon the subject of the products 
of the earth, viz. That the eartii seems 
to have prqserval its whole strength, nqr 
<Iocs its truitfulness appear by any means 
t(* bo diminished with respect to its pro¬ 
duction of (horns and thistles, and an 
intinitc number of other ill weeds; but 
that it grows weak and h'an, and wants 
reparaUttn and recruit in the produce of 
corn and those herbs that arc necessary 
for our food and sustenance.” How 
tliis come to pass, he owns he cannot 
couceive ; nor indeed is it to be account¬ 
ed for upon any natural principles. 
Nothing but the original curse of the 
ground announced a second time unto 
Cain, in these words, it shall vat lu iK-r- 
forth yicJd’uulo thc» her sf/cn^th, could 
liiuc given us the true solution of this 
remarkable phenomenon, 'i'he use to 
be made of these ixtlections is apparent 
ami obvious. They shew llic nuiligiuuit 
nature of sin, and itow o<tious it is in 
the sigiit of C»od. 'I'liey ei..ht llieie- 
fore to fill us with the utn.i'st e.bfior- 
rence and detestation of it, since it has, 
by the righteous judgment of (V^d, <ie- 
formed the face of nature, and intro¬ 
duced all the labour, and toil, and trou¬ 
ble, that is in the world. Nay, the 
cotii^uencL's of it have been still inorcr 
pernkious; sin is the parent of discuses 
and death. 

III. 'I’liis will suggest a third reflection 
arising from the subject before, us. When 
the life of man is frequently in scriptun* 
compared to a short-lived plant; w/n-w all 
Jtesh is said to be grass, and the goodli¬ 
ness thereof as the f oner of the Jield, 
we readily agree to the comparis>’>ii, and 
allQw the emblem to be just. Tiie be- 
ginni^, and progrc'ss, and end of liu- 
mun life, resemble the origin, and growth 
and dpcay of a plant. We both of us, 
at first, arose from one common parent— 
the eaMt; into which wc shall be again 
rcs^ved, for duH tee are, and to dust 
shau .-a^c return. ^If wc are not blasted 
in the. bud of life; or if, through the 
weakness of the frame and constitution, 
we arc not bowed down again to the 
g^ijod, still as wc grow up, we are 


continuajly^poscd to tho> storms and 
tempests that beat upon us and brei^ 
us dow% .Or should we- be permitted 
to arrlvlnlt our full proportion of strength 
and height, and escape those diseases 
which impair our bloom, and those ac¬ 
cidents which lie in wait to destroy us, 
yet in the course of nature how soon do 
our organs decay, arc the fountains of; 
life dried up, do our lionours fall from 
our beads, and wc languish, fade, and - 
die! These reflections, we must be con¬ 
vinced, belong equally to the whole hu¬ 
man race. No station, or condition, or 
age, is out of llie reach of the compa¬ 
rison. 'rije great and the mighty fall 
like otlier men ; nor are they more safe 
fixun \ioleuce iban from natural death; 
a.s the iall<‘,'jt tree, in the ibrest is often¬ 
times torn up by winds, or shivered by 
li"htnini:. 'I'iie <Kvavs of agi’ ai’c vi- 
sible to every eye ; Jtor is the vigour of 
y<!uth sfcuie aguin-t the sudden stroke 
of ni).\i()us and jiestih iilial blasts. A 
seriMjiiable admonition lliis to check all 
vain and -cli-il.iifering llvouglUs in the. 
youiisi, tin* ;;ay, and the Jiorid ! Let 
them lake in the vv!;olo of the comjia- 
rison, .tiid tlity will know, licit if they 
ie;ji nil)ie the liiy in its beantd’ul raiincnt 
and apjH'arauce, tliey resen.ble it like¬ 
wise loo nearly in ilnration. In the 
inoiiiii.g they groiv up and flourish, in 
the evening they wiil.i r—how sorrow fill 
are tiie r< lueinln ance.", that ^veii long 
befoie tile evening of life, they are often 
scorched anil die! 

I\'. The last observation I shall make 
is this : Th.it as llu: consideration of the 
plants and flowers of the tiohl will fur¬ 
nish us with a btiiking picturi* of man's 
mortality, .so, on the other hand, it will 
suggest to him the comfortable assurauce 
of his restoration to another life. Whe-n 
vvu see the annual returns of cold shut 
up the passages of life in plants, and 
deprive them of that supply of juices 
which caused them ro grow up and flou¬ 
rish on the earth ; wlien tlie grass fail- 
eth, and there is no green thing, but 
every lierb shall sicken and die, and 
every tree bocj.>mc a lifeless trunk j and- • 
yet when wo behold them all revive «t 
the return of the genial sprite; when .we 
sec the fa/’c of the earth renewed in the 
same beautiful manner it was, and anew 
Hh 
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■CFeation, as it were, open up'On us; why 
should there jbe any physical difficulties 
•■in the- doctrine erf a ri'sunvcliou ? why 
should it be thought a tiling incredible 
that God should raise the dead ? Is it at 
all more diflicult for him, by an extra¬ 
ordinary act of his almighty power, to 
collect the scattered particles of dust, and 
•re-unite them in that order, symmetry, 
and proportion, which is n'quisite to 
form the human fratne; than it is by a 
general law (which is only the constant 
but no less wonderful, opetu;i<m of tlic 
same power) to recall the distant and 
undivided particles of inactive matter 
into such a disposition and urrangemcm, 
as shall give to a flower tlic same varie¬ 
gated complexion, and cause it to breathe 
the same essences it did hefori* ? Tlio il¬ 
lustration which St. Paul uses in .sepport 
<»f the doctrine of a resurrection, and 
likewise as an argument to put a stop to 
^11 vain and trifling disquisitions con¬ 
cerning the manner how it shall be 
brought to pass, is taken from a grain 
•qf corn, that is Iniried, dead, and cor¬ 
rupted in the earth, and yet shoots forth 
into new life, and lias life more aiiuii- 
ilantly. But sonic man Kili sai/, hoxo 
are the dead raised up, and xcitk whpt 
bodp do they comet Thou foul! that 
"ahich thou suuest is not quickened e.r- 
■cept it die. As if he. had said, “ Ex¬ 
plain to me, if thou art able, tlie meat 
common appearance in nature. '1\ 11 
me, how the seed which thou sowit,t in 
the ground, and there moulder'; Mid- 
rots, should, from an unknown aru! im¬ 
perceptible principle, rise, as i*. won’, 
-again from the grave into new lili, nitil- 
tiplicd an hundred fold, witliout the least 
deviation fiom its own form and bod)- ? 
If thou canst not tell me thl^, why dost 
thoii foolishly inquire eoncerning the in¬ 
comprehensible ways of C'lod iii giving 
life to the dead ; and why do-sttiiou ]><'r- 
plex thyself with impious douhts, in a 
matter wdxich thy own experience and 
daily observation will teach tlu'e is not 
to he conceived or explained ?" 'I'his 
sllustration of the case had been before 
matlc use of by our blessed Sariour hini- 
aelf, in John, xii. 24 . Vtrilyy verify, I 
yay vnto you, except a corn of •wheat 
^cJl into the ground and die, it mnatn- 
setk alone ; but if it die, ii brmgcthjorth 


much fruit. Which words, in their ap¬ 
plication to the. resurrection of the dead, 
have, according to the observation of tha 
religious philosopher, a very curious and 
remarkable propriety: “ Whereas,., says 
he, other seeds rise again out of the 
ground, and become seed-leaves of the 
plant; that of wheat is almost the only 
one in nature which dies in the earth; 
and then-fore was the most proper em¬ 
blem to represi-nt the dissolution of man, 
and iiiit revival." 

'i'lie proofs of a resurrection stand upon 
the most solid and immoveable founda¬ 
tions ; but arguments addressed to .the 
ignorance of gainsayei's, are very proper 
and suflicient to silence the petulance of 
hold and presumptuous inquirers, who 
dart' to cull in question the almighty 
power of God in the restoration of life, 
and yet cantiot hut sec something ana¬ 
logous to it, and equally incomprehen¬ 
sible, ill the. most common productions 
of nature.—Let the false pixjtcnder to 
jjliilosophy di«>traet himself with needless 
questions, which are far above the reach 
of the luiniun capacity to resolve, 'fhe 
good and liumblc Christian can easily 
satisfy himself, by leaving every inex¬ 
plicable didiculty to God himself, whose 
inlinile 4)ower over the works .of his 
own hands is not to be measured or. U- 
miU'd by the nariow conceptions of vain 
ai;d aspiring man. 

^ But where natural knowIcdgftfails, that 
which is religious will still abou't^. * We 
have enough of the former to answer all 
the purposes of life, and that is sufficient 
for us. Nevcrtholcss, wo ought to im¬ 
prove ourselves ju it by conternfrfatioii 
and study ; fur though it will be still 
defective, and leav ' many things utterly 
unknown to us, yet the further wc.ad- 
V ance in it, tlie. greater wondci’s wc shall 
discover in all the works of God, and 
shall be led thereby to a more, .^idargejl 
Itnowlodge and devout 'adoration of his 
being and attributes, of his incqpceiv- 
able power, and wisdom, and goodness. 

And as the wisdom of Go<l has thought 
fit in his holy word to draw variety of re¬ 
ligious instructions from the consideration 
of his works, and frequently sends us 
to Icam our duty from the irradonid Mpd 
inanimate parts of the cteaUon,^ U'o 
ouglit not to be ashnmud to go/sik, lit* 
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school of nature, tind to get understand¬ 
ing from the fowls-ctf the air aud the li¬ 
lies of the field; since they are able to 
read tjs wise lectures of morality, and 
to improve us even in the virtues of a 
Christian, They will teach us depend¬ 
ence upon Providence, and gratiljjde to 
it for our daily supptirt, for the regular 
'supplies of food and raiment. They 
will teach us a lesson which many of 
the philosophers could not t(>ach us, that 
we are not only the constant, but the 
peculiar care of I’l^ovidcnce; and that 
if a Sparrow doth not fall to the ground 
without his notice, how much more will 
he have a watchful eye over his favour¬ 
ite creature man, and not sutfer him to 
wander unnoticed, unguided, unprotect¬ 
ed ! Iliey will teach us what all should 
remember, and are all apt to forget, how 
frail we arc, how precarious our exist¬ 
ence is in this world, how inoineiitary 
our duration. But they will also teach 
us, thrt life will rise out of corruption ; 
that we. shall spring up with fresh re¬ 
cruits from the graw, like seed buried 
in the ground; and shrdl be invested with 
light in more glorious raiment than the 
lilies. Such knowUsIge as this lies open 
to the wayfaring man; it grows in every 
field, and meets us in all uiir paths. 
And it is the most ini[)((rtant knowledge 
that the wisest of men cun pursue or 
gain ; it is that which will make us wise 
unto sal<^tion.* 

Thoughts and meditations of this kind, 
though they arc proper for all mi»n who 
have the lively .sei’iios of nature dis¬ 
played before their eyes, are yet more 
peculiarly adapted to the sitinuiou of 
those, who not only enjoy the shades 
and- wrenity of an academical life, but 
whose studies arc designed and w ell cul- 
ctilatod to cnlargiMheir views of nature, 
to discover the hand of God in his 
and minutest works, and to teach 
them to magnify and adore him in all 
the wonders of his creation. Tiiis is the 


and honourable employment for those 
who have leisure, and opporftinity;‘ "tO 
acquaint themselves with God jn Iris 
works; and especially such’as -wprejiiade 
for the use, and convenience, and grati¬ 
fication of man. 

It would be stupidity not to know 
the value of his gifts; and ingratitude, 
not to apply them with thankiulncss to 
the purposes for which they were -be¬ 
stowed. And wo should much under¬ 
value them, were wc to lltiiik, that they 
were given merely to satisfy the animal 
part of man, and not likewise’ for the 
much greater advantages of his improve¬ 
ment in his intellectual and moral en¬ 
dowments. They were, designed to exer¬ 
cise, and open, and enlarge his mental 
fiieulties; and they will find ample cm- 
jdoyment for his most curiovxs researches. 
Hut, after all, the pursuit of science, 
(hat Ijeai-s no fiaiit, and tends to no wise 
end, is a vain and useless toil, and ter- 
miii.ites ill pride and folly. It is the 
religious a|)|)iication of knowledge that 
makes it valuable, and giveth true wis- 
tloin and uiiderstancliiig. Could wc mea¬ 
sure the heavi'iis, and tell the number of 
the stars, and rail them all by their 
iianns, without looking up to their Cre¬ 
ator, and magnifying and adoring the 
iininen.sity of his power, aud wisdom, 
and goodness; our knowledge would be 
v\-orse, and imicii more criminal, than 
igiu)rai4,’e. Or cf-uld wc speak like 
.Solomon of f'vcn/ /it r^, from the cedar 
rvhic/; in in Lebanon, unto the hjitsop 
that yprinn'cth out of the v:aU; could 
we rer-ouiil tiie names of all their tribes, 
and distinguish all their properties; and 
should we yet overlook the hand and 
design of Providence in thiir formation, 
and not direct our contemplation of them 
to the praise and glory of Owl, wc should 
only foolishly indulge a fruitless curiosity, 
aud n’turn empty and utifurnishcd from 
the spacious fields of science. 

Clod is visible in all liis works, and 


employment and delight of the angels 
thcratelves, who sang hymns of praises 
wbitn they were first brought forth, and 
must for ever rejoice in the contempla¬ 
tion of than, though doubtle.ss they an*, 
iUfmany respects, too wonderful even for 
tbclr compreheniiion. Surely then it 
'a'most rational, and pleasing, 


therefore let us glorify him in all. The 
heavens and the earth, the day and the 
night, summer and winter, the munntains 
and the valleys, fruitful trees and all ten. 
dars, and all green things upon tbe eailj^^ 
proclaim his being and providOnco, 
him homage, and praise him, and. 
mfy him for ever. Such is the langtus^ 
lU? 


S', 
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'•of Striptare.; bat they can only supply 
materials of adoration to intelligent be¬ 
ings, and it is through the mouth of 
map that their songs of praise must be 
conveyed. Let us therefore magnify him 
with thanksgiving, tell of all his won¬ 
drous work, and sing praises unto him 
with understanding. Let us gi^e utter- 
nnee to all the works of nature, and wc 
shall all speak the same language, and 
join with one voice in tliis triumphant ac¬ 
clamation, Great and manellous are thij 
•works, O Lord God Afmigkty ; in wis¬ 
dom hast thou made them all; the 
earth is full of thy riehesl And wor¬ 
thy art thov, O Lord, to receive ho¬ 
nour, and glory, and power; for thou 
hast created all things for thy glory ; 
and for thy pleasure they are, and were 
<j'fated. 

Now to God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, bt* rendered all honour, atjd 
glory, and pnaisc, now and for evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON LXXVII. 

By the Rt. Rev. Joseph Buti.rr, 
LL. D. Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

On tlie Government of tlie Tongue. 

James, 1 . 26 '. 

If a man amonj; yoa get-cn tu be rcliglou>t, and 
bridirth not his tongue, but decfivdb his 
own heart, this man’s religion is vaiM. 

The translation of this text would be 
more determined by Ix’ing more literal, 
thus ; Jf any man among you seemeth to 
be religious, not bridling his tongue, but 
deceiving his own heart, this man’s re¬ 
ligion is rain. This determines that the 
words, but deceircth his own heart, arc 
not put in opposition to seemeth to be re¬ 
ligious, but to bndlcth not his tongue. 
The certain dctuiininate meaning of the 
t^t then being, that he who scemctli to 
he religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
hut in that particular decciveth his own 
heart, this man's religion is vain; wemay 
d^rve somewhat very forcible and ex- 
pieasivc in these words of St. James. As 
if the apostle bad said, no man surely cap 


hujto’any pretences to j-eligion, who doth 
ndtlt least believe that lie bridleth his 
tongue: if he puts on any appearance 
and face of religion, and yet docs not 
govern his tongue, he must surely'de¬ 
ceive himself in that particular, and think 
he doc 5 : and wliuevor is ^o unhappy as 
to deceive himself in this, to imagine he 
keeps tliat unruly faculty in due subjec¬ 
tion, when indeed he docs not, whatever 
the other part of his life bo, his religion 
is vain ; the government of the tongue 
being a most material restraint which vir¬ 
tue lays us under: without it no man 
can be truly religious. In treating upon 
this subject I will consider, 

I. AVhatisthc general vice or fault 
here refern-d to; or what disposition in 
men is supposed in moral n'floctions and 
precepts concerning bridling the tongue. 

II. When it may be said of any one, 
that he has a due govcrnmciit over him¬ 
self in this respect. 

I. Now the lault referred to, and the 
disposition supposal, in precepts and re¬ 
flections concerning the govennnent of 
die tongue, is not evil'S|waking from ma¬ 
lice, nor lying or bearing false witness 
from indimet selfish designs. The dispo¬ 
sition to these, and the actual \ ices thein- 
selves, all conic under oilier subjects, 
'Fhe tongue may be employed about, and 
made to serve, all the purposes of vice, 
in tempting and deceiving, in peijiiry and 
injustice. But tlie thing here iupposed 
and referred to is talkativeness : a'disjio- 
sition to be falking, abstracted from the 
consideration ot what is to be said, with 
very little or no regard to, or thought of 
doing, ••itluT good or harm. And let not 
any imagine this t<> be a slight matter, and 
that it deserves not to have so great 
weight laid upon it, till he has considered 
what evil is implied in it, and the bud ef¬ 
fects which follow from it. It is perhaps 
true, that they who are addicted to tliis 
folly, would choose to confine themselves 
to trifles and indiilerent subjects, and so 
intend only to be guilty of being imperti¬ 
nent : but as they cannot go on for ever 
talking of nothing, as common matters 
will not afford sufficient fund for perpe¬ 
tual continued discourse; when subjeijlpi 
of this kind are exhausted, they will go 
on to defamation, scandal, divwlging of 
secrets, their own secrets as well as&sti 
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of others, any thing rather than si¬ 
lent. Jhey- are plainly h^1rl•i(^d on i^e 
heat of their talk to say quite di<R?rent 
things from what they first intended, and 
which they afterwards wish unsaid; or 
improper things, which they hud no other 
end in saying but only to afford cjnploy- 
ment to their tongue. And if these pc^o- 
plc expect to he heard and regarded, for 
there arc some content merely with talk¬ 
ing, they will invent, to engage your at¬ 
tention : and, when they have heard the 
least irajjerfect hint of an atfair, they will 
out of their own htad add circumstances 
of time and placi;, and other matters, to 
make out their story, and give the ap¬ 
pearance of probability to if. ; not that 
they have any concern about being bi*- 
litved, otherwise than as a ineajis of be¬ 
ing heard. The thing is, to engag(>. your 
attention ; to take you up wholly for the 
present tinic; what refloetions will be 
made afterwards, is in truth the least of 
their thoughts. Ami liirth('r, w hen per¬ 
sons, who indulge tliemsiKesin these li¬ 
berties of the tongue, are in any ilogree 
•fiendod with another, as little disgusts 
and roisujtderstamllngs will be, they allow 
themselves to defame and revile such an 
one without any moderation or bounds ; 
though the otlence is so very sliglit, that 
they tlicmselves would not <lo, nor per- 
hajis wish him an injury iu any other way. 
And in this case the scandal and rovil- 
ings are chiefly owing to talkativci)es.s, 
and'iiot bridling their tongue ; .and so 
coroe under our present subject. The 
least occasion in the world will make the 
humour break out in tliis particular way, 
or in another. It is like a torn enf, which 
must and will flow ; but tiio least thing 
imaginable will first of all give it tnther 
this or anotiier direction, turn it into this 
or that channel; or like n fire, the na- 
ti^reof which, when in a heap of com- 
lliustible matter, is to spread and lay 
waste ull around; but any one of a 
thousand little accidents will occasion it 
to break out first either in this or another 
particular part. 

The subject then before us, though it 
docs run up, into, and can scarce be treat¬ 
ed as entirely distinct*from all others; 
^yet,it nevds not be so much mixed or 
blc'nd|(i with them as it often is. Every 
faculty and power may be used as the in¬ 


strument of premeditated vice and wick¬ 
edness, merely as the most j^roper andU 
effectual means of c.xecuting simh de-, 
signs. But if a man, from malice 
and desire of revenge, should medUate.a 
falsehood with a settled design to ruin bis 
neighbour’s reputation, and should with 
great coolness and deliberation spread it^ 
nobody would choose to say of such an 
one, that he had no govornm*ent of his 
tongue. A man may use the faculty of 
sjveech as an instrument of false witness, 
who yet has so entire a command over 
that iHCutly, as never to speak but from 
fon*ti;ought and cool design. Here the 
eriine is injustice and perjury; and, 
stri<-tly speaking, no more belongs to the 
present subject, than perjury and injustice 
in any other way. But there is such a 
thing as a dis])osition to bti talking for its 
own sake ; from which persons often say 
any thing, good or bad, of others, merc- 
Ij’-.e. a subjci’tof di.scourse, according to 
the particular temper they tliemscives 
liappen to be in, and to pass away the 
pn'seut time. There is likewise to be ob¬ 
served in persons such u strong and eager 
desire of engaging attention to what they 
say,th.tt they will speak good or evil, truth 
or filiiorwise, merely as one or the other 
seiins to be mostheui'ken(.d to: and this, 
though it is sometiuHss joined, is not the 
same with the desire of being thought ini- 
jHntaiitand men of coasoqucnce. There 
is ill some such a disposition to be talk¬ 
ing, that an offbiico of the slightest kind, 
and sucli as would not raise any other 
I'eseiitinent, yet raises, if I ai.iy so speak, 
till'resentment ot the tongue, puts it .into 
aflame, into the most ungovernable mo¬ 
tions. This outmge, when the person it 
respects is present, we distinguishm the 
lower rank of people by a peculiar term : 
ami let it la* ohs(*rvcd, Tlmt tlwmgli Uie 
decencies of hehav lour .iiv a little kept, 
the same outrage and virulence, indulged 
when he is absent, is an ofh'iiee of the 
same kind. Hut not to distinguish any 
further in this manner: men run into 
faults and follies, which cannot so pro¬ 
perly be n-ferred to any one- general 
head as this, that they have ii< t a due g(^ ■ 
vemment over their tongue. . ■■■' 

And this unrestrained volubUity.;«nd 
wantonness of spoecli is tho'occasimft of 
numberless evils and vexations of liic--'’* 
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' rcscntmeotin hhnMrbo is the sub- 
^oclfbf:it; sdws the seed of strife and 
qisaeation amongst others ; and inflames 
little disgqsta mnd odcnces, A^Iiich if lc||^ 
alone wotdd:'''Veax away of themselves : 
it is of^of as bad effect upon the good 
nambof others, as deep envy or malice ; 
and, to say the least of it in this respect, 
it destroys* and pen’erts a certain equity 
of the utmost importance to society to be 
[ 'observed ; uamoiy, that praise and dis- 
prmsc, a good or bad character, should 
always be bestowed according to desert. 
The tongue used in such a licentious 
manner is like a s\\ ord in the hand of a 
madman; it is fmployed at random, Jt 
can scai'ce possibly do any good, and for 
th'e most pai t dots a world of ini-vcliief ; 
and implies not ouiy gnat folly and a 
tri-ding spirit, but gieut viciousucss of 
mind, great iudiffcivnce to truth and fal- 
sit)', and to the reputation, welfare, and 
good of others. So much re.ison is there 
for what St. .lami’S .«ays of. the tongue, 
chap.iii. 5, (). Jtina firv, a of 

inipiity, it (h'fittth the xehole I'o/ftf, 
netfeth on^ftre. the. eoune of and 

is itself set on ot to If. 'lliis is tne 
faculty or di.s{w»iUinii \\hic)i we are re¬ 
quired to keep a guard upon : tlu-se are 
tlic vices and lollies it runs into, when not 
kept under due restraint. 

II. Wherein the due government of 
the tongue consists, or \\ hen it jnay be 
said of any one in a moral and religious 
scn.se that he bridLth his tongue, J come 
now to consider; 

The due and proper use of any niUlnral 
faculty or power, is lobe judged of by 
the end and de-ign tor vliich it was 
given us. The chief purpose for whit h 
the faculty of specfli was gi-,en to man, 
is plainly that ^e might c«.mmiiiiicate 
our thoughts to each other, iu order to 
caiTy on the affairs of-the world; for 
business, and for our improveimrnt in' 
• knowledge and leurnirig. Hut the good 
Author of tmr nature de.sigiied us uot 
only necessaries, but likewise enjoyment 
"and biitisfaction, in that being he hath 
grriciouKlygiveii, and in that condition of 
iBFe he'haih placed us in. There arc -se¬ 
condary uses of our faculties; Ihey ad- 
fo delight^ a^^ell as to necessi- 
they are .adapted to 


both, there is no doubt but he iutcpded 
them for our gratificadon, as well as f^r. 
the support and continuance of our being. 
The secondary use of speech is to please 
and be entertaining to each other in con-^ 
versation. This is in every respect al¬ 
lowable and right : it unites men closer 
in alliaucc.s and friendships ; gives us a. 
fellow-feeling of the prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of each other, and is in ' several 
mspccts scrv iceable to virtue, and to pro¬ 
mote good behaviour in the wor|^ ‘ And 
provided there be not too much tiinp spent 
in it, if it were colflidered only in the way 
of gratilicatiou and delight, meti must- 
have strange notions of God and of reli¬ 
gion, Jo think that ^le can be ofTcndcd 
with it, ortloit it is an^ way inconsistent 
with the strictest virtue. But the truth 
is, such sun of conversation, though it 
has no particular good tendency,, yet it 
has a general good one : it is social and 
friendly, a. m 1 tends to promote humanity, 
good i.ature, and civility. 

As the end and iki', so likosvise the 
abuse, oi' speech, relates to tlte- one or 
otheroi these; either to business or to 
e-onse.v.tiioii. As to the forrtftr, deceit 
in tliu Management of business and af¬ 
fairs dfx-s noi properly belong tu the sub- 
j<-ct now before us : though one may 
just im ntion that mullilude, that end¬ 
less number, of words with which, bu¬ 
siness is |wrplcKed ; when a much fewer ■ 
would, as it should seem, lHitt<» Mrve 
the purpose : Imt this most be“ Iw to 
those who undei>tand the matter. The 
gt)v«Tnnient of tin* tongue, considered as 
aMibieclof itself, relates chiefly to.vCon- 
versation: to that kind of discourse 
which usually tills up the time spept in 
fru'ndly meetings, and visits of civility. 
And the danger is, lest perstais enter¬ 
tain tliemselves and others at.-the cx- 
[lence of their wisdriin and their y.irtva*, 
and to the. injury or offence of their 
neighbour. 1C tli<*y will observe aijd 
keep clear' of these, they may be as 
free, and easy, and unreserved, as .they 
can desire. 

The cautions to he given for avoiding 
these dangers, aigl to render conversation 
innocent and agreeable, fall under tha- 
following particulars : silence^'.-.^talking 
of indifferent things ; and; which makes 
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tip too great a part of conversation, giving 
of characitats ; spcalriug well or evil of 
others. ' 

ITic wise man obscr\’Cs, that there is 
a timeto speak, and a time to keep .si-> 
lencc.' One meets witli people in this 
worlds "who seem iK:ver to have made 
the last of these ohstTvations. And yet 
these great talkers do not at all speak 
from their having any thing to say, as 
every’sentence' shews, but only from 
their u^liuatlon to be talking. Their 
conversation is mereW an exercUo of 
the tongue : no othermman faculty has 
any share in it. ft is strange these per¬ 
sons can help reflecting, that unless 
they have in truth ^ superior rapacity, 
and arc in an extraordinary manner 
furnished for conversation ; if they are 
entertaining, it is at their own ex pence. 
Is it possibh*, that it should never come 
into pepple’s thoughts to susjtect, whe¬ 
ther-or not it be to their advantage to 
show so very much of themselves ? O 
that you xcoulfl affogef/irr hold ijour 
peucCf aHd it should he your uisdoiu. 
Job/xiii. 5. Remember likewise there 
ai^'^crsfts who love fewer words, an 
inoffiMsivo sort of people, ami who de¬ 
serve some regard, though of too still 
and composecl tempers for you. Of 
this ifumber was the son of Siracli: for 
he pl^niy speaks from experience when 
' he says, As hills of sand arc to the 
stipiof the aged, so is one of many 
tcufSit to a quiet man. Rut one would 
think it should be obvious to every one, 
that when they are in company with their 
superiors of any kind, in 3 ’ears, know¬ 
ledge, and experience.; when proper and 
useful subjects are discoursed of, whicli 
they cannot bear a pait in; that these arc 


mind; as a diversion from tbkc^Sj, 
business, and the sorrows, of 
of the very nature of it^ thatvsthe diSe^' 
course bemutuah Thi 8 i^^y,.t,if 
plied in the very notion-of%hat we?,ii 8 -- 
tinguish by'conversation,, or being . i&. 
company. Attention t» the cobtmui^ 
discours<;of one. alone grows mote .painv 
ful ofteti, than tho cares and- biisinesst 
vve eonte to be diverted from. lie tfiere- 
fore who imposes this upon us, » gttil^ ' 
of a double oftenoe, arbitrarily enjojn-',- 
iug silence upon all the rest, and like¬ 
wise obliging them to this painful at* 
tendon. - m- 

I am sensible these things arc tO;. 
be passed over, as too little to como ' 
into a serious discourso; but in reality 
men are obliged, even in point. of mo^, 
rality and virtue, to observe all the de¬ 
cencies of behaviour. The greatest evils 
in liie have had tlieir rise from some¬ 
what, which was thought of too little 
impoi'tancc to be attended to. And as- 
to the matter we are now upon, it ks 
absolutely necessary to be consideitd'. 
l-'or if people will not maintain a- due 
government over tlieinselves, in regarding 
proper times and seasons J'or silence, but 
will be talking; they certainly, whether 
they design it or not at first, will go on 
to seandal and e.vil'.speaking, and.divulg- 
ing secrets. 

If it were needful to say any thing fur¬ 
ther, to ]>ersuade men to learn this lesson 
of silence, one might put them in mind, 
how insignificant they render themselvc.s 
by this excessive talkativeness; insomuch 
that, if lluy do chance to say any tiling 
which deserves to be attended to and fe- 
garded, it is lost in the variety and 
abundance which they utter of another . 


times for silence; when they should 
lekm to hear, and be attentive, at h‘ast 
Jh!'their turn. It is indeed a very un¬ 
happy way these people arc in: they in 
a ; manner cut themselves out from all 
a$jLYantagc of conversation,''excepts that 
of being entertained with their own 
talk ; their business in coming into com- 

n not being at all to be informed, 
ear, to learn; but to display them- 
' B^lyfes, Or rather to cx#t their faculty, 
iipdtjdk widiout any design at all. And 
cdiisidcr conversation as an en- 
tcrtaihmcDt, as sotne^at to unbend the 


sort. ♦ 

The occasions of silence, then arc 
obvious, and one would think should be 
easily distinguished by every body; , 
namely, w hen a man has nothing to say, '• 
or nolliiug, but what is better unsaid 
better, either in regal’d to the particftlat 1 
persons he is present with; tir from 
being an interruption to coiivcrsatM^-J^^* 
self; or to. convei-saiion of a. 

■ greeablc kind ; or better, lastly, 
gard to himself will end 
lar with two rcflectious- of the 
one of w'hich, in the Stronger «. 
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ejcposes the ridiculous part of this liccn- 
tbu^ness of tijic ton^'ue-, :ii)d the other 
the great datigiT and Meiousness of it: 
IF/ien he that is a J'jol u'aUrth bij the 
vsay sid€y wml(n>tj'<uieih him, ami he 
saith to ever if one that he in a fool. 
Kcc«x. 3. TJjc otiicr is, 1 n I he multi¬ 
tude of u'orrU there xcnnttth not sin. 
Prov. X. Jt). 

As to the gOM’rnmont of tlic tongue, in 
respect to talking upon indifferent culi- 
jecis : aluT wliut has been said conci ru¬ 
ing the duo government of it in respect to 
the occasions and times tor silence, (lu re 
is little more nec<'ssarv, thanonlv to <-!iu- 
lion men to be fuily salisticd, that titc sub¬ 
jects are index<l of an indifferent nature : 
and not to spenid too much linv in con¬ 
versation of this kind. Put peisons must 
be sure totake lu'cii, that the siilije ct of 
their iliscounse be at least of an indiffer¬ 
ent nature ; that it be no way offensive to 
virtue, religion, or gofid nianners ; that 
it be not of u licentious dissolute suit, this 
jeaving always ill impressions upon the 
mind ; that it be no w iy iTijurious .jr vex¬ 
atious to others ; and that too much time 
be not spent this \\a}, to the neglect of 
tliose duties and otllccs of life wliu h bi’- 
long to their station and condition in the 
world, liovvever, though tlieie is not 
any necessity, that men should aim at 
being iiiiportant and weighty in c very sen¬ 
tence they spt aK ; yet since um-IuI suli- 
jects, at least of some kinds, are as en¬ 
tertaining as others, a wise iivm, even 
when he de'»jies to uaben.l his miiui 
from business, would choo'ie ihai tin. eon 
versatiou might turn u|ani somewhat in¬ 
structive. 

'I'Le last tiling is, the goteriiment of 
the tongue, as nlating to discmirse of 
the affairs ol othei>, andgo.ng ui eha- 


raclcrs. 'I'liesc are in a manner the 
same : and one cun scarce call it an in¬ 
different subject, because discoume upon 
it almost perpetually runsinro somewhat 
criminal. 

And first of all, it were very mm h to 
be wished that this did not take ujj sO 
great a part of conversation; because it 
liidet^ a subject of a very dangerous 
nature. Let any one consider tlic va- 
interests, comj).etuions, aiid little 
’i^^^nderstandings which ^ise amongst 


men; and he willsoon sec that he is not un¬ 
prejudiced and impartiui; that he is hot, 
us I may speak, neutral enough, to tnriit 
himself with talking of the character 
and concerns of his neighbour, in a free, 
careh'ss, and unreserved manner. There 
is pei'iietuaily, and often it is not atUmded 
to, a rivalship amongst people of one 
kind mid another, in ros 4 >ect, to wit, 
beauty, learning, fortune, and that one 
thing will insensibly influence them to 
s]K*ak to the disaih antage of others, even 
where there is uo furinud malice or ill de¬ 
sign. Since liidUfore it is so hard to en¬ 
ter into this subject witliout ofl'ending, 
the first thing to be observed is, that 
people should learn to decline it; to 
gs'f over tliat strong^nclination most have 
to be talking of the concerns and beliavi- 
ourof their neighbour. 

But since it is impossible that this sub¬ 
ject slu.uld be wholly o.xcluded- ctmver- 
sation; at d'■iu'e it is neicssary that the 
characters of men should bo known ; tlic 
next thing i ', that ii is a mutter of impor¬ 
tance what is said; andtherelbix;, that we 
should be ieligioU'.ly srrupuhnis and ex¬ 
act (o .say nothing, either gu|[|l or li^d, 
butwliat Is true. 1 put it thus, because 
it is in r- aliiy of as great importance to the 
good of society, that the characters of 
bad nieu should be known, as that the 
cli.iractnsof good men should. IVoplc 
who are gi\en to scandal and detraction,s 
may indeed make an ill use of this ob- 
str jiiion; but truths which are of scr- 
vii;e toivaiiis regulating our conduct, are 
t.oi lo bo diso'viied, or even concealed, 
iieeui s n bad lue may bo imulc of them. 
This liowevrr would be effectually pre- 
vi nted, ii t!..'.?e two things w'cre attended 
to. J-irsi, 'Ihut tiiougb it is equally of 
iiad coiiseqci iico lo society, that men 
s.iouid I'avi; either good or ill characters 
w liicii they do not dcierve, yet when you 
say somewhat goixl of a man whicli he 
doi's not deserve, there is no wrong done 
him in particular; whereas, when you 
say evil of a man which he does not <1o> 
.serve, here is a direct formal injury, a 
real piece of injustice done him. This 
tlicrt-forc makes a wide difference; and 
gives us, in point of virtue, much greater 
latitude in speaking well than ill Of others, 
isccondly, A good man is Iheodly his 
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fcllow-croatures, and a loverof mankind, 
and so will, upon every occasion, and 
often withoi^t any, say all the goc^ he 
can of every body: but, so far as he is a 
good man, will never be disposed to speak 
evil of any, unless there be some other 
reason for it, besides barely that it is 
true. If he be cbargixl with having giv¬ 
en an ill character, he will scarce think 
it a sufficient Justification of himself to 
say it was a true one, unless he can also 
give some further account how he came 
to do so : a just indignation against par¬ 
ticular instances of vilMEiny, where tiiey 
are great and .scandalous; or to prevent 
an innocent man from being deceived and 
betrayed,'when lie has great trust and con¬ 
fidence in one who does not deserve it. 
Justice must be tlorie to every part of a 
subject, when we arc considering it. If 
there be a man, wdio bears a fair charac¬ 
ter in the w'orld, whom yet we know to 
be without faith or honesty, to be really 
an ill man ; it must be allowed, in gene¬ 
ral, that we shall di) a piece of service to 
society, by letting such an one’s true cha¬ 
racter be knowu. This is no more, than 
w Ijat we IjH^'c an I’’stiiiice of in our Sa¬ 
viour himself, (Mark, xii, :iH. 40.) 
though he wa-s mild and gentle beyond 
example. However, no words ean ex¬ 
press too strongly the caution which 
sliould be usihI in such a case as this. 

. Upon the whole matter: if people 
would olwt'rve the obvious occasions of 
silence, if they would subdue the iucli- 
natiun to tale-bearing, and that eager d<“- 
sire to engage attention, which is an 
original disease in some minds ; they 
would be in little danger of oftending 
with their tongue; and would, in a moral 
and religious sense, have due government 
over it. 

1 -will conclude with some precepts 
aixl reflections of the son of birach upon 
this subject. lie iu'ij'f to hear: and, if 
tlwu hast vnderstandhig, answer thy 
neighbour: if. not, lay thy hand upon 
thy!'month. Honour and shame is in 
talk. A man of an ill tongue z.y dan¬ 
gerous in his city, and he that is rash in 
his talk shall be hated* A wise man will 
hold his tongue, till he sec opportunity; 
but a babbler and a fool will regard no 
t'mfi. .Jty that useik many words shall 


be abhorred; and he. that taketh to hishi 
self authority therein, shall Se hated. 
A back-biting tongue *hath disquieted 
many ; strong cities hath it pulled down, 
and over-thrown the houses (if great men. 
The tongue of a man is his fall; hut ^ 
thou love to hear, thou shalt receive un¬ 
derstanding. 

S E R RIO N LXXVIll. 

Upon Self-Deceit. 

2 Samuri, xii. 7. 

And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. 

'Phrsk words arc tbc application of 
Natiian’s parable to David, upon occa¬ 
sion of his adultery with Balhsheba, and 
the murder of Uriah her husband. 'ITie 
parable, which is related in the most 
beautiful simplicity, is this : ver. 1. 
There were two men in one city ; the one 
rich, and the other poor. The rich man 
had exceeding many flocks and herds : 
but the poor man had nothing, save one 
little ewe lamb, which he had bought and 
nourished up : and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children ; it did 
eat of his own meat, and drank of his 
own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter. And there 
came a traveller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own flock, 
and of his oxen herd, to dress for the 
wayfaring man that was come unto 
him, hut took the poor man’s lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to 
him. And David’s anger was greatly 
kindled against the man, and he said to 
Nathan, as the Lord Hveth, the man 
that hath done this thing shall surely 
die. And he shall restore the lamb four¬ 
fold, because, he did this thing, and be¬ 
cause he had no pity. David passes sen¬ 
tence, not only tliat there should bo four¬ 
fold restitution made j but he proceeds 
to the rigour of justice, the man that 
hath done this thing shall die : and this 
judgment is pronounced with the utmost 
indignation against such an act of inhu¬ 
manity ; as the Lord Hveth, he’ shaU 
surely die: and Ms anger was 
kindled against the man. And the 
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■phct Answered, Tiou art the man. He 
had been guiltjLof much greater inhil* 
.manity, with the utmost deliberation, 
thotij^t, and contrivance. Near a year 
must have passed, between the time of 
the commission of his crimes, and the 
time of the Prophet's coming to him ; 
and ifdoci not appear from the. story, 
that lie had in all this while the least re> 
morse or contrition. 

There is not any thing, relating to men 
and characters, more surprising and un¬ 
accountable, than this partiality to them¬ 
selves, which is observable in many; as 
there is nothing of more melancholy re¬ 
flection, respecting morality, virtue, and 
religion. Hence it is that' many men 
seem perfect strangers to their own cha- 
xactors. They think, and resison, and 
judge quite, differently upon any matter 
relating to themselves, from what they do 
in cases of olhere where they are not in¬ 
terested. llmce it is one hears people 
exposing follies, which they themselves 
are eminent for; and talking with great 
severity again.st particular \ires, which, 
if all tlic world be not mistaken, they 
themselves are notoriously guilt}' of. 
This self-iguoranre and self-partiality 
may be in all in different degrees. It is 
a lower degree of it which David liim- 
self n'fcrs to in these wonis, can tell 
how oft he ojf'endeth I O cleanse thou 
me from my secret faults. This is the 
ground of that advice of Elihu to .lob : 
Surely if is meet to he said unto God — 
That which 1 see not, teach thou me ; if 
J hare done iniquity, I wiil do no more. 
And Solomon saw this thing in a very 
strung light, when he said, he that trust- 
eth his own heart is a fool. This likewist: 
was the reason why that precept, Know 
thyself, w&s so frequently iuculcati'd by 
philosophers of old. For if it were not 
for that partial and fond regard to our- 
' selves, it would certainly be no great 
difficult^ to know our own character, 
what passes within the bent and bias 
of our mind ; much less would there be 
any difficulty in judging rightly of our 
■ own actions. But from this partiality 
frequently comes to pass, that the ol^ 
nervation of many men’s being themselves 
last of ell acquainted with what falls out 
in thw own t^ilics, may be applied to a 
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nean*r home, to what passes witlun their 
own breasts. '' . 

'fliieru is plainly, iw the generality^* of 
mankind, an absence bf doubt of dis¬ 
trust, in a Very groat measure, as to their 
moral character and behaviour; tod 
likewise a disposition to take for granted, 
that all is right and well with them in 
these respects. The former is owing to 
their not reflecting, not exercising their 
judgment upon themselves; the latter to 
self-love. I am not speaking of that ex¬ 
travagance, which is sonietiinesilif be mot 
with ; instance/*of persons difclaring in 
words^'Ut length, that they never were in 
the wrong, nor had ever any diffidence to 
the justness of th^^r conduct, in their 
whole li\cs. No, these people are too 
far gone to have any thing said to them. 
The thing before us i.s indeed of this 
kinel, but ill a lower di*groe, and confined 
to the moral character ; somewhat of 
whicli we must all of us have, without 
reflecting upon it. Now consider how 
long, and how gx’ossly, a pc non of'the 
best understanding might be impoJlltl upon 
by one of w'hom he hatl ikA any suspi¬ 
cion, anil in whom he plaeJH an emirc 
confidence; especially if there were 
friendship and leal kindness in the case : 
surely this holds even stronger with re¬ 
spect t« that self we arc all so fond of. 
llencc! arises in men a disrcgartl of re¬ 
proof and instruction, rules of conduct 
and moral discipline, which occasionally 
come in their way : a disregard, 1 say, ot 
these; not in every rc'spcct, but in this 
single one, namely, as what maybe of 
service to them in particular toward* 
mending their own hearts and tempers, 
and making them belter men. It never 
in earnest comes into their thoughts, 
whether such admonitions may not relate, 
and be of service to themselves; and this 
quite distinct from a positive persuasion 
to the contraiy, a persuasion from reflec¬ 
tion that they arc innocent and blame¬ 
less in those respects. 'Thus we may 
invert the observation wHich is somt- 
whcrc made upon Brutus, that he never 
read but in order to make himself a bet¬ 
ter man. It scarce- comes into the 
thoughts of the generality of mankind, 
that diis use is to be made af mpral re¬ 
flection? winch they meet S*Ti^7'4hat 
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this 1 say, is to be^inade of them 
by themselves, for every body observes 
and vrohdecs that it isnot^one by otlici's. 

Further,, there are instances of i)erion8 
having sp fixed, and steady an eye upon 
their owjtinterest, whatever tlioy place it 
in, and the interest of those M'hom they 
consider^as thirasclvcs, as in a manner to 
regard nothing else; their views are al¬ 
most confined to this alone. Now we 
cannot be, acquaintwl witli, or in any pro¬ 
priety of speech be said to know, any 
thing 1^ what we attend to. If there¬ 
fore th»^ attend , only t6 one side, tlu*y 
really will not, cannot sec or know what 
is to be alleged on the other, 'rhough a 
man hatlitlic best eyes in the world, he 
cannot see any way i)ut that which he 
turns them. Thus these persons, without 
passing over the least, the most minute 
thing which 'Can possibly be urged in fa¬ 
vour of themsehes, shall overlook en¬ 
tirely the plainest and most obvious 
things on the other side. And w hiht they 
am under the power of this temper, 
thought (ted consideration, upon the luat- 
ter before them, has scarce any tendency 
to get thcnliiright: because they arc en¬ 
gaged, and their deliberation coacerning 
an action to be done, or retlertion upon 
it afterwards, is not to see whether it be 
right, but to find out reasons to Justi¬ 
fy or palliate it; palliate it, not to others, 
but to themselves. 

In SQipo there is to lx; observed a gent'- 
ral igndranct! of themselves, and wrong 
way of thinking and judging in eicry 
thing relating to themselves; their for¬ 
tune,. reputation, every thing in whicli 
self can cornu in : and this perhaps at¬ 
tended with the right(‘st judgment in all 
other matters. In others this partiality 
is not 60 general, has not takiat hold of 
the whole man, W is confined to some 
particular iavourite passion, interest, or 
pursuit; suppose ambition, covetousness, 
or 'any other. And these persons may 
probably judge and determine what is 
peiiectly just and proper, even in things 
in which they themselves arc concerned, 
if those things have no relation to tlieir 
particular favourite passion or pumuit. 
Hence arises that amazing incongruity, 
and ^s(x;lt^jng, inconsistency of character, 
fr^'whence slight observers take it for 
panl<», that the whole is hypocritical 


and false; not being.able othgut&eirhr' 
reconcile the several parts: whereas, in : 
truth there is real honcs^, so fitir as it 
goes. There is such a thipg as ,^Bien*$ 
being honest to such a degr^, and m 
such respects, but no ^ further. .Aod 
this, as it is true, so it is absolutely n(> 
cessary to be taken notice of, and al>- 
lowed them ; such general and undis¬ 
tinguished censure of their whole chat, 
ractew, as designing and false, being'onc 
main thing whicii confirms them in their 
sclf-dccolt. They know that the whole 
censure is not true; and $ 0 ' bike for 
granted that no part of it is.. 

Bui to go on with the explanation of 
the thing itself: Vice in general consists 
in having an unreasonable and too great 
regard to ourselves, in comparison of 
othcis. Robbery and murdtir are nevta* 
from the love of inju.stirc and' crucit}', 
but to gratify some other passion, to gain 
some supposed advantage : and it is false 
selJisliiu’ss alone, whether c(K) 1 or pas¬ 
sionate, which make.s a man ri'solutely 
pursue that end, be it ever so much to 
the injury of another. Rut whereas, in 
common and ordinary wickedness, this 
unreasonul)leness, this partiality and self- 
i^.huess relates only, or chiefly, to the 
tempi r and passions, in the characters 
we are now considering, it reaches to 
tin; understanding, and iniluences the 
very judgment. And, besides that ge¬ 
neral want of distrust and diffidence con¬ 
cerning our own character, there are, you 
see, two tilings, which may thus preju¬ 
dice and darken the understanding itself : 
thill over-foiidne.ss for ourselves, which 
wc arc all so liable to ; and also being 
under the power of any particular pas¬ 
sion or appetite, or engaged in any parti¬ 
cular pursuit. And these, especially the 
last of the two, may be in so great a de¬ 
gree, as to influence our judgment, 
even of other peiwons and tlieir beha¬ 
viour. Thus a man, whose ^temper is 
formed to ambition or Vovetousness, 
shall even approve of them sometimes in 
others. 

This seems to be in a good measure 
the account of self-partiality'and • se^ 
deceit, when traced up. to its ori^D^. 
Whether it be, or be not, thought sads- 
factoiy, that there is such &ing,* is 
manitest; and that it is the occasion of 
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great part of the uDrcasonahlc beha¬ 
viour of men towards each other: that 
by means of it they palliate their vices 
and follies to themselves: and that it 
prevents their apjdymg to thembelves 
those, reproofs and instructions, which 
they meet with eitiier in scripture, or in 
moral and religious discourses, though 
exactly suitable tt) the stsite of their own 
mind, and the course or their liehavi- 
our. There is one thing further to be 
added here, that the temper uc distin¬ 
guish by hardness of heart with respert 
to others, joined with this self-partiality, 
will carry a man almost any lengths of 
wickedness, in the way of oppres'sion, 
hard usage cf others, and e\en to plain 
injustice; \\i‘ltout his having, from what 
appears, any n sense at all of it. This 
indeed was not t' ■■ 'roncral character of 
David ; for he pKi y gave sc )pc to 
the affections of con ; -ion and good¬ 
will, as well as to his passions , 1 a n f! ei 
kind. 

But as some occasions and circum* 
stances lie moio open this selt-dcccit, 
and give it grtate'r scope and opportuni¬ 
ties than others, these rvijuire to lie parti¬ 
cularly mentioned. 

It is to be ohservotl then, that as there. 
arcc.\pr(ss (Irtirminatc arts of wicked¬ 
ness, such as murder, adiilteiy, thel't : 
so, on the other hand, there arc num¬ 
berless cases in which the vici- ami 
wickednt'ss cannot be exactly defined ; 
but consist.s in a certain general temper 
and course of action, or in the neglect 
of some duty, suppose cliarity .jr any 
other, whose bounds and degrees are not 
fi.Ntsi. 'J'h’ij is the very province of self- 
deceit and self-partiality : here it go¬ 
verns withoui check or cmitroul. “ For 
“ what commandment IS tlierc broken? 

** Is there a transgressioii where then' is 
“ no law ? a vice vvlnth cannot be, de- 
“ fined?’' * 

Whot'ver will consider the whole com¬ 
merce of hutnan life, will sec that a 
great part, perhaps the greatest part, of 
the intercourse amongst mankind, ran- 
not be reduced to fixed determinate rules. 

• Vet in these cases there is a right and a 
Wroi}g; a merciful, a liberal, a kind 
and'N.compasslonate behaviour, which 
surely^ our duty ; and an unmerciful 
contra^ltcd spirit, an hard and oppressive 


course of behaviour, which is most cer¬ 
tainly immoral and vicious. •But who 
can define precisely, ‘wherein that con¬ 
tracted spirit and hard usage of others 
con list, as murder and theft may be de¬ 
fined? There is not a word in our. lan¬ 
guage, which expresses more detesta^blc 
wickedness than t^pressiou : yet the na- 
tui-e of this vice cannot be so exactly 
stated, nor the bounds of it so determi- 
nately marked, as that we shall be able 
to say in all instances, where rigid riglit 
and justness end, and the oppression be¬ 
gins. In tJie.se cases there is great lati¬ 
tude l^t for every one to determine for, 
and consequently to deceive, himself. It 
is chiefly in these cases, that self-deceit 
comes in; as evciy one must fi<*e that 
till re is much largc'r scope for it here, 
than in e.vprcss, single, iletcrminate acts 
of wickedness. Of this, tlic story of 
David, now liofert; us, uHurds the most 
-’.is.,; instance. It is really prodi¬ 
gious, to '•ee a man, before so romark- 
abie for virtue and piety, going "on deli¬ 
berately from adultery to murder, with 
the same cool contrivance, and, from 
what appears, with as littlc^isturbance, 
as a man would endeavour to prevent the 
ill consequences of a mistake he had 
made in any coniinon matter. That total 
insensibility of mind with respect to those 
horrid crimes, after the commission oL- 
them, manifestly shews that he did some 
way or other delude himself: and this 
could not bo with rt'spcct to the crimes 
themselves, lliey were so manifestly of 
the grossest kind. What the particular 
civcuni‘>tance'j were with which he exte- 
nuati d them, and quieted and deceived 
himself, are no* related. 

Having thus explained the nature of 
inti-rnal hypocrisy and self-deceit, and re- • 
marked the occasions upon which it ex¬ 
erts itself; there are several things -fitr- 
tlier to he observed concerning it: that 
all of the sources, to which it was traclKl 
up, arc sometimes observable together 
in one and the same person: but that , 
one of them is more remarkable, mid 
to a higher degree, in some, and others 
of them are so in others : that in ge¬ 
neral it is a complicated thing; and may 
be in all difTcrent degrees and kinds; 
that the temper itself is essentially Ip its 
own'nature vicious and immortl. 
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unfaimcsfi; it is dishonesty ; it is false¬ 
ness of, heart; and is thcretbre so far 
from esttenuating guilt, that it is itself 
i the greatest of all guilt in proporiion to 
the degree it prevails ; for it is a cor¬ 
ruption of the whole moral characur 
in ‘its principle. Our understanding 
and sense of good and evil, is the light 
and guide of life: If therefore that light 
that is in thee be darkness, hoxo great is 
that darkness I Matt. vi. 2.3. h'or this 
reason our Saviour puls an e\il eye as the, 
direct opposite to a single eye; the- al>- 
sence of thatsimplicity^, which those last 
words imply, being itself e\il ap/d vici¬ 
ous. And whilst men aixi un#'r the 
I)ower of this temper, in proptfrtion still 
to the degree they arn^ so, they are forti¬ 
fied on every side against conviction : 
and when they hear the vice and folly 
of what is in.truth their own course of 
life, exposed in the justesl and strong¬ 
est manner, they will often assent to it, 
and even carry the matter further; per¬ 
suading thetnselves, one does not know 
how, but sojno way or other persuading 
tiiemsclvt's, that they are out of the cn-'e, 
and that it hath no relation to tin'in. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, there tie- 
<|uontly appears a suspicion, that all is 
not right, or as it should be ; and per- 
ha[>s there is always at bottom sotne- 
, what of this sort. 'I’liere are doiibth-‘‘'! 
maiiy«'instances of the ambiiimia, the 
revengeful, the cmetous, and those 
whom with too great indulgence v\e 
only call the men of pleasure, wliowill 
not allow themsilvis to think how 
guilty they are, wlio explain and .ugue 
away their guilt to iheinsilves : and 
though they do really impose upon 
themselves in some measure, yet there 
are none of them but have, if not a 
proper knowledge, yet at least an im- 
plt^'it suspicion, where the weakness 
lies, and what part of their behaviour 
they have reason to wish unknowii or 
forgotten for ever. Truth, and teal 
good scJise, and thorough integrity, carry 
along with them a peculiar conscious¬ 
ness of their own genuineness : there is 
a fceliiig bolongjiig to them, which does 
not accompany their counterteils, error, 
folly, half honesty, partial and slight ve¬ 
ga^ tOi virtue and »o far only as 
,comineat wuh that course of 


\if. 

gratification which men happen td.be*- 
set upon. And, if this be the ^se, it’ 
is much the same as if we should sup¬ 
pose a man to have had a general 
view of some scene, cniiugh to satisfy 
him that it was very disagrecahle, and 
then to shut his eyes, that he might nbt 
have a patUcular or distinct vn‘w of its 
several tleformidcs. It is jis easy to close 
the eyes of the mind, as those of the 
body : and the former is more frequently 
done with vvilfulntss, and yet not at¬ 
tended to, than the latter; iJ.r actions 
of'the mind being move quick and tran* 
si<'nt than those ol the senses. 'Ihit 
may be further illustrated by another 
thing observable in ordinary life. It is 
not uncommon for pet sons who runout 
their fori uric-, entirdv to neglect looking 
into the ftate of their atfairs, and this 
from a general kiiowledgi', that the con¬ 
dition of them is bail. These extrava¬ 
gant people are perpetually mined be¬ 
fore ih'-y tlu'inselves l•xpectcd it: and 
tlicy tell ^ou f</r an excuse, and tell 
you tniis, that iliey did not tliink they 
were so much in debt, or that ihcir ex- 
j/cnces so Jar exceeded their income. 
And yet no one will take this lor an 
excuse, who seiiaiblc that their ig- 
noraiueof ilii ir particular rireiimstances 
was owing to rheir general knowledge of 
till in; tliat is, their general knowledge, 
ilial matters were not well with them, 
prevented them looking into purlieu- 
Jars. 'I lien: is somewhat of the like 
kind with this in respect to morals, vir¬ 
tue, and religion, M< n find that the 
survey of themselves, th< ir own heart 
and temper, tlieir own life and beha- 
V iour, doth not atVord them satisfaction: 
things arc not as they should be : 
tiierefoi-e they turn away, will not go 
over particulars, or look deeper, lest 
tJiey should find more amiss. For 
who would clmse to be.put out oflui- 
inour with himself? No one surely, 
if it were not in order to mend, and 
to be more thoroughly and better pleased 
with himself fur the future. 

If this sincere self-enjoyment and 
liomc-sutisfaction be thought desirable, - 
and worth some pains and diligence,' 
following rettections will, 1 suppose, 
serve your attention, as what may w of 
service and assistance to all wlw in 
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jky measure honeslly‘^dispos«d, for evdid* 
btal self-deceit, and towards 
getting acqudnted with themselves. 
v'J^The fipbt^is,•■ That those Mrbo have 
never had' any suspioion of, who have 
never made allowances for this weakness 
in diemsdves, who have never, if I may 
be^allowcd such a manner of speaking, 
caught themselves in it, may almost take 
for granted that they have been very 
mach- misled by it. For consider: no¬ 
thing is more manifest, than that affection 
and ' passion of all kinds influence the 
judgment. Now as wc have naturally a 
greater regard to ourselves than to others, 
j|s die private affection is more prevalent 
thaathe public, the former will have pro- 
, portionally a greater influence upon the 
judgment, upon our way of considering 
things. People arc nut backward in 
, owning this partiality of judgment, in 
cases of friendship and natural relation. 
The reason is obvious, why it is not so 
readily acknowledged, when the interest 
which misleads ns is more confined, con- 
fln«d to ourselves : but wc all take notice 
of kin each other in these cases. There 
is not any obscri'ation more common, 
diau that there is no Judging of a matter 
from hearing only one side. 'I’his is not 
founded upon supposition, at least it is 
notulways, of a ibrined design in the re- 
later to deceive; for it holds in cases, 
where he expt'Cts that the whole will he 
told over again by the other side. But 
the supposition, which this observation is 
founded upon, is the very thing now be-' 
fore us; namely, that men me exeeed- 
iugly prone to <lc(:eive themselves, and 
judge too favourably in every respect, 
where dicinselvcs and their own inU'rcst 
ape concerned. Thus, though wehave 
not the least reason to suspect that sucii 
an interested person hath any intention to 
cicceivc U3, yet wc of course make great 
ftUowmces for bis haring deceived him- 
«elL 'If this be'general, almost universal, 
it is prodigious that every man can think 
. btqtstdf ao exception, and that he is free 
from this aelf-paitiaiity. The direct con- 
is the truth. Every man may take 
granted that he has a great deal of it, 
from the strictest olrservancc upon 
mself, he finds particular reason to 
tiiiiitik otherwise. 

3£C<S)iUyp There is one easy and al- 
sure way to avoid iwing misled by 


this self-partiality, and to faint¬ 
ed with our real cKarwter re¬ 

gard to the snspicioiM part H?'3nd 
keep a steady eye ovrr'^ouEsclye jn tliat* 
respect. Suppose then a maty 
tisfled with himself, aud. tis ‘ 
viour, such an' one, if plje^^^pn, 
the Pharisee in the. gospel; or a better 
man. Well, but alldwiim. |bis good 
opinion you have of yourseW' lo ^ true, 
yet eveiy one is liable to be misrepresent¬ 
ed. Suppose, then, an enemy was to 
set about defaming you, what part of 
your character would he single out? 
What particular scandal, think you, 
wouldHhe be most likely to fix upon you ? 
And what would the world be most ready 
to believe ? Therc^ scarce a man living 
but could, from th^nost transient super¬ 
ficial view of himself, answer this ques¬ 
tion : What is that ill thing, that faulty 
behaviour, which I am apprehensive an 
enemy, who was thorougWy acquainted 
with me, would be must likely to lay to 
my charge, and which the world would 
be most apt to believe ? It is indeed pos¬ 
sible tliat a man may not be guilty in that 
respect. All that I say is, let him in 
plainness and honesty fix upon that part 
of his character for a particular survey 
and reflection, and by this he will come 
to be acquainted, whether he be guilty or 
innocent in that respect, and how ftir he 
is one or the other. 

Thirdly, It would very much prevent 
our being misled by this sclf-parf^ality, to 
rcfluce that practical rule of our Saviour, 
Whatiocter yr towld that 7nen should da 
unto you, even so do vnlo them, to our 
judgment and way of thinking. This 
rule, you sec, consists of Wro parts. 
One is, to stibsfitute another for yourself 
when you take a survey of any part of 
your behaviour, or consider what is proper 
and fit, and roisonablc for you to du 
upon any occasion: the other part is, that 
you substitute yourself in the room, of 
another; consider yourself as the person 
aflected by such a behaviour, or towards 
whom such an action is done, and then 
you would not only see, but likewise 
iccl, the reasonableness or unreasonable¬ 
ness of such an action or behaviour^ 
But, alas! the rule itself may be dis¬ 
honestly applied: there are persons who 
have hot imj^rtiality enough 
to themselves, nor regard eho]agh fo£ 
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be able to mfjlte ju&t appli- 
cauojr^lllMlTbis jast upphcauon, if 
An^&llProoDei^y loatceit, is in effect 
.all tliaPhaye been recommending. it is 
the wiWe tlung, the direct contrary to 
thsl|io'A[d disbone^y os resptcung our 
in^^uj^ with our iellow-crcdiurts. 
Vi9id even the bearing this lule in their 
thpUghts Jnay bo ol some stivitt , the 
attetnoLmus to apply it is an attempt Uv 
uatds^uig iair and impaitial, and may 
diaiice unawaios to sliew tlu m to tin hi- 
stives, to shi-w them the truth oi tin* 
case they are tonsidt ring 

Upon the whole It is manifest, that 
tlu re IS such a tlung as hdf-paittaj||fy and 
scU-dcreit that in <‘Omc pi rsons it is to 
adigrtt which would bi thought incre¬ 
dible, WHO not thelllst inces liefoie oui 
eyes, ot which the bchaMoiti ui David 
lb ppihaps the hii^hest one possible, in a 
single paiticulai case, kn tlnii i-» not 
the lea^-t appearance, that it tcaclud his 
general cii{|pactc' that wc uc ilmost all 
of us mflutiited by it in some dtgrcL, 
and in some respects that then lore evi iy 
one ought to have an e^e to and bevvaie 
of it And all that I hivt tuitiici to add 
upon this subp et js, that eithci tlu ic is a 
difterence bctwein light and wiong, oi 
thdPis not iiligion is tiuc, oi it is lot 
If it be not, theic s no uasoii foi iiiy 
concern about it but il it bi true, it 
requires real iutmss ot mind and ho 
ncsty of heart Vnd, il people will be 
wicked, thej had bitter cf tlu two In so 
fiom th? tominon vicious passions with¬ 
out such iihnenunts, thin tioin tins 
deep and calm sourci of oclu'- on, which 
undeimincs the whole luiiicij h ol goo 1, 
darkens ^liat light, that caidh of tht 
Laid xttf/tin, which is to oiKCt oui 
steps, and corrupts euuseieuci, which is 
the guide ot lif( 

S i: Il M O N LXXfX. 



thought^ immediately to tbq differetit 
of good and bad men, tho^ ^ 
coinpoiisoa is not expressed, ylT )t m 
manifestly implied; as is also me pdef&> 
leiicc of one of these characters to the 
other m that last circumstance, death* 
And, since dying tho death 
righteous or of tlic wicked necessoniy 
implies men's being righteous or wicked, 
i. e having hvid nghteously or wicked^, 
a compaiison of them in theu'Inmi aim 
might come into consideiation from $uoh 
a single view of tlie words (herastdvea* 
But my present design is, to consider 
them witli a particular lefeiencc or re¬ 
spect to him who spoke thorn; which 
rcfeiuicc, if ^ou phase to attend, you 
will see And if what shall be oflered 
to youi consideiation at this time be 
thought a discouisu upon the whole his¬ 
tory ot this mui, lather than upon the 
paiticulai woids 1 have iiad, tins is of 
no const quetjee it is sufficient, if it af- 
toiil icffectiun of use and service to our- 
silvi s. 

But, inurdti to avoid cavils respectiag 
this remaikabk ulation m benpture, l£t 
me )usi ubstjvt that as this is nut a 
pi lee loi ansvt t ring them, so they no way 
affect th toilovving diseourst, since the 
ch II util till It given i pi tmi^ a real one 
in liti, Tiid sut h as tlu le are parallels toi 

I he o( easion oi Bal tarn s coming out 
otlus own ruuntiy ii.U tlu landofMoab, 
wluu he pronounced tins solemn piayer 
Ol wish, h himsih iilaks m the first 
pai ibit or pioplittie spet(h, of which it 
is lilt comluMuii In which it is a eu^ 
t in 11 kind to, piopci to be taken notice 
ul iititoi devoting ent mus to destruc¬ 
tion, beton tlu eiiti aiiee upon a war with 
them Ihis custom a| pcais to have 
pi t V ailt tl o\ c r n grt at part of the world; 
fdi vvi iind It amongst the most distant 
nations i he ilonians hail public officers, 
to whom It belonged as a stated part ot 
then office But there was somewhat! 


On the Character ol Balaam^ 


Numb. x\m. 10. 

die the death of the n^iiteous, and let 
niy last end be like bi». 


iHbaa words, taken alone, and without 
^tjypeaiQ him who spoke them, lead our 


V 


more ]vaitieular m the case now befords 
us, Balaam beuig looked upon as an ex- 
tiaoidmaiy ptrsm, whose blessing or 
cuise was thought to bt alw tysefTcetual, 

In Old' r to engage the remler's atten- , 
tion to this passage, the sacred historii^ 
has enumtiated the pitpatgfory 
stances, which aie tlicsc. Balaam'*1^ ^ 
quires tUa king of Moab tu fewld him “ 
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tcvcn altars, and to prepare him the same 
number of oxen and of rams. The sa¬ 
crifice being over, he rerires alone to a 
iiolitudc s^red to these occasions, tlicre 
to wait the divine inspiration or answer, 
for which the foregoing rites were the pre- 
pararion: ver. 4, 5. And God met 
Balaam, and put a word in hii mouth, 
upon receiving of which, he returns bsick 
'/to the altars; where was the king, who 
had all this while attended the sacrifice, 
as appointed; he and all the princes ol 
Moab standing, big with expectation of 
the Prophet’s reply: ver. 6. And he. took 
■up kU parable arid said, Balak the king 
of Moab hath brought me from Aram, 
out of the mountains of the east, saying. 
Come, curse me Jacob, and come, defy 
Israel. How shall I curse, whom God 
hath not cursed t Or how shall I dify, 
t whom the Lord hath not defied ? For 
■ from the top of the rocks I see him, and 
from the hills 1 behold him; lo, the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not he 
reckoned among the nations. IVho can 
count the dust of Jacob, and the nmnbtr 
of the fourth part of Israel? Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his. 

It is necessary, as you will see in the 
progress of this discourse, particularly to 
observe what he understood by righteous. 
And he himself is introduced in the book 
of Micah explaining it: if by righteous 
is meant good, us to be sure it is. O 
my people, remember now what Balak 
king of Moab consulted, and what Ba¬ 
laam the son of Bear answered him from 
Shittim unto Gilgal. From the mention 
of Shittim it is manifest that it is this very 
story which is here n;ferred to, though 
another pait of it, the account of wiiich 
is not now extant; us there arc many 
quotations in Scripture out of books 
which are not come down to us. Re¬ 
member what Balaam answered, that ye 
may know the righteousness of the Lord, 
i. c. the righteousness which God will 
. 'accept. Balak demands. Wherewith shall 
I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
. brfore the high God? Shall I come be¬ 
fore him with burnt offerings, with calves 
' bfayear old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands <f rams, or with ten thou- 
//d»A of rivers of (All Shall I give my 
rffrstibomfor my transgrestion, the fruit 


of my body for^he sin of 
laam answers him, He 
0 man, what is good ; and eWmtSddth 
the Lord require of thee, pid to cK^Uy* 
and to love merey, and to xoaUtMu^ly 
with thy God ? Here is a goof^SyPK- 
prcssly characterised, as distipccmuiMi. 
dishonest and superstitious man. Nb* 
words can more strongly eJt^^c dis¬ 
honesty and falseness of.heart, tm^i^oing 
justice, and loving mercy: and,both 
these, as well as walking humbly with 
God, arc put in opposition to those 
ceremonial methods of recommendation, 
which 1 Jalak hoped might have served the 
turn. From hence appears what he 
meant by the righteous, whose dcatli he 
desires to die. 

Whether it was hfs ow'n character shall 
now bo inquirt'd : and in order to dc tcr- 
inincit, we must take a view of his whole 
behaviour upon this occasion. When 
the ciders of INloub came to him, though 
he appciirs to have been ni||ch allurcil 
with the rcwanls ofTered, yet he had such 
regard to the authority of God, as to keep 
the messengers in suspence until he had 
consulted his will. And God said to 
him, Thou shalt not go with them, thou 
shnlt not curse the people, for they arc 
blessed. I’pontliis he dismisses the am- 
bas.sadors, with an absolute refusal of ac¬ 
companying them back to their king. 
'I'hus far his regard to his duty prevailed, 
neither docs tjierc any thing appear as 
yet amiss in his conduct, llis answer 
being repoited to tlic king of Moab, a 
more honourable embassy is immediately 
dispatched, mid greater rewards pro¬ 
posed. Then the iniquity of his heait 
began to disclose itself. A thorough 
honest man vv >uld without hesitation 
have repeated his former answer, that he 
could not be guilty of so infamous a pros¬ 
titution of the sacred character with which 
he was invested, as in the munc, of a 
prophet to curse those whom he knew to 
be blessed. But instead of this, which 
was the only honest pmt in these circum¬ 
stances riiat lay bcforciiim, he desiiesthe 
princes of Moab to tarry that night with 
him also; and for the sake of the reward 
deliberates whether, by some means or 
other, he might not be able to obtain leave 
to curse Israel; to do that, which had 
been before revealed to him to be qoQtriq/ ’ 
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Ooijy be resolves 

.^ 1 ^j^nnission. Upon: 
^fllteV ai .'.wh;(S!l this nationj afterwards 
*' T!ejiK^.^dM. reigning over them, he 
king in his' anger; in the 
appO^ from other parts 
*ip£ the ^rration, h^ gives llalaam the 
permj|sipn he dcsinnl; for this is tiie most 
"naturi^ll^ of the words. Arriving in 
'IheiNerntorics of Moab, and being rc< 
effect with particiilar distiiictiuii by the 
king, and he repeating in person the pro¬ 
mise of the rewards lie had bt'lbre made 
to him by iiis ambassadors; he seeks, 
the text says by sacritices and enchant¬ 
ments, (what these were is nbt to our 
purpose,) to obtain leave of (lod to curse 
the people.; keepit^ still his resolution 
not to do it without that permission ; 
which not bedng ;ible to obtain, he had 
Bitch regard to the command of (lod, as 
lo ^cep this resolution to the last. The 
BU{4>ositiun of his being under a super¬ 
natural restraint is a mere fiction of Philo: 
he is plainly represt nied to be under no 
other force or restraint than the fear of 
Ood; liowevor, he goes on p<i'r.se,vering 
in that endeavour, after he Inul declared, 
tliat Ood had nut Lihehl in 

Jacob, neither hud he icen pinerAtntAs 
in Juraef; i. e. rliey were a people of 
sirtue atid piety, so far as not to h;ue 
dravvn down, by tlteir initpiity, that 
curse wnich he was soliciting leave to 
pronounce upon ihein. i^t) lltaC the state 
of Balaam’s mind was this: he watiretj 
to do what he knew lobe veiy wieke.l, 
(tontrary to the e\pi‘ess cojninaiul oi’ 
God ; he had inward checks and re¬ 
straints, which he couhi not nitiiviy get 
over; ho therefore (v.sis about for ways 
4X) reconcile this wickecint.'':! with liis duty. 
How gicatu paradox soexer this may ap¬ 
pear, as it is :ndeo(i a conlradii tiun in 
terms, it is the very aeeount wliieh the 
Scripture gives us of itim. 

But there is amove feurpri.sing piece of 
iniquity y'Ct behind. Not daring in his 
ivligious charki'tir, as a propbei, to as- 
fist the king of JVioab, he considers 
svhtthcr there might not be found soinp 
other nieaus of assisting Jiim against that 
veiy, people,' whom he himself, by the 
fear of God, w'as restitiiued trom cursing 
ip vjr’Otds. Odc would nut think itpossi- 
'fbat the weahoess, even of I'eligiousf 
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self-deceit in its utmost^ cxc^s, 
have so poor a dUt«p:tion,, jb 
evasion to st^c.itsdf of.But Sf) It )vas i.. 
imd he could think of ho g^hcr ipethod, 
than to Ixdray the cbildiicp to 

provoke his wrath who was tli^r quly 
stnmgth and defence. The tehiptatioA 
which he pitched upoii, was. that ccftt-’ 
cerniiig w'luch Solomon afjterwatds'j.ob-! 
sei-ved, that it had 'cast..dov^' 
wounded; yea, many . stroTtg , men had 
been slain by it: and of which he Kim-' 
self was a sad example, when his icites 
turned away his heart after other Qods, 
This succeeded: the people sin gainst 
God; and thus the .Prophet's' couqsel 
brought on that destruction, which he 
could by no means bo prevailed upon to 
assist with the religious ceremony ofexe- ■ 
cration, which the king of Moab thought; ' 
would itsoH have effected it. Tbcir Crime'' 
juid |)uiiishmcnt arc related in Deuter¬ 
onomy and Numbers. And from tha 
relation repeated in Numbers, it appears 
that Balaam was the contriver of, the 
whole manor. It is also ascribed to him 
ill the Ilevelations, where he is .gaid to 
liiive taui^ht li'tlak to east a stumbling 
block before the children of Israel. 

Tin's was the man, this Balaam, I say, 
was the man who desircil to die the deaih 
of (hr rigi'itioos, and that his last end 
mioht be like his ; and this was Uie stgte 
of lii:> mind when iic pronounced these 
wi»rd-. 

So that th<‘ object we have now before 
uh is the niovT astonishing in the world : 
a very wicked iiuin, under a deep sense of 
God and religion, persisting still in bis 
uicl.c*diie.-s, and preferring the wages pf 
iinriglite<.''j'ine.-.s,e\en when he had before 
him a lively view' of death, and that 
pi'iiic hing period of his days, which 
should .depri^e liim of all those advan¬ 
tages for which he was prostituting him- 
sejf; and likewise a prospect, whether 
certain or uncertain, of a future state of 
raributimi; all this joined wiili an ax- 
pbcii ardent wish, (hat, when he was to 
leave this world, he might be in theepp- 
diiion of a righteous man. Good|God,. 
vyJmt uK’onsisteiicy, what perplexity is 
here! With wliac different viewy ; 4 if 
thin^E, with what contradictory principle 
of action, must such a nUnd bo 
distracted I It was not untbi&kttig care* 
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lessness, by which he run on hcadlon^ 

, in viqe and folly, without ever making a 
stand to ask himself what he was doing : 
no; he acted upon the cool motives of 
' interest and advantage. Neither was he 
totally hard and callous to impressions 
of religion, what we call abandoned; 
for be ^solutcly denied to curse Israel. 
When reason assumes her place, when 
convinced of his duty, when he owns 
and feels, and is actually under the in¬ 
fluence of the divine authority ; whilst 
he is carrying on his views to the grave, 
the end of all temporal gi'catncss; un¬ 
der this sense of things, with the better 
..character and more desirable state pre¬ 
sent full before him, in his thoughts, in 
his wishes,, voluntarily to choose the 
worse, what fatality is here! Or how 
^yrwisc can such a character be ex- 
gained ? And yet, strange'as it may ap¬ 
pear, it is not altogether an uncommon 
one: nay, with some small alterations, 
and put a little lower, it is applicable to 
a very considerable part of the world. 
For,, if the reasonable choice be seen 
and acknowledged, and yet men make 
the unreasonable one, is not this the same 
contradiction; that very inconsistency, 
which appeared so unaccountable i 
To give some little opening to such 
characters and behaviour, it is to be 
observed in general, that there is no ac¬ 
count to be given iil^the w^ of reason 
of men’s so strong attachments to the 
present world; our hopes and fears and 
pursuits are in degrees bcyontl all pro¬ 
portion to the known value of the things 
they respect This may be said without 
t^iiig into consideration religion and a 
futorc state; and when these are consi¬ 
dered, the disproportion is infinitely 
heightened. Now when men go against 
their reason, and contradict a more im- 
^itant interest at a distance, for one 
nearer, though of less consideration, if 
this be the whole of the case, all ^at 
t!an be said is, that strong passions, some 
land of brute force within, ptevmls over 
'thb principle of rationality. Plowevcr, 
if ^ii be with a clear, full and distinct 
view of the truth., of things, then it is 
]diiHng the utmost violence to themselves, 
the mok p^pable contradiction 
their very nature.. But if there be 
thing in mankind^ as putting 
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half-deceits upon t^nselves; whiclktheru 
plainly is, either by aveidii^ rcSe^M^^t 
or, if they do reflect, by^splwoas niqui- 
vocation, subterfuges, and ;^laating mat- 
tem to themselves; by these Niueans .eon- 
science may be l«d asleep,ftey 
may go on in a course of w;^odness 
with less disturbance. All the v|^rioua 
turns, doubles, and intricacies iii a dis-^ 
honest heart, cannot be unfolded or fhid 
open; but that there is somewhat ^ 
that kind is manifest, be it to be caltd:d 
self-deceit, or by any other name. Ba¬ 
laam had before his eyes the authority 
of God, absolutely forbidding him what 
he, for the sake of a reward, bad the 
strongest inclination to: he was likewise 
in a state of mind sober enough to con¬ 
sider death and his last end : by these 
considerations he was restrained, flrst 
from going to the king of Moab, and 
after he did go, from cursing Israel. But 
notwithstanding this, there was great 
wickedness in his heart. He could not 
forego the rewards of unrighteousness ; 
he therefore first seeks for indulgences ; 
and when these could not be obtained, 
he sins against the whole meaning, end, 
and design of the prohibition, which no 
consideration in the world could prevail 
with him to go against the letter of. And 
surely that impious counsel he gave to 
BaJak, against the children of Israel, was 
considered in itself a greater piece of 
wickedness, than if he bad cursed them 
in words. 

If it be inquired what his situation, 
his hopes and fears were, in res|)ect to 
this his wish ? the answer must be, that 
cousciousness of the wickedness of his 
heart must necessarily have destroyed all 
settled hopes of dying the death of th« 
righteous ; he could have no calm satis¬ 
faction in this view of his last end; yet, 
on the other hand, it is possible oiat 
those partial regards to his duty now 
mentioned, might keep him from pelfect. 
despair. 

Upon the whole, it 4s manifest that 
Balaam had the most just and true no¬ 
tions of God and religion; as appears, 
partly from the original story itself, and 
more plunly from passage in Micah, 
where he explains relipon to consist ti^ 
teal virtue and real piety, expressly d^ 
tiuguuhed from auperititioD, * am n 
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H t 3trongly exclude dis- 
iem»9 of heart. Yet 
viour': he seeks indul- 
wickedness; which not 
In, be glosses over that 
dresses it up in a new 
make it pass off more 
jjAily^vitii himself. That is, he delibo 
^cly'contrives to deceive and impose 
hiinscdf, in a matter which he knew 
be of the utmost inifiortance. 

To bring these observations home to 
ourselves: It is too evident tliat many 
persons allow themselves in very unjusti- 
^bie courses, who yet make great pre¬ 
tences to religion; not to deceive the 
world, ncum can^'be so weak as to think 
this will pass in our age; but from prin¬ 
ciples, hopes, and fears, respecting Cxod 
and a future state; and go on thus with 
a. sort of tranquillity and quiet of mind. 
This cannot be upon a thorough consi¬ 
deration, and full resolution, the plea¬ 
sures, and advantages they propose are 
to be pursued at all haziirds, against 
reason, against the law of God, and 
though everlasting <lestruction is to be 
the consequence. 'I'his would be doing 
too great violence upon themselves. No, 
they are for making a comiwsition with 
the Almighty. These of his commands 
tlrcy will obey; but as to others, why 
they will make ail the atonements in 
their power; the ambitious, the covetous, 
the dissolute man, each in a way which 
•hall not contradict his rcspi'ctive pur¬ 
suit. Indulgences before, which was 
Balaam's first attempt, though he was 
not so successful in it as to deceive 
himself, or atonements afterwards, are 
all the same. And here ]>crbap8 come 
in faint hopes that they may, and" -half- 
resolves that they will, one tithe or other, 
make a change. 

Besides these, there arc also persons, 
from a more just way of cunsidcr- 
ic|; things, see the infinite absurdity of 
jthts, of substituting sacrifice instead of 
obedience ; there are persons fur enough 
fOrom superstition, and not without some 
real sense of God. and religion upon 
th^ minds (. who yet are guU^ of most 
joqjttstifiable practices, and go on whb 
4P^ .co(dnea8 aad command over them- 
^fmves. The saase dishonesty-and ub- 
sottodness of heart discovers itself in 


these another way. In all tojjcwton (»> 
dinary cases' we see intuUivhly at mtst 
view what is our duty, what is die' ho¬ 
nest part. This is the ground of 
observation, that the _ first thought *ig 
often the best. In these cases, doubt 
and deliberation is itself dishonesty; as 
it was in Balaam upon the second mp- 
sage. That which is called cohsideriijg 
what is our duty in a particular 
is very often nothing but endeavburinjg 
to explain it away. Thus those cours^ 
which, if men would fairly attend to the 
dictates of their own consciences, th^ 
would see to be corruption, excesl^ 6|k 
pression, uncharitableness ; these are 1^ 
fined upon; things were so and so cir> 
cumstantiated; great difficulties are rais¬ 
ed about fixing bounds and degrelk,: 
and thus every moral oblivion what¬ 
ever may be evaded. Here is scope, I 
say, for an unfair mind to explain away 
every moral obligation to itself. Whe¬ 
ther men reflect again upon this internal 
management and artifice, and hoW ex¬ 
plicit they are with themselves, is ano¬ 
ther question. There arc many opera¬ 
tions of the mind, many things pasa 
within, which wc ncv<fr reflect upon 
again ; which a by-stander, from haVing 
frequent opportunities of observing us 
and our conduc^ may make shrewd 
guesses at. 

That gn-at numbers are in this way of 
dix'eiving themselves ia certain. Th^ 
is scarce a man in the world, who has 
entirely got over all regards, hopes, and 
fears, cunccmiiig God and a future state; 
and these apprehensions in the genera¬ 
lity, bad as wc are, prevail in consider¬ 
able degrees ; yet men will and can be 
wicked with calmness and thought; we 
see they are. There must therefore be 
some method of making it sit a littife 
easy upon their minds;'which,, in the 
superstitious, are those indulgences sJmL 
atonements before mentioned, and .this . 
self-deceit of another kind in persons of 
another character. And bo^ these pro¬ 
ceed from a certain' unfairnc^ of mind, 
a peculiar iuward dishonesty; the 
contrary to that simplicity vrbicK O^fa- 
Saviour recomumds, uuder dic QH 
of becoming UHle chilirettf a^' of'^ei^oy. 
sary qualification for our <}ii hence. The 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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. conclude: .Hpw much soever 

•• inejb differ in the course of life they pic- 
in their ways of palliating anti 
'jM^ing thfir vices to tliemselvee; yet all 
in-the one tiling, dcsirvig to die 
diati^*of the righteous. This is 
/■leniarkable. 1'hc obsc-rvatioit 
'mitty 1^' extcndi’il further, ami put tlius : 
-without doti-rminiii" uhat tliat is 
whic£ we call guilt or iimocciico, there 
^ia- no man but would choose, after huv- 
* ing had the pleasure or advaurage of a 
; :«^oua action, to be free of the guilt of 
it,- to be in the state of an innocent 
. jnan. This shews at least the disturb- 
.."aTicc arid implicit-dissatisfaction in vice, 
wc biqtiire into the grounds of it, we 
shall find it procet-ds partly from an 
'immediate sense of having done evil; 

, -arid partly from an apprehension, that 
this inward sense shall one time or an¬ 
other be seconded by an higher judg¬ 
ment, upon wbicii our whole, being de¬ 
pends. Now to suspend and drown this 
sense, and these apprehensions, he it 
by the huiTyof business or of pleasure,- 
"or by superstition, or moral cqui\or'a- 
'tions, this is in a mmuier one and ilie 
-same, and makes no alteration at all in 
the nature of our case. 'J'hings and 
actions are -what they arc, and the con¬ 
sequences of them v\ill be what they 
will be : why then .||tuuld we desire to 
, "be deceived ? As we are roasonabh* crea¬ 
tures, and have any regard tooiiiMUts. 
we ought to lay these things plainly and 
' honestly before our mind, and upon this 
•act as you please, as ^ou think moi-t 
tit; inukc that choice, and prefer that 
course of life, which you can Juvlify 
•to yourselves, and which sits most easy 
upon your own mind. It will iuune- 
dfatcly appear, that vice cannot be the 
. -happiness, but must upon the w hole be 
'4the misery, of such a creature as man ; 
-* moral, an accountable agent. Supef- 
irtiliuius -observances, -seif-dcceit though 
•of'a more reBned sort, will not in re- 
odity at all mend matters with us. And 
The result -of the whole cau bfi nothing 
^Ite, but that, with simplicity and fail’¬ 
ll, y/c keep innocenej/, and take heed 
'tiiio' the thing that is right ; J'or this 
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Thou shalt love the Dinl thy God with 'aJI 
hfiirt, nnd w.tli all tliy soul, and with afl 
thy mind. 

Evi’uy body knows, you therefore need 
only Just be. put in mind, that there is 
such a lliing, as having so great horror of 
one'extreme, as to run insensibly and 
of course, into the contrary ; and tliat a 
doctrine’s having been a shelter for en- 
tliusia-.in, or matlc lu serve, the purposes 
of superstition, is no proof of tlie falsity 
ol' it: truth or rigiil being somewhat real 
ill itself, and so not to he judged of by 
its lialdeiiess to almse, or by its sup¬ 
posed distance from or u< a mess to error. 
It may be snflicient to have mentioned 
tliis in general, without taking notice of 
(he particularex'mvaganeies, which hav* 
been veiiti'd under tin* pretence or en¬ 
deavour of explaining the love of Clod; 
or liow manifestly we arc got into the 
contrary e.xtn-mo, under the notion pf a 
leasonalihr religion ; so very reasonable, 
as to have nothing to do with the heart 
and atVectioiis, if these words .signify any 
thing but the faculty by which we dis- 
C'.ni speculative trutl!. 

lly the love of (bi !, I would under-. 
stand all lho:-;c regard all those atlec- 
tions of mind which an* due immediately 
to him from such a creatuie as man, 
and which rest in liiin ilu ir end. As 
this do<?s not include servile, feaj^ so 
neiihci will any otlu-r regards, how rea¬ 
sonable soever, which respect siny thing 
out of or besides the perfection of*thc 
Divine Nature, come, info cuasideratiffu 
here. But all fear is not excluded, be¬ 
cause his displeasure is itself the natural 
proper object of fear, llcvcrcncc, am¬ 
bition of his love and approbation, de¬ 
light in the hope or Consciousness of if, 
come'dikewisc into this definition of th'a 
io-vc of God ; becatisc he is the fiatund 
object of all those afiectioas m 
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*tnct called love; and alt of 

jj .rest in him» as their end. 

m» 3 ' lilt be understood to be 
j in these words, of our Saviour, 

ytlab^t putting any force upon them: 
^r'W ls speaking of the love of God 
and ,,6ur neighbour, as containing the 
j«k,,whble of ^tiely and virtue. 

\ It is plain that the nature of man is so 
coiistituted, as to feel certain alfections 
upon the siglit or coutomplutiuu of <-cr- 
tain objeets. Now the very notion of 
afleetion implies resting in its object as 
an end. And the particular aifecuon to 
good characters, reverence and moral 
love of them, is natural to all those who 
have any degree of rial goodness in 
themselves. This n ill be illustrated by 
this description of a perfect eliaracter in 
a*'creatnre; and by considering tlie inan- 
ner in ubicli a good man in his pre¬ 
sence would be adeeted tow;ircls siicii a 
character, lie would of course feel the 
afltt;tions of love, reverence, deoire of 
his jipprobation, ilcliglit in t!ie hope or 
consciousness of it. And surely all this 
is applicable, and may be broiigfil up to 
that. I>eing, who is infinitely more tlian 
an ailequale object of all tlio.se afl’ections ; 
whotn we are commande<l to /ore tLi/Zr 
all our linirf, ail/i all our .uml, nnd 
•with all our mhnl. And of these re¬ 
gards tovvards ;\hninhty f'od, srmie arc 
more particularly suitable to and be¬ 
coming -SO imperfect a creature as man, 
in this mortal slate v.e are passing 
through ; and some of them, and jier- 
hap's .other excesses of tlu- mind, will 
be the emi)lo)ment and happiness of 
gootl, men in a state of perfection. 

This is a general view of what the 
following discourse will contain. "And 
it is manifest the subjec/ is a real one : 
there is nothing in i* k-nthusiaslical or 
uiptrasonable. And if It be in<lc-ed at 
all a subjetu, it is one of the titiuosi im¬ 
portance. . 

As mankind have a faculty by which 
they (jisceni speculative irulli; so we 
have various affections towards cxteriifil 
. objects. .Understanding and temper, rear 
sou, ond ailection, are as .distinct ideas as 
re^oq and hunger; and one would'lhink 
could uo mure be coiifoUnded. It H by 


reason' Aat .we get the ideas of 
ol^ects of our t ■; 

cas<;s, reuon. and ttffection 4 $i^'noA|iil!iV^^^^ 
the same, than sight of a partictt!|^ / 
jeet, and the pleasure or um^asuve^w 
sequent thcreup«an, are the same*-.'- 
us reason tends Vfo and rests-, m j 

cernment oU truth, the object of* 
the very nature ^*^?f uffectiqrt copsi^Q^' 
tending towardat,"' lind Ti'sting 
jects as an end. We do indeed 
common language say, that tbingy%,|i^ 
loved, desired, esteemed, not 
selves, but for somewhat further, 
what out of and beyond 
these cases, wliodver will atteiioV -W^i 
see, that tlie.se things arc not ilr retdi^ ’ 
the objects of the affections, t. e. ' 
not loved, desired, esteemed, but ' 
.somewhat further and beyond tliefn,^''*. If 
we have no affections w’hich rest in what 
are called their objects, then what is- 
called affection, love, desire, hope, in 
human nature, is only an uneasiness, in 
being at rest; an unquiet disposition tQ' 
action, progress, pursuit, without*end or 
meaning. But if there be any such thing 
as ileliglit in the company of one person, 
ralbcr than of another; w'liether in the 
w ay qf'Triviidship, or mirth and chter- 
taiiunent, it is all one, if it bo without' 
rt»<j>oct to fortune, honour, or increasing 
/ur 8toi‘(‘s of knowledge, or any "tbing,- 
beyond the present time; here is an in- 
slance of an aftection absolutely resting. 
in its object as its cud, and being grati-, 
fieJ, in the saim; way as the appetite of 
hunger is satisfied with food. Yet no¬ 
thing is more common than to hear if 
a.sked, What advantage a man hath in 
siicli a couree, snpposi* of study, parti¬ 
cular friciulshipa, or in any other? No- ’ 
thing, I say, is more common, than to' 
hour such a question put in a way which - 
supposes no gain, advantagv', or interest, 
but as a means to .somewhat futtber:' 
and if so, then there is no such thing- af ‘ 
all as real interest, gain, or advadj^e. - 
i'his is the same absurdity wiil| rc-spCct 
to life, as an infinite series of 
without a cause is in speculation*.,^ 
gain, advantage, or,interest, cqq^if 
the delight itself, arising from fa¬ 

culty's having its object,; n^hcr is U^rei ■■ 
any such thing as happiness of 'i 

ment, but what arises from licncp. -'ITltc 
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1 Biw , 0 * pope .and o( rejection are not but be in those who 

iormer being only greis o)F real goodness in tbe^l^j j^,y| 

- j the latter, the who discern an^ lake notice bl , 

U^utppioess enjoyed )over again after principle in others. 

, And even theUeneral expec- From observsttion of what passk^l^. 
ftituye happiness) can afford sa- in ourselves, our own actions, and^W 
' ^ **- ’* * )prcsent object behaviour of others, the mind may carPL 

/'jn^principle of selWt^’tc. on its reflections as far as it pleases’^N 

ji^i.'e^was doubtless intended, that life much beyond what we experience in 
be very much A. pursuit to the ourselves, or discern in our fellow-crea- 
of mankind. But this is carried tures. It may go on, and consider 


'T. 'o much further than is reasonable, that goodness as become an uniform conti* 

. what^ gives immediate satisfaction, t. e. nued principle of action, us conducted 
our j^re^nt interest, is scarce considered by reason, and forming a temper and 
■8 our interest at ail. It is inventions character absolutely good and perfect, 
which have only a remote tendency to- which is in a higher sense excellent, and 
wards enjoyment, perhaps but a remote proportionably the object of love and 
teud^.y towards gaining the means only approbation. 

, of enjoyment, which are chiefly spoken Let us then suppose a creature perfect 
' of as useful to the world. And though according to his created nature; let his 
this way of thinking were just with rt> form be humane, and his capacities no 
'spect to the imperfect state we arc now more than equal to those of the chief of 
in, where we know so little of satisfaction .men : goodness shall be his proper cha^ 
without satiety : yet it must be guarded racter, with wisdom to direct it, and 
against, when we are considering the power within some certain determined 
happiness of a state of perfection;-which sphere of action to exert it: but good¬ 
happiness being enjoyment and not hope, ne.ss must be the simple actuating prin- 
must necessarily consist in this, that our ciple with him; this being the moral 
affections have their objects, and rest in quality which is amiable, or the imrae- 
those objects as an end, i. e. be satisfied diate object of love as distinct from 
with them. This will further appear in other affections of approbation. Here 
the sequel of this discourse. then is a finite object for our mind to 

Of the several affections, or inward tend towards, to exercise itself upon: a 


Mnsatioos, which parti< uiar objects ex¬ 
cite in man, there arc some, the having 
of which implies the love of them, when 
they are reflected upon. Tiiis cannot be 
said of all our afl'cetions, principles, and 
xnotives of action. It were ridiculous to 
asKrt, a man upon reflection hath 
the same kind of approbation of the ap¬ 
petite of hunger, or the passion of fear, 
. fts he hath of good-will to his fellow- 
crciUures. To be a just, a good, a righ¬ 
teous mao, plainly carries with it a 
peculiar affection to, or love of justice, 
goodness, righteousness, when these prin- 
..ciplet are the objects cd' contemplation. 
!Now if a ipan approves of, or hath an 
affeeddn, *1$^ any priDcinle. in and for it- 
^^aelf, incrides^d: things auowcd for, it will 
. /]>^ the same wbt'tber he views it in his 
m^d or in another, in himself, or 
hjs.nfejghbour. TUi*^ is the account of 
ijibar w^roDation of our moral love and 
gqod dtaraqters which cag- 


creature, perfect according to his capa¬ 
city, fixed, steady, equally unmoved by 
weak pity, or more weak fury and re¬ 
sentment ; forming the justest scheme of 
conduct; going on undisturbed in the- 
e.\ccution of it, through the several me¬ 
thods of severity and reward, towards 
liis end, namely, the pneral happinm 
of all with whom he hath to do, as in 
i tscif right and valuable. '1 his ch-aracter, 
thougli uniform in itself, in its principle, 
yet exerting itself, in difteretit ways, or 
considered in diffel;ent viewSf-Tnay by its 
appearing varicty/^Bjovc different^ 
tions. Thus, t^ie/severity of justice 
would not afll'ct in the same way, 
as an act of racryy: the adventitious 
qualities of wisdotj^ and power may be 
considered in themselves: wid even the 
strength of mind, Iwhich this immoye-- 
able goodne^S( sumoses, inay likewise 
be viewed as an ofaect of contemplation, > 
distinct fironk the |oodDcss itself. Supe^ 
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nor exceltetic^ of any kindy as vrell as 
superior and power, is the object 

of awe at^ reverence to all creatuits, 
whatcviNF. their moral character be: but 
'SO &r 4s creatures of the lowest rank 
were |{ood, so fat the view of Utis cha¬ 
racter, as simply good, must appekr 
anetiable to them, tlie object of, or 
beget love. Further, we suppose wc 
were conscious, that this superior person 
approved of us, that we bad notliittg ser¬ 
vilely to fear from him; that he was 
really our friend, and bind and good to 
us in particular, as he had occasiunaily 
intercourse with us: wc must be other 
creatures than we are, or wc could not 
but feel the same kind of satisfaction and 
enjoyment (whatever would be the degree 
of it) from this higher acquaintance and 
friendship, as wc feel from common ones ; 
the intercourse being real, and the per¬ 
sons equally present, in both cases. We 
should have a more ardent desiiv to be 
ap|)roved by his better judgment, and a 
satisfaction in that approbation of the 
same sort with what would be felt in re¬ 
spect to L'Oininon pen>ons, or be wrought 
in us by their presence. 

Ia;t us now raise the character, and 
suppose this creature, fur we arc still 
going on with the supposition pf a rroa- 
ture, our proper giianlian and governor; 
that wc were in a progress of being to¬ 
wards somewhat further; and that his 
scheme of government was too vast fur 
our capacities to comprehend; remem¬ 
bering still that he is perfectly gouil, and 
our friend as well as our governor. Wis¬ 
dom, power, goodness, accidentally 
viewed any 'where, would inspire reve¬ 
rence, awe, love: and as these altcctions 
would be raised in higher or lower tie- 
greos, in proportion us wc had occasion¬ 
ally more tir less intercourse witli the 
crcatUic endued with those qualities; so 
further consideration and knowledge, 
that he was our proper guardian and gu- 
~vcrndr, would much more bring these 
objects and qualitvjs home to ourselves ; 
teach us that they had a greater respect 
to us in pardculp;*, that w'c had an higher 
interest in th<t wisdom, and power, and 
jgioodaess. /Wc should, with joy, gratW 
tude, rcvert'nce, love, trust, an<f depen- 
4ance, ap^priatc the character, as what 
be bad a ^ght in; utd make our boast in 


such our relotitm to itf. And the 
sion df the wHole would bei that V|| . 
should refer ourselves itnplici^y tb 
and cast ftursdvcs entiiely 
As the whole attention of life snoulcl be ^ 
to obey his commands t so the hi^ihest^' 
enjoyment of it must arise from lie 
templation of this character, aiid duf r^!. 
lation to it, from a consciousness qf hl» 
favour aiul approbation', and from- 
exercise of those adections tow|tlfi3s , 
which could not but be raised- fkom hib'*' 
presence. A being who hath them anri-' 
butes, who stands in this relation, M'd'is 
thus sensibly present to the iitind,'intlst''^ 
necessarily be the object of these’ 
tions: there is as real a corres!pondteQCi^» 
between them, as between the loweii ftp'l” 
petite of sense and ifs object. 

That this Being is not a creaturej; bUt 
the Almighty GmI ; that he is of infinim 
power, and wisdom, and gewdnesS, does 
not render him less the object of reve¬ 
rence and love, than he would,be if he 
had those attributes only in a limited de¬ 
gree. The Being who made us,‘ ind 
u|K)n whojn wo entirely depend, is the 
object of some rv'gards. He hath giveii 
us certain alfoctions of mind, which cor¬ 
respond to wisdom, power, goodness j 
i. c. which arc raised upon view of those 
qualifii'S. If tltcn he be really wise, 
powerful, good ; he is the qatural object 
of those utt'cctiuns, which he hath endued 
us with, and which correspond to thojiie 
attributes. That he is infinite in power, 
pi'i'fect in wisdom and goodness, makes 
no alteration, but only that he is the ob¬ 
ject of thusS affections, which he hath 
eiitiued us with, and which correspond to ■. 
those attribuU'S. That he is infinite in 
power, perfect in wisdom and goodness, 
makes no alteration, but only that he is ; 
the object of those affections raised to' 
the highest pitch. lie is n6t indeed to 
be discerned by any of our senses. I Jo 
fet'xcardy but he is not there ; nnd back-' 
ward, but I cannot perceive him: on the ■' 
lejt hand where he doth work, bt^ eda* . 
not behold him : he hideth himse^on tie ,' 
right hand, that I cannot see . '0 
that / knew where t mighf jdndhiik i ' 
that I might come even"" to his 
(Job, xxii.) But is he then *fgr ‘offf- 
does he not fill heaven and cftt& with his'' 
presence f The presetitie 
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jcrcat^res affects our senses, and our senses 
give us the knowledge of their presence; 
which hath different kinds of induoncu 
upoh us; Ipve, joy, sorrow, restraint, 
encouragement, reverence'- However, 
this influence is not immediately from 
our senses, but from that knowledge. 
Thus suppose a person neither to sec nor 
i^ar another, nor to know by any of his 
- senses, but yet certainly to know, that 
another was with him; this knowledge 
' suight, and in many eases would, liave 
' one or more of the effects before-men¬ 
tioned, It is therefore not only rcason- 
. able,, but also natural, to be aifected with 
ji prf'sence, though it be not the object of 
our senses ; whether it i»c, or be not, is 
';nicrely an accidental circumstance, which 
needs not conic inlfr) c onsideration ; it is 
the certainty tlsat he is with us, and we 
with him, which hath the influence. AVe 
consider persons thcai as i/rcsent, not only 
when they are within the reach of our 
senses, but also when we are assured l)y 
Uny other moans tliat tfiey an- w ithin such 
anWirness ; nay, if t!ie\' are not, v- e.in 
recall them to our mind, and be itiosed 
tpwarrls them at picsiiit: and must lie,’ 
is so uuich u:o»e Inrimaieiy with us, 
j, tWt in kill! uc lilt- ciitil )iK)\ (• am! /ua v our 
' ^eiug, be thought too distant to be the, 
placet of our amclions? AVe own and 
ftel the foyL'e (»f amiable and worthy 
^Ur.litk's in our fellow-creatures : and ean 
,we be insensible to the contemjdalion of 
.'perfect goodness ? Do we re\« reiue the 
^aduws of greatness here below, are we 
'^Wlicitous about honour and esteem, aiul 
the opinion of the world; Btid shall we 
not feel the same with respect to liim, 
whose arc wisdom and p<jwer in their 
original, who is the Cod uf judgtmnf, 
hy xchom aefions arc XLcighid! 'I’hus 
love,' reference, desire of esteem, ev<‘ry 
•faculty, every affection, tends towards, 
is employed about its nspecli^e ob¬ 
ject, lli common cases : and must the ex- 
;drcise of them be suspended with regard 
to bin^alopo, who i# an object, an infi- 
liitilj^pre than adequate object, to our 
■ mbit exalted faculties; him, of ichom, 

, end through u kom^ and to xih<i?n, are all 
thi’nge 1' 0 

As wc cannot remove from this earth, 
V if fcb^gc our general business on it, so 
can we alter ouj real nature. 


Therefore no exercise di 'die mind can 
be recommended, but <mliff,tke exercise 
of those faculties you are'^nscioos of. 
Religion does not tkmand new Affections, 
but only claims the direction of those yon* 
already have, those affections you daily 
feel: though unhappily confliied 
jrcts, not altogether unsuitable, but 
gether unequal to them. Wc only repre¬ 
sent to you the higher, the adequate ob¬ 
jects of those very faculties and affections. 
I-et the man of ambition go on still to 
consider disgrace as the greatest evil; 
honour, as his chief good. But disgraciit, 
in whoso estimation i honour, in whoSo 
judgment ? This is the only question. 
If shame, and delight in esteem be 
spuken of as real, as any settled*gr^und 
of pain or pleasure; both these must bo 
in proportion to the supposed wisdom and 
wortli of him, by whom we are con¬ 
temned or esteemed. Must it then be 
lliought i nthuiiastical to speak of^a sen¬ 
sibility of this sort, which shall hftve're- 
spcct to an unerring judgment, to infinite 
wisdom; w'lien we are assured this un- 
('iring iudgment, this infinite wisdom 
(leas obseive iipiai our actions? 

It is the same with respect to the love 
of (kxl in tl.o strii:tt ftt and most confined 
soii'-e. Wo only offer and represent tlte 
bighi'.'t obj-. ct of an affection, supposed 
already in your mind. Some degree of 
goodness must be previously supposed: 
this always implies the love of itself, art 
al'ieclion to goodness: the highest, thfe 
a(lc‘(|uate (djeet of this affection, is pei- 
tet,l goodness ; wliicb therefore we are to 
lo\f lui/i all ofir hca/’f, tciih all 'Oufffnoiil, 
(iiid iJth all our strmgfh. “ IMust wc 
“ then, forgetting our own interest, as 
“ it wtre go tail of reirselvcs, anfl loyg 
“ (iod tor his own sake?” No 
forget your own interest, no more ^ d|ft 
of yoursvlves than when you piefor"’:<^fe 
pliioe, one prospect, fhc convcrsati^>w 
one man to that of Another. DoAl'Q^' 
every affection neci ssifrily iinplyi tha|,tl^ 
object of it be itself Ipved ? If it bcf'ikitjf’ 
it is not the object of the affection. Tbu 
may and ought if you can, but it is a 
great mistake to tltink you can love, dr 
fear, or bate any thing, from considcT 
ation that such love or fear dr htw- 
tred may bo a means, of obtaining 
good or avoiding «Vil, But the 
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whether we oy|^t to lo\e God foj his 
siike or for our Owu> being a mere mis¬ 
take m langtege; the rtal question, 
which this IS mistaken for, will, I sup¬ 
pose, be answered by obscrvinj?, that 
the goodness of God already exercised 
towards us, our present dtpcndancc 
u]ida him, and our expect ition ot fu 
ture benefits, ought, andlmvi diiituril 
tcndeifby, to beget m us the affection of 
gratitude, and greater love tow aids linn, 
than the same goodness (xtre iscd tow ards 
others were it only tor this leason, that 
e»ry aflcction is mo\ed in propoition to 
the Sense wi ha\c ot the object <t it, 
aaA we cannot but base a moii li\cly 
sense at goodness, when ixcitistd to¬ 
wards ol^rsches than when« xtn. is« d to 
others. I addid expectation ot lutuu 
benetits, because the giound ot that ex 
pectdtion is pn sent goodness 

Thus Mnyght} Cmd i*- tin intiinl oh 
jectot the severil ilhetiems love, iive- 
rence*, fesr, dc-ne ot ippiebitun loi 
though hi IS impl^ one \it we cannot 
butronsidii him m { uli d iiul diPiunl 
views He l^ in Jiinisi ll one uniloini 
He ing, ind toi e \ i tli s im w i Ik ut 
lanahUtuS't t '•A f tin i >i^ hut 
hw infinite git atm vs, his ominev his 
wisdom aie dilKiint elijiets 1) our 
mind lo w hit h IS to lx idileil, ihit 
irom the ihan_,ts m our own elm liters 
together with his une hinge ill ness we 
cannot but consuhi oiu ihis is ni e 
or less the objects ot his aiquolnlu n, 
and really be so. hoi it he ippiovis 
what Is good, ho t iniiot iniul> li ii 
the UHchautrtable ness ot his nUuie ip 
prove whit is evil llimi imivt iiise 
more various move moiits ot mind, mon 
difidCiU kinds of atlections Vnd tins 
^nfaier vaiiifty also is just and n isonabh 
iiMsuch ciiatuies as we m though it 
itBJpcCts a Being simply one „ooit and 
fiftfefct As some ot these itlietions lu 
most'^artieulailj suitabli to so imperhet 
dRSr^ure as roan, in this ihrrtul state 
in An passing through , so theie miy bi 
iwbci' exercises ot mind, or som ot tlusL 
m highei digioes, oui emplovimnt end 
Happiness- ui 4 st ite ot pertection 
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Co>.sii>CR then our Ignorance, the im.> 
pci lection of our nature, our viftuc aiid 
oui londition mthis worfd, with respect 
to in inimite ly good and just Being, oui^ 
Cl I itoi and (Toviruor, and you will 
see what religious affections of mind am 
most pirticulaily suitable to this moiiai 
state we aie passing through 

though wc ui not affected with any 
thing so strongly, as whit we discern 
with OUI senses, and though om nature 
mil condition rctjuiio, thu we be much^ 
t iktn up ihout sensib^ things, yet oui» 
II ison couvinccs us iHat God is piesenb 
with us, in I wi s(< and feel thceliectsof 
his _,evodncss he is thcietoie the object 
ot sum ic^uds I hi inipeifietion of 
mu virtue jointd with the tonsidtrition 
<t his ibsoluti rcctitiuh oi holiness, will 
s uti peiinit tint pertection of love, 
whith intiiily t ists out all feu, yet 
gjodmssis the ohjettol love to lilena- 
lines who hive any deguc of it tfacin- 
Ivts iml ei nsciousness ol a leal eit-* 
d IV in lo i^ipi VI OUI selves to him, 

I um(I wIth th( considt i etion of his good-? 
lu s IS It quite (xdudts servile dicod 
iml hou >1, so It is jdiinly aieasoiuUe 
^Kiinltoi hope ot Ills favom Neithefi 
t u, n 1 hojx noi love then aia cx- 
(ludi i, ind oil 11 ether of Uksl wiU 
jirev 111 iitoitUng to tht different view•« 
we ll vt (t (lod ind ou Jit t) prev til, ac- 
louli ig 1 1 the ch in tsvve Imdinourown 
ehai u t( 1 1 lu re is ate mpt i ot tnmd made 
iiji ol, Ol vvliieh tollovvs from all thicc, 
le ir lupe, love, name ly, it signation to 
tin divuu will, which is the gcntral 
temp 1 belonging to tins stite which 
uu^lit to he till h ilutii ll ti mil ot out 
niml and heul, nd to bt excieisid at 
jirojut se isoi s mon chstinetly, in acts of 
devotion 

Reugnatum to thcwillot God^ tiie 
whole ut piety it includes in it au that 
IS good, intl Is i source of the most 
settled quiet and composyps of mind* 
1 here IS the gent lal pimc^ of submit* 
St 11 m our natiiio. Man is not socon-s 
stituted as to desire Hungs, and be un¬ 
easy in the want ut them, in j|jwportion 
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to their known value: .many other con¬ 
siderations come in to determine the de¬ 
greed of desire; particularly, whether 
Sie advantage we take a view of, be 
within die sphere of oiir rank. Who 
over felt uneasiness, upon observing any 
of the advantages brute creatures have 
over us ? And yet it is plain they have 
several. It is die same with respect to 
advantages belonging to. creatare.s of a 
superior order. Thus, though wc see a 
thing to be highly valuable, yet that it 
does not belong to our condition of being, 
is snliicient to suspend our desires after it, 
to make os rest satisfied without such ad¬ 
vantage. Now there is just the same 
reason for quiet resignation in the want 
of every thing oq^lly unattainable, and 
out of our rcacn in particular, though 
others of our species be possessed of it. 
All this may be applied to the whole of 
life; to positive inconveniences as well 
as wants; not indeed to the sensations of 
pain and sorrow, but to all the uneasi¬ 
nesses of reflection, murmuring, and 
discontent. 'I’hus is human nature formed 
to compliance, yielding, submission of 
temper. We find the principles of it 
within us; and every one exercises it to¬ 
wards some objects or other; t, c, feels 
it with regard to some persons, and some 
circumstances. Now this is an excellent 
uMindation of a reasonable and religious 
Ihesignarion. Nature teaches and inclines 
ui to take <ip with our lot: the consider¬ 
ation, that the course of things is unal¬ 
terable, a tendency to quiet the mind 
under it, to beget a submission of temper 
to it. But w'hen we can add, that this 
unalterable course is appointed and con¬ 
tinued by infinite wisdom and goodness; 
how absolute should be our submission, 
how intire our trust and dependance ? 

This would reconcile us to our condi¬ 
tion ; prevent all the suiiernumerary 
troubles arising from imagination, distant 
fears, impatience; all uneasiness, c.vcept 
that which necessarily arises from the 
c«rfall|(|ie$ themselves we may be under.. 
How mhny of our cares should wc by 
this means beu di&burthened off Cares 
not {tropcrI||ai?nr owp, bow apt soeVt;r 
they may w to intrude upon us, and we 
io admit them; the onxi^ics of expec- 
liliob, spHeitnde a^dt succe^.^d dis- 
<i>0ointl iint. Which in arlB* hohfe of 


our concern. How opep to every gra¬ 
tification would that mijid. be, which 
was clear of these incumbrances f 
Our resignation to the will of God 
may be said to be perfect, when our will 
is lost and resolved up into his*; when wc 
rest in bis will as our end, as being in 
itself most just, and right, and good. 
And where is the impossibility of such 
an aifection to what fs just, ancf nght, 
and good, such a loyalty of heart to the 
Governor of the universe, as shall pre¬ 
vail over all sinister indirect desires of 
our own f Neither is this at bottom any 
thing more than faith, and honesty, and 
fairness of mind; in a more enlarged 
sense, indeed, than those words are com¬ 
monly used. And as, in compHh .^iscs, 
fear and hope, arid other passions^ are 
raised in us by their rosp<*t'tivc objects: 
so this submission of heart, and soul, 
and mitid, this religious resignation, 
would be as naturally produced by our 
having just conceptions of Almighty God, 
and a real stmsc of bis pre‘>ence with us. 
In how low a <legree soever this temper 
usually prevails amongst men, yet it is u 
temper right in itself: it is what we owe 
to our Creator : it is particularly suitable 
to our mortal eunditum, and what wc 
should endeavour alter for ourown sakesin 
our passage through such :i world as this; 
where is nothing upon which weean rest 
or depend ; notliing but what we arc 
liable to be deceived an<l disappointed in. 
Thus wc might aoiiidint ourselves mtlt 
God, and he af peace. I’his is piety 
and religion in the strictest stmse, consi¬ 
dered as an habit of mind ; an habitual 
sense of God’s presence with us; being 
affected towards him, as present, in titc 
manner his superior nature requim fr^lp 
such a creature as man; this is to 9 ^ 
‘with God. 

Little more need be sJcVl of di;ivo{^ ' 
or religious worship, than that iti| mi> 
temper exerted into act. Thcnatfir^'fl 
it consists in the actual exercise of tho|a 
affections towards God, which are sup¬ 
posed habitual in good men. He is al¬ 
ways equally present with us; bqt 
arc so much taken up wkh 
things, , that Lo, he goetk hy us, and we 
see Aim not : he,passeth on^alsOf ht^'ke 
perceive him not. (Job, jx. H.^ 
totion is rctirahient,' fxiim thn 
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has made, to him ii&Mie: it is tp with> 
draw from the avocations of Sense, to 
employ our attention wholly upon him, 
as upon an object actually present, to 
yieid ourselves Up to the influence of the 
Divine prcscuce, and to give full scope to 
the aifecUons of gratitude, love, reve> 
verence, trust, and dcpcndance; of 
which Inhnltc power, wisdom, and good¬ 
ness, is the natural and only adequate 
object. We may apply to the whole of 
devotion those words of the son of Si- 
rach, fVhen mu glorify tht Lord, exalt 
Aim as much as you can ; for even yet 
tcill he far exceed: and when you exalt 
him,, put forth all your strength, and 
be not weary ; for you can never go far 
enough, (i^pcius. xliii. 30.) Our most 
raised alSsctions of every kind cannot but 
fall short and be disproportionate, when 
an infinite Being is the object of them. 

This is the highest exercise and em¬ 
ployment niiml, that a creature is ca¬ 
pable of. As this divine, service and 
w'orship is itself absolutely due to God, 
so also is it necessary inonler to a further 
end, to keep alive upon our minds a 
sense of his authority, asensc that in our 
ordinary behaviour amongst men we act 
under him as our governor and judge. 

Thus you see tiie temper of mind re¬ 
specting God, which is particularly suit¬ 
able to a stafe of imperfection ; to crea¬ 
tures in a progress of being towards 
somewhat further. 

Suppose now this .something further 
attained; that we were arrived at it: what 
a pcrci^ption will it be, to sec, and know, 
and feel, tiiet oUr trust was not vain, our 
dependance nut groundless I That the 
issue, event, and consummation, came 
out such as fully to justify and answer 
that roi^atlon ? If the obscure view of 
the divine perfection, which we have hi 
this world, ought in just consequence to 
begel M e^irc resignation; what will this 
resig^iwon be exalted info, when we shall 
ssef^ to fate, and know as we are 
kat^f ' if we cannot form any distinct 
naoM of that perfecticn of the love 
God; which casts out aU feat t of that 
eiQoj^iiient c# him, which will be the 
.h^l^ioeiM of good men hereafter} the 
^wi^ei^on of our warns aOd capMuitiet 
of hs^pinen,* and that be wiB be m 
^ BMiat font m 


instead of such dhtia^ conc^tion of tfie 
paitictttar hiqipineM itsetf. 

Letus dien supp^ a maw eatinl^ 
dis^age^ from l^MUMia awd [deasttri» 
sitting down alone and at ioicure, to re¬ 
flect upon himself and hk own cooditioa 
of being, lie would immediitteix 
that he was by no means tomplets of 
himself, but totally fnstiflSeinit for bis 
own h^piness. Gae may venture tO 
affirm, that every man hiUh felt thi% 
whether he hath again reflected upon it 
or not. It is fooling this deficiency, that 
they are unsatisfi^ with diernsrivei, 
which makes men look oat for assistance 
from abroad j and which has ^v^ rise 
to various kinds of amusements^ 'altO|^ 
ther needless any otherwise than aS they 
serve to fill up the blank spaces of time, 
and so hinder their feeling this deficiency, 
and being uneasy with themselves. Now, 
if these external things we take up with, 
were really an adequate supply ta this. 
deficiency of human nature, if by their 
moans oiir capacities and desires were all 
satisfied and filled up; then it might be* 
truly said, that we hi^ found out tiie 
propi't happiness of man; and so might 
sit down satisfied, and be at rest in the 
enjoyment of it. But if irappean, that 
the amusements, which men usually pass 
their time in, are so far from coming up 
to, or answering our notions and desires 
of, happiness, or good, tlmt they are 
really no more than what they are com¬ 
monly called, somewhat to pass away Uie 
time; t.e. somewhat which serves to 
turn us aside from, and prevent our at¬ 
tending; to, this our internal poverty and 
want} if they serve only, or ehiefly, to 
suspend, instead of satMyifig, our con¬ 
ceptions and desires of happiness { if the 
want remains, and we have found out 
little more Uian barely the means of mak¬ 
ing it less sensible; then are WC still to 
seek for somewhat to be an adequate 
supply to it. It is plain that there is n 
capacity in the natuiu of man, which 
neither riches^ nor honours, ntir s(^ 
su^ gratifications, a«r any thii^ ‘m 
this world; Cmt perfectly fill up orsa« 
tisfy: there is a deeper and more casetr- 
tiid wask; than any of these tMngk tern. 

the sttppW of. Yet surely there is » 
pesrihiliiy of somewhat, which may fill 
vf sdham 
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ivhai^ irf. which jpiuf souls may liid rCsjfc j ’ 
whitfa'jmay be to us that sa* 
jji^actory good iiiquirmfi alter. 

Bift,it caimojfc'be any tbjng’ilfliich is valu¬ 
able,.,oigly as it fends to'somc further end. 
Those werefora who have got this world 
info their hearts, as not to be 
•^le tb consider happiness as 'consisting 
^ »ny Uiing but property and possessions, 
■^ich arc only'valuablfe as the means to 
somewhat else, cannot base the least 
glimpse of the subject before us ; which 
is the end, not the means; the thing it¬ 
self, not somewhat in order to it. But if 
ydto can lay aside that general, confused, 
'uttdetenninate notion of happiness, as 
consisting in such possessions, and fix in 
your thoughts, that it really can consist 
, in notliiiig but in a faculty's having its 
proper object, you w ill clearly see, that 
in thCi coolest way of consideration, 
without either the heat of fanciful enthu¬ 
siasm, or the warmtli of real devotion, 

^ nothing is more certain, tlian that an In¬ 
finite Being may himself be, if he pleases, 
the supply to all the capacities of our 
' nature. All the common enjoyments of 
life, are from the facultic.s he hath cn- 
V dued us with, and the objects he hath 
( made suitable fb them, lie may hiinseit 
be to us infinitelv more than all thes<': !.*■ 

■ may Kc to us all Uiat wo want. As our 
Upuerstanding can contemplate iiscdf, aiid 
our'afiections be cxcrcisetl upon thcin- 
selv'es by reflection, so may each bctni- 
‘ployo-d in tlie same manner upon any 
other mind: and since the Silpreine 
Mind, the Author aiul Cause td all 
things, is the-highest possible oliject »o 
himself, he may be an adequate supply 
to all the faculties of our souls ; a subject 
to our understanding, and an object to 
our aflections. 

Consider then: when w'C shall have 
put off this mortal body, when wc shall 
he div^ted of sensual appetites, and 
those possessions, which arc now tlm 
.means of gratification, shall be. of no 
avmi ; when this restless scene of busi¬ 
ng and vain plcSiures, which now di¬ 
verts us from ourselves, shall be all over; 
wc, our proper sett’, shall still remain : 
we shall still continue the same crcatui es 
wo'arc, with wante to. be supplied, au8^' 
capacities of happiness.- • Wc must have 

fhough not sensi?- 




tivc ‘■'ones f aiid pl^hsurc or. uneasiness 
from our perccplfons', as npty%e have.*" 
There arc certain ide^^,'Mdtich'' we ex¬ 
press by the words, or^^, ' Harmony,' 
}>roportloh, beauty, tlie furmM\ ri^nidvcd • 
from any thing sensual. ,w^4t i's 

there in those intellectual inuig^-, forfljS, 
or ideas, which begets that approbation, 
love, delight, and even rapture, which is 
seen in some persons’ faces Upon Having ' 
those objects present to their minds 1 " 
“ Mere enthusiasm!” Be it ^hat it 
will; ihcrc are objects, works of ' 

and of art, which all mankind have de¬ 
light from, quite distinct from their af¬ 
fording gratification to sensual appetifes; 
and from quite iuiothor view of them, 
th.'ui as being for their interesl(lnd jwrthbf 


advantage. 'I’he ficultiea from wc 

are capable of these pleasures, ahd the 
plo.'isures themselves, are as natural,.and 
as much to be accounted for, as any* sen¬ 
sual appetite whatever, and thA'-piehkuTe 
from its .eratilication. Words ^"bc suce 
are w'aiitmg upon this subject td'Say, ' 
that eM'iy thing of grace ana^beauty 
throughout the whole ot'fij^ture,‘'every 
thing excellent and amiablc'^tpred in 4d- 
lereuily lower degreis bj' the wholq crea¬ 
tion, meet *in the Aviihor and Cause of ‘ 
all iliin'i's; tins is an .ine(juatc,- Efhd per- 
hap« II iproper w.ay of spci^ingi^of the 
Divine N:iture: but it is n^iiew that 
ab■^olu^■ rectitude, the porfecti^ATbeing, 
nui't be in all .^enies, and in rv'^y re¬ 
spect, the highest object to the mifid. 

In this world it is only the effects of 
wisdom and powir and greatn^ which 
we discern; it is not impdsSlnk’, that 
lioreatter the qualities themselves in the 
Supreme. Being may be the immediute 
object of contemplation. W’ha^hiaiing 
wonders are opened to view by l atg im - 
lirovemcnts! W'hat an obje*ctH»^^10|tii- 
verse to a creature, if there be 
who can comprolicnd its system“ 
nuist be an infmitejy hijbef * 

the understanding, tt? view the sclje^jpCpf 
it in that mind, which imijccted, * 
fore its- foundations were laid.^ ! 
surely WchaVe raeaningtotbe wor^^wj|iqn^* 
we speak eff goin^ further 
ing, not only; this'system itt'his;, 
• but tW'wisdom ariS, hitclligcntftif’ *' 

, from Whence '‘it proceeded. ' 

‘ may be said oF power. “ B6t 'sijft' 
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dom and power ajje not G^d, jjg ha ^ 
fi, {]yp|wMui Bein^; the Divine 
iturc o^ay Aijrefore be a further object to 
the un^OTbhuadingl It ia lnolKing .lo ob- 
a^'e.that. ^r. senses five us hut an im- 
peWeet .Iga^lpdge of thiugseffects' 
’tbemselyes** we knew tliem thorough- 
Jy, wm^^ivc us but ijnpcrfcet notions 
of •\Wsdom and power;, much l<«>s of 
'•his^heingj.'in whom they resi<le., I am 
not spiaKlijg ol.aay fanciful notion of 
seeinjii all things in God ; })ul only 
representing to you, how much an 
higllbr, object to the understanding ah 
infinite iUniig himself is, than the 
tilings, which he has made; and this 
^js no'^^iore than saying, that the Cre- 
ittof is' .yipcrior to the works of his 

ha^di|; ^ 

Titts/^ina}' be illustrated by li low cx- 
ampl^is Suppose a inachiiu'., the sight of 
which won id rai-e, and discoveiies in its 
copj^r^y^ce gratify, our curiosity; the 
.real i^j^ight, in this case, would aiise 
frpj^‘% being the i fleet of .skill ami con- 
trivant^; . 'iiiis skill in tiie mind of the 
artp!^f would lie an idglifr olijccl, if we 
Inid.any senses or w.iss to discern it. 
for, observe, the coiitemplalion of ihi'l 
principle, faculty, «»r pover, which 
prod'ijfed any i-lii-ct, must l.’f. an luglu r 
exercise of .the umltrstanding, than the 
contbmplaiion of the ctl’ect itself’. 'J lie 
caH^e..|ffvst he an higher iiiijtet to the 
miUfi thmi the effi'ct. 

But.whoiwer consitleis th.^lincily what 
tlie-delight of kimwledge i^, will see 
reason to be satisfied that if cannot be 
thec^^f good of nrin ; all this, as it is 
applicable, so it was luentiomd with re¬ 
gard to the attribute of goofliu ss. 1 say, 
goodness. Our being and all our en- 
joynitsnfci are tiie etlocts <>t it : Just men 
|i!fs^''it$ re.semlduiice : hut how little do 
i.O^\j^pw of the original, of what it is 
iitfis^? Iteeall wliat was> bcfoii* nb- 
concerning the affection to moral 
^^l^irnctcrs; which^ in I»ow low a di- 
noevcr, yet is plainly natural to man, 
iaiidsthe most e.M’ellent parr of lus na¬ 
ture i suppose rills hnprou'd, as it may 
be unproved, to any degrei- wliatevt'r, in 
the ipirits of j Hit mm wade pcrject; 
and then suppOiA that they had a real 
view of that riguteoHmeHs -which is an 


prighteomws i ot] the con- 


of tjje Divii;^^ Will to tl^t hw 
trvihf in which the. morallattribut®/of 
God consist^ , o? t^t,,gqodne^‘;-i^J';tbb 

SoVwei'gh hB^ wgA |ayh 

universe: Bd4>^h^ wii)[hc true Of. 'm 
good men, hpi^aAor^., a c^^csiovishese 
of haviiig an int^rc^t, in wW’ar»^ 
contemplating; suppose theniihhih. to 
say, 7'Ais God is pur Gad 
pi'cr: would they then.he any .tongtoefo 
seek for what was their chief happiiv^, 
their Anal good ? Could the utoro^ 
stretch of. their capacities JoQk iSgrthht^? 
Would not infinite perfect goodnesa b« 
their very end, the last end and object of 
tlieir affections ; beyond which thhy 
could neither have, nor desire; ,, 

which they could not .form u wis^.dr.l 
thought , • ' : ■ 

Consider wherein that presence of ’« 
fiieud coiisisls,. which has often so strong 
an effect, as wholly to {Xissess t||C mind*-. 
and entirely suspend all other,affections 
and regards ; and which itself afiurds thj|r, 
liighc.-^t satisfaction and enjoyment, 
is wilinn reiicJi of thg senses. Now, as 
our capacities ,of perception, improve, w*.,.^ 
sliall have., porhajis by some faculty., 
ciiiiivly iu;w, a perception of ■ God’s pri^ ^ 
suiiee with us in a nearer and stricter 
way; since it is certain he is more hti 
liiiiately j)re.sent with Us than any thing 
else can In'. Proof of the existence .ana 
jire.scnce of any thing is quitp diffcrci^tir 
I’rom tlie immediate pen.'eption, the con.-i^ 
sciimsm-^.s of if. What then will be 
joy of heart, which his presence, and 
the light of his countenance, wlio.is tha 
life of the universe, will inspire good 
men with, when they shall have a'sen- 
.s.'uioii, that lie is the su.stainer of their 
bt ing, that they exist in him ; when 
they shall feel his influence to cheer, and 
enliven, and support, their frame, in a 
manner of which we have now no con¬ 
ception ? He will be, in a literal 
sense, their strength and their portion 
for ever. 

• When we speak of things so much 
above our comprehension, as theca^loy-f 
ment and liappinhss of a futbre -state, 
doubtlc.ss it behoves us to speak with all 
modesty and distrust of ourselves. But 
the Scripture represents tiie happiness 
of that state under the notions of seeing 
God, seeing hi^i'es he is, knami^' 
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4r»iAiK>«M, 4 mi4 Hektg face ta fxee. 
TlMae words ar« net general or nnde* 
tirmine*, but exjpress a particular d«s 
. tomiiMte hanpineas. Jipa I will be 
bold to tay, that no^ng con account for, 
or ccuno up to these expressions, but 
only, tliis, that God himself will be an 
object to our faculties, that he himself 
tatil be our happiness ; as distinguished 
ftom the onjoyments of the present 
slate, which seem to arise, not in)ffle< 
diateiy ftom him, but from the ob¬ 
jects he has adapted to give us de¬ 
light. 

To conclude; Let us suj^se a per¬ 
son tirsd with care and sorrow, aud the 
repetition of vain delights which lill up 
the round of- life ; sensible that every 
thing here below in its best estate i» al- 
i logetiiac vanity. Suppose him to feel 
I- that deficiency of human nature,, before 
), taken tfbtice of^ aQ4 to be convinced 
that aJone was the adequate sup- 
-ply to it; whiu could be more applicable 
'■^M> a goc^ man, in this state mind ; 
.^or better express his present wants and 
i'^^tant' hopes; his passage through this 
l^world asa process towards, a state of 
[fwfac^Ga; them the following passages 
m the davotioneof the royal Prophet ? 
Hiey are plauily in an higher and more 
Moper. sense iqppUcable to tfab, than they 


f arieen of thee. My Jtesh and my 
eart failefk ; but God is .the etrep^fh 
of my hearty and my yortion for ever. 
Like as the hart desireth the watery 
brooks, so longeth my sout after ^ee, 
0 God. My sout is etthfl^ for 
yea, even fbr the living '0^: 'wa^ 
shall I coma to appear before him T 
How exceUent is thy loving-kindness, 
G God / and the children oj men shall 
put their trust under the shadow of thy 
wings. They shall be satisfied the 
plenteousness of thy houj^e: and^thou 
shalt give them drink of thy plecuures, 
as out of the river. For with -thee is 
the well if life: and in thy light sha^ 
we see light. Blessed is the man whom 
thou choosest, and receivesl^fjlpito thee, 
he shall dwell in thy court, aniLlMl be 
satisfied with the pleasures of thy house, 
even if thy holy temple. • messed is the 
people, O Lord, that can rejoice in thee ; 
they shall walk in the light if ctmn- ^ 
tenance. 7’heir delight shall be daily 
in thy name, and in thy righfeousness 
shall they make their boast .Jfpr tkou 
art'theory of their stretch :~and in 
thy loving-^ndness they shw'be exalted* 
As for me, I will behold thy presente 
in righteousness : aud when.! awake up 
sfter thy likeness, /' shall be sSdisfi^ 
with it. Thou shalt shew me the path of 

■as y •. a a .a y a* 




:smend if all perfection* Whom haoe joy, and at thy right hand thert.ss glea^ 
Jt in heaven hut thee? And there is sure for evermore* 
upon earih that I desire in com- 
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In discoursing to you on these words, 
the plain and fatniliur use 1 would lieg 
leave to make of them, sliall be only this, 
to shew you the wisdom of this rfsoliitinn, 
of holding fast our integrity, and mwor 
letting it go, upon any prospeet or temp¬ 
tation wliatsoe^cr. 

Had tlu'' great exainjde of ])jili»‘nre and 
fidelity been gi\en us in these htose un- 
s<.’ttled tunes of ours, men, ttislead of 
imitating the steaduuss, \vunl<l havt- 
laughed, 1 am afraid, at tlie inipi>li('\ f.f 
his pril^ipies, 'ihev fooh would )ia\e 
cou!itciJ/iii life madnt s.'^, (Wisd.v. 4..'.ami 
wotiderefl what he lueani by 'er.iHg f/.n/ 
for /towg'/rf, and still r« /iii< 

#//, when he found liiinselt’ so ver\ ill t ii- 
touragoJ for it. 

1 would not vvillin'ily be thought to 
speak unchavitabK of tlie .ige and eoun- 
try we li\e in, but I luartily wi h we 
were less able to justify the severity ot 
tliis ivllection. For w hat, alas ! ts be¬ 
come of those old anli<juateil notions of 
honour and c'onscienee, ot virtue and re¬ 
ligion, so justly exU'lled in th»‘ writings 
uf the heathens, and so cmim’ntly con¬ 
spicuous ill the sutK-iiiigs of lli«’ Chris¬ 
tians.^ f doubt, upon i(U|uiry it will be 
fpund, that we liave little more than the 
iwinie and tlie profiS'.ioit of them alive 
Vnotig us : here and there perhaps we 
may meet with an honest wi-ll-tne:uuiig 
Ukui. who shall dare upon otcasion siij] 
tp speak and suti'er for them ; but the 
<<rafty and the cuntnug, and the great 
pretenders to tin wisdom of this world, 
iuivelong sitae exploded tluan, and taken 
up a more convenient set of princijiles in 
their room. They, good men, to givi- 
them their due, can be as faithful to tbeir 
CJod, as dutiful to their prince, and as lio- 
ncst to their neighbour, usooe would wi-il' 
them, as long as tlieiv is nothiug to be 
lost, us long as there is miy thing to be 
got by being so. They , good ('hristiaiis, 
can come to (.hurcli to-day for a good 
place, anti witli every whit as good a con¬ 
science go aiul betray that church to-mor¬ 
row tor a better. 'Fo favour a design, 
they can be loud, and warm, amt stickle 
. lor this or lliat religion, and when they 
have no further occasion for it, as easily 
bring themselves to shake hands with all: 
they never trouble themselves with eonsi- 
dering what K virtuous, but what is >afe; 


influenced in their actions by no other 
principle but tliehoptsof advantage, of 
the fears of inconvenience, and ready to 
stand about with the first fair wind that 
shall promise but to carry them on with, 
success, and bring them again with 
.safety. ^ 

It tliis now p)e the wisdom nf iiiif 
n o; id, as ronlident and u.s popular as it 
IS, It will bi- found upf'ii impiiry to be 
(n/t /\n)li.\/ni(\\< with (.iod. (i Cor. iii. 
Id.) 'Flic way, which (ukI hath pointed 
out, wlurel»y we iii.iy arrive at happi¬ 
ness, IS (|uiie o])posite to this; the track.s 
and foot-tep.''of our duty are all along a^ 
plain and as legible as we can wish ; aud 
if we will but follow them, will lead uson 
as strait .md as direct ;i path as we can 
go. .So that the very vviiulings and turn¬ 
ings, tlirougli which unfaithfulness wan'- 
(K rs, aic enough to vonvinct'us, that ij 
mistakes itscoiiiset, and instead of carry¬ 
ing us, as it pietemls, a shorter w’ay, i;» 
losing sight apace <if happines.s, and in- 
s«.-nsil)ly making t»n to misery. 

And how indeed can these men possi¬ 
bly fail of being in the Svrong, when the 
very first step they advance proceeds 
upon mistake } And their mistake is 
ifiis ; they falsely divide their duty from 
their interest, the two things in the world 
of all others most .strictly iii.separable. 
i’or it IS as t erfaiu as the appointment of 
(b)d, and the nature uf the. tliing itself 
can mako it, tliat every man is so far 
hapjiy a.s he is vnttioiis, and miserable as 
he IS vicious. I pon this foundation it 
is, that the happiness of Gm! liinlsrlf 
is c.'UKeivcd t(> stand ; f<ir could we but 
suppose it jtossiblo for that iniluite Being 
to deciine but never so little tnmi ihosr 
eternal rules of ]ioiiiies.s and etjiiity. 
which h<‘ steadily ]mr.sues, (io<l hiinteif 
would from iliat very instant immediately 
cease to be happy, and begin to be mt- 
S4’ruble. I lad the devil himself hut held 
fast his integrity, he had bwii happy 
still ; nor can he ever destroy lht‘ iiappk- 
ncBS of man, but by pi‘niiiH<ling him tu 
that by w hich he lost his own. (iikI ma} 
sometinu’s safer him to put forth hji 
hand, and to touch all .'’t we have, 
(Job, i 2.); he may conau. a our fami¬ 
lies, aud plunder our estates, and tor¬ 
ment our bodies; all this we find he 
did to holy Job ; but then (his was (he 
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vk'orit ami the ulmost he could do. Ami prosperity itself can never make us 


what, ulas ! is all this to the torfejture 
of a good ctnwcience, and th(‘ lo-s» of 
<ntr integrity ? If we keep hut masters 
still of these, in spite, of any outward 
oainmitiesj^'hich cun botall us, wo may 
still make a shift to li^ toleriii)ly easy, 
we may be sure we ^n never be i*\- 
iremoly miseiwble under lliem ; nay, it is 
our own fault ((.*0, if v>eats* nut in many 
respects consuJeral>ly the belter fi>i'ih«-m. 
But if ever we.should bo uiiliap]iily per- 
vuadi'd, upon what account soe\er, to hi 
these go, out case is lie'-pcr.tte ; w*- li.m: 
made t)nrselv»‘s as coinidetel)- ini.scniid<- 
as the devil liiinsell laii wish ils ; uc 
leave omselves naked and e.\pose«l to liie 
ncverts-t of his cruelliis, and wlial is 
worst of all, wc have lost llie only 
in theworld that can .snve '.o makelliem 
toler;djle. And therefore il i.s, liiat (.Jod, 
who has made *0 sme [novisiou tor oiir 
hajipiness, iliat we have noi)ody bnionr- 
selvcs to thank il we are iniseiable, luitii 
given us a more some possts»ion ot oiir 
integrity, than of any one tlnna: in ibe 
world besides, rtuit we can eall onr i>v\n. 
Other things he halli ielt ns the iincei tain 
masters of; btit tin- ii'i* »'i onr inno- 
cency, but tlie sali.sfav lion ot .i g<tod con¬ 
science, are c>senlial to onr happincs-, 
and lliereJove. always in onr power: our 
integrity is that belter p.nt,wliit li maybe 
tbaiuloiud by cowaidiie, or given up by 
treachery, but can never, by tlownrigiii 
violence, hr tuLrn jnnn n*. (Luke, .\. 
M.) 

And therefore the wisdom of resolving 
to Indd it last and never to li-l it go, 
will abundantly appear, as from seve¬ 
ral other considerations i might ineii- 
tion, so moie especially Iroin these that 
follow ; 

I'irst, llecanse in parting with our in- 
K-grity we let go llnil withonL v\l',i(ii 
prosperity ilsv If can never make ns 
happy. 

.Secondly, Because vve lei g<» ihat 
which, being oiu’o.gone, ailiiitioii needs 
must reudei- us iiisnpporuhly iiiiser- 
abie. 

And ^ j^dy, We let go that whndi 
alone can avail Us in llied.iy ot juclg- 
tiieut. 

• And first, I say. iii paitiug with our 
h)f»|;rity,-w« let go that without wliieli 


happy. 

I am apt to believe, there is not any 
one mistake about the matters of ruligiuu 
has «lone It more real disservice, than 
that which men so very frequently’ run 
into, conceiniiig the seeming happiness 
of the wicked in lliis life. How many 
false e.sci ptions against Providence, and 
discoiirageiiienls from virtue, hasitsomc- 
iimes stalled in I he licst of men? How 
often does It slugger tlie holiest man, and 
make him almost repent of his .^tegrity, 
ainl begin to tliink wit|| the psalmist, that 
Jir hath rlriiUM'l In. hrari in iitin^ and 
■.ij.'iJii <! his /irinth in ianarenc^, when he 
*<’> A the un»oiltii tas a soiiietinn's happens) 
m Miih pi'usjjiiiti/f (Psal. Ixxiii. 13 .) 
It is tru<‘ indeed, aii<! must nut be denied, 
tiuil as to ilie outward advantages of tliis 
life. Us riches, its power, ils honours, 
;i:id tile like, fitiongli, by tlie way, intc- 
giily is generally observed to bid fairosl 
tor ilit'in,) yet they ate not so stiictly ap- 
|>iopiiated to the virtuous only, but that 
(toil does sojiietiiues sutler tiiiin to be- 
loine tlie iidic-iilauce. of folly, and the rc- 
(oinpetue of vice. But even in this 
seeming eipudity of his dislnhutioils' to 
l!ie vvnked ami the good, (iod, vve may 
oi.siive, has imide a very sensible dis* 
tiii'tioii, an<{ done abundantly enough to 
jusiiiv' (lie conduit of Ids providence,and 
the wisdom of onr integrity. Both of 
them. It Is true, l^butii the wicked and 
the good;, may b« equally rich, and lu> 
nourafde, and mighty in ilie world ; but 
llu n both can newer ho equally happy; 
(lod punishes ilie wicked witli those’ very 
blessings he admits him to piiriake ot, 
and li» make his piusj-.eiity itself a eiirsct 
to liiin, denies Inin, in Ids anger, tliu 
powerol enjoying it. Tor wh;il enjoy¬ 
ment, alas! I an the wiikil ev\ 1 taste 
in the law 11 ss aeinn-ilicas >>: piosj'eroiis 
liallil, 01 sUi les't'd Vjobliee Fi f f tlaf 
tJui-'iril' s.jiijii the psalmist; />eeif"ve of ftit: 
tuo^OfJi, ut I'hrr hr ti.au < againtt 

t.h- iiii tlini'. I I’s. .\A\is..; Xivcrgiiidge 
liiiu ilie rise of Ids iiouour.s, nor tin* in- 
crea-e of his e.state ; if lluy were twi*e 
as laige and as iiiaiiy as they aie, he a- 
nundanily tlcscivesthi m all ; never fear, 
the man iia-i paid for them to purpose, 
and for ought vve know, undone iiimsidf 
by the pmvliase. I’eihaps he ba.s le- 
Jv k -J 
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noiincfil Ivis God, or dissi-mlilt'j^ liis rrli- 
gioii; it iiuiy be v*ld Ids loimtrv, 

oi’ botrayod Ids master Idr tliem ; per¬ 
haps he iiiisboi'ii <loinn nutldii" el^e these 
l«aii\ _\ears, bill pliiiidci iiig the fatherless, 
and oppressiti:; rhe widow. 

And now may we not tairlysisk him, 
'J'o Tihal pitrji'if-i' u'lis nil this waste ? 
fMatl.'xMi. S.) 'Ihis last jrn'parable 
f,\peiue (>f lioiunir and eonsiienco, and 
whatever else is tiuly valuable? And 
what has he -iot after all ihi'. mielily la¬ 
bour tinful itidiislry, but the ]ilea- 
sure tit last of a]»peaiin«' to be hajjpy, 
mid the pain of beinu really iniser- 
al)le ? <f 

Eh; j/«n/therefoio(,'>avs theW iso Man') 
the i>h>ni of the siuii<i\ for fhou laio\t.- 
t»t not w/iol shall he his end, (Eeclus. 
ix. 11.); nav, thou knovvesl not so imieli 
as how it fares at jnesent with h'lii. In 
l\if sight of the u».iiw l^Wisil. iii. i.) he 
seems to be iiappy ; they stand i”;iu>rani- 
ly e.'iyinLt *tt the brij>htue«.s his figure, 
and never suspeot all the while the mise¬ 
ries it eonc'eals ; they see him only in 
his be'-t liitht, and in his » asy hours, when 
his pleasun*s or his conniany are amusing 
him, or when business iliviits him Irom 
pivving cm liiniself. lUil eouhl they but 
follow him into tilt' agonies of his relire- 
nunt, and iheic behohl the wretched 
creature accusing, condeinidiig, and tor- 
nientiiig himself, ever jealous ot disco¬ 
very, and afr.ild of punishment, they 
Would pity and l.iinoiit him heartily, riot- 
withsLwidiiig all hib splendor and his jol¬ 
lify, and begin ti* think with Solomon, 
that (if this be the joy ot sinners! dieii 
hitter i\ a little Ti i'h right! oi/s/h ss, than 
great revenues r.ilinjiit right (Eiov. \vi. 
S); better to '.vaiulcr about tiom house 
to house, an honest cheerlul pilgrim, 
without so miieh as bread to eat. ora place 
where to rest our weaiy lie.id, than t.> 
■«lee]i, and sutfeil in the dv.illi/ig;s of an- 
■*-ig/iftvusr)eis, 

.\nd how should tho thought of this 
make every honest man, tthe poorest man 
amongst us, if he but honest,) how, 1 
say, should it make him hless himself, 
and his integnlv', and resolve with holy 
Job to hold it fast, UTid ntier h t it go, 
and think liimseU, as he really is. infi¬ 
nitely^ more hajipy w ifli the little that he 
h.is, tjn*n the ivigodl V oa.-s over be, i/t thi. 


abundanec of the things that he posses- 
seth : if it is but little that he has, he en¬ 
joys that little fearless and secure; fear¬ 
less ol any injuries from others, becaase 
he nt-ver knew vvhat it was to practise 
any, and semire of IJis p^videuce, vvh<^ 
rmetk for the rj^teovs,\nd hath plea- 
sife ill the pr^^eriti/ if his servants. 
(l’'.aliii, xiv. y.--~xx,\v. 27-—ii.) But as 

for the ungodly, it is not so with them. 
I lit hi reitjincs if the ivicAed (says the 
NN’ise .Man) Mere is trouhlc (l*rov. xv. 6.) 
'I’he tears of the f<itherles.s, and the cla¬ 
mours of the injured, are continually 
disputing hi-i dtle, and disturbing his pos- 
ses'-ion. lie will ho ever and anon n- 
fieeting, hv)vv utifairly he came by what 
he lias, and how easily he may lose it. 
Fiery one lie meets with, he naturally 
MKpeets of the same treacherous designs 
he himself is guihy of, and funeics they 
me lontiiving how to revenge the puhlic, 
and make ivpiisuls on him. As for God 
and his providence, he never thinks on 
ihi’in, but witli honor and amazemcMit; 
for how can he exiicct Cod should lung 
secure iiiin in those ^xissessious he has 
oblamed in dctiaiicc of his laws, and by 
the assistance of his cnemu's, and whicli 
he had neither the modesty to ask of 
him, nor thr gratitude to thank him 
fur ? 

.And-here I dare appeal to tlic greatest, 
and tlie best paid sinner of them all, and 
for once will venture to uilmit his evi¬ 
dence. Let iiim tell us, if he cun, he 
vvJio has been so. long trading W'ilh th» 
devil for his inii grity, wliethcr he think!^ 
he ever yet did give him a fair cciuivalent 
for it. Vv lien ti ii he ever reaji .so great 
advantiigefrom ii, a^ not a thousand liineti 
sinee to repent Jiimof his bargain ? How 
olte.i, it the trut) were known, and how 
heartily has he wished, that every body 
had their own, and he the pe.ue of his 
conscience again ? Or lastly, let hita 
tell us, if he cun, what one good day 
he remembers to have seen, wnce h« 
foolishly ]>arl.ed with the pleasures of his 
innoccncy? N<i; without these, it is 
impossible he should bo happy: heaven 
itself, could a man be supposed to go 
guilty thither, would never make him so. 
And ii tiiis be then the case; if thost 
few, who let go a good conscience at 
their own price, and the best tho 
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can afforrl to "i\e tlinn, »f they yet 
no better har^in than this to braj; of, 
what a wn'tohixi uucotnfortabU*. I'nt- must 
fliose poor creatures make, wbi> st'll 
their intcgr'ityj'or nou!*/if, and take no 
tnomey for (Ps, xliv. 10.) If rlu* 
riches, and the honours||and the best as¬ 
signments tlie devil can make ns, arc 
themselves but punishments, { h<.i>e the 
disgraces and the miseries he geruTaliy 
pays us in, will pass upon noixxly for 
ve?’y desirahje enconrag< ments. Rut 
this cons’deration will more nalnrally 
fall umler th'* sec^md h(>ad 1 i)roj>os» il lo 
speak to ; which was, 

Thar, in p'liting wiilj oiir integiits , we 
let go that which, being onve gone, alHlc- 
tion needs must render ns i.isnjtporlublv 
tnis< Table. 

There is not any tiling in tiie life oi 
man he may with so i "ich (l■l'lai!ltv «ii - 
pend upon, as a share in tlic' tre.it-les 
that inseparably aecoiiipaiiy it. Ami (o 
hear the coinp'.i'iif, meii eicry hour 
e*f the day iii.'il iiig on ibis suliji vt, ora 
would really lelin • tlaie was no one 
truth in the world tlieyaiv iiion’ expeii- 
nii'iifally roininceii f't. And V‘b alas! 
how very few afif)iie llmin do we sr-,> 
make any prosision at all for that, wincli 
all are scnstiile that nobody can avoid, m- 
however, not that we.e ami that ^ale ftro- 
vision which alone inay be de[)f ndeil on 
for service and sujijiou f As long astlu’ 
world runs smoothly on theii side, on 
tiiey travel, thonghtli '•j.-nid set luv, jicvi-t 
coiisidoimg, that though il is fair andsim- 
shim* now, the weather ‘ *011 may rliaiige. 
and astoimthey little dream of bo-ak 
suddenly upon them. 'i'u'-h, .say the 
fools to themselves, in their \ iiui security, 
it’C shall wwr In' cast dmirt, f/irre s/itll 
m harm hrtppai nnfo i/v(l's. ti); they 
think, they an' siifliek'iitly pwnnlcd with 
shelter and rein-at; tliey liase been a hing 
timestr^’figthening Ihcmschcs in l/ifnatl- 
titude vf iluir richr$^ in the number of 
their dejiendants, and the interest of their 
alliances. Rut, alas ! no sooner do the 
rains descend, and \\\e. ihmds come, timl 
the vinds begin to blow and heat upo/i 
r/im, vii. 2!*.) but these blind pro¬ 

jectors to their sorrow find, tiial tlwy 
have all this while been workingoii a false 
li/Undation, and fortifying on the sand. 
Whereas the wise and tke hoaesl man, 
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who Imild-. upon the sure foundations of 
his own integrity, slaiul.s unshakiu and 
.secure. 'liu rains may desccn<l, the 
lioods may come, the w inds tuay blow 
.md lieai upon him, but the bottom he 
leans upon i.“ sound and-goml, and will 
hear the i< v«Test stress of wind and wea¬ 
ther. A/dietions may dash atid spend 
theinseK!'s upon him, but his hopeand 
his cruilidenee (like the rock it is 
imilt upon) not he rejnoved but 

sfttiidelh fast f 01 ex(r. (Ps. cxxv. 1.) 

'J'liis, .lob Ill Ids jirospeiity wa^appily 
aware of. ami delayed not to innki.t provi¬ 
sion lorn aecouhiigly. The most llou- 
ii'-hiiigof I'i', fo. tunes could ijever make 
him lorgH that tlicy were slippi'iy and 
umcrl.'in ; tliat a time might come, when 
ins rjeho.s would I'y away, his glory va- 
nivii, .md his iViemls ^or^!lke him; and 
iheiclori' he wisely lieliiought liiinseif lo 
ni.ike suie of one ; one .b'iuid he knew 
lie bad, a con^ciente T mean, well as- 
fured of Its iMlegiils. which had never 
ba.'( iy d.ut' red iiiin in iii- pro«j)(Tily,and 
w;:s tlie more nniiki'ls then lore to for¬ 
sake liimiii adver-ity. Tins therelbiM lie 
resobed/o he'd Ju^f, ojiiJiii,er lit ii 
.'\nd !)ow smm ilid he li\e lo make 
tri.i! of thi^ fiii n(lsln[), and bless (he 
chtiice tiial liad ro happily secured it ! 
I’or in the tlay ol thai distresN which so 
surprisingly bel’el him, when Ins iieigh- 
boius ami Ills kindred, ami liisot,/,’ fami¬ 
liar jen n as in uhom he Iru-^tid, fonsook 
him hr'stily and lied, this faitliluliy ac- 
t'ompaliied him into die worst of fortunes, 
and woiiderfully supported him under 
them; then the b/esMn;r itf him that xaus 
nadn to perish euine sea\onnhlp upon 
him, heeaitse he hiui di lixered the poor 
\ihcn he u'ud, (.loh, .v.si.v. ],).) the f.i- 
thfi'lesv, and liim dial liad mme to help. 
In the until it ade of the sorruxi-'i that he 
had inhtslieini, these < om/m/v still rc~ 
freshed lu-t '•onl, fl’s. ,xciv, jp.) that lie 
had never done any thing diat he know 
of to deseiwc so .severe .1 punishment ; 
had iieier attempted sinfully lo avoiil his 
troubles before they cam<‘, nor luilaw- 
fully to break loose from them afU'r they 
were talleii upon him. .'Vtid therefore 
since his hi art londcmned hint not, he 
woulil still continue to have confidence to- 
leards Cod (I John, iii. 2 l.);*and in 
the hopes of bis merry, and Uie asgurance 
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o( Ills favfittr, Vftit ‘a 'tfh pnhcn^v nU thr 
fiiti/s of his (tppoinfid t'riit, until his 
c/ui>ip,t shouhl cniir 'Jiih, MV. 11.): 
\vlu‘U G»)(i sliOiiid <jii! f j.i.i'i' 11 I'll ;i'l>i I 
.loll (iiifl nil Ins fi'"iilili'', .mil rnirtorf 
him ngitin ajtry the tinir tli.if he li.nl 
him. cxxmi. 1 .) nnd for 

the juars \ehrifin lu' had suU'nid fttl- 
versitu. (I’sai. \i . l.^.) 

Thr spn if hi ii num, w illi llicsc iTtln’- 
tioDs Id Mijtpi’il II, iiili a ilir.ii «:i\ 
li(M.i;d> susliinuiia In.^ in/inni/n t, and 
(.irry hi,^. 1.11 thrditj:li this'.Imri vaK-of 
ini'and inisi'ry, .md tlir sliadow oi' di'atli 
ilM'lf, Mlili fdlllliirt .li d sov-lllit^ . lilit 
(T uDiiti'li'il spirit tOii I'rai / (I’rov. 
viiii. i 1 -.) Will'll that whicli alone can 
Us any ((Miitoii, itself i'. cnmlDit- 
less; when die deiil lias assaulted iis, 
aikI our (iod loi'sahdi us, and imr o'.vii 
minds the mean while write bittei ihi.i^s 
Ati-iinst US ; wiieii i\eiy stroke w-.- feel, 
carries in it tlie maiks of .i |im’ishiiieiit ; 
nnd the repm.ii lies of sin ; and w<'!ia\e 
hardly so tniu li as the reineiiihraiu e of 
any fine ^ood action we lia\e done, to 
reiiesh our droo|)ino s|.trils ; what can 
Mist.iin a nnin o|ipre'sed with tlu'se sor 
rows, and tirtiiiajiiled with suih ”iiets^ 
Anri \i't how li^ht are tlic'c sot rows, 
h.iw' lasvare tl.ese t^iiefs, nndt i .ill llw 
emits iiiiseiii's ol iile. if (orn[i.iied with 
those a woiiiaI''d spirit fi l ls w in ti il.-itii 
Slid piilonntil look it in tlie fair! How 
wilt liic 111 tn, .) itli he lliink. Ii. have 
himself, wl'in In- /-t/v hi.i snul itrinr 
n>^h unto InH, mill thr pilin', nl iln/th 
C« t hoi.I upon .'ill,, * ■ I'sal. Iswvm. ; 

\Viiat would h.' nov» oiv..-lor the >u|ipoits 
r.t that iiitco'itv, w hi, 1 . oner' l,e inioltt 
have ke|>t, hut win. h ih'n in' wa.itoiiK 
prostituted to a liisi, oi s,|i 11 ji, r-d to <i 
passioii r What Would he now ^i\e |.;r 
the r omfortsof that l.mli v.h.-Ii, it may 
he, lie li.is Ion.1 ;'i lenounceii toi tnipu- 
nity, or ilissenihiid lor [inKrineiilr 
(Psalm xvi. I.t.; I’.ijlii i .. f mus tlicn in 
hlb sii'ht will he the ill ;>tll ol ( lOrl’', 
saints, and the pains of then niaityidom 
Itself desirtilde H-wv will he w is!i a 
thousand and a thoiis.'iiid tiines. that he 
had died like one ol tin sc, foi the testi¬ 
mony of a .rood toMscti'iiee, rather lit.in 
ihiis have I’.vpired inrh rMictoinie fs ol a 
hati one ? 1 ie then .shoiili! have had the 

IighteonsiM'Ss ol his eaiise, and lh«' pre¬ 


sence of his (ioil, and the assuninCe of 
Ins leward, to support and comfort him. 
And, () ! what a hlcsscd confidence, 
wind an iiiisliaken set urity will these 
refri'shmcnts pivo us at our departuR* 
lienee! 'rhen, when.wet^valk tlirouj^h 
the aloommess of-i death itself, even then 
to Jrar no iiil ! (P'al. xxiii.) Then tr> 
he aide to look h.itk on the world we are 
about io leave, and with a satisfaction 
ii'il altoi;elhf'r unlike M that of its Cre.a- 
lor, to .see that all that we have done in 
its };<)od, ftlen. i.) iinthinr; that we have 
done in it is iinpardonahly wicked ; 
then to he ahle to say unto Cfod with 
oiir departini' hreath, and with good llc- 
/('kiali’s luitnhle eonfiileiire. lirnieinber 
no:,. O iioni, I hesrci'h fher, hoxc I 
Inr, f \rfil{eil hrl'orr thcr in truth, and 
r.ith n pt i l'ri't hfort, and hnxe done that 
■.Jiii/i tv r^oiid in fhi/ .''iffht (Isaiah, 
\.\.\\ Ml. ; I s.ay, if tluie be any 
thin^in this world e.in deseive a serious 
wisli, it i. a eoiiscience alw'ays thu* 
prcp.in (I to leave it; and .since Co'd and 
our inioiintv are our best and our last 
sujipoits, lioth in liie and in death, that 
lie w ill never siitfer Us, for anv ple;isure.s 
(iflile, f'lranv p.iinsot de.itli, lota!! irom 

I nil. 

I’i'it ihii’dU and ! istlv, lie that lets go 
111', inti'^iitv, ji.iiis with llial wiiich 
.il.iiie (;i;i av.iii Inm in the day of lU.!/- 
ini’iii 

\iid iuiiei'd It I'u le wi re imllung in 
nnv’ .vt the toreniiiio corisiil."rations to 
evince llie neecssitv'of lesolvm^ to Imld 

II list, tl.i, one lonsi.l 'iMtioii .ilonc, es- 
cl'isive ol all .'.''hers, were iiOtmd.inilyi 
‘ii'iii I' lit I'lir li' us now allow the di.- 
hoiif't prison as inaiivi'nd as greatad- 
v aniagcs .IS evei any man could \»'l |'.ro- 
p .' c to hiinsiif, 1'..! many moiv, <ioiI 
I nows, fh.in ever any yet could find hy 
1)11110 so . we will .siiptiose his villajiiies 
for once (which yet they' never were) in- 
t.iliihly si'cure .f secrecy and sticn ss ; 
'.\e will load h m with as many ill-gi.iten 
lionouijv and est.lies, as avarice and ain- 
hition itself can wish for ; vve will give 
him too, upon the .siipposal, that wliicli 

III reality he is utlci ly iiii ap.ihle of, the 
power of enjoying a]j tins without dis- 
turh.uice or remorse, aiid of living as 
pleasantly, and of dying as easily, as 
much lionrstei men can do without 
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ihom; why, truly all this put togcilwu- 
will amount to a very fair provision for 
the short stay we an* to make in tins lift-; 
but then it is a provision for this hfe 
only. What preparation (if a man may 
ask him) has Ao tool been all tin’s while 
a>inaking for*eternity ? lie that is so 
dexterous at striking iii with every piti¬ 
ful advantage, and derlining i veiy little 
inconvrniente in his wav, has lie I)een 
wise enough, with all j)is eumniig to 
secure eternal iia|)piiiesK ' Has he bein 
careful enough, with all his caiitioii, to 
avoid etenial misery? Ji he lias tint, 
(jod knows, he lias been plotting ainl 
contriving, and taking iibuiniaiin' of 
pains, to very little juirpose. roi,aIas ! 
our great and final interest lies otii in 
another country, aiul heyond tin* grave; 
and it is the grossest misapplying of our 
consideration imaginable, to eontrise 
only how we shall ruh on the few day-, 
and months, ami yaro v*e iiave to live, 
and never once to betliink onivehes 
what will at last become of us, and in 
what contiition w«‘ sh.ill subsist foi 
ever ^ 

Now whatever hojvs a man inav have 
of currying on an intt rest in this woild, 
by aetmg (ontraryto bis duty, no man, 

I daresay, w.is ever weak eiKinj'b lomia- 
gine it could be of any s<>ivice to liim in 
aiiottier. Nay, «loes iioi eveiy m.ui\ 
conscience tlin rtly toll him that if will 
not ? I'pon c\<‘iy unlawful aelion he 
commits, does he not imiinslialelv li el a 
regular pmeess eommenee vvithm him r 
and IS he not as certamlv aecustd, eon- 
victed, and coiniemiiv’d upon the spot? 
And happy we! /u-dfir it e ,./// /,<(ir 
this mighty toii'c, ami not hrtvih h mii 
iie<rr/,v, (Psal. xc\. S.) Init iie waine-l by 
its whispers to avoui the thundei in. it will 
one day acvompany it; for, it we will 
ttutheaiken to them now, the time \,ul 
come, when ourcoiiMieneeswill l.i In aid 
by m whether we will oi no; when irw 


devil shall join in charging home the evi¬ 
dence, fllid Clod himself appear to con¬ 
firm the senlenee. And then shall all 
the celcbralofl arts of dissimulation and 
hypocri-iv be detecttHl and exposer!, and 
lie <lowm in the shame and misery of 
tliosf' that ])raetised them : and the 
stncte-.t hon»“sly he found njvon the vvhol* 
to have been the truest polity. Then, 
hajipv they ! who instead of ]iiirchasing 
uiiv iliiii;’ 111 this lile at the hazard of 
th( ir ->0111, weie id td to lose even life 
Itself, tli.il they might sav'C it! How 
bold and fearless will they’ staled before 
the <J read liibiiiial, see lire of' being 
titu'l ill t/ii ii- frvi/, 1111 ( 1 1 It’tir ZL'hni thri) 
an JuitgC'l ! (I’siilm, li. 1 ,) How will 
it Iraiispoit them, to hear their innoceney 
V iTidieated. ami tlieirinfegrily proclaimetl, 
and their wisdom applauded in the cal's 
of all men I Willi what jjieasiire then 
will they Uioh hack on the past frnvail 
of t/itir Aoiif, ami he xafi.s/ii'd / (Isaiah, 
liii. 1 1 .') on ;ill til'* little harilsliips and 
diseoiiragiiueiits they have met with 
hv re below, in tin- cause <d afflicted 
viitnc, ami of pei-ecnted truth! "Ami 
how will fht’v bless the tormenfs, and th« 
death itseli", tli.it at fJist lias brouiiht tbem, 
tbrough-o light a trial, ton; incoiiceiv- 
.'ilile an liajipim ss ! Jn the eiies of men 
I lit If -.in pum.sUnl, and t/uir depart are 
lias fuktnf'nt rum tv t\Visd.iii. f.) : but 
no.v are they iiuiahered •adh the cftil- 
drea of (rod, ami their lot rv atnon^.tf 
fii\ \aiiit\ * (chap. V. .■».) w heie, luiving 
Iieen a litth* eliaslisv'd, tliev sliall be 
greatly It warded ; wliei'i' (lod himself 
shall gr.-u K'lisly eondeseend to bid them 
weltome to tbeir happiness, and in tik’se 
Iiausporiiiig woitls, ai om e a 'ktiowletlge 
ami u itMiipem e their integrity- Jl'dJ 
aaiii gi'id a'l.l tiiilhlul .vt rt u;;? ; 

!hvi< ‘art hnn < ait i; id in a feze tiling.', / 

1 i!.'tr/i.'.i f/!,< ndit tn 11 mam/ t/i,i,g'i : 

mil) r/ui'i lilt,I tie j,,i/ vt thy hard 
{ N'atl. > \ v. J1 .j 
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SERMON LXXXIIf. 


By Ricni\nr> Nn^Tov, 1).D. 
foumlorand Principal (if Hort- 
forJ (Jxl'orcl. 

Oil Pationro. 

liUKF, .wi. 10. 

tn your patience powos ye your sculst 

Our, blessed Saviour having, from the 
.Sth \trse of this cliaptfr, foretold tlu- 
destruction of the temple and city (U Je¬ 
rusalem ; and from the 12th emnnerated 
to liis disciples the several oviU they 
should nndergt», iiefore lhi.-> should come 
to pass; as that wen should lat/ hands 
on them, and pcrsn'ute them, di liwriti^ 
them up to the st/nago^ucs, and into 
prisOHS, being hrought before kings and 
rulers for Ins name's sake : that thci/ 
should he bctra>;ed both bn parents, and 
brethren, and kins folks, and friends, and 
that some of thru) should be put to death ; 
he conclmlcs with «n assurance, that 
there should not an hair of their head 
perish : and with an exhortation to them 
to possess in the mean time thi ir souls in 
p itience. In pour patience possess )/e 
your souls. 

From tliosi* words thus sp'iken by our 
blessed Saviour, I .shall discourse to you 
concerning the duty of patience, under 
those alhiction'* to which we arc ail ex¬ 
posed, and for the hearing of vvliich, 
when we meet with them, we ought to 
be so prepared, that how many, and 
how great soever they l»e, how suddenly 
soever they come, upon Us, and how long 
soever they stay with us, we may possess 
our souls in patience. 

In treating this subject, I shall con¬ 
sider, 

I. What Christian patience is^ and 
wherein it consists. 

II. I shall endeavour to shew what 
motives there arc to induce us to the 
practice of this duty. 

III. I shall lay before you some con¬ 
siderations, some rules, by which this 


virtue, this art of patience, if !• 
so call it, may be most eflcctually 
quired. 

I. Then I am to shew what iir 
meant by patience, and wherein it con-* 
si«!ts. 

Patience, then (a.$ far as it is a duty)* 
I take to be a moderation of grief under 
alHictions. 

'Po grieve under aftliclions, is natural 
to us, and cannot lie avoided by us ; but 
tliat this grief keep within its due bounds; 
that it do not break out into c.^cess ; that 
it be not di'proportioned lo the occasions 
of it; that it be confined within those 
rules which reason and religion prescribe; 
that it lx* not inoitliiiutc cither as to its 
nieasuit; or its continuance, is the work 
of that patience, in which we arc required 
to possess our souls. 

Sometimes, the loss of what is plea- 
•sant, and the fear of wliat is hurtful to 
O'-, affect us with an irregular grief. 
Our concern on llicst,* occasions hath 
often so strong an influence upon us, 
as to disturb our reason, and to make 
us even disregard our religion, rather than 
not indulge our passion. 

Sometimes, theinjurieswe receive from 
our neighbour affect tis with an immode¬ 
rate grief, and make us resent them too 
keenly, and pursue our revenge of them 
too warmly. 

Sometimes, again, the evils we suffer, 
considered asthc allotments of Providence, 
affect us w'itli an unwarrantable grief, and 
make us n'pine against the Almighty, 
and murmur at that justice which pu«« 
nishes our sins according lo their desert; 
nay, even at that goodness which pu¬ 
nishes them much less than thty de¬ 
serve. 

And since these .re the evil effects of 
i.iimodcrate grief, as to ourselves, to our 
brethren, and to Almighty God, the bet* 
ter to shew you, wherein patience cM^thie 
mmieration of grief consists, 1 shftU ex-' 
plain it according to these three several 
respects. And, 

1. I shall shew, what this moderation 
of grief is, with reference to ourselves ; 
and what influence it ought to have upon 
us in the government of our passions; in 
which respect, patience is tlic sama with 
what we. usually call constancy, or Chrit- 
lian fbititude. 
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2. I shall consider it, with relation to 
our ncijiThboiirs; or how vre ouf^ht to bear 
the injuries we receive from them. Pa* 
timcft, in this view of it, is the same with 
Christian medkness. 

3. I shall consider it in repanl to Gotl; 
or how we ou^ht to behave ourselves to* 
wards him under those aftlictions which he 
is pleased to visit us withal. I'atience, in 
this rcsiMct, is the same with ('liriMian re¬ 
signation. 

1. I am to shew, what this motl'.Tntion 
of grief is, in refenmee to oursehes; or 
what intluonce it ought to have upon us 
in the government of our passions. In 
which respect, paticner is the same with 
what we usually call conslanc)', or Chris* 
tian fortitude. 

When we define patienct to be a mode¬ 
ration of grief uikIit aftlictions, A\e sup¬ 
pose it lawful for us to be sensible of the 
evils we suffer. 

Insensibility- under .afilitiions((jfwhich, 
as it is very uncommon, and rather af¬ 
fected than real in those who pretend to 
it, much m^ds not be, said) lies as wide 
from moderation on the fine side, as ex¬ 
cess of grief doth on (he otiicr. it is not 
so usual to 1)C too little, as it is to be too 
much grieved under the calamities that 
befall us: but he who is too little, is as 
far from true patience, becansi* he is as 
far from niorieration, as he who is too 
much afflicted with the evils imikT which 
he labours. Moderation doth not consist 
in a total unooncernedness about the ob¬ 
ject wc ara to shew vmr moderation in > 
but in proportioning our concern to 
the object wc arc concerncfl about. So 
that k is -as possi'l>lo for us to fall 
shoiit of a due mean as to go be- 
yopd k. 

Not to be grieved at the calamities 
which befiill ourselves is unnatural, and 
inconsistmt with that self-love v\hich is 
the first princi[fie of all our actions, and 
inseparable from us. Not to be con¬ 
cerned at the calamities which befall 
wlher men, is ill-natured, and contrary to 
that great precept of our Saviour, which 
enjoins us to love our neighbour a.s our¬ 
selves. 

ft is as much the duty of a Christian 
tb tveepiToHA tkem thit wetp, as to rc- 
Jmee uitk iktm that rejoice. Some 
thereard'Indtffi' who tell us, that when 


the Apostle bids us arep ibit/i them that 
weep, he doth not prescribe to us the af¬ 
fection of grief, but the cfiects of it, as 
good counsel, assistance, and the like : 
but certainly he bids us weep with them 
that wei’p, m the same sense as he bids 
us to/r;oicc it'tV// them that rejoice. If 
the internal atfirtion is commanded or 
allovtcd in the one rase, why not in the 
otlier ? Our Saviviur, when he savf 
Mtirp weepiu", and the Jews aUo wcejt' 
iitp-, over the grave of Lazarus, groaned 
in the spit it, and wua troubled, and 
vrpt. llcre, wiis tlie iiU(‘rnal affection 
<d' grief, as well as the outward indica¬ 
tion of it. Onr Saviour felt that inward 
pain which he outwardly expressed. He 
grna/ird in kit spirit, and was trou 
bled, before his sorrow brake forth in 
tears. This paasion of grief had cer¬ 
tainly never been lodged witiiin us, if 
it was never to have been ex'ercised by 
us. Our Creator luul not made us liable 
to so many occasloiis of sorrow, if it 
were unlawful for us, upon any occasion, 
to be sorrowful. He made us subject-to 
this pa-osioii, no doubt, that being grieved 
at those things which wen' not good for 
us, we might erukavour to avoid the 
tilings whicli were thu*- .accoinp.inicd 
with griif; that, being tenderly affectrd 
with objects of compassion, wc might 
he forcibly excit«*d to ndieve those whom 
we were ilius, by a natural sympathy, 
obliged to pity ; (hat sorrow might be a 
pimi'shmeiU lov our past sins; and conse- 
(piently promote our amendment for the 
time to come; that it should Iw the effect 
of our repentance, and thewfore the cause 
of our conversion. 

To justify this passion from any im¬ 
putation of guilt, nothing more needs to 
be said. Nothing can he s.-vid more to 
the purpose, than what h.ath been al¬ 
ready intimated : that our blessed Savi- 
our, who was free from all sin, having 
assumed our nature, was acqvamted with 
grief; and Ix'aring our iniquities, was 
emphatically a man of sorrows. 

lie it therefore supptwerl, that grief ia 
allowable, if kept within its due bounds : 
and let us now proceed to shew, wiiat 
those bounds arc. 

Now, in order to set the proper boun¬ 
daries to this passion, which ia so apt to 
exceed; to slicw how fur a man may be 
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sriovcd, and 3 ,’ct possess hts soul in pa¬ 
tience ; it is necessary to take notice, 
that the cause of our »rief o»f;lit to be 
warrantable, and that our Rrief ou^ht to 
be proportionate to that cause. 

Now the warrantable occasion of ^rief 
is the loss {»f some jjood which we have 
reason to be ph'asc'd with; or the acces¬ 
sion of some e\il, which we are with 
good reason averse to. 

Amongst those things, therefore, the 
loss of which may innoc'ently be deplor¬ 
ed by us, and justly affect us witli gric'f, 
wc may reckon the goods of toriuni', so 
far at {oast ns this loss deprives Us of the 
power of doing good ; or of tin- neces¬ 
saries or comforts of life ; or as it may 
pxposc us to the temptation of retrieving 
them by unlawful means; or of repair¬ 
ing our fortunes at the hazard and ex- 
pence of our precious souls. 

Wc may also be innocently grieved ; 
We cannot, perhaps with innocence, hut 
be grieved at the loss of friends, as they 
■were linked to us by the tics of nature 
and blood ; and much more, as they 
were by their society, their counsels, and 
their examples, instrumental to our vir¬ 
tue and to our happinc'is ; as they were 
agreeable companioas, who made our 
passage through this troublesome world 
more easy and delightful to us ; and as 
lh«y were useful gmde-s, who pointed out 
to us the way, and led us, as it wore, 
by the hand, to those paths th.it might 
bring us to everlasting life. 

But, above all, national calamities, and 
those particularly which endanger our 
religion, ought, in a more especial man¬ 
ner, to afi'ect us with grief. 'I'luis, good 
old Eli hc«rd the sad news of the death 
of his sons, and of the defeat of the 
Israelites, though not without gricA yet 
without sinking under the weight of it. 
but when he was told that the ark of 
God was taken, he fell down backwards, 
and iis neck brake, and he died. 

To shew what ought to be the precise 
measure of our grief, in proportion to 
those several evils which afflict us, would 
be endless. It may suffice to lay down 
this general rule, that no concern should 
fever be so violent upon any occasion, 
b'eiw just and how great soever, as to 
Ifejkfe away the use, or hinder the free 
-operations of our reason. 


Wc ought not, therefore, under our 
afflictions, to suffer ourselves to be tran- 
sportcil; to refuse comfort; to be indus¬ 
trious to improve our sorrow, and to 
troasmv up heaviness to our souls; to 
dwell upon our affliction, and, by a 
.<tr.'inge unaccountable indulgence of our 
.'trief, to pass from one fond unca.sy 
thought to another, till, by a great deal 
ot misplaced diligence, wc work our¬ 
selves up to an unmanly softness, to an 
unwariMiitable dijection of mind, to a 
total oppression of spirits. 

ought, on the contrary, to oppose 
and resist this passion in its first rise; 
and to bear up againsi it when wc find 
it growing upon us; to be deaf to its 
demands of our attention; and to quit 
the .sul>ject that begins to be uneasy, 
before it comes to be intolerable. So 
that our sorrow, though it move u.s, 
shall not wholly possess us ; though it 
atl'cct us, shall not overwhelm us; though 
heai'inrss viatj endure for a night, but 
Joi/, that joy which arises from the 
comfort of having sot the grievous mat¬ 
ter right in our own minds, shall come 

in the morninn. 

But we .shall not discharge this duty 
of Chii.'-tian fortitude as wc ought, nor 
possess our souls in patience, to the 
degree required hy our great Master, 
barely by keeping the mastery over our 
jvassion of grief, and by the use of our 
reason so far, as th.it the anguish of pre¬ 
sent afllictions doth not transport u.s; 
unless we do moreover so fortify our 
minds against distant evils, that the pros¬ 
pect of future ealamities may not make 
us swerve from our duty. 

Tor the effect of immoderate grief un¬ 
der iiffliction.s, doth not only .shew itself 
in depriving us of * he succours of reason, 
wliii.st wc are under the pressun- of a ca¬ 
lamity which at present lies heavy upon 
us; but also in templing us to despair 
and distrust; to unsteadiness and waver¬ 
ing in the laitli; to the desertion of that 
truth, and to the neglect of that duty^ 
which expose us to those evils so unw'cl- 
comc to human nature. . 

Now the virtue, which alone can pre¬ 
vent these evil effects of our immoderate 
grief, founded in the terrible apprehen¬ 
sion of distant evils, or, in other words, 
of our weakness and pusillanimity, U 
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that fortitude whidi wc- are now n*coni- 
incndiiig; whereby we Ribolve well, and 
are steadv to our residulious; whereby 
w'c r<‘5ist the soft insinuation^ of si-nse 
from w'ithin, and the subtle t‘(Uitiiyarices 
of a dm-itful wicked w(*iUl fioiii Aviili- 
out; by which we are so supported, as 
that neilher the frowns of adviTse for¬ 
tune shall be able to terrify us, nor tlie 
threats of insultitiji (lowei lorce u* into a 
compliance with any thing wliidt we 
know to b(> sinliil; nor any pros|)e( t of 
danger tnake le: di sett that triitli^ wliieh 
we acknowledge ourselves botnul to nmin- 
tain. 

In the strength f>f this ('hri-;tian grace, 
though the waves of persecution do ort all 
rides beat upon vis, we sliull stand like a 
joek, unmoved and unshaken. 

It was from this noble prim ij»!e. tliat 
St. I’anl was enab'nsl to make that luavc 
cliallengeand declaraliou. wliivh we read 
in his (•pisth'‘to the lloinans . /I7/n .'/n/// 
separate us Jrain the hue o/' C/iri\{ ' 
Shall tribulation, or (liilrea, or pci ye- 
cution, or famine, or nahiilncsi, or pent, 
or s'Aord} Is up, tit all ihci't t/lira's a r 
are mure than i tuiijiieroi i, through i,nn 
that loretl us. I'm I am piiwiiailul, 
that neither ileath^ nor life, nor auu,i/s, 
no) pn/uipalifies, nor poicri t, nor thinms 
presfut, n'-r fhiii!>-> to emm ; nor licip;iil, 
nor ifcpiht nor am/ ot^ei ti‘ it tin, i/iafl 
be able to 'ijairafc ir, (rom ihi lo\e o/ 
(I’oii, n'/i’Cii IS III C/iii'-t ,h sus our l.ot'l 

Having ti.iis far'‘iKleavcnred to shew, 
wherein patience or niotleratiori of gnet 
consists witli ix'-peft to ourselves, 1 shall 
proceed, in liie 

Sev ond jiLice, to sIk'w moie hrietly, 
wh'it it IS in relation to onr iiei'ihbour-,. 
or liovv we ought to bear tin iij|urii.'.s we 
reesive from men ; in which «ense jia- 
tii'iice is the same with (-hristian meek¬ 
ness. 

Now it is the proper work ofpatienee, 
in this view of it, to |iossess our mitids 
with these considerations : 'I'liat our sins 
Mt'serve greufi'r severities, than any which 
God sufl'ers evil men to inlliet upon us. 
That if (Jod thinks tit, he cun, and will 
do right to Ins servams who are oppress¬ 
ed ; hut tliat we, are not always commis¬ 
sioned to do this right to ourselves. That 
therefore wc are obliged to take care, that 
tbti passion of grid, under the injuries 


m 

wo receive, dotli not transport ns to any 
unlawful act, or forbidden dcsin* of re¬ 
venge. 'I'll at we are not at liberty so 
much as to curse the Chaldeans and 
Sal'cans, tliough they fall upon our o.\en 
ami our asso, tliougii the)' destroy our 
children and our .servants : because the 
same (iod who thinks fit to bring upon 
us such afllictions, doth also think fit 
to make use of such instruments to exe¬ 
cute ills wi-e, and holy, and righU'oiM 
purpoii'f:. 'riinf we are neither proper 
mieipu’lers of the iiijuries wo receive, 
nor jiropiT judges of the returns which 
are to be made to tlunu. 'I'hat .wc are 
too jiartial to estimate the measures of 
each with that equity and justice w» 
ought, 'riiat w<- arc apt to use a double 
vvi ight and a double measure, in trying 
the greatness of those evils which others 
do to 11 -, .uifl which we do to other?. 
.\nd that vengeance lieing what we know 
not liovv lo use arigliT. we irius*. leave it 
to him to whom it belongs; and who 
kno'v> how to (li-piMise it, wirh the ex- 
acte-i weight and measure. And, lastJy,- 
that we are, by the precepts of evange- 
iii'al meekness, enjoined not only to be 
.s/ir.i to ari^er ; not only to bi' upon our 
guard that we he not too far fiansjvortod 
bv it. but even to pni) tor them who 
d.espitc'luliv use ns ; to bless them that 
eiii'se ns ; to do good to them that hate 
us ; ami to be so fur from being over- 
come of fViV, a- to b<' conquerors in 
till-«(iiii!iei with wicked and unrea.son- 
ahle in'.’i), and to oxerenme exul with 
gOOfl. 

'i'llns our Ide.-sed Saviour, when he 
liad endiiied all the insolence and deri¬ 
sion, all tile indignities and affronts, all 
the outrages and seorn that could possibly 
he ofVcied to the very worst of men ; and 
was led to sulVer a death in its own 
tialure the most painful: in its duration 
the most lingering; in the opinion of men 
the most ignominious ; in the estimate of 
the divine law the most accursed ; in the 
mid-t of lii.s agoniisi, vvliilsl the sense of 
them was the most pungent, acute, and 
afHictive, cried out, lather forgive them; 
for thep l.no'x not what they do. 

.\n(i thus, in imitation of him, that 
holy martyr, whv> first trod in those 
bloody stops, which tills liCadar and Cap¬ 
tain of our Salvation had just before 
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marked out lor liis followers to trace, 
■mhcti he WHS Ktoised, knelt tloxm mil 
Clo shew his carne'-tuess,) erinl xeith a 
loud loice, Lord^ tih/ not thif, sin to 
their eharjfe. 

And what the church lias niudu the 
subject of our pniyt rs, ought also to he 
the object of our cndtaMJurs; that, in all 
etir sudin.igs here upon oartli, for the 
sake of a good conscience (upon \\ Inch 
account only we can stifltr from tlie 
hands of men, jf ue sufl'er a^ ('lui.>-tiaiis), 
wc may l<-arn by these exainph’s to 
bless our perM'Cutors, coii'.iderin", t/i/i! 
tf'u'hrn tr tlo ud!, and su[f'fr for if, 
•u'e take it latienth/ ; tins is ueei'iilulde 
rJfi Ood. Tor e\cn /irmnito nerr ~ur 
called: hccavsc Chri/^t also siitfcrnl /nr 
Vi, leaxing i,i' an exnivpU timl lec .should 
folloxe kis steps : xihn did no situ n-i(/ur 
xeas guile found in his nmuth . xeho, 
vehen Ac nas rex tied, rixdtd not unaiv, 
xchen ke sujfertd, he threalemd not ; 
but committed himself to him that judg- 
eth righteouslp. 

I shall now proceed. In 

The third an<l last place, to shew what 
patience or moderation of grief is, win ii 
consideiTtl with rrlatiou lo (hid; or how 
we ought to deineaii onrs(l\e.s towards 
him, under those afilielions which he is 
pleased to visit us with ; whieh is the 
duty of patience taken in tin- smui'seiist; 
with submission to tiod’.s will. <ir resig¬ 
nation. 

And here the criminal ethet" of im¬ 
moderate. grief octasioned by alilietiniis, 
aco a proud and irnwtrtiit bclia'.icui tin¬ 
der the hand of the .Miitighty ; inipious 
and unworthy thoughts of hi*! gloiious 
Majesty; daring and contcinjUuoii-s re¬ 
flections up<in his wisdom and prm idtiice. 
for though nature will bt very apt to 
plead for the reasonableness of a mote 
than ordinary concern under nioie than 
ordinary pressures; yet .iCs’ording to the 
example of our blessed Saviour, even 
whilst wr tremble at the prospect of what 
we are going to endure; whilst we ar¬ 
dently desire the removal of the bitter 
cup> are with him also to pray, that 
the will of our Father, not our own will, 
done. 

We are'to look forward, and to wait 
for the inheritance of the promises; and 
caking an impartial view of heavenly and 
earthly things, arc to shew, by a clieeriul 


resignation, that our expectations arc not 
confine<l to the narrow' compass of this 
world. Wc arc to consider our afflictions 
not only in themselves, in which regard 
they may appear frightful ami insufler- 
ablc, but also in their consequences, 
which may make lijem appear not only 
lolerublo, luit even de.»irable. 

We, are (o recollect whai we have 
learnt from the word of God, that thougli 
no ehasttiling for the present scemcih 
to be logo us, but grie,ous; neverthe¬ 
less, {ij'tri ward it yieldeth the pcaceahlr 
fruit if righteousness, unto them xckich' 
are exercised thereby. 

Wc art: to weigh iuii»pri*S( nt sufferings, 
and our future hopes, in the balance of 
the sisuetu.iry ; and examining them by 
this true standard, we sliall tind, that the 
Jlghtne^< tif the one hears no proportion 
at all to tin: weight «d' the other. Tor 
our light afl/etioii, which is but for a 
moment, uorlccth for us a far more cx- 
rtcding and eternal xt eight of glory : 
while xvr look not at the things "which 
m e seen or felt, hut at the things which 
are not seen : for the things which are 
seen, and the jiains w liich arc felt, are 
timporal; hut the things ufiieh arc not 
seen, anti tho pleasures which arc not 
jyol felt, but which shall hareafter Le 
eiijoyeil by all those who submit them- 
■scItos with patient t! to the chastLscinents 
of (Jotl, are efrnuil. 

There is no sin more unworthy of a 
man, or more unhccomirg tif a ('hristian, 
more contrary to the plain tlictutcs of 
natural icason.or to the whole tenor and 
design of bupen.atural reveUtitni, than 
murmuring ami repining at the dispen- 
sution.s tif Providence: and y<3l this is a 
uce, not peculiar to tho jirofligatc and 
prtifane, who blasphemously set t/iiir 
mouth against the heaven i; and xvhosr 
tongue ualketh through the t artk; but 
is, m some measure, to be found .ilsu in 
men of a better character, who have 
some awe of Gotl, luid some sense of 
religion upon their minds. 

'i’hc holy Psalmist, that sweet intlo- 
dious singer of Israel, was not wholly 
exempt from tliis gn^at sin. lie liinisclf 
tells us, that his feet were almost gone ; 
that his steps hud well nigh slipt. Tor 
he VMS esiviovs at the foolish, when he. 
saw the prosperity of the wicked : in- 
sninuch, that lie began to repent of his 
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uwii integrity, ami to say, that he had 
cleansed his' heart in vitin^ and washed 
his hands in innoceiu v. 

Whilst the smart of present sufferings 
is keen and afflictive, men are apt to 
complain that their grioi 'S not tho¬ 
roughly weighed, or their calamities 
laid in the balances together. Nay, 
they have sometitnes the confidence to 
plead their cause with God, and to con¬ 
tend and strive with their Maker, cry¬ 
ing out, 0 Ulut tee knew where we mii^ ht 
Jind him / That we might come eien to 
his seat ! We would order our cause be¬ 
fore him, and fill our mouths with ar¬ 
guments. IVe would know the words 
which he would answer ns, and under¬ 
stand what he would say unto us. 

Vain mortals ! Do tln-y hope to ttrivr 
against him, who gheth not aceounl of 
any of his maliers t fF/io hath tnjoined 
him ids way f Or who can saf unto him, 
what dost *houf IVho art thou, O man, 
that repliest against God I Shalt the 
thing formed say unto him that formed 
it. why hast thou made me, or 'vliy hast, 
thou used me, thus f Hath not the pot¬ 
ter power over the clay, of the tame 
lump to make one lessil unto h- nour, and 
another unto dishonour! J.ef the pot¬ 
sherd strier with the potsherds of the 
earth: hut wo unto him tJiiU .sirivest 
with his Maker. Is he a man as thou 
art, that thou shouldst answer him, and. 
come together or contend with him in 
judgment! Hast tliuu an arm like God! 
Const thou thunder with a t otce like him ! 
Shall mortal inan be more just than God ! 
Shall a man he more pure than his ]\lu- 
kcr ! Is it Jit to say to a king, thou art 
wicked? And to princes, ye are ungodly ! 
How ?nuck less to him, that aecepteth not 
the person of princes, nor regardeth the 
rich more than the poor ? 

Is it not much more fit to humble 
ourselves under the setise of (Jod’s dis¬ 
pleasure; to acknowledge the justice and 
the mercy of his chastisements; to re- 
wan ourselves with reverence and sub- 
mission to the unerring providence of 
God; and to say, even when his imnd 
lies heaviest upon us, Righteous art thou,. 
O Lord, and*-^.'e .jjid upright arc tny 
Judgments / . 

'I'hus have 1 .•tternpted to shew, where¬ 
in jihe duty of patience consists ; what 


its proiH'r work is; how our conduct is 
ty be regnlati-d by it, with res|K*ct to 
ourselves, to our bretliren, and to our 
God. 

I should now proceed in the second 
place t<» consider, what motives there ttiw 
to induce us to the, exercise of this vir¬ 
tue ; and than go on to lay down some 
rules for the attainment of if; but having 
not lime to dispatch these heads, I shall 
notnov* enter upon them, but deffr them 
to another oppetunity. 

S K R M O N LXXXIV. 
r»y Doctor Newtojt. 

On Patience. 

f.OKF, \xi. i 9 . 

Ill y<,ui jiat-'sx-': pusses, yo your smt;* 

In speaking to these words of our bless¬ 
ed Saviour, (who by In', example as well 
as !iy lr» <loctiine was the best teacher 
of paiienee whieh the world ever 'be- 
lield), I pu'posed to sliew, 

I'lisf, Wiiat patience is, and whereta 
it I'onsisls. 

SetNiiull}', What motives then' are that 
may induce us to the practice of thia 
duty. « 

Thirdly, What those rules and methods 
are by which this vijtiu-, this art of pa¬ 
tience, if 1 may so call it, may be most 
effectually acquiri'd. 

What patience is, wherein it consists, 
what are the effects of it, how our con¬ 
duct and demeanour are to be regulated 
by it, in relation to ourselves, to our brw- 
thn;n, and to our God ; with what cou- 
staney and steadiness of mind we ought 
to bear those calamities which we cannot, 
avoiil; with what meekness wc ought to 
suffer those injuries wherewith we ar^ 
loaded by men; with what cheerful re¬ 
signation of mind we ought to submit 
ourselves to the chastisements of God, 
punishing us no more than we dt>scrve, 
or much less than we deserve, for our 
sins; 1 have already shewn. I proceed 
now, in the 

Second place, to propose those mo 
tives that may be most effectual to prevail 
with Ut to the cx^reixof this dqty. 
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'I he most iniportuiil motives to patience 
arc to be well aisumi, 

1 . 'I'liat our atlllctioiis are willed or 
permitted by Clod to bet’all us. 

‘2. 'I'luit they arc intended tor our 
good, 

a. That they are inevitable. 

4. That they are just. 

'I'he li^^t motive to patience u to be 
well assun'd that all the atllictions we 
meet w illi in this world, are w illed or jier- 
niilted by Clod to betall us. 

'1 hat the Creator, as he has an :ilini»h- 
ty power to cusite, so hath he an uiili- 
niited liberty ol'alllieliiig or lelieviiiLt, of 
presen ilig or destroyiiiji, w hut In* has so 
created: tor he ereaud us for himself, 
and for Ins iiwii j^lorv ; and however 
uiir want of humility umUr any calami¬ 
ties may make us apt to imirmiir at the 
wise providence of C«od, and to disimle 
the reiisoiiableiiess and eqtiity of h'- 
proieednijis wuli Ins creatures, that lu- 
vertiieless do Cod what he will, he can 
do us no wronjf; and that not oiilv from 
his «'Seiitial "oodmss, w^iereby he isvlis- 
pos'ed to <lo j;oo(l to all Ins erealuris; 
not only by reason of liis seif-siidicieney 
for his own hajijiiness, wlniehy he js 
«\ein})ted from .my lu-iil, or ttiiiptatjoii 
lo do iis injurs : but monover, l>t(,aise 
fit* hath no numiKi of <d)|i^.in<>ii to us ; 
aiwl where there i.i no ol li^^.iti'.u ihei'* 
can lie no nijusliie. 

'I hese consid'Mation» ofu-n su^j>ct<tt'<! 
to our llioujihts. and duly weijiiied m oar 
Uiiiids, will mulw* ud sciivdile o! ilie ir- 
fesislibh; povser ami '.iiideiuabh* rij^ht 
which Clod h.i'jovir .til the •'•us ol meii, 
«ud ot that I'lAest submiwnoii whu li is 
upon all occasions due truiii mankind 
to him. 

Weshuli, ilierefoie, be vi.-ry euul’ui ol 
our behaviour under those cala’inlies, 
which Clod for wise but unsearcliable 
reasons bath thought fit to atilict Us with ■ 
and shtill think it our duty and our iii- 
icrest, with an humble resn^mitioii ol oui 
own wills, entirely to ac(|uiesce in his. 
\re shall bewan- of reproaching unbound¬ 
ed mercy with seventy, and 'd chare- 
inj^ indefectible holiness with Uie n.'.,Ai- 
tation of hardship and wrono; when v\e 
seriously consider th;it whatsoever we 
enjoy ujxin earth is the boiinliful f^ift 
of Heaven; that from thence w« rcceiu: 


our corn, our nine, and our oil, our 
fruitful iinc. 1 , and our afire bruttehee 
round about our talks. Upon ourpart- 
m_!j with any of these, we shall be in¬ 
duced rathet’ to thank the Almighty, 
who hath peimitted us to enjoy them 
so long; than lo repine at his provi¬ 
dence, because lie .suffei-s ns not to en¬ 
joy them any longer. If \\c heartily 
praised (lod for ihr many and .signal 
beiielits wo receive from him (as wc cer¬ 
tainly should do, were we fully and con¬ 
stantly jiersuadeil that they ilid assur¬ 
edly come trom him), wo should never 
irproaeh him lor those, which after lonj 
enjoyment we return. • 

If wo .sincerely acknowledged, what 
ill words we profess to own, that he lendR 
us w liatever we call ours, reserving al¬ 
ways tlio supnme dominion and right of 
deposing of it to hiueilf, wo should 
never iminiuir vvlun he railed up<m us 
lor hi-< own again. Or if wo fi.^ed ouf 
eyt.s and llioiighrs upon tlio eiijoymonls 
he has left u*, we slumld not be impa- 
ii» lit for the l(<.s.s of tlioso which he has 
depiived us of. 

If, ilieivtiire, he sufieis evil men by 
li.iud or violence to despoil us ot our 
goods, we .shall still lhaiik liiiii for our 
health ami sireiiiitli. If we l.diour under 
the iiiliriiiitics of body, oi the weight ol 
\i'»is, wc* sli.ll! Iilis-' iiiin for the chil¬ 
dren th.st support our age : or if he be- 
leaves us ol our eliddieii, ,iud lets us 
close llicir eyrs, who by the course t>f 
iialuro should rather li.ive dosed ours; 
VI t if he leaves us goo'l ami faithful 
trieuds, fiioiids chat w II U'stify their a^ 
fc-ctJo.i by their coiu'eri tor our dislicsst*, 
and then compassion by thuir as.sisttuic% 
of Us undei It. and will speak comfort*- 
ubio words lo iis, and bear with our 
weak'U'swes, and mini.ster to our relief, 
wc snail still leme.niber his holy name, 
and ni.ignify him foi his gieat mercies t 
or if ho .shall deprive ut> of those also, 
and leave us deslilnto of all worldly com- 
torts, and strip ii.s as naked as we wor« 
born ; yet so long as we know that out 
liedeemer Inrth, :ind can lie. down with 
a-jiuriiiite that he shall stan(l>,at the lat¬ 
ter day upon the r^‘th ,^ kough he slay 
IIS, net will \i'c sti/l tr, , in Aim. 

A second motive t'> patience under 
utllictiun is, that (nut being able to search 
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into the ilt^p and mysterious counsels of 
God, not to discover the ends and pur¬ 
poses which our all-wise Creator has in 
afUictinjj us, we do not know hut they 
may be for our good; nay, that from 
the manifestation of his designs, which 
he in his word has made unlo ii^) we 
have g<x>d n‘asons to be persuaded that 
they are always by him intended for, 
and, by a careful management on our 
parts, may always be subservient to our 
good. 

There is no man that is born into the 
world, but is born to sutler mon‘ or less , 
and the sufferings of some men do so 
much overbalance their enjoyments, that 
if their hopes were coiifiiit'd to this world, 
it were letter for them not to have been 
born ; but since our expectations reach 
farther into another world, it is not <mly 
our advantage to liave lieen liorn, but 
also to sutle r ; and that. 

First, as afflictions are a trial of our 
faith, wlvL‘ie 1 >y we may diseo\er, whellier 
we aix* indeeil most firmly juTsuaded of 
tiiose truths, whiili with oiir lips w«- 
constantly protes'- to belitve. 

For lie, who steiulfastly believei ano¬ 
ther life after this, and is iiiiduul)te< ily 
assured of tutuie liappmes.'- u'lon llie 
pertVirinanee of his ilui} , .II lia\e liis 
mind so ukeii up with thul 1 omfoitable 
and joyful prospicl, that he will li'a\i‘ 
but little loom tor those eross, ;, he iiu ets 
with liere, to make any deep or la'liii,; 
impression upon Inm. lie th.it lielie\es 
there u a rew.tul u'served tor tie- ligli- 
teous ; a bliss more exipiisite, more diii- 
able, more com[)leie, than any g(>od up¬ 
on earth ; which'cannot be tak* ii awav. 
cannot be iiiterrupt»‘d, cannot besti much 
' «s intermitted; winch, contrary u> all 
earthly pU'asiires, sltall l>e grialer in en- 
loyiiielU or possessuni than it was in e\- 
{HX'tation ; and whieli sii.dl >dw.i\, go o.j 
to please, and sliall satisfy wideuir se,l! 
atiiig; must have but a iiie.tu uoiioii ot. 
and consequently must be but Itule at- 
f^'ted with, all worldly enjoyiileuts. Tfie 
posse'saion of these will not elate Ins 
spirits, tior tlie loss thereof sink tlu'iu 
immoderately, 'riiat gooil, in winch lie 
finds 60 many excellent qualities, winch 
are nor to be found in any llniig whiel. 
Jthib world attiirds, w'lll much cheap'-n 
the value of these earthly blessings ; and 


Ul 

whilst he is sc'curc of that incslimuirlc 
reversion, all present eviU will appear 
tolerable to him. 

'I'liis one single thought is the surest 
refuge lor an afflicted .soul to 3y unto; 
and one would think tln re should be 
nothing but the doubt of this could make 
It continue to be aflliclcd. It ij but re- 
llicting upon our future hopes to give 
IIS present ease ; that wliat we suffer is 
but transient; that wliat we sJiall be re- 
vvarded with will be elcriud ; for cer¬ 
tainly vve can never repine at the .scanty 
proportion of pleasure which is measur¬ 
ed out to us here, wliilat we remember 
and think of that place, where there is 
fiiUm-Hs 'if J 01 /. 

liut because the jirospect of a future 
life, can be comfortable to tliosi* only 
who do not iloiibt of their being happy 
in It ; and because none c.in have a ra¬ 
tional and well-grounded assurance of 
tlieir being happy in another world, but 
tleisc who tiavi- led a virtuous andgtxlly 
life here ; it will make us more .sensible 
oi I lie liciiefit of afflictions to reflect 
upon, 

sei-oiul a<lvantage arising fiom them, 
as they do highly promote our virtue. 

I'or a (■our''e of life altogetlier easy anti 
uiiinti rrupled by any misfortunes, 19 apt 
to fielr.iy us into a tiangerous security. 
To be iice from the iiitjispositioiis of 
bod V which otheis undergo ; to be exempt 
from the losses w bi' ii our neighbour su»- 
tiiiiis ; not to meet witli any of liiose di»‘ 
.ip|ioinlnieuts vvlmdi all wbo are about u.s 
liiei't with ; Is apt to iiiakv* i!.s too iiicon- 
sideiati' of the fuluic, and too inucii taken 
lip wiili the ’ne'ciit ; loo proud, and too 
(•..I’l less; too far pre-utiiing upon our 
own streiiaUi. ami loo little sensible uf 
our dependan.e. Win leas soineseasotv* 
abb altli.'tioiis vwmld put us in mind of 
Oiir n.oi la’itj , aini sh/nihl the Miniglily 
‘.i!< li h (.ill Ills haiiil ;;ga!i.sl us, w« 
si'Ould (jUiikly t/.'ii'.vf/. c.v t.i be hui, 

»itn. 

Ill this < asc lliciebiie wi‘ ate not !• 
look upon the atiliCiioiis vshicii (iod Al¬ 
mighty Is jib ased to vi-il us withal, ai 
the result ot his wrath, liutas the ejlect of 
his iiuMw, ai.d ( unseqiieiitly vve ought to 
he .so tar from repining at them, Uiut we. 
should unleignedly thank faiiii, that he 
hath been ph-ased <*t' hi^ graciOHS good 
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to c lioost* tliis way of making a sen- 
aiMc impiV'isioii iijmn tho stiubbornness 
of our hearts, thereby to bring us more 
efiectuaHy to repcntanc<‘. 

A third motive to jiationce under af- 
tlietions, ii, that w<- cuiiiiot avoid the 
calamities which <»od Almighty is 
picasetl to bring upon us ; they are the 
aecret and irresistible determinations of 
his will; and as we liaM* not wisdom 
enougli to foresc'e, or to prevent, what is 
like to befall us; so neitlier have we 
power suflicient to remove, or shake otf, 
what we find sits uneasy upon us. It is 
most a<ivi sable therefore to r<'st satisiied 
u ith our condition, however deplorable 
it may appear, not only because it 
jdeased our Maker to bring us into it, 
not only because it may probably tend 
to our advantage, but because we cannot 
help ourselves. 

I'or whatever we enjoy in this world, 
however pleasant and useful to us, being 
iKit pn>perly our own, because neither is 
it of our own procuring, or in our own 
power to dispose of; and the, truth of 
this being verified, by all that ever befell 
the sons and daughters of affliction; w« 
cannot but be cuiivinced of the extreme 
folly of impatience, since we must needs 
know, tliat Me Lord is kin^, he the earth 
never su unquiet ; that our vain, fruit¬ 
less, impotent struggling^ may provoke 
tiiat almighty power wJiicli we are sure 
never to subdue; that the yoke will no^ 
•it more easy upon our necks, by our in- 
cftectuttl endeavours to shake it off ; but 
that the more fretful we are, the more 
we shall beguiled, and shall encrea->e our 
burden by not bearing patiently, that 
which in itself, and with the sirength 
which (iod would be ready, if a.sked, to 
ifiulue us with, would be supportable to 
us. 

In the. fourth and last place, it will Im'. 
another proper inducement to patience, 
tor us to consider, that the afflictions 
which are brought upon us arc just, and 
what our frequent provoc:Uions of the 
Alniighty do liighly detierve. 

Fie who reflects how oft he has been 
guilty of those sln.s which (Jod detests, 
aud has peremptorily forbidden; how oft 
he has neglccU'd those dutios which (lod 
'delights in, and has with great earncst- 
nesg eqjoitttid : he who looks batjr upon 


his wilful deliberate commission of tlie 
one, nu<l his fiequent supine neglect ot 
the other : he who considers how easily 
he has complied with tiic least temptations 
to be wickad, and how obstinately he Ims 
rcsisteil the most powerful motions of the 
spirit of grace disposing him to holiness 
and virtue : he who compurcs bis uuni- 
bi'rless bad actions with his few good ones, 
and finds, upon tho comparison, such 
aggravations in those as render thriu 
highly deserving of punishment, and such 
abatements in these that they rather wai't 
to be axcused, than merit to be rewarded : 
be who makes these reflections, which 
are very obvious and proper to bo made, 
will not only be satisfied, that God is 
righteous in tho judgments he inflicts 
upon him ; but will also acknowledge, 
that his offences botli in their iiuiiiber and 
in their nature do inightly exceed his af¬ 
flictions. 

AikI if he cariies this consideration a 
little faither, and calls to niiiul, how 
formal and partial his confi'ssioiis of his 
sins have been ; how insincere his ivpeii- 
tance ; how unsteady his resolutions of 
aniendnient; how weak his endeavours 
towards a better life; bow' frequent and 
scandalous hi! relapses to bis former 
VICIOUS courses; be will not complain 
wiieii be is gently afflicted, but will ad¬ 
mire that he is not utteily destroyed. 
ff 'h>/ then should a Hi iHi; man complain f 
A man for the punishment of his sins t 

Having thus far considered the most 
inqiortant motives to induce us to be 
patient under afflictions ; 1 sliall proceed, 
to lay down soiii'“ rules as proper to be 
observed, in urdt; to the attainment of 
patjencc. 

'I’lie /list is, to expect that atiiictiouai. 
will some time or o^her befall us. We 
L'low our state and condition in this 
world. What wc place any pari of our 
iia[)pincss in here, is of very uncertain 
continuance to us. rortuuc cannot raise 
us so high, but envy and malice read) 
us. Riches, which men so eagerly pur¬ 
sue, make themselves wings andjly away^ 
Health, and vigour, and beauty, if for 
a season they escajie the e^ accidents 
that await them, must suflera notunil 
decay. Friends arc not always faithfijtl, 
nor children alwa^’s ubediein; and the 
most faithful and obedient arc mortal. 
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If tlion ill tilt* of our [irospvniy 
w*' woutil I'liUTluiii llu'se tlioiisiliis, :iiul, 
as It wiTt*, aiUicijiutt* v\liat wt* lOiifi'iM; 
would lit*. giioNuiis tt) us, aitd iiiaKo U la- 
rniljurto our iniu^iualions (not ro clestiny 
the sense ol proMih-iiliul Ijlessiui's, hut 
only to le^ulati* (»ur alU'ctioiis ahom 
them’) ; the sliiir|»i«-ss of *‘Mry < iil:iiiiuv 
would he so fill' :it least abated, that mc 
should not he siii'iiiised into aiie liiiiiiaiily 
«)r Liiu'hnstMu lu-lMMoiir iiiidei it. Jlci- 
SOli lUld I'eli^ltoli Mi,rtd*.l si'iisoiiiiblv step ill 
to our a'M'laiiec*. and luoderate ili.it 
((lief uliich huiiimi iiiliiiuily makes iis 
iialdo to. 

Hut if (wo will Hot iluis foiiify uur- 
i>olvt*s against all these omI iiiipressiotis, 
wc shall he every moineiit uiilia]ipy. 
And if) iustrud ot (his we will i/o on to 
tilt our hearts with niirtli inul to pr<.\e 
them with Joy v can lessl\ in u lv ii|,''t!i 
the present without .niv tlioimlit' ol :iie 
fuluie; and %alue what wy. p-,.s, ss <<)• 
hope ftir, not <inl\’abo^e Its j-roper lalue. 
hut above those tbiiiiis diat .ue iiii-inna- 
bl^; wo must nut think ch.tl liie tone d 
any areunients, oi the .ipplii .itioii ot .on 
weU'chosen moral r. Hit lions, or any ap¬ 
posite reUreimrs to the !i.i;liest auilionu 
that can be named, iven!.*) iheonnKs 
e>t Uod, will be. able to lesirain and eo- 
vi*rn that passion which a dc-appiniitin. nl 
in any ol’ iliese lliin.'.s wd! i \i iie in ns 
riiuugli pei'liaps wi.''H the case was not 
our own, we eiaild, l/.'/i <>'ir ao/i/s. 
huxi' upkohltn him tiuit ..//s uml 

haxe strevgthcned (fu fcti'.'i Imis. lint 
Hoxv it in cv/Hi: t/iwii ir I ... : 

if luui'hes tf.s, Xi'C lilt iii)i(,'.t J. 

'the mind must tie n ioe i< |. ,'.ud 
befsire it be oppress'.<l. .•ui.' c'. i i..< 
evil day in ordei to v.i.i!-. ;> u . m:;.. u e 
For no passion wbcn wo.’. i up ' . 
e.'ci'essive height will c-.inh .< i i.d lu ■. .n 
«ilher what reason or what ’> ■ ■ o - 

to olfer. And time oide tl' n ;i> i-t e "ik 
(hat cure which reason and ii li^U'n '.I <•,,! i 
have done; when a m.m c.ii.noi pio- 
perly be said to h.ue iMiti-id !ii-> pa- 
tieuce un to have forgot 1 e aiilietuin. 

As it will verv mush ■.•ofltiihu;e to i.nr 
palieiicc, to expect oui jwirtimi el the 
evil tilings of this iile !. cfoic tin y happ n. 
bo will il, 

Secondly, to consider of what iiuluio 
those evil tiiinei arc vvluch do h ippeii. 


.iJ.) 

As I’nivideiici* doth fretjutnllj' tor wise 
Kiid good ii‘Hsons atllict us, sn ni,.y v\e 
sf.inetinies lor no retooii at ail .tlllui oiir- 
-vhes. -M iiiv ai r idenl" l elall I’.swlii' li 
h-ive not that iiialj.:iiity in tl.eiii w hit !i 
tliev'.ippear to have. .Many iliai b.i\e at 
lit'l view the appiarince ol evil, iip.on 
I'liilluT e\am;n ition arc louiid lo he use- 
I’nl lo us. .And men, through a wiong 
.ippr luiision, have often been impatient 
.It an event, th.it hath proved to be the 
most piosperous that could hap|jvn to 

lllClll. 

It will, then tort', ln'< ome every man, 

ih. tt would keep his temptreveii and un- 
liisturbed, to considi'r the nature ol what 
lie i-iipreliemls tola a calaiiiity, and th-- 
< in niiistaiifes with which it is attended, 
b. I’.ire lie sulh-r'i himself to be traitsported 

It; aiid sie in what respeft, and in 
ii n."',!i--, it is i-'-allv liuittul to him ; 
.1- .i!mi wlieilier. It in some respet'is n hi- 
l.iiiHill, It iiiav not in otliers be benelicial , 
•Old tin n also, wlntber the hnrl or ihi; 
SI n n-e II Is liketodo us be tin* gte:U' |. 

ill il'-it isi.iikn from a liigii siatio;j. m.s_v 
vet hi less jiei'plexed and liioie sei’uu*. 

i lew ho Is di'pinedot ibe nii'anf (>) cli.t- 
iitv and lain litenee. is sure that (h d will 
■n It pt of 111;, will to have pi'rlini.Ji d tlios.- 
ililtlis if In* ll.id biin.ii’h'. \\ hat V .illie 
'M' in IV seem to lose on ;ieioiii.l .li.y 
oieililslles or delei Is lli.it delia-e I'.i’ O'lt- 

w.iid io'-ni, we ninv ifts'.oj’c .ii'.d supply 
lo oni'-elves |i\ tlie i s., ise ol tl, -se \;i- 
in,vs wlueh a,min I:..- mi'id. .Vc.d iha 
1 . ■ , , 1 1 II I'l ! hiise oh I'.'' Is lit Mlii I'.i e w ho 
(le in-i-l de.i, lo I's, .s o! tins use, lo 
. • I lie 11- to ih- iniital:. ii • the'” 'Wcel- 

ii Ml i|'i ii-hs loi I, wi lo--, ! ihcm, 

'( I III il ' < -1 lij' lL Ci 

ii. ol'.; llus V, el,; W il.Ollt 1,'h., l.ltU ' 

'.I ..oh' loll, wiiii i!.-.m. e, .lilO ■; V. 

• , e.ci -I I, '."..ei '.. I e V o. ;i ■;,• ■, 

I he eiU illitsl tin es eisu ril tl i- ' iC, • 

th.''. let ll Us Il'.'.lst !.e (eo'iii." n 'y 

us Is tin- lo'.s V I-sij-l-.j-.i :'.-,’!,tv 1 ■. l: 

1. ll not? It It lieiii>l; it we sHaii i, Vi r 

1 ." .ihle . .nnpass oui 'oiel wisln", but 

‘ii.il! iiu'i o'.i,, 1 ms; .. ji‘ i/i.a 4w 

'll,lit/, O mu ii>iil, iriil n/Vp- uif t',ou .'U 

o!',ijM’uHd 'within iiif ' It It I e, it js 

Mill 1 \ moie likely to be so by liie i \e;. 

t e.e of ili.ll reason, and judgnH i;t. an-d 

f.iicsiglit, and iiidusliy, and ilexteiity, 

whieli the cool ami calm alone can fitvl, 

« 1 • 

* 
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use, than by that transport, timt violence 
uf passion which makes all these faculties 
useless to us, aiul so prevents the re¬ 
medy we seek. 

Again, is what we suffer a common, 
or an uncommon affliction? If the 
former, let us consider what a multituiie 
of companions wc have in our misfor¬ 
tunes; as also how little affected we were 
used to be with the calamitit's we now 
bewail, when it was the lot of others to 
endure them. If the latter, lei us turu 
our eyes towards those whose wisdom luid 
courage wo have admired, and see with 
what iirmness, and constancy, and pioits 
resignation, they have endured as great 
or greater evils than wc suffer, and from 
thence acknowletlge, that it is as much 
below the dignity of human nature to 
sink under its afflictions, us it is necessary 
to its condition to feci them. 

Again, many of onr afflictions are 
brought upon us by our enemies, and 
many we create to ourselves. If we too 
much regret the calamities wliich are 
brought upon us by our cneiiiies, we 
only make ourselves unhappy to assist 
them in their designs u|)on us, and to se¬ 
cond that malice at which we repine. If 
we complain of the sorrows we create to 
ourselves, we arc at once imprudent and 
unjust. And it would much U-tter be¬ 
come us to make our former miscarriages 
the ground of onr future discretion, and 
to regulate our unruly and corrupt af¬ 
fections, the true cause of our distress, 
than lament onr distress, the known arid 
confessed effect of them. Let us but re¬ 
gulate our desires, our self-lou-, our 
pride, and our envy, and all coiuiitiuns 
will be. easier to u«. 

For we do nut perceive tliat in propor¬ 
tion to our desire of obtaining things in¬ 
nocent and warrantable, will be our un 
easiness if wc do not obtain them ; and 
that if wc overvalue what we possess, we 
shall be tormented with the fear of losing 
it, and with iiiconsoiablcness at the loss 
uf it? Ami that in things cnmiiial and 
iuunoral, the loss of estate, of health, 
of reputation, of virtue, attend our eager 
pursuits? And that in things innocent, 
our desires must be moderated, and in 
".things criminal subdued, unless we will 
he every moment unhappy ? 


Do wc not perceive that the immode¬ 
rate love of ourstdves is apt to represent 
our calamities greater than they are, and 
that firom hence, either to move compas¬ 
sion or excuse impatience, wc appeal to 
mankind for their consent and allowance 
tliat wo suffer equally with others,, is 
still greater w'hen wc, tlvan when (hey 
suffer it ? Hthohl and tee, if there he 
unif sorroxe like vnto my sorrow. 

.<\nd again, is it not evident that our 
pride represents the afflictions that befall 
n.s as altogether undcs(>rv«d? Wo first 
arrogate more merit to ourselves than We 
really have, and Uicn are surprised and 
ruffled at every event that seems to dero¬ 
gate from it. hVom hence any misrepre¬ 
sentation of our character, or opposition 
to our measures, or dis^i|iomtmcnt in 
our aims, becomes insupportable to us. 
Want of deference to our judgments, or 
of submission to our power; contempt 
of our person, or neglect of onr virtues, 
makes us ]>eevish and fretful, weary of 
ourselves, and tastolcss of every thing 
that should be agreeable to us in others. 

And, lastly, do wc nut see how envy 
compares our own condition with that of 
our neighbours to our grcAt disadvantage: 
how another’s supposed prosperity afflicts 
us: how his health compared with our 
infirmities, his affluence with our poverty, 
iii.s honour with our disgrace, makes us 
imputietit in that state, which of itself is 
not intolerable ? I low rx'usonable. ibis is 
will soon appear, if we consider that there 
are many whom we esteem extremely 
happy, and who seem not to come into 
mislortune like other men ; who iiavoyet 
ninny secret jircssums, aiKi perhaps 
greater than v^hat we endure, which, 
however hid from us are sharply felt by 
tlieiiiselv es. So that sometimes we envy 
those whom we should pity, and because 
tiny liave not a dark, gloomy, seveiv, 
dejected countenance, are apt to think 
that all is well, and that there is pcaco in 
that breast, when pcrhajvs there is no 
peace. 

But, thirdly, another mctliod of be¬ 
coming patient under afflictions is a vir¬ 
tuous and religious litc. 

Neither philosophy ndr religion can 
raise our miiid.s above the sense of i>aiji 
or grief; and it is not of cnvlit oraarviev; 
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to either, to attribute that to them which 
they do not eflect; for it makes men 
rather doubt of their efficacy, even where 
they certainly operate very powerfully. 
Thott*h, therefore, a life of holiDcas ajid 
virtue will not make us in^wsible of our 
affiictions, yet the conskleratiun of having 
led' such a life, will be so full of com¬ 
fort, as in a great measure to lessen tiu? 
weight and pressure of them. And we 
cannot be furnished with better materials 
to balance tiie crosst's we shall meet with 
here, than the gratel'ul reflections we shall 
have, upon the conqui>sts we have gaitual 
over the sundry temptations that ha^■e as¬ 
saulted us, and upou the many good 
deeds wc have done. 

Prudent economists lay up some por¬ 
tion of their worldly substance to support 
themselves under those e\il atTideiits, 
which in common life may happen to 
them; and religious wis<loin will prompt 
us to become ngli in g<>od works, that 
out of such valuable and «lelightful trea¬ 
sure, wc may relieve our afliicted minds 
in time of need. 

To have supportid the weak, to ha\c 
helped the friendless, to have rescued the 
oppressed, to haffe instructt-dtlje ignorant, 
to have converted a sinner, to have l)(>en 
any w'ays instrumental to the iiappiness 
and virtue of any of onr fellow-christians, 
will be so many cordials to onr dnH>ping 
spirits in the day of our ailversity ; and 
will alleviate at least wluit tliey eunnot 
perfectly cure. 

Whereas if the mind is not at ease, 
every thing else will be uneasy to us. If 
we are not pleased with ourseUes, we 
shall be dissaiistieil with our coiulition. 
When a man shall fly f(»r refuge to his 
own breast, and on seeing all his life past 
faithfully represented to him, can find no 
comfort there, alt other comforts will be 
but fallacious and deceitful. The com¬ 
forter that should receive his soul la far 
from hint, ilis conscience is another 
affilctiou to him, and that the sorest. A 
bounded spirit xcho cun hear i 
The last method 1 shall mention of ar¬ 
riving at such a measure of patience 
under affiictiunajas shall be accepted with 
God» is to supplicate him who only can 
give it, to endue us with it. 


He who orders them, atul that for our 
good, best knows when they shall have 
answered that end, and when it is proper 
we should he released from them. When 
therefore there shall be given ns any of 
these thorns in the Jiesh, any of these 
messengers of Satan to huftt us, lest 
nr should be twalted abox e measure^ Jot 
tis earnestly beseech him that they may 
depart from vs, or at least that his grace 
may be svjlicienf for us, that if the em¬ 
bittered cup may not pass axcay from ns 
except xor, drink it, his will may be done ; 
that he would sanctify our afflictions to 
ns, and make them produce that sincere 
rejicntance, those cflectual resolutions of 
amendment, that exemplary constancy, 
and that just acknowledgment of bis 
love towards Us in thus dealing with us as 
soils, wiiirii he intcndeil by them. Let 
ti> liumhly inireat him, that the pains-wc 
feel may not any way move us to offend 
him, hy muiTmiring at these his severe 
(lispcMsalions, or by despairing of his 
goodness in ihe retunH^of the light of bis 
coniUenaiice upon us. 

And whilst we acknowledge our suffer, 
ings to be a just recompense of our evil 
deeds; let us beg of him to look upon 
tbein as a recompense with which he will 
he satisfied, that we may, through the 
mercy and merits of our Saviour, be 
exempt fiom nny future punishment for 
them. 

I',astl>, let us particularly, and most 
oarnestlv beg of God, that in that ex¬ 
treme and^lifficultconflict which we must 
all one time ha\e with the iasf enemy 
that shall he destroyed, when the snares 
of dtutk shall compass as round about, 
and the pains of lull get hold upon xis, 
h' Kouid so strengthen us in the inward 
j'Ktn by the power of Ins might, as to 
make us more than conquerors through 
him that loxrlh us : that our souls being 
cseuped, as a bird out of the snare of the 
Jowier, may take their flight toward- the 
blissful mansions above,and there mixing 
with that heavenly choir, may joyfully 
siiig this rapturous and triumphant song, 
'J‘he snare is broken, and we are deli- 
z cred. 
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On Integrity- 

I’y Dorrori Nkwton. 

I’liov, .\. £). Foriiu'r pait. 

Il'i llial w<ilkclh uprijjlilly, walkeili '•tirriy. 

SjtM -pn'ior\ation is a priiu'i|)i(.‘ i(ni\cT- 
saiiy iinpiaiitctl in iiuinuii iiatur*.-, and 
iiisipavably uniti'd to it. Oiir own •.idVty 
:u)<l ai-cunty, our own ponci" and juos- 
prrity, :iiv uiiat ingrossos all our attni- 
(lou. And without tloubt, our all-\\isf 
and inrrc'it'ul Creator hath indut d us with 
this solh itudu and concern for ouim* 1 m-s 
and our welfare, on purpose that we 
should avoid what would hurt us, and 
jjursue what would make us happy. Se- 
cuiity' fronj evil, theiadore, i'^ ^^hat we 
universally do, and must of necessity 
desire- liut though the desire of secu¬ 
rity Ih* an excellent first step towards tin; 
attaiiniient of it, is there no small 
«lifiiculty in being able to discern where 
safety is to be found, that we may fly unto 
it; and where it is that danger lies, that 
we may timely retire from it. 'Things do 
ia.iny times appear \ery different iVoni 
what in faet tliey are; ami a good deal oi' 
caution .md circumspection are ucptired 
that we be tu t mistaken in the notions we 
torni of tiiem. butlicicnl l aiise tli< r*; is 
to doubt, wlu'tber tliat be alv\a)S to be 
puiTsued that invites: and to coieider, 
whether that w hicli is likely to alh ct us 
with phasure this moment Aiilo-i pio- 
babl^ be attende'd witf: pain lieir.ifier; 
and whether moim.iitasy satisfaction be 
not too light to be laid in the balaiite with 
listing uneasiness. And heie. 1 think, 
we ought with gre.il thatikfiilne-s toac- 
LiiowUdge the giU/dnesS of (iod towartN 
us, in that he hath not only imphiiitcd ni 
the nature of man such ujniiuiple as 
must of necessity muke him dcsiie his 
own iveurity and happiiuss, but hath 
iuui t'uvcr bestowed upon him tlie light of 
reasim to discern wherein thty con.sist, 
tfio power lodisiaignish between whutis 
fit to be declined as hurtful, or embraced 
MS h'-neficial to him. to the cml that ho 
might not err iti his choice wlieii good 
iUul evil should be set bofun* him. 

Hut still, though mull he> endued with 


this c.\cellcnt prerogative above ail other 
creatures, that he can deliberate upon, 
compare, and judge of what passes before 
him, view it in itself and in its conse¬ 
quences, and prefir one thing to another; 
yet it must lie confessed ho is also made 
subject to very strong passions, which 
either so cloud and obscure this nobl« 
light, tfiat he cannot alwa 3 ’s cicariy dis¬ 
cern which of the two things he hath 
compared is fittest to ho chosen by him, 
or w inch so overpower his will as to push 
him on to theclioice of that which in his 
judgment he condemns, so that the bare 
reasoiialileiiess of doing or forbearing to 
do, is not always sufliciont to determine 
him absolutely either one way or utlicr. 

Allowing this to l>e true, as indeed it 
is, and that w hat wo would we often do 
not, aiwl what wc would not that we per- 
vei-sely do, there immediately appears 
tlie nccessitj' of some standing rule of dur 
actions for us to walk by, that if at any 
rime the reason of things should seem to 
alter, according as frail men bia.ssed by 
tlieir passions niigbt bo disposed to think 
they did, tliey might liave. recourse to 
this steady, unvaiial)le,_ positive rule, 
compare them with it, aim by it conduct 
ilii'm-.el\es safely in ibeir moral ways. 
And iluMvfoie (iod Mmiglit^-, a.s a lur- 
ilier instance of bis beneficence to man, 
lest Ills passions, to wlm li for wise pur¬ 
poses be Is m;uie li.dde, should either 
hinder him Horn consulting his reason or 
from obev'ing the du tales of it, lialh 
moivovir given him a positive rule to 
walk b)', a written law- for his guide. 
And that a dne regard might be paid to 
tins law, be hath annexed eternal re- 
waids and punishmi iits to the observance 
or negktt of it. 

And again, k^i what is future and at a 
distance should not so ellcctualjy worjt 
upon his hopes and foai-s, as what is 
nearer at hand and just before him, God 
hath also Commissioned the civil tuagi* 
strata to make other laws in aid of hb 
own, and intrusted him with the power 
of the sword, to the end that such men, 
us have nut tlie fear of G(xi before their 
eyes, might be rcstniitied fram hurting 
themselves, and from obstructing thidr 
own happiness, by the fear of temporal - 
punishmeut immediately tube intlicti^ on 
tbetR. 
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And again, lest ign(>mitt or penorse 
men, left- to tiicmsa ves, should misunder¬ 
stand or protend to niisuiidei'stand these 
laws, whether divine or human; and when 
they did not find it convenient to walk up¬ 
rightly in conformity to them, should 
bend them to favour llieir own iniquity, 
JUid wrest them to their destruction ; God 
hath appointed certain iutorpretei-s tln reol’, 
fallible men indeed, hut in a jiarticuiar 
manner bred to tiie kno\\le<lge <if these 
laws, and under as .strict ohlii^ations to 
e.xplain them faitlifuliy, as otiicrs aiv to 
obey tliem sincerely. 

J3chold tile care which God hath taken 
of man i lie hath implanted in him a 
dcsiiv of happiness, that ii(‘ Jiiighl endea¬ 
vour after it. lie hath endowed him willi 
an acute ^liscernmeiit, that he mi<>lit 
know whether what he desired was wortliy 
hi* pursuit, lie hath ienced iiim al>out 
with laws for hi.s security, that he injgli} 
not forfeit the Wesvings intended him, by 
making excursions lioni these luniml'', to 
follow his own vagrant imaginations, lie 
hath also aiine.sed both tcninoral and 
eternal sanction to the violation or olism- 
vance of these laws; that if liy some 
passions he sht^ild be inclined to deviate 
Jrwn the paths of jaety ainl virtue, lie 
might byother.S be recalled into the rigljt 
way, and lliat walking ii|)iigh(ly tbeiein, 
according to till-best knowledge be ii.i/li 
or cun get, lie might also walk se¬ 
curely. 

Uprightness then is a conformity to 
these laws divine and human. 

When 1 say, that uprightness is u con¬ 
formity to hiiirian laws, 1 would be me 
dci'st<K)d to mean Midi iiinnan laws as 
arc reasonable, eipiitabie, not against the 
law of nature, or the law of God. 'I his 
sure is not unnecessarily premisfd ; since 
unreasonable laws iliere have been, and 
I suppose, .still arc in all coiintiie.s, lo 
whit;h men ni.iy be tempted to cinitoiin 
for fear of punishment; at the same time 
that they may think themselves obliged 
not to conform in point of consi-ience. 
Against such as ihesv. die pruphwt Ksaias 
crieth out, IWu 'unto t/uin that call ii it 
^ood, and good evil. And again, If’o 
unto them that decree luirightt oui dtrrcc^. 
And Tully hath <.)Ccasionally thought it 
proper to say, that nothing can be luoru 
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foolish than to think that every thing is 
just that is contained in human institutes; 
since these are often obtained by force oi 
fraud, lo effectuate the private schemi s of 
men in power, without any regard to 
jniblic utility, liow many of our own 
statutes have been mended, which shewed 
they Were imperfect, and how' many re- 
])ealed, wliieli suppo.ses they were incon- 
veiiieiK? and it would be to flatter the 
1,egisl.illire to sav, there were none that 
aM‘ had j-till rnnainin" univpoalcd. 1 do 
not then mean that uprightness consists in 
a conformity to sueh human laws as these, 
but in aronfoi niilyto.sudi as arere.ison.able, 
equitable, not iig.iinst the law of nature, 
or the law of God; and even to such iis 
of which we do not see the reason, if 
ilieiem we see no unreasonableness, 
iniijuily or eoiiln iety to the law of n.i- 
tnre or law of God. 

UpiightiKss, then, is a eonfoiniity to 
the divine and hiiinaii laws; and I shall 
endeavour to slii'w that in this moral and 
i( ;ial rei titude coM.sists our securit\, 

1. I'lom shame. 

V. I 'rom I t morse of ('oii«rienee. 

J’loin puiiisliiuenf temporal and 
etein.il. 

J'liM, In tlie vtbservance of llie taws 
of God and of oiir country, consiMsour 
srcuiiiv fiom sli.une. MeiinaJiirally de- 
siie to !• • lliouglit wellof III gereriil; ami 
(here an p.iilietiliir persons, whoiii we so 
lovi* or leviie, that we would in t ford it 
their good opinion of us ror any thing 
tins woild contains; and others, perhaps, 
so ill atfecled to us, that we should la* 
loath to give them occasion to triumph 
ovi rour weakness ; or the ple,isure to re¬ 
joice at oiir (li'grace. 

llejnit.tiion is .is dear to some men as 
their lives. Some have not lieeii .ddc to 
outlive the loss of it. C)llieis have 
tliouglit no iia/ards, no labours, no aus- 
lenlies, loo great to retrieve it. 'I’ltat 
men put a veiy great value upon it, llien; 
ne.evls no other proof, than that whoever 
goes about to lessen it, must do it at his 
peril. A hurt ot -this kind will not fail 
to raise some tesentineni in the breast of 
every sutTeier. If unmerited, tho--ewhu 
have little restraint upon them from any 
religious considerations, will bi* sure, as 
they sec occasion, to retaliate the v. rong 
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I'.ath been done them; and if de¬ 
ni. till- insti'umeiU of so paiiiAtl a 
>en'i‘ii.)ii will ha^c derived upon himsClf 
an 'iimity U> his person, and a vigilance 
(M find him faulty ; and perhaps a misre- 
piesentation of him, if innocent. And 
indeed a good character is of that import¬ 
ance, that not to value it very liisilily, is 
to be profligate. And thosi- wlio pre¬ 
tend nut to care what otlior<> say of 
thi m, are mistaken, if they are serious 
men. For it is the power oi doing 
good, and of ii.estiniablc piiee. 'I'lie 
hopes of It inciti! to what is laudable, 
and the .'Utainmcnl ot it makes us care¬ 
ful to preserve it, and studnne' to im- 
pro\e it. 

Now .shame i«thc sense ol' .i loss of le- 
piitation, of our having done something 
■which we should not ha\e<ioi,o, and for 
having done uhnli, men v. ill lla^ea bad 
opinion of us. Aiul what surer course 
can we tak»* to avoid this urieasiiie-ss 
of the mind, than by being strict ob¬ 
servers of the laws of (Jod and of our 
country.? 

With regard to the laws of CloVI, to 
moral law.s, there is a dignity and graei'- 
fulness in virtue. To be .sup rior to a 
temptation, is greatness, as well as gof«l- 
ncss. To subdue inordinate alTeetions, 
and to bring into captivity eviTv irn*- 
gular thought to the obedience of the 
law of God, is a victory that shews mor • 
conduct an4^courage, and ought tfi be 
matter of greater triumph, than to con¬ 
quer armies. In vice there is a nican- 
ni'ss, a vi)noach to oiiv lea'-on, a 'elh e- 
tion uj)on our discretion, an iinpi .'.cii- 
raont ot that patience, and fortitude, an.l 
steady resolution, by which gre.it ami 
good men abstain from whatever is mis¬ 
becoming or unworthy of them, or w ill 
be shameful to them. 'I'hat viciou*- men 
do themselves think vice to be shameful, 
is evident, in th<at ila-y choose to practise 
it secretly; and if they are discovered, 
yet, to avoid as much of shame as they 
can, find it nccesssiry to oxtenuato their 
faults ; and sometimes to prevent disco¬ 
very, and the shame consequent upon it, 
arc guilty of the giVatcst crimes that can 
be eommitted; and through imjjaticiice 
of other's consciousness of their folly, are 

times tempted to wish the wltncsse.s 
of It nut of the world, even though 


there be no apprehension t^jpy will di¬ 
vulge it. 'I'hcy are in pain iii the com¬ 
pany of sober men, having a misgiving 
of heart that others know what they know 
amiss of themselves ; the true reason of 
sov’king a refuge, and finding a pleasine, 
in th<> conversation of those, of whom 
they know as much ill as they know of 
thi;mselvcs. Mutual guilt fears no im- 
putatinn, it not only doth not accuse, 
i)ut c.xcuses, and oven Justifies hy such 
.sort of reasonings, as to the parties 
coneerned appear plausible, and ot which 
it is their interest and their eomfort not to 
see the error. Why shouM one have ‘a 
great deal, aitd another nothing, is to 
i.hem a vuflieient argument for the in- 
Vailing the property of any man; for¬ 
getting th.nt their own idleness, and lew'd- 
ness, ami intemperance, arc the cause 
that they have no property of their own, 
or that others are barkward to give them 
what they foresee will not better their 
condition. There arc men, it is said, 
who boast themselves of their wickedness, 
and, in their own representation of their 
immoral atchievements, make themselves 
a great deal worse than ^hoy ore, from 
wlitMice’*it should'•l em as if they thought 
not infamy, Init reputation belonged to 
their evil deeds, lint in this there ma\ 
lie a mistiiki*. 'I'lie praisi' they solicit is 
not to the «‘vil died, but to thedexlority 
and address, to the activity and dispatch, 
to llie intrepidity and presence of mind, 
V ith which n is committed. For all 
these rpialitios, whin applied to laud.thle 
pur poises, are rer-i!y laudable, liut no 
man sun* can flunk that wickeilness is 
•in lioiio'.ir to him. The utmost that can 
he said is, that mrwli-sty, by degrees, may 
1)0 iinpaiied 'I’liat Iroin an iinpatieme 
' f reproneh, they may resolve not to b** 
alTected with it. .•\nd, after having done 
violence to themselves in suppres-sing the 
sense and feeling of it, m.ay appear as un- 
concemod for their iininoval behaviour as 
if they were innocent. 'I'his, however, 
hinders not, but that there will for ever 
bt* a gi'eat deal of difference between 
the impudetice of a prostitute, and the 
confidence of a clear conscience. 

Let us sec, in the next place, whether 
the violwion of human laws, reasonable 
Iknd equitable, be not also matter of 
shame to every seriou.s man who wishes 
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Ute peace ^ societies, or makes a coii* 
science of his duty to God. 

That the lawHTtiakers do themselves of* 
ten bleak the laws; that there is a gene¬ 
ral retnissiicss in the execution of them ; 
that some in power like it better that 
men sliould rather be obnoxious to the 
laws than punished by them; that nuni* 
bers are equally guilty of tix' same vio¬ 
lations; ajul that some u ill argue, what 
is not evil in itself may be iiin(K'<>nily 
done, though forbidden by human laws, 
the penalty being submitted to upon dis¬ 
covery ; are considerations tliat may 
lessen the terror of bretiking human laws, 
but not the shamt*, or at leu«C not the 
shaincfulncss. 

But, besides that the laws of men are 
to be obeyed for the sake of God, is there 
no shame in breaking tiiat law nliich 
one hath first agrmi and consented sluutld 
be made a law } Is it not Ix'tter fur one’s 
country that its laws shuiihl be strictly 
observed, than that they should not? 
And is there no shame in having so little 
regard to the welfare of one’s country, as 
to break the laws of it one’s self, and to 
shew others the way to do so t««> ? On 
the other hand, is then* no dignity in 
doing that which is right, if, for no other 
reason but for this, because it is right ? 
Is there no greater dignity in dtjing that 
which is rigJit, the fewer there be that 
do it ? Is there not still greater tlignity 
in doing that which is right, the more one 
may do that which is wrong with impu¬ 
nity i iWsidt'S, is there no shame in 
being discoverer!? Doth not that term 
sup|K}se one is found duing what ruie 
should nut do ? Doth it not also su))- 
pose one is doing it in a covert way, and 
in a clundesiiuc manner ? And is it 
worthy a man of honour and viiiiie to 
do any thing which lie is afraid should 
be known; tliat he should blush to he 
surprised in, that he should lie troubh-d 
to hear of? If it he not right, why 
does he attempt it ? If it be riglit, w hy 
is he afraid to appear in it ? Dta's not 
the being surprisi'd in a thing one shuinil 
not do, conlbund a man that hath any 
modesty ? Dues he know which way to 
look or what to say ? 

There are some, indeed, who, sensible 
enough of shame, in departing from cer¬ 
tain frivolous rules of honour of their 


own making, live in the utter contempt 
of the laws of God and man shameless : 
and not only so, but arrogate also a sort 
of reputation to their immoral and un¬ 
lawful actions, aiul often make them¬ 
selves a great deal worse than they arc, 
purely for the magnanimity, they think 
there is in being above restraint. But 
let them not be mistaken. Sliame doth 
not less attend then), because they have 
learnt to glory in it. 'I’he end and de¬ 
sign of law s is to curb the vicious and ir- 
regviliir apjMHites of men. And whore is 
till; reputation of owning they are so much 
more vicious and irregular than other 
people, that the laws themselves are not 
able to restrain them ? 

Witli regaiil to many laws purely po- 
litieal, tliere are also multitudes who 
professivlly live, and allow themselves ill 
tlie breach of them. Conceiving, {wr- 
haps. that what is nut evil in itself is 
tliiTefure innocent; that their numbers 
will keep them in countenance, aml^pro- 
tect them from shame ; and that there 
can be no great harm in the violation .of 
those laws, so long as they are reiuly to 
submit to the penally of them, if the) be 
discovered. 

Ami liovvever ready they may be to 
submit to the penally of the laws they 
V iolate, yet is there no shame in penalty ? 
Have lewards and penalties lost their 
nature, or if praise atlemls the one, 
doth not ilisgrace adhere to the other? 

'I’liere is, ttierefore, no security from 
shame but in uprightness, but in a strict 
confonnity to the divine and human laws. 
The hypocrite well knows the value of 
this virtue, and how much it concerns 
hi-, worldly interest that men should 
have a good iipiniou of his iuti;grity. 
And tlicreliire, though he; is not upright, 
yet he pretenils to be so. But as tliis in 
him is dissimulation, and not virtue, so 
the event is generally the same to liim 
and to laher wicked men. He cannot al¬ 
ways be uiioii his guard. 'I’here are 
times when the, exact observer will sec 
through, or at least have reason to sus¬ 
pect, that artful behaviour, by which he 
would steal away the. reputation which 
only belongs to upright men. And the 
world is generally so iU-nature<l, that 
whomever they suspect, they defame.^ 

But what disgrace can ever attend tlie 
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jnan who docs his duty ? AVho, consi- 
dorinj? his own ‘imWility, thinks it a 
})ri\jli'j«; to be uinler tin' restraint of 
whtilcsonie ruli">, ami liis greatest honour 
to obey them ? \\'r:ip|)efl in his own 
\irtue, envy and nialJce cannot hurt 
liim. The love and oteem of all good 
men are eiigased to protect and titUnd 
him. 

H'lt were it pos>il)le for nun to wear 
tins (ii'giii.se without suspicton. and to 
sin ,‘>0 prixately that they should not be 
lotmd out, and tliat shame sluaild not 
.lIw•a^ s he the l onsequenee ol evil deed.s ; 
\et let them i.ot hcu liy think llu m- 
-ehes secure so hiiig as they ^hall he 
Md.jivr, 

•J. '1 o rcttiorse of conseience. 

I'eaie of nnud the greatest hlessmg 
nt.in ean have, and tlial alone which 
L'ives a nlish to all other enjoyments. 
'1 his is what we aim at in all our nui- 
siiits, and if we can he so happy as to 
arrive at it. is an ample recompense of 
all our labours. Neither riches, nor ho- 
rouis, nor piefeiriieiit<, nor jiopular ap- 
plaU'C, nor great men’s lavonr ean Ih- 
stow it. 'I'lie only souiee from whenet' 
it Springs is a man’s own inea-t. w hu h, 
kept (Kail and im|>oIIul('d, will he an 
inexh.ui'tihle lountam ot the nio-t le- 
fresl.mg waters. Nothing hut tipiightm ss 
can cun'to Us this peat e ol mind, this 
lo’.elv iraiupiillily. 'Ihrtv n ),o per/te, 
mu (nuf, to the J'or t V( 1 y 

man, who is t ori'-t.loiw to hiinsell of evil 
deitls, can us ahf.'.ii with iiim his dun 
acc’.'.sf r, his own Uimintiir; lufoie l,\ 
has tjj.,. prei.u dit.-m d (I11..1. 
li •« lliougl.i'» die ‘•ti t--ik< n up Willi ll e 
pro>-j)('ct ol soine pit sen! jdi.isim or 
ed'.diit.igi IS'iilniig irom if, linn ne '•is.s 
not '.iie on-atia.l coiisetjiulu i s |ji it '-ill 
aui (• I ii ; Kilt, alter tiu evil a-, n.in is 
f-nc<* dune, anti eannot, it lievomld Love 
ti'U itioU'.'ni, worhU, he unthiu'' ; wlun 
the guilt that seemed little la tuie it was 
f.ictirp’d. is luiw etihaiiced, and t!u s.itis- 
tactioi! or heiielit that was heiorc pro- 
pos ■({, IS now dimimslud ; then it i-., 
tiiat iimilinerahle unea.sy tnought.s are apt 
ro crowd upon hinf in a tuinulluoiis inan- 
rur ; t.heti it is, that he t»>els the in- 
.slift.’)aide jtain Riid anguish of a wounded . 
'■[n.it, \‘hat refuge docs he hope ftir in 

ntiriment, whiUi the fatal .o iow stick.s 


last in his side, and the mind ia at leisure* 
to lay before him a faithful roptesentation 
ol w hat he dreads to behold ? And 
when, for ease, he would change his s<w 
liiude for society ; then it is, that, tn the 
midst ol Ins aimist'inents and diveisions, 
tlu rtmenihraiice ol guilt ohtiudos it- 
si li upon Inin, and danijis the jollity of 
all his ('iitertaiimienis. 'I'heti it is, that 
lu' mu'-t he touid to l.rar the like crimes 
he i.s gu■lt^ of condeinni'd tn others, and 
apply the same censures to l^insclf 
wliii h aie due to them, with an aching 
luiiit, V> init suit of security is this, to 
\>a*k disiioni sil', m hy-patlis and crookt'd 
ways uiiM'in of nun, ,il wc our.'olves dis- 
iippiove the iriegular sU'|)s we take, and 
lorevei lament, liiat we would retreat, 
and eat.not ? hat avails it any man to 
have hid his lluh, his murder, ins adul- 
tirv.his |.( rjury lioin nun ' '1 he all- 

set mg (‘ve hath discoveivil him, and the 
Almiglii_\. wnli a .stutehed out arm, pur¬ 
sue- him. 

Ilut it ma\ he. liicjv are sume so ae- 
cu-tonie«l to do e\il, ol so lost a reputa¬ 
tion, and ol so s( ared a conscience, that 
tiny arc iiisensihle of sluone, incapable 
ol remorse ; and who, il these wi're all 
the di-mal (oiiseijiifiiees of doing evil, 
lind no di-coiiiiigement from hence. If 
the violalioiis ol the laws of (md and 
man were.atleiuhd with no other danget!* 
than iiilaniv and alter-relleetions full of 
honor, they ait' as seeiire from any a}>- 
Jirelieiisions of thru- as i:piightlii ss itself 
(an make lluin. Hut (lod he lliaiiked, 
till se slnilliele-s lia.'leini] VilelcllOs ar(> 
Mill < 1 the s.iiiii. flame and make 

w'th ('till r n.eii ; an nil as smisihli' of 
e\(eiii:tl l ain, te.ii | imisljiiu i.i, .md tc.ir 
diaili Mill 111 e otiii] men: and llieK-ss 
tlu _\ ..((luvi ol ilioflii I woild, the more 
in..‘.linig iIk\ iiie to he himieU out 
ol liii.s; w hii ll hiiM'.s nil' to olisiiii, 

'I'lial their lain ii.-d : ((111 nv in tl - 
two tornu r lesjuM-, will hut more ef- 
l( ctiial!^ esjuisi- iK( 1,1 to tiiose dang( rs 
which lluy do, and must fear, and from 
wliiih the U[)!ighl man alone can jios-ihly 
!<('secure, vi/. ol I. mporal and eli'rnal 
j)Uiiis}iiner,t. ’i'lie pro-peet (>l .s(i)ue pre¬ 
sent jiJeastiu'Of jno/il is the great tempta¬ 
tion to vvK ked iiicis to sin, which would 
lie ol little eonsidcratioii to them, if they 
were thojoiiglily acipiainled with virtuo, 
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whfMe are wavs of pleasantness, and 
dll whose paths are peace ; and whicli, as 
it is, would hardly be a temptation {Treat 
enough to overcome them, if they were 
not buoyed up with the hopes of impu¬ 
nity. 

Hut let not the wicked tnuti flatter him¬ 
self that he shall go unpunished, cither in 
(his world, or in the world to come. Mis 
designs may b<“ deeply laid ; his.schemes 
may be cunningly contrived ; his outward 
behaviour may be so jilausible as not to 
be siispectetl : he may have succeeded in 
his dark ptaclic<‘S so often without <lisco- 
▼ory, as to be contirmed in his opinion, 
that he shall never be found oat ; lie 
may have blamed the misconduct of 
others whohase misearriedin their wickeil 
enterprises, and fancy that he himself, in 
the same cases, could have useti greater 
dexterity, and that, hoaeser, they were 
taken in the_ crafiy \silitiess that tln-y 
liad imagined, set he <‘ould lia\<- es- 
caped. 

Hut. after all, he cannot he more war\ 
to attempt a vilUnny, than others will bi- 
watchfid to discover him. 'J'hc laws 
were made for the seciirils of *!ie com¬ 
munity, and the iircakir of tlicin is .i 
common enemy. 'l’t» hint one man, is 
to alarm tlie iieiglibourliooil ; and esi'ry 
man tli.it regards his ouu safely, \ull 
in this respect be eonceriud tor tlmt ot 
oliieis ; and \m 1I think it his interest to 
pursue the invader of it, and bi mg linn 
to justice, both that lie may be treed 
troin any future ajiprehcnsion ol injuiies 
trom him, and tli.il oiliers, being terrilied 
by the example of Ins piimslinu nl, iim\ 
beatraid to olVend. 

It is M iy rare that any notable crime 
haih isciiped lx mg Inoiiglil to light; and 
the miinbers yearly convicted and con¬ 
demned to the punishments they deseived, 
might convince any man, tliat was not 
toq fond /if his own parts, that ntnniiig 
the same ba/ards, he would not lie likely 
tf> be more lortnnate. No man tiial does 
evil is over secure, however secret. He 
may look about to sec who sceth, but he 
IS not sure he is not seen. If the dark¬ 
ness of ilieniglif invite, the silence of it 
ofren beliiiys. It tin* villain goes alone, 
there is usually a misgiving of heart and 
fearfnlness to attempt; there is usually a 
slowness to dispatch what was intended. 


and a disoriler in his own scheme, and an 
invitation of resistance, all which lend t/i 
discovery. In the confidence oCan ac¬ 
complice, there is no better security. 
AVhat his fldc'lity would hide, his inad¬ 
vertence may tlisclose. Wli.it llie pre.scnl 
friendship conceals, futuix.* disagreements 
may lay open. Who is safe from the 
weakness, or folly, or passion of a frail 
ci’iininalWhat wicked man is aboie 
the temptation that may be oftered for a 
wanted discoiery.t What taciturnity is 
to 1)0 exjK'ctcd in the decay of part.s, 
or h»s‘. of s»‘nses, which in the course of 
life may hapjien to any man ? What 
sagacity can foresei' all the questions that 
may be put to su.speeted per.ions ? or be 
able to ev.ide the force of them, or to 
eoiilrive a detence so connei U’d, so uni¬ 
form, s<i agreeing in all its parts, as that 
the amliciice shall not fail to pity the 
lalseK aecll^ed, and retire under a full 
peiMiasioii ol'tlieir iiinocciK'/* t)r what 
if a w icki'd partner should iepc‘nt,an(l not 
being able ti) m.lkc lestitllllon for tlic* 
w longs lie bath done, should, under 
the terrors of his conscinice, think him¬ 
self obliged, Ml Ins last momenis, when 
lie Is l.mnelimg out into etermij, to con- 
less Ills i rimes, and tearing no oilier rc- 
]iiii;ieli like that ol liis own Ik art, to de- 
ckiie who it was that belraved him into 
tliem, or assisted him m them ? 

15nt if men of this bad character arc 
iisiiallj so hai/leiie/l tliat nothing of this 
neidelh to be I'eareil (tLough this in fact 
hath otten liappi'iied,; yet who is always 
so waryaiiil eircunispe/'t in doing ill, and 
aller lu* lialli done it. that he can be sure 
lie shall not l)“tray himself? There is a 
hurry ami confusion that attends guilt, 
in the iiiidsl of which those very'things 
are oKcii ilonc to co\er, w Inch eft’ecliially 
expose the wicke/l person. ('omI Al¬ 
mighty will inraluate him, that he may 
destroy liim«elf. He isatrutd ivhere no 
I cue is ; he th et/i when no man pursuelh ; 
and, as it were offers himself up to the 
punishment he sei ks lo escape. 

l/iil alas ! what are tenqHMul punish¬ 
ments compared with, eternal! If those 
are to be dreaded because they are mure 
iinmechate ; these arc justly terrible, in 
that tliey are more exquisite and more 
lasting, 'rheretore let ivit thi* heart of 
man be set in lii?n lo do cxil because sen* 
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tfHce is not excevted spcedthf against him. 
Nor let him flattcrwhimself that this is at 
90 great a distance. How short is the 
longest life compared with eternity ! It is 
even as nothing. At best it is but a span 
long; and God Almighty, incensed at 
the disobedience of men, may be pro¬ 
voked to cut it shorter than they arc 
aware of. When a man is descending 
to the giave, and must enter into an 
eternal state of happiness or misery, 
accoiding as be hath obeyed or disobey^ 
the laws of bis Maker, what arc all the 
pleasures of sin which he hath enjoyed 
for a seesmt What security is it to him 
to have been able to evade the examina¬ 
tions of an earthly magistrate, and to 
have escaped the punishment assigned 
to the breach of human laws i The 
damnation that he hath been so often 
warned of, and which seemed at n dis¬ 
tance, now Kngereth not, and the just ven¬ 
geance of God is ready to overtake him. 
In vain doth he cal) to the hills to hide 
him, and to the rocks to cover him, 
for all things are naked and opened to 
the all seeing eyes of the supreme Judijc 
with whom he now hath to do. Nor haih 
there been any thing heretofore «o secret, 
which shall not now be made manifest. 
Now the upright and the wicked shall 
hear their respective dooms prononneed : 
Come, ye htessed of my i'af^/er, receive 
the kingdom prepared for von. Go, vt 
cursed, into everlastingJirf. 

I hope, by the above reliections it hath 
appeared, that there is no security from 
sbmne, or remorse of conscience,or pie- 
sent or future punishment, hut in tin- 
rigiitness, or a conduct agreeable to the 
laws of God and of our country. But be¬ 
fore I conclude this discourse, I bee 
leave to observe, that as there is an up¬ 
rightness, required in keeping, so there 
is in explaining, these laws; and that 
security in all the fore-mentioned respects 
will boI<mg,as lothe upright observer only, 
so only, to the upright interpreter oi 
them. 

The gross of mankind can neither be 
their own counsellors in matters of human 
farnr without prejudice to their temporal 
•iiit6r«st$; nor their own casuists in mat- 
'tr.r« of divine law without hazard to their 
spiritual: nor at any time competent 
•judges io their own case. 


term 

lienee arises a necessity that some men 
should apply themselves in a particular 
manner to the study of these laws, and .to 
get therein such knowledge as may enable 
them to adt'isc those who shall consult 
them, what may be done with safety-in 
points of law or conscience. . ■ 

I'o invite applications to there for their 
advice, they profess themselvi-s reaAy and 
able to gi\(; it. The higher are their sta¬ 
tions, and the greater their reputation for 
skill ill their several professions, the 
greater is the authority and inHueoce of 
their opinions and doctrines. . 

If they mislead, how many do they 
mislead ? And if those who are misled 
are men of power, liow fatal, bow 
extensive, may be the mischief of the 
error ? 

Histories will sulBciently inform us, 
that illegalities warranted to be law, and 
indefensible tenets pressed ujion the con¬ 
science for gospel, by tln :r re.spcctivc 
great professors, have subverted king¬ 
doms. 

Bui what could be a sufiicient motive ? 
Naluraliy, if there be no bias upon the 
mind, men choose to say that which they 
really think, and it is with reluctance that 
they ever biing them.sol\es to say other¬ 
wise. No other motive hath appeared, 
than to giatily the mean app<‘titc, which 
they could not forego, to a greater fortune, 
or a higher station, by pleasing men, 
wii.i could enrich tiiem, and advance 
them. 

But do they seek to please men t If 
they yet seek to please wen, they will 
not be the servant.', of Christ. 

And if ill tlu'se eases they cannot be 
said to walk uprightly, neither will they 
be found to walk securely. Their high 
character will not s. iwn them from re¬ 
proach, hut rather e\po.se them to it. 
Or if others should acquit them, they 
would yvt eomleinn themselves. More¬ 
over it IS required both of the dispenst'rs 
of the laws of the realm, and of the stew¬ 
ards of the mysteries of God^ that wen 
be found faithful ; and, if they be not. 
He that is higher than the highest, re- 
gar deth ; and there be higher than they. 

Away, then, with all the^etemptations, 
which do so easily beset uosfeady, covet¬ 
ous and ambitious men. A way with this 
childish fondness for outward pomp and 
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splendour^ -for corruptible riches, for de¬ 
ceitful favour. Our education here, and 
our experience every where, will teach 
us the emptiness and vanity of these tri¬ 
fles. I'o a man who daily considers his 
mortahty, and that he is going to the 
load "rnktre all things are forgotten^ what 
are the greatest earthly advantages which 
the greatest prince hath to bestow, com¬ 
pared vdth the satisfaction of his own 
conscience here, mA the glory which shall 
he revealed in him hereafter ? Then, let 
not our heart roproach us so long as we 
live. Let us keep our integrity, though 
wc die. Uprightness is the greatest or¬ 
nament of the greatest men of all pro¬ 
fessions. It conciliates trust ami conti- 
dcnco, affection imd frietuishiji; fur it is 
the greatest security cun Im* given to men, 
that wc will not injure them, nor deceive 
them. I’here is no fortune so low, nor 
aspect so mean, to which it doth not add 
a value and a beauty. I’hc pei-son adorn¬ 
ed with it may possess his superiority 
without envy, and his frailty without 
censurt*. It disarms the nralevolent of 
his malice, and the punislied of lus re¬ 
sentment. It gives a serenity in solitufle, 
a clicerfulness in society, a pleasurt- in 
devotion, a consolation in misery, and, 
at the approach of death, hoix's full of 
inimortaluy. 


S F. U M O N LXXXVII. 

By Archbishop Seckkr. 

The Duties of the Rich and Great. 

1 Tint. vi. 17,18- 

Cbarge them that are rich in this world, tliat tliuy 
be not hi^ti minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, hut in the livinj; Uod, who giveth u.n 
richly all things to enjoy: that they do good, 
that they be rich in gtakl works, ready to dis- 
,tribute, wiliinj; to communicate. 

Every condition of life hath its peculiar 
dangers to be avoided, and duties to 
be done, but none hath dangers more 
threatening, or duties mure important, than 
that of the rich and great: whose situa¬ 
tion, notwitlistanding, is seldom consider¬ 
ed 1^ those who are in it, as having any 
thing to be feared : and is generally ima- 
‘gined by othrn, to eomprehend almost 


every thing that is to be wished. Now 
the mistakes even of tlw lower part of the 
world concerning this matter arc attended 
with some exceeding bad consequences; 
disposing them very unreasonably to envy 
their su]>eriors, and be unetLsy at their own 
lot. But the mistakes of the rich and 
great themselves concerning the advan¬ 
tages and obligations of their station, pro¬ 
duce the most fatal effects that can be, on 
themselves and all around them. And it 
greatly adds to the unhappiness of their 
case, that whilst they have many thin^ 
to divert their attention from what is 
right, and prompt them to what is wrong; 
to make the gratifying of their bad incli¬ 
nations easy, and support them in the 
world, let them act as they will; they 
have commonly scarce any one to rdmiiid 
them, if they act amiss. Intimations of 
misbehaviour, however prudcatly given, 
are to most persons disagreeable; but to 
persons of rank they appear disrespectful 
too. And such of them, as will bear to 
be tfdd of their managing their healths or 
thfir fortunes ill, shew a great reluctance 
to let their conduct, in point of religion 
or morals, bv- touched with any scrious- 
lU'SM. So that, just where they need ad¬ 
monition most, they have the least given 
them. It is but few, that can with pro- 
prii'ty use freedom enough with them, lo 
do any good; for, to slight and distant 
hints they think no serious regard is due. 
And amongst those tii.nt can, there are 
fewer yet that will undenakc an ofike, in 
which they have little prospect either of 
success or thanks. Indeed the geiwrakty 
of those that come about them, in all 
likt'iihood, mean nothing, but their own 
interest, or their own amusement;' and 
those, they may be sure, will take care 
never lo offend them by giving them good 
advice; but there is much cause to 
suspect, what the great, notwithstanding 
seldom do suspect, that they will often 
court them by giving them bad; or, if 
they do not directly persuade them into 
sin, (which might sometimes be too gross 
bi'haviour), will however more covertly 
dispose them to it; encourage and coun¬ 
tenance them in it; either to bring about 
some particular end, which they have lO 
serve by it, or with a general-viow of mak¬ 
ing themselves agreeable. 

To be thus environed with temptationi^ 
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aiul probably sensible of none of tliein, is a 
most pitiable condition. And yet the rich 
and great, when they arc led wrong, do not 
so desor\'c compassion, as not to ilesen e 
much blame too. For as there are some 
thingstocxcuse their faults, there are many 
tliat aggravate (hem. Their education, ^o 
costly and laboured in se\eral nNpj cis, 
must have been conducted with the al)- 
surdost negligence in the most material; if 
it hath not given them a much superior 
knowledge of their duty, to that which 
common persons can usually acquire. 
'I’heir disengagemenlafterwards fr< mi cares, 
that others arc swallowed up in, allbrds 
them peculiar leisure for ihougiit and re¬ 
collection ; and the vast and evident impor¬ 
tance of their whole behaviour, ou such a 
multitude of accounts, one should think 
could not fail of engaging tluir attention 
to etery step they take, bo that if tliey 
have frwer occasional admonitions given 
them ; it might bo hoped they would li.ue 
less need of tluin; for their very sitiialion 
admonishes them ronslaniiy. that th<’} are 
raised by Prosidence aboxc <j!h» rs, ni or¬ 
der to be authors and e.\a>npl( s of good, 
not csil, to tlieir tellow-( re.:iur< s. 'lin-. 
is directly their biisimss amt trust; it !«■ 
the noblest and happiest tiuu i an he 'I'lie 
labours of it are sotteiied by many lion ; r- 
ablc and pleasing distinctions, wliic h <io.! 
hath bestowed on them ; for w Inch lie w ill 
justly expect they shall make liim a re¬ 
turn. If it be such as it ought, tbe\ will 
be eminent for cser m the next woild, as 
well as for a few days in this ; and how 
can persons be oxen'able, that are unin¬ 
fluenced by such considerations ? ' 

his very true, our bas lourdoih express, 
in very strong terms, the difhciiliy of a 
rich man’s euteriiig into the kingdom of 
heaven. But he means, tif such a one\ 
professing himself a siibjcid of t'hrist; 
which required uncominoii resolution at 
that time, when ail w(>'l»liy adsantages 
were to be given up, and the biUeicst per¬ 
secutions undergone for the sake of the 
gospel. Vetcsentheiinomanwasexcused, 
either from embrat iiig or practicing chris- 
tiaoity: much less now. And if at all 
times the great have temptations beyond 
others, they have also reasons beyond 
ethers for struggling with them, and will be 
rewarded beyond others for overcoming 
thmi. Therefore St. Paul in the text gives 


them no dispensations, but only provides 
for them stronger waniiugs; and instead of 
authorising the ministers of (iocl's word 
to wink at their faults, requires that they 
admonish them with singular earnestness 
to perform their duties, 'riie only preio. 
gative in relation to this matter that can be 
allowed them. But as in general the least 
ortensivo, and therefore most ellicacious 
w ay of admonishing, is by public instruc¬ 
tion, we usually confine ourselves to that; 
and the upper part of mankind ought to 
attend upon it nioreconstantly, and hearken 
to it more seriously, in proportion as they 
are lees likidy to be told their faults and 
their dangers, in jirivato, to good purpose; 
and should AU(Tfrthe word of exhortaiion 
(Hel». xiii. 2‘J.) to be given vviili greater 
plainness and freedom to them all in 
coinmun, the gieater objections there arc 
against taking any <'onsi(lciMble liberties 
with each of ihi'in singly. 

And ac riioM- of middle rank, may yet, 
when coniiian’d with their inferiors, he 
oiicidered iia highly exalKd, and do ac- 
conJingK < ofRidi-r llu niselvos .is such- All 
dr.'iec*'.i!)o\e the lowest, are concerned 
1.- • liMT e the Ajiostli’', chaige; and the 
vciy lowed will lind tlieir own failures, 
aim iliiir own < b'lgeiKiiic inlirmixed of 
couise itli what will be said about those 
o.‘ llier.' betton-. 

N.iw li.e peculiar dangi I'j of the rich 
. 111(1 gicat i'loi tliongii the Xposth* names 
onij the li.i in 'r, I’le i < nnexioii is so cIom', 
that lu‘ may well be undi r.slood to mean 
bolli) arises ciilicr from tin' iininencc of 
their station, or the abundance of their 
wealth; and iluicfoii' the text noints a 
caution against c.-.eh. Hut I shall beabh^ 
at priscnt to treat only of the first; 
which IS, that they he not hi"k-minile(l. 

F.vcry siipcriomy, oi cu ry sort, which 
mi n only imagine themselves f/ossessed of, 
is too liable both to be ovcr-rati'd and im¬ 
properly used. Piut superior fortune and 
condition are advantages so visible to all 
eyes, create such dependencies, and give 
such influence, that it is no wonder, if 
they tempt to uncoiniucm haughtiness. 
Even such as rise to them by accident, arc 
so eager to have all the vvorld acknowledge 
them to be what they are just become, 
that they often quite forget what they 
were a while before. Such as acquira 
them by their own application and abili- 
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tics, hanlly c\cr fail to lliink very highly 
of themselves (III that account. Aral ttiey 
who are born to them, usually set out 
from the first with (h'sjiisine those beneath 
them : as inileed to lie descended from 
nacestors of note; to bear a name whicli 
others have been afcustoined to respect; 
to enjoy perhaps liereditary honours, ami 
on every occasion to be addressed in other 
ianguaj^e, than is used to the vulgar sort 
ot men; these things are enough to over¬ 
set the tnituis of the weak ; anti they luut; 
some degree of wrong effect upon most; 
more, perhaps, than they theinsehes aie 
sensible of. 

Now undoubtedly distinguished rank is 
entitled to distinguisiied regard : and thi' 
go(xl order of society very much depends 
on ket'ping up that regard ; and th<‘ref()re 
the great should in a proptu* nrumer be 
much more careful to keep it up, than 
many ot them are. I'or indeed their con¬ 
descensions and familiarities, are often 
with such very u rung person*', and in suelt 
very wrong ways, tii.it presei \ing an over- 
distant beha\ lonr would, of*the two, be 
much the h tlir, botli for themselves, ami 
those whom lli< \ are pleased ei hoiitiur 
with theii inliimicy, But v. nf'i, \ nurse 
up the coiisciousiu '-s of iheii ov. ii "iipi n- 
ority into a cotiti'upniou;, nei'le* t of 
others, and insuienr e\pe ■l.iliou-, i f mi it 
submissions tioni ilieiii ; the, hav * ^.le 'l 
need to bo reuundtd, ihal respei t , [,;uit 
to wealth and iiiitii. beeause (be »< aimon 
good reipiires it, ii< t because fiie ] t isons 
w!io receive it, are aiw.iys woithy >1 it : 
and vvbcii liny are iiiiwt itliy, iIk , havt* 
much more rea-.oii to hui>i!>le on ffu ir 
own account, than vain onaccoiintoj'ihi ir 
estates or tlieiv ancestors. '1 In-v, la* and 
good indeed will v!,( \\ them the outward 
regard, to whicli they are entilletl ; btil 
inward they musi exjiecl from none, ex¬ 
cept the weak and incoiisider.ite: nor v\ ill 
tlie falsu appearances of it fioin the aitfiil 
and intere.sted do them aiiv servite; but 

■j 

their dislionourable behaviour will be the 
more conspicuous for tlieir lionouial.le 
station. 

And even supposing them guilty of no- 
tliiag eise to lessen the e •teem they claim ; 
yet claiming loo much of il, or too open¬ 
ly, will trusirafe tlieir intention most ef¬ 
fectually. For aeiiher ('qualsnor inferiors 
will suti’er near so much to be extorted 


.Vi5 

from tht-m, as they would have bestowed 
most freely of their own accord. Ilaugiiti- 
ness therefore tovvaids all, who are not ab¬ 
solute dependants, is a most ridiculous 
thi»g; and to such as are, ifis a very im¬ 
prudent one. For the highest lie gri'atly 
at the mercy even of those who serve them, 
and attend upon them; in respect of their 
characters, their credit and weight in the 
world, their fortunes, their ease, their 
very safety. And iherefore to treat those, 
who are ever so much at our command, 
with such humanity and affability,as may 
secure tiicir good opinion and good will, 
is mere common hom-st policy. 

B utone sort of condescension to inferiors 
may lie. of peculiar advantage; I mean, 
listening to useful information and advice 
from them : things, which the great are 
apt to think themselves above, wh('nevery 
one else sees they have much need of 
them, 'Vhi" rich man, as SolomonobsvTves, 
is u'ise in his ou'n conceit: bvt the poor, 
that hath itnfh'rstanfHng, searchrth him out. 
(I’rov. \xviii. 11.) Neither afllueiice, nor 
high rank, by any means imjily superiority 
ot judgement ; or it they di l, the best 
judgenienfs often wantlO be instructed in 
the nat'jie rikI circumstances of what 
lliev.irc Ni jnd/e upon ; and indeed to bs 
gua.dtd il':.:!!!*-! the nnsiakes, to which 
iaexpei -•.. e, iirulverteiu’C, orLiii-v ■. a pre- 
i'.iil'Ci s, iiiey .'Njai^e ihein. Andtliemoru 
inip-oit.-ni any in ltd is, ami the h ss care- 
I'lllv and SI rioiisly we i.ive weighed it, 

I lie more lies ess y Uieie evidently appears, 
tliat we slioald ,-aidt!i‘ i> in relation to it. 

I low atte i lv I hen --h mid the greatest 
hear the appointed teachers of religion ; 
the (iiic tint,'..: tiCCitful (J.iike, .\. ‘1‘2.) to 
then et) riial happine-s; and pel haps the 
verv thing that inanvoftbeiii have hitherto 
Coiisidereii thelcasi. yt possibly setthem- 
'elvcs tlie most to despise and ridicule! 
Blit in their worhllv alliiirs loo, it might 
jnevent innumerable errors and distresses, 
il tliev would vouchsafe on til occasions, 
to i(>( eiveatidencouiagelessonsol wisdom 
from those beneath them. Tiii^, you will 
easily discern, is a vt-ry difierenl matter 
from Ik mg led and governed ; to which 
the inostselt-sulfK lent of men, under artful 
inanagignent, an; often the most subject. 

It is governing ourselves by exerting the 
rational powi-rs, wliieh God hath given ui, 
instead of being slaves to our passions and 
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fancies. We cannot alter truth : and 
therefore, how exalted soever our condi t ion 
be, we should thiofi it no disgrace, but tho 
highest honour, to submit to it. Nor is 
the obligation of doing so in the least dif* 
ferent, whether we discover it ourselves, or 
learn it from others. If reason hath at all 
a right to direct us, it hath an equal 
right, whc'Hce soever it comes. And the 
most truly consick^rable persons have al¬ 
ways been the readiest to follow the opi¬ 
nion of such, as were in all respects their 
inferiorSi whenever they happened to be in 
the right. Nor is there ^wrhaps any part 
of humility, that can give us more ampu¬ 
tation than this, or do us more service. 

But if humility in the great could be no 
other way beneficial to them; yet avoid¬ 
ing the guilt of so injurious a behaviour, as 
indulging a proud spirit prompts ih(‘m to, 
is surely a motive important enough. 
Ucnce it is that instead of learning for¬ 
giveness of him, who was meek and iowhf 
in heart (Matt. xi. 29.), they often resent 
offences of very small consequence, nay 
undesigned ones, very immoderately ; and 
some, even to the demanding of the blood 
of others at the hazard of theirown. And 
though perhaps they themselves began the 
injury, yet they imagine their honour 
binds them to violate the laws of God and 
man in order to revenge it: which absurd 
notion they have patronized in the world, 
till persons, so far beneath them, have 
taken it up, that one should hope (hey 
might be induced to lay it down fur that 
reason, if not for better. But the haugh¬ 
tiness of the great, without being com¬ 
bined with anger, (loth in cold blood in¬ 
finite mischief. And they should consi¬ 
der, that it is the same aggravation of the 
fault, if one who is Justly possem'd of su¬ 
periority already, unjustly affects moni; 
as it would be in the rich to pilfer and 
rob. In countries of legal liberty indeed, 
there is not so much room, for the pride 
of the upper part of the world to bear 
upon the fowci'. And truly both may 
thank God for it: the one, that they are 
thus delivered from the temptation; the 
other, from tlie suffering. For very 
dreadful is both the wick^ncss and the 
•misery, to which unlimited power leads : 
and Bolomon describes the latter very 
pai^etically ; I returned and considered 
aM the oppressions, that are dene under 


the sun : and behold, the fears of suck 
as u'crc oppressed, and they had no com¬ 
forter: and on the side of their oppres¬ 
sors was power ; but they had no com¬ 
forter. Wherefore 1 praised the dead, 
that are already dead, more than the 
living, which are yet alive. Yea, better 
is he, than both they, which hath aot 
yet been ; and hath not seen the evil 
work that is done under the sun. (Eccl. 
iv. 1,2,3.) But though a merciful Pro¬ 
vidence hath preserved this nation, freer 
than any other, from such extremities; 
yet every where the rich and great make 
their inferiors suffer a great deal too 
much : sometimes by a designed and stu¬ 
died haughtiness, often by a clti|dcss and 
contemptuous one, which renders them 
inattentive to what those in lower life may 
feel ; w hen perhaps from principle, such 
as it is, they would avoid doing injuries to 
their equals, and are by no means without 
tenderness towards them. 

Thus too many treat their tenants hard- 
ly, or permit them to be so trea^: some- 
limes indeed from avarice; %metimcs 
from the urgency of wants which follies 
and vices have created ; but frequently, 
fioin not thinking it worth while lo in¬ 
quire, whether such mean creatures are 
well or ill used, and refusing to be trou¬ 
bled with their complaints and remon¬ 
strances ; which, though often groundless, 
ina}' often likewise b«‘ very just. Now 
were we in this wn*tclu d case, we should 
soon discern it to be extremely cruel in 
our superiors, to imagine us und(;.senringof 
Uung regarded and cased in bad times, 
or under the p/essure of unexpected acci¬ 
dents; to indulge their own Itjve of 
money, or keep up their idle expen- 
siveness to the full, whatever we and 
our families might undergo, whose labour 
must pay for all; to throw new burthens 
upon us, nut because wc were able to bear 
them, but because they were unwilling ; 
to subject us, without redress, to tha 
partialities and resentment of their agents, 
or crush us under the weight of their 
own; obliging us perhaps to seek a live¬ 
lihood elsew'herc to our certain loss and 

f irobabie ruin, if at any time we were 
ess obsequious to them than they re¬ 
quired, though on occasions whtirc we 
ought to be left free. Such behaviour all 
men would think exceedingly barbarous. 
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were they to rxperienco it; ami therefore 
all should resolve never to be guilty of it, 
and apply to this ease amongst ethers, 
that admirable exhortation of the Son of 
Sirach ; make not an hungry soul sorrojc- 
ful; neither provoke a mm in his disirtss : 
ryectnot tie supplication of the afflicted, 
neither tui'n thy face away from a poor 
mapt. Turn not away thy eye from the 
needy, and give him no occasion to curse 
thee. For if he curse thee in the bitter- 
nese of his soul, Ms prayer shall be heard 
of him that made him.—Let it not grieve 
thee to bow down thine ear to the poor ; 
end give him a friendly answer, with 
meekness. (Ecclus, iv. 3, 4, 5, iS, 8.) 

Anothtof sort of persons, for whom su¬ 
periors too commonly will not vouchsafe 
to have the consideration that they ouf^t, 
are those who come to them upon busi¬ 
ness. Obliging sue!) to an unreasunublc 
attendance, making them wait long, and 
it may be return often, (when perhaps 
only idleness,'or capiice, or occupations 
thatmighyvell be interrupted, prevent tlioir 
being disfRtched immediately,) is a very 
provoking and a very injurious kind of 
stateliness. Time ougiit to lx* precious 
to all men ; and is peculiarly j)reeit>us to 
those, who have afiairs and appointments 
to till it w ith, that either must be artended 
on, each in its season, or titey and theirs 
must 6oth-r, perhaps be undone. And 
were it considered, but near Si> much as 
it ought, how very large a share of tlx' 
time of others, a few of these proud or 
thoughtless men an* sidheient to consume, 
it would be found a matter of no small 
seriousness. 

But there is another fault still worse fre- 
ifuently Joined with this; deeming jt 
beneath their notice, whether such of their 
inferiors, as have just and reasonable de¬ 
mands u]>on then), arc paid wiien they 
ought. At the same time tiiey would think 
it infamous not to pay, what they lose to 
the vilest wretch in theperniciotis prat'tice 
of -gaining, though tlte law, for the pub¬ 
lic good, discourages and almost forbiils 
tlicir doing it. Notwitiistanding which, 
by a monstrous perversion of language, 
they eail thesi last their debts of honour, 
in oj)posiii*',' i 'in; loniier. It is very 
true thiu I,. •)%. • n. i at all akin to pride, 
ireipii I - i-.-.'iii i- of high rank to 

lugl-'; • *■'» - iiig tlieir crcr- 


ditors. But so far as they take liberties 
in this respect, which, were diey less con¬ 
siderable in the world, they would not 
dare to take, and probably would not think 
of taking; so far thefr ii^ustke arisiiti from 
a haughty confidence in their own great¬ 
ness ; and a contemptuous indiference, to 
what inconveniences and difficulties they 
expose others. There needs but a Ihtho 
consideration to sec, what exquisite dis¬ 
tresses such a conduct must produce ; 
and how pitiable the situation of those 
poor people must be; who, on pain of 
losing all their business, dare not refuse 
credit; and }X't arc in a likely way to be 
ruined if they give it. The common me- 
thfxl of saving themselves, 1 fear, is, by 
making unrc'asonable gains from tha good 
part of their customers, to indemnify them¬ 
selves for the delays, and often final dis¬ 
appointments, which they meet with from 
the bad. But this is plainly punishing 
such as use theft) well, for the faults of 
others who use them ill: a behaviour of 
which no one should be guilty, and there¬ 
fore no one should be driven to it; but 
least of all by those, whose circumstances 
either do or might exempt them the most 
entirely from any necessity of such injus¬ 
tice. 'I’he care of being punctual in die 
discharge of liieir debts, and considerate, 
for that purpose, in coinpaviiig tlieir 
income ami expcnces, and attentive to 
keep the latter within the compass of tlic 
former, far I'rom being below tlu* grv'atest, 
enubies them to sliew themselves truly 
gri*at on many occasions, when otherwise 
tiiey could not: but the figure which they 
make in the eyes of mankind, amidst all 
their sj)lendor, for the want of this can*; 
and the poor arts, to which they am 
obliged to condescend, for quieting their 
creditors, and supporting their extrava¬ 
gances, au* exti'einely unsuitable to a 
station, that claims distinguished iTspoct. 

.Another, vc>ry blameable, and vers per* 
nicious instance of Jiigh-mmdedness in 
the gieal, is, imagining the management 
of their families an attention too low for 
them. Even that of their children they 
very commonly despise to an astonishing 
degree. And yet lliiiik it no disiiunuur, 
lo throw away on every trillc and folly, 
that they can hunt out, many of those 
hours, a few of wliicli might lio a great 
deal towards makiugliieablcjsing, (whiefe 
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now through iheir fault is often a curse), 
to those whom they have brought into it. 
Or if they have humility enough to in- 
spcct some part of their education, it is 
usually the outward and shewy, but least 
material part: and they would be ashamed 
of the supposition of their taking any se¬ 
rious pains, to plant in them those princi¬ 
ples of religion and^ virtue, on learning 
which the present and future happiness of 
their children depends; and their o\i n, on 
teaching them. If persons can treat the 
very fruit of tkeir bodif (Mich. \i. 7.) 
in such'^ manner, no wonder if the. ser- 
vants under their roof are treatet! amiss. 
.•\nd yet a lender regard to the meanest of 
iliem is unquestionably the iluty of the 
highest of those who employ them. For 
our common humanity requires, that their 
disadvantageous condition be not rendered 
more so than it nei'ds, either by designor 
negligence, of which nature hath given 
them a.s strong a fi*eling as their bi'tters. 
And therefore, of our own accord, we 
should inquire and consider about thorn ; 
when they offer complaints, we should 
reoeive them ; and if there be some irnfiro- 
priety in the manner of making them, 
pas.s over that, as proceeding perhaps 
fiom ignorance, pt'i'haps from a present 
sense of suffering; look to the .snhsiance 
of wli.'it tluy allege, and giant them due 
redress. Again, when they seem to lie in 
a fault, weshoiild submit toliear patK'iitly, 
and e.Miinine equitably, every plea they 
have to make. For then' may be cir- 
cuin‘>tHi‘( < s of no small weight in their 
favour, both as to what they remoi’.'trale 
about, aiui v\ hat they are at i u>-eil of, 
which wemay not have rightly umlerstood 
or considered ; and iheiefoie siioiihl per¬ 
mit them to be laid belure us. Otherwise 
we treat them as unworthy of ctimmtji; 
justice, and incur tiiat guilt, which Job 
hath expressed in such alfecting words 
that they can never be omitted, when this 
subject IS mentioned. //' I did despise 
the cause ofjutf loa/oserxunt, or mu maid- 
senant, uiun they contendtd with me ; 
v,/iut shall 1 do uken God riseth up, and 
■when he what shall I answer 

himt Did not he that made me, make 
him z and did not one fashion us in the 
ifombf (Job, xxxi. 1*3, 14, 15.) 

1 am very sensible, that entering in pvr- 
fftn too minutely into the particulars ot 


every small domestic concern, may sit ill 
upon people of rank ; and perhaps be 
inconsistent with their attention to affairs 
of more importance. But so far as they 
can with ;my propriety look into things, 
they slmuld be careful, not only to behave 
mildly and equitably to their- servants 
themselves, but to see that they behave so 
one to another. For in large funiilics espe¬ 
cially, there are sometimes dreadful griev¬ 
ances of thi.s kind : and requisite subor¬ 
dination may be sulTiciently preserved, 
without either countenancing or permit¬ 
ting oppression. 

Not that under colour of gentleness to 
them, wo should suffer them to live uncon- 
tioiled, and to do as they pleasi;. This 
vv ould bea false gooil-natuie,and ratensive- 
ly jiernicious. We may think p«*rhap.i,that 
we shall hurt nobody by it, but ourselves; 
and even this wo. ought not to do. But 
indeed, along vviih oursi'lvos, we shall 
hurt the fortunes, it may be the morals 
loo, of those who ought to he dearest to 
us ; for w icked servants are dangerous 
corrupters : we shall set an iftample ut 
ill management in our own families, 
vvliich will make it mtirc ditlicult for 
othei> to manage theirs well : and we 
shall <lo the greatest prejudice of all to 
those, who will probably at pieseiit the 
least complain of it; 1 n^in the pool 
vvretch('s, whom vve indulge so wrongly. 
For it is hanlly to be hoped, hut that our 
negligence about tln'ir condiiet, will 
tempt them, either to be dishonest, ui 
idle, or vvu->terui, in our .service; or vi¬ 
cious and ilisvolute ; or hovv« ver, forgel- 
tiil of their d ay to (uid. And we owe it 
to them, as have taken 4hein under 
oin cure, to preserve them, if vve can, 
from all these sins ; to direct their steps 
in the ways o. religion and viiiue; and 
not expose them to ruin here, and misery 
hereafter, for want of vouchsahng to look 
a little after them: a shocking instance 
of haughtiness in relation to out brethren 
for whom Christ died, (1 Cor. viii. ll.; 

I have enlarginl so long on these par¬ 
ticulars, in which the upper part of the 
world are too high-iniiuled, to attend to 
their duty; that! must comprehend the 
re.sl in a very few words; which I beg 
all, who arc concerned, to reflect upon 
more distinctly, and apply to themselves 
impartially. VVbuever makes bis ranjt or 
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Ills wealth a priviK‘gc',<-jther to say or do 
things to any one* that are injurious or un¬ 
becoming ; or to omit things that mv. right 
and good : whoever makes use of his in¬ 
feriors for his own advantaae or aiiiuse- 
mcnl, to their incon\enienee, and neg¬ 
lects them when he hath done; wh()C\er 
expects more from tliem, in any respect, 
than he hath a reasonable elaini to ; or 
makes his superiority, hy the ostentation 
of it painful, or by the iuisuse of it ilet 
mental, justly falls under the Apostle’s 
charge, as a high-minded ofleiuhT against 
man and God. And though ofli-nces of 
this kind are heinous in all persons, yet 
they arc peculiarly so in Christians; 
whose rule, which they profess to follow, 
is: Be kvidlfi qf/cefioned oiic to a)iothvi\ 
•with brother!If lore ; in honour preferrinu: 
one another : mind not hip,!) thinps, but 
condescend to men of low estate. (Iloin. 
xiii. 10. 16’.) Let nolliinp be dom 
through stii/'e tir vain gforii, but in low¬ 
liness of ini.id let each esteem other better 
than thems^es. Look jiot every man on 
his own things, but every man also on (hr 
things of others. Let this mind be in 
you nkieh was aho in Christ .Jesus, who 
being in the form of dad, took on him 
the form o f a sen ant, and humbled him¬ 
self unto deat^, cic/i the death of the 
cross. (I’liii. ii. 3 —8.) Alt of yon be 
subject one to another, and be clothed 
with humility: for (iml resist eth the 
proud, and pheth grace to the humble. 

(I Vet. V. b.) 

¥ 

S E 11 M O N I.XXXVKI. 

lly A Ilf nnisiroi* Stcki’k. 

The Duties of the Rich. 

1 Tim. si. 17, ll^. 

Cbarge them that arc lieh intlii*! wnrlct, that 
they be NOCbiirh-mituted, nor tni^i in imo'i- 
tun richea; bat in the living (<>><], who 
giveth us richly alt things to enjoy: that 
they <io goo<l, that they be rich in guod 
works; rtady to distribute, willing tucoiii- 
muiticatc. 

Jv this passage t.lu* Apostle retpiires the 
ministers of Gtxl's woitl, first, to caution 
persons of wealth and rank against tl 
sins of which they are peculiariy in dan- 
fer: then to Jay before then) the duties, 


to which tlu-y are peculiarly hound. I 
haie cndeavoiuvtl already to obey his in¬ 
junction, in relaliou to the former of the 
two sins, which he specifies, that of- being 
high-minded; and now proceed to the 
latter, trusting in uncertain riches: which 
phrase eomprclicnds placing the happi¬ 
ness of life either in wealth itself, or in 
those pl( astiie.s and amusements, which 
it is coniinonly made tiie instrument of 
procuring. The prohibition therefore of 
doing this extends to regulate the acqui¬ 
sition, the possession and use of a great 
lortuiic; and logo through the suiijcct 
fully, earh of the.se jiointa must be con¬ 
sidered. 

]. The ae(|uisilion. In speculation it 
seems hardly to be oxpecteil, that any 
one, who Is once mastt-r of enough to 
answer In’, real and reasonable wants, 
should feel any desire alino.st, onhisow'n 
account, of having more : that he should 
take mucli pains about it, is very wonder- 
lul; and that he should do any thing 
wrong for it, quite unaccountable. IJut 
tliat llic), who li.ive siiperiluous wciiltk 
ulready, slunild both disquiet themscivon 
and injure otbers merely to obtain a 
larger superdiiiiy, is incredibly absurd. 
And y<t, 111 fact, these are the person* 
whose passion for aiignu'ntingtlu'ir in¬ 
comes Is usually the strongest. B'hcn 
riehes i/terease, si t not your heart upon 
than, is tli- caution of scripture (Ps. Ixii. 
lO.j; and ac<-ordingly the son of .'sirach 
pronounces, Blessed is the rich, that is 
found without blemish, and hut knot gone 
(flier gold, li'h,) IS he t and we will call 
him blessed: for wonderful things hath 
he done among Ins people. Who hath 
been tried thereby, and found perfect I 
then let him gtorp. (Ecclus. v.xxi, 8, 

9, 10.) J-'ordndeed neither the mean nor 
the unjusl things, to which necessity 
prompts the poor, are to be compared 
with those, wliicli persons, far above ne¬ 
cessity, will nutwiibstanding do for gain. 
Too many there are, who seem to account 
their follies and their vices in the number 
of things necessary ; and though they 
have ahimduntly sullicicnt to live accord¬ 
ing to till ir rank, provided they would 
live prudently and virtuously, will sub¬ 
mit to uc»[Uire, by wicked means, what 
they waul only to support them in wicked 
M m 
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courses. And others, though unable to 
find out,either good or bad uses for uhat 
they havy blivady, yet arc not at all the 
less eager for adding more to it; but will 
do almost any thing to enlarge, what they 
enjoy nothing from, except as Solomon 
observes heholJing it v:ifh their eyes 
(Eccl. V. 11.); and he hath observed fur¬ 
ther, that the tye is not satisfied tvith 
seeing. (Keel. i. 8. Comp. iv. 8. v. 10.) 
Desiies increase continually, and cures 
along with them. Such acquisitions can¬ 
not jpeally promote even their prisent 
happiness; or supposing they could, yet 
if using unfair or low arts to serve their 
own interests be excusable in the wealthy, 
in whom is it that any thing is inexcus¬ 
able? No temptation is a warrant for 
doing wrong ; but to do wrong, without 
any thing that deserves the name of a 
temptation, is exceedingly bad. And it 
cannot be nature, but merely an absurd 
habit, wilfully iiidiilgetl, that tempts men 
to accumulate what they have no need of. 

But tliougli riches alone render oager- 
<ncss for move very blameable and unbe¬ 
coming, yet greutiio.*>s added to them 
doubles tlie fault. I'or exalted rank ab¬ 
solutely calls for the exercise, of honour¬ 
able disinterestedness. And there are 
several things, in strictness, very lawful 
and hone.^t, wliich yet are beneath people 
of condition; who, as far as, they can 
with any tolerable prudence, ought ever 
to avoid the shadow of a mean action ; 
and leave no room for the imputation of 
being misled by sordid motives in any 
part of hfe. l or who shall si t the c.v- 
amplc ofrvsLting such considerations, if 
they give way to tliem ? And jet, what 
sort of example is there mure needful or 
more beneficial? Not that jx-ople t>f 
birth and fortune ougiit to think tiiem- 
selves above all views, either of private 
advantage or of due recompence for their 
public services. This, in many cases, 
would be a false and rooiantie delicacy; 
unreasonably detrimental to themselves 
and their titmiUcs, and productive of no 
beneii% but harm, to the world around 
them. But in every case, to act witli a 
steady regard^ truth and right and com¬ 
mon good, ^d, without hesitation, to 
prefer tlieir character before their inte¬ 
rest, when they interfere, is indeed tlie 
general duty of all men, but of the rich 


'and gnat above all. Whoever violates it 
in private life is almost sure to -contract 
an . infamy, that will make his gains a 
dear purchase. And in aftairs of.ajmore 
public nature the guilt at least » the 
same; often greater, as the misch^f done, 
or however bad the example set*},is more 
c.xteiisive. I am. very sensible how com¬ 
mon it is for men of seriousness and worth 
in other respects, not to consider these 
tilings as matter of conscience at all, and 
accordingly to take sti-ange liberties in 
relation to tbem. But a littje impicrtiul 
rcllection would sofm show, that both rea¬ 
son aiwl religion prohibit the obstructing 
of tisefnl measures by opposition, for¬ 
warding bad 01)08 by subscniency, en¬ 
couraging wickedness or worthlessness, 
departing from justice and equity, for any 
srlfisli or any party cn<l whatever. Were 
even a general good proposed to be semd 
by it, evil is not to be done that good may 
ewwjt* (Uom. iii. 8.); nor will any come 
from it tliut would not have. Ixt'ii more 
effect ually obtained, and lon||u'preset veil, 
by other moans. And as foi^ood merely 
]K'rsunal, whoevi'r aims .it that by metliO(L 
hurtful to his country, whatever outward 
advantages he may get by*il, will lose, all 
title t<» pe.ace within. And it will be 
found, if not soon, yet,^'hicb is worse, 
too late, that his own imerest, <antl that 
of his ])osterity, are so connected with 
the interest of the whole, that all advan- 
tage.s, iiuadc by a behaviour inconsistent 
vvitli it, will be truly uncertain richesy as 
tlic text calls them; will themselx e.v 
•aings and Jly caav (Brov. xxiii. 5.), m 
the time of general calami^’; or pi-rhaps 
lt»ng before, in the preceding general 
wickedness, wl.ich he hath been instru¬ 
mental in hastening on: and then re¬ 
proach and ^lume will be tlic only portion 
left to him or ois. But how righteous 
soever the acquisition of jlhcir wealth 
may liave been, the rich in this world 
have need that a charge bo given tlnjin. 

'1. Concerning the possession of it. 
Ill the possession alone, some of them 
seem to have placed the whole of its 
value ; making literally, as Job expresses 
it, gold their hope, and saying to ike 
Jinc goldf thou art my ewi/idence (Job, 
xxxi. 24.); and neither employing itjo 
any boneljt of their own, ji«r of 
one else. Now keeping a he^p of . 
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merely for the »akc of keeping It, is an 
appiiA'itt Absmrdity. kccjniig it, meivly 
fof the repute of haVhjg it, is a ^'eiy lo^v 
fndtfc^etit. And if laying tip against 
fntutie acetdehts be prcfemled, a momTatd 
store will sdfiicc for a relisonabk* security, 
and nothing can secure us absolutely. 
Indeed fho' larger the fortune, the more 
room fbr accidents, in one part or ano- 
th«* of it; and the loss of a small jiart w ill 
be as grievous to a heart set upon riches, 
as that of a' larger to another man. Be- 
sid^- whoeVer lives only to the purpose 
of saving and accumulating, will be 
tcmptCil by this niling passion to a sinful 
neglect of the poor and the wtfhliy 
among his friends and dependants, perhaps 
among his relations and very children. 
For that important obligation of provide 
iiig/'or their ovi n, aud .spedalh/ for those 
of their own house, (on which St, Paul, 
in the chapter before the text, (1 Tim. 
V. 8 .) hath laiil so great a stress, ami 
which the covetous imagine, or pretend, 
they are, ^faithfully performing), doth 
not consist at ail in lioardingup for them 
as much asthey can, but in bestow ing upon 
them as much^s they need. Tliis not only 
the context proves, and the use of tlie 
origiuui word in other authors, but the 
iKUuru of thd||j|ing. For whoever is iti 
want of any requisite, is evidently 

unprovidedTor, how much wealth sticvcr 
another may say he keeps for him, whilst 
he really keeps it from him. And when 
any one hath made,,{>rovision enough for 
those who peculiarly Ixdong to him, to 
put them in a way suitable to their con¬ 
dition, he can seldom be bound, ami is 
not always at liberty, to do more. 1’ho 
care of them indeed is the tirst demand 
upon him ; yet alter this is sufhciently 
tak^, and even while it is taking, there 
map! be many other most equitable 
claims; ai)d they are all of them entitled 
to a proportionable regard by thatgencinl 
precept of reason, ns well as scripture, 
tcithholdnot good Jrom them to whom it 
is due, when it is in the power of thy 
hand to (to it. J(Prov. iii. 27.) Some 
occasions presctit themselves to every 
one,- and frequent occasions to the rich 
and great, on which e\tciiding iirts of li¬ 
berality far beyond the narrow bounds 
vS a family^ is indeed but discharging u 
debt ;■ which the participation in com¬ 


mon of human natuie brings tipoh us, 
and he that hath modi vs all of one 
bhod (Acts, .xvii. 26’.) expt'Cts we shall 
pay. Nor will he fiiil to iinpuU^ it fot- 
heinous guilt, at the day of Judgement, 
(as our Saviour liath given us awful 
warning), if fhey whom” he hath particu¬ 
larly qualified for works of charity, and 
expressly 4 i])poiutC(l the stewards and 
dispensers of whtit he hath liestowed on 
them purposely for that very end, shall, 
in breach of so siicred a trust, confitih to 
themselves the bounty which wos'^aced 
in their liaiuls, that allarouml them might 
iTceivc a proper sham of it; 

But .some of the higher part of man¬ 
kind itflventure to go still gmater length's 
than this, to pr<*serve the possession «>f 
what they have: detain from otherd, 
without scruple, wliat even in legal jus¬ 
tice they aiv entitled to; and defend 
tbem-selves against the demand of it, on 
tin* advantage-ground of their w'ealth, or 
their rank and station; vvhich render it 
often difficult and e.xpensive, sometimes 
impossible, for their inferiors to obtain 
1 ‘eilress. A most ungenerous, dishonest, 
tyrannual use of the prerogatives of their 
condition ! Every one must see it to be 
so: and they, upon whom the eyes of 
every one are fi.xcd, .should have no little 
regard to this consideration, amongst 
othens that are still weightier. The pri¬ 
vileges granted by law to .some were 
granted for the security the public 
good, not the patroiwgi* of private op- 
j»rt*ssiou. And tho.se, uliich others take 
to themselves, of awing or ruining, by 
the superiority of their fortune or their 
credit, such as pivsiime to think of reco¬ 
vering what is denied them, are contrary 
to the whole intent of law and of human 
society. Not to say, that whoever hath 
a spark of true greatness, will be'desirous 
to ])ut any one, with whom hi* hath a 
controvci'sy, fairly on the. love! f.ir an 
equitable decision of it. and will ^ny, 
with Ellhu ill Job, if thou eanst answer 
me, set thn words in order h<j’nre me, 
stand up. Bcho/d, mu terror %hutl not 
make thee afraid, /uither shaU my hand 
be kvaxy upon thee. (Jib, xx.xiii. 5, 7») 

But perhaps they V ill plead, that'the 
demands, which they refnse to satisfy, 
sire unjust impositions. And wi^out 
question, if that be really and (fvidonily 
M m 2 
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so, they not only uru warratitcd to stand 
out theuisclvcs, but ought to protfct 
others iu doing it, as far as they pro¬ 
perly can. Jlut then, it is never allow¬ 
able to make this plea, without being sa¬ 
tisfied of Its truth : and inefli cannot b<^ 
reasonably satisfied of any thing, con¬ 
cerning which they have not impartially 
sought lor full information, and coolly 
consicleveil it. They may have enter¬ 
tained suspicions, they may have heanl 
r*ports^ they may have rei’eived positive 
assurat^’s, perhaps from the prejudiced, 
perhaps from the ignorant; but these 
things, without knowing wiiat the utlier 
side hath to answer, are no foundations 
at all to determine upon, in matters of 
property : where it should ever he ob¬ 
served, as a general rule, that though we 
are indeed fonceriu'd to impiire what 
demands are ill-grounded, and reject 
them ; yet we are niucli'inore concerned 
to inquire what are well-gtounded, and 
comply with them. Our interi'st only 
is at stake in one case, and often a very 
Stnall inUTest too ; but our honour au<l 
conscience in tlie <ahcr. For whoever 
presumes, in any matter, to say, he will 
not do what justice or equity requires he 
should do, may in other re'>pects be a 
■worthy man, but in this he is very blaiue- 
abli^: and wcto the same temper to in¬ 
fluence his whole conduct, he w'ould be 
completely wicked. Indeed, t(» s.iy the 
truth, unjustly witliholding tilings is 
much the same crime as unjustly taking 
tliem away. And whoever is in reality, 
as well us name, a man of honour, were 
it everso inutli in his powes, by his own 
authority, or the complaisaiiee of othei-s, 
to procure himself unequitable prolits or 
savings, without any possibility of coii- 
troul; will not endeavour, will not per¬ 
mit, that a preference or favour, inju¬ 
rious to any one person in the world, 
shall ever be show II him. Lie will check 
the baseness of those who would pay 
court to him by such vile practices, and 
obviate the fear.-i of such as apprehend, 
they may displease lain by acting up- 
rightly, where it makes against him. 
Far from cor^vlng or desiring to bo 
cased at the e^ence of thoH^ beni'uth 
him, he will require to be put ou no bet¬ 
ter a footing than other men ; and to be 
clrarged with his full sham of the bur¬ 
dens of society, since he receives his full 


share of its benefits. No matter, that 
while lie behaves thus, others, and it may 
he those of his own nank, will nut fail to 
behave vi'iy diflerently, nor he pcrhap» 
to bo a sufleror by it. lie will be fcon- 
tent, if they please to have it so, that 
so(>king and enjoying unfair advantages, 
shall be their character; and refusing 
and despising them, his. 

Rut besides the sins, which may lx* 
committed in the getting or keeping of 
wealth, there are 

;J. Others, committed too frequently 
in using it; which persons of supi'rior 
fortune and rank must be charged to 
uvoifl, and which undoubtedly’- the text 
comprehends. For puffin^ their trust 
in riches is just us much the description 
of those, who place the Jiappiness of life 
in the enjoyment of large estates, as those 
who place it in the possession of them. 
Nay indeed, as a very great part of the 
antient wealth consisted immediately in 
plenty of those things, which give plea¬ 
sure in liie consumption of^’in; sovo- 
liiptnousmss, which surely the Apostle 
would not omit on this occasion, was 
perhaps more especially ^designed to be 
forbidden than rapaeiousness, or exces¬ 
sive parsiiminy. And it confirms this, 
tliat when our Saviout^^as cautioning 
his hearers against layiii^p treasure foi 
llieniselves, insteiul of being rich towards 
CJod ; till- parable, by wliicli he chose to 
do it, w.'ih that of a person, wiio having, 
as he tliouglit, atuinchint provision of good 
things for many years, detennined upon 
it from tlieiiccfoilh to tahe his ease, eat, 
th’inh, untl he merr}f. (Luke, xii. 17— 
wl.) Now this man is the representative 
of a numerous multitude, who agree en¬ 
tirely in his general sclieme, though they 
«litler from each other in several Jftirti' 
ciilars. 

Some trust in their riclies so very in¬ 
considerately, that they trust there will 
never be an eiul »)f them, let them b« 
squandm*<l as extravagantly as they will. 
So they set out with gratifying thcmselvc* 
in every thing, and looking after nothing; 
till, liuving been the admiration of the 
weak, and the pity of the wise for a few 
years, and contribute to undo their equals 
by their example, ami their inferiors 
by tlie honour of employing and noi 
paying them; they arc reduced from tlwi 
grandeur, wliieh they shouU n<A hav* 
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to difficulties that they need 
nexvf .have known. But they will feel 
cliem npw the more severely Jor llieir 
fmeceding indul^nces, and >et periiups 
will bic tempted to plmijj'e Ibnvani, 
through meanness and wickedness, into 
doi'per ruin, instead of r<‘troatiiig as soon 
as they perceived their niistake ; which 
last if. they would do, with an ingenuous 
iwknuwjicdgenient of it, they would de¬ 
serve to 1 k‘ liviitisl with intic!) tenderno.ss, 
as having erred only tlirough inexpe¬ 
rience and thoughtless levity, not ill dt'- 
sign. 

Other!*, if they do not dissipal^heir 
estates in so wild a inanner, vetusFtiU'in 
principally to minister to their sensuidity 
and debauchery ; ^ices whieh men of su¬ 
perior forfime »om<‘-how imagine they 
lia\e a sort of right to l)e guilty of; and 
men of supi rior rank lK‘ha\e, to nuiny of 
them, as ifthey hud no other end of their 
laing, Ooniinonly they <lo so in the 
beginning of life, and, in truth, not un- 
tonimoniy to the end of it. Vet it is 
evident, beydial denitil, that rea.son no 
more allows, and ineJination no more 
excuses, thete things, in the highest of 
mankind tiian the h*west; and were all 
mankind to praelisc them without re¬ 
straint, thoiVwouid i>e no hsing in the 
worhi. Indeed theie is not any degree 
of vicious practiee, i)iil hath its propor- 
tioiKil degrees <»f mis<’hi<*f, to some om* 
or other, following it; especially as one 
wrong step leads on imperceplibiy, and 
at last, (as the guilty aivapt totbinkl, 
unavoidably, to many others; and thus 
the most harmless and Itest-natured vices 
in appearance, produce perhajis the* 
cruellest injuries. But the fatal eti'ects of 
sensual iudulg»-nces and dissolute plea¬ 
sures on the healths, the fortunes, the 
usi'fulness, the reputations, the peace, of 
those who give way to them, on the quiet 
and prosperity of families, on the good 
order ami strength of civil society, are so 
obvious in themselves, so often insisted 
on from this place, and so universally 
ackiiuvvledgt'd, (how little soever the ac- 
kiiowledgoinent influences men), that 
there can be no need to enlarge on them 
at present. And were they much less 
notorious than they are; yet, since God 
hath been pleased to interpose his pe¬ 
remptory commands in a case where 


surely he may, and to deliver by express 
revelation such rules for the government 
of every appetite, as his infinite wisdom 
saw to be fit, it behoves the greatest of 
those, who presume to tiwi^gress the 
limits which he hath set them’, to consider 
Well with themselves what plea they will 
make to him another day for so doing. 
That nature prompts them to it, is not 
always a truth ; for their excesses are 
often a perversion, a force upon nature: 
and it is never a justification, unless it be 
justifiable for men to do everything to 
which the}’.irc inclined: when yet tlioy 
sIkjw perpetually, that they can, it they 
please, curb llieir strongest inclinations 
of this sort, on motives far less consider- 
alile tha^jthose of religion. .And for tli* 
ivmaining excuse of general custom, 
wlmt is wrong for one to do is wrong for 
more; and (Jod will not dispense with 
his laws, merely because a number of 
his rreatuivs join to disobey them : bn- 
sides th.it persons of rank ari' boiimi, 
botli in honour aiel duty, to set the e\- 
xinpl**, not to follow it blindfold. Bx- 
ainpies of vice they have set, till those 
about them aiitl beneath them have learn¬ 
ed much more of it than their siqu-riors, 

I behove, wish they had ; but they must 
vvisii in vain, till they change their own 
conduct. And inrlced, the men of con¬ 
dition especially, have left no room for 
anv of llieniselves to make a distinguished 
figure in wickedness, without becoming 
abandoned to the most shocking and per¬ 
nicious dcgretiof it; nor hardly ilieii. 
But by a virtuous e.vample they may be 
most honourably singular ; for tlie esteem 
of goodness is still general, however rare 
the practice be. And not only the sober 
jiart of mankind, luit the bulk of the im¬ 
moral, (though doubtless more delighted 
with siuh a.s keep them in countenance, 
and olten poorly allectiiig to ridicule 
othci's), yet, do, and inu.st, inwardly, both 
respect and envy the worthy few, who 
adorn exalted rank by an uniform regu¬ 
larity of liti', in the midst of every tcnip- 
tation 'tu the contrary. 

Another very had use of wealth, 
which too many selhi to place (if 
may judge from the vehemence 
which they pursue it) no small p 
their h.ippiness, is that ot e 
WhvQC« it arises, that so strr 
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fixes itself so deep in the hearts of suc h 
nutnbc/llf'fs hard to say; wlietliiTit bo an 
absurd covetousness, au unmeaiuii;' foncl- 
nos#for victory, a grouiulloss pcM-syasiou 
of superior skiltj au idle cona*itof being 
favoured by fortune, or a wretclicd longing 
to ^et riel any how of uuwelconic thoughts 
and tedious hours : whatevcM- bo its origin, 
its efti-ots arc Ino^t fatal, 'i'hut all play is 
at all times, and to ali persons, either un¬ 
lawful or iriexj>edjcnt, 1 would by no 
means at&m. lint that very often it is so, 
cannotdenied; and everyone, who 
takcsasharc tnit,should consider seriously 
the jiature and tendenry of what he (hitli. 
If it inclines him to passionate, and pcrlmps 
profane expressions; if it inwardly agitates 
his mind, sours his temper, or \jjiistcs his 
spirits; if it tempts him to any sort or 
degrt'cof fraud or unfairness; if it mixes 
him with company dangerous or unsuit¬ 
able to him; if it devoure more time than 
is consistent with a due attention to the 
business of his station, pulilic or private, 
Or to the regular order of his family; if it 
takes up any part of Uie time that ouglit 
to be spent in religious recollertion of his 
ways, or other impro\ement of his soul 
at home in piety and virtue; if either by its 
direct and iin mediate, or any concomitant 
expenet's, it leads him into diHiculties and 
distresses, that may lead him into sin ; if it 
consumes a greati'r part of his income than 
justice to his creditors, the duly of pro\i- 
ding forthose who belong to him, or of li¬ 
beral charily to every propergocKl purpose 
allows ; or if, without any other harm, it 
engages his heart, and a fondness of it 
grows upon him; it it lowers his character, 
and so lessens his alnlity of (hjiuir gtiod in 
the world; nay, supposing it doth him no 
barm at all, 3‘et if it doth harm by his 
means to others; it it brings the woifbless 
and the wicked into credit and familiarity 
■with their }/r:ters; if it rnticeAthe wi'll- 
meaning by cxam[)Ie, or forces them by 
false shame, into duifiL' anything, which 
cither in itself, or in their circumstances, 
is unlawful or unwise: in c\cry one oi 
these cases it is without tjiiestion very 
’ ’amcable. And whoever impaitiaily 
sidixs how lie ahull preservt' himself 
fmm gtiilt, as to all of them, \m!I 
Mly fin<l it requisite either to abstain 
nlay intiroly, or to restrain it in 
-ct to much narrower bounds 


than most mop do. For the gfeat Have, 
in this matter, as w'cli- ns many more^ 
trusted to their richer so indiscrtictly, and 
neglected other considerations so intircly i 
and their inferiors, down to the lOivcst of 
those that can call themsolvcS persons of 
fashion, (and even beneath that rank), have 
followed them so thoughtlessly and wild'ly, 
that play is become one of the principa) 
sins of the present age, is spteaid to a 
degree that none of the former ever knew, 
and daily brings forth fruits that ntany 
surceedingoiies may have cause to lament. 

Rut supposing wealth bd neither spent 
in th^^pr any of the gross vices mentioned 
befor^ yet if it la* employed in minister¬ 
ing to a course of morediiccntai?d refined 
luxury', or in supporting such a pomp of 
life as nourishes vanity and pride, or-in 
filling so much time with unprofitable 
entertainment, that little room is left in 
the mind for objects of iiniH)rtancc: these 
things also the rich ami great must be 
cliarged to amend. For though their con¬ 
dition will permit plenty and ’ elegance, 
diversions, and amusements, perhaps dig¬ 
nity* and grandeur; yet it will not permit 
their living to these things, their being 
quite taken up witli them, and lost in 
them. For not only* the transition is too 
<*asy fitim several innoccnt^^leasurcs to 
forbiiiden ones, .and expcnsivenc“.ss in any 
way breeds powerful temptations, both to 
omit riglit and to do wrong things; but 
supposing these dangers avoided, yet a 
life devoted wholly’ or chiefiy to the gra- 
rifieutions of sense, the enjoyment of great¬ 
ness, or indulgence of trifles, is not^^the 
life of a rational agent; less still of a 
moral and niigioiis one; but least of all 
of a miserable sinner, who has so very 
much to account for, and that so very 
soon. And what our account will end in, 
if we make it .' ur gtcat buriiiess here to 
delight ourselves, without looking further, 
St. l\iui haili given us a strong intimation, 
wlien he saith, that live in pleasure 
are dead ^xhilst they lire. (I 'iiin, v. 6.) 
Our Saviour too hath forewarned us at 
hir'^e to th« same purpose, in that awful 
paraldcof the tich man, who, being neither 
charged with injustice m^- debauchery, 
but only described as cloHiing bimself 
in purylc and tine lintn, faring sump“ 
tuously (tiry day, ami receiving these at 
his good things^ on which he placed bis 
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heart; <Ud notwithstanding after death 
i^t up his eyes in torment^ and petitioned 
ill vain for a mitigation of his sentence 
(lAd«e, xvi. If) —31.) an undeniably just 
one vimn aH those who in uncertain 
richest or an^hing they can procure with 
them, insteafPof the living Cod, who 
giveth vs all things richlp to enjoy. But 
this part pf ,tho text must be reserved for 
the sufycct of another discourse. I would 
only olbscrvc further at present, that our 
bleadlM Juord hath cautioned us no less 
agiunst the cares than the pleasures q/' 
this life; and that his reason to avoid 
overcharging our hearts with either, is 
the most forcible that can be; le ^that 
day come uponyon unawares. (Luke, x\j. 
34.) Riches and greatness no one thinks 
can secure him from death; but they can 
make many forget it as absolutely its if 
they did think so; and please themselves 
with the imagination, that they liave niiick 
good laid vp for many years, till, when 
they apprehend it least, their soul is re¬ 
quired of them. (Luke, xii. 1.9,20.)Therc- 
^>re we should often call to mind the 
Psalmist’s admonition : They that trust 
in their wealth, and boast themselves in 
the multitude of their rithes, none of them 
can redeem his brother, nor give Cod a 
ransom Jar i^imself, that he should live 
for ever, and not sec corruption : when 
he dieth, Ac shall curry nothing away ; 
his glory' shall not descend after him. 
Man that is in honour, and understandeth 
not, is like the beasts that perish (Psal. 
xlix.6', 7‘ 9‘ 17 * 20.) like them in this 
world; bujl will wish iu vain to be like 
them in die next, when all that have lived 
uinrtindful of God ,kings of the earth 
(as St. John foretells}, and the great, 
and the rich, and the mighty, shall hide 
tin mselxet in the dens, and in the rocks 
of the mountains; and shall say to the 
mountains and the rocks. Fall on us, and 
Aide us J’rom the face of him that sittclh 
on the throne, and from the face of the 
Lamb; J'or the great day of his wrath 
u come, and who shall be able to stand? 
(Rev, vi. 1.5,16”, 17 ) 
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Thc^uties of the Ric^. 

1 ’I’iM.,vi.l 7 , 18. 

Charge them that are riclj in tbia world, t bat they 
he not high*nniiided, nor trust in udcrrt.'iin 
riches, hnt in the living God, vho givistb ua 
richly all things to enjoy; that ili^, do good, 
that they be rich in good wotks; «iily todis- 
tribute, willing to coomuinicste. 

I itAVF, already, in two discourses- on 
th(.'sc words, explained and enforced the 
two cautions, which St. l^ul requires that 
the ministers of Clod’s word shall give 
to persons of wealth and rank, against the 
sins, to which they arc peculiarly liable. 
And now J proceed to the duties of winch 
he enjoins they shall be peculiarly 're¬ 
minded. 

I. The first is, to trust in the living 
Cod, who gh'cth us all things richly^ to 
enjoy. 

Alter warning them against placing 
their happiness in the pre-eminences, the 
possessions or pleasures of this world, k 
was very natural to direct them whens 
they should place it: for somewhere we 
must. And his precept carries the proof 
of its own fitness along with it. I'or the 
thing God must have the greatest power 
to reward our trust, and he w ho giveth 
us all things richly to enjoy, hath shown 
himself to have the greatest will also. All 
that we are, and have, and can hope for, 
proceeds from liipi, and depends uport 
him. Since therefore he hath made us 
capable of knowing this; duty, gratitude, 
and interest, conspire to demand, that 
we devote our whole being to him; use. 
what he hath bestow etl on us agreeably ti> 
the rules, which lie hath prescribed, and 
for the attainment of the ends, whicli he 
hatli in view ; nor ever l>c so absurdly 
attentive to his gifts, as to forget die giver; 
whose bounty, the more largely 'lyi^ta.st? 
of it, ought surely to inspire the warmer 
love. And therefore the rich and greati » 
on whom Providence hatli conferred so. 
many distinguislied benefits luul privileges, 
(of the value of which they seem in general 
high I V sensible), are bound, beyond others, 
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to a most afli'ctionatc piety in return : 
ami ye^ i$ it not on the whole vihihly 
true, that these of all others e.\pivss the 
Icnsp piety in the. wliole compass of their 
behaviour: 

'I’oo many of them scorn to ob^er^e or 
acknowledge any rule o,f cotuUict tit all, 
tinless it be fashion, worldly ad'untage, 
or plciisiire. A great part of thosi* who 
tufill own, and occasionally seem zealous 
fc>r the obligations of virtue, or howe\er 
of some virtues, inauif( st very little senst', 
if any, oftlie duties of religion. Some have 
never hatl he condescension, or imagine 
they nevtT had the leisure, once, to think 
of It : others ha\e heard objections 
against it, or at least have heard there 
are such; which, to prove themselves 
no bigots, they resoUcto believe are un¬ 
answerable, without further iiuiuiry. 
And not a few, who arc fully peiaiiuJed, 
after a sort, both of the greatness and 
the goodness of (lod, still are as abso¬ 
lutely negligent of him, as if no regard 
■whatever were due to in in for i-illicr, 
Tc't, if we tiiv to reveieme authority, 
and love increj, and believe in veracity, 
and be sorry h'r ('Himes, amongst men; 
why are not .all iliese things unspt'akahly 
more nccessai'y in relaiion to our Crea¬ 
tor? .Some ]ierson'-, it may lie, when tliey 
are inrsscd upon the subjecr, will plead, 
that they are by no moan.'’ vvitlnml in¬ 
ward regard to (iod ; though they cann<;t 
say, they give inufli outward demonstra¬ 
tion of it, ni ficts of vv«.rship. lUit iiow 
real, how deep, how practical, this re¬ 
gard is, they would do well to ask their 
lioaits very caiti'uily: f<>r he tl a' sees 
their hearts knovv.s with eerianitv . they 
that see only ihetr livs, can Jtinn a 
strong presumption: and no one will 
ever be a gainer, by attempnng to deceive 
cither God, or man, (ir bniiseli'. 

But siij>po.sing them sincere, what ri.:- 
Bon can there he, why respect to Gial 
should not be paid outwardly, when rt.s- 
pect to every superii-r besides i.s? For 
surely his ktiovviiig we have it, is no sulfi- 
cient ireastm for omitting to e.\pre.s.s it: 
since visible atiJ stated acts ol homage 
to him appear notwillislaiidiiig, botli from 
reason and experience, highly req'iisite, 
to preserve and sireiigil.en a sense, of re¬ 
ligion in our own minds, ami to .spread it 
in the world. Or could wu have doubted 


of tlii.s otherwise ; yet, when he bath ex¬ 
pressly required hini.s('if lo be wor¬ 
shipped, both in imbltc and in private, 
what pretence have we to a shailovv ol' 
piety, if we either disobey or think mean¬ 
ly of that command ? And they among 
the great, who neglect to TOiioijr God, 
discern very clearly the necessity, not 
only of their inferiors paying honour to 
them, but of their paying honour to per¬ 
sons tliat arc a little above, them : and 
would think the e.\cus«.s extremely*'fri¬ 
volous in their own cases, which they arc 
determined, shall be good and valid iif his. 
What e.'ui this inconsistence mean i Surely 
they (fo not think it beneath them, to fall 
iloan and kneel before the Lord their 
Maker (l*sal, xcv. 6'.), while they can 
bow so very low to a frllovv creulure, 
perhaps a worthless one. And yet really, 
the. manner, in which they sometimes 
sjieak of religion, looks a good deal this 
way. I mean, when thc'v own its impor¬ 
tance to keep the vulgar in order, and 
their obligation to .attend on its exercises 
conscientiously, for that purpose ; but 
intimate, that some how or other they 
themselves arc exempted. Now the dif¬ 
ference in the eyes of Ciod, between the 
highest and lovve.'jtof meu, is as nothing; 
and if any part of the world hath need 
to be n strained by the. tics of religious 
duty; the upper part, being the least sub¬ 
ject to other restraints, Jjalh the greatest 
need : nor can it lie more their interest, 
that the re.st of mankind should have a 
.sense of piety kept up amongst them: 
fh.m it is the interest of the rest of man¬ 
kind, that the great should. But if this 
were otherwise, they may depend upon 
it, that if tiny will slight religion; such 
as see them do so, will not be iniiuencod 
by tlicin, to re.spect it. And therefore 
i'll the t hoicc have is, cither to show 
some regard to its precepts themselves; 
or t(> Iks content, that their families, 
their dependants, and the world about 
them, siiuli have none. 'I'liis latter is the 
resolution tliat many seem to have taken : 
what will follow from it hntii been already 
felt too much ; and if they go on, will be 
lelt continually more. But God grant 
they may rather see, before it be too late, 
both tlm wickedness and the folly of 
throwing oil' that reverence, which is so 
justly due to him, whose laws are, every 
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one of tliem, provisions for onr temporal 
(lappiiioss in this worl<l, as well as our 
eternal felicity in the next. Men of rank 
and fortune have a jnucli greater eonei>rn 
in the welfare of socitly than others, and 
tlierelbre are more bound in point of prii- 
tlenee to support religion : they have, a 
mucli greater ability of doing it, and are 
particularly intru.stetl with it, and ihorc- 
foiv arc* more bound in poitd of conscience. 
But what completes tlieir obligation, iu 
botls- resj.erts, i.s, that if they neglect it, 
the endeavours of others will, hiiinunly 
si)caking be all in \ain. There may be 
some hope, e^en for a wicked nation, 
while tl»e four c)f (.Jod remains in anv 

V 

considerable number of the wealthy and 
ruling part of it; but when they once 
come to he thoroughly corrupted, then 
every thing is ripe lor ruin. And there¬ 
fore the prophet Jerem.ah, after com¬ 
plaining very pathetically of the sinfuU 
ness and impiety of the; hulk of his coun- 
liymcn, still thought liu’re was one re¬ 
source left.* Bui wiieii he fouiul that 
those of high condition were as had, or 
worse, than tin* rest, lie immediately gives 
up all, and pronounces theirdestriKtion : 
1 said, (s[)eaking of tin*, common people), 
these an- poor, tJity ore foolish ; i/uy 
/cHoiL' not the way of the Lord, (Hid the 
judgement of then- irod. I ml! pet me 
unto the great men, and will speak unto 
them : for theif have known the way of 
the Lord, and the judpemeni of thdr 
God. But these have altogeflnr broken 
the yoke, and burst the bonds. IVhere- 
fare a lion out of the forests shall tear 
them, and a wo//' of the excnhig shall 
spoil them ; a leopard shall xeateli over 
their cities ; beeause their transgressions 
are many, and their baekslidings arc in¬ 
creased. (Jcr. V. t—().) 

But it is |)ussible for us to keep up 
a sufticient profession of religion, to se¬ 
cure both public order and domestic 
tranc|uillity; yet by no means have a 
suliiciont sense of it, for obtaining eter¬ 
nal lile : and what will the former avail 
tis without the lattci ? It is not a merely 
prudential and political piety; it is not 
one, that will only form our behaviour 
into an outward regularity, or aftcct onr 
hearts transiently now and then, that will 
Stand us in stead hcucaltcr: it must be a 
fitted itiwaitl principle, that moves us 


effectually to look licyond every thing in 
this world, to God the fountaidr of all 
good ; and to take him for mtr hope 
and our portion in the land of ihe living. 
(Psal. cxlii. C.) He otfers hin^self 'ior 
such, and surely we ought to accept the 
ofler. He hr able to make ijs Mppy, 
uinl nothing else is : whatever earthly 
good wc have most pleasure in, quickly 
fails: or if it did not, in a few years 
life itself will fail; and xchat is our hope, 
xchen God taketk axeay ourjpul/ In 
that awful hour, if we have tm him to 
trust in we, shall have nothing; and the 
foundation must be laid now, if we would 
buihl upon it then. But honours, riches, 
and pleasures unaccountably turn away 
nu'ii’s attention from these obvious truths, 
and present them with such temptations, 
to trust in themselves and the c.xtcrnal 
ad\ 11 mages of their condition, for all 
the happiness tliey need ; that they can¬ 
not bo admonished too often, to trust 
only ill the lixiiig God ; and that only 
in siieli a niuimcr as he hath declared 
tliey safely may. 

S.mie liav<* a bold and irreverent con¬ 
fidence, iliat all i'' well with them in res¬ 
pect U) the di\ino favour, on no other 
ground than that they arc guilty of only 
sucli faults, us the generality of the world 
are ; as if God would nut dare to punish 
a majority ; and men might lx* as wicked 
Its they would pr<)\ided there were but 
eiiougli of them so. But ovei and ahovc 
this, jiersons of rank seem extremely 
apt to think, that they shall be tnated 
with peculiar indulgence: wherc'its in- 
ileed, since mueh hath been given them, 
iiiue/i will be required of them (l.uke, 
.Ml. 4S.); and in comparison. Merry 
xvill soon pardon the meanest, but the 
mighty shall be mightily tormented, Wisd. 
vi. ().) Others acknowledge the’ neces¬ 
sity of a virtuous lifo for all men^ 
but indulgently presume their own to 
have been so, which in strictness hath 
b(.*eu far otherwise; and then trusting 
in themselves that they are righteous, 
(Luke,xviii. <).), imagine Godtheirdebtor. 
Or if they do confess they have been faul¬ 
ty ; rop(.*ntniice and amendment, (which 
they apprehend to be sufHciently in their 
own power at any time), they Conceive, 
immediately blots out all, and 'gives them 
a claim of right to pardon and reward* 
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Now, on tlir contrary, reason itself 
shows, *that forgivencsis is an act of 
mere voluntary mercy; and that nothing 
is due from justice, even to a creature 
pt'rfectly obedicM, but that his bt'ing be 
not marie, on the whole, worse than not 
being. To this experience adds, that 
our best obedience is very imperfect: 
and agreeably to both, the gospel teaclu's, 
that by the dee(h of the iuw shall m 
Jlesk be justified; for all have sinned 
and comc^short of the glory of God: 
thatue are justified freely by his grace ^ 
through the redemption that tv in Jesus 
Christ, lehom God hath set forth to 
he a propitiation, through faith in his 
hlood; that he might he just, and the 
jMstificr (f him ichich believeth in Jesus. 
(Rom. iii. 20—26.) It teache.s also, that 
U'c are not syfficient of ourselves, even 
to think any thing ; but our sijficiemy is 
of God. (2 Cor. iii. 5.) 'I’liat by his 
grace we are what u c arc; and when 
w'c perform good works, it is not we, 
but the grace of God which is with us 
(I Cor. XV. 10.); and proeeeds from his 
holy Spirit, whom he willgixc to them 
that ask Aim, (Luke, .\i. 1.').) 

A doctine, which so entirely excludes 
boasting (Rom. iii. 27.)t must be very 
disagrt'cablc to human pride m general : 
but especially mortifying to those, whom 
the flattery of the world, and of their 
own hearts, hath accustom<‘d to consi¬ 
der themselves in a light, extremely dif¬ 
ferent, from that of miserable sinn;*rs. 
For this reason, amongst others, in the 
early ages not many mighty, not many 
noble, were called (1 Cor. I. 20.) eflec- 
lually: and dow-n to the present, worldly 
greatness hath ever been a powerful ob¬ 
stacle to Christian humility, in faith, as 
wcU as practice. What our Saviour said 
to the Jews : How can ye believe, which 
receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour, which cometh from God 
only- (John.V. 44.), holds but too true 
concmiing the upper part of those who 
call themselves his disciples. They there¬ 
fore should apply with peculiar care, to 
become such indeed, by looking into their 
own breasts, ami- considering well their 
need of the divine mercy: casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing, that 
exaltcth itself against the. knowledge of 
Cad, and biinging into captixity excry 


thought to the obedience of Christ, 
Cor. X. 5.) Trusting in ourselves,^ can 
afford us only a false peace for a time, 
which will.ruin tis at last; but whoso 
putteth his trust in the Lord, mere^ 
embraceth him on every side. s.xxxiK 
10.) He hath a coivnant-rigbt to pardon 
and comfort, assistance in all good,< pro> 
tection from all evil, and cveriasting life 
to crown the whole. . 

Hut thou to maky his title sure, he 
must exert his trust in all circumstances, 
and walk by faith, not by sight. (2 Cor. 
V. 70 Even good persons arc stramgely 
apt to lay much too great a stress on 
worldly advantagi.>s. llencc it is, that 
they desire them so earnestly, and de¬ 
light in them so highly; without consider¬ 
ing, that God and a good conscience, can 
make us far happier, without them, than 
others are with them. Were wc but con- 
\inced of this, we should feel, with what 
justice the Psalmist pours contempt on 
the vehement pursuers of what this earth 
hath to give. There be many that say, 
xi'ho will shew vs any good ! but, Lord 
lift thou up the light of thy eountenanee 
upon us. Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart, snore than in the time that 
their corn and their wine increased, I 
xiiil lay me. down in peace; and take 
my rest: for it is thou. Lord, only that 
makest me dwell in safety. (Ps. iv. 6—<).) 
For want of reflecting on whom we.de- 
jicnd, wc are apt to be elated in our 
prosperity, and say, tee shall never be 
moved ; w hen indeed it is the Lord of 
his goodness that hath made our hill so 
strong; and the moment he turns his 
face from us, %-e shall be troubled. (Ps. 
xxx. 6, 7-) Fiom the same cause we 
are apt to be dejected when afflictions 
befal us, or dangers threaten us ; forget¬ 
ting, that though great and many are the 
troubles of the righteous, the Lord deli- 
reretk him out if than alHfiifi\. xxxiv. 
1.9-) in this world, if it be cvpcdknt for 
him ; if not, he shall be supported under 
them, and they shall increase his reward 
in the next. But the w'icked God shall 
destroy for ever, and root them out of 
the land of the living: the righteous 
also shall see it and fear, and say with 
awful approbation of the divine justice, 
T .0 this is the man that took- not God 
for his strength, but trusfyd unto the 
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tnuUUvde cf his richM^^and strength- 
ened hjttng.elf in Ms wickedness, (Ps. 1^.. 

We khoulcl ail therefore learn to Uv« 
mc^^to our Maker; to imprint on our 
heaits, and ejeert'inour whoh’ l«'haviour, 
a stronger aensueif his present providence, 
and future rewards. It would be a di' 
n’Ction, 'a’security, an improvement* a 
comfort to us, beyond expression. But 
rspcciaUy they, whoghavc the greatest 
number of interesting and pleabiu^ ob¬ 
jects in this world to fi.x their thoughts 
upon; they, wfan may seem to have' tlie 
least need of looking further, have indeed 
the greatest, to be fn quently charged, as 
the dews were hy Closes; beware test 
ickm tk(»i hast eaten and art full, and 
hast built goodly houses and dwelMhcrcin ; 
and when thtf sili'cr and thy gold is hi- 
creased, and all thou hast is tnultiphed, 
then thine heart he lifted up, and thou 
forget the Lord thy God. (l)eut. viii. 
11—14.) Now if those persons forget 
him, who have the most reason to re¬ 
member him, thankfully, it is double 
guilt, and indeed proportionable folly. 
For what can be more obvious, than 
that considering ail our good things, us 
the marks of his kindness to us, must un¬ 
speakably inhance their value; nor can 
it lay us under any other than benefieiai 
restraints in the use of them. 'I’heir be¬ 
sides, how naturally doth this conside¬ 
ration lead us forwanl to the yet more de¬ 
lightful one, of that sweet sccUiity, in 
which we may live here under the sujier- 
iiitendoncy of so gracious a btlng; and of 
those infinitely better things, which he 
hath yet in store for us hereafter. This 
God is our God for ever and ever. He 
shall be our guide unto deali. (Ps. xlviii. 
14.) Thou' shalt guide nic with thy 
counsel, and after that I ...'(.ive me \.U/i 
glory. Whom have I in h> iiven hut ti.et ! 
and there is none upon i urth, that I de¬ 
sire in comparison of the*. My^flesh and 
my heart faileth, hut G ri is the .strength 
of my heart and my pore ion for ever* 
Ps. ixxiii. 23, 24,25.) 'I ln,*re is nothing 
enthusiastic, nothing extraviigant, m such 
reflect k>os and feoiings as tliesf, uheii 
they are grounded on goo<l e\ <tle»cc ('d 
our title to God's favour; and in that 
case wc ctinnot act - a more pious or 


more rationaal part, Iban to indulge or 
enjoy them. Only wc muiit jiot,^v»:eIl 
uponcQiKempIaliofi $q.as toju^ctnctioiv; 
but, ad!:ih« Psalmist <hrec^,ij*«s^rih tkt . 
Lord^ and. hg doing xxxvii. 

3,) -Agreeably to wbieb rule,- 

2. 'I’he second, dulyiprcscribcd m'the 
text, as peculiarly necessary for the -riefi - 
and great, is, that_ they do goodlflAai they-. ' 
5f rick in good works. Extendyc and 
important us this duty is, its natut[e » so - 
well understood, and the mouvca'for prac¬ 
tising it so obvious, as to make ^'titinc- 
cessary for me to enlargeparticularly 
upon it. And indeed if men 'of rank 
and fortune observe duly the preceding 
part of the Apostle's charge, they will 
easily be induced to observe' the con¬ 
cluding one. If they are ncitlior so 
high-minded as to neglect, and de.spisc 
rlieir fellow-creatures; nor so selfish as 
to trust in uncertain riches, in the ac¬ 
quisition, the possession, or voluptuous 
enjoyment of them, for their happiness, 
but e.xpcci it only from their acceptance 
witlithe living God; they will natuniHy, 
imilaU* him whom they desire to please, 
particularly in bis beneficence, the most 
amiable of all his perfections. And it 
is not by thdr wealth only that they arc 
able and therefore called to do good, but 
by their whole behaviour, by the example 
i)f their piety and justice, their abstinence 
from criminal and imprudent pleasures ; 
by an active, yet mild, public spirit, and 
an honourable, disinterestedness in private 
life, united with a decent frugality; by 
attention to the interests, present and 
future, of their families, their friends 
and dependants; conducted in such 
manner, as always to be consistent 
with a general care, to encourage and.re- 
commeiul worthy persons and actions, 
ami »reat the unworthy witli the disap¬ 
probation and ctmuiupt. which tlicy de¬ 
serve. 'i hese aie nn-lhods, by which 
those of rank and iniluLOue may do mucls 
greutcr service to mankind than large 
liberalities would do; and by a contrary.;; 
bt kaviour, in any one of the above-men¬ 
tioned instances, they m.^^ easily be au- 
thoi s of more mischief ttimi their whole 
e.staies would compensate for. Now the 
Apostle hath determined, that though 
they bestow ail their goods to jeed the 
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poor, yet if they have not the charity to 
act in other respects as Uicy ouglit, it 
rsili pr(f/it them nothingt (1 Cor, xiii. 

y.) 

But still, though almsgiving is by no 
means the whole of bnieficenw, yet it 
is an essential part in those whom Cud 
hath qualitied for it. And ho hath given 
them all tilings richly and in plenty, not 
merely for' themselves to enjoy, in the 
vulgar sense, but that others may enjoy 
a due share of them, and they the plea¬ 
sure of imparting it; the worthiest and 
highest enjoyment of wealth that can be. 
This therefon; is the purposi; tor which 
we should ri member wo. ar<' intrusted 
with it, and be bountiful in proportion to 
the trust; for to with-hold but part of 
what is due, knowingly, is the same 
iviud, though not the same degree of un¬ 
faithfulness, as tovith-hold the whole. 
Indeed how much exactly is <lue, God 
hath IM) where determined; nor could 
there, in the midst of so great a varitly 
uf circumstances, hare been gireii par¬ 
ticular rules, lilted to erery ease; nor 
hath any pious mind, that ndi'uvoui's 
to judge and act as righily as it can, the 
least reason to iio uiiMous for want of a 
more precise knowledge, wliere it is not 
to be had. Hut in general, that bi^ih 
our charity and our generosity should 
boar some decent and liberal proportion 
to our abilities, and tiio rich in this 
world be rich in good works also, not 
only the le.st enjoins, but common rea¬ 
son dictates; and if we are delicieiit, the 
poor widow with her /u u miicn (Mark 
xii. 40.), will far outdo us in that \ery 
virtue, l)y the practice of which om Maker 
justly expects wc should appear distin¬ 
guished. 

Nor is it sufficient for the ricli to gi\e 
plentifully, but they must do it, ouc\ery 
Sit occasion, speedily; be ready to dis 
tribute, and not slay till the circumstances 
of the poor arc beyond recovery, or their 
spirits broken under the weight of their 
misfortunes, but make baste to lielp them, 
and, as far as possible, prevent distress. 
&'qy mt unto thy neighbour, Go, and 
come 'again, and to-morrow 1 will gixe, 
whein thou hast it by thee (Prov. iii. 28.) 
4tnd delay not to shew him rntrey, (Lc- 


C T U R E S. 

fills, xxix, 8.) Nor is it enough^ to,,he 
outwanlly expeditious, but we must be 
inwatdly willing to communicate; not 
part with our benefuciions grudgingly 
and of necessity, as obeying thq divine 
command meiely because wc dare not 
disobey \i: fur God hneth a cheerful 
giver. (2 (’or. ix. 7.) To the poor in¬ 
deed it is all one from what principle 
we. give, but to us the dilference is in¬ 
finite. In the lieait lii's all the value. 
Ever so little, will be acci‘pted of heaven, 
if it proceed from a mind that would 
gladly have done more; and ever so much 
will bo despised, if we secretly wish wq 
could have saved it, St. Paul's exhor¬ 
tation thereJoic is of unspeakable impor¬ 
tance ; IIc that shcwi Ih mercy let him 
do if with cheer/'ll hicss. Horn. xii. 8.) 
And indeed, v\ljal can we liave more 
cause to rejoice in doing? It is very com¬ 
fortable to think that we are able? it is 
delightful to think, that by our means 
the miserie.s of (iod’s creation are lessen¬ 
ed ; It is no small satisfaction to be loyed 
and blessed in this world, but it is tliu 
greatest possible to lay up in slorc for 
oitrst'h ex a good foundation against the 
ne.xt, t/iiii IlC 111 ( 11 / (ay hold on eternal 
life (I 'J’im. vi. Jj).) and have it said to 
us by our Judge at the last day, util 
done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful oier a few things, 

1 will male thee ruler over many thin/>s; 
enter thou into the ioij o/' thu Lord. 
(Matt. .\xv. 21.) 

S E R M O X XC. 

By All- itnisjiop SECKca. 

The Duties of the Poor. 

M ^ ("rn. xi. 5. 

—Anil the poor have ihc gospel preached to 
them. 

These words are part of our baviourV 
answer to the disciples of John the. Bap¬ 
tist, who came to inquire, whetlier Jesu: 
were himself the Messiah, or only a pro¬ 
phet commissioned to foretell his com¬ 
ing. For It ajipears from the first chap¬ 
ter of St. John's gospel, that many of the 
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Jews expected, besides Elias, another 
prophet to precede or accompany their 
great Deliverer; mistaking perhaps the 
'Rrophet described, Deut. xviii. for an 
attendant of the Messiah, instead of 
the Messiah himself, whom they were 
apt to consider only in the charac¬ 
ter of n king. And us Jesus had now 
manifesttHl himself some time to the 
world, without taking this character 
upon him, it was natural eiiough for 
John’s discipk'S to ilnagirt'c, ^hat perhaps 
he Came in the other only. John him¬ 
self indeed knew, and probably had 
told them Ac contrary; but linding 
* tlicm still desirous of further satisfaction, 
was extremely willing they should have 
it; and to make the jiujuiry as easy to 
therri as possible, directs them to pr«)- 
posc the question, not in their own name, 
but in his. On their doing it, Jesus per- 
fonhs in tlicir sight a considerable num¬ 
ber of his usual benefitent miracles, 
joined as it should stem, with suitable 
instructions;-and then, without declaring 
himself expressly, (which he chose, for 
wise and kind retistins, to avoid before 
the multitude), dismisst'S them with an 
answer, taken, the greatest part of it, 
out of the words of Isaiah; in which 
lie had foretold, that the Messiah should 
perform just such luiraeles, and gi\e 
just sucli instructions. I'or wo rcail, 
that in that same hour he rural maiit/ of 
thtir iufirmitks and jdagiirs, and unfu 
many that uric blind he gurc siuht. 
(Luke, vii. 21.) Then he ansuard and 
said unto them, do, and s/ie~x John again 
those things, uihich ye do hear and si e. 
The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame valk; the lepers are cleansed, and 
the draj' hear; the dead are raised up, 
and the poor havi the gospel preached to 
them. 

'I'he prediction, of his applying him¬ 
self pc'cuflarly to instruct the lower part 
of the world, it is probable, he purpose¬ 
ly reserved to the last place; because 
liis doing it (besides its being th»‘ com¬ 
pletion of a prophecy) was, though not 
a miracle, as the rest were, yet a singular 
proof, both of the liumanity of his tem¬ 
per and doctrine, and of his disinterest¬ 
edness too. For this method was inca¬ 
pable of doing him serviee, and in iact 


did him no siHall prejudice Aosc, 
who had the power of that nation in their 
hand^i The Jewish teachers and nilets, 
who the same, kdpt the common 
sort at a very great distance; and on that 
amongst ofluT account!^ were h%hly re¬ 
verenced by them, 'flic familiarities 
tiien'forc, to .which Jesus condescended, 
immediately set all these against him; 
and furnishc»l them with an oppjirtunity 
of representing him and hi.s disciples as 
equally contemptible. Thus, when 
their own oflicers, (whom it;^.sccms his 
discourses bail struck as powerfully as 
they did the rest of the multitude) could 
not help applauding him before their 
faces, Never man spake like this man; 
their answer is. Have any of the rulers, 
or the pharisees,"believed on himi This 
people, uihkh knoxceth not the law, are 
cursed. (John, vii. 4.’)—♦p.) But in¬ 
deed the humble and unbiassed minds of 
the illiterate arc much bettor judges of 
truth, wlien proposed to them, tl^i such 
as are blinded with learned prejudice, 
worldly interest, or sensual pleasures. 
’I’o the former therefore principally our 
Saviour ^ouchsafed his instructions, 
grit'viug to sec them scattered abroad, as 
sheep luning no shepherd (Muttb. ix. 
.S(i); and tliey, receiving his doctrine 
into honest tind good hearts (Luke, viii. 

1became in great numbers his fol- 
lowere; and at lirst wen; almost the only 
ones he had. For St. Luke tells us, he 
lif ted up his eyes on his disciples and said, 
blissed be ye poor, for yours is the king¬ 
dom of Clod. (Luke,vi. 20.) The gospel 
indeed makes all blessed who iwoive it, 
both by its useful precepts, and its gra¬ 
cious promises; yet the poor especially, 
as they ha\c most ue<xl of tliose direc¬ 
tions and supports in this life, and as¬ 
surances of happiiH'«(s in the next, which 
it communicates. But then, to receisc 
them, they must be not only poor, but 
his disciples. It is not being in a low 
coiidilioii, but being virtuous and pious 
in that condition, that entitles persons 
to Gotf’s favour, ns it is not being ivcaithy 
and great, but making an ill use of 
wealth and greatnes-s, that provokes hi# 
displeasure. So that the happiest err' Ae 
wrctchcdest here, may, according os they 
behave, be mfinitely more happy or 
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wrclichcd hereafter. Our Saviour there- 
ihre^ wo iiiid, in St. 'Klatthew, .expresses 
liinuiclf thus; B/es»ed are the i/t 
ijwmV (Maith, V. 3.), they, whose dis- 
positions ctre suited, to their mean circum¬ 
stances, reasonable and resigned, lowly 
and submissive. 

Preaching the gospel to the poor com¬ 
prehends therefore, of necessity, instruct- 
ing'iheni in the duties, as well :is the 
comforts, belonging to tiieir state. And 
as our Lord and .Piaster diet both, so 
should his ministers, 'i'hc duties of the 
rich and gr(>at I have lately recount I'd, 
and pressed U{K)n them, very freely, from 
this place. And now, 1 hope, you, that 
arc the inferior part of the world, will 
patiently bear, in your turn, the same 
well-meaning t)lainRcss of speech that 
your betters have borne; and make the 
proper use of it, as (lod grant them to 
do. Under the general term, poor,’ is 
contained a considerable variety of de¬ 
grees; each therefore should apply pe¬ 
culiarly to themselves tlic precepts that 
])cculiurly belong to them, and take nu 
uflence at the rest. Of such as are com¬ 
mon to all,.they may ail reap the benefit; 
and the highest may receive some iid- 
monitiun from what is said to the lowest; 
as it will contribute to regulate, not only 
their way of thinking and behaving to 
their inferiors, but their temper and con¬ 
duct in other respects. For to b« poor 
in spirit, a very different thing from 
incan-spiritedness, is incumbent on the 
wealthiest and the noblest. 

I. The tifst duty to be enjoined you, 
i.s, cuntcntediiess in your poverty. A 
hard saying, you will be apt to think, 
when scarce any one is contented in the 
midst of riches and honours. But the 
discoutcntofsuch, you will own, is with¬ 
out reason. And if it can at all arise 
from mere humour, without any thing 
in fact to justify it, possibly yours may 
be uiijustitiable too. In order to try 
then, whetltcr it be or not, let Us con- 
sidei’ what groOnd for complaint you can 
ullcdge, 

'I'hat some should have greater plenty 
than mliers, is no more a hardship, than 
that some should have bettor health or 
iinderstiUidings, or longer lives. If there 
could be u claim of right to any of these 


things, all men would have art etfrtrtf 
claim'; but as they arc inlircly Ac fJte' 
gifts of God, he may ccita|nl>^‘givc Acm 
in wliat proportion he plc.T8cs. Hb'Jifitb' 
made some order of beings, as wt sec 
with our eyes, much lower th^tj Ac 
lowest of men; he hath made others;'"^’ 
we arc taught in striphire, much higher 
Ann the highest of men: Imd doubtless 
he could have made them uiWpeaKably 
higher than they are. If then any pSnrf 
of the creatAn may ' complain of rtiere 
inferiority, every part may complain 
without end. If any part may complaiili 
merely because it suffers something, no 
part, that we arc acquainted with, is '* 
e.xcmpt from all suffering. And amongst 
other evils, why may not Gqd permit 
some to feel poverty 

Indeed, without perpetual miracles, 
how can it be prevented? For supposing 
equality of circumstances were to be es¬ 
tablished .at this very time, it could never 
subsist. One person would be indus¬ 
trious and prudent, and mend his affairs; 
an other, negligent or injudicious, and ruin 
them. Now that each should possess 
for his own, what his own care and la¬ 
bour hath acquired, is no more than strict 
justice; that what each dies possessed 
of, should descend to his own children 
and relations, preferably to others, is 
.surely but reasonable. And yet' from 
Jience will of course follow, by degrees, 
all the wealth and ull tlm poverty, that we 
now see. * 

'I'he lirst Christians indeed at Jerusalem 
had alltheir possessions in cominon(Acts, 
ii. 44,45. iv..3.3, 35.); but this neither 
ap|)ear.s to have been llieir practice any 
where else, nor to Ijave lasted, tiiere, nor 
to have been designed to last, nor to haTO ^ 
been more than a voluntary agreement. 

For St. Peter tells Anartias and Sapphira, 
that they needed not, unless they pleased, 
either to h.ave sold their laud, ot put any 
of the purchase-nioney into the common 
stock: but that pretending'they had pfat 
it in all, (which entitled thcrirtb'tii xuain- 
tenance), when indeed they Had secreted 
a part, and how large n pirt^ '^know 
not, was an impious fraud. (Acts, v.| 
1—4.)' Community of goods,therefor* 
was no. command then;' and’ very 'soon 
after we find, in the New Testament, Ae 
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diatincUtin of rick and poor ostabliahod 
and allowed every where amongst be* 
licypcf* Nor can the destroying of it be 
attempted, v^ithotU the most dreadful.in> 
justice, confusions, and mischiefs iir hu> 
man society; nor could tlie attempt suc¬ 
ceed. And even suposing every one 
were agree in thcxschcmc, who can 
say what would follow upon it?. In all 
likelihood, so univci’sal a neglect of in¬ 
dustry, that but few of the present con¬ 
veniences of life would bo provided; and 
perhaps inunkiiul in general would bo 
more destitute than most of the poor are 
now. 

If then there must be high and low in 
the, world, why is it harder that you 
should be of tlie latter sort than that 
others should? Were they in your place, 
ought not they to be content? and if so, 
why ought not yon now ? It insiy be, not¬ 
withstanding the difl’erent appearances 
you make, the difference of your liap- 
(lincss is very small; or possibly you 
have the. most. The plcitsunrs, lor 
which you cnyy tlu* great, are usually 
very tasteless to them; and would be so 
to you very soon, if you were in their 
place. Then, amidst all that they seem 
to enjoy, you little know what many of 
tliom suffer, and how much of it they 
suffer from being in the station they are. 
You will say iiuleed, that the inconveni¬ 
ences you feel you cuuuot avoid; w liere- 
as, if they feel aiw, it is their owu fault. 
But, in truth, there are disquiets, belong¬ 
ing to their rank, from which yours is e.\- 
empt. Or allowing it to be their owu 
fault, what follows? Why that your suf¬ 
ferings proceeding from God’s provi¬ 
dence, if you behave .well under them, 
you will be rewarded for them; and 
theirs, proceeding from their own wrong 
conduct, without repentance, they will 
be punished for them over and above. 
And who can tell, but were you in the 
shme situation, you might fall into the 
same faults? Power and rank, and lei¬ 
sure and. plenty may indeed be used to 
excellent purposes; but prove common¬ 
ly, in fact, such strong temptations to 
the worst of sins, that a station less ex¬ 
posed to danger, and which obliges you 
m several respects to behave only as ail 
pcitioni. ought to behave, may be .the 


greatest worl^ blessing you eouM have 
had ; ev&n thou^' it were' accompanSed 
with much more grievous outwatkl df^ 
advantages than it is. Bht indeed Ifooie 
of those disadvantages, consist in*-mere 
opinion, and fancy. Y<fo are ndserablo, 
because you think yoiirsclf poor:;' -at 
the same time tiftcrc are those, >who if 
they were but in your condition^ would 
be happy, for they would think them*, 
selves rich. And the very .pemous, 
whom you envy, because tiiey arc above 
you, it may be an', pitying thcpiselros jdl- 
thc while, because others arc above them* 
'Phis, you see, is only fancy and folly 
on both sides. 

But as to more real inconveniences. 
Just in the. same manner, that custom 
makes a life of pleasure insipid to tlm 
great; it makes a life of labour and 
hardship tolerable and comfortable to 
their inferiors: unless they set their own 
minds to make it otherwise, indeed 
when persons are reduced, from ease 
and affluence, to take pai% .and ferd 
stniits; this is u burden much heavier. 
But even then, reason and time, and es¬ 
pecially religion, will teach you to sup¬ 
port it Aery well. If it proceed from 
your owu fault; you have little Cause 
to repine, and an useful admonition to 
learn more wisdom. If from Ctod’s dis- 
{)osal of things, his justice and good¬ 
ness will, sooner or later, amply recom¬ 
pense you fur it; and all his servants 
will have compassion on you, and help 
you,'in the mean while. The exhor¬ 
tation therefore is very reasonable: Fear 
nof, my son^ that ue arc made poor; 
for thou hast much Kcalthf if thou fear 
Ood, and depart from all sin^ and-do 
thatirhieh is pleasing in his sight. (Tob. 
iv. 51.) Whatexer is brought upon thee 
take ekecrfutly ; and be patient^ u'hen 
thou art changed to a lov) estate. (l‘k'- 
elus. ii. 4.) But such as are born to 
that estate, may, for the most part be 
very happy in it, if they will. And .so 
many of them arc risibly fully as happy 
as the rest of the world; that the de¬ 
fect must lie in their temper, not their 
circumstances, if others arc unhappy^ 
When indeed any uncommon diificultic4 
befall them: wlmn they hare numerous 
families, and perhaps little employment'; 
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or whfn old disables them from 
working; or sickness calls for relief, 
which UH’y have not the means of pro¬ 
curing ; then tlicir case is very grievous; 
and all, who know it, should he tender- 
adccted, and assist them plentifully. 
JJut even at stich tijnes of distress, they 
should recollect, that their superiors are 
by no means entindy free from the same 
uneasinesses. Persons tif considerable 
rank ofti'ii tind it hard enough to bring 
up and proxide for a number of cliil- 
dreii decently : and when infirmities and 
diseases attack the wealthiest, though 
they may huxe better adxite and accom¬ 
modations than otlu rs, yet these things 
are not able to lighten rfie burthen near 
so much as they tlia't want them imagine. 
And whoever hath health; xxhieh the 
common jieople that li\e regularly, have 
the most of; and a good conscience, 
which, all may have that xxill; seldom 
needs to he miserable on account of his 
circumstances. Health, said the wise 
son of Sirailth, is ahon' all <rvlil: and a 
strong bodtf aboxs infinite xiealth. There 
is no riches ahoi e a annul both/: and no 
Joy above the Joy of the heart. (Kcclus. 
XXX. 15, 16.) 

These comforts therefore you should 
value as tlwy deserxe: you slioiild re¬ 
flect also, that of ex cry natural gratifica¬ 
tion, xxhieh God iiath proxidl'd for man, 
fand ail the artificial ones are trilling in 
comparisou,) he hatli provided von a 
good share. You can behold tiie lirlit 
x)f the sun, hrxathc the fn‘'lme'«s of tlie 
air, enjoy tHe beauties of the seasons, 
relish,,your foinl, and be rcfreshefl by 
your sleep, as well us the greaiesi mo- 
nnrehs on earth. 'I'lie higher and social 
ph'asures too, of kind affections, real 
fricndsliips, frank nnd chearhil conver¬ 
sations, are as much within your reach, 
a-} tlicy can la* within any one’s if not 
more. And if your rank lie nut an 
iionourable, it is however a necessary 
one: and projHT care, to <lo the busi¬ 
ness of it skilfully and diligently, will 
and must, and you cannot but be sen¬ 
sible does, make you regarded ami sought 
after by your betters. On the wliole 
thfrefore, even the poor have sufficient 
cause, not only to be content, but 
tliimkful to heaven, for its goodness to 
them. 


Still the straits and hardships of 
of them, though God’s help makes the 
worst supjMirtablo, may leave them small 
reason n> bo fond of life. But so may 
■the pains and sorrows of the wealthiest. 
And even this situation aflbrds you one 
advantage, that you will have less ‘in¬ 
ti ncenient to regrt't the approach of 
death ; may delatdi your afi’ecUons with¬ 
out reluctance from a xxorld, the enjoy¬ 
ments of which are sadly embittered to 
others by the thoughts of leaving it; 
and cotnfort youixdves with the pros- 
pt et of going to tliat place, •where the 
xveary be at rest, and the servant is free 
from his master. (Joli, iii. 17, 190 ^ 
death, how bitter is the re7nendn-ance o^ 
thee to a man that livefh at rest in his 
possessions, that hath prosperity in alt 
all ihing't! Jiat aecrptablc is thy sen¬ 
tence to the needy, and to him (hat is 
xcxid with all things. (Kcclus. xli. J, 2.) 
Vet were (k'lixerance from present evils 
by future endless insensibility the thing 
h(>)H'd for, this would be a melancholy 
rilief. But leligion sets, before us-an 
infinitely brighter view of things: as¬ 
suring us, that God hath chosen the poor 
of this world, rich in Juith, and heirs of 
the kingdom, •which hv hath promised to 
tium that love him. (James, jj. 5.) 
Here then is the strong consolation, that 
on however ba«l a fo<.itiug any may be, 
in their temjioral concerns, xve are all 
<111 a level, as to our e^nal interests ; or. 

It there be any {liflc*ice, it is in fa¬ 
vour of the suflei'ing part of mankind. 
Hlesscd arc theif that wourn: for then 
shall be coinjorlcd. (JMatth. v. 4.) 

But, admitting that there is by no 
means any ground to coinjilaiti of Go<l, 
the poor will alb dgc however, that they 
have reason fivquenlly to complain of 
tlieir fellow-creatures, the rich and great, 
for she wing so little regard to them in 
their necessities. . And far from denying 
this, it is our duty, xviiu arc ministers of 
till' gospel, to |>lea<i it for them, and ex¬ 
cite others to abound more and mure in 
tender compassion and liberality towards 
them. 

But then, whilst wc endeavour, on all 
occasions, that due care may be taken ist 
you who are poor; we must remind yen 
not to bo insensible of what is done, nor 
to require nwic tliaais icosooitble, Afl4 
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here, in the first'place, all the common 
people of this nation ought to esteem it an 
unspeakable blessing, that they live in a 
land of laws and liberty; where the 
meanest Is ptotected from the oppression 
of the greatest, to a degree, that would be 
incredible in most countries. For too 
many countries there are, in which your 
•mall properties, your whole disposal of 
yourselves, and your very lives, would be 
subject to the will of arbitrary masters ; 
and you would neither dare to speak a 
free word, nor evnt to worship your 
Maker in the way that your consciences 
direct you. Surely then your condition 
requires of you, great thankfulness, not 
only to God, but to your earthly supe¬ 
riors, who allow and preserve to you 
such valuable privileges; and great re¬ 
spect, in your luauner, both of i>elmving 
towards them, and thinking of them : 
which is very ill shewn l)y luuniiuring 
against them for things that you cannot 
be judges of, and in all likelihobd are ut¬ 
terly misinfoniu'd about. 

But farther: the lowest part of the 
poor in particular, siiouhl consnler, ulmt 
ample provision for their wants is math- 
here hy law ; such as no /uIht nation 
upon earth bath established ; what noble 
foundations, for their relief under sick¬ 
ness or accidents, and fur the edu<*ation 
of their children, private charity hath 
laid; and these things should dispose 
them to a better upit^n, both of the com¬ 
forts of their own condition, and of the 
goodness of those, to whom the}' arc 
owing. If still you are any of you m 
distress, recollc*ct, whether your own inis- 
managiunent hatli not been the principal 
occasion of it; and lay the blame, which 
you ought, upon jtnirselves, before you 
lay nny upon o^ers. However, e\en 
fat this case you are to be relieved ; but 
not *0 liberally, as if you had deserved 
better. Coitsidcr too, whether even iniw you 
are not able to get or to save more than 
you_ do : and remember that no one is 
bound to give you, what your own dili- 
gencu and frugality would supply you 
with, if you pleased. But sujtposing 
your want, and your merit, as great as 
possible; it it not e\ery one, to whom you 
apply, ^t oan do for you what you 
iloSriM. Undoubtedly the rich arc oi- 
tM«afRUuar(«4: but perhap* the poqr 
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arc full as often, immoderate in their ex¬ 
pectations, and unjust in their censures. 
You do not know, what sums people are 
able to give in charity : for, in alt like¬ 
lihood, you are neither well acqqaintcd 
with their incomes, nor the various de-#’ 
mands that there are upon them, of other 
sorts; which last may easily be greater 
than you can well apprehend. Besides," 
you do not know, what they do give in 
charity. That which they refuse to}ou, 
or your acquaintanee, they may bestow, 
and perhaps much more, on others, w ho 
possibly are full as proper objects, what¬ 
ever you may think. And I doubt not, 
but many a man is fmjuently cursed, for 
denying a trifle to a clamorous public j)o- 
litioinT; who liath been largely and vvill- 
itigly l}uiintiful to private distresses, per- 
liaps but till' liour before; and if may be, 
<lo !i more si i\ice by his prudent choice, 
than Iws liUr.d distribution, M'e ought 
not indeed to pass over any of the poor, 
from partiality or penurious^ess; but 
fo cti'i// one that asheth (LuKe, \i. 
ao ;, so far a>'our circunistanecs permit 
us, iiiiil the mtl of giving, will bc’ served 
hy It. lUii as giving to some would do 
iiiirin, and we cannot give to all enough 
to do them goixl, cliarity itself forbids us 
to interpret this piwpt in the fulness of 
its liberal extent. Vet C^od forbid, that 
any should scik a pretext for relieving 
tew or none, because many are unde- 
scM'ving, and they cannot relieve every 
one. .Snell a plea will not excuse them 
in the opinion of men here; much li'ss 
in that awful judgment hereafter, when 
the rich and the poor shall meet together 
hejorc the Lord, flu; maker of them all. 
(Prov. \xii. ‘J.) But as the wealthy 
should not coutiive to ev:ul(> almsgiving, 
so the m eily should not be forward to sus¬ 
pect them of it; but resolve to/in/gc ?io- 
thing before the time, until the Lord 
eoine, -ii'/io ledl make manifest the conn- 
stli of the heart. (1 (’nr. iv. 5.j 

One thing more, to he observed by you 
in favour of your condition, is, that God 
hath not left you to depend solely on the 
piety and cliarity of the rich; but pro¬ 
vided, mat their love of gain, their va¬ 
nity, or their luxury, shall bc made what 
they do not design them for, the means of 
doing some gcKHl to their iTifeiriors, 
employing them ; as well as much hat ' 
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by setting them an Ul example. More 
good might be done indeed, and all the 
harm avoided, would tliey act from the 
principles they ought. For as the follies 
and vices of one part of mankind, arc far 
from being the proper method of.main- 
' taining the other. But however, it is^^a 
remarkable iustaiicc of the kindness ol 
Frovidcnce, to have ordered things so, 
that they, who mean you little or no ser¬ 
vice, shall do you a great deal; and con¬ 
tribute, witbaut thinking of it, to make 
your condition comfortable, while per¬ 
haps they are making themselves w retched, 
both in this life and that which is to 
come. 

Upon the whole then it appears, that 
you have no ground of complaint against 
Ciod ; and much less, perhaps than you 
imagined, against men; that your state 
hath mail)' comforts belonging to it; and 
usually not many necessary suflevings, 
beyond what others feel. But when any 
of you have the most, oidy Jo your duty 
faithful!/ and prudently, ^and you may 
conipose your miuds with a full assurance, 
that .at length all shall <• iwl well; 1 <ni>' 
light qftHctions, which are hut fur a ino- 
^ went, shall xenrk for you an eternal 
tesight of glory (2 Vut. iv. 17.) in the 
next world ; and in this, .as God hatli en¬ 
abled you to bear them hitherto, he will 
{hniblless enable you to bear them still; 
nay, perhaps lighten your burthen w hen 
you least think of it. For the yoor shall not 
always be forgotten; the patient abiding 
of the meek shall not perish Jor ever. 
(Psal. ix. 18.) The eye of the Lord is upon 
them that fear, hm, on them that put 
their trust in mercy; to deliver their 
soul from death, and keep them alive in 
the time of famine. (Ps. .xxxiii. 18, 19) 
Trusi in the Lord, and do good; so shalt 
thou dwell in the. land, and verily thou 
shalt he fed. (.Ps. xxxvii..'!.) Some means 
or other heaven will jwiiit out to you, to 
prevent your falling into the utmost ex¬ 
tremities. Providence is your security : 
llte greatest persons on earth have no bet¬ 
ter. Without a title to God’s favour, no 
one can be happy; and w'ith it, no one 
need be miserable. ■ For, whether a man 
be rich, or poor; if ye have a good heart 
towards the Ijord, he shall at all times 
rejoice with a cheerful countenance. 
tbeiA^cclus, xxvi. i.) 
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By AncHSispop Seck£ii. 

The Duties of the Poor. 

MATTIt. xi. 5. 

—And the poor the gospel preached to 
'''thorn. 

Oxx principal mark of true religion is 
its tendency to make men first good, then 
happy. Precepts of piety and virtue, 
unattended with rewards, will always be 
ineffectual; and promises of rewards, in¬ 
dependent upon piety and virtue^ mnst 
of necessity be false. Christianity there¬ 
fore comprehends both, and proposes 
them equally to all mankind} requiring 
obedience, from the greatest, as a condi¬ 
tion of God’s favour; and offering eter¬ 
nal felicity to the meanest, on perfornv- 
ance of their duties. For this reason I 
have lately set before you the peculiar du¬ 
ties of the iijiper part of the world, and 
have since proceeded to those of the 
lower. 'J’lie only one of the latter, lirhieli 
I have hitherto jnentioned, is, that they 
be content witlj their condition; and nei¬ 
ther murmur at all against God> who 
never gives them cause; nor complain of 
inei» more than they have cause; nor be 
dejected in their own minds ; but com¬ 
pose and support themselves by attending 
to the comforts of the state they arc in, 
as well as the incon^iiieiices of it. With 
this I chose to begm, and to insist on it 
largely; because, when once the poor 
are convinced, that they may be happy, 
they will naturally and cheerfully endea¬ 
vour to become so: for which end they 
must learn, 

2. To be humble; a virtue closely 
connected with the former. For as prida 
is usually the origin of discontent; so dis¬ 
content m return nourishes pride; liU al¬ 
ter thinking falsely their present situation 
too bad for them, iiieii come, by degrees 
to think hardly any sufficiejUly good. 
Now all may find great raison for humili¬ 
ty, on viewing the imperfections and frail¬ 
ties of human natifre in general, and their 
own in particular: but the poor have ad¬ 
ditional subjects of iiiorliiicalion to reflect 
cm ; they see and feel themselves inferior 
to most around them, dependent probably 
on soiuu for their livelihood; and ar« ftx- 
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condition, cannot rpftlly ciuu^ thei/s> into 

o Monc. Ic^MHaiiau, libStwidManding, 5^ 

just «liat It would be iLsiot)^ ivcrebetter you Elites pil^^jor . 

Aud makiiijr comfhirts^jioiiil^to dta^uut toIk.| wouldyoUnbt^ 

yourscive» ’ ' • - 

them 
w hit b 

thinking ^dbehaving, so ucedfuf and ^hall be exalled (Matt „ 

«u obvious a lesson wth of wisdom and would in (ft{s Wotl4|^ a 

duty, that ncglectihg It is ipcv*tu?ablc 
'1 iiose tnindl must be gjric'ously W- 




timed in the wtoog, that can have no 
ini|)ussion nuulc on thtm hv ^«cl» pecu- 
Iiailystrong talU to lie modest upd sub¬ 
missive. N 01 will this prove a Uss un- 
b ippy disposkioii, than it is a faulty one 


coinpojiureot soul au4 in the pekt, thut 
blessedness, which ts lescrved teethe'* 
meek and lowly. 4 j 

But of all soits of pride iq tbe|>poc, th« 
stiaugest and most pez^eioun is^diat. 
which tempts not a few of them to ima« 
ginc, they am of too much ifooseqaettcd 


but, m all likelihood, jou will sufkY* more to doany thingfoi their own mamteimmee. 


tium the absurd h'iughtincss ot your tem¬ 
pi r thin all till hanlships ot youi out- 
vv aid cm umsft iiiLCS'^put toa;tlher InsU ad 
ol esteeming or pitting y<ni, tin wot Id 
willdisliki ind scola you lot tlu son 
<t Sh idh iNjpi'-sis olily wint ivciy one 
m some mctiSuix ft els, when h iving slid, 
tZuev ifft f s o/ meh in^soul ZnttiftZt and t 
<tin ^tenth/ ojfnthd at tlicit life, he 
puts down tti tilt hist plice, a pool man 
that IV pi Olid (I ccMs \\v 2 ) Piidc m 
tliost, whoshnilhihi tilt firthist from it, 
IS txtitimi} di-^kustfnl, even whtii it is 
h mult ss I ut iibuiR^ it llads oti to inso- 
hntbdiiMour Now insolence to supc 
not m i^ pioduce uiispt dk ible mischicis 
toy ni hut will alvta>s pioduce souic 
ami thou Ji It be euiifintd to youi equils 
or iitftitotb, will be tile soiLitc of ptfpe- 
tudl nut. isintss ts will as guilt Vet 1 
din ifi lid It is etceiding common for the 
lovvei 1 inks to use thost,' who arc but a 
little btm.uh thim, with such cOhteiiipt 
and harshiiLss is they sildoAi oi iievci ex¬ 
pel it net trom the highest above them 
and would not think it tolerable, if they 
did But surely then you should be will- 
nig to g v« the ticalment, you expect to 
riecive and seeing, as you must, huw 
well eoiidtsecnsion bteomes you?b^ets; 


Indeed when they have formerly Ijcep of 
good rank and lived in plenty 
whin then Jail from it is ndf owi^jo 
w ilful sins or follies, it should be the en- 
deavoui oi then relations and fr^tandk lo 
provide ior them, in some degree, su|t- 
ibly to w h it they once v\ ere JBut if such 
as are tspi r lally concerned, cither catinoi 
oi will not do tins, there is little roomto 
ixpeit, that others should contribute 
enough tow aids it to be eficctual. And 
thi lelore the unhappy persons whose case 
It 1 $, unh ss Providt nee raised them up 
some unloikid ioi support, sink down of 
course P> the level ot the common poor ; 
and It canimt b«. more the 4uty ol tbu 
charitable to help them, than it is theirs 
to help thcmsi Ives by any sort of honest 
employment, iur which they are qualw 
bed. Once Heaven had placed you in a 
higher sphett , now it hath i-cduced you 
to a lower the occupations of the latter 
are as much incumbent upon you at pre¬ 
sent, as those ui the lormet were faofoie, 
aud your attention to them will bo a* 
amply lewaided by the Disposer of all 
things You must support yourself, ei- 
ther by vutuous diligence, oc by vicmus 
epurscs. 1 he la^i nothing justify; 
the lormcr, in whatever way yt>fs nit 


thuik how 11 assuming and ovecbeaiing called to exticisc it, will bmpo x^proach, 
bi roiiK s you But supposing y our ^augh* but an honour tp you And Ute a^ 
tuiess injurious or displeasing to no one gtuat, far from reieqtmg and dtsattming 
else, it will lie greatly uetnmental to your- their poor kindred or acquattttauce, for 
seif. \ou have foimerly been ui good condescending to any useful business 
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when nocfiisi^H reqniiKs, gugh* to.«^cou* 
xagg app»nd. oiem., For it iS-wi cx- 
ceHont b»vK of a right good nund, 
that they rath^ chuse to *uarA tw#A 
ness, OfidM their aim bread. (2 Ihesa 

themadjrjf* into temptation. 8poiO<*ee« 
AR^Srotatioos, arising from powity^ano. 
distress, arp so very dangerous to 
* irW have lived in afliucnce and credit; 
Aat as soon as ever they find difficulties 
coming, upon them (if they have any re¬ 
gard to a good conscience^ Aey must 
immediately reduce their own ex|>cnces, 
lower the appearance and expectations oi 
those who depepd on them, and so con¬ 
duct every tiling, as may least expose 
them to the hazard of acting anuss, and 
best secure them an honest subsistence. 
For, whatever a false honour may sug- 
ttSt to the contrary. Better w he that la- 
bouretkt and aboundeth tn all thng$y 
than he that boitsteth himse^ and vmnt- 
etk bread. (Kcclus. x. 27-) Ihcinen. 
tion of Ais matter hath led me insensibly 

^ Duty of the poor, and a very im- 
portaiil one, that of industry; to which 
huraUity will greatly incline them, n<ir 
iSreoLntmem be at all inconsistent 
wiAit. For a principal reason why t'lc 

poor may be justly contented, is, tliyt >y 
diligence Aey may .goon very comfortablj 
and their being well enough satisfied ith 
jiheir present situation is no manner of 
obicetton agsdnsl endeavouring to better 
Sportuifity o&«.* Every , one 
indead is bound to he industrious, in a 
way suitable to his rank, and cooinbule 
his proporuon to the common pal, m 
which hTsharcs. Those of high degree, 
are able to do much good singly ; the 
have each of iln-m very little sepa- 
power; but, considered lu a collec¬ 
tive body, it is on Uu-ir tpplicatJon anti 
labour that the weal A and strength of iia- 
t^s,.aW the conyenienccs and eU^ces 
t^Ufe, indeed , the peiw^w«i 
of societies depend; for nothmg but 

itcep them out of 

wjooa, Tbcsaconfttfierations make their 
of infinite importance to Ac 
and Acre «a oAew, besides 

. fheir interest in the A* 
of eaual i»pprtw£«.w tlwai^va* « “ 
*ru^ iu point of fcscWnce, Ae. nch arc 


ttb‘ less; uWig^ fe itthan ygu t bdt m 
poinipf tw^sity. %,Afeence 

tageto you.on,.A«t yr,liQl«» .thatrn tlus par* 
ticnlar you yannot well avoid acting «• 
yon ought. Fgr A how, many of your 
superiOTS is it the greatest unhappmos^ 
that Aeir, cirgum^ces enable Aem to 
lead the lives they I. . . , . . 

But, in your ^tuation, indulging idle¬ 
ness and its companions, can ^t but a 
vciy alfcrt time; and Acn will brjng »‘Wr 
it such dreadful consequence, of mstress 
and reproach, and temptation to every 
AAa bad, (extending not only to you, 
but to all who belong to you), that you 
must resolve to follow some honest em¬ 
ployment closely. Be it ever so much 
against.your liking at first, you will cer¬ 
tainly come in time to be very well plea>etl 
with it; every one Aat hath pereevered, 
hitth found H so. And then you,wiU- 
spendthe rest of your days in satiAictum 
and comfort; you will be at peace with¬ 
in, and icsprct^l both by your equals 
and your betters: if you h.ave chilmen, 
you will look upon them witli delight, 
and they upon yon with gratitude; >ou 
will c. provision against sickness and 
accidents ; .-ml wlu'ii you come to old 
you will be able to afford yourself 
liic ’’est and quiet you want, because you 
wcie v.'illirg lO take pains before; whero- 
they, who make ense, and pelasure 
th,j business of their early years, will 
find ohaaie and sorrow Ac portion of 
the remainder. They wickedly neglect 
the appointed way of supporting them¬ 
selves ; and such as do, will commonly 
have bitter txiX'ricnctt of what it is to 
crave support from A* bounty of others. 
The life of him. that dependeth on an^ 
Iher man's table, saith Ac son of Srrach, 
ii nottu be eounted for a life lleggtfig 
is sweet in the month of the shamejul, 
but in his hellj there shall hum a Jtre. 
(Ecclus. xU 29, 30.) Sayings of this na¬ 
ture are not in the least designed againit 
persons, whom Providence hail rendered 
incapable of supplymg their own n^esw- 
tics. -They have potbing to be ashamed 
of. bit ought to be assisted with tender 
nes^fpd respect. God h^h ^nt Aem ^ 
us A receive at our hands what is Aw 

f V t . . _KAUW 

duoj 
monl 


to. i;eceive at our hands wnai •* 
e‘ anfi Mhpto mockethtnA 
»nlu^ declared, reproacketi their Mm 
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Her. (jProv. xvii.5.) But those who weujd tem^ tk)^^ Imt too aei^* ’ 

not’bc''^usttjou» wffeh 4hlsj|> edtild; de- 
serve Ut llftfc refitf^rwiiasi- unless " af^ 
deep 'i«ti^t^6e en^61^4n to 'abetter op(b 
sharejMid'they thW;''Mir'not-hov^ «HieHi 'bec(ffl(|nliM/w;mtfchtoo 
they tfiDrt, det^m nbhc at all. If'tras be in ^nerid" ddfended; w»d 
PauPi repented coftittiarid to the Thessa- need not pro*e to yplfthe 
loniansy'^Afot i/' aky dne itmtd not ieorkt it. Butthedl'aretwt)' fcasejf iig^Wntht^fl!^^'’ 
neithtr'kItouH hteiiti (2 Thess; nil 10.) ing, in which SOWfe'trf tbe^Sfer’te^'^d’ 
And weshoutd not obsenre this command," think it‘i^arfce twiy ‘fault ■at'’^all) 
both in thc'disbbsal of our own charity, either a very'sihslr’ttafterii’bsklfliiilwtyi^ 
and’^at of any other with which we are or if is fifem a very ncU- ’pertion,’ %hiOT '’* 
intrusted, cidier by private benefactors, makes it small to him. Bdt tevrify^’‘bW'' 
or by'the laws "of the land. Overseers of hath the same right to the least >' pjtfl of ^ 
thepodr arc intrusted by the latter; in- his property that he hath to tiie gwialtst'*' 
trusted to act with humanity and com- And let any one be ever so wealAy, his 
passion indeed, but with prudence and "wetUth is his own; and thongh uuques- 
frugallgr atthesame time. All therefore tionably he oughttogive (rfit tothepoOr^ < 
who in their turns come to serve that of- yet they have no manner of authority to • 
ficc, ! hope consider very seriously, that take it without his consent. If they had, ' 
the poor, who arc fit for employment, itiscasytOsec into what universal’confli-; ■ 
ought, ts far as possible, to find it for sion the exorcise of that author!^'wOUld 
themselves, or haVc it found for them; bring the world. But farther: smallntis- 


and fh^ f when either of these things can 
at all be done, maintaining them in idle¬ 
ness w only teaching them to be useless 
and wiciuy. Indeed the poor themsehi's 
should consider, that co:itrivlng to live 
upon alms; when they are abio, wholly 


(Icineiinours of this kind occasion great dit^ 
quiet; men apprehend tlieiuselveS uA^fe-' 
in ail about them; know not whom to ^ 
trust;and tiie iniiucent an*often suspected' 
and sufferers, fi)r what the guilty thus do. 
Besides, almost all ofl'enders begin withliU 


or ift pnrt, to live upon the produce of tie faults; and from these they venture 


their own kibonr, is injuring the conmiu- 
nitv; by doing nothing to pniniote its 
weTfaro ; injuring all who cintribute to 
their support, b'^; laying a needless l)ur- 


gradually on, to worse and worse, till they 
come to make no scruple of the most capi* 
tal crimes, and perhaps fall under the sen¬ 
tence. due to them. Always remember 


no oao can bestow so much on proper ob¬ 
jects, who is misled to bestow on impro- 


being dishonest in that, and disposing of 
•nny part of it in a manner, which you 


per ones too. And the frequency of know you ought not, and are not allowed, 
such.impositions makes many unwilling isoncoftliebasestkindsofstealing. Waste- 
to give what else they would ; and fur- fulness also, and even mere negligence, 
aisnes others with a specious pretence for approach to the same sin; for by both you 
wi th-holding what else, with any decency, injuriously diminish what isnot your own, 
they could nol. Therefore ualustrj, be- But the most active cause of dishonesty in 
•ides its being mi indispensable duty of the poor is, that finding a groat deal of 


the poor, in itself, is necessary to their 
practisiiig a further duty, to which I pro- 
c^ in the 

4tb place; That is honesty. For to 


time and pains requisite to get but a small 
matter, they are strongly tempted to 
.shorten their trouble by unfair method*. 
And possibly you may thus gain some ad- 


beg, instead of working, is one sort of vantages lor a while; but very possibly 


dishonesty. To undertake any work for 
another, aad not do it diligently, is a se¬ 
cond sort; often a very provoking, some¬ 
times a very inisclhievous one. Yet tliero 


also you may fail, and be discovered and 
punishcHl oven for your first attempt; or if 
not, every new attempt will e.xpose you 
anew to the same danger; and it is not 


ia 4 third still grosser, to which idleness one in great numbers tljj^ escapes long. 
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4tia puipot^^ly coiv 
.^u^,th)e:i\»^V3i^ ,\v'hich a g^ilj:y, p<?«on 
|.,{^]&vcr‘M<m^ in aU ipjob^ 

' hub.y<«j,.;%r Uvc- 

;^Ul} 9 [di|; pjf tb'c ppo^r tic^nds eutin-ly 
*'^^ 9 'j^( 5 ^r«;Cil)prac^orj apd their .character 
l|^e9ycpmb^ In t^oir honesty.. lliatwill 
Vihabc ^(fOnd^ for considerable dcf«'ts jn 
' Dti^r points, but lathing Mill inakcamends 
ibr.’«;«l*!»ti'.of that. Or could you escape 
, e^.iy evil that you justly fear through this 
'^irbholc life,.yet rememher another is to 
,^|pUow it very soon, in which you must 
/account for all your deeds. And he who 
haUi commanded, that no man defraud or 

f o ,beyond hU brother iu any matter^ hath 
Glared at the same time, that the Ztord is 
- thf.avenger of all such. .(1 Thess. iv. 6.) 

A further virtue, which (he poor,arc 
grcibliy roncemccl to practise, much more 
'..carefully than many of them -do, i$ that 
/ oi speaking truth. But this is so .near 
' akin to behaving honestly, the reasons.for 
are so much the same, and they^that 
.. nothing amiss have so little temptation 
.^,.to.say axiy thing false, that L shull pass it 
; over at pspsent. The, 

5tli Duty therefore ,of the poor, which 
I shall insist on, is that of frugality; with- 
oat.which your honesty ■.vill.nGver be se¬ 
cure, and the fruits of your industry will 
be very foolishly thro’.yn away. Index'd 
to deny, yourselves what you can w.cll af¬ 
ford, and really 'U'ant, would be cruel 
anid unnatural; suffering the wf>rst incon¬ 
veniences of poverty whhput need. But 
to make your strai^it circurostances yet 
straigbter, for tlic sakeof idle gratihcatirxns, 
and distress yourselves in uccossaries,,only 
to indulge in trifles and vanities, ddicatc 
food, shcwlsh dress, cnsiuu-itigdtversion‘<, 
is every way wrong. You will be hank¬ 
ering mter more and more pleasures and 
amusements, till they quiu- beggar you; 
your superiors all the wlnic, wlium you 
affcc(.-to imitate, will despise you ; your 
cquais will hate and censure you; and 
your children, for whom at tliis rate you 
will provide nothing but a bad example, 
will have cause, I liad almost said, to 
curse you; whereas, by avoiding unneces- 
. ryexp enccf, will preserve the fruits 


thefost^ves, AhSiP 

sio^;, if noti^rfosAhosi; tkjt ,ct!e>V>.«kfter 
you; pgyv tQ-jpvo.,«liUsoidtafj^^^jyinle, 
and lAhc^^ven. 

Saving is yery diil^^>pt jr;g*)ip kuing cove¬ 
tous;-it, is tbe^surest foun^tjon J^r. being 
bopntiiful. And even tW^r sbhtdfl c.\- 
.tend bounty to apy thaf^arp stfjl pewrer, 
wheneverthey can really spare it. K^ure 
and reasoii call -upiop ‘them tq do. so; 
agreeably to which the Apostle fetjtwr(.‘s 
men Vaicork vsith their ou'H,hm.d^^ that 
they way liai\e to give to necd- 

eth. (Eph. iv. 28.) And as our-Sgviour 
hath tavight os (Murk, ail,. that 
our .charity shall be estimated in -propor¬ 
tion to oqr abilities, the-lowest Imvc as 
much encouragement astlie highest tu-do 
«ven in this way, ail tlm good- ;thuy 
can. .A 

6th\’ictue, closely connected withfru- 
gality, -is sobriety,. One .should-., tltink,. 
that tljcy..who. fiwl themselves-perpetually 
in straits, could have, little-temptaticui to 
be guilty .of excesses, But uneasiness at 
their coDclitioitilrives some, a false notion, 
of recruiting thoir spirits invites' uUiers, 
and unnieaning custom seduces ygt more, 
into that djestructivc \lae of drinkiij.g; 
which, after soothing you {perhaps witliu 
short-lived gau'ty and,forgetfulness of sor¬ 
row, will grciitly augment tlie deji'ction 
of your minds, as well as the difficulties 
of your affairs; and thus fori» you aiimost 
to a repetition of die same remedy, which 
■will b<* followedtof course; by an increase 
of the same ovds, till your fortunes and 
hruitli^re hoi'i completely a uined. .Your 
morals too, foi the most part, by indul¬ 
gence in this one respect, will be gradu¬ 
ally corra{)ted i; es'cry other, even if you 
do escape those desperate sullies of wick¬ 
edness which prove mure speedily fatal. 
Your families at the siune time, if you 
have any, will be abandoned to wretcli- 
edn«s.s ; your children perhaps murdered 
in their infancy, by giving them the same 
liquurswitb which you are more leisurely 
destroying yourselves ; or if they <lo sur¬ 
vive, are pretty sure to inherit, from such 
parents, nothing hut bad habits of body 
and mind. If therefort you have any 
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9efai», titlfer of pnia<Mia* or humanity, 
you fdit surdy avoid this trpachcrous sin; 
wbieb jpemicious arts, and mistaken po- 
■Kcy, have placed buttoo much within tlie 
reach of the lowest of the poor: or if you 
have ^len into it, you will renounce it 
instantly, hnd resolutely bear the uneasi¬ 
ness which abstaining frr)m it may gi\c 
yott for a vC’hilc, (for you will certainly 
overcome it by perseverance), rather than 

1 )lungC forwards' to your utter undoing 
lerc and hereafter. A 
7rh Duty of the poor, which must be 
meniionotl, is that of chastity ; a duty, 
indeed, of all persons; but so far peculi¬ 
arly iHCUJnbcnt on ih<‘ni, as tlic trans¬ 
gression of it brings them to more, imme¬ 
diate ruin. In one sex it is followed by 
tt)tal loss of honest employment ami repu- 
tatitin; by contempt and scorn,■even from 
the men that have seuucctl them ; hy 
grievous temptations to destroy the fruits 
of their eriminal pleasures, ami to become 
abandonetl to common prostltiitiun, and 
with it to eAery sin, the consequence of 
which will be ineiy misery of human 
life. In th<‘ sex it is almost always 

iicrompanietl with breacli ofMdemp pro¬ 
mises ; with shocking hardness <if heart, 
when- the utmost afft'i-ejipu hath bceupio- 
fessed ; nitli lieavy expences, that (tfleii 
load to tlw gfitssest dishonesty. And botli 
st^xes, in eomimni, it exposes to loathsome 
.'uxl fatal dsea^e>, and to a dreadful seti- 
tence of future couJemnation; for f/tn/, 
ir/iir/i do such the scripture Itath 

declared, sJiuU not inheni the hin^dton of' 
Ood. (Dal. V. ) Itewiiretheii of a sm 
so peculiarly .dangerous ; and for that 
])urjM‘>se bewan* of every indiscretion that 
may niticeyou to it. 1 now proceed, in 
the 

8th Place, to another duty of tiu' poor, 
whicli one should think might sulHciemly 
a-ecommend itself, good temper amongst 
each other. This is necessary iti every 
rank, iu order to have any real enjoyment 
of life; tmd the more necessary in yours, 
as you hsive. the fewer <>njoyments of other 
sorts. If you receive " harsh treatment 
frojn those above you, that j>crhaps yon 
cannot help; but there Is no inamu'r of 
’ need of your giving it amongst yourselves. 
You havx; felt probably what bitter ihingr 


injurk>uf> language find insblcn(i belravidtf 
are; wjiy then will yoq mika 
them ? You kiiow by the 

of tenderness and pity, why w)lpySii*n6t ' 
.shew it to those who have tquaf need? 
You and they arc fellow-sft^rcrs in'the' 
world ; surdy that shuttld unite yoir fn 
mutual kindness,‘hot provoke you tarn* 
cjrcase your evils,' by being* hard' Updn 
one another.‘And yet,*1 fear/sdthc of 
tlie greatest hardships, both= in won! atfcl 
dei'd, which the lower part of mankind 
undergo, pr(x:eeil from persons who ^ 
of low rank themselves. And how far they 
are capable of caiTying such outi-agcis, 
and how sad the effects of them arc, So¬ 
lomon hath expressed by a yery strong 
comparison : A poorntan, thatoppresst^h 
the poor, is Uhr d s’vecpiv^- rain, xohich 
latvith no food. (Prov. .xxviii. 3.) IhaVc' 
oiily^ a 

.ytli, .And last duty to recommend, but 
one peculiarly implied in preaching the 
gospel to you, a serious and deep rew- 
reiu e for religion, llcligion is intended, 
n(»t vmly for the diraction, but the cqm- 
ibrt of all d<‘gr(*es of men; and all have 
need enoagh of it, but you the most by 
I’ar. Otiiers have honours, or pleasures, 
or veallli, elegant amusements, v)r curious 
im|uiries, to engage their thoughts; and 
liiid some^kiml of satisfaction in these 
tilings, such as it is, and so long as it lasts, 
lint you have nothing, that even seems 
considerable, to sweeten this world to 
you, but the expectation of a better. And 
well may it be for you, that you are re¬ 
duced to that, as your only cluiiee, which 
beyond comparison would be your l»est, if 
you had ever such plenty. vSeek your 
consolation therefore in what is abundant¬ 
ly capable of giving it you ; make the pre¬ 
cepts of the gospel your business, and its 
promises your joy. Christianity is peculi¬ 
arly formed lor your benolil. Its laws am 
your charter, by which you claim a right 
to pity and love tVom your slIpe^iol^, as 
members of the same laxly; and we, its 
tninisters, are your advocates to ptead your 
cause with them; authorized tuofter them 
etermtl hajipincss, for being kind to you; 
to denounce condemnation against them, 
if they use you in any one resjiect, ctu- 
clly; and to assua* you, at the sametiiiu!. 
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that the worst treatment they can give that because yon arc each of y«a wngly of 
you sluill tuiil to your good. Think then little consequence in the world, God will 
howjusily St. iames hath declared take little notice ofyourconduct; but think 

in this Korld rich in faith (James, ii. 5.); and act like the Psalmist, / am small, and 
and let the nch and great, if they will, of no reputation, yet do I notfofget 
be profane and vicious, and take the con- commandments. (Psal. c\ix. 141.) There 
sequences; but let no man beguile you of is nothing beneath God's attention, *(17 
ycrur revard (Col. ii. 18.), either by cor- more than above it. The raeaneiit things 
rupting your principles, or misleading on earth were made and are continually 
your practice. Religion hath gnuriousl^ preserved and inspected by him. But in- 
provided for you the repose and c«>nitori deed the most considerable thing oh earth 
of this sacred day, which else you had is the behaviour of his rational creatures; 
never known. Make it not a time of act- and whether that be right or wrong is dT 
ingcontraij^ to religion, but statedly use infinite moment in his sight; but whether 
the opportunities it gives you, ot Icaruing they he high or low, of nunc at all. He 
nnd being renui'iled of your several du- regurdeihtuit f/ic rii/t moreihan thopopr, 
ties, whicli yoti must be sensible you need; for they are all the xvork of his hands 
of bas iiig the honour to join on i qual (Job, xx.xiv. ip.), and shall all account 
jerms with the highest of your fellow- to him for their deeds. Our blessed R«» 

. creatures, in presenting [letitions and deemer preached the gospel to the poor, 
praises to (>od in his house, and feeding at least as much as to the rich; he laid 
at his holy table. The rcmaiiuicr of the down his life equally for both; the Holy 
Sabbath employ, partly in c.msideriiig Spirit offers equally to both the sanctifying 
your xeat/s (Hag. i. 5. 7-\ and improving intliuiu'es of his grace ; the souls of both 
your hearts, by reading, meditation, and are equally capable of, and will equally 
prayer, in private partly in a cheerful but be consigned to, everlasting happiuoss or 
harmless and prudent, social enjoyment ot misery. / ii/ic, saitli St. John, a throne, 
the leisure which heaven hath allowid anti hhn ihut sat on it, front uhosc face 
you. When the days of labour return, re- the earth, and the heax rnsjled away, and 
com mend yourselves every morning to tliei e xia.x found place for them. And 
the blessing ol the Almighty, return him J a«u the dead, small and great, stand * 
thanks every night for his protection, aud hr jure God: and the books were opened, 
offer up to liiin in your luarts, the work and the dead xccre judged out of those 
of each day, as done in obedience to his thinp,s xchich xeercxeritltn in the bwks.'ic- 
will, and in hopes of bis reward; for these cording to their xcorks. (Rev, xx. 11,12) 
thingsy‘"« w ill find a supjiort and refresh- This awful scene first imprint strongly 
nient bej< .I'l all belief. In your whole on your own minds ; then on all you can, 
cornnuinicat.on learn both to avoid and cspcciJly on tiiosc who belong to you. 
abhor that nioii^tious vuslom of oaths aud You have little else to give them, but if 
curses, wbiib are luierniixcd coiiiinu- you giv«‘them effectually a practical sense 
ally in the f omniiJii discourse ol too many of their.dub to Ood and mun,^ it is ^ art 
of the poor; wilb gieat irreverence to- iiiberita^* b-vyond all tieasnres, \ou 
wards Ciial, who expressly foibidden nuist see bow wicked, and liow miserable 
*thtm ; to the great hojroi ai.tl grief of all by tlieir vvicktdiicss, multitudes of your 
good jversoiis; with great danger ot lun- own rank are ; suffer it not to be the c^se 
jiing into frequent perjuries, and ail mail- ol those who are dearest to you ; but Use 
ner of profaiieness; and without any pre- the htile spare time you have t^tor you vvill 
lence. of profit or pleasure, to make tlie always liave sonic) and the little, ability 
least amends for so much sin. I ciuinot you possess (lor God will assist you), to 
and need not, go through the other ohli- instil into their luiarts such early prin- 
gations of religion at present. \ our at- ciplcs of piety and virtue, as may afford 
tvtidance her", your bibles and other good you just hopes of their being good and 
i|(^ks at home, will sufficiently inform lutppy by your means in this world, and 
you of the nature arid importance of tlien Ibllowiiig you, to increase your bki- 
Ibein: and I beg you not to imagine, eeditess in the next. 
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SERMON XCII. 

By Archbishop Secker. 

On following an imaginary and 
worldly Interest to the Neglect of 
Christianity. 

Pint. ii. SI. 

For nil wek thtir own, not the things which are 
Jesus Christ’s. 

These words contain huth an account 
whas the prartiec of inaokind is, and 
also an intimation what it siioiiid be. And 
therefore, in discoursing upon them, it 
will be proper, 

I. T()cr)risiderwhat is meant by xeeki/ig 
»vr own tkings'. 

II. What b}' seeking ike things of Jesus 
ChrlH. 

III. To e\j>Iain and pro\e tlie assertion, 
that all seek the loniier, nut the latter. 

IV". To shew uhat ue are to learn 
Irom it. 

1. Peeking our oun things, is pursuing 
«)Uro\vn inchnutHMs lUid lancics, or inia- 
gineil worldly interest. And many strange 
fancies people of all ranks in<lulg(*. Some 
ne\» r ask themsrlvev, whether tlu; course 
wlncli they are taking is likely to be for 
theirgood; others never slaj'ken it, though 
from time to time they strongly susj)ect it 
IB not. Often they adopt without oxaini- 
’ nation, the opinions of those about them, 
whom y<‘t they aivfarfromesteeming;and 
either will not see, that bt‘tter judges 
tliink iliffenouly; or do seeit, aiul will not 
regard it, but follow custorSHilindfold, 
even against their own liking. Or it may 
be, they think a little, but think short; 
neither to the end, nor to any considerable 
part, even of the present liter imagine 
what pleases now,must always please; and 
what biings no inconvenience yet, will 
never bring any. Indeed, usually,itis their 
principal point, to acquire the things 
which others wish for, though visibly of 
no real use ; and they are vehement for 
whatever will makethem envied :is happy 
'^persons^.though it produce little else than 
vexation and guilt. Some will not trust 


even thdir own expericnep against their 
prepossessions: but force-llieinseives to 
believe, that the lives which they lead must 
needs 1 m.> delightful^ though they feel th« 
contrary. Many lose the opportunities^ 
and oven the relish, of moderate and ratio* 
nal pleasures, by awild pursuit of visionary 
and extravagant ones. Nay, there are 
some, who not only follow wrong ways, 
but, as the text hath it, seek them; go 
purposely out of the plain road, as it were, 
in search of misery. U were much to be 
wisluMJ, that ail th<-.se were mure studious 
ol their interest, oven their temporal inte¬ 
rest, ihan tliey are: it might be one step 
towards becoming wliat they ought. But 
still tiie most faithful and assiduous w(>r- 
shippersofthe world’s great idols, applause, 
advancemeul, profit, power, entirely tuts* 
take, il they hope that any of these tilings 
will i-ilhor secure them lasting enjoyment, 
or pn serve them from acute misery. A 
little ndleclion discovers, that iiappim'M 
consists in somew hat stable and inward : 
whence the more thoughtful have learned 
to seek it in themselves. But, alas! when 
ue inspect oursrlve.s, what a mixtui’c do 
we find, of ignorance which we cannot 
enlighten, »it weaktu-ss which we cannot 
strengthen, of wrongness which we cannot 
set right! Besides that all creatures, as 
such, ;t:v essentially insiiincicnt for their 
own happiness; there is by nature a void 
w itiiin us, which mu.st be fiUe<l from above, 
or we must remain for ever craving and 
unsatisfii'il. 1 .et us therefore look upwards, 
and consider, 

II. The things which arc Jesus Christ’s : 
the benefits that lie hath priH'ured for us, 
with the knowledge of them that he hath 
communicated to us. And indeed what 
have we of value, th.rt is not his ! Some 
bale pretended iheycouhl investigate all 
the doctrines, the duties, tlie rewards of 
religion completely by their own reason, 
and form themselves to a suitable dis¬ 
position by their own strength. But Ute 
history of heathenism clearly shows, that 
no one ever did this; nor probably there¬ 
fore ever would. The one true God was 
scarce known. Fidsc deities of tl*c worst 
characters were adored, instead of him, 
with rites that seldom, if ever, mended 
their votaries, often corrupted them. 
coramuu rules of social lifo wcrqn* great 

.« foMity t 
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-means tboroujhly understood; as the 
shocking cust^ of exposing children to 
perish, the barbarous combats of glarJia- 
tow,' the promiscuous and unnatural 
practices of lewdness, publicly allowed, 
give dreadful proofs. But the internal 
virtues of the heart were still less iTgarded; 
and they who scomeil posscsse<l of them, 
ascribed the merit wholly to t|>^isclvts: 
very few said so nuich as th^^barisee, 
God, I thank thee, that 1 am not as other 
men are: sc;ircr any with the Piihlican, 
God he merciful tv me, a iiiinrr. f f.uke, 
xviii. 11. 13.) Yet how contiiuuilly arc 
the best of men guilty of faulis. But tlio\’ 
had hardly any notion of the universal 
need of repentance, <n- any name lor hu¬ 
mility of soul. Forgiveness f>f injiirics was 
very unsteadily taught; Ijcnevolencr in 
enemies lay yet farther out of suiht. 
Courage injuriously exercised, patrimi-m 
shewn by insuding the rightv <>f tluir 
neighbours,and numbers ofotlu't splc-ndid 
sins, passetl for heroic e.xcellriK'ies. 'I here 
was very little hope of future lilis's to gi\e 
men .spirit in d(»ing what was right, and 
less fear of future judgment to iletertbem 
from what wan wrong. Such were the 
best instructed nat ions; and sue h, or w orse, 
bad wc been [ftobably now, but for the 
compassion of Jesus Christ. Indeed 
without him wo should ne\er haveknown. 
till too late, how bad our conditifui was. 
The real state, of mankind, with respect 
toCiod, was, in a great measure, unknown 
to them, till he underwent what be did, 
at once to lay open to us our danger, and 
•ofree us from it on most €H]uifablc terms. 
£ven the mysterious jiarts of what ho 
taught fortliis purpose lead us to rewronce 
the Divine \A'isdoin, and think modestly 
of our own; while the more distinctly 
intelligible direct us to every thing that is 
rightand fit. 

The gosp<d hath laid the foundation of 
our duty in that pleasing and tiiunkfiil ve- 
nenition of Gral, whicdi his cTeating boun¬ 
ty, his providimtial ca«% his redeeming 
mercy, excite: and which tends to inspire 
us with a deep concern for whatever we 
have done oftensive to him, an earnest de¬ 
sire of obeying his commands, an humble 
vnse that wc need his assistance, a firm 
'^uasion that he will grant it to u», a 
' ’ reliance on him for everything 

ant, in regard to this work! or 


the next. This excellent frame df mind 
nni.st powerfully .suppress irregular appe« 
tites of sense, • immoderate desires of 
wealth, vain fondness for pomp and'prc* 
eminence, anxious cares about worldly 
events. Andon such love of God 
tianity builds its second great command* 
iiKTir, love of ourneighijour; a duly,en* 
Joined in a higher degree, and carritii^bs « 
greater extent, though stili a feasOTabfr 
one, in script 11 re, tluin-.in any other in* 
sritution of religion. It prescribes the 
most aceiirafe and UMuler aipfention to the 
oliligations which result fr<>m the nearer 
comiections in life, the most, industrious' 
endeavours to be u.scful in whatever Sta¬ 
tion we til), the most nflerfionato faithful* 
ness to ilic community of uhicfi we ar#" 
inemhers, tempered with universal gdo<l- 
will to tiic rest of mankind: benevolent 
respect low arils thosi* who excel US ; rea¬ 
diness to pardon, as tar as can be safe, 
ail who have wronged us; esteem of 
whatever in any person ileserves if; sin¬ 
cerely kinil wishes to those whom we es* 
teem ihe le.ist; comjiassion tor the 
wretched, and relief to our utmost abi¬ 
lity, though we stiailen ourselves. Nor 
doth our blessed Uedeemer expect us only 
to pity, as lie <lid, the temponil wants of 
men; but, as he did also, tlieirspiritual 
ones unspeakably more; a prerept peculiar 
to tlie gospel, ami compirheiuling agreat 
variety of important particulars : provision 
for instructing the young and ignorant; 
and combining afterwards pious advica 
vv ith outward relief to the sick and needy ; 
seasonable waniings, and mild reprotif, ■ 
when there is hope of their being re¬ 
garded ; consr.int circumspection to set a 
prudent, vrell as innocent c.vhmple.; 
tliat wc Hot others into ilanger, by 
what, |K-rhap.s, we can do ourselves with 
safety; bitf submit to considerable re¬ 
straints, rather ttuiii let our Hbtrttf, a» tite 
Ajiostlc expresses it, become a stumbling 
block to them that are weak. (1 Cor. viii* 
y.) Studying to observe these rules, for 
they revjuire and merit Study, is seeking 
the things that are Jesus Christ’s. And 
they are opposed to our own, not as be¬ 
ing really contrary even to our present^ 
interest: very far from it. Only through 
.die inbred disorder of our heart.s, and 
Inic geueral prevalence of evil habits, w« 
are apt to delight in very op[>ositc dispo* • 
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uitioiifi :%iid houce a good lif<i com«9 to be and the nope Of bis futpra mercy ^ Snp* 
a$cli'<dvi>ying uni'i wbich else would .be posingwcsincerely einbri^natural.i«ti» 
the- t^wstaniT practice of self-love. 'I'hc gion ; have wo carefully * enquired-, into 
ambitious .would seek the true honour the'trtuluif Christianity; unprejudiced1>y 
that, co^etk.. from Oorf, (violin v. 44.); attachment to forbiilden pleasures, by tb?? 
the a<.dlisb woulil haxe rcspixt to Ihc hva- vain fancy, that nothing can 6e true which 
rent^ ret'owpence of rncard (IJeb. xi. we comprehend not tully, by ludieroui 
!26.); the lovers of pleasure would se- or sophistical misrepresentations 1 And, t)> 
curq 4 ^;/M/«ej!s ofjop u'hicA is for cx et^ guard us these, have wc cuhsulted 

I'sal, XV. 1‘2.); and the means of proper and ]).cr.sons ? If w'c call our- 
being Jiappy here and l»*reafter would selves Christians, do We observe conscien* 
evidently appeat to be tlu‘ same. But liously all the institutions of Christianity; 
now the ditlkulties of performing our or slight iliein when any irille intervenes; 
duty are so great, ami uur failures iii il and do we olisevve them otherwise than.as 
so many, that, amongst the things that mere forms? Do we use them to impress 
are Jesm Christ's, we must seek with on our souls the importance ofjlie doc-* 
jiccunarcarnesliiess his grace tostrengtlien trines, the pardon, the grace, the rewards 
us, and an iuteresi in his merits to pro- of the gospi'l? And do wc employ our 
cure us acceptance, which tliusthe weak- faith of all these things to improve us in 
cstmid worst of us till may be sure of every part of a (Jhristian temper? 'I'his 
obtaining. temper, and our inclinations, too often 

Vet, great as the.se lilessings are, tite interfere. Which do wc prefer? And 
Apostle liath said, that all nun sch where do we lay the foundation of our 
(heir oxvn, not the things nj Je.im Christ, comluet ? We ought notto lay it in atten 
Let us therefore, lion to our own interests or ainusesients, 

111. Examine inn e inr.inin^ joining now and then with them a Jittic 

truth of tills melancholy assertion. ajipearance, or perhaps a little reality, of 

It is plainly not to be takdiin the ut- religion, provule<l wc can make il agiee 
nio.st e.xtent. l or lie iiad i\en tlie eon- withtlumi. Bui the rule is, .vecA j/c/tWf 
traiy cluuacter of Timothy, just belorc, the Lingdom of God, and his righteous^ 
as he hath of others ehsew lure, lint he ness. (Ma.t. vi. 3J.) Thi’groundwork of 
may l*e will understood to-say, that all every thing good, is a dCvont resolution 
absolutely have some share of blame in to do our whole duty. Each is to do it 
this respect; aiul the generality, which suitably to his own station; but all, in 
*iu common speech the word ({//frequently whatever station, high or low, arc to 
signilies, arc highly and dangerously make it their inviolabU' concern : for God 
blaiiH'able. Eor who can deny this to hath girenno man lieence to sin, {fxcXwi, 
hefjUi’i? Many are vicious in every way xv. 20 .) W'hoever doth not feel this truth 
that inclination prompts them to. Many, as the most imporlasit one that belongs to 
who regard some parts of virtue, disrc- his existence; and govern his conduct by 
gurd others, perhaps avow^^By. 'I'lie it, in tiying as well as ordinary cases, 
more uniformly regular would «o well to hath Jiot sought the things of Jesus Christ 
nsk themselves, \\ hellieril is from a ival iu a due matuior. And ihiijk then, I iii» 
inward sense of duty, or for llie sake of ,treat you, how few have. A sad rellec- 
rcputation or eouvonicnee? They who turn! but we must'remind our hearers to 
make a coiiscienci* of behaving right make it. Else how much pleasanter 

common life, do tlicy make any of paying would it he to congratulate the good on 
due honour to/.iod? -Our strongest olili- their happy stale, than to terrify the 
gutiojw of. evo^ kind .are-to. him: wicked; to cucouragt* the modest and 
yet numbers think .highly of thuir owji timorous, tlian to confute the presumptu* 
iMCrit, while they neglect him and, it' ous, and alarm the thoughtless! * 

maybe, pique themsidves on neglecting But, such being the condUion of tliie 
him. If we profess ourselves believers world, let us now consider, 
in him, do we jitatedly and fervently pray IV. What we are to learn from it. ■ 

to him, and give liira thanks for his daily^ And certainly wc ought to leans great 

blessings i Do wc live in his fear and love, mildness towanlfi oUien, who are faulty; 
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since, mortf or l«s, all are so. Even the end f God knows the truth. Men wlU 
first Christian,^even the first of the Chris- know it, if they do not; ai'id angels too, 
tian clergy, for of these, it must be owned, We ourselves know it in part ail Uie while; 
the Apostle peculiarly speaks in the text, and shall know and lament it to eternity, 
fell very short of perfection. And ever if wc refuse to take the proper notice of 
since, the best have had their defects, and it in time. 

the worst their good qualities. Let us Examine therefore what the tenour of 
therefore think and hope, as well as with your conduct is. If it be dissolute or in* 
any reason wc can, of all. Yet still, they temperate, the necessity of aipending it 
who abandon themselves to wickedness, is glaringly visible. If, though otherwise 
and especially they who labour to per- innocent, you consume your days chiefly 
Vert others, cither in principles or prac* in trifies; such waste of precious, time, 
tice, and to make a bad world worse, be given for other ends, is highly criminal, 
th^ ever so agreeable, be they ever so llcsidcs that, both the supinely indq^nti 
useful to us, are to Ik' avoided, and and the busier votaries of idleamusementiL 


checked with more care, the more dan¬ 
ger there is of their doing harm. That 
we are unable, from various circum- 
•tances, to exert this right spirit, may 
sometimes, perhaps often, be a just plea ; 
but ought never to be made a false pre¬ 
tence. I'hu firm purpose of doing it 
should always be kept in mind, and exe¬ 
cuted as soon us possible, iMth amends 
for the delay. At the same time, in 
proportion as the bad give real marks of 
reformation, they should be diligent!\ en¬ 
couraged, yet with pruileut, and cauti¬ 
ous, and gradual kindness. But above 
all the honest, the virtuous, the consci¬ 
entious, the pious, ought to lx* counte- 
nanced, brought forward, and cherished, 
as fAe salt and the light of the earth 
(Mattli. V. 13, 14-.), who preserve society 
from corruption and dissolution, who 
shew men the way to present and future 
happiness. Nor should they be rijccted 
or despised, though sometimes inferior m 
qualifications of less moment, nay, 
though, in some respects, hurting, through 
mist^c, iheir own good cause; of which, 
however, it is very unjust, though very 
usual, to condemn or suspect them, with¬ 
out or beyond reason. 

But tbie principal point is, what wc arc 
to learnin regard more immediately to our¬ 
selves. If tiie world be so bad, there is 
great need toask our heails, what arc wc 
who make a part of it? Conforming to it 
implicitly is by no means the rule either of 
Scripture or reason ; yet is it not too 
much our practice I A litue honest home 
inquiry would soon fomisb tbotive answer. 
Bitt wo tum our eyes from what we have 
JM> mind to discern, and tty to deceive not 
only others, hot ounelvfp. Yet to what 


cxjwse themselves to various temptations, 
and .set a dangerous example to those 
around them : the tendency of which as it 
spreads, must be, to make pi'rsons of all 
ranks, even the rao.st important, and, by 
consequence, the community composed 
of them, insignificant, contemptible, and 
vicious. Further still; though your dis¬ 
position be to things of more use, and so 
far commendable, jet if on any occasion 
you indulge either resentment or malevo-« 
lence, however calm, towards any of your 
fellow-creatures; if you are injurious or 
hard-hearted, from selfishness; or but 
thoughtlessly inattentive to the rights, tha 
interests, the wants, the feelings, of thosa 
whom you ought to regard, you may thus 
have contracted, in many ways, most bei- 
nuiis dcgi'ces of guilt. Nay, supposing you 
have been, and are, beneficent as well a« 
harmless, but less so than you might; even 
this defect is a failure of duty. Not that 
yo*i ^’xto give way to scruples; there is Bo 
end of them ; but to consider maturely, 
iuid consult v.'oitliy friends; what you can 
add to the g>.>od which you do ^rcarly. 
Possibly limay be iporc than you imagine. 
Be it e.cr so I ttie, do it bv ac< ording to 
t'ttc hert of yt ur judge ,icnt, and God will 
accept it. But, at die some time, be sure 
to remember, tiiat the l ightest demeanor in 
worldly matters will not suffice; but .our 
chief regard must be to him who made us, 
and wh^u therefore we are. From his good¬ 
ness all that wp enjoy proceeds: ftom his 
authority over us all our duties flow; aud 
those, which are owing immediately to him¬ 
self, surely require our principal care. But 
such duties as natural reason tcachui« am 
far from being the only concern of those 
to whom he hath prescribed additional 
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o&es, founded on the important alterations 
vrhich our primitive state, as we learn from 
Scriptor^T, hath undergone. Manisa fallen 
treature: We are dead, as the Apostle 
strongly expresses it, and our life is hid 
U'iH Christ in God. (Col.iii.3.}Our hope 
of future happiness lies not in ourselves, 
but is reposited in the hands of the blessed 
iesus, whq purchased it with his blood : 
and U'here our treasure it, there must our 
hearts be also. (Malth. vi. 21. Luke, xii. 
34 .) Without affectionate and habitual 
niovements of the soul towards the leather 
of Mercy, the Author of Salvation, the 
Inspircrof Holiness; without a deep sense 
of past guilt and piesent imperfection, an 
humble faith in the merits of our glorified 
Redeemer, and a firm reliance on the 
grace of the Divine Comforter, all our 
virtue, all our piety, will avail us nothing. 
For, when wr have done our best, we are 
but unprojitabfe .sTrrtfnfi-.(Luke,xvii. 10.) 

You will object pr'rlutps, that indulging 
eontempla’.ions of this nature would <‘n- 
gross our whole thoughts and time: the 
affairs of common life must be utterly 
neglected for them. But are you indeed 
at all near the borders of that danger ? Or 
do not such objectors take thorough care 
to keep far enough out of the a-ach of it ? 
You are by tio means calh-d only to acts 
of devotion, or only to the more sublime of 
moral duties. I’riulent and motlerate con¬ 
cern for tmr worldly interest is a duty. 
Every propriety and deci-ncy of life is a 
duty. Even ornamental accomplishments 
have their value. But from these conces- 
lions men conclude, that they may safely 
pay their main attention to what deservj-s 
but'the smallest part; and imagine they 
are abundantly good (Christians, almost 
without any one |)eculiarly Christian action 
or ffntiment. At best, a few pious forma¬ 
lities, practised now and then, constitute 
their whole religion : and the rest of their 
life, and idl their heart, is given up to what 
hath no tincture of rt'ligion in it; whereas 
inward reverence of as h« is mani- 
fested to us in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
ought to be our ruling principle; and ex- 
Wtd its influence throughout each article, 
of our business, our conversation, our 
private thoughts. 

Perhaps you will object again, that so 
my serious a turn of mind at this, will cast 
t gloom om every thing and one most 


have Some pleasure surely. But learn to 
be pleased with what you tJifght; and you 
will have inexpressibly more pleasnretitan 
you possibly can else. In other tbinga 
you take pains, no small pains, to acquim 
a taste; often, for what is of no value; 
sometimes, for what is bad; and perhaps, 
after all, can succeed no further, thati to 
put on the affectation of liking what you 
really do not, or get by habit a wretched 
craMiig for gratifications, whichyou coni' 
not but despise and condemn. Employ 
yourselves better. Esteem what is cstima* 
ble, and it will exalt instead of debasing 
you : love what is amiable, and it will re¬ 
ward your affection. Love him above all, 
who hath first loredyou(l John, iv. ip.)* 
and his service will be delightful: become 
such as he requires, and you will find satis¬ 
faction in every thing. It is a strange mis¬ 
take, to imagine the burthens of religion 
insupportable, while we takemuch heavier 
upon ourselves from fancy and fashion. 
Were the gospel to enjoy the fatigues, the 
e.xpences, the dangers, which on reflection 
w<‘ shall perceive, caprice and custom do, 
that one argument against it would be ac¬ 
counted dtx’isiva. 

The most serious person in the world 
m.'iyjustly be al.so the chcerfullest. Even 
pi'nitcnts, in the mid.st of their sorrow, at 
the very beginning of their amendment, 
('iijoy a blessed hope of forgiveness and 
acceptance, infinitely preferable to tha 
highest pleasures of sin. But persons of 
confirmed goodiuss have a peace within 
their breasts, which pusseth all under 
standhig (Pbil. iv. 7.) of those who have 
not expcriencctl it, ami all descrijUion of 
those who have. I’hey feel no tormenting 
remoi-ho, no disquieting dread of God or 
man. 'I'hey are never agitated by malica 
or envy: seldom, and but gently, moved 
by anger. Pity indei'd they often expe¬ 
rience ; but gratifying it comforts both 
others and lhcraselvt*s. Their behaviour 
is friendly, and thirefore agreeable; their 
discourse lively, if nature hath qualified 
them fur it: but at least inoffensive atid 
conciliating. Their hearts are open^ln'a 
proper degree, to all the innocent t^use- 
mants of life, atid'they long for nOAe of 
the prohibited ones. Virtuous dUcrethin 
preserves their health and spirits as'Uiuoh 
as wordly uncertainties permit, makes 
their circumstances eisy, their fmhiKwaod 
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dependants "^rdorly and happy. Their 
judicious beneficence is very useful, their 
blamiiless example yet mow. 'Urns they 
become blessings tvithin the compass of 
their sphere ; and siiwly reap no little joy 
from iheesteein of others, but itnspeakai)ly 
more from the testimony of their own 
consciences. ’I lie best of them indeed lire 
sensible of many failings; but all consistent 
with that sincerity, whicli God, they 
jknow, will recompencc. They see 
Tlirougli the whole course of life, that they 
are in the only right way ; and wliate\er 
may lia])p('n to tliem, ail will riid well. 
Disappointments, uiikindness, ingratitude, 
Josses of friends or of fortune, necessity, 
pain, sickness, . 11 x 1 death, u'ork togtlht f 
for t/uir jrood (Rom. \iii. 28.), and 
unite to foi m .an infallible plan for inercas- 
ing their final felicity. Ne\er will so¬ 
ciety grow gloomy, but inexpressibly tlio 
cheorfuUer, for being composed of such 
])Orsons as these; and such ought the 
religious naturally to be. 

Therefore you, who are truly religious, 
appear in character, and do credit to your 
cause. Despise with good humour and 
pity the impotent ridicule of the incon¬ 
siderate : let the world see. that you arc 
happy, and that your bcliid' Ju God is 
tlie ground of it. Wear no dejected looks, 
put on no forbidding appearances; bi; 
atl'able, lx- coiirtoous, be joyful. Avoid 
improper anuisemeiits; guard against 
fondness for those in wliieli occasionally 
you may do well to Join: but express a 
decent and modest, a mild and com|)as- 
sionate, not an angry or <'cnsorKuis, dis¬ 
approbation of the eoinmoii excesses in 
them ; shew that you can lelish life per¬ 
fectly well without litem, by e^igagingwith 
silaerily in the proper business of your 
station, miproiiiig yourselves, and doing 
giaal to others. Ne^er unseasonably 
j'riagiiify in talk, but jissiduously demon- 
stiVito. in fact, tlic comfort you have in 
ob^vving the pa'cejits unil expecting the 
revf^s of the gospel. Manifest, whcii- 
cver da>l>ort'tnities present themselves, yet 
withmit any ostentation, the benevolent 
senaiity* which ('hvislian faith inspires, 
yoar *«»t»th of conversation and 
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solitude in their seasons, your composure 
under doubts and uncertainties, your for* 
tilude umlcr cixissos and aniicftons, and 
yotir settled persuasion, that you shall ever 
be enabled to posscsxymir soul iu gladness 
of' henri (Luke, xxi. ip. Acts, 
and rejoice in the Lord aha . (Phil, iv. 

. . ■ ' 
Such behaviour will .surely convince 

even tlie vicious and thc prtyiitliced, if 
lliey have any rcAecfron, that to seek their 
own .sdvantage with success,' they' must 
seek the things which are Jesus Christ’s, 
And if they ever intend it, the present 
time is always the best; hilt this present 
time is peculiarly so. i)e<i^n’cyptoliibits 
now the usual diversions: '"apply your 
vacant hours to a better purpose,-.’'jftre 
olliocs of the week thivvughddt expt^s*, in 
the most affecting manner,' tvhat your 
gracious Heitcemer hath done and suftcred 
for you: think delilx'rately in it, what 
you ought to do for liim, indeed foi* your¬ 
selves. Think wliat you have been, and 
are, and what tlu* faith you profess re-* 
(piires you to be; consider what fatal^ 
coiiseiiiieiices will follow, perhaps very 
soon, if you neglect to amend, and how 
you shall aecomplish this necess,iry work. 
Rea<l with reverence the rules and decla¬ 
rations (»f God’s word ; read with attention 
other awakening, yet prudent booksj re¬ 
tied ing as you go along ; and engffge some, 
pious, but judicious friend, to excite, sup- 
{Kirt, direct, and, if there be occttsion,^^ 
restrain you. l-’orm discreetly by their 
helps needful resolutions; and beg ear¬ 
nestly of God strength tofnitii them: elite 
tiny will ail prove ineffectual. Rut re¬ 
member, that the jnety of the week, how¬ 
ever strict, not to end w ith it; and can¬ 
not be really Chiistian, if it doth. You 
are calh d to recollection now, that you** 
may pradise. vigilance all the rest of your 
days. Temporary, periodical goodness, 
that is like the morning cloud, and as the. 
early dm gocth away (llos.vi, 4.), vv^l 
be of no avail to any one; but they, xelto, 
by patient continuanec in well-d'dng, seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, 
are secure of obtaining eternal life. 
(Korn, ii, 70 
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i 

Oh false Grounds of gelf-Compla- 
ceiicy. 

Gal. vi. 14. 

4 

But Gud foibid that I idiould glory, save ia tho 
« rrosa of our Lord .lesiis Christ: hy whom the 
world U crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. 

We must have some foundation, n'ul or 
unugined, for thinking well of ourselves 
or our condition; or we must be wrc'tclied. 
And innumerable an^ the im'thods w tuch 
men take to procure the esteem of their 
own minds. 'I’oo many in their 

»Acm*(Plul. iii. 19.); are proud of notions 
and discourses, wliieli misrepresent sai-nd 
truths, degrade human nature, and tend to 
dtssolvc-huinan society; ofgralifj^ingtln ir 
passions, their appetites, iluir fancies, 
whatever mischief it produces; of domrx 
what visibly hurts, and must linally ruin 
their characters, their fortunes, tlieir 
healths, their souls. Others value them¬ 
selves on more plausible, jet insuilieieiit, 
pretensions; on tlie lustre of an ancit nt 
family, which perhaps they disgrace ; on 
the inheritance or acquisition of wcaltli 
which they employ to little or no good 
purpose; on agreoubleness of person, 
wJiich makes them vain and iiiqirudcnt 
the short time it continues, and miserable 
when it decays; on liveliness of wit, 
which either provokes enemies, or invites 
dangerous friends; on di'pth of knowledge, 
qften falsely so culled, and pernicious, otieu 
«lvholly foreign, to their true business; oii 
alcguncc of taste in smaller matters, w hile 
they ai'c contemptiblj' injudicious in the 
greatest; on pump and shew, wbich give 
^pleasure as tlccting us it is childish; on 
imUiing a hgure in the idle Jinny of 
amuscinentfi, which encroaches on every 
valuable purpose of life, and wears out 
the spirits under pretence of raising them; 
on the favour of the great, by whatever 
mts attained, and however precuriuns; or 
on the seemingly more solid possession 
‘ of pow'er, which it is hard - to aiistr.in 
&xua using ill, and extremely hard to use 


in a due* measure w ell; w It disobliget 
by the exercise of it many more than it 
ciu) possibly oblige, is accompanied with, 
perpetual fatigue and uneasiness, yet with 
perpetual envy ; causes innumerable vine* 
ations while it lasts ; and yet commonly 
grievous r<‘gn:t when it is gone., •, - 

If all these be wrong grounds of self* 
cojnplacency, how fewr of us have right- 
ones! 'riiere are those, however, yrhfli 
profess to build it on something more sub* 
stantial, on virtue. But, alas ! tho virtud'^ 
of great numbers consists almost wholly 
in specious woixls, honour, benevolence, 
guod-natun*, wbich are either a mer« 
urnaincnt of their talk, or influence Uicir 
behaviour only on some occasions, or to 
somi* iiersons. .Vnd the more uniformly 
well inclined towards others are often 
strangely addicted to blaineablc indul¬ 
gence of themselves; or, however, inoffen¬ 
sive otherwi^', arc lanientahly defective in 
the discipline ol the lieart, particularly in 
forming it to that deep humility, which 
becomes dusi and ashes. If vve think 
too highly ofom'selvis, we shall be fatally 
misled ; and, if we think reasonably, we 
shall experience the daily inortiiicatton of 
l)eing faiilly, more or less, even in those 
things for which vve arv* applauded, ila- 
sides, our virlue itself will frequently 
oblige ns to tlo what others will dislike, 
oppose. reveiig<‘. Or, thougli. vve escape 
such evils, vet the unavoidable ones of 
fear, sorrow, languor, pain, sickness, 
death, art* usiiully more than enough to 
make oiir jire^enl state a ])itiable, rather 
than a glorious one, if the cun$ciousnes« 
of our own rectitude be our whole sup* 
j'ort uiuler llieui. 

Wiser men, therefore, in their search of 
comfoit, lot>k beyond themselves to tJod. 
Andfl^lllced, faith in him, provided it re¬ 
presents him as a righlet'us governor, ob¬ 
serving, distinguishing, and recompensing, 
uiKspeaktibly dignifies our condition, uiitl 
adds importance to our prospects. Hul 
‘'ijll, our bosfb&ctiience beingonly hisduC) 
and paid only out of vvjiat w»: have received 
from him, we could neither boast aor 
merit, though it were perfect; and what 
Ins free goodness would bestow on us even 
then beyond 'security from their being 
sutierers on the vvliole, reason would never 
ascertain. 

Or, were the innocent assured by it of 
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nyral virtW, will suffice; and in the 
upper pau of both, yet loss of veligiun, 
if any at all, Is needful. Accordingly 
m^y, who, iVom con<!cieuce, preserve 
some forms of it, rather look desirous to 
Lave them thought mere forms, and are 
wonderfully shy of iitt(;ring a word to 
shew the contmry ; pass oil' any mention 
of their regard to it as slightly as may be, 
and are content to l^t otheis treat it with 
as much ijidignity as they will; instead 
^ of glorying in tne crois of Clirint, 
ashamed to confers him before men, 
tiiough he hath p;issed on that slmme so 
awful a sentence (Matth. x. 32,33. Mark, 
viii. 3S. Luke, ix. 2(i. .vii. 8, .0.); and 
perfectly indifferent whether [mly hath 
the support, which they must know it 
wants, provided they can make an ac¬ 
ceptable figure to those'around them ; a 
point about which they are as solicitous, 
as if the .Apostle lia«l said, be ye con¬ 
formed to this world, instead of, be yc 
not. (Rom. xii. 2.) Perhaps the more 
seriously educated sci uple going at once 
the utnw^.st Ungths ol’ ihc mode in wrong 
thi)ig.s; but i.re gradually familiarized to 
follow their l<-adcrs tnan one stop to 
anotinr, till they ad\ance imperceptibly 
to a frightful distance from their first set- 
ling out; ,iitd it may be at last grow ani- 
biiious </f being leadcis in their turn of 
a little world '^f their »»wn, that shall 
tempt the great one itito still worse enor¬ 
mities. 

'(hrougli the whole of this gidtly pro- 
gtess, innumerable attentions and ir.crc- 
Uibty (arnest (<ne.s, to most iiisiguificant 
matter>>, till their luaits, amt txpe! o> 
deaden t ver) de\out and sirtuous feeling, 
if itiev rind leiure to i. ilct t on their 
conduct, it is chiefly to inrtnt excuses 
and palliations: if they still go to church, 
if is without disi/b ot iinpm.siiig there: 
nay, if tiny still piay in private, which 
prohabJy few of tlnni continue temg, it 
IS little more than lepeaimg digughtU-saiy 
a few goeal words : and th..s, by di'grekS, 
they come to have no real affection or 
veneration ibr their Creator, their Re¬ 
deemer, tlmir Saiiftilier, no pemtenl 
sense of their own imperfeclionk or trans¬ 
gressions, no practical or sftady persu.a- 
.sipii of future recoinpjeiiCes ^ but form 
their whole manner i)f talking and jndg- 
i'V' if the present -tatu were all: are 


extremely eager about their worldly, in¬ 
terests and pleasures, but equally unctni- 
ccrued about* the rightness of .thpir 
dispositions; will on no account be ah-r 
sent from a mcctinp; for business which 
they have at heart, or a gay as^mbly to 
which they arc invited, let their health or 
w hat will suffer: but ncglc’clthejtppoiot^ 
seasons of divine worship, on the poorest 
pretences, or without any: crowd busi¬ 
ness, jourii'eys, diversions, into the-most 
sacred seasons, contrary to thc.<,*xcbllent 
ends of their institution, contrary to uR 
law, and all shame; but would, thinh 
their reputations undone by going to th«t 
house of (lod at any unusual time. Of 
even making witli seriousness a momen¬ 
tary acknowledgment to him over thdf 
daily food: consult neither scripture t^or 
rc'ason to discover tlicir duty ; but^niakc 
the artfullest use of either, to fence 
against w hat they an; unwilling to own 
for such ; or if need he, avowedly prefer 
the opinion and practice, of the world to 
both ; disdainful rebels .against hcayen, 
hut mean spirited slaves to they sea 
'know whom. 

Vet most of them toloratcf and per- 
li:ips appiove, some appearances of re¬ 
ligion, especially in some persons but 
suspect ;iny great realit} of it, as a ilegrce 
of madness: have the utmost tcirrurs of 
seeing this poor laud over-rmi wiilj ||ithu- 
siasin and siqierstition; ' but nut the 
smallest dread of profaneness, and ^ro- 
lligaleness: are staitled at ad^ new^dd*. 
claiations of autitoruy against Either, 
but comtvaU'd by the hope, that they lit ill 
piove ineifecluai. and all go on as ik^lid; 
read almost any ’king written to depre¬ 
ciate chi'istiauiry', and reta.x. moral urtue,it 
but almost nothing in favoui of them;’ 
are very l•illlUous of meddling with trea-^ 
Uses of pieiy, how-ver judiciously coj# 
'posed, tor tear of turning their head#, 
but devour i-wr so many idle and even 
lascivious books, witho'it the lc;ist appr^ .* 
hension of corrupungtheir hearts;, allo>\ilr. 
llieiDselves to be much more cXpCilHivv;, in 
the vaiu-gluiious display of private mag- * 
niliccncc, oi towards the sup[K)rt.of eii* ^ 
lertuinmeiits called polite, though neither 
of good tendency or good ^ste, than 
liberal to the truest charities; or, MlW 
bountiful soever to the temporal distres#^ 
of their brethren, have no cotiipa|«tp|K^.> 
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all for their spiritual wapts; nay, per- 
hajf>«, have‘tnadt!'formal resolutions of 
giving nothing to such aAd Such ])ious 
us^S, against which it is grown customary 
to itiwigh, and hear no answer. 

Yet many of them bad originally no 
relish.'for this torn-of thinking and act¬ 
ing : Ihtitsed' still rather affect to seem, 
than regally are, happy in it; nay, pos¬ 
sibly fra tormenting doubts from time to 
iftne, fiow it will end. “ But tlu'se tl^,j, 
are taught to consider as mere fi' 
gloominess, which they must dissipoll^yj 
^♦cry mirthful avocation they can iiivsjy 
tfhd fcarn to despise themselves tor ov.'^ 
having been in so straiigo a state* of mind, 
ahd so unsuitable to b\ing in good com¬ 
pany. Or, if relicxion will, notwith¬ 
standing, be troublesome, arguments 
must be sought for to (pjiet if. And ac¬ 
cordingly they do arg\ie, that men’s sta¬ 
tions, connections, and ‘.pirks retpiire 
some ix'laxation. and they must take 
auch as they can get, amottgsl those with 
whom it* is to la; had. He.t are tluy 
^Tw'vetl or rejoiced jil this pleaded obli- 
‘‘^ation ? po ihey stop at the tpmn'ity or 
the' kinds that are really needful, or go 
iK'yoivi them at pleasure.? .An- they 
growing iretter or ,voi*-<‘ all the while.? 
Are they setting go{)d exa!n|',le.s or l)ad ? 
Slifelv these are mtileriul i|Ue'-lion^. A et 
tlicy'^nake a shitt either to leel or to ac¬ 
knowledge nothing of tlietr imee ; hut 
wl»<j^cver Uiey like to i\.iii in, I'ereinpio- 
Sr^ that it is iiari'ili usehil, 
oecessavy, just what they plea-e : yet te- 
sLTving a lil)evty, when once it hvses cie- 
dit,,t‘o Ci'ijsure it as absvud and wrong 
every wc.y, and he full iu fond of -odi.*- 
■^hing tflse, that (ji'ser\es it a- JnUe, e. itii- 
oyt conh'ssiiig the 1< ns' iti.' taiify. 

I'or, with the wot I i yiii tl ir.-iih , iliej 
fhne at length, itisie.n' «,f apv.logiying 
for theiiiselvc'i, to as<. 'ju- a so\e^'igii au¬ 
thority' over others , if.lute their ohjeC' 
tions with bartdy a i a Mipiui'us hiut.!i 
‘ 6f look, or by fixing i. them any name 
in vogue, tluitdciiotes pnciseness ; attack 
and persecute the most silent iuiiie<,.'t- 
formists to thi'ir notions, ami haughtily 
overbear all that stand in their way. 
Such as worship the same idol with then,, 
be their characters ever so doubtful, 
ftiustnot be suspected: be they ever s.9 


notoriously criminal, must not be ctmb 
detuned; or counted uhfit for their fotpi-' ^ 
liar acquaintance, or even partictilaf 
friendship, let the consequences, pri^|i©.. 
or public, Ik* what they may'j The p^.' 
ridiculers of religion and virtue arc to bfe 
allowed abundance of wit in the silliest ■ 
and thyydilitterj and the 

m'nm/i.it>n .y‘'hhispast «nust be held,, 
mild ; and ai tiis present cl, they 

wrote from a prison), i.s so c * *hcy *’•*’9 .;! 
attention to the support!n'j' ^“cy aix' only/ 
rage is so affecting ; and^^^‘?> they' are to 
that l>oth he and they I*- ** 

and cmiquer, is so noble*’”*’ considerable. 
Jest; his deliberalion, w !?cen ragularly 
tcath be eligible, is so calr?."' object^f 
‘h-fercucc to live, even in iP *-heir nr-i 
too Iand jiiat of the gc “icir con¬ 
duct by .i,<.roic, yet fully e^S^ *>» *«:- 
count of It, triuinphanPlea^”’’*' 

its doctiiues, its on,, mr-kc-s its promises, 
and give any tokens of \.,iat the te.xt 
calls g/wcvi/ig' in /he c/vnv of Ciiriff, 
t!i<‘y an- to li<>p<‘ from this quarter for a 
very .small shaie of the charitable cari- 
<!fui', which is lavished so profusely on 
others. I’heir since!ity', or their umler- 
siamling, is to he slixingly ejuestioned ; 
tl’i irgood dispositions and actioivs denied, 

•r 'asserl ovci in silence, or scornfully 
iiialv rvalued; ridiculous and dangerous 
.singularities to he impvffed to them, on 
t!.c weak(‘st evidence, or none ; and if 
e\ei' they fall into any such, they are to 
!)(■ aggravated beyond truth or cnslibility; 
and iiM jilea whatever to b«‘ admitted in 
their lavonr. So very f.ir arc too many 
from answering the Psalmist’s description 
of the inaii 't;.:'! s/ntil rlu i'H in (rod's Ao/y 
/.•>!/. that in i:,'i vnes a vile jn-non is von- 
liDnufl, 'oi! Jir 'lonijitrr!i thvm f.ial frnr 
t>H Loid, (I’sal. x\. 1. ■5.1 

i' Vi n an inlulel, were he to speak ln> 
iii’vdv, would tell suih, tliat they atv tu* 
canstiu' Vet, periiaps, they wouhl be 
\<rs ci'.igij with anyone but an ititid< I 
for sMsing and in reality arc l.*y no 
meiuis unln iawers. Hut why then will 
titey m t income con-isteui? If the gos- 
p.d id’ Christ <!e‘:crves atiy ix'gard at all, 
it deHclves a t)i<;rough legal<1; either it is 
notiiiiig, or it is the most important of all 
things. .Anil who pvitfess it, .yet 
seldom thiuk of it, who art* infiuencod’bv 

(> o t? ‘ 
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it, if at ail, to H'ltrco more than a little 
outward slicw, and flight and scorn the 
frame i»l' mind wliicli it was iutonded to 
c’xvatc in them, better had it been for 
them, unless they amend, never to have 
lumen it. (2 I’et. ii. 21.) All sorts of 
persons arc concerned bo)On<l exjiression 
to recollect this ofN-n ; hut ■ sorts be¬ 
yond the rest. I*' ''-irt 

t)f the world, w' 
ful and Jiiost t( 
of beiii^ e.\en.| 
roniarkuble for ni 
liis lav\s; not o 
the pernitiousr 
will mreutly in 

Ami if w 1“ 

otntrs by ! 

('Jf i (7/o«.n 0 wi'.v 

on the carii .i them 

the IX verse make it our 

study to ae(j .e, or wealth, or 

jtoner, or i ik, - partake of amuse¬ 
ments and diversions in the poor low d<>- 
giee that for shame wo can, or enjoy 
omsehes in some graver kind of volup¬ 
tuous iiuloleiiee; to <lo any thing, iJi 
short, but labour diligently in Clod’s vine¬ 
yard from tii'>t t(* last tor th«' good of 
souls; we shnll receive a doubli' con¬ 
demnation. And they who putroni/c 
any sueh of us, will share deeply in our 
guilt. 

It is not rigour that dictub's any of 
these assertions to me. It was not au¬ 
sterity, but the temlerest eoinjiassion, that 
moved bt. I'aul to say, J'or mui.i xealk^ 
of vehovi I have told you ojh /i, uiul iioiv 
tfil jiou aen larp////;, that theif are the 
enrtnits of the 'crosn of ('h/i\t, xiho 
■mind earthly thin^.s (Phil. iii. lit, ip.); 
not always desigtied enemies, but real 
onc.s however. U^r Saviour hath told us, 
lie that is not Kith me, is u<rainst me. 
(Matlii. .\ii. .‘JO. Luke xi. 2J.) And 
they that will bo with him toetiect, mast 
be with him heartily, openly, and uni- 
fonnly. We may have qualities very 
amiable, and do aeti'Mis very laudable in 
the estimation of men, and yet our hearts 
be far from rig/// in the sight of Cod. 
(Acts, viii. 21.; lie lequin-s, as well he 
may, that we should consider ourselves 
principally a.s his cresj^ures, as sinners, 
as favoured with oAi-rs of mercy and of 


grace, as bound to live soberlyy righte¬ 
ously y and godly, looking for the blessed 
hope of his glorious appearance. (Tit. ii. 
12, 13.) However the preference, which 
the world gives to very difl’erent matters, 
may buoy us up imjw in overlooking 
these, it will be no protection to'us, when 
the dead, small and great, 'shall stand 
before Cod. (Rev. Xx. 12.)‘ And how¬ 
ever insipid or insnpjvbrtiible a life may 
■tear to some, which is to be humbly 
in regulating their desires, doing 
duty, and exjiecting their ri’w'ard ; 

' will find upon trial, that every otheir 
lemo produces miserable disappoi'nt- 
.lents; and thiv, aa niueli happiness as 
our present stale is capable of. Length 
<if days, easy circumstances, general 
esteem, dumeslic tran<{ui]lity, national 
good order and htreiigtb, are the smaller 
advantairrs that usually attend practising 
the rub s of religion; but the constant 
ones, the calm peace and joyful pros¬ 
pects of all whose minds are dfidy aftected 
by the genuine principles of it, these arc 
lilossings ine.S))ivssibly gixMt. 

You are liot c.xhorted to begin a nt! 
course of life, and retain your old incli- 
nations ; making yourselves uneasy^ with¬ 
out making )ourselves bettor ; but to ac¬ 
quire .such sentiments, that you mayde- 
light in all you do. T’he vigorous exer¬ 
cise of good .sense will contribut(C«not a 
little, to this desirable end; for, imleed, 
the ways of the wrirlil are often ilat cun- 
trAdict)on.s to it. But the ftiadamnjii| 
rule is, learn a just value for the ^oss w 
Christ, for the pity he hath shewn, the 
pardon he hath purehasod, the felicity he 
hath provided for yon; and you will fsoon 
come to love the restraints and observs* 
ances which be hath appointed, to look 
with indjrt'crence, c>r sometimes with dk-| 
gust and abhorrence, on what you h^ 
iiitherto admirv .1, and lind the degree of 
your satisfactions unspeakably increased,. 
by changing the nature of them from tri*'* 
fling, disgraceful, and noxiolu, to 
tioiiiil, noble and beneficent^ Still diffi- 
cu]tie.s there will be, and' to some persons 
peculiar ones, in breaking settled habits, 
and dissolving the ties by which you have 
been long held. But God will §ive yott 
both courage and prudence, to make U 
catier than you think. 'J'liough.you 
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what is right with steadiness, yet you of the apostle is so perfectly tompq^ 
svill do it without ostentation, arul with with the condescenf-ion of the fellow^- 
cheerful good huraour; speak' mildly Christian; (he expressions of liis tcndcr- 
of others, and keep on as good tenns ness for tliose to whom he lei'itcs arc so 
with all men as you safely can. But, if endearing and jnstructive at».thc satm? 


you are too solicitous to please them, 
you will gcarlually slide back, and forget, 
us thousands have done to their eternal 
ruin, your former convicu'ons. I'hcrc- 
fore, whenever you feel any, suffer them 
not to die away through inattention, or 
be choaked by cares and pleasures, or 
Wasted by thi! bn*ath of scoffers ; but 
imprciis tliem on your souls inmioduitely 
and freijiiently, f(^m rcsfilutiims corre¬ 
sponding to them, mid coniirm these by 
reading good hooks, by the coiuej'sation 
and countenance of good persons, by 
attendance on God’s public ordinances; 
but especially by fervent private prayer, 
suited to your spiritual condition. ^Vith 
this, out of m aknc.'iS you uiU be 7natle 
utrong (Hob. xi. 34,).; and without this, 
the secmijigly firmest human jiurposes, 

" ^nk as highly of them as you will, can 
er be effectual. Fur (n-d resistetA 
the proud, but ^ieeth pruve to the hum~ 
ble. (J.iines, iv. (). 1 Pet. v, 5.) 


S F, R M O N XCIV. 

By Akchjjxsiiop Sr.CKf.ii. 
^|t.^uminary of the Christiun’s Duty. 

riiii-, iv. 8. 

Finally, brethren, vliatsoevcr tbini^A are true, 
« whatsoever tilings arc hoiiesi, whatsoever 
'Ihiiigs arc just, whrtsuuvei tliinj's arc purr, 

f whatsoever thuigs are lovely, whatsoever 
JKhiugs are of good ii-port; if there h' 
9any virtue, and itthcic be any praise, thick 
tin these tilings. 

►-As the. excellent characters of the first 
•iKiiievcrs ,and teachers of Christianity 
' airc„ in general a strong recommeudaiiou 
of it to mankind; so that of St. Paul in 
particular shines with distinguished lustre 
througii his whole hiptory; but especially 
his epi^les, the faitWul pictures of Ins 
soul. Even in this short one to the Phi- 
J|ippians, it is surprising to observe, how 
a variety of most exalted and cn- 
virtues he shews. The authority 


time; ^,,,*9 ,acknowIedgeinc!it of their 
kindnesses tft him, so equally full of 
dignity, humility, and disintcusti’dncss ; 
his mention •♦•'‘diis past persecutions'is so 
mild; and'lit liis present danger, (for he 
w rote from u prison), is so cheerful; bis 
attention to the supporting of their cou¬ 
rage is so affecting ; and his confidence, 
that both he and they should persevere 
and conquer, is so noble and yet so mo¬ 
dest ; his deliberation, whether life or 
death be eligible, is so calm; and his 
preference to live, even in miBcry, for 
their sakes, and that of the gospel, is so 
genuinely heroic, yet fully iquailed by 
the composed and triumphant mentiim, 
which he elsewhere makes, of his ap- 
jrroachiiig martyrdom; his zeal for pro¬ 
pagating religion is so ardent, yet attended 
with so deep a concern, that it be indeed 
inu; religion; he is so earnest to guaid 
tliem, both against a superstitious rcli- 
.'ince on outward observances, and a 
licentious abuse oi the doctrines of faith 
and grace; so solicitous to impro\e them 
in rational piety, and meek beneficent 
virtue; so intent to fix their niimls on 
every lliiyg wortliy and amiable, and 
rai.-'e them above every ihing gloomy or 
un.vious; liis warmth in this glorious 
cause, is so far from being affected or 
forced ; and every expression so cvideiilly 
flows ii'om a heart, which cannot help 
overflowing; that, whoever shall read 
but this one epistle with attention and 
fairness, under all the disadvantag(,'i> of a 
translation made word for word, and 
broken into short vesses, will feel a 
strong impression on his mind, that the 
writer of it must have been an uncom¬ 
monly great and gt>od man; every w ay 
deserving of the high rank, which iic 
cinims, of a commissioned servant of 
God, and incapablu of claiming it fiilscly. 

But, besides being thus moved with the 
admirable spirit expressed, and the sub¬ 
lime precepts diffused throughout tlie 
whole, it will.be still a new subject of ' 
esteem and vvoiirfi.'.r, to sue the tbrcc and 
substance of them all collected at last 
imp one brief exhortation; comprehend* 
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in so narrow ar space, the entire 
compass of viiluous dispositions, and 
right behaviour, as is done in the text; 
to which he subjoins with conNcioiis bold- 
■ness, appealing to all which thev had 
learned and received, an I heard and 
teen of hm <'Phil. iv. t).\ ihai this had 
b<'en ids own disposition and licliaviour ; 
yet humbly co!isi:3oi> hnr -K'ih; rtut har¬ 
ing ..hcadjf attained or already 

but iiioiel^ af> p/'/’y to'jsards 
/i' iaaru of the prize ot the hi^h calling 
oj God (Phil. iii. 13, 1 1.): and not onl^' 
uses his own prayi rnhxM begs theirs also, 
that, throy.'h the supply of the spirit of' 
JeM,'., C/iii,^t, all things may turn to his 
salvation. (Phil. i. 19 ,' 20 .) We ennnot 
heip honouring such a eliaracter; but, if 
we hope to be the. belter f<)r it, we imi«>t 
also imitate it. And therefore let us ex¬ 
amine with this view, that description of 
it, which I have read to ^ou. Had the 
seviral phrases, used in it, been as nearly 
as {Kissible equivalent, and accuinulateil 
only to convey the intended meaning inon- 
fully and strongly, this would ha\e bei'n 
svarranted by the example of the great 
Roman orator, who profe‘-es to ha\e 
done the .same thing on a like nt casion, 
Rut there Ui a supenor accuracy and 
beauty in tlif words of the apo^le. I'.aeli 
of tbf.n singly hafli a disiincl sense; 
and joined together thr\ form a eoimet («d 
and complete body of diity, as wi'.l .q;- 
pear by exatninitig lluei sepalatel_\ 
winch 1 shall thin fore do iri tl.e lirst 
pLice; and then, sefor.diy. mahi a gene¬ 
ral ohsiTMtlion upon the wlitde. 

'I'lUtli, aitt;iys presini to llie iiiintf of 
C'Od, is tin* ground <.f liis < I'lniiniiuis; 
and, so far as discerned by i.s, is rtn- 
cround of our 'obedienee. On tiiis ae- 
cording!}' the apo'.lle hero builds, and 
la}s lor the foundation of his whole su- 
j>orsUuctui'(, 'uhiif soever fhull's are (rm 
that i», conformable t<i the clear pi n ep- 
lions of our iindc-r'tandings, the in waul 
feelings of our hearts, the kiif>wii cii- 
ciinistances of our situation, tsetting out 
thus, he excludi's, in the first wonl, 
froni l>t.ing any part of cliristijin duty, 
evciy thing romaittic and visionary, all re 
huf-iuents of false honour, all entliu«iasm 
of a heated fancy. Rut he enjoins at the 
same lime, wliHtCvef is reasonable and 
light j Le the pr.icrj''e or notions of the 


svorld as contrary to it as they will; 
whattwer the sovereign principle of con¬ 
science dictates, though passions and ap¬ 
petites may draw powerfully another way; 
whatever the impartial state of tiny rase 
requires, let vanity or interest niake ever 
^o much against it; what we owe to our 
.Maker, no less than whtd is due to our 
fellow-creatures; what divine revelation 
teaches, no b>9 than what liumwi facul¬ 
ties discover; what the future, as well 
as the present condition of our bi*ing »le- 
inands; for our T-eJatibns to God- aro-AS 
real, and infinitely more important, tlt'i’n 
to man; those parts of his will which 
only scnpiiiiv niakel'known, the atitlro- 
sity s)f scripture being proved, arc j en¬ 
titled to equal attention with those w hich 
reason dictates of itself; and such con¬ 
sequences of our actions, as will follow 
beyond llie grave, are but a single and a 
short sfep more di'.iant, than the visiblo 
and ibail} ones ilmt follovv,^jiem here, 
'rhese niaMins are ilie solid 1‘lisis of pro¬ 
per cor.d net: tile whole cre;itioh cani]^ 
shake them; and every otiior schemo^' 
lifi is fiiiilt ujion t!:c sand, and will crush 
us uiulir its rums. Goil hisnsclf pro¬ 
ceed-; invanal'.ly acciirdiiii. to the rea-iOn 
ol tilings; Ik. mu-t theroftire ex]i<ct man 
to hold it sacred ; :inil iiolh t!u honour 
ol his govjjrnmi i.t an-! the holiness fil his 
naiiKc ftt.iiul engagi .1, tl.a*. soourr «ir 
later, e\ei} one sh.ill fitul hi< aceouiil in 
oliservii'g this rcie. bin ;iouo in t m^ 
gressiiig K, Tor iits , ■'^l.teou’-uess is^. 
ri n !a.\tij:^ i i'o^hti niisiu > v, and his law is 
the friith. (I sal. i-'ix. M't.) 

'J he s> t ond lieud ot tlie apostle’s in- 
.lufit lion I'- -t hut.si'ircr ll!inp.s arc honesty 
or raihei, ;,v :lu* iii.irginal traiisiathm 
hath it, iiititUd to resjivet; foiv^ 

'•I' tlie oii.final wfinl in the ('<ieck c^- 
li'ssr .IK SI un ii-s, as iinfeod the word //o* 
nest It * if ilofn lu the la-.iin tongue, from 
wlieiici- it is drrivtd itito ours, 

If jmr.'uant to the former direction,^ 
we cotisnler, according to truth, the in¬ 
ward fiiiiiie of our hearts and minds, w e 
shsill p; rccive, that, as man was created 
at fust in the linage of CJod, so there still 
rein.iins in our nature, however defacixi 
by the fall, a sense of dignity and worth, 
which wcought to reverence m ourselves 
and others. The lowest of men, with 
reason, think falsehood and disholifsty 
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beneath them; and tbn highest, if they 
.condescend to use them, lose, by so 
doing, a much truer greatness than they 
rdtain. Worldly advantages Imvc the 
possessen; of them but just the same men 
which they would have been without 
them. . Personal accomplishments as 
often .produce wrong conduct, hatred, 
contempt, and misery, as they do the 
contrary. At Ijest, neither the one nor 
, the other can give more, than a short¬ 
lived, and precarious distinction. But 
scorn of wickedness, and estcetn of our 
••^Uty, shewn in pnictice, tljis is the va¬ 
luable preeminence,which wili con¬ 
tinue an omarnertt to us tlirougli e\erv 
condition of life, througli every pei-iod 
of our existence: will entitle us to in¬ 
ward ycneration, as well as otitward re¬ 
gard, and recommend tis, not only to 
fallible, beings, but to the uneiiiiii^ 
•Searcher of our hearts, ami tiiial Jlt- 
■wardvr of our deeds. \Vl^oe^er tlien*- 
fore wowi obtain a tiuly itonoural^le 
^c haracter, must preserve InniM-lf above 
/dishonourable actions : and never ju-nnit 
cither profit, or pleasure, or favour, or 
power, titular pre-envinenees, or popular 
opinion, to debahc iiiin into doing any 
thing ill. 

Keeping up lliis kind of superiority to 
the height carries no pri<le iu it. no teinp- 
tatiuh to pride, for, thou^i avvorthv- 
minded man knows every thing to hr* 
l^|i*an, ill comparison of right behaviour : 
he miust know too, that hi'' vivvii be- 
Ijuviour is very iinperrectlv right, even in 
the sight of men, much more of Ciod ? 
and were it completely so, it would still 
atnounito no more than liisbounden duly. 
He will therefore always procee«l with 
great humility, though with great sieadi- 
||;iu>ss, in the discharge of his conscieiu i'; 
|)utiei)tly expecting, wliat he vvill cer¬ 
tainly /ind, that many other things, ami 
some of them very had ones, vvill gix-atly 
outshine, in tlie eyes «>f the vvorivl, so 
jilftin and unpiiiUit a qualifieation, as 
ibis, of nuifoim uprightness: which yet 
is imleed beyoml ail others the n'.spect- 
able one; the only ground ol conscious 
self-iipprobatjon, of iniilual t'bleeiii ami 
trust, of public ordi-rand .safety. 

I'or however conunun it is liecoiiu- to 
treajt all prelerice of principle, as mere 
hypocrisy; and both to give with great 


gaiety, and receive with great compla¬ 
cency, intimations, which, one should 
think could do ncitlrcr side much credit, 
as.if interest uj* inclination would induce 
them, or any one, to do ahno^ any tning; 
yet such general representations bi^lth 
false in themselves, and pernicious to 
human society. The worst of men are 
not thoroughly' bail, wiihout.somc mix¬ 
ture of good. But nothing can go farther 
towards making ail men so, than treating 
it as an acknowledged point, that they 
are so already, and cannot be otliervvisc. 
In proportion as this doctrine prevail.s, 
no guilt will be out of countenance. 
Now vvliiit the consequences of that nm.st 
be, is ea'<ily discerned ; and the prophet 
hath told us very plainly; fiWe thy 
ashamed, xc/icn they had comniitteil ahi- 
minationt nan, they urrv‘nut at cll 
ai>ham(<I, mil her covld they blush : the>\- 
Jurc shiifl litfi/ fall —At the time that I 
\ I 'lit ih( m, they shall be cast dawn, saith 
the l.uiiL (^.ler. vi. ib.) Tiidoubledly 
the wick Clines', nf mankind ib great; awl 
ilius(;in liigli stations haveparticiihir^op- 
poiiunities of seeing it in a strong light. 
J>ut still, they, who feel any good (piii- 
iitie.', in theiU'cives, ctinnol justly think 
there aic none in others. And la* there 
ever sodittle probity in liie world, it is 
our nio>t seiioiis mleresl to cultivate and 
iiicrea'C it. For vvhat comfort, or vvlmt 
safety, can there he in the midst onl'^ wf 
the prolhgate and ahamioned ! Or liovv 
siiall either aiitlierit} or merit suppmt 
iisi it, if tliiit inward reverence of duty 
and worth he worn out of tlie miml.s of 
men, vvitiioiit whicli all the .solemnities 
of external forms will sooii come to lose 
their iiitluence ? But if eariuly tran¬ 
quillity eotikl he piesei'ved hy u^jier 
means, vet heavenly !;appim;ss c.iu bn 
enjoyed only by i.ouN '■xalied to a c.i> 
))iu ity of It; purged from every thing 
me.in ami base, ami, by generous and 
honouiable dispo»itions. made meet fu be 
par/aiit is of (he inht eitanee of r/ie saints 
ui fi!!,ht. (Col. i. l‘d.) 

Tlie third branch of the Apostle’s e.\- 
hmtaion, xvhutsoerer M'/tgv arc Just, is 
nalifally connected with the second. 
Had wo nothing superior in our nature 
to restrain 11 * 1 , face and fraud wouht be 
as rillovviible belvveoii man ami man, as 
bclweea biule and brute. But llm con- 
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scipusncsft which wc have of perulinr 
dip;nity, includes the obligation to mutual 
justice, as part of itself, and jet there 
was need to menticni this part sejairatc-ly; 
because else, the highci tin’ notion whicli 
each entertained of liis own value, the 
more apt he niiglit be to overlook others, 
especially bin inferiors, and trample upon 
them carelessly. Theref(>re Si. Faul, in 
the tc.\t, irnmiaiiately subjects the mutual 
belIa^iour of all the sons of men to (»ne 
common measure,; and require.s, that 
the highest and the lowest should each 
treat the other, as each might e^pw I, 
were circumstances changed, tlu; other 
should treat iiim; which single precept 
observed, would keep the world in ipiiet; 
and if it bo transgressed, nothing is left 
to stop at, short of universal e<jnfu.'.ion. 
K\ery one thcri fore, in e\ery part of so¬ 
cial life, .should be vigdant agaiiet the 
influence of pride, and j»assion, and inter¬ 
est; should iiujuire will) diligence, and 
hear with candour, in order lo judge with 
impaitiality; should reinemher, tliat nn- 
thi'.g is truly justice, but what is ecpiity 
at tlie same lime ; should do fratiklv and 
iinmediatelv what he knows he oodit to 
do; and so temper his }nu<!ence with 
innocence, as always to prefer harniKss- 
ncss to vorhily wistlom, whemwi'r they 
ii.terfere. 'JLaf others will a< t ^el■> dii- 
lerenlly, is so much tl.e worse lor them ; 
hut no consideration for us to l e nio\ed 
by, in the least. 'I'he whole we luoc to 
be cniiccrncd tc>r, is to act right ourselves. 
A wise and good God will tuk-- care of 
the rest. 

Next to justice, the Apostle ranks, in 
thefounli place, a virtue ((jiiaily tiowing 
fiom the dignity human naiure, and 
seldom \iolated without gnt vous injus¬ 
tice, that ol slni' iiing the pollution of 
criniirial ph asures, and praciising 
,f(H’Ler f-'ll;/!''> urv pi/rc. Some ki:ids c.f 
scnsnal excess, a-, gliutony and I'.iun- 
kenness, are arknoulodged to be con- 
femptibh-, h.iteuil \ii»s. And however 
favourably too niai'v look on rhe tree- in- 
diligence of .inothe'i appe-iitt', at least in 
one se.x, yet their fipinnm i annot alter 
Tin nature ol i.Ii'iigs, Iriegular gratifi¬ 
cations ii.ii t Mill leiiiuin what they are*, 
dislionoiii.diie to our r^•a^on, deMiuetive 
to our ji.i| piness. Audit is sin piiziiig, 
thaf they, who have any rightness of 


mind, can fail eititcr to discern or to re¬ 
flect, what meanness it is to make these 
things the business of their being; and 
associate*, for the sake of them, witii the 
profligate and abandoned; what impru¬ 
dence, to ruin or to hazard their healths, 
foitune's, or ivputations, in such wretched 
coui?<*8; and what mischief, to destroy 
the* virtue* and peace of the imioceht, and 
harden the guiltj in their cnm^s ; to vio- 
i:ite fail!) and honour, distress families, 
ondiitfcr the nearest and tenderest rela¬ 
tions of life, confound dese'ents and in¬ 
heritances, extend infamy, and perhaps 
diseases also, to successive generations. 
Indeed the sins of this kind have not 
always all these bad vflects; but they 
undeniably preiduce in general, by imin- 
inerablc wavs, more thorough wicke*d- 
noss, and more exquisite ntisery, than 
almost any others. Anel even those 
transgressions of piivily, that may seem 
tile least hurtful, are so uropg in them¬ 
selves, and so contrary ^the good 
orel(*r, strength, and welfare, of society: 
they le’uel on so naturally to worse; thejf 
so dangerous an example, and give 
so jdausilile an excuse to others, for 
going a little*, and a little further in the 
same w'ay (as inde*<'el there is no possible 
ground to make a sure* stand upon, if 
once we depart from strict virtue); that 
w lieicvcr cdhsiel(*rs, w ill be tar from think¬ 
ing, eillu'V the prcee'pls, or the tlireaten- 
ings of S(*ripture, on this he;ad, tOo ri^^ 
and severe*. ' *' 

But abstaining from dishonourable, and 
injurious, and criminally sensual, actions, 
is by no nu'ans siiJlicieiit, unless wc are 
careful to do be'coming, beneficent, and 
engaging oiu*s: or, intliu apostk's words, 
whatseiewet things are lovely; which 
class of duties hv. huiii put in the fifth ' 
jdace with great propriety. For the 
geioel-iuiture -ad agreeablciie'ss, required 
unde r this head, is nut to supply the 
room of ilm justice and purity ri:({uirod 
he fort ; nor can possibly make amends 
for the; want of them: but we must first* 
resolve: to be: innocent, then study to ba 
amiable*. Now the two great liranches of 
.amiable coiulue t an* those, ein which the 
gospel hath laid so pi i*uliar a stress; 
iiuldne'ss in bearing injuries, and bounty 
in relieving nei ossiiics inline of them ex¬ 
pressly made Uie cuudition of our being 
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forgiven; the otlier the foundation of our 
being revvardt'H. 

But, be.'jdcN theSe endearing virtues, 
the apo'-tic undoubtedly designed to en¬ 
join evi'ry olhfc act ot a generous ah<! dis- 
iuiorcstcd, a outdid - and sympathizing 
heart; every instance of {'/ntletiess ti> 
the tauUs, and rondesrcnsit)n to l!te weak¬ 
nesses, of. men ; inoderatton and linmiiity 
in. advantageous circumstances, sind pa¬ 
tient coniposedness in low and aiiiittcd 
ones, every oniatnental, as well as niorv 
substantial, duty of life; atrubilify of 
couversation, tibliging afteiitiouR, kind 
compliances; whatc■^(.'^^^Mll make our 
common journey thn»u^ the world mu¬ 
tually coniibrtabk and pleasing, ^^ilhout 
inakuig it ilangcroiis; ami cxhilnl reli¬ 
gion in its native cheerfulness, as a rea¬ 
sonable service paid to an infinitely 
good being: for all these things an coni- 
prehemled under the charjicter of lovely ; 
and constit 4 tc a much more valualde 
part of e^islian praclict*, than many 
.seem to be ;ivvare of. Indcd piety ami 
yirtuo, however unpolished, dest-rve high 
esteem ; and it would be a most unhappy 
mistake, to prefer .superlieial accomyilish- 
ments before intrinMc worth. But still, 
both religion and morals, disgtiisecl un¬ 
der a forbidding look, appear sf> much 
less to advantage, than when they vvt.ir 
an inviting one; that we wioifg our pio- 
fe.ssion a.s well as ourselves, if we nogleet 
f(Mlu'wit in as much beauty as a inerh-st 
Wmfphcity w ill permit: :'nd tfiustt) adurn 
the (hefrinr of God our Suviuur in nil 
t hi tins, p'it, n. 10.) 

N<ir is it enougli to prtictUe what wc 
think right and worthy and becoming, 
but we ought further to respect, in a 
proper degree, what the ivst of mankind 
‘esteem so. And therefori' the Ajiostle 
adds in tlie si.xth yihtce, whutsvex er things 
arc (tf' good report ; and places this 
head after the others ; because, it .i com¬ 
petition arises, conscience i.s always to 
be preferred belbrc common opinion. 
And indeed numberless are liie poor 
wretches, who have been utterly ruineu, 
by sacriticing at once riieii viituc .'.mi 
common sen.se to reigning sins unu ..dlies. 
Not that, in general, ilu public voice is 
nearly so fav'ou^ie to .vrong comluci, 
as some are willi^lfto imagine. Al., win* 
arc* not guilty of it, wc may be sure will 


disapprove it. Many who are, condemn 
it even in themselves. Nay, such-as en- 
ccurage others m it, often censure them 
for it severely notwithstanding. Or, was 
every bad man true to his own had 
cause, yet both their weight, and even 
their number, is less comsiderablc than 
they would have it thouglit. 'Ihe gay 
ami the loml, the bold and the forward, 
uay ihf great and the noble, however th<y 
till the arc by no means the wholt; 
oi the world; but there is ’reason on 
mail)' accounts to look beyond these; and 
inquire, w hat the serious and considerate, 
v.lial the gem*rality and bulk of mankind, 
whom it is neither modest nor prudent to 
despise, will think of our conduct; what 
lialli lioeii the judgment of time past on 
the like behaviour; what is likely to be 
the judgment of time to come; when wc 
shall be spoken of without ceremony, 
aial have the characters that we appear 
to deserve, indelibly fixed on ns ; a mat¬ 
ter ai)out w liich we cannot really be in- 
vlillerent Ihough wc may affect it. 

Nor ought the; opinion of mntikiod 
only to assi.st in deterring us from what 
vve know to be wrong; but restrain us 
from many things, that we possibly ima¬ 
gine very allowable. We may apprehend, 
perhaps, that such ami *>uch lilicrtics 
h.we no harm in them. But if others, 
worthy of regar<i, apprehend they have ; 
in.'iy not wi* he mistaken as o.xsily as 
tlie\ ? And is not the safer .side the bet¬ 
ter? Or were, we sure that vve judge 
right, is there no deft'rencc owing, in 
point of decency, to the contrary judg¬ 
ment ? especially if it be the general, 
the established one? Besitle.s, may wc not 
endanger duties of great impoi-tancc, by 
vle.stroying w antonly even the slighter out¬ 
works th.it defend them ? May not our 
transgressing what is commonly esteemed 
sacred, lead some to e^leein nothing 
sacred; and others to susiwct that w'e 
CMcem nothing so? Now this latter 
ciVoct .done, or any thing that.approaches 
towards it. .vouid surely be very unde¬ 
sirable. \iid they, who have no concern 
what they arc thouglit to be, arc in 
dangei of having but little concern what 
they do. 

1 he uposth*. having thus iecommend<id 
every thing that wc can discover to be a 
lavy of life, and every thing accounted 
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{)Uch by the wise and good, may accm 
. now to have gone the utmost iengtii that 
precept could go. But he had still one 
thing in reserve for the seventh and last 
place, to complete and crown the whole. 
Besides the constant obligations of all 
men, expressed hitherto; some, indeed 
most, on one occasion or another, arc 
qualilied for iictions of distinguished ex¬ 
cellence, transcending the common mea- 
' sures of fluty. And though none should 
aim at \\ hut is beyond his strength, and all 
should Hrst ground tlieiiiselves thoroughly 
in things necessary bol'ore they aspire 
iiirther; and ever howarc of doing the 
least e\il, to bring aimiit the greatest 
good; yet, these pncautious being ob¬ 
served, /'/' iherc l/c ony rhfuc, ami if 
thd'C be tivy iiruiic ; any singular opptn- 
lunify for < \erlinp sujierior goodness, 
and acquiring pr«ipuilii'na.jlc hououi ; to 
this also iht woid ot (Jotl, far from cii*!- 
countcnancing an nniliilion so I ludable, 
excites and cncfiurages in (he text. Here 
then every one is called forth, by the 
vjuicc ol Heaven, tt* every thing great 
and good, that shall at any time lie in 
his power; to sirvv his Creator, and 
benetit his fellow-creatures, the most 
riiiineiitly that he can, by all the means 
that Ills knowledge and wcaltli, his ex¬ 
ample and ]»crsuiision, his inlliieiice and 
authority, can furnish out., .And Urs^d 
is that -unonl, nhoin his l.oril, tl/ic/i 
kt cometh, shall f ltd so doing. (Afaith. 
XXIV. 4d. Luke, xii. 43.) 

TIm’SC then arc the things on which 
the ajxistlo directs us to think ; and the 
general observaiioli which 1 would make 
upon them, in the second place, is, that 
we cannot think of them in oarncsl, as 
enjoined by our religion, without honour¬ 
ing it highly, and being strongly moved 
by it to every part of right temper 
and right conduct. Such precepts evi¬ 
dently jirove, that Christianity is not a 
contrivance to make men, by faith in 
speculations,and exactness in observances, 
happy in another world, withont being 
good in the present. Articles of i>clief, 
and nisiitutions of worship, are instru¬ 
ments only proper indeed, and appointed 
onesj. and wc must never hope, to be. 
ametmed or accepted, unless take the 
way to be so which God ham marked 


out. But neither must we hope, that a 
formal use of the means will be auificient, 
without serious care to attain the «;nd. 
Nov) the end of the commandment is 
charity^ love to God and man, out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, 
and of faith unfeigned (1 Tim. i. 5.); 
which words express the wry same tem¬ 
per with tliosc in the text. 

If then these be the things which mam 
kintl have need to learn, and God ex¬ 
pects ; it should be remembered, that they 
.^are taught in perfection by the scripture 
revelation, and the methods of acquiring 
them too; tha|^cither the one, nor the 
otiit r, were over taught without revela¬ 
tion, either generally or statedly; or with¬ 
out gros- defects and errors; and that they 
who leject this way of instruction and 
wor.sliip, have not pretended to substitute 
any other; but shewn, by neglecting the 
e<;nini,'inds, and transgressing the restraints 
of natural religion, thatthd^isregard to 
e.'iristiaiiity proceeds from^irl motives; 
and will produce, in proportion as it in- 
creasi's and spreads, the very worst efleds. 
^\'hocver, tlierelbre, is indeed concerned 
' for true virtue ami moral piety, will affec- 
lionatoly esteem those incoinparablo les¬ 
sons of each, which the gospel affords 
him; and whoever hath at all a due sense, 
how very often he hath violated, on one 
occasion or ;inotlier, the dictates of both 
will lejoice from his heart in those as¬ 
surances and means of f<»rgivoncss j|br 
what is past, and assistance in what is to 
come, with which nothing but the gospel 
can bless him. For, however thoughtless 
ofrendors may flatter themselves, every 
considciate mind must see and feel, that 
sin deserves punishment, and repentance 
is not innocence; that pardon and. grace 
are not (h'bts, but voluntary favours ; ami 
G-k 1 alom can inform his creatures with 
c«*rtainty, on what terms he w'ilkbestow 
them, and to what degrt'C. Now' he hath 
accordingly informed u$, that only faith 
in Christ, working by tore, ataileth any 
thing (Gal. v. 6‘.), and that shall entitle 
us to every thing. 

But then faith is not mere belief; nor 
is love mere adimraiion of the advantages 
and promises of the gospel; but being 
moved by these to ansiform practice of 
its laws is the singl^evidcnee.;^ which 
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proves their genuineness; and unhappily 
is the very attainment of which the gene¬ 
rality of men fall short. Soinc them arc 
who retain the irame of Christians, and 
seem to. think it their due, though per- 
hapsi'.they scarce remember the time 
when they performed any one act of 
Christian devotion, at least iu private. 
On public worship it may be, or some 
part of it, they do attend sometimes, to 
8a\^ appearances, or in hope of entertain¬ 
ment, or from a confused notion of its 
being, they scarce know why, a dutjy 
but witiiout the leirst conception, almosT, 
of any further ditterenc|^ between liaving 
religion, and biiving none. Others, that 
make a conscience, such as it is, of part 
of what they arc comnuimled, liave no 
regard at all to the rest; but tl>ey will be 
pious without virtue, (ir\irtuous without 
])ieiy; or they will eluise, just as they 
lancy which oi th laws ot either tliej 
will obey aieh they will not. r.\en tiie 
Hiorctrui oil sehloiu think of aspiring 
•.o eminence ol aoodiiess; iirul they, w'lio 
tn many lesjiee attain iiinli pivleetion. 
often fail, most imhapt. of inldiiift the 
beauty*'! Iioliness li. tin; reality of It, by 
an uniiable aiul o!)lij;iiig deptjitment and 
lonrer'.alioii. 'riius it tomes to pass, 
tlial some despi'-e religion tis useless; and 
olliei’s are ilisiiii'-ted w itli it, as harsh and 
tlisagreeable; tltal not a few ot its pro- 
lesboi's will tind it eoutribute only to their 
^aavler condemnation; and imiiiy of those 
who aiv eii'illed to reward will obtain a 
much inferior reward to what they migbf 
have done; and ul owing t( the neglect 
of ttiinking, as they ought, on the im¬ 
portant virtues lecoinmeiided in the text. 
Wc give much attention low and tran¬ 
sitory things; too much, it may be feared, 
to sinful and forbidileii ones. M e must 
know these excellent (inalifieatiou.s to be 
the worlliicst objects ot our thoughts ; 
wliy should they not also be tlie most 
constantly present to them ? But suppose 
they were, it is of no more use to liiiiik 
with speculative delight on the precepts, 
than the privileges of the gospel: but 
wc must so consider both them and our¬ 
selves, as diligently to examine, and 
faithfully bring to account (lor lliis the 
word thinking ^strictly denotes in the 
original) our dt^ and our practice un¬ 
der each article; and compute the good¬ 


ness of our c^dititfh, not by the shits 
that we possess, either of the gay, or the 
solemn trifles, to which alone men com¬ 
monly attend; but solely by. the result of 
this momentous inquiry, made with gmkt 
impartiality, and with earnest |miyerfor 
the divine illumination. Nor will think¬ 
ing on our spiritual state, merely enough 
to know it, benefit us; vt'ithout thinking 
effectually how to mend and improve it 
by imploring God’s pardon for every 
thing wrong, and ascribing to his grace 
every thing right in us ; and asking and 
using his future, aasistanee, to withstand 
all temptation, and increase in all good¬ 
ness. Thesv tkingHt therefore, think on 
and do: and the G od of peace shall be 
-aith you. (Phil. iv. 9 .) 


SKUMON .XCV. 

By Gj-.oiioe roTiiF.iioiT.T., D. D. Prin¬ 
cipal of !?t. Kdmimd’sHall, Oxford. 

Tlie lm])ortuuc(;of a Relitjious Pidn- 
cij'lclo personal Virtue and Hap¬ 
piness. 

Psalm xxvvii. HI. 

Till kiw of Ins (}od is ill Ills licart nolle of 
Ills stc(is shall sl.da. 

.\siox'ti iliose unhappy consequences, 
vvUieli disjuites about religion arc usually 
found to draw after them, this is none of 
the least considerable—that, whilst they" 
unsettle the minds of many, and actually 
overthrow tlie faith ot' some, th»-y to« 
generally draw oil' the attention of others 
from what always ought to be the princi¬ 
pal object of it. It is true, knowledge 
may, l»y this means, be increased; so 
that most men shall become qualified, at 
least shall tliiuk tliemsoives (juulitied, to 
discuss thi*se points with skill and sub- 
tilty. But, 1 fear, wo are loo apt to 
rest liere ; to consider religion as a mat¬ 
ter of notion only and speculation, as 
calculated ft>r the purposes of intellcctUiU 
entertainment, rather than of vital im¬ 
provement in virtue and holiness^ and, 
if so, concern about religio^ ends 
where ifliught only to begin; whilst w« 
ntsdte. that the whoU business of it, which 
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is>indcc(l no more tlian an introduction 
to it. 

Religion has not always been thus 
treated: in the Psalmist’s days particu¬ 
larly we find, it was tliought worthy, not 
only to fill the heads, and to employ the 
tongues, but to w arm the hearts, ^ot' its 
professors. The mouth of the righteous 
tnan^ it seems, as opportunities ollcred 
themselves, was exercised in a isdom, and 
his tongue u'ould be talking of Judgnieni. 
(Psal. xxxvii. ;>0.) So mueh regard, he 
well knew, the importance of di' iue truths 
demanded from him. But then, (Matt, 
xii. 34-.) ovt of the abundance of the 
heart his mouth spake on such ocrasions. 
Nor was his di.scourse only iii'jtructi'e, 
but his life unblatneable, because his 
sense of religion was hearty and alTec- 
tionate. 'The lav.' of his Cod was in his 
heart ; therefore none of his steps did 
slide. 

And, however the professors of reli¬ 
gion may be altered, the nature of things 
is still the. same. 'J’lic religion, whieli 
w’tll ever be of real service in the regula¬ 
tion of our conduct, must still be, as it 
was then, seated in the heart. Out of 
the heart arc the issuas of life, (Prov. iv. 
23.) ; and nothing will he able ell'ectually 
togiv«-motion and direction to our seve¬ 
ral powers, which does not firet iitrcct this 
main spring within us. In proportion as 
religion is or is not the ruling principle in 
the heart, its iiilluence on men's whole 
oat\v.ard beliavjour will he poweiful and 
prevailing, or weak only and precarious. 
When the law of his God is in a man’s 
heart, then, and then only, none if his 
steps shall slide, 

'I'he words contHin a short, hut just, 
description of one principal ingredient in 
the upright man’s character, and an en¬ 
gaging I'ecommendation of il from its 
happy efleei upon hi-, conduet. And, in 
order to consider them as usefully as may 
be, I shall endeavour, in the plainest 
manner f can, 

I. First, To shew, wh.it is implied in 
the expression, “ The law of his Cud is 
in his heart and, who is entitled to 
that«liaract(‘r. 

iJ, Secondly, To illustrate the bene¬ 
ficial infiuenee of such a principle, here 
expressed by its privservlng a man's step 
from sliding. And, 


Ilf. Thirdly, to subjoin an useful in¬ 
ference or two, resulting from the fore¬ 
going heads. 

I. By the law of Cod, it is obvious to 
luulerstand, in general, that rule of our 
actions which is bound upon our con¬ 
sciences by the. authority of God, in what 
way soever the particulars of it come to 
our knowledge. 

TIic heart is in Scripture variously 
used to signify the understanding, the me¬ 
mory, or the afiections; and, according to 
any of the.se acceptations, the law of God 
may he said to be in the heart; indeed it 
must ho .so in each of them, fully to an¬ 
swer the character now before us. And, 

1. 'I’o have the law of God in the 
heart, is to have it in the under-standing; 
that is, not only to have a full conviction 
of the being ot God, and proper .notions 
of his attributes, hut to he well acquainted, 
with liis will and our own duty in the se¬ 
veral branches of it. This^s vvlrat the 
Psalmist'elsewhere expresses, by haring 
understanding in the way of Corlliness^ 
(P.sal. ei. 2 .); and, how necessary it is to 
have the law of God in the heart, in this 
sense of the word, previously to Uic others, 
is (I suppose) too evident to need any il¬ 
lustration. A due degree of knowledgo 
in the nature* and ])urticulars of God's 
law is so neci'ssary a preparative to the 
regidar observance of it, that we can 
scai-cc take one step right without it, 
'Nay, our very zeal, if not under the 
guidance of knowledge, instead of hold¬ 
ing up our goings, will often be to us an 
occasion of falling. 'I'his point, tlvcrc-i 
foiv, must he fir^.t secui-e<l. And then, 

2. Wo must have the law of God in the 
hi'urt, as that stands for the thoughts and 
memory; that is, ae must frequently call 
ferrth tli.it knowledge, vviricli is in the 
mind habitually, into its actual view and 
pfTciqition. 'Ibis is what the Psalmist 

ineditating on the law of God, and 
t\V( rcising one’s self in it (Psal. i. 2 .); 
and this lie, with great reason, rcjircseittii 
as being the good man’s employment day 
and night. For, it is certain, vain will the 
most complete knowledge gf God’s will 
he, if not frwjuently brought to rcnreni- 
hranco. 'I’ruth will ever be found to in¬ 
fluence meir’s practice in proportion, not 
as it is known, but as if is attetukd to, 
by them, I’crnptations, when present, 
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■will ciusily overpower such persuabions as 
are only habitual^ and, in fact, more 
souls are destroyed for want of consider 
ration, thau for lack of knowledge. How¬ 
ever, 

. The law of God,’ to have its proper 
officacy, must not only be. in the under- 
sttuiding and memory,' but also in the 
love and attcctions; this is to ha^c one’s 
delight in the law of God ; and is indeed 
the most proper sense of having it in the 
heart.' It was thus the Vsalmist was him¬ 
self aft'eeted towards it, when, in the 
overflowing of his zeal, he cried out,’'" 
Oh, him 1 hxe thy law ! (Psal. cxi.\. . 97 .) 
And, again, The law of Ihy moulh is 
dearer imto me than thousands if gold 
and silver. (Il)id. 7--) We are informed 
by some, wlio profes.s to liave an intimate 
acquaintance wUh hutnan nature, that 
isvery man has some one favourite pursuit, 
some ruling passion, to which aii others 
are only subordinate, and so, in case of 
intorfercnceji^constanrly give way. Now 
this, in tlu’jverson I am <le.sc!‘ibing, mast 
be the Jaw of God; that is, a regarri to 
( iod’s authority, a desire of ))le!tsing, aiui 
a dread of ofl'eiiding iiini. (lod's lining 
kindness is, U> sucli a man, belter than 
life itself (Psal. l.Mii. 3.); :uid nothing 
will be allowed to stand competipon 
with obi'dience to his commands. 

Upon the whole; 'I’he man, that would 
be entitled to the chanicter in my text, 
^ist neglect no opportunities of ijifonn- 
ing himself aright cunrerning tiic divine 
will and Jiis own duty, which knowledge, 
whi'ii attained, lie must not suffer to lie 
dormant within him, but must call it 
forth, into actual view, with frefjueiicy 
and seriousness, as a matter, not to lie 
confined to the head, but to engage the 
heart; to be recollected and reviewed, 
not for the purposes only of speculation, 
but as a rule of conduct bound upon his 
conscience by the Author of his being, 
and the Disposer of his ha]>piiicss; until 
the importance of God’s law, and a re- 
•gard t9 his authority, becomes a consi¬ 
deration always present with his mind, 

* aKvays uppermost there; a principle ru¬ 
ling in his heart, and effectdally dill'using 
its vital influence over his whole life and 
conversation. 

This, I conccivx*, is the import of >ul. 
expression, the late of his Ge riu- 


henrt; and such the person cnlillcd to 
that ch.'ii'actcr; the excellency of which, 
and the grc'at reason and encouragement 
we have to aspire afterit, niay^appear, 
by considering, 

II. Secondly, the bcnciicial influence 
of such a principle, as here expressed 
by its preserving a man’s step from 
sliding. 

'i’hc expror^'-ion is figurative; and may 
denote the security and the steadiness of 
a man’s conduct: and, in both res[)rcU, 
llie principle of an awful regard to th« 
divine, will is highly beneficial. It give* 
security from error, from sin, from mi¬ 
sery; and it gives steadiness and consist¬ 
ency, and by th.at means self-compla¬ 
cency and dignity to the person possessed 
of it. All tills a religious principle, 
seaterl in the heart, procures ; generally, 
1 mean, and for the most part, though 
not universally, or without exception; 
iiiul that both by the l)les.iing of God, and 
from its own natural Uiulency. 

.'\nd, first, a sincen'ly ilevout frame 
mind secures to us tlu: ubtoe-menlioncd 
advantages, fiy conciliating the blessing 
Ilf Almiglity God. How neccs-sary th« 
Divine favour is to the right ordering of 
our steps, every ifl^nking man feels, and- 
every ingenuous man will acknowledge. 
Accordingly, the l>ook of I’salms (that 
iiiviiluablo treasure ot’ the most exalted 
strains of rational piety) is every where 
full of petitions to this purpose. The. 
royal I’cnman had in himself experienced 
the inability of man by his own wisdom 
to direct his steps, or by his own strength 
to preserve them from falling. Ilenco 
we find him continually imploring the 
Divine direction and support: Order my 
steps in thy word, and so shall no wicked- 
7ie.ss have dominion over me! (Psal. cxi.x. 
133.) And, again, Oh, hold thou vp 7ny 
goings in thy paths, that my footsteps 
slip 7iut! (Psal. xvii. 5.) 

Mow, if any thing may, by tlie light 
of nature, be known of God, or with 
certainty collected from thence concern¬ 
ing his methods of governing the moral 
world; of this we may be assured, that 
he will in a more especial manner favour 
and regard those of his children, whos« 
are warmed witli an affectionata 
for, WM for the honour of his laws, and 
turned awe of his authority. We are 
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not, h«;w«vcr, left to the deductions of according to his abilities, whetiver the 

our reason in this particular; Gotl him- difficeltieshe meet# with may jiot he st^r- 

self having, in his holy word, given us mounted by patience and attention’; and, 
many explicit declarations to the same where his own abilities fail him; ho \vil! 
purpose; among which the following is not refuse to call in all proper ustist- 
introduced wiiJi a solemnity so remark* ances; particularly those of ’ ^rsons, 
able, that, as I must not pass by it, so I whom he has cause to prosume, and is 
neetl not add to it any other: Thvs saith willing to believe, wiser thart him|elf { 
the High and Lofh/ One, that inhabiteAh and tlu ir's most especially, who hit by 
eternity ! whose name is Hoh/ / '1 dwell God's own appointment, set apart for this 
in the high and holy place; icith him also purpose. The truth is, it is from half- 
that is of a contrite and humble spirit thinking, not free-thinking, that danger* 
(Isaiah Ivii. 15.); and again, by the same ous error or inhdelity commonly arises; 
Prophet, To this man will I look, even as again, such half-thinkiug is generally 
to him that is poor and of a contrite occasioned by the want (jf an heaity do* 
spirit, and that trcmbletk at my word! sire to know and to do the will of God. 
(Isaiah Ixvi. 6'.) Where the heart is not animated by the 

But, farther; the temper of mind here law of God, the man will probably exert 
recommended, is not only by (iod's pro- just thought enough (and a very little 
raise entitled to receive, but has, in the thought will be sufficient) to raise a few 
course of his providence, an aptness to doubts about our holy religion,without far- 
procure, the advantages alK>v(> hinted at. thcr troubling himself to pursue them to 
And this you will now permit inc to il- any rational conclusion,or vouclmliiig to 
lustrate, a little more particularly, in seek for an}' solution of thenvfrom others: 
regard to oecli of those advantages, in or, it may be, he has been far^enough 
the order wherein I have already recited from home to have seen junen hypo- 
them: crisy' or inucli bigotry under the pro- 

1. To begin with that of security from f(*ssion of Clnistmnity; and he will not 
error; and this botlyn matters wherein lie ])crsuaded, but that every appearance 
our belief, mid those*n which our prac- of it is fairly resolvable into one or otfier 
tice, is concerned. of these principles; nay, if vanity or 

Where the principle of a true and ra- vicious prejudice .strongly pmlominate in 
tional piety has taken possession of the his constitution; lie may perhaps bo at 
heart, error in religious matters, espe- the pains of working up such diniculties 
cittlly such as carries men to the lengths or such abuses in religion into formidubl* 
of schism, heresy, or inlidelity, vill not objections against it. But where sincere 
ordinarily lind admittance. A man of piety and a sound mind happily unite in 
this frame of mind proceeds in his in- conduct-ng the, important inquiry, th« 
quiries with calmness and sedateness, case is far otherwise: the arguments in 
with impartiality aiid freedom frf»m pre- favour of every di\ine institution nilf 
judice, with modesty and humility. I lit have theirdnew eight, ami those against it 
understanding is well prepared for rcceiv- no more than their due weight: and then, 
iag the evidences of religion, or of any wo need neither be ashamed of the gos- 
tundamental article of it; and his will pel of Christ : (lloin. i. lb’.), nor ufraiil 
has no reluctance, no ol>jeclion, to ad-, lest it should fail of approving itstdf, to 

ipitting them. If in his progress he siieli an enquirer, as being the power of 

Ands (as even a sincere inquirer may find) God and the wisdom of God {I Cor. i. 
tome tilings hard be understood, he 23, 24-.); however its doctrine’^ may, to 
will not presently give up what is plain the superficial or the conceited rainker, 
and evident, for the sake of what as yet be a stumbling-block; and its pfCceq#! 
may secra somewhat doubtful or difficult, to the vicious and rhebauched liver, fixib 
Difficulties, he considers, must, from the ishness. 

nature of things, attend our religion. And, as this is generally found true of 
supposing it true; and these tliercf" fluenconisconceptions in matters of faith, so i$ 
will by no means admit as proofs as it is knto less applicable to errors of a moral 
is not so. H« will, however, e by them,'«•« vOipravCh as more immediately re- 
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lute to the conduct pf life,, A ^inc«‘re 
resolution to act ugrceid)ly to tiie law of 
G.od, is.ojfdinarily oru: of the inobt fuitli^ 
ful interpnetsn of it. It holds good iu 
relation to, practice, as, wcil as belief, 
that if*any maa mil do God’s will (John, 
vii. 17 ,),. or is . ready ajid desirous to 
do it, he shall know of the action or un¬ 
dertaking- jjolietker it be ^f'-God or not. 
Jle, who has the authority of God ab 
ways uppermost upon his mind, and 
who resolves, at all hazards, to submil 
his actions to it, usually finds his duty 
lying plainly enough before him. Mis-' 
takes nhout practice gi'iierally arise from 
some perverse iiictiuatiun, some impe¬ 
tuous desire, some carnal qlfcction not 
subject, to the law cf God. ^Uom.viii. 7-) 
These hrst make men deliberate about 
qucstions,\v Inch to an honest and good heait 
would have been no questions ut uli; and 
then hurry them on t<» a det('rmitiuti<iuof 
the affected debate agreeably to I he 
strength, iio{ of cxideuce in the thing, 
hut of iucliiuition in themselves. Hence 
tkv U'al^ of the wicked is said (o be us 
darkness; (Prov. iv, l<).)iind the wicked 
are represented as gropin" ;« t/ic dark at 
Jiuott-dm/ (Job, V. it.), they peipie.x 
themselves in the ch aivit cases; aiul. no* 
wonder; since, iu this M-nse aho, thcif 
lore darkness rather than l/^h', /•enuu.'i 
their inU'Utious and disiio < c;/. (Job, 
iii. l.y.) On the eontrary, tlie uiinaiu 
man secs his duly eh at Jy, because he is 
willing to perform it euiiscientioU'ly. 
The path oj the Just is as the shining 
tight, which shinvth more and more unto 
a perfect dai/. (Prov. iv. 18.) iiut, 

• Secondly, An affbeiionate and awful 
regard to the aulhonty of Gotl, is a most 
effectual preservative agaitist sin and 
wickedness. 

This is imleed a point so evident, that 
it will hardly admit of any illustration. 
Sin, iu the very nutimi ot' it, is a ti'.uis- 
gression of God’s law ; and, it i.s eer- 
tain, all wilful transgression ol' (hid’s 
law nHlst proceed, it not from a settled 
^slndicf of his providence, at least from 
■^iresent disregard of the imptirur.t ion- 
sequences of it. Accordingly, Mi/ heart 
sheweth me the wickedness if (he an- 
godlg (saith the l^sulmist), that there is 
no fear of God before his etfes. (Psal. 
x^xvl. 1 .) tiito ilic want of this priiv 


ciple he justly resolves all the vices and 
viilanies of which men are guilty,' And, 
in fact, where*tlns principle is wanting, 
no sense of honour, no fear of disgrace, no 
dread of punUhment, will Ire a sufficient 
security. But the law of the Ltird it 
perfect, converting the soul; the testi¬ 
mony of the Lord is sure, making mst 
the simple. (Psal. xix.) ThefearofGod 
will preserve a man's innocence, when 
nothing else, can i-each him.. Tho dark* 
ness is no darkness, can promise no con¬ 
cealment, and is tiierefore no temptation, - 
to that man, who lias always upon bit 
mind a prevailing sense of his presence, 
to u hunt darkness and light arc both alike. 
(Psal. cxx.xix. 12 .) Tlierc is no engage¬ 
ment so pressing as not to allow time to 
ask this short question : How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against 
(tod/ (Gen. xxxix. J).) .And this ques¬ 
tion, when prop*-rly attended to, must 
needs silence the most inviting solicitation, 
'i'he I’nticeineiits of pleasure, and even 
tlie dread of the must powerful liumaa 
resviilnunt, every allnremeiu that can 
address itself to that part of our natuft 
in wlik'h vve aie most weaSily guarded, 
shall fall before this one eonsideration, 
Jlow can I do this ^reut wickedness 
sin upatnst God ( (Gen. x.vxix. ,q.) 

,\iid, as a sincere {iriiu'iple. of piety is 
a most poweriiil, so it is usually a most 
l.irtinu, preservative against sin. Wliere 
a filial luse of the Divine Being, an 
lieai'ly <le.sir« of obeying and pleasing- 
him, and u prevailing fear of odending 
him, is dec ply rooted in the ^oiii, such a 
frame of mind, notwilhstaiiduig the de¬ 
pravity of our iiaUive, is seldom com- 
plelely lo>t, Oveipowend indeed it may 
be tor a time; lait it generally, sooner or 
later, teassert# its dominion ; and if, in 
the mean while, it cannot restrain the 
rnun from sin, it however makes his pro¬ 
gress in it less easy and :r,irt eable ; and 
gives the overtures ol'divine graee a iiior® 
advaniageoLis intluetiee upon the mind. 
I.el Jeroboam (i Kings, .\iii. 4.) receive 
never so many awakening intiination.s of 
God’s displeasute; let his right hand be 
dried up, ami the son if hts bosom ettt 
ojf in the ftoiicr of his age. (I Kings, 
XIV.); yet all this shall be lost upon him ; 
for, vve .read, aftcr^ this Jeroboam ’^re¬ 
turned not from his. evil way (I Kings, 
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xiii. 33.), but persisted in hi? impiety 
and idolatry. But, let David (2 Sam. 
-xii. 13.) receive a seasonable reproof 
from a prophet, ajid he shall presently 
confess and lament his foul offenco, and 
offer unto God the sacrifice of a broken 
and contrite heart. (I’sal. li.) The cause 
of so remarkably diireront a I'cception of 
the divine cliastisenuaits was plainly this : 
David was, in the prevailing pint of his 
churarter, a m:i:* of piety, one who had 
the laxti of his God in his heart : whilst 
Jcroboiini appears to luoe been an entire 
stranger to the }iuxcer of oodlhiess, tinil 
only for secular purposes to have, nuule 
use of the form of it. So triio is the ob¬ 
servation of Solomon in this sense also; 
the just man (Prev. x.'viv, 16), he who 
has a right principle, Jalieth sri'cti times 
and rise til a^uin ; but the leiekcd fnllclh 
into tnischiej ; because he falh th without 
recovery. Wiiich brings me. to shew, 

Thirdly, '1 hat an hearty regard to the 
law of God i-s the most secure preseria- 
tivc we can have against tluiiger, di$a{)- 
pointiucnt, and misery. 

•I say, the ino.st secure provorvativc; 
because it must not be e.xpected, in the 
present state of things, tliat piety itself 
.should Im found an infallible security 
against danger or disa])pointm(‘nt, any 
more than against errors or failings. As 
there arc wicked men, to whom it/i<ippcn~ 
eih according to the work of the righ¬ 
teous ; so there arc good men, to whom 
it happencth according to the work of the 
wicked. (Eccl. viii. 14.) And yet, not¬ 
withstanding this, there is great n^uson to 
believe, the real happiness of this life, 
though not always the seeming prosperity 
of it, is distributi'd among the sons of 
men with a more e<|uitaldc hand than 
careless observers may be apt to imagine. 
And if, instead of forming our judgments 
from present appearances, wc would re¬ 
member the end (Eccks. vii. 36.), .'’lul 
take into our estimate the whole of God's 
dispensations towards particular persons, 
even in this life, we should more rarely 
judge or do amiss. 

There is a way which seemeth right 
vnto a man, but the end thereof arc the 
ways of death, (Prov. xiv. 12.) Wc 
often vainly flatter ourselves, we shall 
gain some favourite goint, or avoid s«mc 
dreaded inischiaf, by some mpre ceitain 


and more compendious methpd than that 
which the law of God prescribes ov al¬ 
lows of i and possibly for soine time all 
things may look fair and promising. But 
Infinite Wisdom hath innumurabie''ways 
of defeating our be3t-conccrtc4,pf(5CCts, 
or even of rendering us, perhaps,., still 
more unhappy by the pivsent seeming 
success of thefn. He that getteth riches 
and not by right (says the Prophet) shall 
leave them in the midst of his days; and 
at his end shall be a fool. (Jcr. xvii. 11.) 
'File same is true of every other actpiisi- 
tion. No sooner are wc departed from 
the safe road of our duty, but we have 
pul ourselves ottt of God's protection, 
and thro All ourselves at the mercy of 
every cro'is ar cident: hence disappoint- 
1111 till, and afflieiions ; and these.,tailing 
with double weight upon a mind, cen- 
.scious of having brought them upon it¬ 
self, and unsuppoi'tid by ilie aids and 
comforts of ndigion, those onlj present 
helps in trouble. Wliereiis,**u long as 
wc cunriiuic in tiic plain path cdGod’.s 
cominaiulmcnts, wc nut only seCure his 
i'avoiirj but engage the friendship of the 
volualile pait of mankind ; we e.scajie 
many interferences and rencounters with 
'th<> passions and the vices of others, ta 
which a deviation from duty would have 
exposed us: and, should any persons, 
without provocation given on our part, 
be ill-disposed towards us, they will 
scarcely, for their own sakos, venturc to 
harm us so long as we arc followers of 
that which is good. (1 Pet. iii. 13.) Bui 
(which is most considerable) if, after all, 
we should bo permitted by Providence to 
fall into circumstances of seeming dis-' 
tre.ss; yet disappointments will lo.se much 
of their biueniess,*^ and even calamities 
of their pressure, whilst wc are consci¬ 
ous of having secured his loving kiiukiess 
who knows what is best for us; and who 
i.s Uith able and willing to make all 
things work together to us for good, 
(Horn. viii. 28). 

Such then is the security which'a sin¬ 
cere principle of piety ordinarily gives a 
man: security from error, from siff, 
from misery. And it is equally condu- 
civc to the steadiness atid consistency of 
his conduct; for, in this sense ubo, none, 
of his steps shall slide. 

It is the Prophet's just observetioiv 
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that the wicked ore as a troubled sea, 4.) —Light, to dirftCfhU stepr,'tQ chiQer 
when it 'eannot rest. (Isa. Ivii.' 20.) liis heart, to clear up his innocence, 
Thd vaiioos and opposite motives' which and to make hisJustHlealitig as the noon- 
tuccessiVely, arid not seldom at the same day. (Psai. x.xxvii. 6‘.) 
instant'of time, agitate a mind destitute And now, upon a view of Ae foye* 

. of reli^on, naturally create distraction going particulars, we may see the just- 
tn deliberating, ditridencc in resolving, and ness of the Psalmist’s declaration, Blessed 
iiicoiMahcy in acting.' A man, in such' is the man xolme strength is in thee! 
a situation, is ahva^’s dissatisfie<i, and in whose heart are thy ways! (Rsal. 
therefore always uneasy; and, because Ixxxiv. 3.) and the grciit reason each of 
always ttneasy, ever unsettled.. And ac- us hath to im})Iore the divine grace in his 
cordingly we find him continually chang- language, Oh, knH my heart unto thee, 
ing his measures; and, as the double- that I may fear thy name. (Psal.Ixxxvi. 
minded tmn in course must be, unstable 1 1 .) Uut I hasten, as was proposed, 
in aiikis ways. (Jam. i, 8.) How different III. Thirdly and lastly. To subjoin an ■ • 
the case of that man, who has the law inference or two, aiising from what has''' 


of his God in his heart! He has a plain 
rule and an honest mind, to direct the ap¬ 
plication of it. He ihnl ponders well the 
path of his goings, and then tvnieth not 
to the right-hand or to the left. (Prov. 
iv. 20, 27.) He first takes due care to 
inform his Judgment, and then pursues 
whet that tdlls him is riglit, without de¬ 
viation ; ^s well knowing, what is right 
•at one time must be right for ever in the 
«ame circumstances. He i.s steady with¬ 
out obstinacy ; atnd [>rrx:eeiis with unifor- 
•mity of conduct, because with singleness 
of heart, fearing God. (Col. iii. 22.) 

The excellency of the jinnciplo now 
before us, in this respect, might easily 
be pursued through every relation, ewery 
station and condition of life. Hut never 
is its inAuence more seasonably exerted 
than in uncpiiet and intricate times; at 
such seasons, the man possessetl of it, 
■will not needlessly expose himself to clan¬ 
ger; nor, where danger is unavoidalile, 
will he refuse those, succours which ri'a- 
son and prudence Hut, tlien, he 

absolutely rejects all expedients incon¬ 
sistent with Ciod’s .law ; and, after the 
use of fair and honest means, is nut afraid 
to trust Providence with tlic issue. In 
the result, such a man generally extri¬ 
cates himself with more honour and more 
satisfactian, than any of those projectors 
whir have not God in all their thoughts; 
andk whilst these latter kindling a fre 
and compassing themselves with sparks, 
and for some time vainly walking in the 
light of their fire dnd in the sparks that 
they have kindled, shall lie down in sor¬ 
row (Isai. I. 11.); unto the upright there 
ariseth Kght ih the darkness (Fsal, cxii. 


been said. 

And, in the first place, you will, from 
what has appeared, readily infer with 
me, the great usefulness and importance 
of a good education of youtlj. 

\Vc ha\c seci), what advantages arise 
from having tlio law of (Jod in the un¬ 
derstanding, the memory, and the affec¬ 
tions. Hut at no season of life can this 
great jioint bo so well securetl as in tetulcc 
years. It is then truths of a moral oV 
religious nature find their way most easily 
into the understanding, make the deepest 
impression in the memory, and take the 
most lasting hold of the affections. Jt is 
then good principles arc most readily 
acquired; and principles Uien acquired 
are least liable to be overpowered or 
lost. 

It is one groat misfortune in man's 
present constitution, that he has not only 
ti law in his members warring against the 
I !W in his mind (Uoin. vii. 23.), but that 
this carnal principle ha.^ the advantage 
of first jiossesMoii. The powers of the 
mind continue for some years in a kind 
of non-age, wfiilst those of seme and 
appetite aie daily advancing to a consi¬ 
derable degree of strength and vigour; 
by which jneans llic.so latter iiavc often 
so far gained the ascendant, as to render 
it extremely ditbcult for reason and con¬ 
science ever afterward’s to dis|>os.sc5S 
them. No\^, an early good education 
is an excellent remedy against this in-, 
convenience. Places of education are a 
kindnjf public repositories, from w'hctice 
that observation and experience and just-> 
nesit of*'thought, whidljthe young person 
has not of his own grrfvt'th, is applied' to 
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l»ji9 . 0SC out of tUb common stock; and 
Aencc also, not only knowledge, is dis* 
pensed to yet unfurnished nnnds, but 
' restraant jand discipline, to appetites yet 
capable of bein^ regulated by them* 
Hence, in short, the intellectual facul- 
jpeceive proper assistance, whilst the 
' iensitivearc kept within their due bounds. 
Should this proceeding be called, instill¬ 
ing of prejudices: I sec i>ot any thing so 
aery formidable in the charge. If youth 
be by nature in some degrtc prejudiced 
. against virtue and goodness, and would 
be much more so by custom and example, 
vhat method cun be better suited to the 
exigencies of our present condition, than 
tiiat of seasonably counteracting those 
prejudices by otlicrs of a more salutary 
tendency, and more agreeable to the ge¬ 
nuine and undepraved constitution of our 
. ^u'nds; such os are calculated to restore 
our reason to its Just pre-eminence, and 
to reinstate conscience in that dominion 
for which it' was originally designed ? 
Or, where can be the mighty liann of 
iiescning those sov.h/rom t/ie snare of the 
*deiilf who would ollicrwise be tahen 
ca^tiyes by him at his will (3 Tim. ii. 
S6-)and of rendering them ressels wnto 
JkonoWf sanctiHcd and meet fur their 
proper master's use, and prepared unto 
exery good work? (2 Tim. ii. 21.) 

Again: As w'c may from what has 
bi'cn said, observe the advantages of an 
early good education; so it is obvious to 
infer fai'tlier, what ougHt to be the prin¬ 
cipal aim and employment of it. 

Wherexeithal then should a young man 
be taught to eleansc his way 7 Even by 
ruling himseff' q^'ter God's word, (Psul. 
cxix. 9«) It is this, we have seen, 
which alone will be able to conduct uS 
through the several stages of life with 
security and steadiness : this therefore is 
the point which ought always to be in 
the view both of teacher and learner. 
Otlier Jitiowlcdge may undoubtedly be 
highly^ ornamental and highly useful, 
nay; to. different persons in difterent de- 
highly necessary, j^ut, after all, 
it is, the tear of God that must cleanse 
QtUr way, which must sanctify all our 
pursuits, and be both tho beginning and 
ch^ of whatever deserves thc^atne of 
w^otn. YofM|jninds mtiit, mebfore, 
by news, m leasoued with an holy 
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awe and reverence for oaght ,tf 

be fearyd. If this nrcMsaiy., iini)4p^» 
this gpqd seed (Comp, 
iv. l,<u)(c, viii.j’be not sown m ^e,'he^t‘ 
now, it will, scarcely wer .af%^',bring 
forth .frajt unto pcrfi;cti(m j 
fall'iipon hear^ already,liardeneu^ hn 
babituatcourse.of sin; on h^e^jp, tie 
eares of ike 'worldf tie aec^^ul^u ^ 
riches, or thc.lMsis of other tfdfikSf will 
be apt to spring up y;itA it andchoak if. 
But if it be sou’ll early in t\\&^ofd ground 
(2 Kin. xxii. 19,) of a puro tender 
heart, it will most' probaldy^M^ in a 
plentiful harvest of exemplary virfue imd 
holiness. ' . 

VVe have the force of mi eniy pfety 
remarkably exemplified in the ease of 
Obadiah. He was 'governor of the house 
of Ahab (1 Kin. xyui. 3.); a king who 
had sold himself to work \uickedncss be¬ 
yond all that were before him (,1 Kin. 
xvi. 3.1. and xxi. ^5.)', and whoso with 
Jezebel sceiiis to have hi^d nothing so 
much at heart as the dcstructhh ef all 
the Lord’s Prophets, (l ]^n. xviii. 4.) 
These were trying circumstMCCS. For 
tlie first favourite of such.a master, and 
the chief officer in such acourf, notwith¬ 
standing liis precarious situation, and (as 
it were) in despiglit of her displeasure 
on whose favour its cpntinu^ce must 
have ' greatly depcndtd,— to hide the 
Prophets of the Lord by fifty in a cave, 
and to feed them with bread eafd water. 
This was a proceeding not very recon- 
cileable with the maxims oT wieldly po¬ 
licy. And.yct, we ceasy tp'^wonder at a 
conduct so uncommonly brave and gene¬ 
rous, after himself has' explained the 
true grounds ^it, I, thy servant, fear 
the Lordfrommy youth. (1 Kin, xviii. 
jfi.) ' . ;. 

Once more; If the advantages of an 
early religious education arc so gpeat, 
what fruits may justly be cxpect;ed, both 
by God and man, ft:om those,persons, 
who happily enjoy UiU inc^tj^Mle be¬ 
nefit? . /. , 

Need 1 remind you, how cml^cntjy 
many of us ace concerned in .this 
tionf^Vbilst the fttr gretd^i of 
mankind (d^ut ys iirb continually busied 
in taking iMotight for thetirfi^e wAe^ 
they shall eat and iohat they shaW4^^ 
(Matt. vi. 31,),, pcocittisig 
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of t^pir . faces tliesp ri<^cssairy ac- 
'^f it, wij. aue, by otir very 
'removed ifrotn the bc^ity la- 
great m^^ure from the 
tares, of ih^' jvbrld : we arc 
^ ijay by jjctuliir ehrou- 

lasted, to ieekjirst Me 
<fo9toh'cf Ms rigAf€06ancsS‘^<^litt. 
vi.'33Q)r tvhilst riot Only by’^ riis general 
promise, liiut by special provisions for the 
.same pptpbsc,. ail these things are added 
*itato^3, .But, farther: 

Even those of our studies here, which 
lnai.y.;seem;'to have no direct tendency to 
form in us a religious principle, are how- 
fevjjr of. grcfvt use, if rightly improved, in 
eUppOrt&g andr cherishing it, IVhcnwe 
turn the.cyc'of the uriderst'anding inward 
upon ifseVi’, the Divinity meets us in 
every thought, and calls upon us to adonj 
that goodness, by which our minds as 
well as our bodies are fearfully and uon- 
derfuH^'made. If we look abroad, the 
hcatens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament skexeeth his kandy-ieorh. (Psal, 
xix. 1.) lliroughout all our researches 
into nature, We trace the footsteps of 
stupendous Wisdom and Majesty, oldig- 
ingus to cry out with tlie Psalmist, O 
Lord, hov) glorious are thy luorks / Thy 
thoughts are very deep ? (l^al. xcii. 5,6.) 
And, should any among us be so brutish 
as not to consider this, yet tin: .vtated 
returns of our morning and evening sa¬ 
crifice, and the laws by which you com¬ 
pel them to come in to the more imme¬ 
diate presence of their Creator and Pre¬ 
server, their Redeemer and Sanctifier, 
can hardly fail of striking the minds of 
the most unthinking, with some degree 
of awe and vcncraUon for that tremend¬ 
ous Being, who is very greatly to be 
feared in the council of the saints, and 
to be had in reverence of alt them that 
qre round about him. (Psul. Ixxxix, 7.) 

Ldf'trie add, injustice to thpso institu¬ 
tions, that lest' 6ur devotion should degc- 
nefaic' 'fiito' superstition, - or bo over¬ 
heated into enthusiasm, sound^ learning 
1 $ ticre ^taught tb' go hand-in-liand 'with 
, piety. Our devodon, pot spoil- 

^ ed by vain philosophy, is here fc^ulatcd . 
'‘ by sober rei^n, jind sidohjed 1^; a'duC' 
application tp every branch of uspful 
Ipapwledgpj;, pur.hply religion is 'liiM^d' 
h'/? 'glonmi‘[te1thi1l (Psal. xlv. 13-)^ but"^ 


she never appears with more §«tc«ftlii!>iri». 
or dignitv, fhan.when the science W 
(as it is'We providedJtbat they i^. 

wap shall be) the virgins ^ikat Se ' kdr‘ 
fellauis, and that’ bear her cim/pmy. 
(Psal. xlv. 14.) ’ • 

What remains then/' bu^ that ’Attti%.' 
these great and precious privileges'(wHh 
which many others mi^t be mentioned), 
we. should improve tbeih tp’tho porpesi-s 
for which they are given Us, 'pitfecthfg 
holiness in the fear of God, We'eAped*, 
many of us (I suppose), shortly to;btt 
called forth, from those retirementsj into 
a world, where, we shall be sure to meet 
with a great variety x»f temptations and ‘ 
trials: and I heed liot now observe'to 
you, how much will probably depend 
upon the preparation at first made • for 
this most interesting cortflief. Let' Vis * 
then lay hold on the opportunity we here 
enjoy, for tahing to its the uhok'tirmQur 
of God, that tec may be able to stand in 
the evil day, and hating done all to 
stand. (Eph. iv.) 

t'pon tlio whole, then, and to con» 
cluile : The principle, which I have all . 
along been inculcating and reconunend* 
ing, by explaining its nature and illUs-* 
trating its usefulness, is that of ah awful 
and atVectionatc regard to the law and - 
authority of Almighty Gcd. And that 
this important principle may have iu 
jierfect work upon every one of usj let 
us always bear in mind, that w*c arc 
every moment under the inspection ol 
God's all-seeing eye: tliat there is not 
a Kord in our tongue, but he knou,eth it 
altogether; not a thought within our 
breast, but he ‘ vnderstaadeth it long 
before (Ps.al. xvi. 8.): he at present 
maiks all our steps, so he will hereatlcr-u 
call us to an impartial account, and as¬ 
sign us our portion of everlasting h.ap- 
pintss or endless torment, according-lo 
the righteous judgment which shall then 
be passed upon them.—These truths let 
us ron^ember, riot in general only* and 
historical^, «s positions to which w« 
yield' a nieitly speciriative assent, atid 
which vre can upon oCcaiiidn demonstrate 
to Others J but let tis bririg them home to 
' our hearts,rind consciences, as *truths*of 
the tngfsc sdrious' conccfif,* of the lastitoj- 
'^Ortance to its.!—lfibdt, lilce lioly Daxid» 

■ wis set‘God aitedys before ur (Psal. xvf 
^ P ' 
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8.), like. ^ him, too, vre shall not be 
moved. TihiC apprel^nsion of God’s pre¬ 
sence sitall be the guard of our innocence 
and the support of our steps here; until 
the ciyoyment of his presence shall be 
our excising great reward for evermoi'c 

. . 

SERMON XCVI. 

Importance of Religion to Civil 
Societies. 

Genesis, xx. 11. 

And Abraham said. Because 1 thought, surely 
' thefrar of God is not iri this place j and they 
will riay me for my wife's sake. 

Thao: the genc^-al belief and public ac¬ 
knowledgment of those great principles 
of religion, the being of a God and his 
providence, arc necessary to secure the 
order and happiness of civil societies, is 
an opinion confirmed by the united suf- 
* frage of the thinking part of mankind in 
all foimer ages. Not only the advocates 
for religion, after having established its 
truth, generally insist on its importance 
to men's social interests; but its very 
enemies have been forced to give us such 
accounts of its original and propagation, 
as plainly imply a confession, that the 
belief of it has dvvays been thought ne¬ 
cessary, to deceive mankind into a com¬ 
pliance with the rules of virtue, and .a 
participation of the benefits of society. 

This opinion, however, while suffered 
to keep possession, must needs be a con¬ 
siderable prejudice against nil attempts 
in favour of irteligioii. Accordingly, 

. some of those, who, in this age of iloubt- 
, ing, have discovered an inclination le-ss 
favourable to religion, and every thing 
related to it, have (consistently enough) 
endea:Vpured to remove this oi^truction. 
Hence, as it should seem, we have been 
'entertained with calculations of tlie effects 
of theism, scepticism, and even atheism, 
upon moral goodness; and the same per¬ 
sons who have pleaded for subjecting the 
most sacred truths to the test of raillery 
itod ridicule, Imv^ also proposed it as a 
problem, whether an ^uheist may not 
p'ossibly be a man of virtue and merit? 
shewing a willingness at least to answer 


ijt in tbe affitsmative. And, ahoul^^ spe¬ 
culations of this kind be thought hannless 
amusements only of refined mid contem¬ 
plative beads, yet.pur .own observation, 
I fear, may but too f^Uy oonviuce us, 
that something mpi^;than amusement has 
b^n the consequence^ of t(hem.Uncon- 
cemedness about feligious pnjaciples, in 
general, seetns to nave bee^,ioc|K>me time 
succeeding into the place, of ^what used 
to be accounted) a just abfiope^e.of in¬ 
fidelity and atliei.sm. Ourilategfetenders 
to free-thinking have,, indeed, for the 
most part, chosen avowedly., to attack re¬ 
vealed religion only; and ,even in such 
their attempts the interests of public 
may perhaps be fopnd l3|y. ho* means 
slightly concerned^ But it is well-known 
also, that the arguments they have gene¬ 
rally employerl for that purpose, arc cal¬ 
culated to carry their deluded followers 
still farther. And there is great cause to 
believe, that those persons, whQm such 
cavils arc sufficient to remove from the 
i^faith of the gospel, very rarely, stop short 
of a disbelief of, at least an indifference 
towards, all .religion .wh^oever. 

It is therefore become hot tpo season¬ 
able, and will not, I trust, be. thought 
wholly improper on this public and so¬ 
lemn occasion, to reconsider tlic subject 
above Naentioiicd; to inquire, whethci 
the general acknowledgment ^iid .influ¬ 
ence of religious principles .be-really ot 
so much importance to .secure the morals 
and good order, and (which I wjll here 
suppose to be coimectcd with these) the 
happiness, of societies, as has been com¬ 
monly imagined ? ’Fhat, if it should, upon 
inquiry, appeal- to be so, wc may reflect, 
before it be too Ktie, what consequences 
may be justly apprehended, should a 
disregard for religion and things sacred 
make any farther advances amongst us. 

The reasoning of the Patriarch in the 
text is, on many accounts, rtmuirkable 
to the present purpose. Abrahmn ap¬ 
pears, from this history of hioi,^ (the an¬ 
tiquity of which, at least, our ^venarfes 
must give u.s leave to insist on) .tq have 
been tme of the most illtiaCliQUs, pter- 
sonuges in ancient times. < By sojuanung 
in several different countrfes,, 
pbrtunities of making himself aeq^nted 
with the manners and sentiments ofl f|l!^ 
ral different kinds of people; and this 
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too at a tim«) when the condition of 
ihai^ihtd ai^noabhed much ncar^, than 
it has since^One,' to that state 6f nature, 
with wlt?^ some late w'ritelrs Would be 
thdughti^to be 'so^ fahuliarly‘’doni^rsant. 
Ajnd lirhit was the result of the obsetva- 
fions oTa so Well qualified-to malce 

them \wim advtlhl^l'Why; that thie 
feitr Obd Is'tliit^ only eflhctmd' Oheck 
npoh'mai*8 lusti ‘and passions; and that, 
‘where'any country is sup^dd destitute 
of the inficiences Of this pnnciple, there 
IS nb immorality,'no villainy, no barba¬ 
rity, which may not justly there be 
dreaded!^ ThM wak the conclusion which 
the Patriarch dtew from his acquaintance 
with mankind. From this he reasoned, 
and upon this he acted, as an unquestion¬ 
able truth. Jnd Ahrdhcm said, Be¬ 
cause I thought, surely the fear of God 
is not in this place ; and they mil slay 
me for my toifils sake. 

The fear of God, to which Abraham 
here supposed the people of Gcrar to be 
sh-angers, must be understood to be the 
same principle, by which himself waf 
actuat^, and concerning which he had 
been, in an eminent manner, taught of 
God.' Wc have, indeed, all the proof 
that such an affair will admit of, that the 
religion of all nations, when trace<l up 
to its original, was revealed. But it is 
evident, that the religion of Abraham was 
directly and immediately such. It will 
not, then, seem foreign to the imp()rt of 
my text, if occasion be taken from thence 
to represent to you, nftt only, 

I. First, the importance of religious 
principles in general to national virtue 
and happiness; but, 

II. Secondly, the excellrncyof tho^e 
of revealed religion in particular to this 
purpose; and then, 

III. Thirdly, Some of tlioso useful 
inferences that most iiuttirally result from 
the foregoing considerations. 

I. First, then: The importance of re¬ 
ligion to morality may be iHustr^ed two 
ways: by inquiring, whctlier, on the sup¬ 
position of no religion, then* cuyld he, 
i» rhasoflf. any proper obligation to moral 
viitWel 'Of, wb^cr, on the same sup- 
paskton; there would be, in fact, any 
•fGaptiitd inducement to it? 

' R-W)il belitrietoour present purpose,^ 
point in tha former view.' 
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Whatever be defermined cmiiceinM:^ any ‘ 
supposed obli|ing power'qjP,|nbral bw- 
siderations, separately froih't^se 
.gion, yet the order aqd happiness 9 f so¬ 
cieties, I nfean, hs far as the n^]^ 
tendency of things is concesritCd, im¬ 

mediately afiected,' hof'-by whait'fneai|!8 
behaviour ought to be, but by'Wif'lt 
is in fact found to be. The most useful 
method of treating tbis^point, therefore, 
seems to be to inquire,'n6C how men’s 
obligations, but how their actions, wjU 
be influenced by mllgion, or'by tfits want 
of it. The inquiiy isj' by this means, 
brought from the bar of abstract reasoning 
to the more obvious land thorc convincing 
decision of fact and experieitce; and from 
considering, what has been hitherto ob¬ 
served concerning human nature, we shall ■ 
be best able to judge, what may, at all 
times hereafter, in the same circumstances, ■ 
be expected from it. 

But here we meet with very different 
accounts, even among those who 'seem 
agreed in slighting the provisions ©f reli¬ 
gion. If we will believe some great pre¬ 
tenders to a deap insight into these mat¬ 
ters, man is a being by nature wild, un¬ 
sociable, suspicious, treacherous, male¬ 
volent. Others, perhaps, out of an ab¬ 
horrence of such a view i>f human nature, 
have given us reprcscntnti<ms’ of it \'Ty 
«lifl'eivnt from the foregoing one^ and in 
some it'spects from those of each other; 
whilst some of tliem speak of man as if 
he were nothing but pure intelligence, 
solely conducted by truth and rectitude; 
and others,' as if he were all good 
affecthm, sufficiently actuated by kind 
instincts, and a love ofvirttie, for virtue’s 
sake. 

I'lie truth, I conceive, lies between 
the two opinions, which I will vcntiirelo 
call extremes. Human nature is neither 
so base and (mHous, a thing as the one 
would make us believe; nor will exjje- 
rietice justify the flattering accounts '^ven 
us of it by the Other. Every goo^a 
tured man feels the injurlousness of the 
former representation; and we nml go 
no farther than to such solemnities as 
these for a full confutation of the latfof. 

Men; considered i^ the views of mere 
philosophy, (and in that manikr only the 
persons wc are here contending stith will 
pCTmiF' us to consider him), m^y be al- , 
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'^jJtnvcd to^« by nature cndo.tvcd with such 
faculties ns direct,'and such dispositions 
as incline, lulih to associate with those of 
'his pwii spif^cies; and to- lie, as by the 
tornier enabled, so by the latter excited, 
TO promote tile happiness of such associ¬ 
ations, when madi-k Biitthcn'it must be 
K- remCinberod, that these faculties, ‘ these 
di^sitioos, as far as they are natural to 
man, are faculties and dispositions only. 
*l'o ix'ducc \'hem to cots, tliere must be 
willingness and choice; hut to improve 
them into Habits, circ and cultivation arc 
farther necessary. And, after all, should 
our diset rning faculties prove liable to be 
obscured and perverted by jiowers of a 
ditfcrcni tendency, and our social affoc- 
, tions to be checked and' rostniined by 
3^ others of a private nature: it is plain, if 
we sit down contented with surveying 
; only the bright side of human nature, 
anti from contemplating what s.ich a 
creaturc may be, conclude what he, gene¬ 
rally will be, we shall frame a very par¬ 
tial conception * concerning that nature, 

• and may find ourselves much disap- 
^iiacd in our exp'cetations from it. 

,, Tlie suppositions I have been just hint¬ 
ing, are by no means racrcly imaginary. 
liCt tLs leave our speculations, and follow 
man into common life, and xve shall soon 
find each of them but too sadly verified. 
The first appearance that will offer itself 
to our view, may probably be that of the 
most useful faculties weakened, and the- 
most'gcueikins afiectioDs overpowered, by 
craving appetites, iVnpetuous lusts, and 
head-strong passions; and (which is still 
worse) perverted, and rendered subscr- 
vientto purposes most prejudicial to pub¬ 
lic welfare. I’he avarice and ambition of 
some, the peevishness and resnitfulness 
of others, the lascivjousnt-ss and lusts of 
still more, meeting with the like propen¬ 
sities in other men, would soon, if per¬ 
mitted to operate according to tiicir natu- 
Kii, tendencies, render this wprid a scene 
of’<;pjdU$ion, distraction, and desolation. 
Man, when under the 'dommion of his 
passiotw, has' ever been bbserved to bo 
o ne- *^ Uii.e dangerous, most destruc- 
erx^urcs. ■' Kviai ;^iOsc very- 
il^ers, s^liieh, w1»d ' rtghUy Implied, 
||ve him *a just prc-eifiiitcnce over tbi 
whclewimsd creation, serve Atdy, under 
jsuch a perverse manitgemcpi, to >i‘nder 


him hiore wrtful in contriviTig, >and more 
successful 'ib aceoinplishinft’thie^ most 
mischievbuS'designs.'-ft 

What is it then, which, ■atjprese^, hn 
strains mabkihd from thrik$ 
destruction of each other > 'fli^s is an in¬ 
quiry, idiOut vvhteH^ those pt^oAs are 
particularly concentedtto sivc^us some 
satisfaction; who irnagme th^can suffi¬ 
ciently provide forth e govi^nimc^ ofrthc 
moral world (ns some ^ their^'fiiif^t^ers 
pretended to have 4fone with^ risgar^-to 
the natural), without. taking infib ,ri(cir 
schemes the belief of a God, and a Pro¬ 
vident e. And a variety ‘Saf 'ex.jK>dieBts 
will, no doubt, be assif?hedi,fej? Ais pur- 
ixjse. Great stress will. bc^Jaid im the 
powers of ii'ason ; >grcatcr^ atdU'od the 
more active principle of bcncvolesce: 
and mighty things will, by others, ;bc 
ascribed to a sense of honour:^ Avhilst 
those, who give us the most- di^yati- 
tageous accounts of human nature, rdfer 
us, for a sufilcierit security of our persdns 
and prt'pcrties, to the dread of thcj.civil 
Hftagistratc. Let us sec, then, what.might 
ordinarily IxJ expected front Any wall of 
thi'se, should we be prevatkAon to frart 
with (what we have been ailed to aiccount 
the foundation and support of'each of 
them) the fear of God. i' 

Reason, as fur as' jt is a part' of our 
nature, has already beeji observed jbe a 
faculty only; and must, to mafcoit swu've 
to any good purpose, be carefully culti¬ 
vated, and regularly employed. . Give 
me leave, then, for once, to suppose this 
faculty to be thus cultivated,- thas cm- 
ployoi, without either setting out. in its 
inquiries with a st'nsc of religion, «or ar¬ 
riving at tlic discovery in the prt^ress of 
them.' And what will be the result with 
regard to societies? Why,-we are to ex¬ 
pect many curious msquisitions upon the 
nature of a system ; upon the.pcpportion 
Avhich the parts of .such system hour to 
the whole ; and, in short, upon thhf rea¬ 
sonableness; that each memWr ofaooin- 
munity should rcfcv his aims 'and pur¬ 
suits, and even sacrifice his private ad¬ 
vantage, to the general, goofdt to 
speak fively, -u-h^wer.may be«nid.|bra 
mefnbC'r of sodeiy's: sacriticiug his own 
private interests to those of - the puhHo, it- 
this ^st (I suppose) be understood' of 
irach private interais only, as 
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it Mttit'ev^ ^ extremely, difficult, if oot 
impossible, to pctauadeaay maQ; at least 
on tke foc^of r^son, So ffve up his own 
final intevmcs for any -^onsKienitmn what* 
80ei«r.. “'Whereas, without th© sapposi- 
-tionof'f^c^y^ovm'y'good we arc pos* 
aes9edrof'niay;4(e Qur ultimate gpod; 
eir^ interest we can forego may prove 
our ioteiest. What a. dainp then 
most, atheunr. Of even sccipticism, cast 
upon'adl goaGreas^ntimeots! Ho.w hea* 
« vily mast all public designs proceed, 
when the conducton of them have nut in 
all their thoughts that . Being, who alone 
can, Jn case, (^present inteiferjence, bid 
selfilpvejuid^'Soda} be finally .the same. 

But, in truth, we need not stay to in* 
qwrc,“-what ovrr rational fitcultics w<>uld 
direct, on the supposition before us. If 
die united tics of reason and religion are 
so unable to confine men possessed with 
the legion of disorderly afli^tions) as w'c 
' too '^often find them to be, how easily 
. would men brciik ■ tlw! bonds of reason 
only is sunderl With how little conom'n 
wouicl >they east away its curds from 
them ! ‘Indeed, who would, in this case, 
think it w«tlh while .to collect the die* 
tates,^ or to hearken to the voice, of rea¬ 
son t Men that can be contented to Aave 
mo koptf to be xcilhoitt God in the world 
ii. 12.) must have anticipated the 
inseonbiUty they c.xpcct for their final 
{mrtiQii; or, however, they will, in course, 
'Soon al^don the care of the rational, 
and deliver themselves up to a merely 
animal, hfe. Why should a man take 
much fruitless pains, to increase his sor¬ 
row by increasing his knowledge; or to 
cultivate a facidty, tite improvement of 
which could, at Wst, serve only to len¬ 
der him more in^nious in disquieting 
himself in vain I 

The. truth is brieily Uiis: The faculty 
of Teason, when regularly consulted and 
fai^fully followixi, will always Icail us 
to^c a^nowledgmcnt of a .Deity, and 
pWa itself to bo his gift, who teackttk m 
• wart Man the beasts of the earth, and 
Wah'HUf-pe wiser than the fowls of heaven 
U.); and; when it does (his, 
“itwjmesmosb'atroQgiy recommended to 
edie andr cultivation,* our. attention^ 

t^Ottace. Hut if, ciUter out of 
' noeit step short of, or. oRt of 
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vicious pt^judicc exclude, or pf 

sufficiency aflect an independence 
the great principles of 
tates of reason become iince^iEw^^d 
precariuua; reason.^^oses jits di^'ty,^.i|^ 
authority, and bfseom^s a facuUjr, in ^ 
every view,, wholly uha^ountahlc. . : 

Bcncvoleiicc is indce%)i prjnciplcofa.^ 
more active nature, and' mny^ perhaps Im' 
thought capable of supplying ^e defi¬ 
ciencies of reason with regard, to 'sodal 
happiness. Nut to enter into any dispute 
concerning the origin of benevolent anec- 
tion, let us suppose it to be as natural and 
as universal, as is soiuetiincs contended. 
Yet surely we need not prove, that men 
have other affections, equally natural and 
universal, and at least equally imporhi- 
natc for their respective gratification^ 
And whensoever the gratification of tho 
former should inteiferc with that of these 
latter, as it frequently would in rcalitf, 
and more frequently in appearance, w« 
may appeal to experience to 
for us, what the result would generally 
be, were men a^uated W no farther views, 
no higher principle. Or .<wbich I would 
observe here onco for all) should some 
few be disposed to hcarl^n to the still 
small voire of nature in favour of tbs 
public; such a disposition could serve 
only to render its owners a more easy 
prey to the force or fraud of an innnitcly 
greater number. 

How unfriendly a disbelief of the prin¬ 
ciples of religion must lie to public spirit, 
in the accounts of reason, has been al¬ 
ready intimaied: hut the influence it 
would have directly and immediately on 
nn'n's pursuits, and their very temper.'i, 
would probably be much more so. The 
active part of mankind would naturally 
jmt themselves under die conduct of the 
selfish and overbearing passions; whilst'the 
more sedentary would deliver thfmsclvcs 
up to gloom and melancholy,. to spleen 
and suHenness. And how ill must every 
generous ailcction thrive in such a soil ? 
>V.c are surprised and shocked at the fugra- 
iitudo and insolence of a Nabal (see Sam. 
XXV.) to bis benefactor, applying for re¬ 
lief un<h:r the humble, and at same 
endearing appellation of his sod Ddi*; 
But all this is fully accounted 
vyo read, that he was a nan • 'b« 

ioseusible of the obligati'""^^ ra* 
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•r to the comforts, of religion; and no 
ronder, then, if deaf also to all the de¬ 
mands of hum^ty. 

With what mfferent sentiments does ^ a 
tense of religion inspire us towards our 
fellow-creatures f That we have all one 
Father; that our interests are alike in the 
hands of‘ a most wise, most gracious 
Being'? What calmness must such reflec¬ 
tions speak to our breasts: what cheer- 
fcilness must that diffuse over our conduct 
towards those around us? Our gloomy 
thoughts, our melancholy apprehensions, 
are all now dispelled. Here is room and 
encouragement for every generous afl’ec- 
tion. Conscious of being continually un¬ 
der such a protection, wc arc no longer 
anxious about our private concerns; wc 
can allow those of the public a just share 
ih our regards. None of vs lixeth to 
himself, and no man diclh unto himself. 
(Rom. xiv. 7 .) 

Honour, considered os a principle of 
action, consists in a sense of the dignity 
of our iiahire, and a resolution at all ha- 
xards to act up to it. An habit of mind, 
which, when conducted by reason, and 
supported by religion, will ever produce 
exccUcmt fruits, and can hardly be too 
much encouraged; but, when it takes 
(as witbouf religion it ever will take) 
popular and prevailing notions for the 
standard of what is agix'cable to a man’s 
dignity or character; this same Imbit of 
mind becomes a most capricious, an<l 
may be a most hurtful, principle; nor is 
there, in fact, any thing so ridiculous, 
or so destructive of public order, whicli 
uur men of honour will not easily be 
reconciled to the commission of, nay, 
challenge applause for. So precarious 
will the morals, as well as the faith, of 
those persons always be fount!, who re¬ 
ceive honour one of another, and not the 
honour, that cometk from Cod only. 
(John, V. 44 .) 

And what is here observed with re¬ 
gard to particular persons, is equally 
observable of societitss. We i^ad of 
•ome uationB, even in the heathen world, 
of whom many excellent things are rr< 
’ Vtcd, as proceeding from a prindple of 
^■sjour and braverv of mittd. But,' upon 
it will ap|^r,that the beneficial 
gjTO re thisr principle, if not the pns 
wtmleanr principle itself, always 
#u^ a pcrvciu 


kept pace with the regard paid to rdi' 
gioQ. No sooner did any such nation 
fall into a dislijie to retain God in theiic 
knowledge Q\ota. i. 28 .),, but .WC find 
tlicin presently given up to a reprobate 
mind, to d9. [w fvi least 

agreeable to, most unworthy their 
nature. 

Tlte trudi is, aeligion a^rds the,pqly 
rational foundation mr a sense of hanour. 

If man be supposed, with regard to, hi* 
whole being (and spnllRiing like this th« 
atheist, if he thinks at all, must supfioso), 
to come up like a flower, and be , eifi 
down again, like a vegetable to blossom 
and flourish for a little while, and, tben 
to decay, wither, and sink into the 
ground from which he sprung: if ho be 
supposed to come into this woidd .hy 
chance 5 to sojourn in it for a few years, 
as in a strange land; continuauy re¬ 
minded of his defenceless condition, and 
not conscious of any superior protection; 
and, after a dull round of objects, which 
himself cannot relish, and of employ¬ 
ments which he cannot but despise, to 
drop into nothing, as if he Itad never 
been ? need I ask, what digpity there is 
in such a composition as thU? No, cer¬ 
tainly. Wc must be excused from, ex* 
peeling any great assistance to. morality, 
aiiy considerable services to the public 
from the honour of those persona, who 
own themselves to bo of such an ex¬ 
traction, and are able to give us no better 
account whence they come, or whither 
they are going. 

Civil government was the jfut expe¬ 
dient above-mentioned for securing man¬ 
kind against the ill effects ofeuch other's 
appetites and passions: and an expe- 
di( nt it \indoiibtcdly is most beneficial, 
indeed in man’s present state absolutely 
necessary, for that purpose. But it is 
as certain, that civil governmeot ^ways 
has called in the assistance of religion; 
and, in the nature, of thills, alwuys 
must do so. 

I insist not here on the ath4Mf»,jpviiig 
us a satisfactory accouut of the > first 
formation of civil societies;- oiv on hie 
clearing up the many nippos^na he 
must make .’’previously to tbet #«iiy 
constitution of government 
us suppose, with .him, (ndthout beni^ 
too tcrupulpusly inquiutlve 
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time, place, mancr, motives, &c.), that 
e great msjdti^es the governed in cvey^ 
society must bi not insisting on their 
natural cqualitf) have agreed to subject 
diemselv«i tb die, or at most a few, of 
their brethren. Wc ask, then, What 
shall s^urc, ttthe governed, the bene¬ 
ficial exercise the pwer they have 
conveyed; an(, to thd*govemors, the 
firmness and ontinuance (if the con¬ 
veyance 7 —-Wlat jJigll engage the several 
ntem.bers of th cramunity to contribute 
their -respectitj shares to the public 
weal 7 And, ii short, what shall render 
gevemmeht, ii every respect, a real and 
general bkssinjf 

Wc have sen, how insufficient the 
faculty of mson, and the principles of 
benevoience «r honour, will always, of 
themselves, fce in particular persons, to 
withstand the force of appetite and pas¬ 
sion j and, w« may well suppose, the 
addition of power will hardly diminish 
the force of thQsc appetites anil passions, 
which it gives an opportunity of griitify- 
ing. Exaltation and dominion have btvn 
always observed to be of an iiitoxiruling 
nature. And, though government, un¬ 
der- the most disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances; may seem preferable to anarchy, 
yet govcniors, consciou.s of being armed 
with power, and not conscious of any 
superior being, from whom they dcviie, 
and m whom they are accountable for it, 
might render a nation sufficiently mise¬ 
rable : nor is there much room to hope, 
that they who fear not Clod, would, in 
such a situation, regard man. 

JLet-tts, however, suppose the govern¬ 
ing part of the society, from whatever 
principle, heartily disposed to promote 
its welfare and prosperity ; yet how shall 
they be secure of being supported in 
their authority ? Or, without such secu¬ 
rity, fauWahall they proceed with a pro¬ 
per vigour in accomplishing the good 
ends of it ? If a number of men be sup¬ 
posed to have devolved so much power, 
Upon onc'ch* a few of their equals, as is 
. icquisiM’fbr thdr protection and the prp> 
motionvof their interests; we need not 
doubt;’'%ttt' diey will think them- 
^ salvas^it at least, to resume that 

IpNer, Wlten^ver Aey do hot, or (which 
inore comn\on case) 
’l«w«taodVer they itnagipe Aay do not, 


reap the advantages wpected from it. 
And, whilst every little ^appointn^iht, 
every trivial grievance, efl^ wanton de¬ 
sire of change, shall, by .those who'will 
be at once parties and judges in thiacase,.. 
be improved into a sufficient reason for 
insurrection and rebellion; how preca¬ 
rious must be the tenure by which any 
prince can hold his authority! How 
w'eak the hands of a good prince, in ex* 
erting it to any beneficial purpose! How 
vain must it be to expect,, that those 
persons, who fear not God, should, on 
any steady principle, honour the king? 

But supposing the relative obligationa 
of governors and governed regularly ad¬ 
justed, and all the security given of a mu¬ 
tual concurrence for the public good, that 
can be well imagined, still it remains to. 
be, considered, how the good ejjds of go* - 
v(;rHnK;nt itself should be purstied and ac¬ 
complished? 1 would, on this ixicasion 
particularly, specify two of these ends; 
that of determining differences which 
shall arise about property; and that 
guarding the members of the community 
against mutual invasions, by properly ap* 
plying penal sanctions. Now. the dis¬ 
pensers of justice must, in many, if not 
all, cases of both kinds, determine upon 
such evidence as can be had only from 
the testimony of others: and yet, what 
security can they have of the veracity of 
sucii testimony, but upon a presumption, 
that the persons who give it are under 
the awi of a Being, from whom no se¬ 
crets are hid? Without this presump¬ 
tion, courts of jiidicaturo. rannot take 
onestcpwjth any satisfaction or assurance: 
an oath can give no security, can have 
no sense in it; and ail judicial processi's 
must become idle pomp, and trifling wdth 
solemnity. 

Add to all this, that many practices, 
of a tendency very prejudicial to public 
welfare, are yet of such a nature, as ex¬ 
poses them not to the censure of human 
laws: the greatest crimes may often be 
transacted so secretly as to escape the 
knowledge, and the greatest criminals may 
sometimes be so numerous, or so poweiv 
ful, as to defy tlic resentment of the ma¬ 
gistrate. In all these cases, and many 
others, civil government must ever b« 
unable to punish, and therefore also in¬ 
sufficient to restrain. 
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* In short, without religion, it is hard 
to say what fo^dation there could be for 
any such^miidipk confidence among men, 
as is necessary to the support of govem- 
ment, the very being of society. With¬ 
out su}]^^ing each odicr under the in¬ 
fluence df this principle, every man might 
too justly be in perpetual fear of every 
4 >th«', who should be cither stronger or 
more subtle than himself; so long as the 
<mc could think himself possessed of any 
thing, which the other might think it 
worth while to invade } or so long as the 
other could be supposed to have cither 
lust or appetite, revenge, or even wan¬ 
tonness, to be gratified by infesting him. 
The apprehension that every one, who 
ikould meet him would slay him (Gen. iv. 
' 14 .), must in this state of things be the 
-melancholy portion of every son of Adam; 
and all mankind might join in the com¬ 
plaint, My punishment is greater than J 
eon heart (Gen. iv. 13 .) 

But the Lord is king, {he earth may 
be glad thereof! (Psal. xcvii. 1.) When 
we take into our account the general ac¬ 
knowledgment of a God, a providence, 
a future ^ state; the face of tlic moral 
world is changed j society becomes prac- 
ticabh;, and government a blessing. Where 
religious principles prevail, good kings 
may reign with security to thcmsc’lvc.s, 
and benefit to their people. Subordinate 
magistrates will know themselves to be 
under the strongest obligation, the most 
powerful engagement, to decree justice; 
and may proceed in doing so with choer- 
fuli^css, .whilst those who give Uiem in¬ 
formation, or evidence, or verdict, arc 
presumed to give it lu tt'vtk and righteous- 
nets, as seeing him who is intisiUe. I'Le 
peaceable and inoilcnsive subject will have 
all the security with regard to his person 
and projicrty, that cither* a sense of an 
Almighty protection in his own breast, 
ortlie supposed awe of an Almigiity ven¬ 
geance in the breasts of other men, can 
possibly give him. Whilst those, who are 
disposed to bo contentious and injurious, 
must j to come at the properties df others, 
break loose from all the ties of interest as 
well afl conscience: they must, by giving 
distiU^Bancc to society, expose themselves 
not^iytothe wrath of the magistrate, 
but ^ a more inevitable, more dreadful, 
indignation: they must give op diieir own 
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most vfBluable interests, jteibre theyctm 
' allow themselves tohivfie those'of hdier 
men; and*beebme," in th strictest fiemie, 
fools, in oi-dor to be. imavs. v- , 
Upoft'the whole; th leiniwlics*^ we 
have, been considering sc certifij^lil^,^ jn 
conjunction with the feaiof God^ 'bf'fto 
small benefit t^societiel But,^l^uld 
we ence sCt asilb" the sipports aftd^lSi- 
forcoments of religion, io should Siton 
experience the msuffimeny of all’other 
preservatives’ of pul^' oner and happi¬ 
ness, and find reason to Imcnt our hav¬ 
ing parted with the only eibctual reslrahit 
upon those lusts and pissibns, 
whence come wars and f/hfwgs, co^'u- 
sion, dnd every evil work A testfaint 
of universal extent, and »nly liol? irre¬ 
sistible efficacy, the inffutnee whereof 
reaches to every relation, every office of 
life; which, like the great object of it, 
is about our bed and absut our path; 
which followia us into the closest recesses, 
and meets us in every thought: a restraint, 
to the powerfulness of which tlic libertine 
and the atheist loudly bear testimony; 
the former, by making it his avowed 
quarrel with religion, and Ao'latter^ his 
'toasted triumph upon a pretended bbn- 
quest over it; but a restraint, to which 
we must have leave to gbry in our pro¬ 
fessed subjection, as well knowing, that 
it debars us of no liberty but such as is 
destnictive of public as Well as private 
hapjpiness; that it maintains the'just au-r 
thority of those parts only (botli in the 
political system without us, and the mo¬ 
ral one within us) which are fitted'-to 
govern; and requires the subordination 
of those only which are fitted to obey; 
and a restraint therefore, which wc con¬ 
sider not as the invade, but as the 
guardian, of both social and jpersohal 
freedom. 

After all, I must not dissemble a ma¬ 
terial exception to what has been offered, 
ITie effects of a religious principle will, 
in course, depend much on the notions 
men entertain concerning die object of it. 
Hius, if the nature of the Deity be un¬ 
certain, or his will unknown, a morality 
consisting ii^an imitation of that nature, 
and an obemChce to that will, rntiW be¬ 
come imperfect and precaritms m'^pf% 
portfon. But, should the D«ty bt con- 
,ceivcd to b« a capricious and 
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wwchj-«iiK«®» «i;e»aj^la and fatroa of. 

'd^aiicliOTy^ cracky, •. &c.i 
auch fr«()frvpi«ctigiaii (tbou{^, in some 
respCi^ f)rcf«u#le to do. religion at all) 
muut.^e an. influence , but little favour'- 
a^jAtbe morals of its pxo&»son, or the 

•.: J^ai(y<4ar the rcligioD of .the Ocntilc 
,1¥<U'H i&ii^ucted by tiffs exception, those 
acBong ourselves who appoar solicitous to 
CQiducc to i(^ T^htdo well to consider. 
Id. .the mean tiinr (blusaed be Godl) we 
Ghristiatu. an: prepared to give a full an¬ 
swer to it. And, for this purpose, I pro¬ 
ceed tp, represent to you, 

.JJ. Secondly, I'hc excellency of rc- 
x-Dl^d religion in pailicular, for securing 
aod'promoting national virtue and hap¬ 
piness. 

Not that I hero presume to do justice 
to a subject so extensive; nor will any 
laboure^d illustmtion of it, I hope, be 
thought necessary ; onlys^in refen-nce to 
• the ,^icgoin^ suggestion, I cannot but 
obserfr'e, tbut our boly religion constantly 
sets forth the God, whom wc fear, nt 
once in the most amiable, and the most 
awfpl light: m his, own nature, as a pure 
apirit (John, iv. 21.), every where pre¬ 
sent (Psal. cxxxU. 1—12.), having all 
thingi naked and open to hU view (I Icb. iv. 
13.); glorious i/i(Kxod. xv. ll.) 
inbnitvly removed from all imperfection, 
all possibility of being so much as tempted 
luith e'^il (Jam. i. 13.): in the exercise of 
Jiis pqwer, as gracious and nuUrciJul, 
Mov} to anger, and of great kindness 
. ('Jud, iii. 13.); yet as fty no means ivill- 
i^ 40 :ckar the guilty (E\od. xxxiv. 7.): 
in ilia proyidcnce over states and king- 
doni9, as making their prosperity or ad¬ 
versity more visibly correspond with 
their piety or u^piely; and towards all 
mankind in their private capacity, .as 
havipgappOiiA^ed«[ day, in xvhielt he uitl 
Ji^dgfi the world in righteousness (Acts, 
xvii. 31.): a day, in which, he will com¬ 
pletely rectify all the seeming irregula- 
rities.in. his present distributions; and 
render, jio coery mm his final allotment 
of everlaf^ng'happiness, or, eternal mi¬ 
sery according to its deed^ . (noip<. ii. S.) 
TJhDtruth is, every iPeasoff already given 
^ the importance of religion in general 
»;to societies, has .been an anticipation of 
..|he Oif the cjicellency of that reli-. 


gioD, which, alone,, with any.cortainty, 
represents its adorab^ object as nfu« 
fbrmly and unchaagea^ holy, and-just, 
and good. . ;' 

And, as rcrelatioD has fumi^<xl .us 
with such excellent accounts of; tho. Di« 
vine Nature, so has it made us, not less 
usefully, acquaintcd.with our own. That 
the principle of our composition axe .'id 
variance with each other; has been ^al¬ 
ready supposed, and is too manifest frpm 
experience; but in the sacred writings 
alone we read the first occasion of this 
war betwtien the law in our members and 
the law of our muds (ilom. vii. 23,34.) | 
which the natural man could no more 
account for, than he could deliver him¬ 
self from it. And, as wc here learn the 
true source, so here we arc directed .to 
the proper cure, of our dcgcimracy. 
Here every part of our nature that, de¬ 
serves to be strengthened, receives as¬ 
sistance, direction, and encouragement; 
ut tho same time that every corrupt and 
pernicious tendency is brou^t under all 
the. discipline and restraint, that can be 
proper for, or indeed consistent withj our 
rational nature. 

Is reason a faculty fftted to contribute 
any thing towards national virtue and 
happiness? But where do we lipd the 
native pre-eminence, the divine original, 
of this faculty so fully discovered; where 
its view's so enlarged; where its genuine 
dictates recommended by so high an ati- 
thority, or enforced by such powerful 
sanctions, as in the revelation vouch¬ 
safed us of bis will, who is greater than 
our hearty and kmweth all things./ (1 
John, iii. 20.) Is benevolence a principle 
in any degree bcnclicial to civil societies! 
Let the Deist tcU us, where every affec¬ 
tion of the generous kind is so desCIribed 
in its properties, so exalted in its prin¬ 
ciple, so extended in .its iniluence, so in¬ 
cited by examples,, so animated by re¬ 
wards, as in that holy commandment, 
tliat divine institution, ike end of tohicli 
is charity / (1 Tim. i. 5.) Is a sei^ of 
honour productive of any .good effe^ to 
thejpublic? the same rtwclaiion (Geu. i, 
26’, 270 presents us. with-the most ra¬ 
tional, foundation for this principle, the 
only satisfactory account of the.oliginal 
dignity of our nature; and,, when that 
dignity was in gre»t measuae lost, here, 
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and here only, we learn, what extraor* 
dinary methc^s have been, and still are, 
taken by every person in the cver*blesscd 
Trinity, for advancing each part of our 
composition to yet greater dignity than 
that from which wc fell. And, lastly, Is 
civil government an expedient necessary 
to preserve the order and happiness of 
mankind i But never was its origin ex> 
plained; never its powers guarded from 
td}ase on one hand, and from insult on the 
other; never its several good ends provid¬ 
ed for, in so summary, so certain, and so 
authoritative a way, as by revelation; 
which informs us, wititout any tedious de¬ 
duction, that the powers that be, are or¬ 
dained of Gods that rulers are the ?ni- 
tnsters of God for good; and that wc 
must needs he sul^ect to them, not only 
for wrath hut also for conscience sake. 
(Rom. xiii. 1.4, 5,) 

But still more eminently does the ex¬ 
cellency of our religion, and its usefulness 
to societies, display itself, in removing 
the chief cause of social as yell as per¬ 
sonal disorder; not by an idle attempt 
to extirpate our affections, but by first 
purifying and exalting them, and then 
|dacing before them objects most worthy 
of their pursuit. Arc societies disturbed 
and the foundations of the political world 
put out of courec, by men^s iutrudin_ 
into the province, and impertinently cen¬ 
suring the conduct, of their superiors ? 
Christianity calls home men's misappliee 
concern, biddtngthem study to be quiet and 
to do their own business. (1 Thess. iv. 11.) 
Are men's endeavours for the benefit of 
othen and the service of the public, check¬ 
ed and restrained by an attention to private 
interest? Christianity alone has effectual¬ 
ly, and against all casualitics, reconciled 
these interfering tendencies: it has placed 
our kindness to others at once on the most 
generous and roost rational foundation ; 
teaching us to desire no present returns for 
our good offices, yet assuring us of an 
abundant recempeivce at the resurrection 
if the fust. Are revengefulness and 
litigiousness productive of any ills to 
societies? This wisdom which is from 
aAora# first purtf then peaceable, gen- 
tlejissd easy to be entreeded: it banishes 
th4 ffive of the world, and that pride of 
ii7e,*whicri make our competitions dege¬ 
nerate into quarTeb; which give keen¬ 


ness to our resentments, and continuance 
to our (simity: it forbids hot'a, due date 
for our temporal intere^, n9r debs^ US 
of any fair methods of recbyerii^ thdm 
when invaded; but, by extending" d'jr 
prospect into a far better coijhtrj^ 
engaging our hopes and ou^ hcart^^pon 
the treasures of that place, il 
leaves room for a temptation tofdtt out 
with our brethren by the.way; to en¬ 
ter into any gteat warmth, or to cherish 
any lasting hatred, on tflie account of any 
thing in this world. 

From such an institution what assistance 
and encouragement must not morality re¬ 
ceive; how friendly mustfit needs be, in 
its natural tendency, to the interests'of 
civil societies? What could a lovCr of 
mankind more ardently wish for, than 
that such a religion should be everywhere 
received, every where obeyed?—But 1 
hasten to suggest to you, 

III. Thirdly and lastly, Some of those 
inferences which seem naturally to result 
from the foregoing considerations. And, 

First, From what has been said it is 
obvious to infer, that magistrates and all 
that arc intrusted with the care of public 
order and happiness, are, for that very 
end, highly concerned to support and 
encourage religion. 

And here, by religion I understand, 
not only the internal belief of a God, 
and a providence, tc»gcthcr with such al- 
fections of love, reverence, trust, &c. as 
that belief tends naturally to produce; 
but also those outward expressions of 
both in acts of social worship, by which 
I will presume a society of reasonable 
creatures, sensible of many common 
wants to be supplied, many common ca¬ 
lamities to be averted, many common 
benefits to be acknowledged, would con¬ 
clude it necessary to apply to their com¬ 
mon Creator and Governor. Thsrt reli¬ 
gion in the former sense, however it may 
be in its principle a personal matter, 
will ever in its effects greatly a0bet so¬ 
cieties, has already appeared. Bdt I 
would here observe farther, that, even 
personal religion never did, never will, 
generally or considerably prevail, where 
some pubhe profession of it is.not regu¬ 
larly kept up j where the meiAbeirs of a 
community are not frequrat!/ cdled to¬ 
gether to recognize the authmty of the 
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Supreme Reio^ and to epnfirm their 
,awful simse of his power, majesty, and 
goodtfeatf' by devout, expres^sions of it: 
nor inde^ c&n there well be a foundation 

S mutual trust and confidence amorig 
teaijabert of a society, without some 
vintde. yronhip of Almighty God ; by 
attending whereupon they may give each 
y^ther aatisfaction of their being under 
tae infiuenco of the same common prin> 
ciple. In shoitf both the internal prin¬ 
ciple and the external profession of reli¬ 
gion arc necessary, not only its branches 
of our duly to God,, but to secure the 
natural gotKl^j^^ends of religion to civil 
societies. For the promotion and sup¬ 
port of each, therefore, every prudent as 
well as pious magistracy will think itself 
concerned to make a competent provi¬ 
sion. 


I must not stop here. It lias been al¬ 
ready intimated, how much the morals 
of a people may, and must suffer, from 
a corrupt religion, from unworthy notions 
or impure worship, of the Deity. Every 
reason, therefore, which can be given for 
the magistrate's supporting and encourag¬ 
ing any religion, will plead for his dis¬ 
tinguished favour to such a religion, and 
such only, as is in its representations of 
the Divine Being, and of the mctliods of 
^plying to him, pun; lUid holy ; and iti 
its precepts and general tendency at once 
J^H-mefici^ to the social and pcr-sonal in¬ 
terests of mankind. How fully the. Chris¬ 
tian religion comes rocommendod to fa¬ 
vour under each of tlicse characters, oven 
separately fi'om that far superior title to 
reverence, "which its divine original gives 
it, I need not now stay to illnstrato. Let 
me onj^ add, that, if among the* several 
denominations of Christiuns, there Ik* one, 
which has preserved the due medium, in 
its discipline, between tyranny and per¬ 
secution on one hand, and licentiousness 
and anarchy on the other; in its doc¬ 
trines, bctvcecu such claims of infallibi- 
Hty as preclude all private judgment, and 
such latitude as would render a revela¬ 
tion insignificant for the purpose of a 
rule of iSith; in its woi'ship, between 
superstitious and idolatrous pomp, and a 
, neglect of decency and order: if, in its 
proDeued principles, it he best fitted to 
^promote public peace and happiness, and, 
in its external polity, best adapted to the 


form of the civil, constitution; and if, 
over and above all these, it be in other 
respects most conformable to the origin^, 
standard, and to the usages of the heit 
and purest ages <)f Christianity f such a 
society of Christians (wo trust) will ever 
recommend itself to a wise and religious 
prince, as worthy of his first, and always 
his chief care. And we acknowledge it, 
with humble gratitude to Almighty God, 
and with all due thankfulness to those 
whom he hath set over us, that we, of 
the church of England, can with plea¬ 
sure make the application.—But, 

Secondly: We may fwther infer, that 
all attempts to remove the influences of 
religion, or to set men loose fromr a 
sense of its s'dcred obligations, may be 
considered as So many attempts against 
public order and happiness, and be justly 
resented as sueb by the guardians of it. 

I would not here be understood as de¬ 
siring by this inference to subject all those 
to the magistrate’s resentment^ who may 
not, by the foregoing one, be recoin- 
mende*! to his special favour. Th? sub¬ 
ject before us leads me not to consider 
the case of a conscientious separation 
from the communion favoured by public 
wisdom ; nor yet of such an opposition 
to the tcrm.H of that communioB, as is 
consistent with public peace, and the in¬ 
violable regard due to religion in gene¬ 
ral, ami to sO excellent a religitjn os the 
Christian in particular. 'rhu.s much, in¬ 
deed, is certain; that a wise government, 
jealous of all advances towards irrcligion, 
will ever have a watchful eye upon all 
such disputes as, either on account of 
tin* matters debated, or the manner of 
debating fliem, appear to have a tendency 
that way. The citse, however, which f 
have principally in view, is that of op¬ 
position, not to particular forms of church 
communion or establishments, under the 
acknowledgment of the same divine reve¬ 
lation ; but to all church-communion, all 
establishments, all revealed religion $ and 
yet, more especially, that of attempting 
to rob a nation of all sense of any reli¬ 
gion, or (which anvounts to the same 
tiling to deprive them of a religion, the 
good effects of which they have long-ex¬ 
perienced, Without leaving them htiy de¬ 
terminate one to supply its place. This 
is an attempt directly and immediatriy 
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Aficcting^tbc public welfare, and incapable 
of alleviation from any plea, either 
conscience or charity : and is an attempt, 
thei^ore^ gainst which (}vcry government 
is concerned to'express a perfect knired^ 
and to €oi&it the autliors (what indeed 
they iaec)iits oxen worst enemies. (Psal. 
txsniix. 22.) 

resentment here pleaded for will 
(no doubt) be called persecution, by those 
who are forward to deserve, but unwill¬ 
ing to suder it. l.ct it, hoKvcvcr, becall- 
«1 persecution for unrighteousnc-ss, foi' 
blasphemy, for avowed atheism ; and for 
sUch persecution (if a defence of every 
thing sacred must be so called) no good 
man need be ashamed to plead. No man 
'Complains of the execution of the laws 
against robbers,» perjured persons, mur¬ 
derers, &c. And, whether they who break 
one of these commandments, or they who 
tench men so—who remove from thorn 
th^ only rifectual restraint from the worst 
of villanics, by instructing them to be un¬ 
der no apprehension of guilt, nor in cases 
of secrecy of any after-punishment, arc 
more heinously criminal in themselves, or 
more cxtcitsivcly injurious to the public, 
can surely be no dillicult matter to deter¬ 
mine. But, 

Thirdly; I beg leave to infer, that 
those persons, who- have voluntarily de¬ 
dicated themselves to the office of ex¬ 
plaining and inculcating the great prin¬ 
ciples of rcli^on, and have devoted their 
time and their labours to a continual at¬ 
tendance on this service, may reasonably 
exp(x;t to be considered, regarded, and 
supported, as useful members of the com- 
muni^ty. 

Men may declaim plausibly upon tlic 
sel^aulncicncy of that reason which is 
common to all; it may be said, that the 
doctrines uid duties d natural religion, 
and, in a country virhere the Scriptures 
arc in every body's hands, those of re¬ 
vealed religion also, must be clearly dis¬ 
coverable by reason. And this kind of 
flattery will always be most greedily 
swallowed by those who are least entitled 
to it. But (to consider this matter impar- 
^allyVby what reason are these things 
so dflrly discoverable ? Not, surely, by 
of children, either in age or 
in. tindersrimding; but, by reason regu¬ 
larly caitivat;^, ^thfally consulted and 
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as faithfully follbwTdJ Aiidof 
a part of mankind such rea80i/a|mis^^ 
ordinarily be the portion^, (ct cSpertenibo 
determine. In fact, information aii'd 
sfruction arc necesmy to give.mah|tijw« 
in general, a proper acquaintangw 
those truths, which are of th^...cii;i^st 
consequence fo U}cm. .And ey^ id|er 
the good seed of the ieord is end 
has taken root, the cares of" (Us ^rldt 
the numerous concerns about whjlcK th« 
greatest part of mankind ever %vo Strip-* 
fered, ever will sufler, their ihnc,^ and 
their thoughts to be almost wholly en> 
gagedy w'ould soon choak^and temer. 
vnfrvitful; ^ wtre not thd^me watchful 
care employed, in a Continual cultivation 
of it. To speak frotfly; Biat a considc#- 
ahlc part of our species does not degene¬ 
rate into barbarians and savt-igcs, is in 
great measure owing to sonn.' s0l^ stated 
returns of attendance on the pjuldic wor¬ 
ship of Almighty Cod, and of heating 
his word^ explained and enforced," as,wc. 
of this nation (happy, if we could but bo 
made sensible of our happiriC8.s) enjoy. 
By the labours of a standing order of 
preachers (a privilege unknown to tha 
Gentile world) the bread frOttL heaven 
falls, as it were, among' Our tents, even 
round about our habitation. Ani^,' if yto 
take into the account the more familiar 
methods of instructing the young an(| 
ignorant, advising the diffident, reprov¬ 
ing the froward, encouraging thc= Wbll- 
disposod, speaking satisfaction to the 
scrupulous, relief to the despondii)g, and 
peace to the departing soul; ^ese[ ar6 
offices, which (it is hoped) will lidf fail 
to conciliate the friendship of eve^'lovcr 
of mankind, to an order of nvet^ so use¬ 
fully empfo^; if not on accountqf their 
divine institution, at least for thcijrjitork's 
sake. 

There is one consideration 
which 1 take leave to mention under this 
article, and at this time. We have^ard 
much of late of the spreading of'|^«ry 
in this kingdom; and it' is a ,Kl>ort, 
which cannot be received without con¬ 
cern by any lover of his country or ftls 
holy religion. '’ But to what can .this ap¬ 
pearance be more probably ascribed, ttlan 
to those suspicions and jealous^, >h!cii 
the more unlearned jidrt of the laity have 
bean taught to entertain for’their proper 
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^tors, the paroclu^^ ? He must 
be ii stranger ethoug us, who knows not, 
wkkf extravagant writings have of late 
yettrs t>ce't{^blislu;d, and with what assi- 
duitythey nave been diverted I reproach- 
n^^oitly some scandals to the order, 
bm Ihif'^hole order in general; as mercc- 
tii^‘aiui designing, as aiming at nothing 
|>% dc^inion and wealth, and as prose> 
interest, not only distinct from, 
tmt oppt^itc to, that, of the rest of mau¬ 
led’. to the justness of these goneral 
dnd ut^istinguishing accusations, the 
world must judge between us. But, me- 
; ^nks, 'patriots so watchful should con- 
^dcr,"whcn iR^such repeated invectives 
the people are worked up into a dislike 
and hatred of those, to whom not only 
the laws of Christ, but the laws of the 
land, direct them to apply in cases of 
doubt and difficulty; how almost una¬ 
voidably Ihcy must either throw oflf all 
regard fo); religion, or fall an easy and 
willing prey, to those, who lie in wait to 
deceive; to those bold undertakers, espe- 
dally, who arc always at hand, ready to 
otfer thorn a safe conduct, and to recom¬ 
mend thdr own dclu^ve attempts with an 
Appearance of great disinterestedness, and 
extraordinary sanctity. What numbers, 
especialjy among the unlearned and un¬ 
stable,' have been in this manner rocon- 
cilcd to the Romish communion, it is not 
perhaps easy to say« But tlms much, I 
presume, we may collect (if any thing 
can bQ collected) from the experience of 
past tiroes; that if ever popery is elfcc- 
tually kept out of this kingdom, this must 
be done; nut by throwing down the 
fences of. our present happy establish¬ 
ment, nor by alienating the atfcctions of 
the people from tliose who arc appointed 
to guard them from delusion (methods 
whiebrmust ever give the Romanists, as 
Ind^ they ever have given them, the 
adyahtages they most wish for against us), 
hut' ^ a steady adherence to that cccle- 
.sias^ol constitution, which has always 
iMOt.the glory, and has, on many occa¬ 
sion^ proved itself to be the bulwark of 
tbp formation. 

In. short; if the interests of societies 
b*^ aU qoncemed in the prevalence of 
■fdigioQ^ in ^ general, or Uie happiness of 
this nation in that of reformed religion in 
particular; it it as pertain, that the credit 
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a^. beneficial effects of both these am 
cmely conneoted with the reputation and 
influence of the persons that* are ap^ 
pointed tb teach them* A considcratlpp». 
which must evdPplcad for a suitable Re¬ 
gard and support to those teachers it 
is undoubtedly a most powerful cogi^' 
mem upon persons, in a situation of so- 
great consequence, to jlaie Aeed ttStd 
tAmsch'tf, (1 Tira», iv. l6») 
return: 

ITie inference before us is inauifestiy 
extended, in the reason of it, to places 
sec apart for tsaining up the youth aud 
growing hopes of the nation in the use¬ 
ful, the lU'cessary, principles <'f viriuw 
and religion. This indeed seems on- all 
hands so well understood, as to need, no 
illustration. The repTO|j:hes of .them 
that reproach our excellent religion con¬ 
stantly fall on these societies, so happily 
formed for making early and successful 
impressions in favour of it; and as they 
are honoured with the same enemies, so 
(blessed be God) they can boast the same, 
friends. The protection with which w<t 
are favoured with regard to our ancient 
privileges, and the encouragement given 
to our public works, arc such honourablb 
testimonies in our favour, as we acknow¬ 
ledge in all places icith all thankfulness. 
May these illustrious seminaries alw|yr» 
enjoy the friendship of the public; as 1 
trust, they will ever continue to deserve 
it, by making the cultivation of learning 
and loyalty, of honour and virtue, and 
(for tlie sake of every thing amiable and 
praisc^worthy) of the fear of God, their 
constant care. 

Lastly, and to conclude: Let us all, 
as wc would approve ourselves not only 
faithful servants of God, but ''’^hearty 
friends to our country, give all diligence, 
flrst to fix in our own minds, and then, 
as our stations and infiuence shall ^nobU 
us, to propagate in the minds of others, 
a just sense of the truth as well as im¬ 
portance of our most holy rcligiom 

Hitherto you have heard our religion 
recommended as of importance to the 
order and happiness of civil societies; 
and vve hope, in this view, it appears en¬ 
titled to protection and patronage from 
all that are in authority. But | must 
not conclude without observing,'thai we 
can go much farther in our rccommcn-i ' 
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dation of it. Wo 'solicit oot the favour 
the great, or the protection of%he 
powerful, from any distrust of our cause. 
The advocates for our faith have pro¬ 
duced mapy convincinf^ proofs, 1 doubt 
not to call them demonstrations, of its 
(ruth and certainty; such demonstrations 
as the nature of the Subject will admit of, 
aitid such as arc incomparably superior to 
^osc we scruple not to reason and act 
upon in any other part of conduct. And, 
if our religion be true (as most unques¬ 
tionably it is), vre are infinitely concerned 
to remember, thid the consequences of 
our receiving and obeying k, how impor¬ 
tant soever they may be to us in our so¬ 
cial capacity, are, with regard to our 
personal capacity, inconceivably more 
so; they will follow us into that world, 
where civil societies shall have no being; 
ahd will determine 'our condition in a 
state endless and unchangeable. 

May we all then, from a rational con¬ 
viction of the truth, and a constant 
sense of the obligations, of our holy re¬ 
ligion, carefully and conscientiously dis- 
choSrge our respective duties in our seve¬ 
ral stations, ds to the Lord and not to 
men, iio shall the work of our country 
prosper in our bands, and we shall derive 
upon it the bUisednets. of a people who 
have the Lord for their God. (Psal. 
cxltv. 14.) And when all these associa¬ 
tions, to which we here stand related, 
shall be dissolved; when every one of us 
shall give an account of himself to God 
(Rom. xiv. 12.) stript of all these marks 
of distinction which the ends of govern¬ 
ment now make necessary; such a dili¬ 
gent improvement, and religious applica¬ 
tion of our talents, to the glory of our 
Creadir and the good of mankind, shall, 
through the merits of our Redeemer, se* 
cure to each of us that gracious sentence 
frmn, our merciful Judge,— Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, J 
will make thee ruler over many things, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
(Matt. XXV. 21.) 
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SERMON XeVIf. ' 

By the Rev. Johx JoKtix> D,D« 

On the Lord's Pirayer. 

Luxe xi. 1. 

■»» 

And it came tq paH^that as be was i>r^fi»t *■ 
a certain place, when he ceased, one of W 
dificipla said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, as John also taaght his dittipliw'. And 
be said unto them, whai ye pnty/,say. Oat 
Father, &c. * ' ’ 

In the history of our Saviour's life, it 
may be observtd, that nj^treasonablel in¬ 
quest was ever made to him, whiek he 
did not grant; and no prudent quesfioa, 
which he did not answer and resolve. Of 
all the requests which are recorded in the 
New Testwnent, this in tlic text may be 
accounted one of the most juit and judi¬ 
cious ; Lord, teach us to pray,- The 
imperfection of the best, and the igno¬ 
rance of the wisest is such, that if bR so 
themselves, they would have doubts con¬ 
cerning the things to be asked, and the 
effects to be expected from their petitions. 
7'herefore this disciple is greatly to be 
commended, who neglected not the op¬ 
portunity of obtaining instruction in so 
important a point from the month of di¬ 
vine wisdom itself. 

Wc learn from the gospel of St. Mat¬ 
thew, that our Saviour, before he deli¬ 
vered this fonn of prayer, discoursed, to 
his disciples concerning the duty of pri¬ 
vate prayer, and exhorted them to avoid 
some faults relating to it. Ibe Jewish 
hypocrites said tlieir prayers in the streets 
and places of concourse, to be seen of 
men, to get the character of devout per¬ 
sons, and to promote their own worldly 
interests. The gentiles multiplied peti¬ 
tions for things temporal, without any 
devotion, without a due reverenco- and 
submission to the divine will. These in¬ 
decent follies he strictly finhids: he 
minds them, that knowi^ the 
things of which they have need^ .ljitfore 
they ask him: that they eu^t net-td lay 
their wimts before him in a superfluous 
abundance of words, nor hope to ^oit 
his fav<Hir by such absurd methods. Then 
he proceeds to ^ve them • form of 
prayer. ‘ » ■ 
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It' liadk bech dbaitv^ by 'commenta- 
toi-s, 'tbat tliis form is taken put of. the 
Jew^' liUitgieSi rfiat otir torH coDeoted 
\t tbf^e, and put it together, and added 
nothing Pf^hi#''wwh# c.tA*pt-the^ words, 
tig "mefargite them that tregpass against 
vs •'■that therefore- hd' P-a* far from af¬ 
fecting novelty, and rejecting any thing 
tbatWnagpPd, becausc'it <m jn common 

' these Jewish, forms of prayc#are in- 
tided as old as they are said to be, which 
is doubtful, another 6bscr^'ation might be 
also made, namely, that our Lord, when 
ho had recited this prayer to his disciples, 
knowing' that tHlfrc was only one. expres¬ 
sion in ft which might'seem 'new to them, 
makes a particular remfirk upon it, say¬ 
ing immediately; J'or if pe forgive men 
their trespasses, yoaC' heuventf Father 
ilMI also forgive you : hut if yc forgive 
not men ■their trespasses, neithir uill 
your Fatherforgite yaur trespasses. 

When our Ltmi gave this pmycr to 
liis disciples, if w'as not his intention that 
they should-use ilo other thari this in their 
private 'devotions, much less, that they 
should-neglect the public worsiiip of God, 
and the stated prayets of the ciiurch, to 
which, as it appCats fVom the New Tes- 
tuntent, both he, and his disciple? con¬ 
formed. But the Jcwisfi doctors had 
used to draw up a fom of private pi-ayer 
for themselves and for their disciples; 
and- John the Baptist, as St. Luke occa- 
sionaDy informs u«, had given one to his 
fottowers; and conformably to'this cus¬ 
tom of- teachers, our Lord; at thfe request 
of his disciples, gave them this, to add to 
their petitions; for it is not to be sup¬ 
posed, tliat when they prayed to God, 
they idways condned themselves to the 
Lord's prayer; and indeed our Saviour 
afterwards - gave his disciples new di«’c- 
tions c<mcerning prayer, bidding them 
ask in his name. 

But' siacu our Lord ordered his disci- 
plefrto make use of this form of words, 
as these^npressions imply -, so therefore 
pray and,' oihen ye pray, say i and 
since ik itMu be concluded that they com¬ 
plied 'witif bis precept, and repented this 
prayeioat eertmn' times, the silence of the 
scriptores being no pixmf to the contrary: 
and since 4lia church hath mhdf use of it 
Iromvery antivnt times; and since this 
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pr^er is most excellent, .as every chris- 
tfau inqsit acknowledge; upon thesjC ac¬ 
counts, and for the sake of hint, who 
gave it, it becomas us.to insert it in our 
more suleiftn addresses, and'alsp> to'ac¬ 
count it a pattern and .,modc^ for all ottr 
prayers, to ask for such things ^ are con¬ 
tained in it, and to make no 'petitions 
which are not consistent witK it. . ^ 

Some persons, who haVc b^:h fond h( 
estemporary prayers, have, carried' fheir 
aversion from stated forms' so far aa to 
slight even the Lord's praCjVr, gnd to 
shun the. use of it. They hayc objected 
to U3, the repetition of it ih.piir liturgy; 
a repetition which, to sdy thc plain truth, 
is too frequent, , But that was "not the 
fault of the com'pllers of tjlic liturgy; it 
is to be Scribed to diir joining togeriier 
different services, 'which' vvore originally 
intended to be used at different times, or 
hours. 

I’he fiord’s jirayc r begins with ' hn 
address to God, as to our' heavcftly 
I-'athcr; and with three petitions, or rather 
pious wislics, that his name may ho lia!- 
lowed, that his kingdom nut|'come, and 
that his will may be done on earth as iti> 
in heiivi-n. 

God is- called Father, as he is our 
crealor, and thereby the Father of all 
things in tlic universe, particulurl3' of all 
intellectual beings, and of all men. Their 
Father he is, both because he made iheih, 
and because they in soiiie measure re¬ 
semble him. He is also Father, us he is 
file preserver of air, upholding and sup¬ 
porting them by his power and provi¬ 
dence. Ife is also dur Father, in a mor* 
exccHcnt sense, by vocation and adoption, 
haring called us to him by Jesus Chpst, 
til rough faith in whom we become'chil¬ 
dren of God, and are his family on 
earth, as the angels arc his fam'ily in 
heaven. ' 

By calling God,; Faflier, we arc re¬ 
minded of his paternal readiness to hear 
our reasonable requests, to grant us the 
things wliich arc good, though we may not, 
have a right apprehension of tbcih, and 
to withhold from us the things which ar« 
hurtful, if by mistake we should wish 
for them. Not only, if we‘ask -*^*f 
bread, ho will not give ns."''’^4a .^ 
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l)y calling him Father, we are remiltch 
ed ol' that rcvei-encc for him, that fear of 
offending him, that desire of pleasing him, 
that zeal for his honour, that endeavour 
to resemble him, and that submission to 
his dispensations, which, as his children, 
we ought to entertain. 

By calling him our Father, that is, our 
common parent, we Icarp wW atfection 
we ought to bear to our brethren, tliat is, 
to all men, who, as well as we, arc his 
children by creation or adoption. 

It is added, who art m heux ea; an 
appellation of God frequently used hjf the 
Jews. Not M if Goo were there tmly, 
or so paiticulaHy there, as not to be 
cqufdly every where in essence, in power, 
and in knowledge; but because his pre¬ 
sence there is more gloriously manifested. 
By the same expression is also signided 
in scripture bis perfect knowledge of 
every thing, his excellent majesty, his 
supreme, irrcsiitiblu power, and his do¬ 
minion over all. 

Thus these first words, which arc a 
preface to the prayer, are proper to pro¬ 
duce in us^orihy notions of Gmi, ami 
to raise uur*hopc and reliance, uur vene¬ 
ration and love. 

By the name of (iod, whiqh wc wish 
may be hallowed, is meant the divine 
majesty, God himself, as lie is known 
to us by his perfections. Wc may be 
•aid to hdlow the name of God, that is, 
to sancti^ or to glorify God, when wc 
cutertain in our hearts a right opinion of 
him, particularly of hU moral perfec¬ 
tions, as they are called, that is, of his 
perfect goodness, and justice, and pu¬ 
rity, and mercy; and have a lively and 
lasting sense of them upon our minds, 
which produces a suitable behaviour to¬ 
wards him. 

Wc sanctify him, when wc ticclure 
ihis our belief, and uduwjyledgc these 
perfSectioiis of Gad b^ speaking of him 
upon all proper occasions in such a man¬ 
ner as becomes us, and by oiicring up 
prayers and praises to him. We sanc¬ 
tify him, when our actions correspond 
with such thoughts and such expressions, 
and we obediently keep his command¬ 
ments. 

. kingdom of God may be taken in 
•senses: 

' <te and general domh 
?rsc, which was cre¬ 


at'd for his pleasure, which is piesecred 
by his providence, and which depend* 
updp him for Us continuance. 

This cannot be the kingdom of .Qo 4 
mentioned ip the Lord’^ prayer^, .the 
coming of which we should, 
it hath been present, from the beginning, 
ill all times and in ^1 places, and caniwd 
be enlarged or djmini^ed by the b^hfy 
viour of any of his creatures. We cfuir 
not therefore pray or wish for Us coming: 
wc can indeed and we ought to rnoice 
that it is always present, that t^ Lord 
reigneth, and that his kingdoni is ovep 
all, and that wo arc not exposed to thp 
cruel tyranny of chnpco or fate, or pf 
imperfi^ and wicked brings, bqt that all 
things are governed by an almighty and 
most gracious God. 

Secondly, the htogdom of God means 
his gotemment over rational creatures, 
to whom he gives laws, and who obey 
him, not by constraint, but freely ami 
by choice. This kingdom may be re¬ 
sisted, and is daily resisted, by evil spi- 
ritSf and by wtek^ ra.en> And as this 
kingdom may be opposed, so it may be 
im reased, by the conversion o/ the dis¬ 
obedient from sin to righ^usness. 

As our Lord came into the worhl to 
destroy the works of the devil, aqd to 
promote vittHo and obedience to God, ' 
the religion of Christ and the state of the 
gospel is in the scripture frequently called 
the kingdom of God; and this is what is 
chiefiy meant by it in the Lord's prayer. 
By praying, (herefora, that God’s king¬ 
dom may come, we express a desire that 
the gospel of Christ may spread and pre¬ 
vail over the world, may be cvery-w;herr 
embraced and practised. 

'rhinlly, the kingdom of ^Gqd in a 
more eminent and proper sense means 
that state to come, when sin and death 
shall be abolished, and the saints shall 
reign with in glory and happiness 
tor ever; that kingdom which they shall 
inherit who are subjects to the present 
kingdom of Christ, and obey his laws. 
The kingdom of God in the .New Tes¬ 
tament usually means both these king¬ 
doms, for they are in some manner one 
and the same kingdom, and an entrance 
and continuance in the first leads us to 
an inheritance ip the latter. 

By praying then that God's kin^om 
may come, we pray also aiid wisk for 
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tliiit ’huippy time iwUcn vre shall have no 
more to ao with this vain and wicked 
world; whdi the glorious kihgdoin of 
God shall coitiv; new heavens and a new 
caitliv’ 'the seat cf everlaatitig peace and 
tightabusness. 

By'tfac will bf <Jod is not meant what 
lie purposes and resolves to do; %r that 
he Wil) do in heaven and on ekrth, whe- 
ihh- his creatures approve of it or no. 
But the wilt of God, in this placc^ineaos 
bis desire of being obeyed by rational 
and* ftee beings, in whose power he 
leaves it to*’c6m]^y or not. This will of 
God is done in heaven by the htily an^ls, 
who ^ his ministers to do his pleasure, 
and who perform their duty to him rea¬ 
dily and cheedully. \Vh«i we pray 
therefore that God's will ftiay be done on 
earth as it is in hedveo, wc wish that ail 
men, imitating the blessed spii-its above, 
inay sincerely and carefully serve their 
Creator. 

It is tb be observed, that in the Ixird's 
prayer we in the first place wish tliat the 
name of God may be hallowed, that his 
kingdom may come, and that his will 
may be done on earth as it is in heaven ; 
in ^1 which there is nothing that relates 
directly, immediately; and particularly to 
our own persons. Hereby wc aix* taught 
each of ns to know and acknon ledge our¬ 
selves to be what we arc, a small and in¬ 
considerable part of the creation; to 
place things in their true order, and to 
regulate our desires according to the dic¬ 
tates of reason. The honixir and glory 
of Almighty God, who is the (’reator, 
Fatlicr, and Preserver of all, is to bo 
preferred to every thing else; therefore 
it is to be first sought and desired by us: 
the obedisiit behaviour of all his crea¬ 
tures, by wliich his lionour is promoted 
and their happiness is secured and in¬ 
creased, stands next; and our own in¬ 
terest, tJiough it bn included in the goo<l 
of the whole, of which wc are a part, is 
not yet distinctly mentioned. But after 
wc^have, prayed that Gotl may be ho- 
noured-by the ohodiettce of all his crea¬ 
tures, we are permitted to offer up some 
petitions - relating more immediately to 
oursclv^, though not to ounrelves alone; 
and are, that God would'give us 
our daily bread, that he Would forgive 
trt our trespasses, that ha would oot lead 
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US ittfo tempt^loh; and that he would 
deliver us c’til. 

By bread is meant, not what disorderly 
fancy, and foolish custom, and pride, 
and luxuiy; ahd vanity may have made 
in a manner necessary to maw of us;- 
but those things which are really ^neces¬ 
sary for the support of huittan nature, 
those good things of this life, which 
God created for our use, -and tb be re¬ 
ceived with thanksgiving, those things 
which our heavenly Father Know^^'tb 
be needful for us, and whieh he hath 
promised to them vVhoseek first‘foe king¬ 
dom of God ahd tho righteousness there¬ 
of. 'I'his is the bread which- We are per¬ 
mitted to ask of God, and we must ask 
that he would give it us this day, iJr 
day by day, that is, not all at oncc suCb 
a quantify of things neecssaty as-may 
last us our whole Ufo, not treasures laid 
up for many years, but a constant and mo¬ 
derate provision draitoat to us in prd- 
portiuii to our exigencies, and sufiicient 
to supply our necessities during this life. 

This is a petition wbieii it bi'lioves us 
to put up constantly to Go^, how flou¬ 
rishing soever our circumstances may 
be, remembering the fickie slate of 
worldly things, and the folly of placing 
our confidcJice in any creature, and the 
insufficiency of abundance, and jwwor, 
and friends, and iieaith, and diligence, 
and prudiwe, mid the brightest abilities, 
without God’s blessing, which is pro¬ 
mised to those, who, whilst they are ho¬ 
nestly industrious in their callings, rely 
entirely upon his paternal cate and sup¬ 
port. 

'I’he general sense then of the petition 
is plain; but the words, daily bread, are 
not so clear, and perhaps might l>c hotter 
rendered, lo-inorrow's btoad ; Give us 
this day bread for the morrow. TJiis 
may, at fiilt sight, seem to contradict 
the preceptor our Saviour, wherein be 
bids us take no care for the morrow. 
But, first, (he care wliidlr he condetuns, 
is ail an.\ious care, accompanied with a 
distrust of Providence; secondly,-peti¬ 
tions, of their own nature, look forwards, 
and arc for something to come; and 
thirdly, we only ask for bread from this 
day to the morrow, that is, bread'fog. 
four and twenty hours, which is in realt^ 
onlytone day’s bread. 

Qq 5 
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By praying that God would forgive us 
our trespassi's, we are reminded that- we 
all of us oft'end him more or less, and in 
many tlilnijs fall short of our diUy; that 
yet wc arc sinners by our own fault, and 
must not charge our transgressions upon 
a fatal necessity, or a natural impossi¬ 
bility of doing better; that thcrofoie our 
, sins jnsiU' deserve punishnieatj unless 
God Lrt' pleast d mercifully to remit tliat 
punishment; that he is ]tln«’aMe and 
ready to be appeased upon our repc-nt- 
ance; that wc should daily desire his 
forgiveness; that our devotions should bc 
founded on humility ; and that uiicn wc 
pray to God for spiritual or temporal 
blc^isiugs, wj' might at the same time to 
have a doe sense of our own unworthi- 
Dcss, and meekly to acknowledge it. 

Our Lonl hath also taught us not to 
export forgiveness, unk-js we forgive those, 
who trespass again.s? us; and this lie hath 
repeated several times, Ic-xt we d'.ould 
deceive ourselves in a pe-int .vo imi'orl- 
ant. He obliges us to arrirm before God, 
who knoweth our hearts, that we are in 
chaiity witij all men, as often as we ask 
mercy from him.; so that if we are not in 
tlii.s temper, we ar*’ iciliu-ed to tise h ud 
necessity and condition either of not ot- 
iVringup our prayens to (iod, or of iiuli- 
reedy asking him to pniiisli us. 

We muvt torgi\o ihovo who trespass 
•Tgainst u“. And if wo really forgive 
them, we nni»l be Ine from designs and 
dc.sires of revenging onrst'lves upon them ; 
wc must wish that lliey may repent and 
return to a iM'tter mind; we must be 
ready to do tlu-m siu'li good ofHees as 
humanity and charity rtajuire, howstHW, r 
they be disj/OM-d towards us; anil we 
must shew thira ‘■till more favour, if they 
Jiiimhly own fheii fanU, and amend, and 
seek to be roeonei't-d. 

Great is thfteneour.igejnciilt which our 
Lord hath givni ns to practise this pa¬ 
tient and compa'.^ioaate virtue, JJ yc 
forgive men, says he, tlnir trespasses, 
vow hcavenii/ J'at/irr x.tH also forgive 
yoiK 'i’his pj’o.Miiso, however, is not to 
be so extensively understood, as if this 
act of obedience aJimc could sycure to us 
the favour of God. though we sl'.oulil 
Uneglect the rest of our ditty. Thus much 
indeed may he justly hoped and fairly 
coneiuded, tl.at ht who buth reocived 


considcmble injuries, and from hjs-heart 
forgives them, will poobahly by the gotod 
disposition of his own mind, and by the 
blessing and assistance of Go<l, perform 
whatsoever is necessary to his impiiovc- 
ment and salvation. 

Th^iiext peliiion ili, that God-would 
not letra us into temptation ; in whicli if 
we attend to the bare sound, and reflect 
not upon the sense of it, wc may fall into 
unworthy notions of God's providence* 

It is often said upon this subject, that 
temptations are of ta'o sorts ; fii-st, trials 
of our ohedienee, inti'nded fdl' our bene- 
lit; secondly, enticements to sin, which 
seduce us from our duty. But this scetut 
not to set the matter in a true light; the 
distinction is scarcely just. .Ml tempta¬ 
tions arc of the same sort : they arc dif¬ 
ficulties which arise in ceilain circum¬ 
stances and situations, wlien rea'jon and 
duty require one thing, and inclination 
and passion .suggest aiiotlu'r. As to the 
event indeed, sometimes the man over¬ 
comes the temptation, and sometimes tlie 
temptation overcomes the man, 

Coiici’ining this c.\pvTssion, Lead vs 
not into tempfaiion, it is to beobserveil, 
that to be led into temptation, and to 
enter into temptation, in the language of 
the scripturos, signify to be overcome by 
it. When therefore wo pray to GihI that 
he would not load us itito temptation, we 
desire that he would not place us in or- 
cumstahees, wherein wc shall bo ovei’Come 
by the temptation. 

But as this may seem to make God 
the aiuhur and the cause of our sins, it 
must be always rememberiHl that ho can¬ 
not lead us into temptation by putting 
evil inclinations iu us, or by inciting oi 
etiticing us to sin, or by layit)|t us flndci 
a necessity of committing it, or by giving 
evil spiiit.s any power over our w'ill. 
het no mart i*y, -"hen he is tempted, 1 
am hmplcd of Ood; for (rod cannot hr 
tempted Viith evil, Tieither tempteth he. 
any man. But in the language of the 
sciipturc, whatsoever God permits to be 
done, or to come to paSs, that he i.s 
sometimes said to do. He may then, ac- 
cortling to this way of speech, be said to 
lead us into temptation, when, because 
wc have abused his long suflering and 
his kind offers of assistance, or because 
wc rashly seek danger through prciump- 
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tion and self-conceit, or because our 
bcarts are dead lo thinvs spiritual, he 
ioaves \is U> ourselves, and withdraws that 
assistaoce vSiicli he would Save conti¬ 
nued to us, if we had asked him fot it 
in a cUic inaiuicr, ^nd done our part in 
working out our salvatiou. Wl»^‘n such 
is.our case, juid w'c have forced God to 
forsake us, wc shall as surely be over- 
■come by temptation, as if God himself 
had Irtl us into it, and subjected u.s to 
its influence, ’rherefore when we pray 
that G'od jvould not lead tis into ttonpta- 
tion, wc wscech liim that he would not 
eufter us, for the punishment of our sins, 
to Ix' deprived of liis aid, and to fall into 
circumstances which will prove de¬ 
structive to U.S. 

We pray that God would not lead u.s 
into temptation: we pray also rliat he 
vfouhl deliver us from evil, that is, from 
the evil of sin, which i.s the consciiuence 
of yielding to Umpfation: or, deliver vi> 
from ctii, may mean, deliver us from tlie 
evil-one, from Satan. As the holy Spirit 
of God is ever willing to succour those 
who do.sirc to be led by him, and to do 
the wii! of God, and as the angels are 
sent to minister to the, righteous, and de¬ 
light in the employment; so the scripture 
represents tlie evil-one. as no less indus¬ 
trious to tempt, ami to eutiee men ly 
sin. However, all that Satan can do is 
only to tempt; he hath no power ovi r 
our persons or our wills, nor can his al- 
lureiur-Hts Jiuil, unless we by our own 
choice yield to them ; so that the trea¬ 
chery of our own corrupt hearts is more 
dangerous than he, or any enemy from 
without. 

The Lord's IVayer is closed witJj an 
acknowlellgment of God, tliat Jiis i« tlie 
kingdom and the power and the glory 
for ever and ever. 

'J’his doxoJogy, or prai'sc given to God, 
is not to l)e tbund in St. Luke’s gospel, 
and it scums not to have been originally 
in the Ijord’s Prayer, as given us by St. 
Matthew. Ic is left out in our conmioii 
prayer-book, in sonic places of the morn¬ 
ing .and evening services. It was used 
in th« primitive church, and in ancient 
times, in tlicir liturgy, when the Lord’s 
was .repated, and at the conclu¬ 
sion of it, and thence it cunic to be an¬ 
nexed to Jt afterwards. ]lo\vc\er, as 


it is entirely agrecaWc to the holy scrip¬ 
tures, both in words a^d in sense, vr.c 
need not scruple to make use of it. It 
may be thus applied to tlic lorcgoing 
words: 

We pray, O Cod, thfit thy-,kingdom 
may come, that thy name may 'jc hal¬ 
lowed, and that thy will may be done on 
earth ; for thine is tlie kingdoht, to thee 
belongeth dominion, and it is the ilidi.s- 
peiisablc duty of all men to honour fhts*, 
and their happiness consists hi obeying 
thy holy laws. Wc pray to thee for daily 
bread, for the ncces.saries of life, for;,, 
temporal blessings to be derived from thee 
the fountain of good, for the remiasioii 
of .sins through tliy mercy, and for piv- 
servatioii from them for the time to come, 
through thy mighty protection ; lor thine 
is the power thus to sujiply our wants, 
and to keep us from all evil, and to par¬ 
don oflences. I'or all these things we. 
pray to thee; for il'ue do thus our duly 
to ihec i)y Indlowinglhy name, and own¬ 
ing thy kingdom, and acting according 
to thy will, mid if ilion vouchsal'e to p?u- 
doii and protect us, thine will be tluf 
glory I'or ever and eicr. Amen. 
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Oil Industry. 

‘2 Thes. iii. 8, .9. 

Noitlicr (lid we cat any mnii's bread for i 30 u,;!it ; 
but wroutrht witli labuiir and trouble iii^ht 
and day, tluit we iiiiglit not be cliareoabte to 
any ol you: ii.jt breause we liav« no; power, 
bill to iii.ikc ourselves au example ui:io you 
to follow, 

St. I’iiul ^ound it expedient on many 
uecounts to recommencl indu-trv in their 
worldly caUings to the first cliristian'(. 
'J'hey who in those time.s receiwd the 
gospel by their own free and deliberate 
ehoice, upon serious.examiu.ition, having 
.TiTived lirst to jears of discretion, w'ho 
were couviiiccd of its truth by the signs 
and wonders wrought to conifimi it, vgj^o 
had been bred in Jewish su])er.stition,^(b' 
in pagan itgiuirance, and wlio were thiw 
suddenly fcinovcd from darkness into 
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light, and from d<ivibt and dinid(*nci*‘int(> 
full. Jissuranfcc; they, I say, had tlu’sc 
considerebK; advantages (ax'!? us, that 
they usually felt a more lively sense of 
Ihe evidence and the importance of Chris¬ 
tianity, htui brighter examples of good¬ 
ness' amongst them for their imitation, 
we're more affected by the glorious pro- 
raisos of eternal happiness which were 
set before them, and looked with more 
indifferonco upon a World fmm which 
they had little to expect, besides scorn 
and reproach and malice and persecu¬ 
tion. 

But if their faith was accompanied 
■with grealcr degrees of fervour than arc 
commonly found amongst us, yet some 
inconveniences might arise even from that 
zeid. Piety, when it is not guided and 
governerl by prudence, may degenerate 
till at last ii hecr.mes wild extravagance. 
A contempt for ihi*' world, and for all 
its ronienjs, may be carrit d too fur ; and 
St. Paul seems to have feared lest some 
should run into this extreme, and neglect 
to provide for themsol-os and their fami¬ 
lies, ilirough a fanatical notioti that a 
Christian could have no UM.iure for such 
low occupations ; and lest others, influ¬ 
enced by laziness, or by worse motives, 
should imitate them in this supine ncgli- 
gi'nce. 

I'or the apostles, and they who like 
them were then appointed to preach the 
gospel, had seldom Uisure to lal^our in 
their worldly callings, and had a parti¬ 
cular assurance from Christ that he would 
provide for them. This might inish'ad 
otluT Christians U» rely indiscreetly on the 
divine I’rovitlence, and to think that these 
promises were equally rxt«'iided to them. 

'rhere s(enis besides to have been at 
that time a current opinion ilial the se¬ 
cond coming of Christ, and the end of all 
earthly things, was utband, which mig.ht 
have a bad efl'cet upon sonie injudiciouk 
persons; andpJhwlute Uximtich indolence 
and carelessness in worldly affairs. - 

Thte eminent liberality also' of thi^ first 
believers might jirove a temptation fd 
dishonest, sluggish, and insinceri* men 
(for such thv rl* hav e been in the church 
at all times) to indulge a lazy temper, 
Md to live at ilu* ex pence of those ciiris- 
tian societies into which they had entered 
themadves. 


Some of those heretics of the most an¬ 
cient times, who are recorded in cede- 
siastical history, u'crc in all probahUity 
induced by no other motive outwardly tw 
profi'ss Christianity, than by hopes of a 
share in the public collections ; and ac¬ 
cordingly. whensoever distress and per¬ 
secution arose, and they Itad a near pros- 
pi*ct of more danger than profit, they 
could easily secure themselves by desert¬ 
ing the church, and renouncing the 
faith. 

Thus, unless proper care ygictfi taken 
to prevent this evil, the church, instead 
of being a society of honest, frugal, and 
diligent persons, able to maintain them¬ 
selves and tliose. who vveie proper objects 
of their chanty, would iiavo become a 
more nest of drones. 

St. Paul, iheixForc, as a pious and a 
prudent teacher, recommended industry 
to the Christian world, not only by pre¬ 
cept, but by o.xnmple. 

lie. himself on more than one account 
had a claim to a maintenance from the 
public. 

As a preacher of the gospel and an 
apostle of Christ, he had n right by cus¬ 
tom, by equity, and by the, laws of God, 
to receive a subsistence from those whom 
he instructed, .as he proves in his first 
ICpistlc to the (^vriuthians. 

As he was the apostle of the gentiles, 
the care of many churches lay upon him, 
he had a much larger province than any 
i)f the apostles, he was obliged to labour 
more abundantly in the gospel thim they, 
and therefore less able to spare time in 
labouring for a maintenance. 

Add to this, that a small sum was suf¬ 
ficient f<ir one man, and for a man who 
desired npthing besides food and rai¬ 
ment. 

Vet he sometimes chose to wave even 
this jirivdege. / hare used, says he, 
nonu of these things, neither have J 
written these things, that it skotdd be 
so done unto me ; for it were better for 
me to die, than that any man should 
make my glorying void. 'He chose ra¬ 
ther to teed himself by his own toil and 
industry, by labouring night and day, be¬ 
cause he would not eat any man's bread 
for nought. I hare coveted, says he, no 
man's Stiver or gold, or appareL Yea, 
vou ffourselres know that these hands have 
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mtitittertd to mp nneaaitift, and to tAem 
that were .’oitk ok* I have shewed pou 
all thingSy how that so labouring ye ought 
to ntpport the weak. 

Such a person might boldlj and ear* 
ncsdy press the observance of^a duty 
which himself had so I'eraarkably fol* 
filled; and indeed he lays a great stress 
upon it, and represents it as more im¬ 
portant than some usually imagine it to 
be. If any one should neglect to pro- 
‘ vide for his own family, we should per- 
htps call him a careless, an indolent, 
an imprudent man: but St. Paul says. 
If any provide not for his owny and 
specially for those of his own household, 
he hath denied the faithy and is worse 
than an infidel. 

Study, says he, to ic quiet, and to do 
your own business, and to work with your 
own hands, as we cotnmunded you. 

And again ; IFhcn we were with you, 
this we commanded you, that f any 
would not work, neither should he eat. 

Again*; l,ei him that stole, steal m 
more; but rather let him labour, u cirA- 
ing xiith his hands, that he may have to 
give to him that ncedeth. 

And in the text; Neither did we cat 
any man’s bread for nought; but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any 
of you : mt because we have not the 
power, but to make ourselves an example 
unto you to follow vs. 

We may consider this example of Sf. 
Paul as a precept, first of industry in our 
worldly cnilings ; secondly of industry in 
our religious concerns. Eiu'h of these 
duiiea 1 shall now endeavour to recoin* 
mend, beginning with industry in our 
worldly callings. 

1 . If we ho|>e to acquire what is ne¬ 
cessary for our subsistence, to preserve it 
vvlien wc possess it, to provide for those 
who depend upon us, and to avoid gross 
and scandalous ignorance, labour of the 
body, or of the mind, or of both, must 
be undergone. I shall not endeavour to 
prove the truth of this assartion: it is 
generally .known and acknowledged; and 
feitr have demod it. We read in ancient 
history of a sect of chiisdans, who from 
those words of our Lord, Labour not far 
the meat that parishetk, concluded that 
they ought not to do any woiic to 


their btjead. We may suppose that this 
sect did not last long, that these slu^rds 
were soon starved out of the wo^, or 
mtlier that cold and hunger sharpened 
their wits, and taught them to be better 
interpreters of scripture, it may seeib 
strange, and hardly credible to some per¬ 
sons, that there should have arisen suth a 
sect as this: but daily and woful exp*, 
ricnce shews us that there is nothing so ' 
strange, nothing so senseless, Which some 
men will not throw out, and which otiicrs 
will not swallow. , 

Industry in our woridly callings is ne¬ 
cessary, b^ausc k is impossible to nqglect 
it and to be obedient servants of God, as 
it may appear several ways. 

Naked came wc into this world, and 
destitute of all thipgs which support and 
preserve life; naked also as to our minds, 
which iit first arc a mera blank, and have 
no knowledge. But the soul and the 
body an* made and designed by tlioir 
(.’fcator, the oih; to improve in under¬ 
standing, the other to increase in strength, 
and to be employed by the soul in amiyi- 
ner which may conduce to the weltiirc <»f 
both, 'ilius Uod by the voice of nature 
tcacheth us that he designed us to In* im¬ 
provable and industrious being.*!. 

'i'o the.se deductions of reason the scrip¬ 
tures agree in many places. 'I'hcy tell 
us that God put the first man into tiie 
garden of Eden, to cultivate and ciubel- 
lish it. Afterwards, upon his transgre.s- 
sion, it was told him that his work sliou Id 
be increased, and that in the sweat of his 
face he shouht cat his bread. Great 
travel is created for every man, says the 
author of Ecclesiasticus, and a heavy yoke 
is upon the sons of Adam, from the day 
that they go out of their mother's womb, 
till the day that they return to the mother 
of all things. This is very true; and yet 
so many advantages botli to body and 
mind arise from labour, that it may ba 
made a question whether the toil which 
God enjoined to Adam after his fall, and 
to his posterity, was a punishment or a 
fovour. Certain it ft that labour, if it 
wf» broo^t into the world by traasjpes- 
sion, is one of the best preservative# 
against it; if it was the child of sin, it i« 
the parent of virtue. ^ 

Again; God who hath made us inca¬ 
pable of subsisting by ourselves, and ob- 
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ligcfl to our follow creatures in t>art, for 
tlic things which wc possess, teaches us 
by the voice of reason that we also in 
return ou^ht to promote the welfare of 
ethers. liWore we come to yeai-s of dis¬ 
cretion, we have contracted a debt of 
gratitude, to fliose who have educated us, 
and to Uiu nation to which we bedong. 
"We cannot refuse to discliarge it without 
great injustice, nor can we discharge it 
witlioul industry in our callings, 

The gospel strictly commands us to do 
,goud, to assist, to instruct, to direct, and 
to relie\e. It commands us therefore 
what the idle person hath neither power 
ngr inclination to |>t'rform. Laziness is 
always attended with ignorairce, and 
usually piuduees poverty; and it is not 
to be expected that lie wlio is so negligent 
of hit own body and mind, .should be 
serviceable to uthejrs, and should love his 
neighbour more than himself. 

Adi! to this, that in general whosoever 
is slothful in business, in his worldly con- 
ce.rns, will probably be a shitlit'ul Chris¬ 
tian too ; for the same temper which dis¬ 
poses to the one, disposes to the other; 
and the same dilficulties which deter a 
man from labouring to live creditably, 
will discourage him from striving to live 
religiously. It is the nature of idlciK'ss 
to hate to take pains, and of gocKlness to 
be active ; and tlu'reCnre tliere is little 
reason to hope tliat they .siiould meet and 
dwell together. 

Idleness is the parent of vice. lie 
who hath some end, some innocent and 
honest end to pursue, and is constantly 
busy in contriving and executing what 
tends to it, and hath ticcustompd himself 
not only to labour but to delight in his 
calling, keeps beyond the. reach of many 
temptations, or if they find him out, will 
ofU'n «end them away, because he is not 
at leisure ; but numberless are the tcnip- 
tations to which the sluggard iscxpo.s<<!, 
and by which h^is continually assaulted. 

IJis under^nding is furnished with 
nothing good and useful, it pursues no¬ 
thing steadily,'it hath contracted an per- 
sion from serious study and meditation : 
his imagination will therefore be rest¬ 
less, and rove jn quest of one folly or 
other, for entertainment; for the soul is 
busy whether wc will or no, it cannot 
cease, from thought, design, and action. 


of one sort or utlier, either useful w,Crj^ 
vojous, citlier good or liad ; and when it 
is not direrted to .that which is profitable, 
and tied down to some particular wdRi, 
will grow wicked for want of employ¬ 
ment. A vacant mind is a proper habi¬ 
tation fo? a devil: it is the housv', which 
lie cometh and findeth empty; then goetli 
he and tuketh with himself seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself, and 
tliey enter in aiul dwell there. 

An idle person usually loathshis own 
company, iV>r which indeed he i.s not 
much to be blamed. lie cannot endure 
to converse with himself or with his bet¬ 
ters. 'i'his drives him to contrart uii- 
prolituide friendships, or rather acqimint- 
ance.s, for seldom is there friendship 
wheri“ there is no virtue. He .seeks out 
tliosc who are like himself, and whose 
time is n burden to them : he becomes a 
companion of mean and dcbaucheil per¬ 
sons; their bud qualities he soon imi¬ 
tates, and makes no small progress in 
V icc, wliich is the only thing that he is 
disposed t«j learn. 

All idle person, unless favoured by an 
extraordinary concurrence of -circum¬ 
stance'!, tails irito want, and thence into 
wickedness; for he who through la/iness 
becomes poor, is usually preparwl lor any 
mischief. Wlien he is reduced to str;iit.«, 
then follows, What shall 1 do ? I cannot 
dig; to beg I am ashamed. But nature 
craves, and his w.iifis are importunate : 
soinetliing he must do, and it must be 
soniethmg whicli is not laborious, ami 
only requires lying, or forswearing, or 
cheating, or robliing, or some other vice. 

'I'h us it appears that industry in our 
worldly uffaii> is a duty which God re¬ 
quires from U!;,. that there is a closer con¬ 
nection between it and religion than we. 
usually imagine, that it is impossible to 
live an idle life tnd a good life, and tliat 
he is really serving God, who is busy in 
hi.s culling. 

Another motive to djli<i^nce and in¬ 
dustry is, that of all bad dispt'sitioiis 
laziness is perhaps the most deceitful, and 
the most vexatious, and that in all honest 
labour tlicre is much satisfaction. The 
love of case and pleasure produces idle¬ 
ness; yet such is the nature of things, 
tliat idleness pniduceth neither case .nor 
pleasure, but th<^ ipyersc. A4 tqcn va- 
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Uic tUc conveniences of life: the idle 
person takes tlic surest way to penury. 

t men love respect and- reputation: 

idle person is ever contemptible, be' 
cause he is ever unset'viccaljle and ig- 
nurantj an useless burden of tbc earth, 
salt that hath lost its savour, IR for no¬ 
thing else than to be cast out and trodden 
under foot. All wish to have faithful 
friends upon whose gootl ollices they 
may depend: the idle person very seldom 
tiixis such, and if he has them, he often 
loses them, because he hath no amiable 
qualilits which may recommend him to 
them, and secure their esteem. Ail de¬ 
sire jieacc at home, and the love of ihcue 
to whom they arc nearly related ; the 
idle person takes no care of his family, 
an<l can expect no afl'ccliori there. All 
would unbend their minds sometimes, 
and rest a little fi;oiii their labours ; but 
llic luzy persioii, who would perpetually 
amuse himself, is disappointed in that 
aKo, and tired autl clo3ed even with liis 
diversiojis; for pleasure is no pleasure 
when it becomes the sole employment, 
and must be interrupted often and long 
by serious afl'aiis, to bi'come acceptable 
and entertaining. 

The desire of the sluggard killeth him. 
lie liatliNl esires as strong as the most ac’- 
li\c and industrious ever feel, and indeetl 
stronger, bocaust* he follows no business, 
<111 attention to which would drive out of 
his mind vain and foolish wishes. He 
d< sires wealth and pleasure, and honour 
and power, and the favour and esteem of 
the, world. He desires that these things 
would come and seek him out, and odor 
themselves to him, without any endea¬ 
vour exerted on his jiart to oliiainthem; 
and these desires are usually disappoint¬ 
ed, and leave him to the ve.xatifm which 
ai’iscs from inconsistem iilVeclions. Then 
follow dissatisfaction, dislike of his con¬ 
dition, rn\y ami hatred of those vvlio 
surpass him in good quablies, and are in 
liigli esteem, of thosi' whose labours are 
recompensed with success, and of those 
who, tlgscji vcdlj or undeservedly, possess 
the things which he covets. 

I’licse arc vexations from which in¬ 
dustry in uur callings will secure us. It 
hath a tendency to preserve health of 
body and serenity of mind : it repays us 
with .something tbatisgiateful and useful. 


In all pipdent labour of the hands or th« 
head ^mc acquisition is made; we mam- * 
tain ourselves, and are not burthensorae 
to others; we get skill, dexterity, and 
experience, and so learn to do our wor|( 
with less toil and trouble p we improve 
our understanding, and find out trutha 
which more than reward, the pains of 
seeking them. 

Uy indu.stry we obtain credit and re% 
pulalion. Kvory one is willing tb eii)- 
ploy a tliligent person, and whatsoever 
his condition bo, he cannot be con^ 
teinptible. 

liy industry wc shut out many iinpla* 
cable enemies to our repose, many firct- 
ting desires, and sorrowful rellectionj, 
and turbulent passidhs, and violent temp¬ 
tations. ' ■ 

By industry we become beneficial to 
others, able to assist ouc friends, to reliev* 
the poor, to instruct the ignorant, and to 
provide more es])ociaUy lor those whom 
God hath coinniiUcd to out care. 

Thus much eoncapung industry in our 
worldly callings. 

II. Let us now pass on to diligence in 
religious atiair'i, in working out our sal¬ 
vation, to which w'C have tlie must press¬ 
ing motives. 

The shortness and uncertainty of lif« 
warns us not to neglect it ; for since upon 
our pre-sent behaviour depends our future 
state; since tlie days of nisui arc few, few 
according to the course of nature, and 
often made fewer -by a thousand unfore¬ 
seen accid<>nts, it bc-hoves us to lose no 
time, but to set about our duty instantly, 
to-day whilst it is called to-day. 

I'lio. reward set belbrc us excites us to 
it. We think it reasonable to labour for 
conveniences whicli are temporal, tli.it 
is, uncertain and transitory ; and this in¬ 
dustry is commendable. Much more, 
sliould we exert our utmost care and di¬ 
ligence in securing to oui'sclves the un- 
cli.uigcable fi, ‘ or of G.od, the siK-ioty of 
.vuints and aty is, and an endh^s happi¬ 
ness which S' .ill be mi.xed with no sor¬ 
rows and <lisap[ibintnients. 

Gratitude moves us to it; to serve him, 
with all our power who hath done 
much for us, with whose benefits wc arc 
enclosed and surrounded, which way ever 
we cast our eyes and our thoughts. 

The punishment allotted to ih« idle 
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and wickrd servant calls us to it, to think 
no labour too great by which tve may 
avoid the wrath to come. Infamy and 
reproach, and want and dependence ap¬ 
pear in teniblc lorins to us, and to 
escape them wo are willing, if we have 
any spirit, to labour inc«'ssantly, and 
to submit to the hardest toil. Fools and 
blind, if we perceive not that these arc 
nothing, compared to the woo which mast 
be the future portion of those who will 
uot serve God here in this state of pro¬ 
bation. 

Our present interest invites us to it, to 
be most industrious in pui'suing the wel¬ 
fare of our soul, which will procure us 
peace of mind, and the blessing of God 
even .upon our woftdly undertakings ; 
whilst c neglect of our duty to him will 
be attended with fear and remorse, and 
give Us an uneasiness which outward 
oircam.stances, however flourishing, will 
not be able to compose, 

.Such motives wc have to religious in¬ 
dustry. Every Christian will certainly 
alloiv them to have sufficient weight and 
force, and acknowledge that eternal life 
is desirable, and thiit it is an indispensa¬ 
ble duty to serve God, But the illusion 
is this: We- are piclincd to think this 
duty so easy to be jicrforniod, that a very 
little diligence and caution will be suf¬ 
ficient. 

Let Us then consider what kind of ex¬ 
pressions the sacretl writers use, when 
they speak of our Christian duty. They 
exhort us to be rich and fruitful m every 
good work, to be ready to every good 
work, to be l^lous of good works, to 
abound always in the work of th« Lord, 
to pursue and work gr>od towards atf 
men. to exercise ourselves in godliness, 
and in the labour of charity, to work out 
oar salvation with fear and trembling, to 
give diligence to make our calling and 
election sure, to continue patiently in 
U’ell-doing, to ^tl that we may obtain a 
prize, and to pfess towards the ihark, 
to watch cont^ually and be upoH our 
guard, to giw' an diligence to add one 

r ' tue to another, to aralk circumspectly, 
watch incessantly, to prayer, to gird 
Up the loins .of our mitid, to strive that 
ire may enter in at the strait ggte, tr>' 
wrestle against principalities and powers, 
fake the kingdom of heaven by vio¬ 


lence, to fight that we may receive a 
crown, and to war a good war&re, and 
to endure hardship as faithful soldier^|tf 
.Tesus Christ. * 

Thus the Scriptures tell us plainly, 
that without some labour we caimot be 
good. The difficulties with which the 
first Christians struggled were many and 
great; and difficulties of one kind or 
other will ever he arising. Wc arc as¬ 
saulted by importunate temptations ; we 
often feel a propensity to go aside from 
our duty, and we are surrounded with 
bad o.\amplcs, with multitudes who pur¬ 
sue their own destruction. When we 
reflect upon these things, we may per¬ 
haps he led into the other extreme, and 
.suspect that the ways of righteousness 
must needs be disagreeable, and that the 
passage through them is tedious and pain¬ 
ful. 

But the Scriptures say that the ways 
of religion are ways of pleasantness; and 
the word of God is true, and consistent 
xvith itsilf. That obedience is a labour, 
and that it is a idcasua*. are equally cer¬ 
tain. That these things are reconcilable 
will appear, if wc consider that hi all 
honourable and proliti.l'I ' ■ n.-tdoMnents, 
in all arts, in all studie-, i'. - !ii^>' aiings 
are difficult, and the ditticulue^ i ;'M be 
mastered by obstinate apphc iii •(■<. i>ut 
many things contribute to lesM"' I'. ’se 
difficulties daily, or to make fte h’SS 
.<ensiblc of tliem; as, a sprightly res' iu- 
tion, present profit, the hope of still 
greater advantages, experience and prac¬ 
tice, and long custom, which is a second 
nature. Thus some, whom jdlt; by¬ 
standers judge to load a wretched and la¬ 
borious life, an really most contented 
and pleased with their condition; for it 
mkn IS jast as miserable a.s he thinks 
himself, and if he delights in industry, 
indu^ry to him is a div’ersion, and idle¬ 
ness is a toil. 

So also is it in our religious concerns. 
The duty of a Christian is n htborions 
thing, especially to tbeae who hdive bad 
dispositions to conquer, or particular dif¬ 
ficulties to encoaWer; but whuii we do 
aify thing good with labour, the labour 
passeth atvay, and the- good remains: 
tvhen sve do any thing etil wMi pleasure, 
the pleasure passeth away, and the avik 
remains; and then custom making 
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obedience habitual, an even tempi.'!*, pe^e 
of mind, and many oilu-r pri-seiit advan* 
springing from it, tht- hope not only 
of%sciipiiig fuuire c'.il, hut of obtaining 
everlasting liie, and the divine assistance 
vouchsafed ti» us as far as it is nciKhii), 
will by degrees make our inclinations 
join with out reason, ainl our duty be¬ 
come our dcli&ht. 


SKllMON XCIX. 

By Doctor Jortin, 

On Contentment. 
PniLtpe.iv.il. 

1 have learned in whatsoever state I am there- 
\sith to be conteat. 

Ip content ariseth Irom pleasure, aiul 
iliscuntent from pain, and if the mind be 
exposed uo receive impressions of plea¬ 
sure and pain from the things w'hich sur- 
n)und it, it seems to follow that content 
cannot be taught or learned, and that it 
depends not so much upon us, as upon 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 
But if there be ])lcasures which the mind 
cun secure to itself, and if God hath 
mode us capable of acquiring blessings 
which outward objects can neither give 
nor take away, the art of being contented 
may be learned, and this happy temper 
may be acquired. 

There are many reasons for which we 
ought to be contented, and there arc 
certain means, by the use of which w'e 
may learn to acquiesce in our condition, 
which I shall lay before you, after a few 
observations upon the nature of content- 
meint. 

1 . There is no occasion to say much 
in its praise, and to jxsrsuade men that it 
deserves to be sought, and that they will 
find their account in it. Every one is 
desirous of it, and agrees in setting a just 
value upon it, 

2. Some there are who possess all the 
necessaries of life, and want no extennd 
helps to happiness, and yet are not satis, 
tied, booausetheit desires are cxtravagiknt 
and boundless,. It would be a vatn at* 
tein|:^ to endeavour to tvaohuitcfa persons 


contentment, who have so many things 
to learn, an«l so many to unlearn, before 
they can Ivear reason epon this head. 

3. It is not necessary that be who is 
contented in his .state, should prefer that 
state to any other, or should never use 
any endeavours to mend his condition, 
A )X'rson may be contented, who has not 
some of the conveniences of life, and 
who is seeking to acquire them: but then 
he will not be uneasy without them, or 
atilicted and dejected if he should meet 
with disappointments in his pursuits. If, 
he can obtain them, they will be wel¬ 
come to him ; if he cannot, he will not 
be much disturbed about it. 

4. Contentment, even in a prosperous 
situattoo, is a commetidablc quality, yince 
it depends much upon goodness of heart, 
and a right temper of mind, and without 
them is not attainable in any condition: 
yet it must be confessed that when there 
is an affluence of all accommodations, it 
is no extraordinary accomplishment to 
be &atisfii>d; so that this virtue is better 
tried, and appears to more advantage 
when we are deprived of the things which 
are gciuiraliy valued, and might be in¬ 
nocently enjoyed. This is the content¬ 
ment on wJiich we propose to discourse. 
St. Paul says in the text, tliat he had' 
learned to be contented iq all states. 
And what state was hisp The liistory' of 
the Acts of the Apostles and^his own 
Epistles will inform ‘Us, that it was a 
state which to the greater part of ^n 
would be very unacccptaldc and my 
irksome, 

5 . Contentment, as it is-9virtue, may 
be said to belong chiefly to a condition 
which is not the easiest, nor yet the hard¬ 
est and most wretched. In sore calami¬ 
ties and extreme misery, there is another 
virtue very nearly related to contentment, 
which seems to take plaCu; namely, a 
patient resignation to the will of God, 
which hatli in it every,j^ing Uiat is to 
be found in contentment, except cheer- 
fulness. 

6 . Lastly, If every thing happens to 
us at present according to our desires, if 
God hath liberally poureil down upon Uf4| 
temporal blessings, if wc have irimid^, 
and Jteaith, and honour, and riches, and 
youth, yet we ^lonld study to acquire 
that most useful and ettcelieiitart of betiig^ 
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contented in every state, and of preserv¬ 
ing an even temper of mind under any 
change of circumstances; for we know 
not how soon we may have occasion to 
practise this virtue, and we may be al¬ 
most certain that such occasions will 
arise in the course of lite, and in a slate 
where nmhing is of fi fixed and jxsrma- 
nont nature. Friends may die, and 
friendships may be dissolved, health may 
be soon and suddenly and irreti'icvably 
lost, promises may be broken, and kind¬ 
nesses repaid with ingratitude, riches 
may make themselves wings, and take 
their flight, the favour of the world is 
uncertain, reputation is not always se¬ 
cured by innocence and desert, our best 
days^steal silently and insensibly away, 
and others less agreeable succeed them. 

I proceed now to offer some reasons 
for which we should be contented in our 
state, though it be exposed to incon¬ 
veniences. 

I. If we are uneasy, impatient, angry, 
vexed, envious, querulous, and di'jcctcd, 
because we have not this or that which 
we think suitable for us, we act most ab¬ 
surdly, we add to our misery, we altiict 
ourselves to no purpose, we arc oui- own 
enemies. If all sin be folly, if every bad 
disposition be irrational, diseonteiil is so in 
'a more einii^cnt manner. 

A greater stress should not be laid 
upon this argument than it will bear, 
and therefore we must acknowledge that, 
considered by itself, and not seconded 
by%ther motives, it will luiidly |u'ove 
strong enou^tocalm a dissatisfied mind. 

' And yet it 1|hh its use, which is this : 
Since- discontent is confcsscdl) u very 
troublesome evil, which makes our con¬ 
dition worse than it would I'lse be, the 
consideration of this should dispose us to 
use our utmost cndeAvours to overrxime 
it, and patiently to listen to those argu¬ 
ments which may convince us of .the 
wisdom and profitableness of the contrary 
temper. 

II. Another motive to contentedness 
may be drawn from observations made 
upon the state of mankind, upon the 
«viis and caiatnitics with which this world 
at all times abounds. We cannot enter¬ 
tain a more foolish hope than to expect 
to be distinguished by a constant course 
of happiness from that cloud (ff sufferers 


which surrounds us. W.c complain of 
our own hard lot, we repine at this or 
that ina>nv cnicncc, vvhilst there arc thou¬ 
sands, whose state is so far worse than 
ours, that they would think thepiselv^ 
liappy if they might exchange their con¬ 
dition for that which we think so iiMUp- 
portable. , We imagine, it may be, U|,at 
we Jjave many causes of discontent; we 
should look abroad a little, and see how 
it tares with the rest of mankind; and 
when we have done this, if we. return 
home again and enter into ourselves, and 
consider our condition, we shall find that 
perhaps it is not so bad as it might have 
been, and that there is nothing uncom¬ 
mon in it. 

This is an argument whjeh heathen 
authors have very frequently used, ami 
which they seem to have accounted one 
of the. best. But it may be thought liable 
to a few objections. 

First, it may be said that evils arc not 
the less felt by us because vve know that 
others also suffer ijicni; and that the con- 
sid(>ration of the calamities abounding in 
all times and places, of which every ono 
must cxp{*ct a share, is rather a motive 
to us to be willing to leave the vvorld, 
than to Ix' contented in it. 

The objection is not material. To say 
that our evils are nut alleviated from the 
consideration that they art; common to 
mankind, is to cavil, and to contradict 
matter of fact, and the testimony of mul¬ 
titudes. Anil to the observation tluit re- 
flectibns upon the troubles of life will ra¬ 
ther incline us to dislike the world than 
to be contented in it; to that it may be 
replied, a jnoderale contempt of the 
vvorld and contentment are not far 
asunder; repining sind discontent arise 
from a violent adection for rhiiigs liere 
below; and u coldness towards them 
enables us to bear the diminution, the 
absence, or the loss of them th<’. more 
calmly. 

Tlicrc remains another and a stronger 
objection, namely, that it is a spiteful and 
malicious comfort which is drawn from 
the sufferings of others, and a proof that 
we take pleasure in them, and w’ould see 
ivone happier than ourselves. 

The proper answer to it seems to be 
this; Evils of any sort are then most irk¬ 
some to us when thi'y come unexpocttMl, 
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and surpiise Qs anprepared to bear them. 
>Ve theft think oov condition pSrticitlarty 
hard, and oiifselvcs singled out, as it 
Were, by Pdi\idcnce tO suffer more than 
others • end we peniuade ourselves that 
any otie would be as uneasy as we are. 
But observations upon the course of 
things will teach us to ann ourselves 
aj(ainijt disappointments, and not ex¬ 
pect'a settled prosperity; they will in¬ 
form us of greater afflictions than in all 
probability we have known, an<l of many 
j»ersons who have shewed an evenness of 
temjje’r, and a calmness of mind, under 
'rin umstanccs as undesirable as ours, an<l 
who have made them light hy bearing 
tijem decently. Sucli’ reflections surely 
may be made without any malignity, any 
satisfaction arising directly from the mis¬ 
fortunes or miseries of others. When we 
read or bear of gn'at and good pcrstnjs, 
adorned with useful and amiable acT«)in- 
plibhinents, oveilookcid and neglceled l)y 
till* world, exposed to poM'vty, losses, 
slights, censures, or other inconvenien- 
c<*s, proceeding with patient serenity and 
mild composure, neither envying the for¬ 
tunate, nor fawning upon the worthless, 
nor bemoaning thenisolvcs, nor repining, 
nor complaining ; in contemplating these 
characters, we find instruetioti and relief, 
and pleasure too, a pleasure ;»ecompa- 
niod with no nialcMdenei*, but with the 
sincerest esteem for sucli persons. Tht're 
is indml such greatness and dignity in 
sufiering \irtue, that it can hardly excite 
our pity, wliieh seems to give place to 
admiration and applause. Our Sasiour, 
.speaking of good men tried with adver¬ 
sity, and maintaining their patience and 
integrity, represents them rather as ob¬ 
jects of reverence than of compassion, 
annexes blessedness to their condition, 
and pronounces them happy upon the 
whole. 

III. Another motive to allay our dis¬ 
content may be suggested to us from con¬ 
sidering the bad disposition of so many 
persons, who having those tilings of which 
we are deprived, yet are by no means 
contented. I'licy want something which 
they have not, or they arc afraid of losing 
that which they have. We think them 
no better than fools. But have we not 
reason to fear that if we were in their 
situation, we should be just such fools as 
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they ? p^rspn who is resigned and 
canfciitcd in an inconvenient state, may 
■reasonably enough presume that a better 
state would not spoil him; but the same 
discontent which makes his present con¬ 
dition so irksome to him, wopld probably 
follow and accompany him even in thi 
midst of plenty and prosperily. 

n*. Ariother cause for contentment 
m.ty be drawn from such a consideration 
of divine Providence, as the'light of 
reason will suggest, G'oil is out coih- 
mon Father, the best and greatest of be¬ 
ings : he is not an unconcerned spectator 
of causes and cftects; he is not ignorant 
of our condition ; he is not envious and 
cruel; he takes no pleasure in our dis¬ 
appointments and sorrows; he places us 
in a state which he knows to be conve- 
jiienl for us, though we perhaps cannot 
at present ilisccm it to be so. Let us 
therefore humbly, and, if wc can, chcer- 
fnllv commit ourselves to liis care, and be 
coiitonted to act the pait allotted to us. 
To will whal tlod wills, to like what he 
orders, is a duty w hich was discerned by 
several persons e\en in the pagan world, 
and recommended by some of them in an 
excellent manner. 

V. Another reason for contentment is 
taken from a consideration of the ad¬ 
vantages and of the good things which 
fall to our share. Every dissatisHed per¬ 
son is ungrateful. Wh^t he haS not he 
knows too well, and calls to mind too 
often ; and of what he has he seems to be 
quite ignorant. Several blessings w,^icli 
lieserve daily return of thanksgiving are 
lost upon him, blessings which relate to, 
his mind, or body, or jmsscssions, or 
friends, or family. 

\'I. It should also be considered that 
there are many advantages which often 
arise out of those very inconveniences 
which w'c dislike, and that there are many 
evils and bad consequences which fre¬ 
quently attend a more flourishing con¬ 
dition. 

We may instance in |)ovcrty, that is, 
in a middle stale between indigence and 
wealth. A person in that state hatli 
perhaps few friends, but they are usually 
sincere; he hath few enemies, and thosi 
usually inconsiderable. Envy and' ca¬ 
lumny commonly spare him and Overlook 
him, as one beneath their notice; hi^ 
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wapts call him to labour, to industry, to 
temperance, and these are the b«t mean# 
of preserving the health of his body and 
of bis mind. Thus mi^t we survey and 
examine many of the hardships and mis* 
fortunes of which men complain, and 
point out something profitable which 
often accompanies them and lessens tiieir 
weight. 

But wealth and power and prosperity, 
though harmless in themselves, arc to 
many persons very pernicious; to a weak 
mind and a bad temper they prove fa¬ 
tal blessings and dangerous companions. 
They come like proud and magnificent 
guests, and bring with them a long trdin 
of troublesome attendants, of follies, and 
cares, and disorders; they teach men to 
forget their great concern, to coiuract an 
immoderate fondness for the amusements 
and allurements of the world ; and by 
raising tlieir passions and weakening their 
reason, they make them imablc to bear 
pven common and trifling disappoint¬ 
ments. 

VIJ. I have shrwetl that w'c ought to 
accept of the state in which Providence 
hath thought fit to place us : and the 
reasons hitherto uscti have been those 
which our own abilities enable us to dis¬ 
cover. But there are yet stroitger mo¬ 
tives to contentment, which revelation 
more particularly suggests to us. Con¬ 
tentment is best leametl in the school of 
Christ: there St. I’aul learned it; I have 
leamedy says he, in uhatsittxcr state I 
mm, thereuith tv be content. I know 
both k<m to be abased, and hint) to 
abound: evei’jf ’wkerc and in all things I 
atn ioitrucled both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. J can do all things through Christ 
vho strengtkeneth we. 

Another n^ason then fur contentment 
may be drawn from considering God's 
love and care for us, as set forth m the 
gospel, llo is there represented as tfie 
Father of mercies, and the God of all 
consolation; we are there taught that he 
loved ns before we loved him, and so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
Son to aiankiud, and willi him and by 
him reniissrun of sins and assurance of 
happiness; that he who confoiretl upon 
muSo inci-ttinahle a heucht, wdl certainly 
refuse ds itotiriag expedient for us; that 


ho who gave us his Son, will freely give 
us all thTn«; that he is our FatW, who 
lores tts better than any par^t ever 
loved any child; thaft we iSAy cast our 
cares upon him, because he caieth for 
us, and will never forsake those who 
serve him; that when evil of any kind 
befalls us, God permits and designs It 
our profit, cither to wean us from' 4ib 
world, or to try our love to him, and to 
exorcise our virtue, or to correct us ftn 
some faithigs, or because too much pros* 
perity mi|^t be dangerous ahd fotal to 
us; that all things shall work logmher 
for our good, and that we shall receive 
from him an hundred fold now, in this 
present time, that is, many solid advan¬ 
tages, which are beyond comparison 
more valuable than those upon which thd 
world sets so great an esteem. 

VI11. Atmther motive to contentment 
ariseth from reflexions upon our own de* 
fccts and unworthincss. If upon a review 
of our lives, our conscience l^ars witness 
against us that we have been guilty of 
many transgressions, and thia is the case 
of many a discontented person, all dis¬ 
satisfaction under our present condition 
must be most unreasonable and ungrate¬ 
ful. How can w'c think it hard that God 
should not grant us all our desires, when 
vve have not given him what he requires 
from us? Instead,of yielding to sullen 
discontent, we should be very thankful 
tliat we have opportunities in our hand 
of reconciling ourselves to him by amend¬ 
ment. Why shouhl a living man com¬ 
plain ? Life, considered only in itself, 
is perhaps of no high value; but to one 
who hath laispent his past days, and 
been negligent in his fluty, every liour 
of it is an mcslimable treasiin‘, l^cause 
rightly employed it may conduce to hia 
eternal welfare. Whosoever hath still 
his peace to make with God, and time 
stdl iilluwed him to dO it, sltould esteem 
hiniHelf most happy, and think of the 
case of those sirmers wlitsse sun is set, 
from whose eyes the things Udonging to 
their peace are now hid, and who are 
gone If* receive the recompense ol their 
evil deeds, llow gladly would they n*- 
turn, and take up with a life whirdi Ite 
thinks destitute of all comfort! 

I-X. The last motive tb cunfontmerit 
which 1 shuU mention, arises from the 
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considiaution »S the reward which is set 
behire m.. 

It is f most certain and evident truth, 
that if any^^rson #rmly i^Uevod a fu> 
ture state of happiness, and could «n* 
teitain au-huq^lde and modest hope that 
he should have some share in it, he 
would more .easily rest sajLiehed with his 
Cf^uUtioa for tlurfew days of his pilgri- 
m»m. here below. The .expectation of 
twdiB^rhcd peace and rest hom ad trou¬ 
ble, ^ hope of -living for ever with God 
and with gpod beings, and of making a 
continual progress in wisdom and know¬ 
ledge, in virtue and in every amiable 
disposition, would compose the mind, 
and raise it above care and disquiet, 
'i'cmporal inconveniences would then 
seem little and inconsiderable, and the 
comjnon ubjccts.of men's hopes tuid fears, 
of their desires and uneasiness, would 
appear as a shadow which in a moment 
is and is not. Whilst the inliabitants of 
tliis work! arc busied in various eniplo^i- 
meiUs with eager diligence and assiduity, 
as if they had no views reaching beyond 
this life, or as if they were to dwell here 
lor ever; whilst some of them heap up 
riches, others se(;k applause akd respect, 
others labour to advance themselves, 
others are wholly trJeen up with pleasures 
and amusements, others grieve because 
they arc disappointed, and tin ir labours 
are unrewaidivi, Jind the world frowns 
U{K>n them; the swilt and silent flight of 
days, carries them all to the hour wheti 
Tihese things cease, or when tljey have no 
Rurtlicr use. 'I'he children of God, like 
Ibe children of this world, liave. ibeir 
apiannted time lo employ; like them 
they pass their days in a place where 
there is no settled habitation, no certain 
possession; like them they meet with vi¬ 
cissitudes of ease and pain, of prosperity 
aud adversity; like them they are car¬ 
ried away by the revolutions of days and 
years to their last end : but to Christians 
this last end is the dawning to an ever¬ 
lasting da}', the entrance into peace and 
happiness, and the beginning of a lile 
which alone deserves tiie name of life. 

These are motives w'hich reason and 
revelation olfer, to make us contented in 
our several states, if they have no good 
ctfect, the fault is rather in us than in 
tbi:in; and indeed it is easier to coavioM 


the undcjista ding, than to reform' 4 he 
heart. and compose the passioiis. The 
true method therefore to acquire con¬ 
tentment is to be good, or, if we have 
oflmidnd, to repent and amend: else we 
may seeh it late and early, but we shall 
not find it. it doth not use to moke it* 
abode ill wicked minds, it -is probable 
that such persons will not possess it even 
when they are in a state of (wospetity, 
because guilt is commonly an uneasy 
thing; but it is most certain that they 
will not enjoy it when evil of any sort 
overtakes them; for that is the time wlmn 
thdr conscience will give them the most 
disturbance. 

As a careful observance of our duty in 
genetal is the best method of acquiring 
contentment, so there arc particular acts 
of ndigion which liavc a more immediate 
connection with it: such is supplication 
to God, that he would rui.se our minds 
above; the world, and scatter those clouds 
of sadness that overshadow them, aud lift 
up the light of his countenance upon us, 
and strengthen us against all events, to 
which humble and earnest addresses^ fa¬ 
vourable prumisusof support are made in 
ilic Scriptures ; such i.s humility, and a 
sense ol’ our deft«is; and such is giati- 
tude for bcnefiLs received. 

To these w c sIk>ii1(1 by all means add 
industry in our aflaus and callings. It 
you observe the di.ssatihiied part of luuii 
kind, you shall iind no small number ul 
them to be indolent and unoccupieil. 
Idleness breeds in them discontent; and 
discontent increases their aversion from 
business ; and then every thing displeases 
them. Rut industry is innocent, plea¬ 
sant, and proHtable ; drives out despond¬ 
ence and iiielanehuiy by diverting the 
thoughts, and li.ving tlicin on other ob» 
jeets, and by ever presenting to tire mind 
something new', and sfunetiiing useful. 

To industry .should also be joined a 
sober and sparing use of those things 
which arc nut al<solululy requisiU* to our 
being, or to our well being; a decent 
moderation in food, hi raiment, in fur¬ 
niture, in equipage, in diversions and 
amusements. For here again, if you 
consider the discontented tribe, you shall 
had that one great cause of Rieir uiiejv 
sincss arises from their cov^c^, not the 
mcesaries, uo, nor yet the Coni|^'.‘ 

' Sch 
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cv^ but tlip supprfluities of lifc; it arises 
from those a:tihcial and imaginary wants, 
which arc not of God’s producing, which 
the' world, the flesh, and the devil, have 
contrived together to create, which hu- 
n»an nature knows not, and which reason 
and Scripture allow not. All such ex- 
tlravi^nt cravings bring forth as many 
moral evils and pernicious eflects. Of this 
wicked and widesprcatl disease the re¬ 
medy is always at hand, and that ro- 
nicdy is temperance. 

Anti here the present season, and the 
exhortations of the church, admoaisli me 
ttr recommend to you temperance, and 
abstinence, abstinence exorcised with dis¬ 
cretion ; and not to dismiss you without 
some hints upon this subject. 

There is, as we may not improperly 
call it, a perpetual fast, to which we ar* 
obliged, as rutioimi creatures and as Chris¬ 
tians, namely, a last fn>m all intempe¬ 
rate aftections, turbuUitt passions, and 
irregular practices. But thera is also an 
abstinence at particular times from the 
lawful pleasures of life ; and the fitness 
of such a conduct may easily be proved 
upon the principles of human reason and 
common sense. 1 explain myself by a 
few instances: your own tlioughts may 
suggest more. 

A person in health and good i'ircum- 
stanccs hath food of various kinds at 
command. But such is the instability of 
human affairs, that be may be reduced to 
a morsi’l of bread. Jl is expedient there¬ 
fore for him, at certain times, to take up 
with such spare and plain diet, as suf- 
ficeth to remove pain, and to satisfy the 
Ctaviiigsof the body, lie will be better 
able to shift for himself upon any turn of 
fortune. 1 need nut add that sucli absti¬ 
nence will conduce to preserve liis health. 
No one, I presume, will deny it. 

Such a person, it may be, hath various 
diversions and entertainincoits at com¬ 
mand, and may repair to them as often 
46 he thinks fit. But many accidents may 
deprive him at a stroke of ail these be¬ 
loved amusements^ -which are the epide¬ 
mical disease an4 infatuation of the pre¬ 
sent age. I>et bifn learn then how to live 
witluiut them, % shunning them more 
frequently,' whilst they are in his reach. 

. Such a person may usually have a va- 
retuso ^Hjpany abroad and at home. 


But various, events m&y reduce him to 
solitude. Let him then learn'hefOTe- 
hand to bear sofitudc at certain times, 'to 
converse with uscfnl books, with his GhS, 
and with his own soul, and think'hhnMlf 
in good company. ' 

Whosoever practisc.s such abstinence 
upon the principles above raentioneffi 
may be said to keep a moral and'js^ikrjo- 
phical fast; but if what he thus saves'lft 
his expcnccs, he gives to the fieedy and 
deserving, then, and not till then, he 
converts his rational into a truly rcligiout 
and Christian fast. 


SERMON C. 

By Doctor Joutiv, 

On Humility. 

Pet. i. J. 

<-Be clothed with liuuiilily. 

Iv my remarks upon the subject of hu¬ 
mility, I shall follow the usual method of 
discoursing upon moral virtues. 

I. I will consider the nature and tlic 
cfft!cts of humility: 

II. 1 will represent the motives and 
inducements to the practice of it. 

I. I will considcr^its nature and ef¬ 
fects, and represent it in these three 
views; 

As it relates to our own private 
thoughts, and is confined to ourselves; 

As it respects our duty to (iod : 

As it inilucuccs our conduct towards 
our neignbour. 

Humility, as it relates to our own pri¬ 
vate thoughts and judgment, requires 
that v\e should entertain no better an 
opinion of ourselves than we deserve. 
To judge too hardly and severely of 
ourselves, and to fancy that we are 
guilty of faults from winch we .are free*. 
cannot be acts of humility, because there 
can be no virtue in mistake and igno¬ 
rance. Only, as we have all a propen¬ 
sity to extenuate our defects, and to 
overrate our good deeds, it is safest to 
err on the other side, to correct ibi# 
bent by forcing the wind somewhat 
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wards \^c contraJEy-. way, and frcqtiieiitiy 
to iv^pijv o«r failijigs, aud tUe many 
cai}^ vfhich we luivc of rcjectihg all 
ariog^^;.aiid' conceited thoughts. 

Qur IVIakor hath conremd upon us 
sevcraL.gifU) which we cannot possibly 
vuiuc ntucii, as long as wo acknow- 
ledg^ .t^% to cgmo from iiiin, and cm 
deavQur to make a right use rd' them. 
It shew^ ingratitudu and dUnaturo to 
lessen and undervalue tin* bt'nofits wiiich 
we receive from our fhends ; aud to be¬ 
have in this manner towards Cod, is 
still more blaraeable. In forming, there¬ 
fore a mean and despicable opinion of 
ourselves in particular, and of human 
nature in general, there may l>e noi only 
sound judgment, no modesty, no 
goodness of any sort, but error, igno¬ 
rance, malevoleuce, and depravity of 
heart. 

Some of the unbeHering and irreligi¬ 
ous tribe have said, that a |)ersuasion of 
the soul’s immortality and of luture re¬ 
wards arose from the presumption and ^ 
vanity of man, who being proud and 
high-minded, fancies himselt a more 
considerable, and important animal tlian 
be really is ; whilst they, throwing a^ido 
Uiese prejudices, and aspiring to no such 
dignity, meekly acknowledge themselves 
^ to bo brethren to the brutes, and CKjiect 
after a few days to perish with tln’rn. 
This is humility ; but it is so only in a 
bud sense, in the sense which the Uumans 
used to hx upon tlic word, intending to 
axpress by it a sordhl and nuMii spin!. 

Others have affirmed, that man never 
performs any good aeiion, that all his 
seeming virtues are real vices, becaii'-e 
self-love and a reyan to his own interest 
is at the bottom of fliein, and eoniliiets 
him in every step that he takes. 

They who entertain sueli injurious no¬ 
tions of human nature, forteitall chum to 
the approbation a.ui esteem of others. 
Charity itself, which thinketh no evil, 
cannot judge favouraljly of those who 
Would transform every thing into vice, 
and banish all virtue from the earth. 

Others, who are much better pei-sons 
than the former, think that it is God who 
docs all, in and for the righteous, in an 
arbitrary and irresistible manner, giving 
to some aud refusing to otlicrs that as- 
siitancu without which every one must 


perish. And this notion is, as they pre.- 
tend, the very character of hwniility; 
whilst they reHlly, though I will not say 
<lt»igncdly, detract from the goodness, 
and justice, and wisdom of God, arid 
tonlound the notions of virtue and vic^ 
l.astJy, there aro some who have to<i 
mean an opinion of thoir own abilities,^ 
and by fancying ihemstdvcs to be ujseless"; 
become so, and dare not attempt ihany' 
things in which they hre Ca]»able of suc¬ 
ceeding, and which they ought to per¬ 
form. This behaviour arises more from"'' 
indolence or melancholy than from hu¬ 
mility. 

Humility then, as it relates to the 
judgment which vve form concerning our¬ 
selves, is a due sense of our imperfec¬ 
tions ; of those which arc common to 
human nature, and of those which are 
more peculiarly our own. 

'I'lie imperfections common to human 
nature are tliose : 

.Mortality, which came into the world • 
by' sin, ami all the bad consequences at- 
tciiding it, a body weak and frail; add 
exposed to various disorders and diseases, 
whieh, as it is united to the soul, hath a 
great influence uj>on i(s operations, and 
often imives an impediment to its pro¬ 
gress towards vvis<ioin and goodiKfcs. 

A stronger ptopensiiy to evil ilj.-in to 
good, which all persons at certain times 
and on certain occasions have ex peri- . 
^■need, and guilt, from some degrees of 
vvliieli none was ever frt e. 

.•\n understanding liable to ho frequent¬ 
ly dereiv('<l, am! a knowledge which at 
the best is much confined. 

The infirmities peculiar to ourselves 
are lliose defects, eillier in goodness, or 
ill knowledge, or in wisdom, by which 
vve are inferior to other pemns. 

To Ik! sensible of these weaknesses 
and faults, is iiiimility, as it relat(>$ to 
ourselves: to lessen or overlook them, i»‘ 
pride. . *, ■ 

Let us now consider the eflccts winch ■ 
humility pnvduces towards God. 

More it is also necessary to distiii- ■ 
guish between true and false humility. 
That God is most just and holy, and. 
that we arc sinners, that the gositel con¬ 
tains -a perfect rule of righteousness, aijid 
that the best of us in many things frans- 
gress this rule: these are truths of wh'rh 
R r 
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we ought to have a serious and a con¬ 
stant sense. 

But there are here also extremes which 
slioultl be avoided; for wc may form too 
abject and too bud un opinion of our- 
selves, or we may represent (rod as a 
most strict .and severe and inexorable 
muster, or wc may imagine that a per- 
fectipii which wc arc not able to acquire, 
is enjoined to us as necessary ti> salva¬ 
tion, or nc may fear that repentance and 
amendnicnt shall avail as nothing; or 
wc may make religion to consist princi¬ 
pally in a set of triBing and dithcult 
rules, from which if wc swerve, our 
mistaken conscience will condemn us. 
Such notions as these have in a greater 
or a lesser degree possessed many minds, 
and hence hath arisen a sla\ish dread 
and horror of God, and a devotion over¬ 
run with superstition and uneonintanded 
austerities. This is not humility, but 
ignorance ; abject fear and religious mc5- 
lancholy. 

True and ratiomil humility, as it in- 
Buences our behaviour towards our Ma¬ 
ker, produces a religious aw'c, and ba- 
uiwshes presumption, and carelessness, and 
vain-glory. ’I'hc humble person, consi¬ 
dering the perfections of (^od, and com¬ 
paring them with his own imperlVctions, 
approaches him with reverence, and ac¬ 
knowledges himself unworthy of his fa¬ 
vour, and unable, without his assistance, 
to perform his duty, to obtain either 
temporal conveniences or eternal life. 
He trusts not to his own heart, or wis¬ 
dom, or strength, lie frequently recol¬ 
lects and confesses his omissions and 
transgressions, and uses them as nioti\es 
to greater industry and watchfulnesb. 1 le 
receives temporal good fioni the hands 
of God with gratitude; and temporal 
evil with resignation, as a correction 
which he deserves, as a trial of ids oiio- 
dieno|^ and as intended for his benefit. 

The efiects which huiniiily produces 
in our|behaviour towards men, arc now 
to be tcbnsidercd ; and here also the same 
distinction is to be repeated which was 
made bdbre, namely, that there is a de¬ 
ceitful and ialso humility, which ought 
to be avoided. Thus some speak con¬ 
temptibly of themsehres, and pretend that 
they are ignorant of things in which they 
arc well-skilled, god acknowledge- them- 


selvea inferior to those whom they sur¬ 
pass; some pay a servile deference to 
tlio opinions and directions of odten, 
and dare not use that reason and under¬ 
standing which God has given them; 
some shun the conversation of their 
equals, and chusc companions of the 
lowest sort; and all .these persons either 
fancy themselves to be humble, or would 
be accounted s(^ by the world. Yet in 
such a conduct there may be no humi¬ 
lity and modesty, but hypocrisy, or af¬ 
fectation, or bigotry, or a meanness of 
spirit mixed with pride and vanity. 

Between an uninauly contempt and 
disregard of ourselves, with an abject 
fear atid blind revcti'nce of others, whidx 
i.s one extreme, and a proud, conccitSl, 
overbearing insolence, which is thcodier 
e.Ktreine, true humility proceeds always 
unilortn and decent. 

'I'he humble person never assumes 
what belongs not to him; he desires to 
possess no more power, and to receive 
iKj more r<*spcct and compliance from 
others than is suitable to his owa cha¬ 
racter and condition, and appointed by 
the laws and customs of .society. 

lie is not a rigid exacler of the things 
to which he has an undoubted right; 
he can overlook and e.xcuse many fattlts ; 
he is nf)t greatly disturbed and provoked 
at thosr* slights and aBiuiiis which put 
vain and haughty perstms out of all pa¬ 
tience. 

He is easy and quiet in his station, 
though he tnay deserve u better; not 
inclined to troubh; the world with com¬ 
plaints and .‘lolicitatioiis. 

He can behold the, success, much 
more the abilities and virtues, of others 
with the same even temper, attd is not 
disposed to hate, or slander, or envy 
them upon tiu account. 

The good and useful qualities with 
which he is endued, he employs in a 
prudent and unatketed manner, neither 
concealing them wlien they ought to ;ap- 
pear, nor putting them forth for die sake 
of n|)plause. 

lie is obedient to his superiors in 
things just and lawful, rendering tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom, fear to whom fear, honour to 
whom honour. 

He is dutiful to his parent*! teachers. 
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and masters, coaitcuus towards his eqada, 
condescending towards his ini^nrs, raer- 
cHb't and placable towards bis enemies, 
gentla and patient towards those who are 
in error, or overtaken in a fault. 

He b camUd in his judgment, and 
mors inclined, when there is any room 
foriL to chink and speak favourably than 
hardly. 

He exercises power, if it bo commit* 
ted to him, with justice and impartiality, 
tempered with as much turhearance ami 
lenity as is consistent with the public 
good. 

II. The nature of humility has been 
considered. Let us now, secondly, con¬ 
sider tlie motives to the practice of it. 

** 1. Humility is a virtue so excellent, 
that the Scriptures have in some sort 
ascribed it even to God himself. 

Humility is a right opinion and esti¬ 
mate of ourselves, producing a suitable 
behaviour towards others. Hut as in 
ourselves we tiud much imperfection, a 
dependence always upon Gtxi, and often' 
upon men, and no good quality which 
wc can call entirely our own, and for 
which we are not indebted to our Ma¬ 
ker ; hence it is that humility consists 
principally in a due sense of our defects, 
our transgressions, our wants, and tli«> 
obligations which wc have nTcived. 
Therefore such humility cannot be in 
God, in Him who possessejs all perfec¬ 
tions. But there is a part of humility, 
as it relates to our behaviour towards 
men, called condescension; and tins is 
sometimes rcprcscBted in Scripture as a 
disposition not unworthy of the Divine 
Nature. The horct is high above all, 
his glory is above the heavens ; yet he 
humbleth himself to behold the things 
that are in heaven and earth. Again; 
Though the Lord be high, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly. Again; J^ord, 
tohat is man, that thou art mindful of 
him; t;nd the son of man, that thou 
visitesf him I that is, shut thou comlc- 
icendcst to take, notice and cure of him. 
Tins condescension is ascribed to God, 
not as if it were un occupation below 
him, or unworthy of his power and 
wisdom ; but because a like behaviour 
in men towttrd.s their inferiors is called 
condescension. And in us it is called 
condescension,, because we descend, uot 


sn 

from our di^iity, but from that .false 
and foolish superiority and state 'which 
vain and conceited persons usurp and 
maintain. 

2. I'hc example of Our SaviouaJs an 
example of every virtue, particularly 
humility. He himself calls upon us £0 
observe and imitate it, to come and Icarti 
of him to be meek, lowly in h«ut, pa* 
tieiit, calm, and condescending. 

Mis humility appears in most of the 
actions and ciiturastances of his life ;'M 
his birth, by which he became the child 
of a parent not less poor than virtuous ; 
in the obscurity which be chose till he 
entered into his ministry ; in his care to 
conceal his dignity, upon most occasions; 
in his submission to the ceremonial law, 
to the civil government, to wicked ma- 
gisti’ate.s, to extreme want, and to ex¬ 
treme sufferings, in continually promo¬ 
ting, not his own glory, but the glory 
and honour of his Father; in his beha¬ 
viour towards those who sought hiip, and 
towards those whom he himself took^hc 
pains to sock and to save, towards the 
ignorant and tlic mistaken, tlie sorrow¬ 
ful and penitent, the sick and needy, to* 
wards his friends and followers, and to¬ 
wards bis accusers, betrayers, slanderers, 
persecutors, and murden'rs. 

3. In the behaviour of the. angels, as it 

is revealed to us in the .Scriptures, wo lind 
that part of humility called condescension, - 
or a willing and cheerful submission to any 
offices by which tlie good of others may be 
promoted. We are there taught that 
they hav(! been, and that they alw'ays arc 
ready at God’s appointment, to guide, to 
direct, to succour, to comfort, to instruct, 
to assist, to relieve, to protect and deliver 
good men. 'rhu.s are tliey ministering 
spirits; and in the intercourse between us 
and tliem, tlie labour .and th«; attendance 
is theirs, the profit is ours; we. are minis¬ 
tered unto, and they minister. , Hence we 
must learn to think it no disgrace to be, as 
our Lord says he was, the servants of all; 
to be occupied in procuring the ease, tlie 
improvement, the welfare, and the hap¬ 
piness of our brethren, and to account no 
acts base and mean, which produce so 
noble and excellent effects. In truth, we 
cannot be more creditably employednor 
can the holy angels better shevirthe ex¬ 
cellence of their nature, than in thus stoop- 
Rr i> ^ 
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ing to our necessities; for it is more bles¬ 
sed , and more honourable too, to give than 
to receive, 'flicy bestow ujxin us sub¬ 
stantial benoUts, and we can return them 
nothing besides reverence and gratitude. 
Whospever best imitates these holy spirits 
ip humility and condescension towards his 
inferiors, approaches ncaivst to them in 
dignity; and whilst he abases himself, his 
actions e.\a!t him. 

4. It is alhrmixl in many ])lacos of 
Scripture, that humility secufes to us the 
favour of God, and will bring down ins 
L!< 'ssing upon ourselves and our uiider- 
Uikings. 

JIc that kinnblith himsrlf shall he ex¬ 
alted : li'ith the luwlv is leisdow : Let are 
honour is humi/if}/: honour shall uphold 
the humble in spit it: God shall save the 
humble: he i^iTcth grace to the lou ljf, and 
exulteth the humble and meek: v:hosoex rr 
shall humble himself as a little t hild. the 
tame is greatest in the kingdom of hen- 
ten ; thus suith the high and lojtj/ One 
that inliabiletk eternitu : 1 dtcell in the 
high and holy place ; with him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirity to this 
vtau will I look, even to him that is poot-y 
and of a contrite spirit, and trenddefh at 
myuord: tluni that arc nuek will Gad 
guide in Judgment, and such as are gentle, 
thim will he teach his way: he hath hid- 
dtn the most lalualdc knowledge (thnt is, 
rebgioiis knowh'dgi) from the wise and 
prudml, anil hath rextalcd it unto babes. 

Fiiini theic passages we may uLsei \e 
that humility is highly acceptable to God ; 
in general, because it is a \irtue; in pur ' 
ticiilar, because it disposes men to re¬ 
ceive with modest sulimission the great 
truths of religion, to be nillingto receive 
instruction, to yield U'reason, and w lien 
there is sufiicient tnhU ucc that a doctrine 
or precept is from CJod, to believe ;4i!d 
observe it. 

5. Humility usually gains the cateem 
«nd love df men, and consequently the 
conveniences, at Least the necessaries of 
life. Every.one w'ho has even slightly 
observed what pusses in the world, must 
see and know tltis. Since all love ihem- 
solves, they will probably approve and fa¬ 
vour those who never provoke, iii.sult, de¬ 
ride, or injure them,li^who shew them re¬ 
spect tmd civility, anil da them good of- 
.iices. 'I'he hiuublc petrson tlierelore takes 
ihn surest way to recommend himsdf to 


those whh whom he is joined iu.society, 
to increase the number of bis well-wisbets 
and friends, and to escape or deftmt the 
assaults of detraction, envy, and malice- 
'I’his amiable quality will stand by him, 
will be a protector and benefactor to him 
in all stations, and through all hi3t..day5, 
pailicularly when be first enters ipto husi* 
ness and appears in public, 'then the 
want of this one viitueis enough to'fuiii 
the pers m who stands so much in need of 
as.sistaiicc, instruction, and recommenda¬ 
tion. lie who is young and unexperi¬ 
enced, proud and insolent, will scarcely 
be able to improve either his mind or his 
fortunes, and if he falls, will fall uhpi- 
lied. 

6. Snell are the present advantages 
which humility usually secures to us from 
(iod and from men; usually,-I .say, but 
not constantly ; because it is possible that 
an humble person maybe neglected by the 
world, and that God may not interpose in 
his behalf, and may defer his reward to the 
next life, 'riiercfore the most certain pre¬ 
sent rcconipcn.se of humility is that A'hicU 
arises from its own naliiii*, and with which 
it repays the mind that entertains it; and 
a very valuable recompense it would be, 
though it were the only one allotted to (Itis 
virtue. 

An humide pi'rson neiiher hates nor 
envie.s any one; tlKTcfore he is free from 
those very turbulent and uneasy vices 
whirl] are always a punishment to them¬ 
selves. 

lie is not discomposed by the slights 
or censures of others. If he has undc» 
sigiiedly given some occasion for them 
he amends tl*< fault; if he deserves them 
not, he regql^s the,m as little. 

lie is cdllfciiled with his condition, if 
it be tolerable: and thereforts he finds 
satisfaction in all that is good, and over¬ 
looks and in some measure escapes all that 
is inconvenient in it. 

He has a due sense of his unworthiness 
and defects, by which ho is taught to beW 
calamities with patience and submis^g^^ 
and thereby to soften their harsh nafuri^ 
and lo allay their violence. 

fie is free from pride and ambition; 
therefore he never suetiticcs his integrity, 
his honour, and his peace of mind, those 
substantial blessings, to the splendid trifles 
which arc the.objects of pride and ambi- 
tioh. Ho desiioB not to obtain tbem at all. 
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mucl) less tfrobtiu’n thcin Ji) thepumiqpa 
'¥?yi>y sofdid flattery, by sinful copipU- 
ai>f;eS)r -by dissimulation, by lying and 
slandd-iu^, by deceiving and over-rcaph- 
*J>8f.by violence and oppression, by loss of 
tiqtc, by useless occupations, by dangc- 
roiw attempts, by profusion and eatrava- 
gMcc, by methods which have been per¬ 
nicious to the fortunes, to the body, and 
to flic mind of multitudes. 

7*' Lastly, from the account which we 
have given of humility, wcniay draw this 
conclusion, that it is not, as the insolent 
and haughty are inclined to imagine, an 
uninaidyaud sordid disposition f It is true 
that the word humility is used by Latin 
wrimrs in a bad sense Jbr inoainiess of 
spirit } Jbut the })agans were not ignorant 
of this virtpe, and have recomiuended it; 
only they gave it another name. C’hris- 
tianity indeed hath taught us juster no¬ 
tions of humility tiian lliey commonly eu- 
teitaim-d; for they usually eonsidenul hu¬ 
mility, which they called Alodosty, or 
Moderation, as a social virtue, as it influ¬ 
enced our behaviour towanls ourseLes 
and towards men; but humility towards 
Cod few of them seem to have suiliciently 
apprehended. It is ijideed a\irtueso re¬ 
mote fi[om ineamiess of spirit, that it is no 
bad sign of a great and i xalted mind. An 
humble person is one whois neither pufl’ed 
up with approbation and applause, nor 
greatly provoked or disturbed by censure 
ami ill-usage, who envies none jilaeed 
above him, and despises none below him, 
who dares examine his own e<ualuet, and 
condemn whatsoever is faulty in it, who 
is gentle to olh«“rs and severe to himself, 
vv lio desires to obtain no more than he 
fleserves, who can quit evetj that also, if 
his dtit}' re(|uiies it, who is contented to 
act the part which Providetice allots to 
him, who is free iVoiu irregular selldove, 
that is, from oiu; of the most insinuating 
and ])rcvailing w^-aknesses of mankind, 
which ma^ not improperly be called the 
iifncr garment of the. soul, tlie lirst which 
i’t^uts on, and the last vvltich it puts olf. 
ir»is be not, it will be hard to say what 
IS greatness of mind. 

•. On the contrary, if wc would know 
what meanness of spirit is, and how it acts, 
let us look for it amongst the proud and 
insolent, and we shall not lose our la¬ 
bour. A prpud man is one who is gh«l to 
receive homage ojid flattery, though it be 
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"ofiered to him % the most i^orant ^or 
worthless, and cannot bcaii: comeoi^Kt even 
from them; who therefore is the servant 
or slave of not in a good sensCr Jtut 
because his nappincss depends upop .tltefc 
opinion and behaviourwho has n6heart 
to own bis obligations to Cod and liiipit 
whose life and conduct is one condn^ 
Ue, who assumes good qualities which He 
has not, and is blind to his own faults; who 
desires to possess what be should not, and 
what he often .cannot obtain; and who w* 
much dissatisfied when he is disappointed.' 
'I'liesc aiv the persons who despise humi> 
lity, and by despising recommend it. 

S r, R M O N Cl. 

Oil our Duty to God, our Neighbour; 
and ourselves: and first on our 
Duty to God. 

Titvs ii. 11, 12. 

The grace of Giwl that bringeth balvati’in hatb 
appeared to nil men, teaching u<, that, de¬ 
nying ungodliness and vroildly Iii'his,* w« 
hliotild hv« »uberiy, righteuuiily, and godly, 
in tills prcMiit world. 

TJ/E gospel of ('lirist, saitli 

St. Paul, i.v retfuled to us, and the dr- 
sigji of it is, to teav/i and enable us to 
behitx c ourselves heiu'^ in sueh a manner 
that ire may obtain eternal life. 'J hus 
the words of the text eoniaiii in them a 
compendious reprcsciuation o( ihe vviiulo 
duty of man, luimeiy, fiiith and good 
works. 

What relates to faith is rather intima¬ 
ted than e.xprossed ; but it is very plainiy 
intimated, lor since this pcilcct rule of 
life is disetiviTcd by the gospel, doubtless 
we must receive llie, gospel, and assent to 
it, and this is faith. 

As to practK <‘, we must live soberly, 
righteously, ami godly. Sobriety con¬ 
tains our duty to ourselves, righteousness, 
oiir duty to our neighbour, and gO(lline.<{s 
our iluly to God ; and these ditties arc 
closely connected, and often coincide 
with one another and with C'hristian faith. 

I shall at present consider that part of 
our difly which relate.s more directly to 
God. and is called "oidliness, though tlio 
wonl godliness or^iety often for 

all reugion in general. 

In' tlie lirsr place; then; 'Christianity 
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commands us to believe that there is one 
God, the Creator and Father ©fall. This 
is the foundation of religion; faith in 
God is the ground and support of all 
goodness, and may itself in Sbme sense be 
accounted a virtue, since it arisctli from 
sober consideration, from a regard to truth 
and goodness, and must be kept alive by 
the same means; and since a vicious and 
debauched mind is strongly disposed to 
doubt whether there be an invisible Cre¬ 
ditor and Lord of all, and Jto wish that 
there were none. 

A l)elicfin God is faith, and not sight, 
Ijecause the object of it is He who is not 
to be perceived by our senses, or cotn- 
prehended by our imagination; but it is 
a faith foundiul upon ri'ason, and sup¬ 
ported by convincing arguments, of which 
the most plain and familiar are the frame 
and order and disposition of the visible 
world, the genetal consi'iit of mankind, 
and the general usefulness of tht doctrine 
itself, which is adapted to do us gootl, 
and which cannot possibly do us any 
harm. 

Moreover, the Christian religion teach- 
eth us to entertain just and honourable 
notions of (.ojd’s perfections, both those 
which wc commonly call natural perfec¬ 
tions, such as eternity and infinite power; 
and those which we call moral perfec¬ 
tions, as holiness, justice, goodness, and 
mercy. The Scriptures frequently re¬ 
mind us of both, as being jiroper to ex¬ 
cite in us a fear and a love of C«od. 

They cannot be said to entertain right 
conceptions of the Deity who extol his 
power, and his absolute ami uncontrol- 
ahle dominion over his crcatui'es; but 
represent him at the same time aj ruling 
in a way whieh, in any other being, we 
should call arbitrary and cruel. This 
can never be reconcileil with the common 
notions'of holiness, justice, and goo<!- 
ncssj nor with the Scripluie-i, wlmh 
represent God as love itself, w ho is good 
to all, and whoso tender men ie.s are over 
all his works. It was long ago observed, 
lliat there never vvas any opinion, how 
iihsurd soever, w hich vvas not maintained 
by sonic (*r i-thci- of the ancient philo¬ 
sophers ; Lui vet there arc not* to be 
found ev«-n amongst them any such hate¬ 
ful senuiuenis ct*n<‘crtting God's transac- 
ti<>n< with men. 'I'o suppose that God 


* hath doomed • his creatures to eternal 
misery for being in a state of sin, vvhich 
they cannot avoid, and out of which he 
will not help them, this, I say, is such a 
manifest contradiction to the divine per¬ 
fections, that no men could possibly nave 
entertained it, if they had not misunder¬ 
stood some tc.vts of Scripture, and taken 
it for a doctrine of revealed religion. 

They who entertain just thoughts of 
Go<I, an<l declare them upon all proper 
occasions, may be said to hallow or sanc¬ 
tify his name, which that all persons may 
do, we are taught by our Saviour to wisn 
in our daily prayers. In this the Gen¬ 
tiles failed greatly, who ascribed to their 
deities human vices, and honoured them 
with impure and cruel rites. The Jews 
were not entirely free from fault in this 
respect, being much inclitUHl to represent 
God as caring only for their nation, and 
regardless of the (lenlilos; and indeed 
all Christians have not sufHcicntly avoid¬ 
ed the same errors. 

'1 hes(' things are of the more import¬ 
ance, because they who judge amiss con¬ 
cerning the pcidcetions and the govern¬ 
ment of God, are much inclined to imi¬ 
tate all the defects vvhich they ascribe to 
him. 

It is a great violation of our duty to 
God, to interpose his holy name in things 
of no consi'quence, or, which is far worsi’, 
in confirmation of things vvhich arc false. 
Therefore our Lord hath not only for¬ 
bidden perjury, but oaths upon trivial oc¬ 
casions ; even those oaths, in which care 
was tak( n to avoid mentioning the name 
of God. Whosoever understands how 
sacred the liivinc Majesty is, and how- 
many and hovy great benefits vve have re¬ 
ceived, andKJiave room to hope and ox- 
jicet trom O'ur Creator, cannot think of 
him without the deepest reverence, and 
will never iiaii.c him in a rash and ludi¬ 
crous manner, nor call upon him to be 
vv'itness to a falsehood./''I bis wicked be¬ 
haviour was frequent iimnngst both Jews 
and Gentiles, and is no less frequent 
amongst persons who call thomsclyes 
Christians; but it hath been dctc'stcd and 
condemned by all serious and wise men 
in all times and places. 

Witli this reverence towards God is 
joined a love to iiim. If vve have any 
tense of liis goodness and favour towards 
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US his unworthy creatures, we cannot rev- 
fuse him our love. This love consists, 
&rst, in a grateful sense of liis bcuc/its; 
secondly, in a desire of pleasing him, 
. which shall be strung and active enough 
to ovttcoinc all contrary desii'es, so tltat 
our heart shall not be divided between 
God and any object which God condemns. 
This duty Moses i-njoined, and our Savi¬ 
our enforced, and represented as the first 
and great coinniandment. 

Other love towards God than this the 
Scriptures know not: they never recom¬ 
mend those warm transports and that bold 
familiarity whicii some zealots atfect; nor 
that reflned and mysterious devotion 
which another sort of visionaries require, 
who say that we must love God fur him¬ 
self alone, and without any rcganl to the 
benclits we leceive fi-om him ; for, first, 
the love of God is reason and not pas¬ 
sion, reven-nce and not presumpriun; 
sccundly, it is gratitude, and we lu\'c 
him because he first loved us. 

The love of <.»od cannot lie et)nceiili‘d 
in die breast, but will shine forth, aiul 
shew itself by good works, particularly 
by a love of mankind, as the Scriptures 
assure us. Without this behaviour, in 
vain do we profess to love God, who re¬ 
quires of us real proof-., and not idle 
words. 

'fhero is a worship which is due to 
God alone. Worsliip, or adoration, 
when it means a religious diit^ paid to 
(iod, is of two kinds. 'I'here is a wor¬ 
ship of the body, and tlun'is a worsliip 
of the mind. Ity the worship t>f the 
body, which hath been various in various 
tiiix-s and places, is to be understood an 
humble posture, by whieh per-^ms intend 
to acknow ledge the suprejlUC dominion of 
him to whpni this iwereiicc is paid. By 
the worship or udoraticni of the mind, is 
meant that sid>missi\o disposition, by 
which we own and profess, that 1 le whom 
we adore is endued with all perfections, 
and that we dc^nid wholly upon him, 
and from him expect all our happiness, 
lliereforc God, as he is the Creat<»r, the 
Coi'd, the Protector, and the Father of 
all, ordered himself alone to be adored 
in this manner, both in body and spirit; 
which out Saviour hath also confirmed, 
when he said to Satan, It is written. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 


and him only skaU serv6 him only, 

ill opposition w false gods;/or, as St. 
Paul says, though there be that ar^ call¬ 
ed gods, whether in Aeaveti or in earth; 
as there be^ods many and lordf many, 
yet to vs there is but one God, the JFa- 
ther, of whom are all things, anti ioe to 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christ,' by 
whom are all things, and vac by him. 
And our Saviour saith, that the Father^ 
hath committed all jadgmcht to the Son, 
that all men may honour the Son as they 
honour the Father, 

The Gentiles notoriously transgressed 
this commandment, worshipping any 
thing, and every thing; as if it were 
lawful fur mortal men to confer divine 
honours upon this or that object, as flat* 
tery' or fancy should direct; than which 
nothing move absurd could easily be 
iinagiiK'd, nor more injurious to the 
majesty of God. 

The law and tlie gospel teach us, that 
in God alone our confidence should be 
)>luced, because lie alone can and will 
do all things for us, and will ne.er de* 
ceivc our reasonable liopis, whilst in 
created beings there is neither that all- 
commanding power, nor that in\uriub]e 
will of doing good, nor that never-failing 
constiincy in performing promises. So 
that reliance or trust is no iitconsider- 
able jiart of our duty towards God. It 
i‘elat<-s in some degree to the things ot 
this life, which God proluiseth to his 
servants, so far as he judgeth fit, and 
conducing to llieir true interest. But it 
principally hath in view the endh-ss 
iiappincss of tho next world, which we 
shonld account to be our chief good. 

And because our Lord hath given us 
clearer promises ol life eternal lliaii had 
been n-vealed before, and conlirmed 
them by many proofs, and by his own 
glorious rcsurix'ction and ascension, the 
reliance which we place in God should 
be proportionably stronger ami steadier. 
This reliance is a part of Christian faith, 
and is connected with obedience; and 
hence we may sec that faith is deservedly 
extolled by the sacred writers, since it 
contains in itself, or in its genuine cflects, 
the whole duty of man. 

Since in many things wc all pfiend, 
since we ought to deplore our omissions 
and commission^, and to vrish that we 
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may perform a better sen ice for tl>e fu¬ 
ture; since wc arc continually contend¬ 
ing with icjnptations, by which if wc be 
finally overcome, wc have no lonser a 
clafhi to the promises of the go«ipel, Gwl 
hath commanded us to address ourselves 
to him idr ^hc ptlrdon ami the succour of 
which W 0 stand in need, 11c wanteth 
not our prayers, to be informed of our 
wcakncssi-s and necessities, or to be in- 
treated and importuned as a difficult 
master, who will sell his favours upon 
no other terras. Nothing moved him to 
create us but his own nature overfiowing 
With bencficeuce. lie hath granted us 
many blessings, which wc ha<l no notion 
of requesting; as redemption by Christ, 
the knowledge of the gospel, and all 
the, benefits which arise from tliese, and 
arc connected with them, lie hath im¬ 
posed upon us the duty of prayer purely 
fur our own sakes, and to make us bet¬ 
tor and happier. For wlien we pray to 
him, wc call to mind our past follies 
and offences, and at the same time his 
infinite gooflness, which forgives them 
npoiT our repentance, and we become 
.>>eusible that we depend upon him in all 
respects, whence naturally arise grali- 
linle. towards so kind a benefactor, and 
<’arJicst desires to obey and please him. 
Hence also will this consideration pre¬ 
sent itself to us, that if the coinpiussion- 
ate and placable natun; of Clod be .so 
amiable, and in onr .sigiit the brighrest 
and the fairest of all the divine perfec¬ 
tions, wc ought to imitate it in our be¬ 
haviour towards others, and b<‘ merciful 
even as he is merciful, and, like him, 
forgive those who trosprass ugapist ns. 

Three things are requisite to make our 
jirayers acceptable to Clod : 

First, We must a.sk of Clod the thin'i.s 
which arc really and inviiri.ibly good ; 
such as the knowledge of niurul and re¬ 
ligious truth, the remission of .sms, thn 
divine RssistiUK'c, and eternal life, all. 
which arc intimately united, and neither 
call or ought tu be separated. For other 
gomi things we are permitted to ask; 
hut this exceptiwi is always to be made 
cr iimipfstorid, that Clod would, supply 
(.11 r wants, and satisfy our natural and 
muoceat desires, in such a measure and 
Kiunaet as shalf seem best to him, who 


knowctli better than we whal; is Expe¬ 
dient for us. 

•Sr condly, Wemust make our requests 
to Clod with acquiescence and humility'. 
We must not prescribe to him what 'h<# 
should grant us ; nor ever repi^ and 
murimir, if temporal blessings ^ witb- 
holden from us. 

'I’liirdly, We must be ftillv sensible that 
wc can have no certain access to him, no 
security of his favour, unless we eiidca- 
vour to conform our behaviour to hU 
precepts; tor it is not reasonable that he 
should comply with the requests ofi^ose 
who refuse to comply with his holy will. 
Thus much our haviour intimates, when 
he directs us to a.sk in Ins name. To 
ask in the name of CUinst is the same 
thing as to proleys before Clod that wc 
are indeed the disciples and the servants 
of his Son, and upon that account -to 
beg and to lioix' that he will extend his 
goodness towards u.s. Rut no person can 
have any preferico to niiil.e use of the 
name of Christ, who ))ays no regard to 
the conditions which Christ requires of 
his followers. 

And beeausc the love of our neigh¬ 
bour is not less our duty than the love of 
God, therefore wc arc taught to extend 
rmr prayers beyond our own private iie- 
cessilies ; and whatsoever blessings we 
would gladly receive ourselves, wesliouid 
also wish for all mankind. 

Wlieineiice and earnestness is com¬ 
mendable ill our prayers ; but it is then 
only commendable when we ask for life 
eternal, and for the means conducing to 
it A strong desire and a warm importu- 
niiy to he delivered from temporal caln- 
iiiities, or to b<“ enriched with temporal 
blessings, is aM^mper to which religion 
hath made no favourable promises, ivt. 
Paul earnestly besought the I.ord that he 
might be deliver'd from the angel of Sa¬ 
tan who huffefted him. But this request 
was not granted, becaus«f it was more to 
his true advantage to labour under fhat 
inconvetuonce, whatsoever it was, thail 
to be freed from it. And he, as a wise 
and good man, aequiesced in the divine 
will. 

Alfliough the .Tows were furnished both 
with precepts and with examples of 
prayer in the books of Moses and of the 
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Prophets, yet was- this duty neither coin- 
pletdy taQght, nor perfectly undemobd; 
becaii,se thcr express and literal pi-onrises 
in the law were temporal; so that they 
seldom seem to have asked for any thing 
higheq.%Qt only, as to things spiritual, to 
have 'irei^uestcd in general fur the favour 
of God. . And yet the good men, who 
lived il'nder that dispensation, were cer* 
taunly- not without hopes of a better state 
beyond the grave, and trusted in Gotl 
that he would in some manner prox'ide 
for them hereafter, according to his wis¬ 
dom and goodness, We do not find in 
the bimks of tlie Old Testament every 
thing that is requisite to set the nature of 
prayer in a true light and to iJie best 
advantage ; and wc must make some suit¬ 
able, abatements and allowances on ac¬ 
count of the more imperfect knowledge 
of those times. However, wc find in 
those sacred writings many excellent 
examples of jiiety, of luimihty, of reli¬ 
gious trust and confidence in God. 'I'Ik* 
wiser Pagans have also made some good 
observat'ioas concerning prayer; and par¬ 
ticularly they have remarked, that men 
ought not rasiily to ask of the Deity 
whatsoever their childish and irregular 
and ignorant desires lead them to wish. 
They have recommended this short Ibrm 
of prayej, which certainly is modest and 
judicious; Grant us, O Lord, the things 
which are good for us, whether wc ask, 
or ask not, for them; and the thing> 
which would be hurtful, withhold from 
us, though we should ask for them. But, 

' besides that the wiser Pagans had some 
false notions concerning the Deity, the 
common soit observed no rules of de¬ 
cency and prudence in their prayers. So 
that Christianity in this, ^as in many 
other res]K*cts, greatly sui passed the re¬ 
ligion of the wisest Pagans aivl Jews. 

With our prayiTs to God arc to be 
joined praises and thanksgivings to him 
for his glorious .^rks, and for all tlie 
great and lasting benefits which with a 
liberal hand he pours down upon men. 
The Psalms of David, and indeed all the 
books of the holy Scriptures, are full 
of exhortations to celebrate the power 
and wisdom and clemency of God. The 
thing is of itself must reasonable, and 
whilst we. perform it sincerely and hear¬ 
tily, we daily find the good effects of it. 


fil 7 

For, besides tho^perpetual excatasC of 
gratitude, the oftener we cc^sida* ift qUr 
minds and distinctly examine thi bene* 
fits and the works of God; the mpro ea¬ 
sily we arc induced to obey him; ohdPIbc 
more effectually deterted front a vidous 
life. And this is one'-gteat Mason why 
God requires from us these Acts of piety 
towards him. No Imnefit and p.rofft can 
accrue to him from our praises and 
thanks ; nor would he be the less happy,' 
thougii we passed over all his favours 
in stupid silence. Therefore it is for 
our own sakes that God demands this 
easy tribute from us. He is indeed said 
in .Scripture to liave made and done all 
for his own glory and praise t but the 
profit and the benefit of lionouring him 
redound upon us. True it is that God 
is pleased with our piety, and our duti¬ 
ful returns, , because, they arc suitable 
both to liis nature and to our own. He 
hath made all tilings for his own ho-. 
Hour ; tins was one end : but another' 
end was, that he miglit exercise his un-' 
.speakalde goodness towanis all objects • 
capable of receiving it. 

The writers of the gospels teach Us 
to olie^’ the divine precepts, not as slaves 
who fear a passionate, imreasonable, and 
rigid muster, but as children who cheer* 
luliy i.’omply with tlie dii-ections and ad¬ 
vice of a kind parent, which they know 
to be intended for their good. 

Hut though the gospel in this respect 
surpasseih the Jewish dispensation, and 
ti'cats us as sons, and brings us into a 
state of liberty, we must not imagine 
that the seirice which it demands is 
something sliglit and superficial, and 
({Hiring no pains and application; for it 
orders us to put off inordinate d<‘sires 
and evii affections, and', if it should 
ever prove necessary, to lay down and 
lose all, rather than to part with our 
religion, and offend (iod. Such an obe¬ 
dience is indeed difficult to those who 
arc inclined to a slothful security,' and 
love tiie world immoderately, amt are 
not deeply affected with the rewards and 
punisluncnts of the next state: but it 
may be practised by those who can -go¬ 
vern themselves, and who have a lively 
sense of the great advantages present |ina 
future which are secured by piety; ‘’and 
by such it is more easily observed than 
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a heavy multitude of rites and ccremo* 
nics. 

This Christian obedience is described 
in the New Testament by different werrds 
and expressions. Sometimes it is called, 
to love God, sometimes to fuar and reve* 
rence him. Wo may be said to love 
God, when we think honourably of him, 
gratefully acknowledge Itis goodness, and 
prefer his commands to all other consi¬ 
derations. 'I'he fear of God is a fear lest, 
by ail improper behaviour, wc should 
shew ourselves unthankful to our best be¬ 
nefactor ; it is a fear lest we should in¬ 
cur his displeasure, not only because he 
can deprive u.s of happiness, and inflict 
punishments upon us, but principally 
because be is so good to us, and im¬ 
poses nothing upon us which it is not 
our interest to perform. 

Christ also required of his followers to 
shew openly their faith and' love and re¬ 
verence towards God, to confess their 
Saviour before men, upon all proper 
occasions, to excite others to the same 
disposition and behaviour, and to meet 
toj^thcr for the exercise of religious du¬ 
ties. He also declared, that u hercsoever 
.his servants should be assembled toge¬ 
ther in his name, he would be spiritu¬ 
ally with them. He also promised that 
his church should never be destroyed, 
that it should last till the consumma¬ 
tion of all things; which promise he 
hath hitherto fultiiled for more than se¬ 
venteen hundred yeiii*s. As to the order 
and method that should be observed in 
such assemblies, he gave no particular 
precepts, blit left it to his apostles, lle- 
ligious government, like civil govecniuent, 
is absolutely necessary in some form or 
other; but all forms of government are 
in Uieir own nature indifferent, and so 
Christinn nations have a right to appoint 
that which suits them best, rememberiug 
the diraction of the apostle, Ltt all things 
he done decently and in order. 

And because men aiv more affected 
with actions than with words, and all 
religioiw had their ceremonies, it was fit 
that ^^stians should have something of 
thia/'4iib)d. Theraforc Christ appointed 
twt»<]^igious rites, but very easy, very 
and simple, and luest remote from 
vttin pomp, or superstition,- by which 
iChristians should profess their belief in 
him, acknowledge themselves his ser¬ 


vants, keep his benefifs in remembrance, 
and declare their friendship for each 
other. One was Baptism, which was no 
new thing to the Jews, for it hod been 
practised by them, and also by John Uie 
Baptist; nor was it less knovtn to the 
Gentiles. IJy tliis ceremony o£ initia¬ 
tion, Christians declared themselves ser¬ 
vants of God, and of Christ, and of the 
Holy Ghost; were reiniodcd that they 
must cleanse themselves from iniquity, 
and live a more pure and holy life; 
and that as they descended- into the 
water and rose up from it, so th^. must 
die to sin and rise again to righteous¬ 
ness. The other was the Lord's Supper, 
which he instituted in memory of his 
death, and which shews, that-they who 
eat together of the same bre^, and 
drink of the same cup, should account 
each other as brethren who belong to 
one family. At the same time Chris- 
tiari.s profess that they continue in that 
covenant which Christ ratified by his 
blood, and that they will endeavour to 
obey his precepts, and to follow his ex¬ 
ample. 'I'hcse arc ceremonies easy to 
be performed, and as easy to^bc under¬ 
stood, if we will content ourselve» with 
the account which the writers of the 
New Testament have given of them. 

From all tiiat hath Ik’cii said it appi'ars 
that the end and design of religion was 
not to afllict and oppress us, but to make 
us haj)py. God can take iu> pleasure in 
the. miseries and son own of men: he 
created us to do us good, not to do us 
harm. He gave us freedom of action, 
without which we could neither practise 
nor understand virtue; but the conse¬ 
quence of freedom is, that wc arc 
changeable, and capable of transgressing, 
7'herefore he hath also given us laws, in¬ 
structions, motives, encouragements, and 
assistances. It must i}C confcsscii, that 
no man, except our Saviour, ever perform- 
cd tlte whole of his duly so perfectly, that 
he could claim rewards from God on that 
account. But God requireth not of his 
servants this sublime holiness; he re¬ 
quires of them that they should preserve 
themselves from obstinate, impenitence 
and from vicious hdbits, and when they 
have trespassed, that they should repent 
and amend. Great reason have Uicy 
therefore to return him continual thanks, 
and to acknowledge his infinite mercy, 
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which thus stoops and condescends to 
their infirmity. 

It' God, without any apparent cause 
for it, had required of men costly gifts 
and sacrifices, which might have reduced 
them to^vorty," and the observation of 
difiioult and unimproving ceremonies, 
these indeed would have been hard laws: 
but tbfrpOhristian religion imposeth no¬ 
thing like this upon us. If the Gentiles 
believed that such things were required 
from them, they fell into such en'ors 
through their own fault, through the 
mean conceptions which they entertained 
concerning the Deity. If the Jews were 
in some measure burdened with laws of 
this nature, the reason was, because they 
had corrupted themselves, and fallen into 
many of the errors of the Gentiles, so 
that God, as a lawgiver, w'as obliged, if 
we may use that expression, to give theni 
precepts suitable, not so much to his 
own nature, and to the dictates of rea¬ 
son, as to ti\eir carnal minds and stub¬ 
born temper. And yet lie, by his pro¬ 
phets, instructed them in the superi<jr 
excellence of morality, and invited them 
to repentance, with favourable promises 
of jMinloii and acceptance, and unfolded 
to them the spiritual part of religion at 
intervals and by degrees, as they were 
capable of receiving it. So that in this 
also they had great reason to praise anti 
celebrate his long-sufi'cring and good¬ 
ness. 

Thus much may siifiicc concerning our 
duty to God, as far us it may be distin¬ 
guished from our duty to our neighbour 
and to ourselves. 

SERMON CII. 

Xhe same Text continued ;—or, se¬ 
condly on our Duty to our Neigh¬ 
bour. 

Titus, ii. 11, 12. 

Tlic grace of God that briugeth Mlvation hath 
appcari-d to all men, teaching us, that, de¬ 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world. 

W)B ape here exhorted by the apostle 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly. 


Sobriety comprehenos our duty to ouf* 
selvea, righteousness our duty' to our 
neighbour, and godliness our duty to 
God. 

I proceed now to consider that part of 
our duty which ndates to our neighbour, 
and which is here called, living righte¬ 
ously or justly. Righteousness frequent¬ 
ly means all religion in general; but a* 
it stands in the text distinguished from 
gmlliness and sobriety, it means our duty 
to our neighbour, which in other places 
of the New Testament is called brotherly 
love or charity. 

1. Under those names of righteous¬ 
ness, of love, and of charity, the gospel' 
comprehends all those kind ufiices which 
wc ought to perform towards others. This 
friendly behaviour is called love, because 
if we love a [>crson, first, wo never envy 
him, or hurt him knowingly and wilful¬ 
ly ; but, sci’ondly, wish him all happi¬ 
ness, and assist him iis far as we are 
able ; under which two hoiuls is compre¬ 
hended our duty to our neighbour. This 
our Saviour commands, when he ex¬ 
plains and improves that precept (^the 
law, 7’Aoj/ -t/ia/i /ovc ffiy neighbour as 
ikyscif. I'hc same thing he cx]ircsses in 
other words, thus: H’hat soever ycvould 
that men should do unto you, do ye so 
unto them. 'J’he same j)recept is to be 
found in the liook of Tobit, in a form of 
prohibition; Do that to no man which 
thou hatest. 'I'he meaning is. Whatso¬ 
ever wc should certainly and reasonably 
e.vpect from another, if wc were in his 
circumstances, and he in ours, that wc 
ought to do to liim; and whatsoever we 
should account ill usage, if we sufl'ered 
it, that wc ought not to do. Concern¬ 
ing this charity', or brotherly aftection, 
St. Paul hath discoursed in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, and hath given it the 
preference oven to faith and to hope. 
A virtue so reasonable could not be un¬ 
known to the Pagans; their wise men 
have also recommended it, though they 
call it by otlier names, and have not 
extended it so far as our Saviour hath. 

2. Mutual Justice and equity are re- 
quired from us. Justice is that virtue by 
which we give to every man what is his 
due by the law of nature, and by 'the 
laws of civil society, and abstaiu from all 
injury cither in word or in deed, in 
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oinissicn or in coinnusbion. Thus far 
justi^j! pr®coeds: oejuily goes btill farther; 
for there h»v many things which our 
^country requires not of us, and for neg¬ 
lecting which nunc can call us hefure 
the inagt^rate, which ^et an equitable 
person cannot omit without cundenming 
himself. . 'I'hese sort of duties depend 
u^on a groat variety of circumstances, 
ot facts, of persoijs, of times, and places, 
which may he such, that it would be 
uim^asonable to act siccording to strict 
right, tiiough the laws would give us 
leave to do it. 

3. The gospel requires that we should 
be charitable towards all pensons, as far 
as we are -able, and they arc deserving, 
by shewing them favour and counte¬ 
nance, by using our interest in their 
behalf, by giving them our help, and 
by relieving their wants, especially when 
they are reduced to straits, and unable 
to provide for themselves. 

It is not possible to fix the exact bounds 
and limits of such liberality, especially 
in countries like this, where the luws of 
the thud have made a st.-utd and a large 
provision for the poor; so that this pub¬ 
lic chaiity is at the same time the pri¬ 
vate charity of every person who wil¬ 
lingly discharges his part and jiroporlion. 
What is to be done beyond ihis, must 
in a great measure be lell to every one’s 
iliscretion. To <!o more than this, is 
certainly the duty of sovonil pi'rsons ; 
and the truest oiyects of such charity 
are often they who neither ask it nor 
receive it from the public. Our Saviour, 
in the go.'spel ol’ St. Luke, commands us 
to giv\! alms ot such things as wo have, 
tha: is, according to our present cir¬ 
cumstances, and proportionably to our 
fortunes; which being a general direc¬ 
tion, and not descending to particulars, 
vve have no right, that I can discern, to 
burden the consciences of others with 
fixed rules about it. Only wc arc to 
exhort them to take care that they fall 
not short of our Savumr’s intention. The 
ancient Cf|rjstians remarkably fulfilled 
these pv^^'pts, which was no small cre¬ 
dit to and their religion, and great¬ 
ly coi^luced to recommend tlic gospel to 
the world, and to further its progress. 

4. 'Fhc gospel requires of us, in a 
singular manner, humanity and meek¬ 


ness. Humanity teachctli us to temper 
all our words and actions towards our 
neighbour with o/ility and goodness, 
and to iilistain carefully from ^Ifcvere 
and harsh c.xprcssions, all cross and rude 
heliaviour. Meekness ^jrstralns our an¬ 
ger, and keeps it in due bounds,' so*that 
we neither fiy out into an Unseei^ly pas*- 
sion at the faults of others^vDOr into 
railing and reviling, nor harbour malice 
and revenge in our hearts. Worare all 
of us offended at insolence, .^ontempt* 
anger, and ill usage; we are pld^scd 
when we meet with a contrary Lehavi- 
nur; and consequently this dislike .and 
this approbation should be a rule to US 
in*our conduct towards others. , There¬ 
fore Christ condemns anger and its ef¬ 
fects, and shows that he gives a more 
excellent precept than is contained in 
the Mosaic law; for, having observed 
that the law forbad murder, TAou shalt 
nut kill; he adds, hit I sai/ avto yoUt 
that xi'liofiocrcr is jingn/ idth his brother 
rnthovt a caiisr, shall he in daugrr of 
the judgement. 'J'liis is to be under¬ 
stood of unjust . 111(1 immoderate (.nger, 
which is Joined with a desire of reveuge, 
or with a jiniiid and ili-groundtd .scorn 
(vf our neighbour: for we may be angry, 
when the cause, is just, wlun we keep 
our anger within due bounds, when it 
hath no other aim than s('lf-presorvalion, 
when it is accompanied with a* design of 
n'forming the offender, and not of doing 
him an injury, and when it cxeludes not 
a readiness to forgive him, and .to be re¬ 
conciled to him ujion his amendment. 
lie ye angry, and sin not^ says St. Paul; 
and let not (he sun go duti-it upon your 
■U'ruih ;—but It t all hiitcrncss, and cla¬ 
mour, and evil-speaking, be put anay 
from you, with all malice. Christ him¬ 
self was filled with anger and indignif- 
tiun against soinc of the Jews; but at 
the same time he was ready to, bo re¬ 
conciled to them, and to receive.;jthcm 
favourably, if they would have rettkyned 
to tlicir duty, and his last words were, 
a prayer to God to forgive them. 

By meekness and humanity conten¬ 
tions and quarrels are avoided, with all 
theii pernicious consequences, and the 
friendship, good will, and esteem of tlw 
world is usually secured. But care is. 
to be taken, that, instead of these vir- 
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tues, we fall not into those vices which 
have a resemblance of them, and lie 
concwlj^ UTtder that fair and false ap¬ 
pearance : such is a feigned civility and 
compliance, which often covers a base 
and fferfidious imart; flattery, which is 
as ready to commend or excuse vice, 
as to.praise what is praise-worthy; and 
a mean compliance which approves, or 
seems to approve, the worst of actions. 
These arc as hunful as meekness and 
h^manity.,a^e useful to society. 

I'l^ese virtues St. Paul hath in view, 
when in his epistle to the Romans he 
exhorts Christians, in honour to prifrr 
one another, to shew rosi>ect and civility 
to others, without waiting to see wliether 
they will shew as much to us. .f\iul St, 
Peter’s direction is. Honour all men. If 
therefore rudeness and iniiuinanity, ati<l 
harshness of behaviour, be, foiiiul in 
CMiristians, and in Christians who pre- 
ti’ 4 id to great holiness ami zmi and piet}’, 
this is not to l)e laid to the cliarce of 
Cliristianily, or of those who first prearh- 
ed it; but it is the fault of those ‘who 
Miidcrstaml not, or are lu/l willing to un- 
drrstancl, the plain precepts of th<- go.*-- 
pci. . 

5. 'Po these virlut's is filly joined tlie 
love of peuci’ and concord, bsitli in tilings 
relating to this world, and in things n- 
lating to religion, whether they be mat¬ 
ters ol belief, or rites and ceieinonies 
and discipline. But as all virlucs haw 
a natural union, and can iicvlm' disiigree, 
without ceasing to be what they are, the 
love of peace must alwa 3 s Ij«‘ JoJueil 
with the love of truth and righteousness ; 
and concord is‘to be so pursued, that 
we injure not the duty whic h we owe 
to t5od and to ourselves. The regard 
due to peace requires of every pi'rson, 
tnat he seek nut only his own particular 
profit and convenionce, but the aihan- 
tage of others, and the common good of 
society; and by such methods public 
pea^’is settled and preserved. 

But because every person hath his own 
private possessions, without which he 
cannot support himself and his family, 
it is impossible for us to live "in conc'ygd 
with those who endeavour to wKjjJ 
defraud us ; we must at least av^i^^y 
• person, ■ as an enemy with p^y drive, 

'hey arc to 


can hold no imeilKiursoil: and likewise'if 
any one by threats and viofibnee- tuTotlld 
force tw to act contrary truth and 
virtue, even the sincerest lover of pcacu 
must renounce all society with such a 
tyrant, lost he should give up thdSe 
things which in their own nature are 
most o.Kcellent and most useful to man¬ 
kind, and which God hath expressly 
commanded us never to forsake.' If tit 
he potsible, .says the apostle, as far as 
in you lieth, lire peaceable u'ith all men: 
as far as reason and religion permit, bo 
at peace with others, and let not matters 
of small consoquoncej or those fhults and 
ilefects from which none is entirely free, 
interrupt and destroy that union. 

(’hnstian*: arc raembci's of two socie-, 
ties ; as they are men, they belong to the 
country in which they arc born or set- 
lied ; and as they arc Christians, they 
bi’long to the church of Chri.st. But as 
ihis rliiiirh universal, or catholic churph, 
is dispersed over the earth, and cannot 
ahsonihle together, il wjis even from afi- 
cient times tlivided into particular and 
national churehcs. Kvery Christian then 
should be desirous and willing to join 
liiiriself lo lii.s own national church, if li« 
c.m do it with a safe conscience ; and in 
lliis dd'air, he should not give way to 
.small ami endless scruples, nor expect 
that every thing should be conducted 
cMictly U'> he could wish : for perfection 
dwellclh not here below, and wise men 
iiuist citiiiT bear willi some things which 
they do not approve and cannot mend, 
or llu‘y must form a religion for them¬ 
selves and serve Gotl all alone, which 
is by no means agreeable with mutual 
edificiition and nilli tlie social nature of 
Chiistiaiiity. 

But when things are come lo such a 
pass ill any natiixi, tliat (Miristians are 
n'qiiiivd to rejeet and abjure evident 
truths, to approve iiion.>lrous absurdities 
and ilagraiit contrudiclioiis, to sacrifice 
reason and common sense to a thing 
most improperly called faith, and to pay 
a blind and slavish obedience to the doc¬ 
trines, and to the false doctrine.s of men, 
^'ch^ a church cannot be accounted a 
and nor is it lawful to 

the 

and It stiil' weighty reasons, our anccs- 
know not t>* 
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tors'4eparat«(l themselves from the court 
and- the see of Rome, and began the 
reformation. 

■ The apostles, at first, did not separate 
themselves from the .lews, though they 
differed gn’atly from them, as long as 
they were permitted in the synagogues 
to profess tlieir belief in Christ, to prt^h 
his doctrine, and to reject every thing 
contrary to it; but when this liberty was 
no longer granted to them, they held 
their own assemblies apart, and forsook 
the synagogue. After this, some diss<m> 
sion arose in the Christian congregations 
which were formed of converted Jews 
and Gentiles; for the Jews stuck obsti¬ 
nately to their old rites and ceremonies, 
and the Gentiles rcfusi'd to observe them. 
But because in other respects the gospel 
was obeyed by both, and neither were 
compelled to do any thing that they 
held to be unlawful, this difference <»f 
opinion was to-be mutually tolerate<l, as 
gt. Paul declares. As for himself, to 
the weak he became weak, that he might 
gain, the weak: he was made all things 
to all men, that he might by all means 
save some. 'I’he meaning is, that he 
thought it a part of (Christian pruilcnre to 
comply witii liis brebliren in matt(‘rs in¬ 
different, and to gratify them in all tilings 
consistent with Christianity. 

6\ For the same ruuses C’hrist com¬ 
mands us to pass over injuries, whether 
they afiect our gowls, our n’putation, or 
dur body, it they are such as n.ay be 
borne without groat detriment, and per¬ 
mits us not on such occasions to avenge 
ourselves, or tt> have recourse to tlie laws 
and to the civil magistrate for redress. 
The law of Moses laid no great restraint 
upon the Jews in this respect; and some¬ 
what more of forbearance is requireil 
from us than was from them. Ft- have 
heard, says our Lord, that it hath Uen 
said, An eye for an eye,—but 1 say unto 
you, JUsist not evil. 'I’he best commen¬ 
tators have shewed that these and the 
like precepts, if rightly understood, are 
in tiieitp||^ves very At and very profitable 
to sewfety : for whilst we connive at a 
smaR-offence or injury, wc put a st^© 
mtil^ hatred and strife and variai>^ 
which there would be no end, if ‘j',’ 
widtild put up with any afftf nreek- 
4de3, it often comes to pass t’ 


hath done the wrong is softoicd and re¬ 
claimed by Christian lenity. But in 
greater injuries, nothing hinders a lAitn 
from seeking the assistance of the laws 
and of the magistrate, or if that canAot 
be done, from acting itihis own defence; 
for indeed without such a permission AD 
civil society could subsist, and all good 
men would in a mauner be bOAnd hand 
.and foot, and delivered up to the vilest of 
mankind. 

There have been some few of eitaltod 
minds amongst the gentiles who (hsap- 
proved and condemned revenge. But 
our Saviour hath carried the doty forther, 
and hatii told us, that we must love our 
enemies, and return good for evil, and 
pray for those who use tts despifefully, 
and imitate our heavenly Father, who is 
kind even to the unthankful and to the 
wicked. 

Many of the Jews and gentiles ac¬ 
counted revenge to be lawful, and dfe- 
rided (’hristiaii patience as a practice 
absuixl and contrary to human nature. 
Vet what the gospel requires of this kind, 
if we mistake it not, is wry ctmiinenda- 
ble. If we lia<l been commanded to 
show particular friendship to wicked men 
who revile and injure us, to account 
them worthy and honest persons, to furnish 
them with power and opportunity to hurt 
us, and not to be upon o\ir guard against 
them, these indeed would have been hard 
sayings. But it is not so ; we arc com¬ 
manded to love them so far as to pity 
their I'liilts and follies, and to shew them 
such lenity, forbearance, and kindness, 
siieli humanity and civility as can be of 
no detriment to iis, to pray to God for 
their repentance, and if they prove by 
their behaviour that they repent And are 
amended, to receive them into favoui’. • 
None can • ly that these jux-cepts arc 
impracticable. On the contrary, they 
are so I'casunuble, that without mutual 
indulgonce.s of this kind human society 
can hardly subsist, and frail and fallible 
creatures cannot live together in tolerable 
peace and order, unless patience and for* 
giveness be in some tlcgrec approved aiid 

their 'pS??!', . . r * 1 , u 

friendshipr requires of us thus to bear 

world is wrongs and offenew, and 

to be taken®"* tnuch.more doth 

\’dt we should love our friend* 
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and {^n«&etors, and requite kindnestsea 
with tile same, or, if it be possible, with 
greater fevoura. If therefore the Apos¬ 
tles had been silent concerning gratitude, 
yet it. bad been plain enough timt the 
whole teimur of ihe New Testament re¬ 
quired this virtue. But our Saviour com¬ 
mended die gratitude of the Samaritan 
leper, who returned to give him thanks 
for his cure ; and St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, having exhorted them 
to meekness, long-suffering, forbearance, 
and ^tharity, adds these words, And be ye 
thankfv.1} that is, be grateful both to 
God and man. And in his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, describing those 
wicked men who should arise in tiie 
church, he says, that they should be 
lovers of their ownsclvcs, and untiiank- 
ful. 

8. The duties above mentioned relate 
to all men in general, and are to be pnic- 
tised by every one through’ the whole 
course of his life. There are besides 
these, duties pariicuiar to each person, 
ucco^ing to his age, rank, condition, 
and the relation in which he stands to 
others. Such are the duties of liusbaiuls 
and wives, of parents and children, of 
masters and servants, of young and old. 

Marriage is reduced by our Saviour to 
its original institution, as it was in the 
beginning, before the passions of men 
had broken through the rules which 
right reason prescribed, and by polygamy 
had brought poverty, jealousy, and dis¬ 
cord into houses, and many troubles and 
mischiefs into the world ; to which had 
been added another evil, that of frcqueiit 
divorces upon frivolous causes. ’I’hc 
gospel requires of those wlio enter into 
this state, that they pass their days toge¬ 
ther in concord and friendship, and in a 
Joint care of their families. 

The gospel requires that behaviour 
from parents to children and from chil¬ 
dren to parents, which all wise men 
must.approve. It commands parents to 
educate their children in the fear of God, 
and to give them all necessary instruction 
and maintenance, and neither to spoil 
them by foolish indulgence, nor to use 
them harshly and imperiously, an<l pro¬ 
voke them to wrath, by which they will 
alienate thpir affection, and may drive 
tfaein to toke bad courses. They arc to 


be guided by admonisbment.aiid reason, 
unless they be of incorrigible tUsposi- 
tions. 

It commands children to honour arid 
love and succour their parents, to ,obey 
them in all things, and in the Lord i 
that is, in all things which are agreeable 
to Christianity, or not contraiy to it; for 
in that case, He that lofocth father or 
mother more than me, says our Lord, is 
not worthy of me. 

But this is a plea for disobedience that 
rarely happens : and there is more dan¬ 
ger in Christian nations, that children 
should pay too little than too much re* 
.sped to father and mother. One of the 
great evils which monkery brought into 
the Christian world, was the inveigling 
iuid stealing of young persons, and re¬ 
ceiving them into religiou.s orders, witli- 
out the consent, and against the consent, 
of their parents. In this the monks 
acted like true disciples of the pharisees, 
who compassed sea and land to moke 
j)roselytes, and who also taught children 
to disobey their parents: and you-will 
find it to have lavn and to be the pi-acticc 
of all fanatics of every .sort and tribe, to 
seduce jOung peiiple from that deference 
which they ought to pay to those whom 
C»od and nature have appointed for their 
guides and guardians in their fender 
years. 

In tlic time when the gospel was first 
fireached, servants for the most pari were 
slav es; ami us many of these were con¬ 
verted to Christianity, with or without 
their masters, it was to he feared lest 
they should take too much upon them, 
and think too well of themselves, by en¬ 
tering into a religion which commanded 
all men to lix*at one another as brethren. 
This might have brought a discredit upon 
the gospel, and have been an hindrance 
of its progress. I’koreforc St. Peter and 
.St. Paul earnestly exhort servants or 
slaves to obey their masters, and to be in¬ 
dustrious and honest, and dutifully to 
serve not only the just and gcqtlg^ bul the 
harsh and froward. 

The law of nature knows no such thing 
as slavery; for by nature all men arc free 
and equal: but by the civil laws and by 
the practice of nations it was established, 
and It still continues amongst those who 
know not the gospel, and, the more is the 
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shaoie and the pity, it is to be foiind in 
some places where Christianity is pro¬ 
fessed. The religion of Christ, when it 
iirst made its progress in the world, left 
the civil laws of nations, in a great mea¬ 
sure, as it found them, lest by altering or 
repealing them it should bring confusion 
and disturbance into Iminau society; but 
as by its own genius arul tendency it leads 
men gently back to the precepts of na¬ 
ture and equity,* to kindness and to mer¬ 
cy, it put an end by degrees, in most 
civiliml places, to that excessive distain e 
and diflFcrence between masters and slaves, 
which owed its original to outragt- and 
war, to violence and calamity: so that 
in Christian countries the service which 
is performed is usually, as it ought to be, 
voluntary and by agreement. 

But what the writers of the New Tes¬ 
tament have said concerning slaves, holds 
true concerning hired seivants, and all 
those who are employed in other denomi¬ 
nations under a master, that they discharge 
their ollice modestly, diligently, and wil¬ 
lingly, and act with faithfulness and in¬ 
tegrity in every thing that is committed 
to them. 

'I'o all masters the gospel ci^ns that 
they be good and just, forbearing haugh¬ 
tiness, insolence, and threatening, and 
remVmbehng that they also have a master 
in he.'ocn. 

'I'he same sort of direetiuns may be 
applied to all who an; invested with 
power ill any oRicc or station, and to 
ail who are placed under their govern¬ 
ment. 

Of those who are appointed to teach 
Christianity, it is required that they study 
and endeavour to preach it in its own 
native and amiable simplicity, tven as it 
is contained in the holy scriptures, and 
that their aim and intention be to do lio- 
nour to religion, and to make men wiser 
and better. Tliis also tends to cr(*ate and 
preserve a mutual esteem betw'een those 
who teach, aud those who are taught, 
than wjbtdtitlien: can be nothing more de¬ 
sirable Ijjflfto the one and to the other; 
for the^orld passeth away with all its 
cuneerns, but the good eilect of brotherly 
Jove and Christian edification is stable 
and permanent. 

Of youpg people it is required tliat 
they be of a teachable and tractable tem¬ 


per, and that they furnish themselves by 
times with useful knowledge and skill, 
which will enable them to^ live'content¬ 
edly and reputably. It is dsd req'uiied 
of them, that they pay respect to the 
aged, and be willing to serve'and assist 
them both on account of the bodily' infir¬ 
mities which attend that part of lim. and 
because it will be their ovtrn state if God 
gives them length of days, aqd because 
humanity suggests that we 'should be 
courteous to those who piobably wiU.nOt 
stay long with us, and because the aged, 
have commonly more knowledge and dis- 
cri'tion, and can instruct the yhung in 
things of importance. 

From the aged it is expected, that they 
be endued with Christian virtues, and set 
a good example to others, since d»cy havo- 
ihe advantage of long observation to 
make them sensible of the folly of vice, 
and the beauty and utility of goodness. 
Age also teiiq^rs and w'eakens the pas¬ 
sions, except in those who are enslaved 
to wicked habits; age also usually brings 
prudence and Judgment; and tliese things 
render the oKl very capable of assisting 
and directing the young, especially W'hcii 
they can make jiropor allowances for the 
warmth and tlie defects of youth, and can 
preserve themselves free from austerity 
and moroseness. Lastly, it become.s them 
to meditate on death, as on a change 
which is near at hand, and to be pre¬ 
pared to go hence with deci*ncy and re¬ 
signation. 

C oncerning the duty of kings, the 
Apostles have said nothing, because at 
that time there were no Christian rulers. 
'I'lie law of nature, and the laws of their 
own nations, and the law of Moses and 
the gospel, are suflicient io teach 4hem 
their ollice, and to, shew them that the 
lK>wer which their coiiiitry hath commit¬ 
ted to them is a pow'er only to do good, 
and to restrain evji, and to promote the 
public welfare. 

But concerning the duty of subjects to 
their princes, the New Testament is not 
silent. The Apostles recommend', In 
general expressions, submission and ob^ 
dience to all who arc in authority. St. 
Paul observes upon this head, that tbvre 
is no power but from God, and that the 
powers which be are ordained of Ood,. 
'I'hc meaning is, that civil government ia 
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jigrcca&le to tUc will of Gutl, and arisetli 
ftum the nature of things; for God hath 
so^uuulle mankind, that neither can they 
subsist without society, nor society witli- 
out govmunent, nor government witiiuut 
.ruIetSb It is therefore the duty of every 
private person to be a quiet and a peace¬ 
able subject, to do nothing which tends 
to introduce discord and confusion, and 
the ruin of tlie state; but to defend his 
country on all ucca.-'U)ns, and with all 
his power. 

Lastly, there is u paiiiciiiar duty in¬ 
cumbent upon every jiersoii, and aiisin'f 
from hi^ particular uccuiiulioii. state, 
office, or profession, namely, ih:it lie uc- 
Quirc the skill and the knouieiiL'i which 
shall make him tit for it, fit ■<> act in u 
prudently and honestly; <ise whatsoever 
virtues and good qualities he may jxis- 
scss, he is inexcusable both with God and 
man. 

Such is our duty' to our luigbboui, 
as it may be collected from reason and 
revelation. 

SLR MO f'lir. 

By DocToii Joiivix. 

dh the same text; or, thirdly, oil 
our Duty to ourselves. 

Titus, ii. II, l‘J. 

The grace of God that hriiigeth s.ilvatlun liiuii 
appeared to all men, teiu-.lium ns, lh.it de- 
nyiiig «lng<Klhlle^!^ aiid woildly lii^t', wc 
should live soberly, rightconsly, and go lly, 
in this present world. 

We are here exhorted by the Apostle to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly. 
Sobriety comprehends our duty to our¬ 
selves, righteousness our duty to our 
neighbour, uad godliness our duty to 
God. 

I shall conclude my observations U[)oii 
the text with exauiiiiiug that part ot uur 
duty* which, although it hath some re¬ 
ference both to God and to our neigh¬ 
bour, yet relates more immediately to 
ourselves. This St. Paul calls, living 
soberly. The word sobriety hath a more 
fUXtensiye signification in the urigiiiai 
than in our language,' and comprehends 
in it. a right exwciijc of our reason and of 


our natural pbwers, and a discreet go¬ 
vernment of our passions. 

Amongst the helps which Clod hath 
bestowed upon I’v, lo lead ns to obedience 
and to happiness, may be reckoned cer¬ 
tain useful dispositions and piopcnsitics, 
which arc (ailed natural inclinations, 
wliicli we fe('l more or less as soon as we 
romc lo the use of ri'ason, and which, 
if w'«‘ do not corrupt and stifle them, 
will be cor.firiiied and improved hy daily 
cxpericiici', and appear both profitable 
and commendable. T'lC't; serve as a 
c()untci'l);d.ince to those j)a'^sions which 
incline us to evil. 

of all then, m.n are so Ibrmed 
liy their (’re.-itor ihit tliey love truth and 
liate fiilsdiood. 'So one chooseth to 
niistaki!; to (Tr, and to bo deceived; 

(very one is willing and desirous to see 
things as they really are. ^Vc may safely 
take it for granted, tlial there are none 
so brutish, so savage, and so ignorant, 
as not to approve truth and blame false¬ 
hood in general. Cmiseqnently they 
must acktiovvlcdge that it is uglysind 
wicked to deceive, and that it is good and 
ainiubh' to instruct. 

lly the stime use of reason men sec 
that it is belter in general lo do good than 
to do Iiurt to anoiher, and they generally 
own it, unliss some violent pa-sion pn- 
vmls with them, aiidstillis tlie dictates of 
nature. When the iniiid growl calm and 
capable of exercising its powers, they 
discover the litness of sucli a behaviour, 
they wish that others would act so towards 
them, and they endeavour to perform 
themselves what tlu'y thus approve in 
otheivs. 

liciK'i: by steps and degrees we arc 
abt(.“ to acvpiire right notions of uli soits 
of viiluesaiid vices. Kverv virtuous dis- 

V 

[Kisition is a<lvanttigt*oiis (oo.nselves and 
to others, and ev< ry \ici,ju,s hubit is 
huitful lo ourselves and to others. But 
It must lie remembered that the useliil- 
iiess arising irom virtue is not to be con¬ 
sidered as coniined to a few actions, or to 
a frw men, or to a short space ortime : 
the vvhole race of mankind, as far as we 
can be connected with tlumi, and the 
whole duration of our life, and our ftr- 
ture slate likewise, are to be taken into 
consideration. What therefore is 
ui)on the whole, is agreeable tO virtue ■ 
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&nd that is to be ct^ccl vicious which 
hath a contrary effect; and we say tliat 
men would promote the {icrioral happi¬ 
ness and their own at the same time, if 
they would ohs('rvi‘ the rule of doing 
good to all; and that the opposite be¬ 
haviour will be peniieioiis to them. To 
observe this rule, is to live aeconling to 
the dirtatosof unprejudiced reason, or to 
■ live according to nature, and to pursue 
the end for which they are calhd into 
being; and in acting thus there is a de¬ 
cency and a dignity, whence arise self- 
approbation aiul satisfaction of mind. 
lC\ery one, if ‘he will consult his own 
heart, and speak his thoughtj; sincerely, 
must own that virtue is beautiful and 
honourable, and worthy of lo\e and 
,praise; and that vice is deformed, and 
. shameful, and detestable. Nothing can 
.ftilence this opinion, which naturally rises 
in our minds, except some violent passion 
depriving us of the free xise ofet ason. 

Hence we collect ami conclude, that 
almighty (Sod hath implanted in humiin 
nature those inclinathms which make us 
love virtue and truth wherc\er they ap¬ 
pearand shew themselves to us, aiidsliun 
vice, crr<.>r, and falsehood, when \vt' know 
them to he what they are. Hence like¬ 
wise it follows, that the goodness and di - 
cency, or tlie dishonesty and deformity ot' 
actions, depend not at .ill upon the will 
and the appointment of men, and of hu¬ 
man laws, but upon the naiun' itself and 
the relation and connection of things, 
which is fixed and uncluiiigeable : for as 
truth and falsehood <iep('nd not upon us, 
so neither do virtue and lice. 'I'liis un¬ 
alterable nature of goixl and evil, of 
right and wrong, ami these judgtr.ents 
concerning it, which our own senses ami 
apprehensions lead us to liiake, an* helps 
which C!otl hath gher; us against the 
power and the temptatioie- of sin. AVhen 
a man doth ill, he luwaidly condemns 
himself; when he doth well, he ap¬ 
proves his own behaviour. This St. 
Paul.'hath in view, when he says coii. 
cemTng the gentiles, JVAen thv genii/t/i, 
kAo havr not tAf laze, (lo by nature tAe 
tAings contained iit the law, these, JiaV’ 
ing not the law, are a law to fhon- 
sehes, u'kich shexo the work of the law 
■rct-itten in their he^ts : their conscience 
ttfsa biiring wit ness,' and their thuvghts 


the mean while accusing or else excusing 
one another. ' " 

1. The first duty then which' we owe 
lo ourselves, is to cultivate and improve 
that natural inclination which wfe hav« 
to love truth and virttic: for this is the 
foundation of all goodness, that ivc be 
iiblc to distinguish truth from, ftdiehood, 
that we esteem it when we havdifound jt, 
ami that wc prefer what is ri^l and 
honest to every thing that iS evil and 
bcasc. Tnlcss we love truth, shall 
either lu'ver find it, or, if we accidentally 
meet with it, wc slrall set no dud valna 
upon it. Trutli shuns those who despise 
it, or becomes as useless to them as if it 
w'ere nuiie unknown. By the assistance 
of truth wc arrive to a knowledge of 
virtue, and we arc taught to esteem it 
as we ought; they are united’’^ together: 
without truth there can be no virtue, 
and without virtue, truth is of small 
tise. 

'I’herc arc an innumerable variety of 
truths, of wiiirli those of the greatest use 
and importance are, the knowledge, of 
(iod and of religion, and of ourselves, 
and ol’ eternal life, and of the way to 
happiness both here and hereafter. The 
gfispcl of Christ is frecjucntly called the 
truth l)v the saered writers; and aMbvc 
all otlu'r things it most dcserveth' that 
hommiuble name ami character, because 
it burpasseth all other aids and methods 
for tin: discovering of this most valu¬ 
able knowledge. Christ promised to his 
.Apostles the Spirit of truth, who should 
lead tliom into all truth, that is, all nc- 
cesbary truths ndating to morality and 
religion. Christ prays lo his Father that 
he would sanctify them in truth, and 
‘•ay.-, tliat his word i& truth. When h« 
stood before Pilate, lie professed that for 
this end he came into the world, that he 
might bear witnc'.s to the truth; and 
every one, say.s he, that is of the truth, 
hearcth my voice. For whosoeveF sin¬ 
cerely loves the truth, and dili;|etitly 
seeks it, will acknowledge and receive 
the gospel, when Christ himself and'^iis 
Apostles teach and confirm it. Wcarc 
of God, says St. John; he that know- 
eth God, keareth us; he that is not 
of God, heareth not us ; ht/rtby we 
know the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error. Thus tha first duty w^ch we 
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ourscLvoi is to love truth aod 

’virtue. 

> ,Tbtl Hebrew language hath np word 
'which, exactly answera to the word yir- 
wiej therefore this word Is scarcely to 
be found 4n the writers of the New Testa- 
fflcitU instead of it, they say rightc’ous- 
ness, .holiness, die tt ur of God, and the 
like ¥ .which .expressions tlic same 
■thing•,i,|‘,iuc'ant. Howe\or, St. Vaul in 
in one place uses tlw; word virtue, and 
'recoraiucuds ti»e love of virtue aiul of 
truth .in very strong terms: J'i/taUy, 
brethren^ says he, u'//(itsumr thhign arc 
• whfitsoever things arc honest, ichut- 
iSOever things arc just, nhalsoivtr things 
-ora pure, 'whaisoexcr things arc lovchf, 
vfhatsoever things arc of g ood report; 
•if t^ere be any virtue, and if there In- 
'Upg praise, think on these things. Those 
■things fchich ye have both learned, and 
■received, .and heard, and '■een in me, 
do; anti the peace tj Hud shall he ait/i 
•jfou. From which, and the hie exhort,-i- 
■tioos, it is manifest that tlio love ol'tnitii 
and rirtue, which the gotjiel reeonj^nu luls 
■and requires, is not a baic oci ii pat ion of 
■the understanding, a barren speciilalive 
inquiry ooccernitig the luiture of morali- 
ity,, but a practical knowledge of ii dwell¬ 
ing in our hearts, by wbich, when we 
itave found out truth, and know wliat is 
virtue, we suit our life and behaviour to 
*»ur persuasion, openly profess the truth, 
■and rcQ'pmmend it to others, tiiul sIkwv 
forth virtue in our uuniK'rs and conver- 
Mtiou, whatsoever inconveniences may 
press us, and whatsoever da;igeis may 
ihreaten us, for tiur adherence to them. 

2. I’he gospel cemtnands us to think 
modestly of ouiselvt's, aud K. shew foith 
tliis modesty in our words and action'., 
which is.^calletl humility liy Christian 
writers,'.and is foundeil upon a right 
koowledge of oursel.es. V/lien v.e are 
well acquainted with our own del«;ts, 
and' sensible how lar short we fall of 
{ketrfect goodness and knowledge, this 
Usually produces in us dispositions to 
ithink and speux lowly of ourselves, and 
not 'ambitiously to seek cinployinents fur 
which we are not qualified, recompenses 
.and respects to which we have no claim, 
4md praises ai.i honours which we have 
■done uothing to deserve} this teacheth 
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us to acquiesce ^ thajt ^tipn wl^^eiii 
the providence, of^od hath placedtp-; 
to be moderate, and peaccablo, and ho¬ 
nest in our endeavours to adviuice our; 
selves to a bi tter condition ; and to have 
the public good and tJu-’ interests of 
C'hri.stiaiiity iiu>re in view than our own' 
private profit. £lsc if any one thihketh 
himself to he somewhat 'when he is too¬ 
thing, such an one, says St. Paul, dc- 
ceiveth himsef. By tiiis virtue the miiuT 
is kept free from pride, iu.’.olence, vani¬ 
ty, .self-love, and self-conceit. 

J Jowever, it is to be remembered, that 
humility may be carried to an excess,^ 
and that by debasing ourselves too much, 
and giving way too tamely to oppression 
and insolence, or by a sheepish indolence 
and ail ovvr-diffidencc of our abilitfos, 
we may wrong both oUrselvcs, and our 
friends, and society, to vvliieh we might' 

h i • * % V « • • , * It* 

ave 

to Im' inodi^tand humble, and quiet luiil 
peaceable, it is likewise our duly to be. 
useful (o mankind, and to euqilijy what¬ 
ever powers and talents (Jod hath c-ym- 
initteil to us for the public good. . 

By this virtue we arc disposesi not to 
de.spiw our inferiors, but to value the 
gooil qualities of others, and willingly to 
emimiend rheni; in the excrL'ising of 
vvhidi duty, it i.s much better to think 
too favoufably than too hardly of any 
pe rson, and ratln r to esteetik him too 
much tlniii to detract from him. For 


although \vi‘ are by no means to praise 
others against our own conscience, and 
fci those aecomplishinents (if which they 
re entirely imd manifestly void, yet 
since they who in some r<‘s|)cct!i are our 
iiili irs, in I'lh'.r lesju'cti ottcii equal or 
'= 111 '] '"S iH, we have eontiiniul occasion 
I » exercise humility and candour, in 
r iving to every one all the regard and all 
the respect ibai he can reasonably desire. 
'I'hi.s behaviour liie Apostle.s require from 
us: Suionif iiuifcscli'ey one to onothtr in 


thejear of Cto;L Alt <j you he suljcct 
one to another, and he clothed Kii^hv-* 
mility: Jor Ood i esisteth the proud,,and 
giveth grace to the himhlc. Let nothing 
he done through strife or„ vain glory, 
hut>vi lowliness of mind let each esttcnt 
other better than themselves. Look not 
every man on his own things, that is».. 9 ii 
5 s 2 V 
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liis own profit and .^ntcrcst, but cvcri/ 
man also on the things of others. 

3. If wc would pi'iform our part in 
life as becomes reasonable creatures and 
Christians, it is necessary that we possess 
in some degree the \irtim called pru¬ 
dence, by which all othtT \irtues are 
regulated and conducted, by which we 
are restrained from acting rashly and 
hastily, we weigh the circumstances of 
things, and then we do u liat certainl> 
pn>bably tends to the public good. This 
behaviour concerns our whole life, and 
all our words and actions, which, unless 
they be accompanied with discretion and 
foresight, may [)rove pernicious to our¬ 
selves and our neighbour, though our 
intentions were not evil, in the Pro¬ 
verbs of Solomon, and in the hook of 
Ecelesiasticus, there are many useful 
precepts of this kind, and our Saviour 
hath exhorted us to join the [irudence 
of the serpent to the simplicity of the 
dove. Christian prudence is often occu¬ 
pied in forming right judgments of reli¬ 
gious truths, (iuties, actions, and opi¬ 
nions. It preserves us from being im¬ 
posed upon by deceitful or mistaken 
men, in things relating to faith or prac¬ 
tice ; it directs us to adhere to thu plain 
word of (iiul, as it is contained in the 
Scriptures, in all that wf are to believe 
and to do. By the assistance of this 
yirtuo we prove all things, and hold fa.st 
that which is gotid, according to the avl- 
vicc of St. Paul; we believe not every 
spirit, as St. John admonisheth, but try 
the spirits whether they arc of tiod, 
because many false prophets are. come 
into the world. Else we might fall into 
numberless errors; for every age, and 
ever) nation, usuaily [)roduc<*th a jilen- 
tiful harve.st of dcceiv ers ; uml he who is 
unsteady and unuary will never want a 
ialse guide to mislead liim. 

4. The writers of the New 'restain'’nt 
frequently and striclly command us to 
ob^rve the rules of temperance in our 
fu^, and in all lawful pleasures and na¬ 
tural inclinations: by which it is not 
their design to deprive us of the conve¬ 
niences of life., but to make us beware 
l<>t by the abuse of things innocent and 
useful, we should render our souls and 
bodies unfit to perform their several 


functions; lest we should waste our fisr- 
tunes, and impoverish ourselves and our 
dependents; and lest wo should corrupt 
others by bad Example. Therefore the 
gospel forbids drunkenness, debauchery, 
(>\travagance, and intemperance,.and all 
Mich irregularities, and recommends chas« 
tity and sobriety: and these precepts it 
enjoins altogether for our own sakes, for 
the good of each individual, and of fa¬ 
milies, and of human society. 

3. Men are so made, and such is their 
condition, that they who indu^ tbem- 
.'!eives in Iazine.s.x, will want many things 
necessary both for soul and body- What¬ 
soever statu of life we be in, we canm>t 
live reputably without labour. There¬ 
fore vv ise men in all times have agreed in 
condemning idleness, as pernicious to 
liumaii nature, and a scandalous abuse 
of those powers and abilities which God 
hath conferred upon us. And there is 
tlie more reason to detest it, because slug¬ 
gish people avc not only destitute of the 
conveniences of iilb and of a mind capa¬ 
ble of«‘njoyirig them, but ;u*e remarkably 
prone to every thing that is bail, as ex¬ 
perience tchtilies. >Vhen poverty and la¬ 
ziness take possession of a man, lying, 
and clK'uting, and stealing, are the usual 
consecjueiices, logethir with every kind 
of shameless and sordid meanness, dis- 
ingeiuiity, and dishonesty. Besides, lh« 
human mind is naturally restless, and 
occupied continually upon some olyect 
and design. It is the unavoidable con¬ 
sequence of being awake. Unless thert'- 
forc the mind be improved by honest 
meditations, and employed in useful la¬ 
bours, it gives itself up to expeii.sivc 
amusements, to loose imaginations, to 
unlawful actions, to keeping bad <om- 
pany and bad hours, or to strolling from 
one as.seinbl^' to another, or to drinking 
or gaming, which are Very improperly 
called diviTsioas and rev'reations, and 
only serve to add to the miseries and ca¬ 
lamities of life, instead of alleviating or 
removing them. We have received from 
(J<k1 a soul and a body, and w»-* are ob¬ 
liged to take due care of botli. The soul 
is to be exercised in acquiring useful 
knowledge, without which wc shall be 
blinded by ignorance, and swayed by 
vice, auid 6Ul into many faulta whiok 
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mkht easily have been«avoided. The 
body is to b.; occupiH in such exercises 
as may stren^hen it, and make it capa¬ 
ble performing, what the understand¬ 
ing recommends as proper to be done; 
and thus we become able to accomplish 
wh&t oixr Own natUR- requizes, what our 
fri«)ds and families, and society, may 
justly hope ahd expect from us. These 
are the dictates of reason, and these dic¬ 
tates are cnforcc<l and recommended to 
us by the sacR'd writcTs. TAis is a 
faithful saying, says St. Paul to Titus, 
end these things 1 mil that thou afflnn 
tOHStamtly, that they who hare beliered 
in God might be careful to maintain 
good works : these things are good and. 
prqftablfi'' unto men. And again: J.rf 
ours also learn to maintain good works 
for necessary uses, that they be not un- 
fruitfuL To maintain go<«l work^^, iv 
translated in the margin, to profess ho¬ 
nest trades. evciy Christian he of 

some calling and occupation, that lie zna) 
live creditJibly and usefully to himself 
and others. 'I’his precep.t belongs, in 
some seizsc, to all persons, to kiizgs and 
nobles as well sis to the poorest people, 
that tlzey may know how to sict suirahly 
to their several conditions. CJrcat reve¬ 
nues, and power, sind honour arc given 
Of trusted to men, for no other pui po''i- 
than to enable them to govern those who 
are committed to their haiuls, sind to 
provide for the public weUare; and to 
perform tlze oHices of such a station with 
tolerable cn-zlit aizd dignity, is a chargs 
which mpiiicth indnstry zind application, 
iitzd many good qualities. As to the 
bulk of mankind, the ease is too clear to 
want jzroof. To such helongs the a<l- 
moiiifion of St. I*aul, who having de¬ 
clared concerning himself, that lu* had 
often wrought with labour and travail 
night and <hiy that he nziglit not be 
chargeable to others, m'oiziiuends to 
Christians the same, bdiaviour: If any 
wilt not work, says he, neither should he 
e&t. There are some who walk disor¬ 
derly amongst you, xvorkiiig not at all, 
but are busy-bodies. Now them that arc 
suck we command and exhort by our 
Lord Jesus ChHst, that with quietness 
they i^ork, eating their own bread. 

6. There is a virtue extending itself 
to many pazts of our Christian duty. 


' which is called contcntedjtiess. It js an 
even disposition, *by which, without rc- 
pznizig and complaining, we bear our 
condition though it be inconvenient; and 
it is founclt'd on a firm faith and reliance 
zzpon the providence of CodJ and upon 
hisvezacity in performing his promises; 
as likewise upon a knowledge of, our 
jzzany defects," by which we arc sensible 
that if Cod were to deal with us in strict 
justice, according to our deserts, our state 
might be much worse than it is. Who¬ 
soever firznly believes that the course of 
thizigs ill general, and every jzarticular 
event, is guided by the divine providence, 
with perfect wisdom aiwl goodness, for 
tin- good of ills creatures, especially of 
those who serve him, will easily persuaile 
himself that God hath reasons fur whicii 
he periziits some to sufler hardships, and 
to he e.vercised with adiersity. These 
ri'asons ho will believe to be sufficient, 
though ])erhaps he know them nut in 
their full «•.\lerlt; nor will he suffer aiiv 
<lishoiioura!)le ihuu>rhts and hard susj)i. 
cions i;onc( riling (.iud’s goodiltess inhin- 
bo'ir in his ziiind, since God hath 
ciously declared that patience under af¬ 
fliction shall receive an ample lYwaid in 
the world to come ; and that those things 
w Iiich seem grievous to ■ be borne, azid 
whicli huinun natuzxi w'oiilii willingly 
siiun, often conduce to the health of tlie 
sDiil, and often preserve us from many 
faults to which ii continuance of prospe- 
rit\ e\posethus. The discourses of our 
Saviour and of his Apostles ahoiiml with 
e.\ hoi tat ions to contentiizeiil uiitier a low 
and iiicoizienieiit stiite, and with great 
encouragement and faiourabie promise.s 
to tliose who trust in God, and aie satis- 
lied with tize portion whicli ho allots to 
them. .And indeed this virtue is of sin¬ 
gular use to all who would h-arn to pass 
quietly iiiid safely through this woi'ld to 
a better. lie whose desires are mode¬ 
rate, meets w itii few temptations and few 
disappointments; but he whose heart is 
set upon wealth, though he possess much, 
is ever desiring something more, and 
therefore never at heart's ease; and if ho 
meet with losses, becomes most misera¬ 
ble, though he still possesses what a per¬ 
son contented with a little would think 
more than sufficient, and is ready to take 
^unjustifiable methods with ^ietl^ to re- 
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iriove his forfSnes. such singular atl- 
vautap,o is it to desire no.more than un- 
rorrnpted nature requires, iiiuJ so greatly 
tioth it coiuluce even to our present hap¬ 
piness. ^riierefore the gospi l condemns 
nut only covetousness, which, as St. Paul 
Says, is idolatry, l)Ut a gn edy desire of 
eKternal advantages, of high stations, of 
power and worldly prosperity. 

A contempt ef riches is so often incul¬ 
cated 'll the New Testament, that Jlst'enis 
needless to bfiii" proofs of it. Searcely 
is there any thing which is more earnestly 
coveted P.j.n wealth, ami yet there is not 
any thing innocent in itself whence greater 
evils arise; and this is the reason why 
( hnst requires of us not to set f»ur hearts 
upon it; he required it out of mere kiiid- 
re«s and com])assion towards men, who 
know not what is expedient for them. 
Voi whether wo have received our riches 
tro»n our ancestors, or acquired them 
ourselves, so it happens, that through 
our «)\vn folly they often do us mueli 
more haQii than good. 'I'hey arc often 
HlU'.mled either with covetousness, or 
with luxury, and a vehement love of 
pleasure. When they arc joined to co- 
vetousm-ss, the fear of losses with which 
such jM'rsons are tormented is worse tl.an 
poverty ilsidf, they labour under appr<*- 
heiisions of evils which may never come, 
or which human priKlcnce cannot pre¬ 
vent; they are sordid and uncharitable, 
and thorefoR'<lisliked and despised, tind 
they can hardly nfrain from any thing 
mean and rile, when theie i*. a itm^pect 
of giiin. When riches are jc'ined to lux¬ 
ury, such persons imleed are not slavt's 
to their wealth, but which is ratJier 
worst', ih^y arc; slaves to their ptussioiis 
and appetites, to a thousand loilies and 
vices. 

Not that we an* to give away all our 
posscs.sious, and reduce oiirsi'lves to a 
state of poverty, a sltite which hath Its 
temptations no less than a state of sujier- 
duuus abundance; only vve are to re¬ 
member that these things are entrusted to 
us, and that we must make a sober find 
discreet use of them, that use wJiicli God, 
and nature, and .socict), require. 

7 . To conwntednesa should be added 
modesty, a virtue by which we arc taught 
never to say or do uhy thing w'hich be- 
coincb ndicur Christian character, but to 


avoid all that fs rude and intfttfent^^ To 
this virtue relate those "c^Kuirtaiions of 
8t. Paul: Ltf mo vornipt comimAictition 
proceed out of t/our mouthy ovt' that 
udtich is gooif to the vse of ^^fyiitgr 
t,’)flt it niau MiiMistcr grace t6 the fear¬ 
ers, Furnication and all uncleattness—r 
let if Mot once he tiamed amongst tfou^ as 
becometh saints ; neither yilthiness, nor 
foolish talking, nor jesting, •which' are 
not conrenienf. 

If these tilings arc not even to ■■ be 
named, much less aiv they to be prac¬ 
tised by Cliristiuiis : and the Apostle is 
the more earnest in recotnmcndjng this 
modesty in words and actions to ^thc first 
believers, because the gentiles were no¬ 
torious offenders in this point^^‘ 

'I’o this modesty is to be jbined mode¬ 
ration in our apparel, and consequently 
in our furniture, and in all our c.xpeuccs. 
Of this St. Peter and .St. Paul make some 
mention, and observe at the same thtic 
that the endowments of the mind are the 
be.st and fairest ornament. No precise 
bounds' can be fixed to duties of this 
kind, and a reasonable latitude must be 
left, for compliance with custom. The 
best general rule is to follow the example 
of those of our own rank and condition 
who arc accounted wise, and prudent, 
and fre(! from vanity and extravagance: 
and these restrictions cannot be called 
rigid and severe, since they only forbid a 
profusion which is attended with immber- 
h'ss evils. 

Lastly : In the exercise of all the fort*- 
mentioned virtues is contaiiud and cotn- 
sists the duty which is called selWenial, 
and which our Saviour requires from his 
(liscijiles. 'I'o deny ourselves is, first, to 
cast oil' all vicious iiiclinalions and un¬ 
law lid di'siim; secondly, to reject and 
avoid every *ng that vviJ, find by expe¬ 
rience to be a u'lnjitation and an iiicito- 
inent to sin ;*aiKl thirdly, to be willing 
to part with any object, if ever vve should 
be placed in such circumstances, tlvat 
either that object or our religion must be 
quitted. 

Such is our duty to ourselves, to which 
we shall endeavour to conform; if we 
love ourselves with a rational affection, 
and set a just value on our better part, 
on our immortal soul. « 
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SERMON CIV. 

■* 

By Bis*hop Hickman. 

An early Piety a nec’essary Duty. 

' j 

j j 

£ccl£s. si. 9. 

O young: man, in tky youtK, and let tliy 
beai t cheer thee in the days of thy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thy iicart, and in the 
eight of thine eyes; but know that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judg¬ 
ment. 

In this book of Ecclesiastes, Solomon 
calls himself the preacher, thinking it 
no dipsa|^ement to his royal dignity to 
descend mtn goventment to instruct his 
people. God had blessed him with the 
greater wisdom, and the t ircumstance of 
his reign afforded him sulhcieut i'njx'- 
rience in the world ; so that having ob¬ 
served and trieil the several courses of 
human life^ in this book he sums up all 
his observations, for the honoui\of God, 
and the benefit of succeeding ages. Here 
he has shewn us the true bounds of wis¬ 
dom and folly, what is either profitable 
or hurtful to the sons of men ; the pow¬ 
erful inclinations which wc have to \ ice, 
%nd the more powerful motives ti» alluiv 
us to virtue. Here the ways of God are 
tahhfully relatetl, the nature of man is 
perfectly described, and the neeessary 
connection ijetween folly and repentatice, 
sin and judgment, is exactly shewn. I lore 
iic recounts all lijo follies of his youth, 
and the excursions of his riper years ; liis 
fond pursuits after pleasun* and mirth, 
women and wine, and all things w hicli 
vain and inconshlorate men are apt to 
set their hearts upon : and he sums up .ill 
in this short sentence, ofva/tihf, tiU 

is vanitif. Though the words ot iny text 
arc principally dirocU'tl to the young, yet 
they comprehend the wnole compass ot 
,our lives, and may serve for instruction 
to every age; they shew us how nutu- 
-rally youth begins in folly and sin,wliich 
. jneccssarily leads us to re|M’ntance in our 
riper years, and if continued in, brings 
as to judgment at our latter end. In the 
fblktwing discourse, I shall consider. 

The inclinations of youth, and the va- 
' nity of them; which cannot be more elc- 


intiy expr^cu in UiA/onner parts 
' the text, wherc-^ irtificjally 

expose.s the humouT of that ago, by shew¬ 
ing how' it indulges its own fancy, and 
aiff'cts nothing mure than a boundless, 
uninterrupted flow of pleasures. He 
knew the natural heat and giddiness of 
youth ; how want of experience renders 
them incapable of advice, and impatient 
of contradiction or restraint; and who 
even take a pride in rejecting all pro.- 
dence and consideration. All this the 
preacher knew, and therefore did not at¬ 
tempt to stop the young man in his course, 
by crossing the current of his pleasures ; 
but he allows him the full scope and 
swing of his lusts, and lets him follow his 
own inclinations, to see what will be the 
end. llcjoke, O young mattf in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and xeajlk in the rvays of'thy 
heart, and the sight of thine eyc^. And 
though this at first sight seems very pleas¬ 
ing, yet if we view it nearer, we shall.find 
the passage so full of danger, as rather 
to discourage a wise man's attempt, tliati 
invite his curiosity, • 

As, first; Riyoice, Oyoung wan. And 
what is joy, but folly and want of consi¬ 
deration? It is to give ourselves up to a 
heedless intemperate life, to discard our 
rt'ason, lest it should reprove our vanity ; 
is acquiring such a habit of minci as not 
only endangers our souls, bui is unsuit¬ 
able to our nature. The jirovidence of 
Gotl has dispensed to every man a mix¬ 
ture of good and evil in this world, and 
every vvisc man will fxi contented wjtli 
that allay. Hut if vve separate the hitter 
from the sweet, what sitall vve do when 
vve come to the bottom of the ])ortion, 
vv liore the dregs will be all bitterness, and 
that (>od besides puts trembling into our 
enp? wise lieatlien observed, that true 
joy IS a serious thing; and a wiser titan 
111' said of laughter, that it is madness ; 
and of mirth, what does it? It only de¬ 
ludes us with false appearances of hap- 
jiiurss, brings us into a, pleasant vah*, 
where is a snake lurkitig in the grass,. 
vvhieh at last proves to he the valley of 
the shadow of death. Thus our pleasure 
leads us into a fool’s paradise, and there 
leaves us to lament our loss of it, Jt se¬ 
duces us from the paths of virtue and 
honour, into a smooth way^ and tlicu 
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draws a mi§t before our eyes, that w.e 
may not see the precipice to which it 
leads. It j;ivrs a loose to our passions, 
and banishes that wisdom which is our 
best guanl and tlefcnce. Hejoice, (> 
young man; but know, tluit whilst thou 
invitest the tempter into thy bostini, in- 
slc£ul of filling thy heart nitli joj,. tliou 
emptiest it ot all ihv \irtue. Again, 

, Htjoice, O i/uiiiig 711(111, in t)/}} /louth : 
but what is there in yiiUlli to ticcasion 
such ri'joieing r Vouth is a time of weak¬ 
ness and inexperience, and is gem rally 
so ill managed as to pro\c a reprom-h to 
our age: and is this matter of i()y? Js 
this a proper season to njoice, when we 
arc sowing the seeds of a long repent¬ 
ance ? Is this a time to trust our virtue 
without a guard, when our reason is 
weak, and our passions strong? I'rom 
whence proceeds this confidonee. or what 
can we lind in our youth to create in us 
this assurance? Is want of umhrstanding 
a happiness, (»r want of exi't'rience a 
commendation-? How powerful a thing 
is ignorance in so pci verse a thing as 
man i But as youth is a time of stnngih 
and \igour, for then our spirits are actne 
and our humour gay; therefore the young 
man regards pleasui'c: as his portion, and 
so resol\is to go on, rejincing in his lot. 

And let thy heart chi er thee i7i the days 
of thy youth. That is, improse all oppor¬ 
tunities of joy and take thy pleasure, for 
nature is now in its prime, and therefore 
enjoy the blessings of life while it is fresh 
and fragrant. It is tru<‘, that youtli, liki- 
the spring, is a time of hopes ; and 3 t't 
it is only the hopes ot a joyful hai'est; 
for then is the proper time for joy ; but 
why should wo (latter ourselves wiiii the 
hopes of a glorious InirveAt. which pv ilnip.^ 
w<' m.iy never reap? Again, jouth is a 
time ol strength :iiul vigour. But. alas ! 
how short, liovv uneertain is that time .uni 
strength ! How liahle is youth ti» be .sup¬ 
planted by a disease, or utiiimely death i 
All this tlie young man, ignorant as he 
is, cannot but know. But though lus 
luiderstandirig informs him better, yet as 
prudtnco ami forecast are the things lie 
hates, he will persiM to walk in the ways 
of his heartj whate^er happens, ami will 
not depart from the sight of his eyes, for 
all the good iftbrals in the world; and 
tliercfm-e resolves to allow himself the 
full s,-op? of his iiielinations, ami to nm 


tlesperatdy on, wheresoever bis fancy- 
will lead, or his passitins drive-bim. Bui 
is a young man so wise aij^o'bc trusted 
without a guide, when aj^ itself, with all 
his experience,stands in need of good ad¬ 
vice ? it is a dangerous thing for - tlie 
wisest man to lean unto his own under- 
s;amling; with whut euulidencc.tleen can 
the young man presume - to-walk m the 
ways of his heart, uml the sight oV liist 
I've.s, when his eyes, and liis heart arc so 
l>liml and deceitful r And yot tell hiia of 
his vhingev, and he will despise, the inform¬ 
ation, di>dain all advice, and pursue his 
own course, though the ways of hi.s heart, 
and tlie folly of his eyes, lead him di¬ 
rectly to the chambers of death. - 

'riieso are the follies and dangers of 
youth. But if the rashness and'ignorance 
of that age be no excuse for such a weak 
courscof life, how much more, inexcusable 
arc they, who continue the .‘•amc practice 
in their riper years, and carry their youth¬ 
ful vices w ilh them to the grave ? When 
experience ami years have improved our 
re-ason uml undorstandiug, and given us a 
jiidgnieiit of discretion, what a shame is 
it (hat we should deliver ourselves up to 
the government of our passions and lusts, 
and, forgetting the gravity of our age, 
he captivated like children with every 
tiilling pleasure? How can we hear thd 
voice of (Jod, upbraiding our folly and 
denouncing judgment against us, and not 
be afraid ? llrjoie.c, O young 7nnn, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youih, and \iaUc in the ways of 
thy hi art and in the sight of thine eyes, 
lint k?/ou' that for all these things God 
aill l)/'ing thee to Judg/noit. Whieh 
leads me to consi<ler the restraint that 
religion puts upon us, and the great rea- 
•'Oii we have to comply with the appre- 
heiiiioiis of a i* judgment. 

The consideration ot a future jmlgineril 
is enough to eo||j()und our lusts, bailie all 
our enjoyments, and allay the extrava- 
giifil follies and heals of youth ; for what 
comfort will he receive from all lha re¬ 
joicings of his youth ; or what prolk will 
it he to him to have walked in the way 
of his licart, and the sight of his eyes; 
when that indecent liberty he so unsea¬ 
sonably used, will tend only to make his 
death, and the sense of his never-dying 
pains, the more intolerable ? How dismal 
will be the reincuibranee of his sins. 
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when he shall consider that they brought 
hint into this place of torment, an<l lost 
him those plealtiros, •which eye hath not 
seettf nor the heart of man conceived f 
When the irreversible decree is once pass¬ 
ed upon him, vvltat would he not give to 
revCTse the sentence ? What lusts of the 
flesh, what pleasures of the body, what sin 
of the soul, would he. not give up to re¬ 
deem himself? Such reflections as these 
will aggravate our punishment, anti in¬ 
crease the torments of hell. I'his is a 
worn in our conscience that never dies, 
that never goes out. A wounded spirit is 
the most exquisite pain; the wi'ath of God 
ill judgment is what no mortal can bear ; 
it is such a burden as the young man with 
all his spirit cannot remove, nor can the 
old hardy sinner be proof against it. For 
though wo have hardened our hearts like 
llie nether tnill-stonc, yet God can soften 
them again, and by putting tears and 
terrors into our souls, prepare, them for 
the impressions of his wrath. Consider 
these things, and then I'ejoice, O young 
man, if thou darest, and let tii y heart cheer 
thee, if it can; for to what purpose 
shouidst thou trust to the ‘•ight of tliine 
eyes, or follow the way.s of thine heart, 
when thou kuowest that (lod will shortly 
bring thee tf) judgment; and then tins 
heart of thine, which now llatters and be¬ 
trays thee, will aeiuse, condemn, and 
torment thee ? 

i!>incc then wt? ha\e just r<*:isons from 
our sins, to apprt>Iicnd the tlreadfulness 
of this judgment, what remains, but that 
we in lime provide for our security, and 
immediately begin a wiser coiuve of life ? 
Surely, we will no longer trifle with God's 
judgments, but otVer up to liinuiur darling 
vices ; now w'hile we have some pleasure 
in them : so lively, so early a sacnlicewill 
be aeceptetl. lJut to do tl||||pwhen the de¬ 
cays of age shall come, am our pieusure 
abandon us, is a forced ^irtue, ami de¬ 
serves no thanks. Let us then, before it 
be too late, check the intemperance of 
our lusts, abate our immoderate desire of 
any pleasuro, and possess our souls with 
more serious reflections. Let us consider 
that we are the uflspring at heaven, of a 
divine extraction, and sent by God into 
this world to govern and subdue our sinful 
appetites, l^et us correct the extravagance 
of our ways, and make God’s law our 
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oftiy rule. LelHis soinjoiceifl OMi: youth, 
that in our riper years, and when old age 
comes, we may long for that time when 
God shall bringusintojudgment,antl then ' 
receive our doom with comfort. Aiid that 
w'c may the more effectually ‘proceed 
herein, it may Iks proper to consider this 
kind memento of Solomfm: Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youths 
•while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shall say, I have no 
•pleasure in than. And a plain interpre¬ 
tation of these words will lead us to a 
practical application of what has been said. 
And, 

First, The roniombrance of our Creator 
obliges us to pay him that love and obe¬ 
dience, which is tlie natural tribute of his 
mercy. Whatsoever we enjoy is the boun¬ 
tiful gift of his goodness, the product of 
his creation, and theivforc it should re¬ 
mind us of our great Bcnrfactor. The 
world is a register or catalogue of his 
noble acts; in the volume of this book 
wo may read in U-autiful characters the 
nntm; of God; and that infinite is,his 
inerev, aiul wonderful his w*>rks. With 
what admiruble <jrder'and convenience 
ha.s he Clean'd this world, making it fit for 
oui entertainment, and eveiy crj'ature 
tliereiii, to .‘serve for our nourisliment, or¬ 
nament, or defence! so that if wo do not 
forget ourselves, wc must need-sremember 
our Creator, and acknowledge his just 
title to our obedience. And whoso de¬ 
serving to command, as he that created 
man? Whoso proper to give us laws, as 
he who knows the secrets of our hearts ? 
And therefore, with a reafly compliance 
to his commands, and a reslgne<l sub¬ 
mission to his will, wo should rL'member 
our Creator, and confess, that as it is 
our liappinoss to be rreatc 4 , so it is our 
iionour to be comm.anded by liini. 

Secondly, We should remember our 
Creator with fear and n'vcrence. 'I’here. 
is so much majesty in the name of Cre-* 
ator, as should strike an awful dread into 
our hearts, and create a rcveronct; within 
us; we should fall down and kneel before 
him when wc remember the Lord our 
maker. No submission can be too low; if 
we humble ourselves to the dust, it is but' 
from whence he raised us up; and if he^ 
has 'exalted us to a higher station, 
should therefore pay him the honop*- 
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uDta his nafflc!. And if God has given os present time, but make eY^ry day. a pat' 
beauty and strength, the vigour of youth, tern of tby whole life; pe^fona thy duty, 
and opportunities of pleasure, let us not and make up thy accosfi^ every night, 
in the enjoyment of these good things so wilt thou be always ready tpjapponi' 
forget that God who created both them before God. y, 

and us; lest we should provoke his wrath, But some will say, that perhaps now is 
whose power is mighty to destroy, as well an unseasonable time; it may be the 
as to create. prime of our youtli, a^ wh^ 'need wo 

Thirdly, When wc remember our Cre- be so early called to our.duty) No, Jhys 
ator we should also pay him a religious the preacher, - you must remoml^r .thy 
and holy worship, which is the natural re- Creator now, in the days Okf :<^y youjtb; 
suit of lus power and mercy, the genuine to defer it maybe too lat^« therefore 
€om}>08ition of our love and fear; and obey the iirst summons: and the more 
what can we his creatures do less, than early thou attendest thy duty, the better 
fall down and worship him for our cre- it will be accepted, and the easier per- 
ation, preservation, and all the, blessings funned. Dedicate unto God the first 
of this life? This is what woi properly fruits of thy life, and that will inakc all 
•call the service of God, and which all thy succeeding years holy and happy; 
nations in the world have acknowledged oiler up to him devout sacrifices in lie 
to be his due; even a very heathen lias spring of thy age, and he will bless thee 
observed, “That no nation was ever so with many fruitful harvests. This is the 
“ barbarous, as to live without religion; most proper time to frame and model our 
“ or so foolish, as to hope for U»c goods of minds according to the will of God ; for 
“ the earth, without paying their devotion now our faculties are ffesh and vigo- 
“ to the gods in heaven." Tliiis, we see rousi, our wills compliant, and our under- 
that an obedient, devout, religious life, is standings free from prejudice. At these 
what Solomon advises us to, iiitlicsc words, tender years we shall receive impressions 
Rcmrmber thy Creator. But though this with ease, and by use retain them. But 
i.s a matter of very weighty importance, if wc sulFer our vices to grow into habits, 
and of the utmost concern to us, yet our they will soon triumph over our virtue,and 
giddy minds are apt to adjourn the con- sin and death will quickly get dominion 
sideration of it till old age, or that some over us. It is therefore for our ease, as 
kind affliction has brought us to a better well as security, to a[)ply ourselves bc- 
way of tlpnking. 1 shall therefore consider times to that work, which by delay gets 
the time when this duty is to be performed, advautagi* over us every moment. There- 
And the wise man's direction is, re- fore let us speedily correct and reform our 
member now thy Cn-ator, this very in- errors, and turh from all our evil ways, 
stant, delay not so necessary a duty, since for they lead to the chambers of death, 
wc can call no day our own but the pre- There arc others who think, that as 
sent; and if wc do not remember our dcialh commonly gives warning before he 
Creator now, it may be feared wc never strikes, by some diseases or natural, de- 
shall. The time past is already dead, die cays, to admonish us of our approaching 
time to cony^ is yet unborn, but the pn- end, that it will be then lime enough to 
sent is our life, and the living they shall redeem outA^c, when the days arc evil; 
praise God. If a religious life be c-ver a directly co^ary this to the advice of 
•duty, it is so now, this very moment; and Solomon, who bids us remember our 
therefore, without the greatest presump- Creator, before those evil dayscome. Kor 
tion, wc cannot defer it till to-morrow, what commendation is it, to grow virtuous 
The very first grounds and principles of by force, to be frighted into our duty, aijd 
religion, teach us to worship and serve never leave our sins till they have fcF 
God all the days of our lives. And God saken us ? What merit is (hero in; a 
knows the service of every day requires rebel’s laying down his arms, when.Im.can 
our most serious endeavour, and ail that hold them no longer 7 Therefore^ let us 


4 the morrow can do, is to take care of the rcinemberour Crcatorbcfoj% wcaaedriven 
*hings of itself. 'Therefore, remember to the last extremity, lest our foigetful- 
tliercfm Creator now, and trifle not away the ness of God should force him. to strike us 
full ‘■rop'. 
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^Ui »sudden ddstruction^ and not ^ve us 
Ciine to'^ray tl^ >vc may die the death of 
the righf^tts. ’ ’ 

LaWly, The sensual man has yet one 
more pretence; that. as there is a time 
for'all th^gs, theietbre old age is the 
most proper season for such a melancho¬ 
ly raorti^^g work. Indeed, had wc no- 
taihg ^}so' to do' than only to repent, a 
stekfor death-bed might serve our turn; 
bUfit is not repentance only, but amend- 
itienfthat-is required; not only a death 
dnlo sin, but a life unto righteousness ; 
and to this duty wo must come with vi¬ 
gour, and cheerfully undertake the work. 
Wc must remember our Creator before 
those years draw nigh, when a man shall 
say, J have no pleasure in them. Wo 
must not make our devotion an act of ne¬ 
cessity, but of choice. God exjx*Cts a 
free-will oftering, the prime of our flocks, 
the richest of our treasures. But if we 
consume dicso upon our lusts, and assign 
him the refuse of our years, wo may ex¬ 
pect him to send us for our i-oward, to 
those Gods whom rve hare chosen in our 
prosperity, and let them dcUvcr us out 
of our distress, if they can. 

' But it is a great mistake to think, that 
pleasure Is inconsistent v. itli religion, and 
that there is noditleronce between a sour 
and-a sober life: nay, it is a great dis¬ 
paragement to God, and a iliscourage- 
ment tni all good men, lo pretend that 
there is no ])iety but in a gloomy soul, 
and a dejected countenance. In our re¬ 
pentance wc mourn, antf with just reason, 
hut in the. acts of obedience, why reserv¬ 
ed and grave.? In the-exercises of devo¬ 
tion, why so heavy, O my soul, why so 
disquieted within me ! Surely, to live al¬ 
ways as in a .state of penance, is no good 
symptom in any man, no great sign of 
jeligion ; for it can be n(i||||ommcndatioii 
of'his piety to be always grieving, but 
yet never to repent. 

True religion was, no doubt, designed 
to improve our nature, to complete our 
j^aj^incss,' and to shew man in bis true 
•perfection: tofllluswith exalted thoughts, 
to entertain us with lively notions and ge¬ 
nerous desires-: that wc should serve the 
Lord with gladness, and come before his 
presence with a song. It is not so much 
the formality of the tribute as the will¬ 
ing mind and the cheerful giver that 
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Ood respects rbut^hat piettKire eanh« 
possibly have in those sendees of'oursr^ 
which we ourselves have no ]>Ieasure in i 
If therefore wc fipd ourselves, in health 
and strength, plentiful in our fortunes, 
and vigorous in our minds, let " us 
prostitute these noble gifts of God to pro* 
fane ungodly uses; and think they were 
given us only to make provision for our 
flesh, and to fulfil our lusts; and when 
all is gone, that then it is time enough to 
return unto God. But when wo enjoy 
our hearts desire, then let us deem it the 
properest season to {tay him our deVb- 
tion; for when we are. most fit for plea* 
sure, thq^are we fittest for region; then 
is our hmt a noble, sacrifice indeed, and 
worthy of our Creator; a present fit to 
1)6 made to the great God of hoaven and 
earth, because with such sacrifices h(‘ is 
well pleased. • But if it is unfortuna^tely 
broken with age, and bruised with ini¬ 
quity, yet even then it is the best we 
have to give, and a bruised broken heart, 
is (I saeridee that God will not despise, 
I’herefore, whatever our circumstqpces 
are, whether we are in health, or lie 
under any affliction, calamity, or decay, 
let us take care to hasten our repentance 
and redeem tin* time, because the days 
are evil. 


SKHMON CV„ 

By Bi.snop Hickm.v.v. 

TIic great Duty of Self-knowledge. 
I’SVL.M ix. 10. 

Vut them in fear, O LoH, that the hca'tticii 
may know Uiuuisclvt'.x to but uieii. 

When God created the heaven mid the 
earth, and distinguished the wiioie crea¬ 
tion, in th(‘ir several orders a))(l tiegrees, 
he placed man in tlie middle region, be¬ 
tween himselfaiid the inferior world, tliat 
we might obey tli)6 one and cominand tlie 
other. And in order to the prescrvii^ 
our respect toward.s God, and our go¬ 
vernment towards tlie creatures, he gave 
us law.s to instruct and direct our con¬ 
duct in that coqrsc of life, on which all 
our wisdom and happiness depends. But 
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tRrough our perverseness or simplicity, 
many temptations arc apt to divert us 
from the right way; for cither a vain 
desire of greatness, or an excessive love 
of riches and pleasures, make us forget 
our duty to God ; and instead of walk¬ 
ing in the ways of wisdom, our eyes art: 
so blinded witli ambition, covetousness, 
and luxury, that we degenerate into some¬ 
thing loss than man. 

To prevent this fatal miscarriage, God 
has enforced his laws by many gracious 
promises, to invite us to our duty, and 
many dreadful threateiiings, to deter us 
from evil. When the one proves ineffec¬ 
tual, he will execute' the oth^ If \vc 
are so hardened and stupid, tliw nothing 
but judgments can awaken us, God will 
send his terrors among us, to make us 
know him; and his judgments, to know 
ourselves. As therefore the knowledge 
of ourselves is a religious duty. I shall 
endeavour to sho.w the excellency and 
usefulness of this knowledge. 

There arc indeed some wlio think for 
man to know himself, is of all knowledge, 
the. most delightful and easy. Hut this 
proceeds from our ignorance : for, alas ! 
though wc can with ease gaze r<»un(l us, 
be Very intent upon remote concerns, yet 
all the while we inay 1)0 utterly unac¬ 
quainted with ourselves. Hesidc.s, it is 
an unpleasant thing for a man to look 
into himself, to rake into the tilthiness of 
his own heart, and discompose the quiet 
of his mind; hence it is that so many 
men take up with a .superlieial a'ld false 
account of their own affairs, and are often 
most pleased with themselves, when they 
have the least reason for it. And how¬ 
ever wc may think that this fonvi conceit 
of our own worth is only an innocent al¬ 
lowable mistake; yet, upon examination, 
we shall find it sucii a dangerous error 
and disposition of mind as will disable us 
from performing our several duties; ^or 
it is giving up our reason to be guided 
by fantasy and humour. 

lieIbat will not take the pains to know 
himself, lives, as it were, by chance, and 
mov^ without design. He embraces 
vice or virtue as they best suit his fancy 
or convenience; but seldom considers the 
excellence of his nature, or the good 
pleasure of his God. Hjus when a con- 
• ceited man has lost himself, it is impos¬ 
sible he should maintain his proper sta¬ 


tion in life, or observe decency and jus¬ 
tice towards inch, but Im will be apt to 
encroach upon'their rigR^ an'd liberties ; 
and wc must ascribe all that Insolence, 
imposition, and violence in the world, to 
this ignorant sclf-lovo. , Wa may as well 
expect meekness from a lion, aft hommon 
Justice from one conceited of his own 
worth, and full of himself. ' He that 
thinks him.sclf .something niore tlian man, 
will not look upon others as his fellow- 
creatures, but lakes a pleasure and'pride 
in dc.spising and treating them like des¬ 
picable worms. 

From whence proceed, in general, all 
heresies and schisms in the cbufch, all 
tumults and factions in the state; but 
from thi.s ignorance and carnal pride, 
this exalting ourselves above measure, 
and undervaluing every ordinance of God 
and man ? But liad we the sense to con¬ 
sider, or the grace, to understand, what 
wc are; wc shall appear to be only a 
load of infirmities, a lump of flesh 
wherein our spirits are imprisoned and 
ronfinod. For God knows what worth¬ 
less sen.soless rreaturo.ss wc arc ; having 
nothing to boast of, but what wc re¬ 
ceived from him; nothiug but our hu¬ 
mility to recommend us to God or man. 
I'or what is our wisdom, goodness, and 
greatni’ss, to value ourselves upon? Who¬ 
soever does so, knows not what it is to 
be vvi.se, great, or good. In short, it is 
nothing hut ignorance that makes us so 
fond of admiring ourselves, which occa- 
ftion.s all the decays of virtue, religion, 
and government in the world ; and proves 
how necessiiry a duty, and great virtue it 
is, tor men to know themselves. In or¬ 
der to our obtaining this knowledge, wc 
ought to consider both our nature and 
end. 

Wo must emsider our own nature, the 
value and starion wc boar in tlie World ; 
tli.it so our behaviour may be decent and 
agreeable thereto. Hence some compare 
this world to a stage, where.every person 
is to act conformably to his place an(i(||j( 
character. A prince should not degrade 
himself to those mean performances which 
arc fit and proper in a peasant; nor a 
subject usurp tlie style or affect the figure 
of a prince. But much more absurd it is 
for ignorant man, born in weakness and 
sin, the son of corruption, and brother to 
the worms, to aspire unto the throne of 
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God, assume to himself absolute power, 
and to think he is mote than man; and 
no less sbamd^is it, that man, who is 
bom loTd of this world, heir of cteraity, 
companion of angels, and representative 
of God on earth, should submit to sordid 
mean desires, make himself less tlian 
man, even level to the beasts that perish. 
It behoves us therefore to consider our 
nature and constitution, that we may 
se^ after those things that are agreeable 
to them. If our souls are our better 
part, and immortal, it requires our great¬ 
est care, as being an eternal good. 

We ought also to study our own incli¬ 
nations, that we may know how to apply 
the advantage of religion, to the exigen¬ 
cies of our souls. For there is no man 
so pcrfiktly virtuous, but he has a ten¬ 
dency to some vice; nor is there scarce 
any so profligate in vice, who has not 
some ivmains of virtue. If therefore we 
know ourstdves, and our inclinations to 
good and evil, wc may by degrees gain 
ground upon pur vices, home sparks of 
virtue, that lie covered, may with a little 
care be blown up into a glorious flame : 
and we ought to cherish lliese remains ot 
goodnisss, and propagate the seeds of \ir- 
tuo. If we arc hardened by sin, we may 
lind some tender part cai)able of good im- 
prussions, and by <legre<’s reduce the 
whole. Let us but learn to know our¬ 
selves, sw* how we stand allected towards 
tlie vanities and vices of the world, and 
wc sliall soon discover our failings, wiiicli 
is the lii'st and great step towards u re¬ 
medy ; for then we aix* tmly to use our 
diligence and care, to subdue those ^ ices 
which are most predominant, ami to set 
double guard on our weakest side, lint 
if wc give the devil an opportunity to as¬ 
sault us, when unprepared, lu; wants lu-i- 
thcr subtlety nor malice ^^o take advan¬ 
tage, and pursue it to our ruin. Our 
principal care and design sliv>uld (hen - 
fore be to conquer our favourite .sins and 
darling lusts, and tiien we shall lind no 
. difficulty in tlie rest. 

^ And yet how common is it, for men to 
Dialect this, and bend their forces another 
way; to fortify themselves against re¬ 
moter those iusts they have no in¬ 

clination to i but as for their beloved sin, 
that has taken shelter in their bdsoms, to 
oheri^ and keep it up, in defiance of cor- 


rcchon or rep^t. Hence it is, that 
mUny men in appearance live very regu¬ 
lar and zealous lives, and comply with all 
the outward exercises of religion, and yet 
there is no alteration in their lives, where 
it is most wanted. This is what' turn s 
godliness into formality, and frustrates die 
design of religion, This want of know¬ 
ing ourselves, is the only cause why so 
many people make outward profession of 
the gospel, and yet arc inwardly never 
tlie belter. But, 

In order to know ourselves,* we mUSt 
consider tlio end wo aim at t and usually 
tiicrc arc two sorts of ends to direct ottr 
actions, an ultimate, and an intermediate 
end. For every considerate man pro¬ 
poses to himself some principal ultimate 
end ; some universal main design, which 
he pursues in all his thoughts and actions, 
and makes the cenlrc of his happiness. 
Thus one man proposes honour for his 
porlion, another chases riches, a third 
pleasuie ; and but vc'iy few are there who 
delight in virtue and religioiv; for when 
men once fix their choice on the meaner 
concerns of this world, they scarce think 
upon any thing else. Indeed, he that 
proposes to lead a virtuous religious life, 
may desire a eoinpeteiicy of the riches, 
honours, ami pleasures of the world ; but 
then be ()nitstlii'm all when they are in¬ 
consistent w iti> his religion. And this last 
i-nd is most desir.ible, bt'caiise we under¬ 
take the rest for the sake of lliat. 

Ami now let <‘veiy man seriously ask 
himself this important question: What 
end lie pn)[)oses to himself, or what hi* 
business is in the world ? 'I'he ambitiou# 
man will answer, tube great and lioiumr- 
able. But surely to ct.mc into the world 
like a comet, to be admired by the vul¬ 
gar, and tlcsjiised by llic wise, is below 
the dignity of a reasonable creature. Per¬ 
haps another will say, that his business 
heieisonly to take pleasuie; but docs 
not his bi-ing here deiiend on God’s plea¬ 
suie, and bis well-being on the protection 
of the laws, and the good ut the coinmou- 
wealtliF and if so, ought he not in gra¬ 
titude, in prudence, and in conscience, to 
conform to tlie pleasure of God, and to be 
useful to the state, and not to make his 
pleasuie his law, and his bully his God ? 
Another will perhapjisay, that his designs 
iue only to grow rich; but this is a ma- 
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itifdst absurdity and contiradictioo. Fo? il 
hii would grow rich to promote the ho^ 
sour or pleasure of himself, or his poster 
rity,then honour or pleasure is his prin> 
ppal end, and riches are only means 
thereto j but if he would grow rich for 
the sake of riches, he is then the most iii> 
digent and de.spicable man alive; being 
poorer to all the ends of riches than he 
that has got nothing. Thus we see, that 
neither riches, pleasures, nor honours, 
those idols of the world, can I)j the 
principal««nd which a wise roan pioposrs 
to himself; for a man in the highest 
honours may be discontented, and not 
%vithout reason ; a man of pleasure may 
be contemned, and not to k. wondered 
at; and a man of great riches may be 
miserable, even to a proverb. 

Since then none of these things can be 
the ultimate design, the proper objects of 
our wishes j wlmt is it we should desire 
but to be happy ? and as these vanities 
cannot be our real happiness, wc must 
study to be wise, that we may enjoy hap¬ 
piness. Wc must leave these amusements 
Co tite world, to the heathen who do not 
know thenitelves, no more than they 
do that Clod that made them. Wc must 
find out some other end more suitable to 
our nature, more wortl)y of our pains ; 
which can only be the service of our God, 
and the salvation of our souls. Here we 
must lix our hopes and make all our ac¬ 
tions tend ; tlierc being no other way to 
reconcile our wordly cares to reason <a 
common sense, but by jnaking them sub¬ 
servient to religion, 'i’hen we may de¬ 
sire riches for the greater opportunity of 
doing good upon earth, in hopes of ob¬ 
taining a greater reward in heaven. 
Then we may use innocent pleasutes ror 
the preservation and refiTshinent of life; 
in order to obtain a la'tter inheritance 
liereufter. Then we may fairly desire ho¬ 
nour and reputation in the world, that by 
an illustrious example of virtue to others, 
it may be the means of saving our own 
souls. It. is this last end, timt encourages 
and justifies all the rest. Take away the 
eternal weiglit of glory, and how frivo¬ 
lous, how insignificant arc all these xso- 
meotary pleasures ? or what will it pro¬ 
fit us Cog-aiM t/te whok world, and lose our 
own souls. 

Having tlius discovered what our pro¬ 


per end is, let Us next inquire wbat ;^o* 
gross and ^vances wc have made tovyudf 
the salvation of our so;^} ibi; with all 
the wisdom of men, too^ few ^aref wisa 
enough to do their duty. I'hey see the 
glorious prize before them, yet will UPt 
run so as to obtain, but^sloth&llly'aO* 
quiesce in the formalities of rel^^n, and 
in an unactive (kith, as if thm.was enough 
to carry to heaven. It is strange in¬ 
deed, that wc should know religion, and 
the value of our precious souls so well, 
and. yet live as wc do. Our- Sutvioar 
speaks of taking heaven by violence lo 
shew what labours and difiicultios a good 
Christian should undergo, to procure the 
salvation of his soul; but we, by our un¬ 
concerned behaviour in this point,, seem 
to expviet tliat heaven should commit a 
violence upon us. The Apostles and pri¬ 
mitive martyrs endured |hc severest per¬ 
secutions, iinprisoiiments, and d^ths, at 
examples for our imitation ; and y«;|t we 
can hear all this without the least reihorse. 
The Jiiigols rejoice in heaven oyer every 
sinner that repcntetli; and yet we have 
no joy but m our sins. Our blessed Sa¬ 
viour relinquished thebosomof his Father, 
and submitted to a most indigent life, and 
shameful death ; and yei we, who were 
the cause of this, arc neither ashamed npr 
troubled about it. Surely, he did^pot 
make himself so poor, only to tnahe' ttt 
rich, nor bestow temporal honours upon 
us, only to gratify our ambition; these 
aiT below the dignity of the, gospel; 
})i'izes too meiui for the Son of,. God to 
purcJiase, or the sotis of men to desire. 
Much less did he take up his cipss, ^at 
vve might indulge ourselves in sensual de¬ 
lights. 'riiis is a contradiction to all re¬ 
ligion. But he (iid it that we might learn 
to follow the captam of our salvation, by 
a laboi’iuu'< virtue, in onler by our vic¬ 
tory to obtain a cro'vn of glory4 

ibince tlien ambition, covetousness,and 
lust, arc those corinptcd pruiciplcs from 
whence all vicious practice^ grow .and iur 
crease upon us, and this chiefly fqar. thq 
want of knowing ourselves; I will ria\f 
mure particularly consider, how it .it 
that these bad principles hinder this 
knowledge in us. 

The first vice which dazzles our eyes, 
and himiers us from knowing ourselves, 
is ambition; a vice to which maakiod 
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ha»'tob-natt{f4 ; and widi 

this baittbe tempted* the htet man. 

Whenixai''take their' me from 
' proper gi^nd^ and arc directed to pro¬ 
per eadi/there la a virtue in ambition. 
We tta;^ thudy to be alike God in wis¬ 
dom, ii^vve can ; and in goodness if we 
please.'^But when wo aim to be like hint 
ih power, and to be above restraint, tben 
n vanity in the inclination, and 
danger in the attempt, which makes am¬ 
bition a vice. Thus the angtds feli; who 
by endewouring to exalt thcms<'lvcs, 
were miserably degraded, and degene¬ 
rated "into accursetl spirits. And yet 
neitluY the aligels nor our fore-fathers' 
fall, Can terrify us from the like pre- 
suuqttion-} but wc will be still bordering 
upon their guilt, and flattering ourselves 
tlM we arc something more than men. 
We flrst~](>arn to despise our fellow'-crea- 
turei) and from thence ambition soars 
aloft) and teaches us to defy our (iod ; to 
value oUrsolvcs upon rejecting his com¬ 
mands, and to .think wn arc very gi'oat, 
ft»r daring to be very wicked. 'I'liis sin 
of ambition is the first inlet to ^ ice. For 
the sake of this idol, this more phantom, 
men are contented to sacrifice their own 
peace, and the quietness of the world, to 
build trophies on the ruins of otlu'r iik'ii, 
ualy to stand a little higher in the eye 
and admiration of the people. 

■When amintion leads a man <-i), o\< iy 
virtue must suIhh it to him; hotli jii.'ri(e 
and mercy must give way r<> hi-) si"’ i.ce. 
If he can but get tlic sui)erit»rily, ami ap 
pear likeOod, he cares not wh.it <le- 
ttruction he brings on man, or how he 
disturbs tha course of nature. l''n>m 
hence tumults and factious, slaughters 
and desolations take their rise: fitr when 
a pampered ambition prevails, hatred and 
ntulicc, rancour and revenge, like a de¬ 
stroying army, attend its motions, ami 
ekccute its designs. And can any man 
pretend to know liinisetf, wlio ventures on 
such an entorprize ? For, ala.s! how (*asily 
arcjdre crushed in the height of all our 
pride; God need not with hik thunder to 
cast us down ; since one blast of liis air, 
one breath jrf' his displeasure will undo 
us. If lie only withholds our breath wc 
die, and all our enterprizes fall to the 
ground. Is this our glory, this our 
pride? how contemptible is dcsignii^ 


mair, who‘'thistt^lSs' hia honour, aitd'doea 
not know himself? does not know that 
there is neitherdevice nor wisdom in. thi' 
graJife'whither he is going. Let us rtot 
their rejoice in flattering ourselves« that 
wc are like gods upon earth; but' tbal 
our names arc written in. the book of heai' 
von. Let us not boast that we havo 
made many men subject to our power j 
but that wc have overcome the perverteM 
ness of our wills, suMued oar unruly 
passions, and are grown so wise, as to 
know, and so great as to command our¬ 
selves. •. 

The second corniptcd principle,'wbicb 
debauches our nature, and hinders uif 
from knowing oursidves, is covetousness, 
or an immoderate love of wealth. In rnn- ’ 
bition tlicro is something of generosity, 
but covetousness.is perfectly vile and sor¬ 
did. Ambition is an overflowing of the 
spirit, blit covetousness sinks us below 
the flesh. It is burying ourselves alive, 
and anticijiatiug the curse which God de¬ 
nounced upon us, dmt thou art, and to 
dust thou shalt return. It is making 
us less limn the worms, the lowest of all 
tlie creatures; they only grovel in the 
duht to satisfy their nature, and provide 
tliemselves with food ; but covetous man 
r.akcs without mc'asure, and scrapes with- 
«iiit di’''i:;n, and never thinks he has got 
dust I'liimjJi. till he rclurns to it himself; 
Ijjs apnoJiu- is never .satisfied till his 
ni IS st<)[)t. It is thi.s that occa.sions 
..I) rli.'it I'laiKi, extortion, oppression, and 
taU.'lHKxl, that is practised among us. 
is the root of all evil. 

How wonderful is it then, that man 
should not know* what it is to be a man, 
nor how to ati'^wer the ends of his na¬ 
ture ; w liich most certainly are to im¬ 
prove in wisdom, and to grow in grace, 
till our spirits arc so refined as to lie fit 
to appear before God. But can this end 
be proraotcil by our growing rich.? ail 
our labour of this kind tends the direct 
contrary way; it is stifling our spirits 
under ground in the mines, when our 
thoughts should be soaring up on high. 
Therefore, says th<- wiic man, get a’is- 
d4^, and mth all thy getting, get un¬ 
derstanding ; for wisdom is muek better 
than gold, and understanding rather to 
be chSstn than silver. So many absur¬ 
dities and contradictious are involved in 
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this one single vice, that, did not we see 
it practised, we should scarce believe that 
a man should labour for he knows not 
what, and save it for he knows not 
whom. If we view his income, he would 
seem the most selfish man in nature; 
but if we consider his expence, he is cer¬ 
tainly the most self-denying man alive. 

But there is another powerful princi¬ 
ple of vice within us, which hinders us 
from knowing ourselves, and from pur¬ 
suing our proper end ; and that is lust, or 
an immoderate desire of pleasure. There 
is nothing so easily imposed upon as a 
man of pleasure; for he judges of things 
only by his sense, which is the most de¬ 
ceitful judge in nature. How shameful 
is it fur a man to set aside his reason and 
virtue, his understanding and ndigion, 
and flcvote himself to a slothful sensual 
life? To be so unacquainted with him¬ 
self, and forgetful of his soul, as to em¬ 
ploy all his time to entertain his body ? 
But we arc too apt to g(‘t into a habit of 
sensuality before we are aware, and to 
like it we know not why. 

However, I would not be thought to 
undertake so needless and unnecessary a 
work, as to persuade men from pleasure 
in general, since God not only allows, 
but allots it for our use ; nor wouhl I ab- 
soluti'ly condemn even the pleasures of 
sense, or set nature ami religion at va¬ 
riance. My only intention is, to shew, 
that what we call pleasure, is not really so, 
but only a childish fluttering state of life, 
too light and airy to build any solid satis¬ 
faction upon. VVe think it agreeable to 
our nature, but this is a mistake; for it 
firat debauches that before we can ap¬ 
prove it: and then what we call our na¬ 
ture, is nothing but our corruption; so 
that wc are first corrupted, and then de¬ 
stroyed. And therefore, since our plea¬ 
sures arc not to be c.xtinguishcd in us, it 
is absolutely necessary that they should 
be regulated and reformed; so that our 
pleasure may be agreeable nut only to 
our sense, but to the principles of our 
reason iukI religion, and consistent with 
our happiness. « 

'I’hus we have considered the three vi¬ 
cious corrupted principles within us, 
which make us forsake the law of our 
nature, and the commandments God, 
and keep us from knowing ourselves; 


namely, ambition, covetousness, and lust. 
With one or other of those vices every 
man in some measure is possessed { and 
it is our duty to find out which.of them it 
is, that by knowing our darling su), where 
our death and danger lies, wc may cor¬ 
rect. and put a stop to the growing evil, 
before it liccomes desperate. ,Aud we 
cannot but observe of all those vices, that 
though they may divert us for a time, 
and give some present deceitful satisfac¬ 
tion, yet they can never settle us in a state 
of ease and happiness. An ambitious man 
is above, and a luxurious man beside 
himself, lie who is truly virtuous and 
contented, is tliu only man that, under all 
the turns of fortune in this world, main¬ 
tains lii.s station, and stands ids ground, 
lie neither flies too high, tlirough e vain 
ambition, nor dcstujnds too low, throt^h 
covetousness or sensual lusts; but with 
an eijual tcmpiu' of mind, and a perfect 
indifferency to all things human, he enjoys 
the smiles and despises the frbwns of 
fortune; he is undisturbed at the course 
of this world, is unmoved at the chance* 
and motions of this transitory life, be¬ 
cause he has a dearer concern, a better 
portion in the world to come. 

Was such a man, so established in vir¬ 
tue and settled in his principles, but se¬ 
riously to reflect on the common prac¬ 
tice's and folly of the world; would his 
better thoughts, his diviner contempla¬ 
tions, give Idm leave to see with what 
eagerness, hurry, and zc^al, the men of 
this world strive to ruin themselves and 
others; how they will alike trample 
upon the necks of friend and foe, to pro¬ 
mote some little paltry vile designs; how 
would he stand amazed at this world, and 
conclude that hell itself could not be a 
more wicked place ? When he sees with 
what fury, malice, and revenge, they 
persecute those who dare oppose the in¬ 
terests of their ambition, coretuiisness, 
or lust; how earnestly would he pray, 
that God would deliver him from such a 
savage race? How zealously would he 
wish to enfoy some private redremem:, 
where he may enjoy calmer days, and in 
perfect serenity of mind, taste ^e sweets 
and relish die joys of a quiet conscience 
and a favourable God ? In this happy 
state, he will find riches, honours, .and 
pleaturei U} abuiMlgpce; such pleasures 
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as the sentutti aiiin"never heard of; such death. When iShia sud spectacle holds 
richer ss'thc'ct^etous man never saw; the glass, and shews our ghastly face, then 
such honmifm a^ ambitious man can to our sorrow we shall see of whi^t we aui 
^nevt*r perfect peace and tran> made, and to what we must return.- 

^uiltifyof’^ind, undoubted security and When this body of ours, upon which we 
«$tabi^m<mt 'of‘heart, arc the certain have bcstow'ed so much pains, at tliye ex 
portion that man svhu knows himself, ])once of our piticious souls, is now sink- 
and fears^is God. iiig into nothing, how will ail our pride 

-But if dur ambition, covetousness, or and pleasure die before We shall 
lust»have so far got the'asceiulaiiey of us, then be convinced that we must die like 
as that religion can make no impi-ession men, ami soon bi>c:omc dust, and 
upon us ; then God will tiiid sueii other ashes. 'I'o what [)urpose then should ,we 
wayS' to work upon us, as we shall soon contrive mighty projects, and lay vastde* 
repent of. If our hearts are never so signs, when death may overtake us in the 
hardened, yet there are two arrows of hedght of our vanity, and stille our atnbi> 
Ood that will be sun* to reach us ; cala- tioii in the birth. Alas ! what a tame in> 
mity and death. Calamity is one eifec- oifensivc thing is man, when death has 
tual method which God uses to make us laid his hands upon him ! The very ap^e- 
know ourselves. When he strips us of liension of death checks our e.'ctravagaiwe, 
all ottr gaudy plumes, and sends us des- allays our heats, subdue.s our unruly 
picable and almost naked into that world wdls, suppresses our vicious ulfections, 
where' W'c before took so much pride, and biinus our minds into temper, and 
^lien w« shall not only know, but despise our heaits into a pj'oper frame. But then 
andcondoAin ourselves for our past follj. we must have these apprehensions ot' 
When poverty and shame come upon ns, <leath in time, lest it be too late ; lost it 
and deprive' us of that armour whith does not i<‘ad us to anew life, but cari^' 
our ambition and covetousness hath < loth- us to a dreadful judgment, where vve 
ed us with; then we shall wish for tiie shall be made to ktiow ourselves to our 
brcast'platc of righteousness, and the eternal sorrow and shame, 
sword of the spirit; and confess that one 

grain of liiith is better than many talents S H U M O N CVI. 

of gold ami silver; than all that ponij) 

which our ambition can (le.sire, than all On the Passions, aud how to g'overu 
that treasure which our co' etousness could them, 

rake up, or our luxury squander away. 

When our haughty looks sliall lie bisniglit Ac'i'.s, x.\iv. 15. 

down,our deceitful honours taken from Ui, 

we shall no more trust to the smih-s ot J'or- Wu ul .,0 are men of like passious with you. 
tune, not believe the Hatterii's of men; 

but learn impartially to e.xainiiu* the coii- The great business of religion is to mor- 
dition of our souls, and see how unha))])y til'v our lusts by the help of grace, aud 
(hat man must be who does not cliiise subdue our passions, tliose infirmities of 
virtue for his ornament, and God for liis our luiUire, and bring them into subjec- 
defence. Prosperity is deceitful: but tion to tlie Holy Spirit, whose fruits are 
advemity gives us a full view, and free luic, Jo]/, lun^-stijitniig, »t/itle7ieiii, 
acceoK to our own bosoms, and shews gvodritis, nietlini 'is, tunyerunce •, and 
what is there amiss ; it corrects the swell- yet after all the advances w e can make in 
ings of our hearts, assuages the overflow- virtue, the best prolicients in grace may 
ingofour pride, and plainly proves, that say with the disciples of nature, vc tilsu 
theretis no true genuine pleasure but in art men of like passions toith you. Thes,e 
being virtuous-; no solid greatness, but words were sfiokeii by Paul and Barna- 
ill i^ing bumble; that the way to be bas to the men of Lycaonia, to convince 
happy men is to knoxo ourselves to be but them they were not gods, and to restrain 
men. ' the people from offering sacrifices to 

The last method of Providence to re- them ; a very modest, true, and ingenu 
olaun ttS| and make us It^ow ourselves, is ous confession. 

T i 
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Ami yet perhaps U may st em straiino, 
lliat fin AposlU', nixswet! hy the UoJ) 
Ghost, and oiidiioi.1 with all the graces ot‘ 
till' !);ospel, should iiuiko such an open pro- 
fessiou of his passions, to the. great dis¬ 
paragement of tho'^e. other gifts. For as 
passion is a siolent a-sauit upon our rea¬ 
son, u tnriiiilent jnolion in our In'arts, if 
this inii.stsliil lake place, in spite of all the 
as'l^tances of the spirit, where is that 
meekness, gentleness, and teni|ierance, 
which are the ornaincnti and essentials ot 
a Christian life r Rut so it is, tiiat the Ik'sL 
of men are. subject to jiassions and inlir- 
mities; this)."* a truth which all go(,4 men 
are not ashamed to confess, and none hut 
bad men will deny. 

Jndeed, when we come to heasen, we 
sluill shako otr ihe.se distempers of our na¬ 
ture, aufl our "Olds will he piirilied jitid 
refined ; hut whilst we are iu liu' body, 
they are too deeply rooted in our senses for 
either our religion or reason to extirpate. 
Moses, the imekest of men, sU a an Egyp¬ 
tian in his anger; David, the dosoutest 
of men, was in his desotion traiispoi-ted 
with linger; our Saviour, the most pa- 
tientof men, WHS once oserw helmed with 
sorrow : and even the apostles tell the 
heath.-ns, that they were men of like jias- 
sioirs with tliein ; lij whieh it appears that 
religion wasdesigmd only to improie and 
not exiinouish natuie. It was this very 
plaint that raised a controviTsy between 
two lamed sects of antient philosophers ; 
the one was tor governing and keeping 
umh'i the p iss!on> of man; and tlieir de¬ 
sign was good : tin; oilier retjuired that 
they should be totall}' abolished and ex¬ 
tirpated ; but this was impi.elicable. 
They vsen* not cmirentcd with Mu' naluie 
Ci/ I had ge.i'll tle ai, biltwi'i.' for iw'w 
making man after an image of their own. 
Ry this gri'iit mistake they rendered tlielr 
li\e,s uncomfortable, and their doctiinei 
tlisagieeaide; and by tiieir philo-sophy 
proied, tlial nature may be m iiiaged, but 
cannot be forced. And yet were it pos- 
iible for a man to foue bis nature, an.l 
digest himself of passion, it is a question 
wlietlier this be desirable; since our souls 
would be \evy flat and insipid without 
tlieiu. Our reason would be too weak to 
siipporJ. our sirtiie, and man would at best, 
be a heavy unactive creature, without 
<iiir laissions to encourage and excite us to 
4 .<.iod works. 


Rut to this a stoic may object, that our 
passions inc line us to i^vil as well as good, 
which hetray us into sin and danger, ami 
therefore ought tube rootc'd out. Indeed, 
it must be owned, that all our sins proceed 
from some' misguuled passion ; but God 
made us subjeet lo those piussions for the 
exe rcise of our religion, that by a right 
manugernent of ourselves, between our 
vicious inclinations to chusc* the evil, and 
our religious t'ndcavours to pursue the 
,^lJOd, we might try our obeclionci', and 
recommend our snlue. Diet we lie un¬ 
der a natural necessity of doing good, 
what honour would our good work.s bring 
to (hid ? And il we had no icmptatfon t(» 
evil, what praise would the avoiding it 
bring to ourselves? The difficulty and 
danger of tiie enterprizo is what makes 
it lionoiiiable; for without opposition, 
there can lie no comiuest. Rut it m:iy 
he said that our jiassioas make iis more 
liable to evil than to good; and moro 
likely to be concpiered than to conquer. 
And Vet this is no argument for om- 
juissions to be rooted out, since we find 
It rec<ir(l<'d in --i riptuiv, th.it the best men 
liii\e beou sulijcet to the greatest failings, 
tile sense of w bicli has lu.uie them the 
greater snint.s. No man was more cxem- 
jilary in his virtue than David, and none 
more notorious in his sire. No man more 
glorious in his uiidei takings than St. Peter, 
and none more "hameful m his falls. Ami 
as tlio excelleneic.s of these men have 
chine more honour to (hul, unci service, to 
the chiircli, than their liiilings; therefore 
we ought not tocxtiipaic our passions, 
and .so destroy the good and evil to¬ 
gether. 

To this may he' objected, that we 
deserve to b • ])unished for the coil, but 
not to bi! lew arch'd for llie good : {iiiii 
as our passions occuaion both, were they 
discaiih'd it \> uld be bolter for us. To 
w hic'li i answer, that God in the judgment 
which he pas'-es cm men, will no doubt 
iiuike allowance' lor their clifli'erc'nt consti¬ 
tutions. lie. knows whereof we are made, 
and that every man's constitution inclines 
him strongly to some one passion or other. 
And if we think that he expeerts the same 
from all persons, this would be to make 
him act arbitrarily by us, and not accord¬ 
ing to our ability. For instance; th® 
scripture do«s ncJl toll us that God ex- 
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pccts the same temper of the same 
• evenness un»t btcadiitess of temper, from 
a sanguine man, as he does from the 
cold and phlegmatic ; or that he recjuiies 
the same fervent mil, and ardour of de¬ 
votion, from ihc phlegmatic, as he does 
from the. warm and stingniiie. Tiiough 
both HfC obliged to si niggle witli then jii- 
firmities, yet nature will be miline 
and fall \vc shall sometinus. And we 
c,annot but admire the i-xeelleiiey of tl. 
gospel above all oti’.er religions, lor being 

exactly calcuKited to the imtiire’mid 
abilities of men, re(!niring noiliiiig of le,, 
asnwessary to saKariou, but wii.it mi* aie 
able to perform. It gives us the be-it I'li- 
eouragement to be viitiioiis, and \et does 
not conduinn us for every vice ; it sliews 
thetnuMva) to subdue our pa'-sioiis, -iud 
then oll’ers us a pardon for tlio.,o w ccould 
not overcome. 

Indeed, our SaviourV eoming iijion 
earth and d^ing for ii*', plainly intimatrs 
that there aie Mcious principles willnii n-, 
which cannot he.subdued ; for liad vve not 
lain under u moral impossibility of asonl- 
ingsin, we needeil not so extraoidin.iry a 
redemption. And a!b-r (lie /'O'P'’^ 
preached on I’lirlli, how niatu fruiltn’s of 
the apostles do we liii l r<a opk tt trail- 
lies of men inspired b^ the Holy (il.osl ; 
frailties of tho^i \ery n en who are pio- 
posed to us as mo,'a eminent examples of 
piety and religion. How many Iraillies 
has St. Peter reeoidtd of liimsclf in Si. 
Alark’s gospel r How many more do we 
read of him and his brethren in the Acts 
of the Apostles ? 1 low hot was the contest 
between him and St. Patti, who withstood 
him to the face? How' sliarp was the. dis¬ 
pute botwcon St. Ibiul and Barnabas? In 
my text iveliml them both promoting the 
honour of God like friends, and mode.stly 
declaring they were subject to jaissions 
like other men; wiiieh they soon after ve¬ 
rified, being so angry witli eatdi other, 
that they partetl. .Vnd why «lo these 
things sttind upon perpetual record in 
God’s book, by tbe direction of the Iltiiy 
Spirit, but for our notice, and to infurin 
us, that there is nothing perfect upon 
earth; that they who have the most grace, 
will sldl retain li taint of their uaturi'; that 
though our virtue be ever so strongly 
guarded, yet some passiuH or other will 
frc<lucMtly creep in. , * 


From-hence^ve may Uafn, not to cast 
off our trust in God, nor yet be dis- 
couragt'd from performing the duties of 
religion, thoiigli our jiassions shall some¬ 
times break in upon us ; for this tj. 4 'y did 
on the iipo.-tles themselves. And if we 
could be but. men of like viriucs, we 
need not be uneasy that we arc of ji.ke 
pas'-ioiis with tbem. >V'o arc also to 
take care that we not condemn other 
men tor passions, thougli tlicy arc not 
Lite same to wltidi we are subji'ct. For 
we are men of like passions with' them, 
if no! tlie same ; and ought to judge fa- 
vtuii'alil, of ilieir f.uliiigs, us we hope 
(lod w ill of outs. 

.Viiodii r iiiui uclion we may Icam from 
llu'se words, is, tlmt it is not for iherepu* 
lation of our religion, to disseinblfl or 
flenj tlu'.e passions we are posse,ssed of, 
tlii-ugb we could thereby gain honour to 
our-ibes. 'Hie ajjoslles Paul and Barna¬ 
bas, iiaiiiig wi'oiighi a miraeuiotts cure 
ujioM an impotint man at Lystra, the 
j.ei/j>le colic laded they wore gods, and 
were prep.utng s.icrilice.s for llit in. Had 
llic sijx'.slies b'cn ambitiously inclined, 
they l ad a lair opportunity to be deified. 
Blit t!:ev not oi.lv modestly and zea¬ 
lous:/ diM 1 i.med Ine title ol Ciod, but 
piiul.iiimd ibeir own Imliie's ; -uc ulio 
ut'-’ till ii lit' ///.(■ pi/.\iinins \ut/t ifiniri-clvc.i. 
lliuice may liiosi' wlioidieel to lie esteem¬ 
ed godly iin.ii, w itlioul sin ;)i-pa-sKni, re¬ 
ceive \eiy piiiper instruction ; they nmy 
iieie learn, tliiit \iitue ami iiiimllity, mo- 
de.sty and piety, nuet always go together. 
Cmlainly tlimv' is n.) sm so odious as hy¬ 
pocrisy ; no passion so dangerous, as when 
coiieealed. And set were tbe dislionour, 
daiig'T, and disgrace of hypocrisy only 
to oursehes, it would not be so cii- 
minal. But it rellects upon religion 
also, and makes it ilespii able in the* 
siglil of men, by which God is di'i' 
honoured. 

We are loo apt to be puffed up with 
j)ri(le; (iod lias thei'i’lbie instituted a 
lioly religion, on purpose to humble us, 
to shew Us tbe vilencss *if our nature, to 
comince us of the m.alignity of our sins, 
that we may give God the glory, and lake 
shame unto oursebes. 

f)ur passiuiis are a demonstration that 
we are men. l or which reason God has 
in.separaljly aunexcil ihsin to cur nature, 

'1’ I 
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and made them a necessary condition of 
our mortality; and there is no living in 
this world without tliem. A religion that 
dues open violence to our nature can 
never gain credit in the »orl<l, or be 
thought to come from Go<.l, who gave us 
life and being. To bid a man throw off 
all bis passions, never to be angry, or 
sorry, or afraid, is a command that never 
Ciunc from God. Indeed, he has given 
os some restraining precepts, as not to 
be angry unto sin ; not to be sorroujul 
fU men without hope ; iwt to be afraid 
•where no fear is. But absolutely to re¬ 
nounce these passions is ini're than Ciod 
commands, because it is more than iiiuii 
can do; nay, more than our Saviour did. 
In truth, wtuK'ver protends to be void of 
passion, must be either more or less than 
mae. But for us, who are really subject 
to passions, to conceal them, tiiat vve 
may be thought like gods, is the only way 
to make us proud and arrogant, crafty 
and malicious. The sum of all is this ; 
God has put passions into our nature for 
iciveral useful ends; but us the best 
things in nature are liable to be abused, 
so are our passions. We must llierefore 
endeavour to correct and keep them un¬ 
der; but to extirpate them is impossible, 
and to conceal them dangerous, 

liaviiig thus seen that our passions 
cannot be rooted out, and ought not to 
be disguisrtd, vve arc next to rimsider, 
how they may be so managed as to 1 m* 
serviceable to religion. And if we would 
have our passions useful to us, w e must 
take care that they be well regulated, 
subdued, and governed; or otherwise 
they will be of no service to us. And 
the best way to do this, will be seriously 
to reflect on the passions we. aie guilty 
of, and consider the mutiy incoin eniences 
which the excess of them exposes us to. 
How uneasy and ve.satious they are to 
ourselves, how reproai hful and hateful to 
others! how they debar us from the use 
of our reason, silence all the precepts of 
religion, run us headlong upon all kind 
of dangers, and so furiously assault u.<i, 
asju^rce to leave us the comniatiJ of our 
tenses 1 Surely this is enough to make 
m afrmd and ashamed of being blindly 
or madly led by them. And yet they are 

f cncrally raised about trifles, or mere 
ubblea; it is tbe%a w« pursue with lA 


much eagerness and aflfretibn. And is it 
not surprising, to sec a man resddiS and 
fretful, impatient and clamorous, forsuch 
trifling things; to be almost as snalously 
srilicituus and as rt'ally concerned for 
them, as if his life was at stakef Nay, 
were they of mtich greater value, it can¬ 
not e.xcusc us, for so veliemeot a pursuit, 
so hut a cuntentioji. Though it bi* the 
honour of Gotl, and the interest of re¬ 
ligion, that wc are contending' for, yet 
here, by an imprudent t^nagemenl 
r passions, we may prejudice a good 
cause. F«jr certainly, without modera¬ 
tion, we neithv'r do honour to God, nor 
service to religion. A zeal for truth 
must be expressed by such passion as is 
consistent with meekness, gentleness, and 
|)eace. in a word, whatever the occa- 
si(»n be, we must never sufler the passion 
to overpower our reason, but our bu- 
sines.s is, so to temper and inanagu it, as 
to keep it undei'. Ami when our passion^ 
are thus subdued, they are lit to be em- 
plo 3 'ed in the service t>f God, and may 
be useful to us in the exorcises of reli¬ 
gion : vvliich brings me to consider how 
our passions should be employed. 

'riie passions of men are a sort of evil 
spirit within us, that is too easily raised, 
and may do much hurt, if we do not 
lind them some proper objoots to work 
upon; and these are no where to be had 
but in religion, iierc v>ur passions may 
be of excellent use; either to promote 
our virtue, or increase our devotion. 
Certain it is, that vvlieii our passions are 
well regulated and reformed, th^ are 
great assistances and encouragements to 
virtue. Our reason is a cold heavy priti- 
ciple, that.sluwl 3 ' moves us to our work; 
but passion puts an eagerness into our 
desires, warmth into our prosecutions, 
and makes bii.siness go cheerfully and 
vigorously on. Wlienever tiiereforc wc 
find ourselves [lassioiiutely engaged in. the 
jmrsuit of our temporal alUiirs, in. the 
advancing of our wealth, or promoting 
ourpleasurt*; Ictus consider how much 
greater work we have to do, and turwiiur 
heat and zeal thai way, and then we 
shall have cause to thank God.fur giving 
us these passions to assist us. 

Our reason has little to do in forming 
our minds, and bringing us to a virtuous 
religious life j but it is our passions aud 
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•fle<Hions, must do this; for till they be¬ 
gin to niovf^ our reason is like a chariot 
without wheels, that can never perfiirm 
the journey. Our reason has not much 
to learn, and is easily taught; only our 
passions are obstinate, our aifmions per¬ 
verse, and our wills cro(>k»-d, so that we 
find it harder to Ih; peisuaded tliaii in¬ 
formed., But when once we jliave got 
our passions at command, all obstacles 
are removed, the difiiculty of our work 
is over, aUd then there is no virtae^db^ 
we may not with ea«i uttiiin. 

As oar virtue, so our devotion is much 
indebted to our passions ; fur a true reli¬ 
gious acal towards (Tod, is only the kind 
workings of a pious and warm atfection. 
I'here are in religion such suUstantiui nut. 
lives to piety,, as are ejiough to make 
every man devout. As a passionate man's 
7eal is . the soonest kindled, so the same 
warmth of constitution that inclines him 
to be intemperate, may, if well managed, 
excite him to be dc'out; and therefore 
we have no rcasou to b(‘ asbained or ati’aid 
of those passions which (iod has im- 
piuntud in our nature; sinee we titid by 
pleasing experience, that th<‘y may be¬ 
come the. most e.Kcelleur means of grace. 
They may, if we rightly mauagt* them, 
prove cncourageineius to our Mrtue, ami 
helps to onr devotion; they may lend to 
promote our meekness, geiitleiu-'-s, good¬ 
ness, and all tiie fruits of the spirit. 
Whitt has been said of our passions in 
general, I will now illustnite by a few- 
|:iarticulai'!i. And, first, 

With respect to anger. Tliis passion 
bears an ill mime, and is freipieiuly it 
troublesome companion, by engaging us 
in c{uarrels and disputes, so tiuit one 
would think w'e might be betti-r without 
it. And y<‘t even this passion may he 
made of. excellent use to us, not only by 
securing our persons from such indigiii- 
tic'S as may be ima'asunubly ottered us; 
but as a guard and centinel to our virtui'. 

It may caution us not to be surjirisetl 
by vice, nor tempted to approve of those 
t^ngs whicjh are pernicious to us. Nay 
sometimes our anger turns upon our¬ 
selves, and grows warm against our bo¬ 
som sin; 80 that by the help of this 
pMsion, wc may cast an evil spirit, when 
our reason alone could not efiect it. 
What has been said of anger, way ii> 


part be :^>plied-.to hatred, disdain, and 
pride;, passions' which occ^ion much 
evil, and .yet by prudent management 
may be .turned to a religious use, and do 
as much service. But 'envy, malice, 
and detraction can' be of no good^ifsb; 
they bi'ing pure vice, without any ihix- 
tun* of virtue. 

Another troubletome companion to 
inan is fear; a treacherous j^assion ap¬ 
pointed to give us fair warning of dan¬ 
gers, and yet it often'heedlessly disturbs 
us by false alarms, and representing 
dangers nearer and greater than they 
really are. It awakens Our jealousy, in¬ 
creases our apprehensions, and antici- 
])ut(‘s our pain, so that one might almost 
think it migiit I>e. well spared. And 
would w'c but set this passion right, i|hd 
apply it to its proper object, there is not a 
iiioi'f noble, a more useful principfl^ in 
our miturc. A iicalhcn poet said it was 
the foundation of all religion. The di¬ 
vine Psalmist says, it is the beginning of 
tn.tt/oni. .And those men whosb Consti¬ 
tution inclines them to be fearful, have a 
great advantage on this account; Ibpif 
wc are atraid of a little transient pain, a 
touch of the lancet, or prick of the sword, 
how nuich more tenderly ought we to 
be atfected with the appn'lieiihioiis of 
eternal death, and endless torments ? 
If we are afraid of disobliging a man, bc- 
eaiiM"!)(' may hurt us ; how imicli more, 
sliall W'e stand in awe of Clod, who is 
ewer ))resent with us, and liy the worduf 
hib mouth can speak us dead? If wc 
are so apt to be terrified with every little 
accident, from the wind, the earthquake, 
and the fin-; how can we but be aslt)- 
inshed iU the tlioughfs of that day, when 
tin' eartli itself shall fall from under us, 
un<l thf heavens shall melt wth jertrnt 
heat / It we are subject to bo feai-ful, 
let us be afraid of these things, and then 
our fear will prove our best preservative. 

If we set the passions in the right way, 
tliey may bo made at all times useful and 
seniceable to us. 

Liistly, 1 shall mention but one passion 
mure, and that is pity: a passion that 
seems to be implanted in fis for the sake 
of that most excellent Christian duty, 
charity : a passion that makes' us partake 
of the griefs, fears, and pains of other 
men, and is therefore properly calleii 
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compasbioHi It was the passion of pity 
which occasioned the apostW s’ <lecliii'u- 
tion in the text ; it heing tli<' ciii'e of a 
poor iinjtoteni man, that made tla’in pass 
i'orffods; and wliiili loired ti'em to de¬ 
clare they Wile Milijed to jias'-mns like 
other men. It laiiM he allov.id, that 
this VIas the iii< st naturnl error lli.il 
idolatns could he subject to; for there, 
is iiolliina .'•o apt to iffin us true ^enela- 
tion and esteem, as the rtlavim,^ the 
wants of others, and niakiiij, then mis- 
forltiiK's our uwTi. In notiiine shall we 
appt ar so iniieli like (lod, ashy havini' 
a j)ro\iih i;t ran. a temh r toixein li»r 

tin' ftood ol liK (I’l atari s. 'lh;s is so 
kind, so iiumaiu, so miaiousa jias ion, 
Jind sorcii',lulls ;• <Iii!j. that u js ddheult 
to say, wlxilier i' he r.a -1 iieaily alliid 
to n^ure oi . ■ e. It is in (ruth the 
toj» and p." li < ,1, li of hi<rli. It is that 
Io\i wiiieh hiids lo al! llx' 'M’aees of tlii' 
Ro‘pil, and billions to Jov. peati', gen¬ 
tleness, jioodm--, and wliatever is valua¬ 
ble and praise-woithv. 

Love is till-ti mien -t alli'c^iin of the 
human soul, the ilrst-liuils orthe sjiiul ; 
thei'ilore lit us shew our km in ilii m ist 
Jiatural, the nioil uli_i>ious wav ; and 
that js by our pity. I here are many 
poor, inanv nidn enl persons iimon<f us, 
that .st;i|„| ju ,,[■ our rilief; and 

thoUL'li w( (.irna.t a-sisi them m that mi- 
linuk/Us mania 1' tin- apo,<ths dal, yt 
mIviI and eold we h.ive, .iiel sluiiih! aio 
^!'^e pi;v ,!',(( f.•mpassK.n. ami lit us 
Sjl'-e ol Vi Il.'l V , Inive. '1 ho'e wliri nUase 
iii.d liiai^iii'v t!cm-ii\es kir (heir ,4001! 
(einpi'r, .ind <] ink to jaiss i-.r :.ods, hv' 
laiiijj v<iid o| j.,-- i(.ii, will net aemirdnn; 
to ill ir opii.a.i, : i-m (i d _<rraiit liait we 
liiay s'.ew •■liiMliis lo !e mei,, tiv tiii- 
plo^^i:,;. uiti ji.i, mils I to nason, 

as ila- apo'ii. s <'.id, and ih* n they wj'i 
tend to th. hoiioui 01 (iod, and the lie- 
tiflit ill mankind. { viill now prope-i* 
some means, lit and prop< r to heiisul 
liy »s, .lo li.ive our jias-iuiis undir lule 
nml yovernnicjii. 

'Ihi'iC is a at eat dillercme between 
thositj who liaye been ]on;i Mihject to the 
poM'fir of unruly lusts and passioiisj and 
sdeh as have latln-r cvii inclimitions than 
sinful habits to oi. reoim’; because it is 
more diltimili to icform ihe former than 
the latter; the thought of which should 
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prevail on all yvHing persons, to enrh anti 
re-train their aftections betimes. And 
that our passions and lusts may not get 
tlic d(-miiiioii over it, vve must be careful 
to ojiposc atitl check them at Hist, befort; 
tht'V become inordinate. Vv'e must be so 
vigilant as timely to rebuke nud stifle all 
muliciius, revengeful, proud, unclean, 
covidous, or repining thoughts, at their 
fust starling up in our minds; for wo 
must not ])lay with and encourage any 
corrupt ami impure ima'-maiioiis, or 
vvickeil thoughts. When vve cherish in 
our lieaiis Covetous, lustful, or envious 
mclinatioiis, we put our passions into a 
fennent, ami so by degrees they rise to 
that height as to get the mastery of us, 
ami then vve are hurried into all kinds of 
sin ami mi.my. Sodangm-ous arc such 
hegiiiiimgs as iliese, tliat llie devil, when 
lie di'-LoM is tiiem in ii", takis advantage 
liuriof, ami hiii."s us .it last to commtt 
the gieate^t wickedness, and the vilest 
critm's, w illrout fear 01 shame. 

We must tliereloic carefully resist the 
fii't jiiiitioiis and melmatious to sin, lest 
tl.ij break out into inordiiiale unruly 
pas-ioii'; for it will he niiu h easier to 
tk) this at iir.'i than when they' have 
gained ),ow<r over us. 'I'liis advice is 
very ]nopi r for those whose passions are 
grown 1,1 lui.iiroiig, and li.ive long held 
them in c.ipiiviiy. Let ‘■luli strive lo 
avoid the timi'.iiions to his lusts, what- 
• vei It he, and oppose and weaken the 
fiist attacks, thereby to prevent the ill 
(Heels ilial might otherwise ensiU'. A 
little advantage is not mconsiderahle and 
lo he* despised. A pei’scvn vvlio hath been 
long contriH img an evil luihit must he 
content to n.c iid by degrec-s; and by 
gradually gaming giound, he will at lust 
ol'lam a c'omp.k li'rompiest over himself. 
Min 1,1 (uii'iiis and clioleiic tempeiN, by 
fonstaii lesoiviOuii, by suddenly rc huk- 
t!ig th; 111-elves alter tlfey Jiave hem sur- 
piisicl, ami c'ontinuing in this good way, 
have at length attain' d a spoil of inc'ek- 
ness and patience. .And if once we 
gain a rc< titude of temper, the govern¬ 
ment of our passions will notf be diflicult. 

In order to this vve must be ri newed in 
tin; spirit of our mind. A mec k-spiri^ 
man is not apt to break out into fury, 
nor a jiatient spirit to fall into despair, 
nor a philosopher of an even temper to 
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l>c cxlravajTsmtly raised or dcpresseil al 
prosperity or adversity. The chief diffi¬ 
culty lies ill ret'oriiiiriu; t!ic disposition of 
our souls, and p ncwiii” the inner man. 
It is not so liard for a laid man to abstain 
from one single aet of sin, or to do a 
thing that is good, as to be conKTtid 
from an i.\d temper, whirli leads him to 
vice, and remlers him aierst: to \druie. 
Thus it is easier for‘A miser to give an 
Jilms upon occasion, than to be eure<l of 
that covetousness nliieli is ever a root ot 
injustice and unebavitabli'iiess. It'itJ ea¬ 
sier for a cliolerie person to curb'ami 
suppress bi.s jiession and wrath now and 
then, than totally to siilxlue that hasli- 
ucss of spirit, which upon any provoca¬ 
tion prom[)ts liim to anger. It is easier 
fora lieeiitious voluptuary to deny him¬ 
self sometimes a vicious pleasure, than 
tjuile to throw iilf the piiwi-r of leinpia- 
tion. Hut however diffii ult tin-, iiny In-, 
it must he (Ir)iie, We mu-'' rli aiee our¬ 
selves fioin all tilthiness of spiril, and 
He translorincd hv I he lem-wing ot our 
minds. 

Be must not foigef to make (,iir 
prayers to (tod, that he who giveih 
wisdom hh'-rally and ujihiaidi tii no', 
would teach us the wisdom of goveiiimg 
our pasf-ioiis, and hv tiu .mi ol lii'. i Iiilj’ 
Spirit, give us tile viefoiy o\t )- i!„-iii ; 
that he vvotihl cn-atc-in u^ a eii'an lieait. 
and renew a ngl-.l spiui wiUiin us, and 
sanctify us througlioul. When an un¬ 
ruly paision 1- suhdiud, ami a Ijml tem¬ 
per corrected, we liav<‘ as n wm-v oli. 
tained a new nature, and lliis is to he 
horn anew, or ofG'od. Tor liuse gn-at 
blessings we must depend upon (Iml by 
daily ami (eivent pi.iyer. .\ml all our 
vigilance and pains with ouiselvis, and 
our earnest intreJties al the. throne of 
grace, we must particularly apply agiiitisi 
that sin winch does so easdv beset us, 
against that [iiusajoii we Imve llie least 
tinder command; for that which ex- 
poseth us to the lirst nuschi< f, ri-ijuires 
the greatest care and strength to sulidiie 
it. We must labour to set nature right 
where most crooked: this will give iis 
rule over all our jiassions, because the 
covenimciit of tlie rest will more e.asily 
?ollow. Ami if we once ki-ep our 
ground, wo .shall maintain the inward 
.ijuict and security of our mmds, and be¬ 


ing freed from t' • bondage of sin, we 
shall enjoy the happy liberty of the chil¬ 
dren of God. 

SERMON CVHI. 

Hy Hisiior Ginsoy. 

Of Temperance in Eating and 
HNrinking. 

1 CoK. ix. ' 2 f). 

r.vriry man that strivpth tor the ma.strry, is 
t<‘nip"i''hu ill i'li tliinic.s; noir llipy do it to 
uht.iiii .n ouiiiipuhltt crown, Init wc an in* 
con iiptibir. 

'I'liK iiposlle her,' allude-; to those games 
ami races that were celeltrated among 
tlic {’oriiilliians, in which the IkicloVs 
were rewarded with < Towns and gat lands; 
and sucli were their desirei alti-r these 
vietdiii'S ami revv:i:ds, ihiit: they who 
slnive lor till' pii/e, leg'iKited their diet 
ami exert in', in order to improve, their 
.slii'.'igtl^jl^id adivity ; cheerfully .submit¬ 
ting U) the sliii tc"! ;ii)siiiu'nre, aiuldeiiy 
mg l!u'lii'e!v«,s ll|i ir most beloved plea 
siircs. Tliev wi re t, mpejate ui ;itl tilings, 
nr, a-' the oiigmal lx tier espiss'cs ir, 
llicy Well'lesiiluiily (eiiipuaie and regu¬ 
lar, SI) (bat mahiiig eeulil bnak their 
iiiiisiamy and ii sdIuuom ; and if they 
n.uld do ail lliis lo obtain ii eoiniplible 
crown, imith i)ii;re '■lioiild we Chii-^ians 
williii-lv .uv! clie-'it’liily Mibinil to .sucli 
regulatiim-, ainl seb’-ilenmls ;is llu' gos[ieI 
r(t|uu'os; am! not be tempted to .my cx- 
ce.ss, when w,' liavi'm our e>e .in /mor- 
ruptiblc ; ml umojlal eiowii ol ulory, 

'I iioU'.-li these v,or<!', I'l. v lx; .so taken, as 
to siijiiiiy all uiiiversiii goviiiuneiu over 
our iii'irdiiiate appetites mid desires ; yet 
ill this place, tlie ap'o'-tle laoio imme- 
duitely alludes to the discipline ohservcil 
at the games and li'Ce", with ivspccl to 
a stru t regulation in meats iuid drinks. 
Hut by shewing wlml are llu |)ioper rules 
and measure of a regular use of ihe.se, 
tlie grcai snifuliiess oi any iriegular abuse 
ol tliein will more evulemly ajipear both 
in itself, in its conseijiience, and ellecls. 
However, it should he observed, that the 
coiistiuilioiis, ages, amt other circum- 
sUuica> of men being so very difl'ejeut, 
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there fan be no one fixed rule or mea¬ 
sure in this point; because the same pro¬ 
portion, w hich to one person may not U* 
u sudioient nourishment, may to another 
be excess; so that wliat is necessary or 
convenient, uithin the bounds of mo¬ 
deration, must in great meiusure be left to 
the judgment of evciy f Uiristian, upon an 
honest and conscientious regard to tlie 
true ends of eating and dmiking; namely, 
the preserving oi life. We refreshing the 
spirits, the preparing ourselves for the 
business of that station wherein God’s 
providence hath placed us. 

As God hath planted in every man a 
natural desire ot life, so ihe lirst and 
most immediate end of eating and drink¬ 
ing is for the preservation of it. But 
then we are always to remcinher, that it 
is life we are to provide for, and not 
luxury; tliat tin* using (.Joel's cretUures 
more liberally than nature requires or 
can hear, is not the way to preserve, hut 
to shorten aiui destroy life ; and that it is 
very sinful, ungratehil, ami nine:,son- 
able, for us to suffer an inordinate appe¬ 
tite to turn those blessings to t^tlestruc- 
tion of life, which (iod graeiovisly gives 
us for the preservation of it Not that 
wc are to Jive by weight and measure, or 
were piesmtly guilty of sin, il we exceed 
what will barely support life, for tins is 
impossible; and, besides, tiie fear oJ' 
transgic'-sing would (ill the mind with 
perpetual scruples, an»l deprive us ot 
the eiijoyiiieni of God’s gifts: but the 
guard and caution which (rod requires 
of us, is, to keep from what will weaken 
and destroy life; and there is so great a 
difference between what will barely siip- 
poit, or overch.irge nature, that vve may, 
by observing a due ]>ruportio)i, very inno¬ 
cently ( njoy the hlessings of heaven. 

Another end of eating and drinking, is 
to repair and refresh the spirits, when 
wasted by thought and l)U.sines.s. It ha*' 
pleased God to clothe our s«)uls with ho 
dies of a weak, heavy, and iirmetivo con¬ 
stitution, winch cannot endure long appli¬ 
cation of any kind, without growing 
faint, weary, ami uneasy; and therefore 
be has provided meats and drinks in the. 
nature oj ivnudies, to revive and refresh 
the drooping spirits, and give new life 
and vigour to Uie whole. But then wc 
must use them so as God intended; not 
’to neglect or lay aside our natural 


strength and vigour, but only to assist 
nature when faint and drooping. W« 
must not apply these remedies but when 
nature requires them, cither when We artf 
hungry and thirsty, or tired with thought 
and labour; nor must we apply them in 
larger proportion.s, than what will fetirly 
answer the needs and necessities of tin* 
ture. But if men, out of luxury, or a 
desire to please the appetite, to pamper 
the body, or to comply w’ith custom, and 
a habit of indulgence, will be continually 
refreshing nature, when she has no need, 
or overcharge her when she has ; this is 
a direct abuse of God’s blessings, clogs 
the spirits, instead of refreshing them, and 
by using nature to such needless aids, 
makes her lose her own strength, by 
craving a perpetual supply of artificial 
spirits; till by degrees men have no 
power to resist the importunity of such 
appetites, ncir any life, any vigour Icff, 
but what they derive from those false 
llames wliirh will qviirkly expire, and 
end in a fatal stupidity. This is the most 
wrotehed state, into which man can sink ; 
and changes the human into a brutal na¬ 
ture. For what is tluTO that more «lis- 
tiiiguishes men from brutes than the go- 
v< riiinent of the appetite ? and when that 
is lost, they are only beasts in the shape 
of men ; and yet so bewitching are tlie 
pleasures of the palate, and so easily arc 
metrsappetitescorrupted,that with alittlc 
(lulgenee, they will in.sensihly sink int*> 
this miserable condition : and which no¬ 
thing can ])rev« nt, but :i serious reganl to 
the iral nectssities of minin', uninfected 
by li.'ibit, togethi'r with stedfast resolu¬ 
tions to apply those refreshments only 
\\ lien they are proper and needful; anil 
in such propoilions ns may make them a 
leal refreshineiu, and not a burden by 
c.xcess. 

Anoilierend of eating and drinking,-is 
to lit and prepare us ifor the business of 
that station in which God’s providence hath 
placed us. For every man, high or low, 
rich or poor, Jiath some certain vvork or 
business to tlo in tlic world; and by the 
wisdom and goodness of (Jod, he affords 
us those blessings, to enable us to perform 
these '.vith comfort and success; s|||d 
theretorc wc ought to use and apply thffii 
in such a manner as fnay make them most 
subservient to our doily business, calling, 
and profession. And this wc do, when w’* 
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make tiie seasons of eating and drinking 
what they ought to be, only short re¬ 
treats from business, and not Uic business 
of life; when we take care in due time to 
return to the duties of our calling, and 
bring with us understanding and abilities, 
sufiicieitf. to pursue it: and when we un¬ 
bend our minds, which is sometimes neces¬ 
sary, to let it be seldom, and without any 
mixture of excess. An enjoyment t>f the 
blessings of life within these rules, is truly 
a repairing of our str<>ngth and spirits, and 
a real furtherance in our daily business; 
and being so, is a sober and temperate 
use of our meats and drinks, and answers 
the end for which God gave them. But 
when these refreshments arc long and 
frequent, and consume much time that 
might be otherwise usefully and bcncti- 
cisJly employed; when men hase no other 
aim in invigorating the spirits, by the li> 
bcral enjoyments of God’s blessings, but 
to spend them in mirth and jollity; 
when so far from designing them as pre- 
paratiei's to business, they cannot be-ar to 
chink of returning to business, or when 
their excesses have left them neither sense 
nor reason to attend it; then is such a 
conduct an irregular and sinful abuse of 
God’s creatures. 

And this iiUftlerable waste of lime is 
greatly aggravatixl by the expence of 
treasure thereby occasioneil, w hich in the 
richer sort is a defrauding of their in- 
sligcnt neighbours, who are to partake of 
their superiluous wealth ; and in the 
poorer sort, is the robbing of their own 
neetiy families, which ought to be their 
daily and immediate care. And both 
rich and poor will find these no small ag¬ 
gravations of the guilt of gluttony and 
drunkenness, when they come to render 
an account at the last day. Nor will it 
be any excuse to say, they wen* unavoid¬ 
ably led to these excesses, by their con- 
«rns in the workl; since, were it not also 
their inclination, the business and the ex¬ 
cess may be easily separated, where there 
is a sober virtuous mind. But instead of 
making this a pretence for their intempe¬ 
rance, they should be very watchful 
against such trraplations, and earnestly 
j^ray for God’s grace, to be delivered 
iRhetefrom. And if w'e duly attend to 
what has been ob^ ved, wc shall be able 
to judgi', not only what arc the proper 


bounds of sobriety and temperance, and 
when we e.xcoed them; but also how great 
and heinous the guilt of that excess is, 
and how basely wc abuse the blessings of 
God; in our forgetting their proper ends, 
by perverting them to purposes directly 
contrary thereto, in turning that to the 
de.struction of life which God gave for 
the preservation of it; in our making 
that the means stupef^iing the spirits, 
by which he desf^ied to raise and refrestt 
them ; in transforming ourselves into the 
state of brutes by those helps, which he 
bestowed for the more vigorous discharge 
of the duties of rational creatures; and 
in making that the occasion ofindis])osmg 
us fur the business of life, which God 
graciously gives to support us under it. 
.Such is the sinfulness of an inordinate 
use of meats and drinks in itself, as it per¬ 
verts ^hc true ends of the blessings 6f God, 
and is a shameful abuse of human na¬ 
ture. 1 shall now proceed to consider 
the sad eft'ects ami bad conse<jucnce.s of 
this sin. 

Kvory sin is in some respect contrary to 
us. Sot^sins are hurtful to our bodies, 
others to our souls. Some waste our for¬ 
tunes, olhei-s ruin our reputation. Some 
are ^ory bud in tix'ir own natun‘, and 
others an* attended w’ith fatal coasc- 
(luences. But the sin of drunkenness is 
erpially hurtful to soul and body ; it is as 
bad in itself, as in its consequences ; and 
has an ill influence on human society in 
general, and on those who are guilty of 
of il in particular. \Vas 1 to describe ail 
the ill characters of this vice, the descrip¬ 
tion would be so frightful and surprising, 
that one would really wonder how it is 
possible that human nature should sink 
into so base and infamous, so hurtful and 
disperatc a vice; for nothing so nmch 
wears the body, wastes the lifeand strength 
of man, us drunkenness. It fires the 
blood, weakens the stomach, and often 
puts a spoetly end ti> life, by fevers, sad 
diseases, or other fatal accidents, to which 
a man is then exposed : and where a con¬ 
stitution is so strong as to escape, this, yet 
the certain slow waste that these disorders, 
bring, seldom suffer such men to live out 
half their days. Gouts and other infir¬ 
mities are severe ri'ckonings, that they 
must pay for those unruly liberties they 
have allowed themselves. And hence arise 
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many qu arrcls among incii, whoso passions 
being inflamed, while their reason is cx- 
tinguish(‘d, do often end I'afalJ^. 'J'his 
vice is the great cornipU r of’ joiing per¬ 
sons who arc draun in {iiid ensiian'd by 
the mirth and gaiety that aoc<mii)any it, 
and from hvnc<’ procoefl many inogiilaii- 
ties. The a iso man eleg.intly describes 
this; Who hath urn-f Xiho hath sui rmv t 
•who hath I’ontcutionHxcho hath hah- 
blhig ! who hath uuutiil,'i without caHM'! 
ti'ho hath rcihicf-s of eyc.s tho/ that iar- 
ry long at the -wine. But at ihr la.\t it 
httclh like a serpent, it stinneth like an 
adder. Thine ey<.\ shoU to hold strange 
women, and thine In.ti I ''i.iil after per- 
icr.'tc things, liotji .swe.iiing anil lewd- 
ijoss arc the onlinaiy eflicis of it. I’ta, 
thou ,\hult be a\ he that lieth ilown in 
the midst of the .\ta, or (i.s he that Inth 
upon the top of the nia.sf :■—a drunken 
man being exposed to so many dangers 
which he can neither fousu nor pre¬ 
vent. 

'I’horo is nothing tliat more wastes a 
man’s time aJid fortune than druiikeimet.s. 
It nvakes him forget (ioi!, himself, and Ids 
neighbour, 'i'he time In; should eiujiloy 
for imjiroiing Ins nm.d, looking after his 
affairs, or doing good lo dlhci ', is llirowu 
away m those biutal e\i'i s,os; so that, as 
the wise man sa^s, 7 V;r di ankoi it and the 
glutton shall Come to po’.trtu ; ainl dntw.'^i- 
tiess (or laziness) s/mll elnlhe a miin with 
Tags. Tliat hard ilnid-.ing msoiisibly 
brings on sloth and gnat ean les'sness, hy 
whicii men first iiegleit, and then lum 
their affairs. IS too notorious to reijuiio 
any proof. It also makes iiiin n iniss in 
the concerns of liseir iaimlies, and want¬ 
ing 111 all tlicrisjK-cK due to this, roJa- 
tioiis, friends, or n< ighhours. lint tlie 
worst part ol tins vice aju'ears m this, that 
ourieasoti, and ail the povvt is ol our souhv, 
fall under such disorders and unruly vio¬ 
lences, that a mail, wliile ho is under the 
power of wine or strong liiiuor, is tran'-- 
formed into a boast oi madiiian. Our 
reason is the image of God, the glory of 
our nature, and tho guide of our life: and 
God has plontifully supplied us with meat 
and drink, that by these our bodies may 
be reiulored capable to serve our minds. 
But when men abuse tliose by excess, tlu'y 
not only waste juid misapply the good crea- 
wturci of God, but do also contradict the 


ends of nature, deprive themselves of the 
free use of their reason, and which usually 
pnxluces in .some a spirit of rage, passion, 
and cruelty ; in others, sulleniicss, obsti¬ 
nacy, and ill-natiiro; aiidin most, great 
folly and indecency m words and actions. 
Hence often proceed nois and c.xcesses, 
swearing and railing, fighting and mur¬ 
der. y\iid all these arc so many aggia- 
vatioiis (Tthe .sin of immoderate drinking; 
and are such as men know hy tlieii own 
repeatiil expeiu iiee to be the usual .‘fleets 
of it. .And thus, whereas the chief study 
of every wise and good man ought to be, 
to perfect ids reason, and raise ids na¬ 
ture to the highest pitch; a. drunkard 
labours to debase and d|press it all he 
possibly can. 

Some men of stronger heads will jier- 
liajis think themselves unconcerned in ■ 
all this, iKcause being used to hard 
ilrinkiiig, ii lias iio visible elKct on them. 
15 ut let sueii seriously consider these w ords’ 
Win unto t/nm that rise up early in tin 
morniinx, that they may follow strong 
drink, that eontinue until night, till win-', 
in/lames- them !—Andwoe unto them thai 
are mighty to drink xiim, and men of 
strength to mingle stiimg drink ! Sudi 
men are geneially the plagues of tbc 
places where they live, hiiug the instra- 
ments of coiTupting all about then, 
templing them to waste their strength, 
to ruin their families and coiislituiiMis. 
’i'hus it appears that di uukenness car- 
riis with itaiomplicationofevils, cin'ally 
di'siiuctive to soul anil body. But tin re 
is anoilier spicios of iiilempevanco, that 
seems not so criminal, because not 
atieiiili'il willi so many lalal .symptems; 

1 mean those who aie not quite in¬ 
toxicated, and theiefore think theinsidves 
flee of the iieavy charge that .fall# 
upon it; and yet liabiluate tliems,‘lves 
lo drinking ol wine or strong I'quor 
wlieii tliiir boiiiis no way require it. 
Some think it a decent and hospitable 
way of entertaining fiieiids to be fre¬ 
quently putting the glass ahout, without 
which tliey imagine conversation grows 
heavy, and that the master of the house 
is too frugal of his liquor. But be¬ 
sides the waste of time and of Got%- 
good creatures by means of such ti^ 
ling, an excessive heat is raised in 
Ijpc blood, which iutjcnsibly impairs na- 
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tun*, and brings on surb a lisibit, that 
they oannot n'lriuti from driukiii';, tuul 
this in time rorni|)ts their health, and en¬ 
feebles their muuls. 

'i’o all these arguiiunts njjainst tliis 
vice, arising; from the nature of tiur ioiils 
and bodies, there is another vc'ry strong 
one which the (Christian religion atfoids. 
When St. Paul roekons up the works of 
darkn(‘ss, in which tlie, Homans letd lived 
svhile heathens, whii'li (^liri .tiaiis were- 
obligctl to avoid, he, hegiiis with this; 
Let vx Ku/k huirslbi as in the ilui/: not 
in riofi/i" anti dnnikrnnrss ; not in sinfr 
and e/nn. And the same ajjtKtle, con.- 
paring the gospel to light, anti he.'theii- 
isin to darktijfes, observes, 'I'kntth'd 
he drunken are drunhen i/i the mo hi ; 
hut let j/N' teho arc of the dmi he soher. 
And our Saviour bids iis, —tnht hi-ed la 
yonrsi fvc'^', h si ol anj/ time i/o.,} hearts he 
otcreharnfil a ii/t snrft anddrevhen- 
ness, i/ml the eori s of this /■/'’; and so 
that diti,' I'ona nfton ns nna\^iiees. Si. Paul 
also r< ekoMs. diuiiK' iine's among tlic 
works of the lle-h, ami 'a\'-. thos>' 
zi'ho do s: (.h ihnt'rs shall >')t mlhoit tin 
kin^o'om of (‘id. I'x -I i'’s what apjx ars 
from these pass.iges (>{ aMjttuiv. then; .s 
anit'j'e ‘'.eiiei.d etwisidi nitioii, which shews 
how contnir, this sjn is to ihe r.[.'irif and 
tlesign ol the go.-i'el; which tlirtt Is us o, 
mart if>{ aiir hcln s with its lusts and nj- 
feet ions ; to snhdne our apjirti/t to eru- 
cif i/ the old man, and to In inn anr hjdns 
inlo snhji t lion to our minds. 1 he niain de¬ 
sign ol the New 'restanieiit is, to make us 
fonsitler ourselves as pilgrims on earth, 
daily to reioiinher that we iiKi't-uoii leave, 
this world, anti therefore ought n* prepare 
for allot her. W'eaie ealletl upon to live 
after, and to walk acetirding to ilie spiiit ; 
notlo indulgt' our irregular apiieliti s and 
desires; but us far as our slate ol healtli 
and life will permit, to deny all unneces¬ 
sary gratilicalioiis. 'I'lieso aie the rules,and 
this is the spirit of the gospel ; so that, 
if we duly eonsithT things, we have ar¬ 
guments sufticient to deter us troni this 
sin. 

But what then must wo think or say of 
our age, in which this corruption so uni¬ 
versally jircvails over all ranks and de¬ 
crees of persons, so that scarce any are 
to be found wlio have cssaped it ? Some 
of a more brutal kind, are overcome with 


thv: mere love of the liquor, thougli it b» 
so slianieful an cM'e.ss, that no one will 
own It. Olliers know not how to dispose 
of their time, hemg bred to nothing, and 
lianlly capable ol any thing. And bc- 
eaiise of mere idleness, to get t'lnc olf 
their hands, they run inlo these extrava- 
gaiicits, in • which <lays and nights are 
spent. And yet no man can have been 
so iiegloclevl ill his education, hut that 
he ni.ij find somewhat to do it he will, 
11 “ in.iy .iiid ought to look into his owu 
all.iiis, and apply himself to some sort 
ol' indiistiy. I li‘ may tind out some good 
eoinpany to eoiiversi' with, mul some oc* 
fusions to do acts of kindness and cha 
liK to otlieis ; so that a man may, if lu* 
will, employ Ins time to many good pur¬ 
poses. 

.\ phasaiit conversaticni is no doubt 
voiy agi'eealile, eiul to have it mode¬ 
rately enliveneil and refreslud, with 
some geiii't'otis liipiot. eaii lie no crime; 
hut ciuinoi men have mirth aiui lie merry 
w iilioiit lieiiig drunk or mad ? Is then' no 
111 . a-.uie to such folly? It may theveforo 
v.uiiic .:.iid, that the end of suclriiiirth 
Is m.ulness.’ I'orloplay with our health 
and lite. oiir fortune ami reoutation, 
above all with our souls and etc m y, is a 
iiuuiiii'ss beyond expressujii; and yet 
ihe^e aie t!ie men wlio often pretend to 
wit and sense. Some indeed are carried 
against ilu ir own iTiclituilion, merely by 
ill e.saiiiple and custoni; till at last habit 
and pravliie make it familiar to them. 
But it is a si range degree ol perverseness, 
that men will lieeome a sort of martyrs 
forlheir vice-'. 'I’hey would think it ex- 
tn'iiiely hard, were they obliged to on 
<liiie so much in the practice of religion 
and virtue a- they sutTer by the sin of 
lutemperaiiee. But ilissoluie habits do 
not change the nature of thincs; for 
lliougii tiny may grow less slianietul 4and 
ivproacl'.lul, by being common, yet they 
are not the less evil. Ami that man 
must have a very wt'ak mind, who is 
ashamed of being wise and sober, be- 
cause others art; irregular and cxtravoi- 
gant. Sonic there are, who think they 
cannot be hospitable and free-hearted 
without sending their frit*nd.s and 8«P- 
vants home intoxicated. But this is ft 
very unsuitable return of a civil visit; to 
endeavour to destroy the heftltb oS hins 
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who in kindners comes to tee him, and 
perhaps to* endanger his life in going 
home.. The imputation of covetousness, 
which some are afraid of, may easily be 
removed by acts of charity to the poor, 
or generosity to the. afflicted and unfor¬ 
tunate. These are noble instances of 
tnic goodness and largeness of soul, by 
which others are both benefited and re¬ 
lieved. Thus it appears, how weak all 
those excuses are, which these mad sort 
of people make, use of to palliate such an 
enormous practice. 

And among the miseries of this un¬ 
happy state, it is none of tlte least, that 
where an inordinate appetite reigns, rea¬ 
son and consideration are shut out; and 
when men are reduced to such a thought¬ 
less condition, they gcnemlly go on with¬ 
out anv sense, either of their sin or <lan- 
ger; and without any view beyond their 
present enjoyment. And nothing can 
awaken them out of this stupid state, but 
a great resolution, and .serious rellection 
on the brutal condition in which these 
indulgences have brought them : on the 
shanu'ful abuses of f tod's blessings, and 
their own rational farulties, fin which it 
has betrayed them ; and to what dread¬ 
ful miseries it will bring them at last. 
These reflections imprinted on their 
hearts, may by God’s lilessing produce a 
happy change, and deliver them from 
their misciry and ilangor. For though 
custom is very powerful, (‘.specially in 
the present case, yet it has not force 
enough to make that noceiisary to nature 
which is destructive of it, as all c.xcess 
must be.. But so far from this indulgence, 
being necessary to life, that wlien a long 
course of intemperance has cndangercti 
it, tiie. leaving that course is always the 
first prescription, without which all other 
remedies are useless and inefiectual. So 
that what they call necessary to presorvi* 
life, tends only to satisfy a craving and 
inordinate, appetite; the gratifying of 
which is the direct and immediate moans 
of destroying life. And it is therefore no 
wonder, that an indulgence which has 
been long continued should be uneasy 
under the first check or restraint. But if 
there be a steady resolution to restrain 
the. current of desire, the appetite will, by 
degrees, grow more patient and quiet, 
and such persons will find more pleasure 


in governing than they ever did by in¬ 
dulging it. 

Let then those who have indulged 
themselves in a habit of intemperance, 
stand still and con.sider, that they are in 
the worst state of slavery; a slavery nf 
reason to appetite, of the human to the bru¬ 
tal part. liCt them resolve to assert the 
freedom and dignity of their nature, and 
if they have lived like beasts, to die like 
mtm. L(“t them reflect how they have 
abused the blessings of C^od to luxury and 
excess : with how much gotxlness he has 
borne their provocations, and waited for 
their amendment. And let a sense of his 
mercy and their own vilencss produce in 
them that godly shame Hhd sorrow, 
which worketh repentance to salvation. 
But if neither the I'orce of reason nor re¬ 
ligion will prevail, let the terrora of the. 
Lord persuade them not to continue in a 
course that must shortly end in their et<T- 
nal destruction. If the work be difficult, 
it i.s also nece.ssary ; and let men consi¬ 
der, whether they shall be uneasy now, or 
miserable for ever. 'I’he difiiculty of 
the work should excite their resolution ; 
and by constant prayers to God, he will 
strongthen an.l assist them. 

It must be owned that the rondition of 
such a person, though not desperate, is 
exceeding dangerous; and the more so, 
as there are but few instances of any who 
are reclaimed from it. And a state so 
dangcrou.s should b<' powerful warning# 
to'olliers not to be betrayed into the same 
kind of slavery, by lu.xury and indul- 
g<*nco. The only way to avoid the dan¬ 
ger is, at first to govern and restrain the 
appetite, to keep under the body, and 
bring it into subjection. Such restraints 
and self-denials arc a necessary means to 
preserve and secure men's innocence, 
and keep them from falling into excess. 
So tliat the. only way to be safe and inno¬ 
cent, is to keep an habitual guard and re¬ 
straint upon the appetite, from a due 
sense of the true ends and uses of eating 
and drinking; of the great wickedness of 
abusing God's blessings, to the dishonotir 
of religion, to the shame and reproach of 
human nature; and of the unsiH'akable 
danger and misery of living and dying in^ 
habits of excess, both as to this world amP 
the next. And with these considerations, 
there must Ixj frequent and earnest prayw 
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to God, that ho will preserve upon their 
minds a lively sense of these things, and 
mercifully alToni such supplies of grace 
and strength as will be needful t<» prevent 
those evil habits, and effectually to re¬ 
strain all such acts of irregularity and 
•xcess as naturally lead to them. 


SERMON CVIII. 

By Archbishop Sjiarpk. 

Character of aii upright Man. 

* 

Psalm cxii. 4. 

To the U|>ri|^ht there ftrlscth lif bt in the da rk- 
neM8. 

This psalm seems to he an explication 
or paraphrase on tlie words of St. Paul: 
gftdUitviit hath the promise of’ this fife, /w 
•neH es uf that which is to come. And 
here we have a description ot the pious 
man, and of his bh'ssedness in this liie. 
Jiis piety is descrihe<l in the following 
terms : he is one who fears God, and de¬ 
lights in his commundinelil; he is ligli- 
U'ous and upright in his ctniversation; he 
is prudent, and guides his utfairs with dis¬ 
cretion ! he has a great sense of God, on 
whom his heart is lixed, trusting in the 
Lord ? he is charitable, gracious, and full 
of compassion ; he shcwelh favour and 
lendeth ; he hath dispersed and given to 
the poor, llis blesseilness is thus repre- 
MUited ; 11 is posterity shall be great and 
happy: his seed shall be inigbty upon 
earth : the geiterutiun of the upright shall 
be blessed, llis fortune shall he ample 
and plentiful: riches and jilenteousness 
shall be in his house. Ills fame and re¬ 
putation shall be lasting, his righteous- 
uess reinainetli for eyiT; he shall he had 
ill. everlasting romcnibrance. Ills ho¬ 
nour, power, and dignity shall exciu* the 
envy of the wicked; his horn shall be 
exalted with honour, the wicked shall sih: 
it and be grieved. Lastly, he shall be 
bMfe audsecuiv in trouhlesoinc times : To 
^ the upright there anseth light in the 
darkness, bucli light shall arise to an 
upright man in evii times, as that he 


shall not b« moved, neither shall he bo 
afraid of evil tidings; for his heart is 
vstablislied, and he shall not shrink, until 
lie sees his desire upon his enemies, or i> 
delivered out of his distiess. 

Of these several characters asctibcd to 
a pious man, I shall recommend to your 
present consideration his uprightness; 
and of the several instances of his bless¬ 
edness sliull only observe those of safety 
and security, in times perilous and trou-. 
hlosome: To the upright there ewisetk 
light in the darkness. The character of 
the person to whom the promise of bless¬ 
edness is made, is the upright man, or a 
man of honesty and integrity. By up¬ 
rightness is meant the confonnity of a- 
maii’s mind to the eternal rules of righte¬ 
ousness, und the agreement of his actions 
to the principles of his mind : so that, in 
general, an upright man is one who in all 
tilings follows the dictates of his con¬ 
science, und makes his duty the rule of 
his ii< lions. But the more lively' to dis¬ 
play his amiabic qualities to our imita- 
non, It will be proper to consider him 
mori> particularly with respect to God 
and men; both as to his religion, and his 
civil conversation. 

A religious carnage towards God is 
essenlially iiecessaiy to uprightness. He 
that walketh in uprightness feareth the 
Lord, 'lake away religion and the fear 
of God, th(‘ foundation of tiprightness is 
destroyerl. I le that hath no sense of God 
and religion can never think himself 
hound to observe any rules in his actions 
und beluiviour, but what are subservient 
to ills private, sensual, and worldly inte¬ 
rest; and consequently whatever is in¬ 
consistent tiierewitli, he it never so base, 
vile, and injurious, lie may act and exe¬ 
cute without restraint, wda’iiever a temp¬ 
tation oilers; und yet think Jiiniself as 
innocent, and his actions as comincnd- 
ahle, us if ho hud been truly honest and 
virliions. 

1 le therefore that is an upright man, 
hath a serious and hearty sense of God 
and religion on his mind, and is ever 
careful to preserve and increase it. But 
then lie is not contented with a mere spe¬ 
culative belief, an outward profession of 
religious truths ; hut he has them so im¬ 
pressed on his heart, as to influence his 
whole life uiid conversation. ' Ho thinks 
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it not sufficient to b<? orthodox in his 
opinions, or a mouibcr of a true cliuirh ; 
Kealous in maintaining and protnoting tl.c 
right way ; but ho strivos to hve as he 
believes, to practise suitably to the pru- 
feshion he makes. As lu‘ holds fast the 
form of godliness, so he is eau ful to ex¬ 
press the power of it, in an innocent, 
virtuous life. lh‘ takes not up his prin¬ 
ciples to advance his interest, or please a 
party ; but he believes what appears tine, 
and professes it beciniso it is liis duly. 
Ho neither ehiises his religion out of 
worldly considerations, nor leaves it on 
such inotivt s; but is resolule and ca»- 
stant in bearing testimony to the truth 
against all opposKtoii. Jle is one who 
thinks religion too sacred to he prosti¬ 
tuted to mean purposes f and therefore 
never uses it as an instrunii'iit to servi- any 
base end, tliough he was sure thereby to 
compass his designs. 1 le is a man vvlio 
d<K's not place his religion in oiitvvanl 
forms and seivie(*s, but hath a nobhr 
sense of Clod than to think such tilings 
arc pleasing to him; ami therelore his 
prinerpai coiiei in is about the great iii- 
dispeusabh' vluties of Chiistiaiiity; f/ie 
tocighticr viutltrs of tlir /c/a', justice, 
mcrcif, find faith, lie hath I lie ever¬ 
lasting notions and dill'ereiices of goial 
and evil deeply engruvi ii in his heait; 
and how to practise the one and avoiil 
the other, is his chief stiuly. He endea¬ 
vours uprightly and siiicerely to (>bscrve 
all Clod's comtnamhs; calls no sin little, 
because, his temper inclines him to ii ; 
but at all timis preserves an imitlirni 
aversion to wliatever is evil. Ho is an 
utter enemy to all factions in religion, 
and ikougli ii« loves truth, is not less 
concenuHl for jH'acr. He is Ik-Uoi-I' leasetl 
wifli his charity to compose and reeiai- 
ciio religious ditforcuces, than vviili ail his 
skill and abilities to dispute them ; ior In* 
knows that love is more acceptable to 
God than a right opinion. 1 .astly, he is 
religious witliout noise, and uses no little 
arts to make his piety known. He seeks 
not the praise of men, but studies only to 
approve himself to God; and is there¬ 
fore as careful of his thoughts as of his 
actions. He fears God, and regards liis 
duty as much when no one sees him, as 
it the eyes of all were upon him. 'I’hese 
arc tlie great instances uf uprightuess as 


to religion; and whoever makes good 
these characters, may leasonably' con¬ 
clude himself an honest man towards 
God, a true Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile. 

If we take a view of the upright man 
in his civil conversation, us to his car¬ 
nage and demeanour towards men, it will 
be proper to consider him as a private 
])erson, and a magistrate. As a private 
person, he will so frame and model hit 
vvliole conversation, take such a prudent 
and diligent care of himself and his own' 
good, as is coiisislent with, and tends to 
promote the good and happiness of 
<jlhers. I Ii‘ considers that every man has 
a right to he liappy as well as himself; 
and since none can la* so without the as¬ 
sistance ol olluis, lie thinks it reasonabl* 
that he should eontrihute his eiideavourt 
towards it. Tliese being the main prin- 
ciides of his iiiiiid, he is careful that hit 
actions and whole conversation are suit¬ 
able tin reto. 1 lo is therefore exactly just 
ill all his diallings, not knowingly doing 
wrong or injury to any one, thviugh ho 
could gain ever so much without being 
discovered. He is faithrul to his trust, 
never taking aiKanlage of aiiollicr’s cre¬ 
dulity, nor aluisiug the contidence re- 
posed m him. 1 le ia u man of great can¬ 
dour, ot sweet and obliging behaviour; 
careful not to sillier by good nature, and 
yet ready to be kind and assist others, un- 
le.ss alteiuied with great inconvenience to 
himself; but what he once promises h« 
punctually performs, though it be preju¬ 
dicial to him. He is a mini that loves, 
ami is as tender ol' a good name and re¬ 
putation as any one; but scorns to use 
any evil arts to piocuie or preserve it. He 
hales mean and servile compliances, and 
will not speak or act against the sense of 
his own mind, lo humour any man. Flat¬ 
tery and dissiimil'ition he abliois; envy 
find dt traction he is above. He never 
lessens another to nuke liinisilf greater, 
nor repims at liis neighbour’s piosjicrity. 
He puts a fair construction on men's 
words and actions, rather concealing n 
fault than report it worse than it is. He 
hopes and thinks the best of all men, 
aiul does the most good he can. He is 
jilain, fwe, and open in his carriage; his 
words and thoughts always go together. 
Tliough iiu is watchful of opportuuitica 
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to do liimsL'lf good, and is careful to 
avoid dangers, yet lie never uses indirect 
means to be.notit or secure himself. Ho 
acorns to take advantage of any man's 
necessities, nor will undermine, another 
to effect his own <lesigns. Deceit ami 
collusion are strangers to his ticalmg. 1 lo 
esteems a cunning intriguing luao no ia-t- 
ter than a knave. In a word, all his de¬ 
signs are honest and Just, such as tend to 
the good of the cornnuinily as well as his 
own, but to no man’s loss and deiri- 
jn«nt; and the means he makes use of to 
obtain his designs are so fail', (hat In: 
cares not who knows tlie'n. 'i'liis is tlie 
man that is upright m his conversation 
towards men; the man tint to the wis¬ 
dom of in<> serpenr joins tlie innocence 
a%d simplicity of the do\e. 

'I’hus mucli ot' thi* ujiright man, .is a 
private p» i-'-on ; let us now view Inm un¬ 
der a more conspicuous eii.iraeKT, and as 
a magistrate, intrusted with tin; maiiiige- 
lueiit of puldie .'ifl'aiis : and here we shall 
lind him actsiated by the same princi¬ 
ples, and [mrsuiiie the same designs wo 
lune bet'ore ineiilioiu'd ; only lui virtues, 
Iniving a'joiher sphei * ami oliject, re¬ 
quire a dilVereiit consideration. 'I'he 
great thing he jirojioses by accepting any 
office, is the glory ofCJodand the public 
good : the honour ami dignity of tlie 
place, and otlu r woidl\ advantages, are 
but seeondary eonsideralioiis with him. 
lie studies not to ingratiate hiinsdf with 
men, but lo discharge a good conscience 
Me lias courage and resolution to do 
what IS fit, just, and comiiu'ive to the 
public good; not di'-coiiraged from lus 
iliity by the menaces of the mighty, nor 
the nnirmurings of the multitude. He 
resolves not liaslily, hut maturely delibe- 
rtitc's ami considers belbre he determines, 
lie does notiiiiig precipitaiily, but im¬ 
partially weighs w'hat is representeil to 
liim. Ills ears are open to all parties; 
he ilebates without passion, prejudice, or 
prepossession. Neither profit nor friends 
can corrupt him to act in matters of 
right contniry to his inward sense. Ills 
Cure and study is chiefly employed on 
the public, lie is ever sedulous to main¬ 
tain the worship and .service of God, to 
defend aiul encourage true religion ; to 
suppress vice and debauchery, impiety 
and irrelijioii, Jle is afyther to the poor, 


and the muse tchich he knoxeeth not, he 
searcheth out; he breaketh the faxes of 
the xi U kcfi, and pluekrth the spoils out of 
his teeth. He studiously endeavours to 
])rescrve. his allegiance to his prince, and 
his mieiity to the public ; neither invading 
the rights of the one, nor injuring the li¬ 
berties of the other, liy his prudence and 
moderation hewill endeavour to extinguish 
growing llamos, and not add fuel to 
tiieiii; but will calm and allay men’s jea¬ 
lousies, rather than e.xiite aiul erici'oase 
tliem. 'I’o eoiscliule; he is a man tlmt 
feai’.s God and lionours the king, obeys 
the laws, and meddles not with them that 
are given to ehangi '.—1 shall now pro- 
ceeil to repre-enl the advantages and pri¬ 
vileges, that an upright man enjoys in 
evil and dangerous times. To the upright 
t lure fore (here aristth tight in darkness. 
Hy darkness is liere meant any kind of 
•■■iraits, (lilliciilties, or adversities, Hy 
li'.'hl we are to undeistand either guidance 
ami direelion, safely and ilefenre, orpeaC€ 
and joy, w liicli ariselh to the ujniglil man. 
.\iid ^ 

'T't the upright then: arisrfh light in 
the darkiuss, taking light for guidance and 
ilireeiioii. He llu* times never so dark, 
he hath this iiappitu'NS, that he is rarely at 
a loss iiow to cendueL liiiuselt. He,of all 
others, most easily se< s his way, it being 
]daiii, e.isy, and straiglit liefore him : but 
the wajs < f vice,and wickedness are ex¬ 
tremely rough and crooked. Wliocver 
]utrsues evil designs, and is a .slave to base 
afi’i'i'tions, must necessarily be entangled 
111 perpetual labynntlis ; for having many 
ditlerent am! inconsistent ends to pursue, 
Ik* must unavoidably be often at a loss how 
to behave himself. If ho goes thi.s way, 
llien something will be discovered whirl) 
he .studiously endeavoured to conceal; if 
tliat way, then some man or party is dis¬ 
obliged ; whose interest he stood in need 
of; if he takes a thiixl way, perhaps he 
then di'stroys Ids itiaiii de.sign. .Such dil- 
ficultie.s and perplexities always altcnd the 
man of intrigue, and every one who walks 
not uprightly. Hut the contrary of this is 
the lot of liie upright man. Tor he has 
only one. enri tt) pursue ; and that is, to 
discharge a good conscience. Hy this all 
his coiici'riis are legulated ; and of conse¬ 
quence l:e hath no clashing of interests to 
perplex hii deliberations j no little tutus 
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lo be served ; all his resolutions arc easily 
made, and he avoids most of those difH* 
culties which entangle others. His coun* 
eels and methods are always the sam(f, and 
he is never at a loss to behave himself on 
any emergency. His way is' commonly 
so plain, that he requires little advice or 
instruction to find it: TAe integriti/ of 
the upright shall guide him, thr path of 
the just is a shining light. Again, 

If he happens to fall into such cir> 
cumstances, as to stand in need of great 
advice and deliberation, yet the upright 
man hath vastly the advantage of others : 
because he always eiyoys the free use of 
his intellectual powers, can exert his 
reason to its highest perfection and 
greatest advantage: whereas the man 
who has sinister ends to pursue, by in¬ 
direct methoris, is sadly clouded in his 
discerning faculties, so .os to hinder him 
from distinguishing rightly, whereby he 
commits many blunders and mistakes. 
I'dr whoever frames his mind by other 
measures than those of honesty and con¬ 
science ; whoever intemperately pursues 
his private ends, or is a slave to inordi¬ 
nate passions of any sort; these things 
will so biius his soul, as to render him 
incapable of making a trut; judgment of 
what is right; and expose him to many 
dangenms errors in the management of 
his adairs, even in matters of little dilH- 
culty. But the upright man is not ob¬ 
noxious to any of the^ inconveniences; 
for having no turns to serve, but what 
are good and honest, nor no private af¬ 
fections *or passions to be gratified, his 
•conceptions of things are according to 
their nature, his determinations and reso¬ 
lutions are reasonable and proper, such 
as become the occasion. .As his main 
design is to do in all instances what is 
best, so that preserves him from mistak¬ 
ing what is so. His reason .ind under¬ 
standing arc free and at liberty, and when 
any difliculty arises, he of ail men is 
most likely to get out of it with ease. 

And yet if we take light for safety and 
security, for defence ami protection, an 
upright man in the worst of times may, 
above all others, promise these things lo 
himself; he that walkcth uprightly walk- 
elli surely. And indeed this seems to be 
what is principally intended by the 
PiUilmist. The light here said to arise to 


the upright in darkness, chiefly respecto 
his security from danger in times of grcM 
calamity, as appears from what follows: 
He shall not be moved for ever: he shaff 
not be afraid of evil tidings, his hedrf 
shall not shrink, till he sees his deeitf;'^^ 
upon his enemies. And this security 
times of danger the upright man may ex¬ 
pect, b(H:ause uprightness does in its own 
nature conduct* thereto, and is what also 
intitles him to God's more particular pro¬ 
tection. As bp wickedness a dtp is orer- 
thrown, so bp the blessing of the upright, 
it is exalted. Every upright man is' 
really a benefactor to the public. And 
if any one can in reason hope to escape 
the violence and iniquity of bad times, 
the man of honesty and integrity, he who 
is upright in all his ways, is the most 
likely to succeed therein ; because hc*of 
nil otiicrs takes the surest method to pre¬ 
serve himself; he is least obnoxious 
to the malice, envy, or rapine of open 
enemies, or pretended friends. So tliat 
uprightness and integrity is a shield and 
protection. 

'I'hc upright man conducts himself in 
life with so much prudence, as to avoid 
those rocks, on wliich others split and 
ar« ruined. The destruction of men, 
even iu the w’orst of times, is generally to 
be imputed to themselves; cither to the 
careless neglect of their own ati’uirs, tlia 
luvishness and iiiteinpiTaticc of their 
tongues, or to a busy intermeddling with 
the concerns of others. Such things as 
these commonly bring misfortunes on 
men, and are the foundation of all those 
straits and difliculties with which they 
are entangled, even in times of the 
greatest calamity. But the upright man 
in a great measure is free therefrom, be¬ 
cause his principles oblige him to act di¬ 
rectly opposite, ilis ways ai-c so univer¬ 
sally approved, that none will oiler him 
an injury, lest it ^ends to their own de¬ 
triment. As he endeavours to oblige all 
men, and by his conduct to make every 
one his friend, and none his enemies; so 
when any difficult circumstances attend 
him, he will easily rind those who arc 
ready to help and assist him. His con¬ 
versation is so unceptionablc, his manage- . 
meat of aftirirs so prudent, that those who 
do not love him, will not easily rind uu 
occasion to do him injury. Such as 
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have no acquaintance with ijiin, y(‘t Imv- 
ins' a good esteem ior honesty aiut up- 
rigI^Oess tn geiUTul, uill be ready to af- 
tbrd'hilA what assistance tliey can ; from 
a natural sen«c% tiiat a good man should 

a protected, bi-cavisc his case and eir- 
i&^tauces may qne day he tliejr own. 
t%tlK>se\vho h.'ive lost all sen^-e of good 
and evil, yet in order to preseiM’ iheir 
credit-an<l interest with mankind, will 
tliink themselves oblij,<'d not to oppress 
un upright man. 

Hut how inelfectual soever all liuman 
means may prose, to'.ecure and preserve 
an upright man in cul times, yet lie 
has stiH an anehorniore tirm and slalili' 
to rely on. and which will not tail him; 
and that is the protection of (lod, aiul 
the care of liis pariieular proxidenc*' 
^leii hiay plot and design, order .ind con¬ 
trive as tluy please, hut still (hid eoM iii-N 
the world ; and eillier lihi'-ts tlu ir ni'i-t I’lir 
and hope ful projeeiv, <ir if lie ^ulU‘^- them 
to succeed, turns them to wliat use ami 
purpose lie thinks best. Ami il Cod idles 
and disposes all things, I hat nut a sfui) - 

ru~i' JaUs toth( g/nw/K/ ^.ithui't U\ 
ill a nifire »special inamu-r doth he engage 
himselt to take care of those wlui walk 
uprigluly l«-fore him. 1 h- Imili pto- 
mised to make as as 

flt'tir W.S (tut! their }i/\t ilt'a/in<<; 

as i/ic nooii (1(11/: that they shall nut he 
confumided in perilous times, ami in ilie 
(lavs of death they shall have emnigli. 
'J’Jiough they fall they shall not be cast 
down, for tlie Lord upholdeth them with 
Jiis band: that he will lie llielr stn-ngth 
ill the time of tiouble; Ik* will st.ind by 
and save tliem from the ungodlv, heeaiise 
tiiey put their trust in him. It would Ih' 
endless to produce the many pa^sagis m 
scripture to this purpose; 1 shall tiiere- 
fore only add that rcinarkahleone, w liei e- 
iii the upright man, and his security m 
('vil times, are described after a very par¬ 
ticular manner : He that ua/lttt/i 
teoitsli/ and speak (th iiprighlhi; thul dc- 
sjnseth the gain of oppressions; that 
shnketh hu hands from holding of bribes ; 
that stoppeth his ears from hdirlng of 
blood ; and shutlrth his eyes from .s< cing 
exil: he shall (heell on high; his plate 
of defence shall be the. munitions of 
the nicks; his bread shall be given him, 
his tcater shall be svr%\ That is, who¬ 


ever walks uprighM ,and makes a coii- 
seieiici' of Ills wav ?, such a man shall 
he alv\ jiys umh r the watcliful care ami 
protection (jfilie divine providence. For 
(h/d will not (suiler him to fall into any 
griat disiiess ; Imt will all'oid him such 
a poll ion (;f temporal good things, as to 
leiidei his life easy and suiipoitaiile. 
l‘’.\perience generally verifies the truth 
of this ; honest and upright men, in the 
inid'-t of [iiiijlic calamities, for the most 
]»art escaping hetter than those who are 
otherwise. Such, in their grt'alest ex¬ 
tremities, w hen no jirospeclof deliverance 
from any humun inouiis have appeared, 
yet, alter a most strange, oMraordimiry, 
ami umxpeetid mauiu'r, havi'lUit witli 
succour ami relief. And thus attended 
hy the spec, ml piovidi nee of (hid, tlii'y 
have ne\ er Ijeeii miserable, however some¬ 
times aldieU'd, and di privid of an amjiiii 
l(>i I'lne 

Hut If I'lU't he acknowledged, th.it 
tlioiigli piely ami upintlilm s.s have the. 
jiiniii'^e of i)l( sscdness in this life, and 
which is generally mane good; yet tUote 
:iie in.mv msfam es to the ci>i,ii,'r\. (!od, 
lor w I-e 11 .isnns, ni.iy suliei an upngla 
man to hi- o|ipresse(l, .iiui pi I'lsh in a I'om- 
iiion ilesii uction,'^vvitlinul \ lolaiiiig si](-|i 
his pioniisis; which can only be meani 
lo le-pi ct oi'dmarv and common evenis. 
And iMii in this c.ise there will to tht 
iiiisr h/iht in ((arl,iir\t: that is. 
light m the third sense we have given of 
the woul, as iniplying peace, joy, and 
comlort; according to the Psalmist, lAg/it 
is Miti H for tht I i^/ilt oti-'i, and gltid/iLss 
for the iipri'>ht in hrait. Whali'vcr at- 
flictioiis the upright man siiflers, he hath 
til!'advantiige over others, tliat he can 
more easily hear I belli than they, without 
anv git.'It distuiLaiiee to liimseU; be¬ 
cause he enjoys the same ealmiiLs.s ami 
senility of miml, llic* .same peace, quiet 
ami conteiitiiient, (liat ever he iliil. lie 
ratlii'i lejoices tiuui ivj'ines ami grows 
tlist oiitented under Ins jni'sent sutVeiings ; 
well knowing they are so ordered hy tin; 
great (.loveinor ol the world, for hts 
good and heiiefit, 'I’his consideration 
ell’ectually^ supports him under all dif- 
fieuillies he coiillicta with ; that he is not 
only eas^ and (juiet, but well-pleased 
with the dispensations of the dtviuti 
provi.icnco towards him, how ungiatt;- 
li u 
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ful sucvcr to fli’sh and blootl, I.t'l wbat 
will happen, }u‘ is ftill of peace ami 
loy, not being disappointed in his designs. 

11 is fiioat aim was to jilease Cnxl; his eon- 
scienee assures him, tVoin tJo«i’s word, 
that he has done it; and he waits for tin* 
happy time, w lien the secrets ofall hearts 
shall be disclosed, and then doubts not of 
receiving ajiprobation, and praise, and 
great reward; and his life and d(‘ath 
will M'rify the I'salmist’s observation, 
jMarIc the jxrf’ecf. man, anil heliuld 
the upright, fur the fiiil of that imn 
peace. 

s E u M o N riv. 

Ry Aiif.iiBisttor Sn'ttrr. 

A Serious Pt rsunsive to ti KoIyLife. 

I’tiit,. ii. 8. 

Wliatsei'ver ari; tnic, ulmtsm-xer lliiiij;s 

are hoiit'Sl, wli.itsitixfi tliiiips ari'jiiM.Hiiatso- 
critT ale |>ui'i, tiling's aie 

loTvly, wUathi>e»<T thiiif;', an oi gooil n'poit; 
if tin re 1)0 any \ trim-, it there ho any pr.iiso, 
think un tiuso tliiii)j*i. 

* ^ 
llr.ttr, are many particulars recommend¬ 
ed by the ajio.stle, to our thoiiglil.s and 
practice, though not so many as the 
avoixls vvhicli evpress thian, then* Uni” 
several used in this emiimralion of the 
bumo meaning and import: and whicli 
in;iy Ik* nalneed to these luJlowiiig ob- 
servteions, aiul ate so many instai'Ccs of 
«ChristianV duly: namely, a constant 
adherence to the true n ligioii; hone'tv 
and justice in our tlealmgs; a life of 
chastity and pnrity; and the tmisiani 
pnictico of every thing virtuous and 
commendable, I'his being the true im-aii- 
ing r»f the words, I ihall make them the 
heads of my present oNliortation. 

And first, ir/iat.'oiet cr things are tme, 
think on these thing.'!. 'I'he truths St. 
Paul here exhorts us to n-nieinher, arc 
iio doubttlie trutlis of the gospel, deliver¬ 
ed by our .Saviour; llicse we should think 
on, persist in, and never be prevailed on 
to tk'part from. It is an inestimable 
bleshing of find lo this kingdom, that he 
not only vouchsjifes us the light of his 
gospel, but iias also delivered it to us, 


with greater purity and sincerity, and 
lieer from the mixture of errors, than to 
any other people. Were wc all senuble 
of the state of religion in other couRtlics, 
vv e sliouhl soon bt‘ convinced hotiirfexcfipd- 
ingly happy wc of this church aboV'e 
sdl (Iliribtians in Christendom. LcfldtP 
therefore firmly adherif to the truths We 
have been taught and do profess; and to 
that church from whom we* learnt them. 
Tliough I think no churc^ infallible, yet 
if the tinth.s of rtdigion arc to be taken 
from the rules of holy scriptures, and the 
platform of the primitive churches, then 
the chureh of Knglaml, both as to doc- 
triiu- and practice, is undoubtedly the 
jmrt'si this day in the world ; the most or¬ 
thodox in faith, the freest from idolatry^ 
superstition, and <‘iithusiusm, of any now 
extant. 'I’his I can say, and decihre it 
witli great seriousness and sincerity, that 
if the religion of .lesits Christ, delivered 
in llie N(‘w 'IVstament, is the true religion, 
as most certain it is, then I believe in my 
tonscienee, that tlie comnuinion of the 
chureh of England is a safe way to salva¬ 
tion, nay, the safest of any' I know in the 
world.'’ And therefore let me exliort you, 
stcdfastly to hold fast and persevere in thi* 
coiinminion. As here we liave the things 
tiuit are true, let us think of, and heartily 
embraco them, live and die in the profes¬ 
sion of them. 

'I'he next thing recommended to us, is 
universal honesty, justice, and rightcous- 
ness in our conversation. IVhat-soexer 
things a>e true, honest, and just ; think on 
thc'^e things. 'I'lie words honest and just 
import the same thing, though sometimes 
lionesl signifies grave or venerable. And 
indeed, if ve are not sincerely just and 
hi'iiest, it is in vain to expect any advan¬ 
tage from our protessing the truth. Who¬ 
ever can tillow himself in the practice of 
any knavish, dishonest, indirect dealing, 
however orth.-dox his belief and opinion 
may be, yet hi; is no true f^hristian. Let 
then our interests be what tli^ will, yet 
in all our dealings we must be stric^ just 
and upright: use no tricks, pracHce no 
ill arts to serve our ends; but in all our 
transiictirins with men, wc must deal with 
that sim])]icity, integrity, and good con¬ 
science, as becomes tliose who are.^o 
disciples of him who was the most in¬ 
nocent, sincere, and upright pcrson%i (he 
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world. For no dishonesty can prosper believe and profess the gospel, to do no 
loQ^j^. whatever present turns it may wtvmg to any one, to be free ft-om lewd- 
serv^^ in a little time it will be bitterly ness and drunkenness; thougli these are 
repi^)^’; but righteousness and Justice gr<‘at and good tilings, yet Clii'istianity 
w^Mtabiish a man's ways; the upriglit obliges us to much more.; for we must 
tWigh not always the richest, is aUu be kind and charitable, as well as just 
the safest. * and honest; modest, meek, and humble. 

The apostle having recommended to as well as temperate and chaste. And 
our practice whatever IS true, lionest, and not only so, but we must even avoid all 
just, he then adds, things that are pure; apjH'aiunce of evil. \Vc must not only 
meaning thereby that we should study to abstain li-om acts of injustice but from 
be chaste and temperate in our liearts doing a hard ilhiuitured thing to any 
and lives, avoiding all manner of k'wdncss one; not only keep ourselves witliin the 
and sensuality. And if it was necessary known limits of temperance and chas- 
to put Christians in mind of this, in an tity, but avoid all oiipositc vices lead- 
age of so much strictness and devotion, it ing thereto; and the same in all other 
is Abundantly more so in ours, when lu.xii- instances. For we arc to endeavour to 
ry, debauchery, and all manner of iinmo- be as free from blame, in our whole eon* 
raiityao greatly jncvail among us. I pray versation us we possibly can ; and besides, 
God to make us all sensible of the great to do as much good as our circumstances 
folly aiul wickednesB, the tlangcr and will permit; tiiis is to be a Christian in- 
drcadful conseejuonces of such praclici's, deed, and to ai/orn i/ir (hctrlnc of'CJodin, 
And if we wouhl preserve a sense of re- <i/{ //iin<>s. F.xtremely liuppy and great 
ligion on our minds; if we have an}’re- will be the reward of those who thus 
gurdforour health, estates, ami fannlies; walk worthy of their heavenly <-aIling. 
any intention not to entail sottishness and They will here enjoy the solnl j)eaoe aaid 
diseases on onr faindies; if we love our assurance of (Jod’s favour, which I'lr ex¬ 
souls, and hopi'to see God, h i usah-stain ce< ds all carthl} blessings ; and hereafter 
frontJies/i/ji htils, u/iic/i iiiir a^Hainsf (/te partake of e(«'niaJ glory. Having thus 
soul. I.et us learn to live sobeily and given an account of what things we are to 
chastely, to practise purily and tempe- make the ni.iin pnrstiit of our lives, it will 
ranee, to avoid whoredom and drunken- be proixr also to say sometliing of the mc- 
ness. For however we may slight thes<‘ tlioiU and mean> which are necessary to 
things, yet we are e.xpiessly told, ihul be used for that pui pose. 

vvhorem<mgers and adtdlerers God will And tiu'first thing I would exhort you 

judge. T'biit n< il/trr uilit/frrcrs, f 'oniica- to, is to use your endeavours to possess 
lot’s, unc/ainj/frso/isj ti<)r(lntnlur<ls,ih(iU your minds with a liearty seii.sc of Ai¬ 
der inlurii tho kingdom of (hxl, or of might} Cl<»d, and the alisolute necessity 
Clirisl. of being seriously religious, Thougli 

But the apostle, having recommended mankind arc naturally disposed to believe 
truth, lionesty, and purity, to lla' daily a Ck)d and religion, yet many ot us have 

thoughts and practice of all Chvi.stians, no lively hearty sense ot it; we use re¬ 

lic then sums up the whole in generals, ligion as we do our clothes; tliey are 
.advising them, not only to la* careful in eonveiiiont and necessary, therefore vw; 
those things, but also to improve in every wear them, hut as to the form and make, 
other virtue that is praise-worthy, and we follow the custom of the. country 
rsteemed among men. For, says he, wherein we live. Velasoifrclothcsal- 
'jihatsotver things are loieljf, and of good ter not our features, or the shape of our 
if there be unj/ lirtue, any praise bodies, so neither doth the religion wo 
in them, think on these things. From profess any way ail’cet the temper of our 
hence wc may learn what obligations we souls. In each case we only consult out- 
arc under. For if the gospel of Christ fa- ward convenicuey, being still the same 
vours 118 with such glorious light, such in- persons, both inwardly and outwardly ; 
valuable promises, and mighty assistances, but this way of being religious can do us 
In reason suppose, that In return no great kindness. Our religion will 
great Wings arc e.xpcctcd fronr us. To neve*- serve us to any extraordinary pur- 

* Uua 
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pose, unless our bejirts are affected vitl» 
It a*' well as oiir undcrviamlinps. If 
ihcrefDii' we love ejlher tan liappint-NS in 
fliis woild or the next, let iis he |)eiMiailetl 
t(* nuike it our principal cure, lo ^et a 
lively and \i<};orous sen^e of Ciod impiess- 
ed on our iniinl''; and to ap|)U'\eoiir- 
seiNt’S to liim, Ity walkni:; as our lile ‘•< <1 
Saviour hath laiij^ht us ; if we (U> this, 
we shall evixileiice the "ivat In iielil of 
it, botli Ju re and hereafter. It is in sain 
to llii/ilv of jiassins:; tolerably thioO”li this 
world, unless we base the hopes ol (iod’s 
lavour to sujiporl us umler the mullitude 
ot esil accitlentsj to which the stale of 
huinan life necessarily exposes ii'. And 
as to the other world, williout such hopes 
we are perfectly lost. Mor can we en- 
teituin any rational hopes of (itui’s hless- 
ill" and faMiiii, unless we nuii\e it oiir 
chief husiiiess to seiwi, phase, and oluy 
iiiiii. 

'I'hen- an a uieatiuaii) exci ile:*! lules 
and niaxmis iluit we ii'-uall) une ttiir 
Irieiuls aiul eliildren. whereby to make 
their fortunes. We an' apt lo ad\ nc tlieni 
to "el a true undi'istaiidin" of llieir bu¬ 
siness, attd to pursue it with tiili^eiice ; 
to keep out ot ill-eoinpany ; t<> avoid 
tlrinkin", "aniin", and lewiliiess ; to stinly 
die tempers and bunionrs of mankind, 
and dexterously appK llu iusclves to tho.se 
tliey want toeonverse witii; and no doubt 
tJu'se are exceeding "ood inks, and very 
hi to be stiulic'd and j>r.ii used. Hut still 
tlieie is one rule, vviilioiit winch tlieotlieis 
will signify little, lo make ilie hie ol man 
easy and happy ; and that is, to pn seive 
a lively sense of (loil on our spirits, to 
!ia\e his fear alwavs before out eyes, lo 
love him above all things, to vakic Jiis 
tavoui more tlian In -, and div.id los tlis- 
pleasure as tin- woist of evils, lie that 
IS possessed of tins i;ood piiticipie, will 
naturally fall into the piactii e v>f tliem. 
And as to have the tear and love of C»od 
m our hearts is tlie most eifectual wa^ e; 
ohtain the divine iilessiii" : so it is the vm- 
ly inoiuis to make our cucuinstatu'es iiap- 
py, if they are I'oml ; oi ea.sy and suppoit- 
abic, if bad. IflJieveforo we would pros¬ 
per and not be inist^rable, Icl us not be 
contented with a superficial outside reli- 
j;ion, but allect our minds with a deep 
sense of Clod, and our duty towards him ; 
aad endeavour lo impress the same scu- 


timents on our cIiiMicn and friends, in 
liutli, oiif piwnt uiul future happiness 
so much dejiend on the true belief of a 
(lod, on onr love to him, and the liopes 
ol Ids favour; that w ithout it, tlie present 
world, and all the iina:iiiidiy pleasures and 
"loi ii-s thereof, w ould to all wise and yood 
men appear not only an empty, <lull, 
unsatisfactory place, but a dismal melan¬ 
choly piisoij. \Vas it supposed that .all 
thinos here weie the elleets of hliiul chain c 
or fatal net essjiy, and that no w isdom and 
"oudness juesuU s, lo take care of niaiikiml, 
no ciiiisidi iMle nuiii vvouJtl desire lo live m 
tills world. 

Hut after vve have pos.se' std our minds 
with a la ally sense of (lod, and of Iwv 
provide nee, pie.seiice, and "oodness, so as 
lo make it the. Inisines.s of our lives to iv- 
coniniend v>urselves to him ; we should. 
Ill ilu' next pl.ici', be eareful lo keep iiji 
that si iisc, by'^ a constant and ilaily vver- 
sliip of liim, • the .sake of (lod aiul 
our own soul, vve must not nejilect oiii 
players. We ctinnol expee l (Joel lo bless 
us if vve' elo not make' e eiliscu iice' of daily 
jiay ill" our tribute' eif lioiiour and wor.sbip. 
H e' must there fore' he constant in our pii- 
vale ele've'tioiis; as we; every day ree'cive 
leiie'vveel [)led"es of Cloel’.s love and "(.e)el- 
iiess ill v.irioiis instances, so every slav 
our atk e-lioa anel "lalituelo should be e\ 
pressed to him by hearty prayeT and 
tliaiiksi.ovin". 'I'liis is absoluu-Iy nere's- 
sary, if vve woule! pre'serve a heaity sinsi 
of rclieion on <mr minds. 'I’liose who 
liave families slioukl ceinsieier tliemselvcs 
as heads and "ovcriiors <if a .society; 
the' first notion of a society bein" that ot 
a family. Ivery fatiniy is a little kiii'.i- 
eloni, and eveiy kiii"<lom OU"lit to be a 
!,/-eat tamily. .An<l is it natural or decent, 
that till It; shoahl beany society on eaitli 
not to own iind woiship Clod? And yet 
I feai tliere are "reiit numbers of families 
111 rids kin^tiui. , vvheruin Ciod is not so 
much as named, imlc's.s to iitl'ront him by 
cursing and swearing, ^\'ah jl^sl reason 
vve complain of the great hjoseiioswpro- 
ph.'uicness, aiul irreHgion of tlie a*. I 
eleiubt much of this is owing to the master!^ 
of families : would they take mon; care 
to have tiioir children anel servaiUs wor¬ 
ship God, we shoulel have it othervvi.se: 
but if vve give our domestics the opjMrtu- 
nity of seeing our bad t^uuHtics, am af' 
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ford them none to learn our ^nnd ones, 
how can we expect tliey sliould liave aJiy 
sense of relijiion ? They know we olli nd 
Ood by many rash words ainl sinlul ac¬ 
tions; but they do not see us repi iitijif; 
and nsking God's paidoii, by s»)lenin 
i)rayen and applicutions to the tiirone of 
;:;race. I.et us ilun he serious in lliis 
matter; ait'l l)rin" religion into our fa¬ 
milies, audtliere pay our eoininon tuhute 
ofpra}er and praise, for the mercies we 
daily receive. Our tsa\i(mr seenutl to 
have resjKs't to this duty, when he made 
that eracious proniise, that u7;ccc /,;o or 
three are ^iif he) rti (o^ it her > it his money 
(here unvlil he he. in the midsl oj /hmi. 
And the uuy petitions f»f Ins own prayer 
Jirc so coiilriM-d as to make it most pro¬ 
per for more than one, ami \vhi( h seetns 
naturally to refer to the woishippin;^ God 
■in our families. Hut, 

As wi should tiol ne,i'.h'< t to worsliip 
<lod in oitr closets and familu's, so it 
equally concerns tis. to IrcquenI the pui)li«‘ 
worship of (iod in Ins own iiotiM' ; it he- 

in;’ one <.rf the ;tie.Ucst hli ssiii;;', ami jui- 
silen^s we can en|o\. I.'.'t us ilu n em- 
•irace all opportimitus, not oiii) on Sun- 
das s, hut other days, of resoitmi; n> the 
puldic assemblies, ami tliere Join in our 
solemn saeiiliee of praver and tliank-uo- 
iiig : wliicli, ottered up with att lionesl 
dmout mind, will limi aeteptaiice, ami 
protiiite such eJl'eets as oiireloset piayer- 
will not: then; III iiij; eertainly nioie pro- 
mise.s made to public than topiivate pray- 
er.s; not but both are;;ood, and ahsobuc ly 
iK'cossary. 

And as I am now ronsiderm^ tlie 
Jiieans ami instruments of religion, I can¬ 
not omit most s<Tioiisly to reeonuneml to 
sou, thesolemii obsonatioii of the l.onl's 
day : 1 am .sensible that some are too su¬ 
perstitious in this matter; and which 
provlfis rather a snare to men’s eunseienees 
fliaa of any service to relipon. But to 
be nice- lU^ ecrupulousabout the J,or(rs- 
day seiaice, is far from my intention to 
reco||tnend. The laws of God and 
man m a §ieat measure ]ea\e this to 
our own discretion and circumstances. 
However, thus much is certainly necessa¬ 
ry, that everyone who professes Cliristia- 
tiity, ought to have a religious regard for 
the J||n-d‘s day, by devoting it to spiritual 
jtscs l«)th public and private. It lias 


been oliserve«l by .sotiio goon men, and 
whicli I believe may be true,** that a man 
“ sball jnospiT mueh lietter in both his 
>piritual ami tt'inporal aiiairs, all the 
“ week after, for bisiaireful r>bservaneeof 
‘‘ the l.ord’.s da^.’’ Ami I am lurthet per- 
.suaded, that lho'>e havi‘ little or no seiisi' 
of nligioii, who m.ike no euuseieiiee ot 
sanetiljing, or putting a diiieivnee be¬ 
tween this and other days ; for was there 
no dnim- eommami to have it ajipropriat- 
ed to relimous uses, which I l)«lieve there 
is, yet to do so, is loth prudent and be¬ 
neficial to mankind ; since, besides t)m 
ei\il ami temporal eonveiiienees of it, 
we ciwe ibe ver^ beim; of (’liristiaiiity 
among us to tiu' religious ()l»si*i \anee, of 
Ibis <lay. Ami it is worthy our oliserva- 
lion, that the most prollig.ate of both sexes, 
wlio liy wiekedtiess come to au uninm'ly 
end, «logi-ncrally imputetlu ir misfru'ttines 
to ilieii Ineakiiig (as they I'xprcss it) the 
s.ilibalh day. Tmler this head, it will be 
proj>er to mention iinolhi r duty, too much 
iiegleeted, that of IVeipieiitly coming to the 
iiolv Mieranu nt. We can have lillle lioprs 
of making any great piogiess in vjitiio 
ami holiness, if we neglect this holy or¬ 
dinance, winch Gliri'-t liatli appointed for 
co'ueving ins grace, ami en.ibling ns to 
ovi i( (line (iiir sni’-, to nnpiove in virtuo 
and goodness. Many indeed are the pie- 
I'ldiei's, thruigh wilhoiil iva'-on, against 
fills duly. But whoever designs honest¬ 
ly, ami endeavours to lead a f’hristian 
lile. may with as little seriiple, eomo 
every inoiirh to the eomimmioii, as every 
week to eliuieh to s.iy liis jirayei'.s or heiur 
a sermon. For whoever does not so live* 
as to be qualified l'» a]qtroaeb the sacra¬ 
ment every inontli. week, «ir day', it tberii 
IS occasion, I fear is not ht to come one* 
ill seven vi'ars. ,'V due preparation de¬ 
pends not on setting aside some days, to 
])Ut ourselves in a religious posture ; but 
on the plain, natural frame ami temper of 
oiirstmls, as to their constant inclinations 
to vii tile and goodness, ,A man that se¬ 
riously endeavours to live honestly and 
religioii.sly, may come to the sacrament 
at an hoiir'.s warning, and be a worthy 
cumniuiucutit; whilst another who lives 
u c.areless. sensual life, shall set apart a 
week or a month, to exerci.se acts <jf ro- 
jieiitanre, and propari* liimseU tor the 
eomm union, and yet not be so worthy * 
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receiver as the other. Though on siicli 
ai) ojje may he also worthy, provided he is 
really honest and sincere in what he is 
about, and so remembers his vows, as not 
to return again into his former state of 
carelessness and sensuality. 

I verily believe jnost of the doubts, 
fears, and scruples, that generally arise 
about rei’eiving the sncntmeiU, are with¬ 
out any croiiiid or good ifitson; and 
therefon: I am of opinion, thatc\ery well- 
disposed person, who has no other desijrn 
in that action but to do his duty to dod, 
to e.\pM'Ss his belief and hopes in Jesus 
('lii'ist, and his thankfulness to (ind for 
him, may as safely come at any time to 
the I .ord's tabic, as come to church to 
say" his prayers. And if so, how culpable 
are they, who, having so many opportuni¬ 
ties, seldom or never join in this solemn 
instiuiiion, winch was designed on piirp<tse 
to be the; means of our growing in grace 
and \iriiie, JO line to (lod and ilu; world .? 
Iftlieii we have any serious regard for 
our soul', and :ire truly sensible how 
mucli wi' want the grace of Christ, to 
lend a lil'e pure and lioly, 1 persuade my¬ 
self we shall nolbe strangers at lire Lord’s 
table. 

And let me recommend to you not a 
meatrs or irrstrurrient of beitrg good, but 
a priirctpal virtue itself, at all times use¬ 
ful aird in sea'Oit; and tirat is to walk iir 
love, to study peace atrd unity, and live 
in all dutiful subjection to government; 
ctidvavoiiriug to promote the public liap|)i- 
iress arid tranquillity, and not to di'«turb the 
piibbc puree, tiiider any prvlence, or abet 
those that do; especially not to make a 
rent or schism rn the church, upon a mere 
point of state. In all age.s,arid countries 
great revolutions have frequently iiappen- 
cd. Hut it was scarce ever known for 
Chrisli.ins to separate from the thiiieh on 
that ill couirt. 'i hey still kept iiiiauiinou*- 
ly to their doctrine and worship, aiul no 
otherwise foiuerned thcnisolvis in tlie 
turns of stale, how gix-tit soever, tiiaii 
peaceably to submit to the power in be¬ 
ing;.and heartily to pray to Cod. so to 
prosper their goviTiiiiu-nl, and direct all 
Uieir ari'itirs, llrat all their subjects 
Uail ijitii t and ynY;ri'«i/e // cc.s iintUr tJit/ii, 
in uU^ixlitiusn unit hanculif. And when 
jji any jeiolution, a prince was mlvanceti 
to tilt tliroije, that was a good nuiii, and 


one who would encourage the true religi¬ 
on ; in such cti.se they not only iradily sub¬ 
mitted to him, but acknowledged it as a 
great blessing of (.Itxl, for to raise up such 
a governor to rule over them. This was 
the notion, this the pnactice of the pri¬ 
mitive Christians, nay of the Christians in 
all ages, in matters of this Mature j and 
whatever some may think to the contrary, 
this is the doctrine of the chui'ch of Eng¬ 
land. 

Let me then persuade those who pro- 
fe.ss Christianity, to answer those obliga¬ 
tions to a holy life, which their n'ligion 
la3's upon them. IVe call ourselves Cliris- 
tiutis, and should be much offended if any 
denied us this title. But if we arc so, let 
us make good our profession, by a suitable 
life and practice. W'o profess to enter¬ 
tain the doctrine of the gospel, to be 
taught and instructed by the l>e$t master, 
to be the disciples of the. most perfect in¬ 
stitution in the world ; to have embraced 
a religion, which contains the moste.vact 
nib's for the conduct of our lives, lays 
tlown the plainest precepts, sets before us 
the best patterns and examples of a holy 
life, and otters us the greatest assistances 
and encouragemeiits to fliis purpose. \Vc 
are furnished with the best arguments to 
excite us to holinc.ss and virtue; we arc 
awed with tlie greatest fears, and animat¬ 
ed with tilt; best hopes to the practice, of 
It. And whoever makes such u piofes- 
sioii as tins, obliges himself to live answer- 
alily, and not to contradict it, or act con- 
liary to what he professes. For with 
/what face can any inutr continue in the 
practice of any known sin, who believes 
tin; holy doetrine of the gt'spcl, which< 
forbids all .sin, under the highest and se¬ 
verest penaitie.'<? Did wc but Regard the 
lawsof Christianity us we do the laws ol 
the laud; were we but pcfMiaded that 
fraud and oppression, l>ing and pc^urj, 
intempirauce suul uncleuniiess, covctfius- 
ness and pride, intilicc and reycugc, the 
neglect of God and religion, will Iwitig 
nrin to hell as certainly us tre isQi|p:aHd 
felony will bring them under the sentence 
of the law, tlii.s would have a great tcir- 
deiiey to keep us from sin ; and if the gos¬ 
pel has not this effect upon us, it.sluvv'; 
that vve<lo not triil)'believe it. 

If we pi-ofc,ss ourselves Christiitjpi, it 
jiiay justly be c.xpccted tluit we should 
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<‘videitco. this by our actions, and not live 
as the heathens did, who walked in the 
lusts ofthc flesh, and of unclcanness; who 
were intemperate, cruel, and unmerciful. 
But let us, who profess f Christianity, w hen- 
ever we ar<! templed to any vile lust, r*- 
member and consider wliat tith' wo iK’ar; 
by wljat name we are called, whose dis- 
eiples we are; and then say, shall we al¬ 
low ourselves in any impiety or wicked¬ 
ness, W'ho pnitend to be tiidued witli 
that grace of God, which teaches us to 
deny ungrallinossand worldly lusts? Sliull 
we cherish any sinful passion, mho ha\e 
put ofi'the old man with all his e\iI deeds? 
If by our livfS an«l ac tions we contnuiicl 
that religion which we profess, ue there¬ 
by prove ourselves hypocrites; amt that 
wc hav'c taken up our religion for a 
fashion, or merely out of cust(»m. So 
that the reason why we are C'hris- 
tians, instead of .lews, 'lurk'-, or lie.i- 
thens, is, because we are horn in a (Chris¬ 
tian country, and that religion eatne lirsL 
in our way, 

A Christian ifoes ijot pretend to have 
more wittir undersluiulingthan a'i'iirk or 
heathen; l)Ut he prolcsseth to live hen< r 
than they, to more cliaste and tem¬ 
perate, more just and ('harilahle, more, 
meek and gentle, more loving aiul peace¬ 
able than otlu'i' men. If lie fails in iIicm', 
what signiiies all the noise and stir alxiut 
the gospel and doctrine of Christ? If a 
man professes himself a ('hrisiiaii, and 
<loth not live belter than others, he is a 
mere pretender in religion. And liow 
great a scandal must this needs be to our 
blessed Saviour and his gosjx'l ? Tlie im¬ 
pieties and vices of professed Christians 
have caused many severe relleclioiis upon 
Christianity : for there is nothing vnn 
more disparage religion than a lewd and 
debauched life. This consideration ougiit 
gnailly to afl'cet us: for a Jew or a 'I'urk 
i&|tiot so great an enemy to (’hristianity 
as a wick^’d and virions Christian. 'I’liere- 
fbre, let ine beseech Christians, as they 
tenfllprjhe honour of their Saviour, and 
.^c credit of their religion, that they 
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would conform tlicn lives to the holy 
precepts of Christianity. And whoever 
am resolved lo continue in a vicious 
course, they hud b<.>tlcr abandon their 
profession than keep a vi/ard, which can 
only frighten others from religion,— 
Many are apt to pity poor heatiKMis, who 
never heard of Christ, and sadly to coti- - 
ilole their case; but as our Saviour said 
on another occasion, a rep not for tknn 
lull let ux n'cepfor ourselves, 'fhere is no 
person so miserable as a ilegencntte Chris¬ 
tian ; because he bdls into the gre.itesl 
misery, from the greatest advantages and 
opportiiJiitios of being happy. Tho.se 
sins which are rommitted by Christiuns 
under the gospel are ol deeper dye, and 
attemlcd witli more heinous aggravations 
llian those of heathens. And better had 
it been if we had never known the gos¬ 
pel, nor never heard of Christ, than, 
aft<‘r enilnacing it, not lo depart from irii- 
(juiiv. 

Let thest' arguments prevail to awaken 
m(*n to a serious consideration and real 
relornmlion of their lives ; let them oulige 
all who call thenixelves (’hristians, to live 
up to the fundamental laws of our re¬ 
ligion; to love (!oil and our neighbour ; 
to do to every man as vve would have him 
do to us; to mortify our lusts, subdue our 
|>as''iut)s, and sincerely endeavour to grow 
ill fveiy grace and virtue, and to abound 
III all llie liiiits of rigliteousness, which 
are, by.h’sU‘'Christ, to the praise and glory 
of (Jod. 'I’his iiuleed would become our 
])rof(’ssion, would be honourable to religi¬ 
on, and remove one of the gnatest obsta¬ 
cles to the progn'ss of the gosj^l. Tor if 
ever the Cliristian religion be idfectually 
vecoinmended, it must be by the lioly 
and unlilaiinrable lives of its professors. 

It would then look with so amiable a 
roiintenance us to invite many to it; and 
carry so inucli majesty and authority, as 
to command reverence from its greatest 
enemies, and make men to acknowledge 
that of a truth vve believe in God, and 
by our lives adorn the doctrine of Christ, 
and glorify our Tather which is in heaven. 
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By Doctoh. Ill \.i. (' vj, \MV. 

The iniporliint (%uici;i’n of a future 
State. 

•2 'J'l.M. i. 1(». 

liatli I'rniiL'ht lift- nml immortulity to 
h^ht thiuiii;li tlicyusix'l. 

Bv lifr niitl immortality is meant, m 
s( rijiiiirc, tliat immortal life mIik'Ii our 
Saviour liatii lirou”lit to Iij^lit, or 
Us asMir.iiicc of li^ tin* ic\e)atioii of 
ilio gospel. I'or tlioiijili all men by tlie 
iiglit of naturr, have some apprelieusions 
of a fullin' stale, >et tlieir reasoniui's 
rihoiit it, ivlieii left to iIk ui'-elses, are. 
\am uikI uncertain, olieu lery uiM aii<l 
< \lra\a^atir. The lust tliscour.es of thtf 
heallii'tis, and the uisest pliilosophers, 
alyout another life, \\ en' \\ eak anil oliscure, 
iloivhtiul ami lonjectiual; nor e\eii in the 
hooks of Moses and the prophets are there 
contained an) plain e.\piess jiromises of 
Jde eternal. 'J'he l<nouled«e men had 
ot it Wits very ilim and imperfect; till 
the Sun of ri;>,htcousness appeared ; till 
fiod was pleased to send tiom that m- 
visibh'wtuld, his own mo'-l deiir ^on to 
live and convi rse amongst men, iii order 
fully to discover this unknown country, 
and to conduct us m the only triu' v..ly 
to this cverkislinu liapj'iness ; an happi¬ 
ness too l^i'iil lor words to evpiessj or 
our faculties to comjnehemt. And yet 
fo much of it is tle.uly revealed in llie 
gospel, iis IS abuiidaiitl) sullicieni i<. raise 
our thoughts, and e.\i ite our since resi en- 
di avoiirs to obtain it. 

By this jilaiii revehition ul ;i future stale 
of immortality', is most illiisinoiisly iiuiiii- 
fest tile traiisccudenl goodness and mdui 
gciige ofour most merciful (Tealoi, jii that 
he will graciously reward our imperfect 
services imd mean perf n munees, with glo¬ 
ry so iniuieiise, ua ej/e hnlh m)( veen, nur 
ear heard, mr run il en/er into the heart 
tif wan to ii'iuiiif the greatness of it. 
All we can do bears no jiroportion to such 
an ample rccoiiipeiice. Oui best actions, 
, SO far from dcscr\ ing to be rewutded, stand 


ill need of a pardon. All possible duty 
and obedience is certainly due to the 
author of our being; and should God have 
exacted this from us, on account of his 
soxeieign authority over us us his crea¬ 
tures, we had been indispensably obliged 
to aualistdule subjection to him ; but tliat 
III-should, besides, promise to reward our 
faitlitiil obedience with life eternal, is a 
most wonderful instance of his infinite 
grace and goodness. By this revelation 
of immortal life, is farther deinonstrat- 
ed the e.xceeding great love of onr blessed 
Saviour, wlu, by his death and perfect 
oliedience, not only purchased pardon for 
all onr past sins, anil reilccnied us fiom 
eternal tnisery, (whieh of itself was an 
iinspeakalde mercy,') luitalso merited and 
obtuineil for us an everhcslirig kingdom of 
gliirv, if we tiuly repent and return to our 
duty. 

The inliiiite value and eflicacy'of what 
our Saviour has done for us, appears in 
tills; that by bis most powerful media¬ 
tion, 111' piocured not only our discharge 
from ]nimshmenr, hiil also iiiONpressibly' 
;;loiious rewards lor us on most easy and 
ie;isoiKible terms. Tin- IS what especially 
reconnni lids (Miristianiry to us, in rh.it it 
contains such glad tidings, and oilers such 
mighty arguments to engage us to our 
dutv, as no other religion could ever do. 
l'<n- siiici' hope and fear are the great 
hinges of all government, the most pre- 
v.uling pas-iioiis of human nature, what 
more agn eable can he proposed to our 
lio])p, ili.iji to be for ever !i<i)*py in body 
aiiii soul, and what more dreailtul to our 
fear tlniii eveil.i'-ling misery ? The utmo.st 
that cun be said to men, in order to re¬ 
claim them trom sin, and oblige tljom 
roiisr-ientiousjy to observe Clod's laws, is, 
tliat Cfod hath 'ippoiuti’d a day' when he 
will (all all iiieii to an account for what 
llie) have done in this body; who will then 
r ward i.ie siiui o' faithful Christiaii with 
nntiiortal gloiy, bur punish the disohedient 
ami impenitent with everlasting vengeance. 
And if men will not regard such powerful 
considerations, nor be concerned or solici¬ 
tous about tlu'ir eternal hapjiiiicss or mi¬ 
sery, w hat other motives are likely to 
prevail so us to make any impression on 
them ? Tor what can bo pi-oposed to tlie 
reasons and understandings of men, of 
greater weight and tuonteiit, Ujau what 
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bhiill bfCoiiio of them in a future (’tornal 
state ? It shall be tlierehiru my present 
business to apply m}self\vitli all posMble 
plainness and seriuiisiH’Sh to three si>rts of 
})ers(»Ub'1\> Mlfl) as seem to doiilit of 
this fundaincniul doctrine of a future slate; 
to those ulio profess to Ijelio'.e it, but not 
fieanily ; and It) such as tlo really ainl 
eonstanlly believe it. 

As to the s( (‘pticul dispiiters a;:ainst re- 
lifjioji, let us for oneesuppose, wliat they 
can never prove, tbal il is doubtful whe- 
tber theie will bt- atiollier life after tins; 
tliat all tho'-e notions of a jud^tuenr to 
come, a hetoen and bell, are mere fabh s, 
the invontiutis of crafty ])(ditiei:ins <ind 
<lesiu;niti^ priests: :tnii that all good and 
virtuotis p('rst>ns li.i\e been miserably di;- 
r(‘i\od with \ain hopes and fe.irs, and 
given thinisehes needUss tnmhle about 
religion; now, granting all this, )et if 
we would aet prudently, and eonsuli our 
<iwn salety, noiliing is more e\iileiit tli.ni 
that we oimht to in'lie\e atid li^e, as il all 
these doi iniies of u h^ioii wt re most cei- 
tainlytiiie; hecuHseevery wisi'man wa)uld 
Jim as little liazard a?s possible, in ii con¬ 
cern of so miieh eotiswjin nee, and whore 
a mistake nuisl lielatal. J.et soeh tliere- 
fore ctMisider, how little detrimetital it 
will be to him, who believes and acts ae- 
eoiding to these principles, sliould they at 
last prove f.ilse ; and what c.xlieme d<'.s[)c- 
cafe hazard he runs, who doth not believe 
nor live according to them, should they 
liiippen to prove, tiue. 

lie who believes and acts agreeably to 
these principles, should they jnove false 
at last, only h)ses some ptesent gratilieti- 
rions and enjoyments wliieh he dinies 
Juniself. 11c indeed crosses ihi' inv'gnlar 
inclinations of his nature, and avoids those 
excesses vvhidi are n-ally hurtful to him ; 
ho lives up to the dignity of his nature, is 
possessed with eaiesand fears about ano¬ 
ther world, which the atheist is not wholly 
free from ; and strictly lies himsvlf U)> lo 
several rules and dutii-s, and perlnips is 
exposed to some hardships, reproaches, 
and suiferiiigs for tlie sake of religion; 
which is the vvorst of his ease. Jiut then 
lie is at pre.senl ble.ssed with a contented 
life, with peace of conscience, and the 
joy ful i xpectation of an eternal n-ward 
hereaftei; and if in tlie right, he is intido 
for ever. Or should he he lUiiUiken, his 


condition will hovvo* r bo no worse than ” 
other mortals. All the trouble and pains 
lie was at about religion, will indeed be 
lost; but if bis soul doi-s not survive his 
body, he will never be sensible of it, nor 
lan the disappointment be tioublesome 
to him, wlien lie goes whore all lliing.sarc 
foi gotten. So that a virtuou.s religious 
man iiiav, for the generality, pass Ins days ' 
here more easily' and eomtorluldy lliau 
any wivkisl person, and plea.se liimself 
with the hopes or dreams of futuri- glo¬ 
ries ; and which, if no other than more 
fancy, will yet sviHieiently recom}>enseany 
selt-deiiial it puts liim upon. In short, 
if these tilings at last ]»rove true, then ho 
Will he iiuNpressihly lib'ssed and happy; 
or, should they bo only lalso and vam 
hopes, and that thoro is no other life after 
tins, yet it will be as well with him ;is with 
the jilheiM, m the supposeil Mate of eter¬ 
nal silenee and insensibility. All the 
Jia/ard ho runs is, to lose some forbidden 
pleasuris, which in most cases is be.st for 
llicm to be without, even as to this Jife. 
If the doctriiH' of a future state is ‘iilse, 
yet he w ho lives religiously is safe ; hut if 
line, lu: is iiilinllely liappy. 

Ilut let us now coiisiilertho cxireino and 
desperate ha/atd which tliat man runs, 
who docs not belu've and act aeconling 
to these pniu iph's, should they at last 
|irove tjue; tor then he vontiiros the los.s 
of vv halever is good and desirable, and of 
being lor i vor miserahle. Pot Imps, no- 
llnng vvouhl sooner convince such men of 
then .stu[)jd loljy, than sometimes to ask 
tliemsilves, when calm and sober, a few 
sucli (juesrions as the.se ; —What though 1 
have eiideavoiirod to persuade myselftliut 
religion is no mon‘ than a melancholy 
ilre.im, :i political cheat, a common error; 
yi l, sliould It he true at last, liovv dismal, 
.md ofwhat divadlul conse(|iienccwili sueii 
a mistake he ? What amazing, su'prising 
Tliouelith, fears, ami despair, will attend 
m(‘, if, when my friends have closed my 
eyes, i ■should find myself imniedi.ilely 
conveyed into the eompaiiy of those spirits 
which i had before doiidid, and into the 
jiresencc ol that Ciod whose existence I 
h.'ul impudently denied? What horror 
and confusion must itereale, w hen my in¬ 
fidelity' shall be confuted by such a woe¬ 
ful experiment, and I find myself sudden¬ 
ly carried to that endless .slate, which I 
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xvouM not licrc believe anj thin" of? 
Were the arguments on both sides oijual, 
yet the hazards run arc not so ; since the 
on(‘ is the chance of being for ever hap¬ 
py, the other of being eternally ^i.seralde. 
Which one consideration fully juslirif tf . 
discretion of a religious man, in renounc¬ 
ing and despi*.!!!" tlie n^ories and plea- 
snres of this world, even though it was 
uncertain whether there is anotlu'r life, 
after this. But of what great madness 
Mu-st they be guilty, who reject this doe- 
trine of another life, against many fail- 
probabilities, good reasons, nay, terfairi 
demonstrations of its trutJi; when there 
is as great evidence in favour of it, as 
the nature of the thing will admit. When 
God hath most plainly revealed it Irorn 
heaven; when this revelation is confirmed 
by ail the signs and testimonies that we 
can reasonably e.\]iect and n'quin *; and 
when he hath implanted in the souls of 
men, such lively apprehensions of it, as 
that they must sufl'er violence to their own 
minds, before they can lorco themselves 
to disbclie\e it. Fur I verily think, was 
the hiost desperate sinner to hihour and 
struggle ever so iiAu'h, to subdue and ex¬ 
tirpate this natiirarpersuasion of uiiollicr 
life, that yet, after all his pams, he would 
not be able totally to remove the thoughts 
and fears of it. 

1 proceed now to reason with those 
who, thfiugli they profess to believe an 
immortal life, yet do it not really and 
heartily; and this I fear is the case of 
mostChristians. Butlet me ask such, these 
following questions :—What is the reason 
that the promise of eternal life, so im¬ 
mense in itself, .should so little inlluoncc 
men, and make their endeavours so faint 
and languul after it f Are any tom pond 
tilings so valuable as the glories of heaven, 
or any evils here so drc'adful as the mise¬ 
ries of hell ? This none can protend ; be¬ 
cause the good or evil of this life is of 
short continuance, hut that of the next is 
durable and eternal. Or, w hy arc Chris¬ 
tians so cold and indifferem about the mo¬ 
mentous concerns of another life, as if it 
was of no importance to them > This can be 
no otherwise accounted for, but that men 
do not heartily believe vvhat they profess, 
or not duly consider it. 

Most men, whatever they profess or pre¬ 


tend, or however they may deny it, are not 
sincerely persuaded of the certainty of afu- 
turc state; their understandings not being 
rationally convinced of this truth, tlic be¬ 
lief of it is not firmly rofjted in their minds. 
Indeed, was God to gratify the expecta¬ 
tion of-some men, and indulge us with the 
sight of tlicse future glories and miseries 
which are revealed in the gospel, this 
might perhaps prevail to convince and re¬ 
form mankind. Would he give us a view 
(though but short and transient), of that 
blessed place where he ever lives, to be¬ 
hold for a few moments the perfect hap¬ 
piness of those blessed souls who arc ad¬ 
mitted into his beatific presetftc; or would 
he ojH'n'^’the gates of hell, and permit us 
to look into thatdismal receptacle of wick¬ 
ed spirits, to be eye and ear witnesses of 
their sad torments, despair, and misery; 
such a .sight perhaps might possibly re¬ 
form and make us to be what (lod re¬ 
quires. But (iod's ways are not like our 
wavs, nor his thoughts like our thoughts. 

I le gov enis US in a method suitable, to our 
rational natures, and gives us such assur¬ 
ances of another life, as are abundantly 
siifiieient to satisfy and convince men; 
l)Ut yet, so as that it may be resistoil by 
those who resolve not to believe it. For 
ii the reward.N of rviigion had bi“i'U pre- 
•>1 r.t to our senses, there could have been 
no trial of men, no dillerence belwee.i 
tin; wise and considerate, and the foolish¬ 
ly wicked, (iod will not forc<‘ a faith on 
Uf, but requires it as a matter of choice, 
an instance of our virtue. 'Fherc is no 
in believing wliat we sec ; such be¬ 
lieve not God, but their own eyes. But 
blessed are they who have not seen, and 
yet believe. 'The things unseen which 
God hath revealed, ought to have the S 
same efti’Ct as if the other w'orld was vi¬ 
sible to us. And as the principles of re¬ 
ligion, which concern another life, are not 
things to be seen, wo can only be assured 
of them by proper arguments and tcstiuio- 
nics, about w hich we must usft our rea¬ 
son to judge the force of them, before wc 
can be really convinced by them. Nor 
is this difficult ; it only requires such se¬ 
rious attention of mind, to examine with 
care ami diligence the evidences of a fu¬ 
ture state, as men commonly use in other 
atfuirs, when they would find out the 
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trutl>. But the generality of jirofessfd 
Ch'ristianii are mi far from being convinc¬ 
ed of the truth »)1 religion by ratiutial ar- 
gutnent^, that very few of them ever in¬ 
quire into the reasons of their belief. Titeir 
Ikith is solely owing to education, and the 
examples of others, or embraced without 
any consideration of the grounds and rea ■ 
sons of it. And then no wonder, if a laitU 
thus received without any rational tonvic- 
tioli, and so wcukly founded, should have 
but little force or power on meirs minds. 
This is not the faith which our Saviour 
requires, or that CJod will accept from 
those who are capable of anjuiriiig a bet¬ 
ter. A iSIaHtnnetan hath as good reason 
for believing the Alcoran, as siic'lt aChi is- 
linn hatli tor the belief of Christianity. 
One great reason therefore, of the iiu-tli- 
cacy of men’s faith is, that tlicir belu-f of 
the principles of religion was never ncll 
rewtod and iixed in their ui'i(lerstamrmg«. 

Blit if w<‘arc rationally coin incut «.f 
these truths, and yet our belief is not et- 
ieiCtual to rclbrin our lives, the reason of 
this must be, tlial we do not really c<»n- 
sider them. 'I'iie uiuli-rstaiidiiig hath not 
such an absolute power rcer tin nill, as 
iiecessunly to di'terininc it to wli.i' is tjcsf, 
lor our wills may siubbornU nfuse ilio 
cle.iii-sf eM'leitce aiul sirnii est iv.isoU', ii 
what is proposed h<’ i oi.ti.ii v to om llr- M \ 
and worldly lusts. A in will is iiioini 
by the understanding to obey its dicta'i s, 
so. is it also most iiuportunalely solicited 
by our appetites and lusts to gratify their 
several desires and proponsilies. 1 leijcc 
a great conflict often arises between tiro 
truths of religion, wliich are projjoscd by 
our iindcrttaiHiing.s, and such tilings as 
procet'd fismi our irifcTior s< nsiti\e tacul- 
^ tics; our lusts being cliecked and cross«'d 
by the, liopcs ami fears of iuiotlier life, 
tempt us to deny the principles of religion, 
.and with all their jiower strive to oppose 
the etiterlainment of them in our minds. 
Thus it was willt the Jews wlien our Sa¬ 
viour waaf’on earth ; they could not resist 
tltoscutMioubted ti'stimonies which he gave, 
of his being the. Son of Cod; but yet the 
love 01 tliis world, or tear of sufl’erings, so 
far prevailed over their wills, as to pre¬ 
vent their becoming his disciples. Though 
v of ike cMef rulers believed on him^ 

. vet hevaujte of the. Pkarisees thy did not 
confess lest i/ity should be put out of 


the synagogue. For t net/ loved the praise 
if men more than the praise of God. It 
is not therefore enough that the truths of 
religion subdue our understanding by the 
evidence of reason, but they must also 
conquer our wills and afi'ections before 
they can have any lasting ofl'ect on our 
lives. Till our^lief hath powerfully 
wrought i«i our Iotc, hope, and tear, it can 
have but little influence on our actions. 
The way to obtain ihis consent of our 
wills and afl'ections to any truth proposed 
by our undevsiandings, is often most se¬ 
riously to considi'V the immense girutness 
of the happiiicsi, afforded to us ; the e.x- 
tremity ol the misi-ry threatened ; how 
dreadliil our condition will be, if wecarc- 
Ic'-sly neglect to provide for it; and how 
iiitinilelY the glory of heaven surpasses all 
the plea-iures of this life. Ifwc represent 
and !i\ in <mr mitul.s such things as these, 
it will iiy degrees so captivate our wills 
aiid jiffeeiioni as to make us regard and 
value tins fimire happiness as our greatest 
good, anil to avoid eternal misery as the 
greatest evil that can povsibly befu ns. 
The ("IK ei h-i of etcvinty arc of such ni- 
'imn le aiieiit, tliut if we do but patiently 
;.oeiid io, and freely think about them; 

It we will not ^iilVer oiir lusts to bias our 
liiilgineiitN, or stifle these prim iples of rc- 
I'gii'!!, they will al List awaken our con- 
seieiK e, and prevail above all temptations, 
.viid when our faith, by Ircijiuait and seii- 
ous coiiMderatioii on titese iiniiortunt con¬ 
cerns, hath conijiR'ied our minds and 
wills, then will our actions naturally fol¬ 
low. l or mcti will live and act agreeahly 
to w lial llu'v love, desire, hope for, or fear. 
So elfeciiially hath ('hristiunity provided 
for ilie iia pjiiiiess of men, that nothing can 
make ns miserahh', but either not believ¬ 
ing, or duly I’ousidering the great argu¬ 
ments of religiyn. 

I bi'g leave to represent the different be- 
liaviour of men, us to oiir Saviour’s pro¬ 
mises concerning another life, by this 
plain similitude :—Suppose a person of 
grcat power and authority should make 
us this offer, that if we would follow him, 
and entirely resign ourselves to his go¬ 
vernment, ho would safely conduct us to^ 
certain country, where we should possess 
whatever our hearts could wish, be made 
king'', and princes; enjoy all manner of 
hcailli, riches, and honour, and uicry 
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thing that could coiitrihutc to our jilca- 
Miiv and satisliK lion; and who would gi\c 
all the security any rc:iv)iiahli- man could 
require, that what was thus |)romi‘'cd, 
should l)c faithfully pcit'orined: but that 
sonn‘ among us, noi ngardiiig the oiler, 
nor anv reasons or armiinents he can uruo, 
either llirougli prejiidic^o his person, or 
dislike to the conditions, will yet ri-ject 
him as f'ldeceiser and impostor; suih as 
tlit'se are the atheists and iiilideN. Others, 
though eoiuinced that all this may be 
true, not having any ju'it reason to doubt 
of it; yet they are so pleased with their 
present eircunistaiiei's, as not to exc hange 
them for such hope ; tliesi- are the fond 
loTcrs of this A^orld. Others are willing 
to go to this place, hut they would fain 
live here as long as pos'ilih*, and wln'ii 
they can stay no longer, are glad to he 
ronveyed to tins happy cuuntry : thesis 
are them who ilefer heir repenlancr' to a 
death-bed. lUit llu le are a tctv others, 
who, entirely rely iiig on tliis peis ni’s pro¬ 
mises, ninl preferring lln in to all present 
enjoyments, do readily forsake their own 
concerns, and absolutely resign themselvi's 
to his direction; and if in their passage 
they meet with any dangers or diflicullies, 
cross winds or storms; thougli this may 
till them with doubts and fears, \et they 
resolve to proetrd and veiitiiie all; thcM-, 
and only these, are the true believers. 
AVhon the consideration of another wmld 
is become our most prevailing inttrest, 
and the main principle that governs our 
lives, then is our faith true. 

•'I’o pretend to believe this great doc trine 
of a future eternal slate, and not to go¬ 
vern ourselves by this peiMi.isioii, is the 
worst lolly which a reas. imhle ei.alure 
can be guilty of. It was heolisorvalioii 
ofa great man, “ tiiai the strangest moii- 
sier in natiiie was a s^mciiKiIivc' atheist, 
one who denies the being of a (Iml and 
** a future state, excepting one, and that 
*• was the practical atlieist, w ho piofessed 
to believe botii, hut lived, us if lie 
“ thought there was ne'llier.” Iinleeil 
the differenee between liiem is not great; 
for as the atheist winks at, or ruslu's blind¬ 
fold upon eternal ruin, so the wicked Iw- 
licvcr runs madly upon it, with both his 
eyes open. 

All that remains is, to address tliosc 


who sincerely and constantly hedieve this 
great truth of anotlior life, vvlio not only' 
assent to this doctrine with their under- 
slandings, but make this future happiness 
their ultimate concern. To these much 
need not bo said; their faith alone will 
always teach them what to do. Me who 
hath this c'tc'riial state ever present to his 
mind, is fortitied against all the tempta¬ 
tions of this world, either as to the suf¬ 
ferings of this life, or the being enticed by 
any of its alluring charms and enjoy¬ 
ments. Whc'U the soul by faith views 
tliat place where his God and Saviour 
lives, how mean and contemptible, viUi 
and sordid, will all things lilre below ap¬ 
pear Faith looks beyond this present 
scc'ne of life ; it beholds this world dis¬ 
solved, all the glcvry and pomp of it va¬ 
nishing ; and this cuitain being drawn 
there' ajipears a new world to his view, 
wherein are joys, pleasures, and honours, 
substantial and eternal; the prospect of 
which lessens his esteem for all things 
temporal. Tins faith will insjiire and ani¬ 
mate us wifli such courage and resolution, 
at to make us despise all dilliculties and 
dangers, and to think olernal happiness to 
be a, sufficient amends foi any pains or 
trouble to procure it. 'I’hIs conquers the 
love of life itself, which, though mos| 
dec'ply implanted in our natures, yet those 
who have been endued with ihit faith, 
have licit countc'cl their lives dc’ar to them, 
so that tlic'y might tiiiish their eutirse with 
joy. The exploits and ate hievemeiits of 
liuth, may he sc'eii at large m the lltli 
chapter to fhr ITebrew.s, for the encou- 
ritgCinent of all true helicivers. 1 Jut yet 
far greater and more stiijic'iidous are the 
tiiuinphs of failh, recorded of the holy 
lives and patient dc'aths of the bh-ssed 
ajiostlc's, primitive martyrs and confessors, 
who w ith iinincihle constaney enclurc-cl 
pains and torments, being only assisted by 
thc! grac e c^f God, atid a lively' faith in las 
sonjesiis. Thc'y rejoiced and sangpraisc$ 
in thc* micistof scorching Haines, they tiiok 
joyfully the spoiling of thedr goods and 
gave (Jod thanks that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for his name; and doubt¬ 
less (iod's grace witli the like ftiith would 
produce in us the same ellects, and enable 
us to do or suffer any thing with thc same 
joy and resolution. Such a faith will fill 
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the soul widi cujiblant pean* aial satis¬ 
faction ; so that a ffood man may de¬ 
light hinisi;ltA\ilh uubCeii pUasurv'',which 
the worldly iimu knows lu-t any thitig 
this makes l»im content with \\li.iic\er is 
here alloltod him, and to he Aory liltlo 
concerned about the atVaii'n ul this life, 
lie chieily converses with iiui^ihle ob¬ 
jects, and therein iimls that solid ami 
lasting comfort, whicii alt things lenijanal 
can neither give nor take away. This 
faith cheers his spirits under all calami¬ 
ties and ahJietions ; and when wemied, <>r 
not pleased willi tlie impeitinenets of tins 
life, he can entertain his mind with tlutse 
ravishing joys that will never elny nor 
satiate. Tins laith will arm a good man 
against the fear of death, and strip that 
king of terrors of all tliat is dreadful; 
wJio considers it only as (IckI’*, iiussenger 
to knock oil his fitter-', to tree him Ireiii 
an earthly pii'On, and to coiuliiet him ti» 
a place of eternal blis-. .ind happines". 
All this and mueh nioie will a siiu i re 
and heart> faith etlei l ; it will alluid us 
a foretaste of iliis-immorlal happy -late, 
give us 111 pail an entrance into heaven, 
and ul iasi tin- < oiii|)lele < njoviiient of it. 

I.i;t it then ))lainly appear h> our 
words and aetioiis, what oiir tailli and 
l^i^e is; .ind that we walk hy faith, not 
by siglil or sense. Sense is a mean low 
principle, conlined to tins world, and ran 
extend no f.irlher limn to things pri-sent 
and visitile, Hiit the just liieby i.iitli; 
they govern their ai lions not by what 
they see, but by what they believe and 
hope for, looking lieyond tliis life for 
sucli things as are eternal, la t us UOt 
be asliuiiu-il of this our design bel’ore 
men ; but vshatever tiny tbiiik of us, let 
us lesolve to be lor ever bajipy. and to 
use this world as if we were shortly m 
leave it; so to impiovc our time, as to 
reinfcuiber it will be soon .swallowed up 
in eternity. And blessed be CJod, who 
hath set before us such mighty hojus, 
given us sucli glorious promises, maile 
such a i^uin and clear revelaliuii of tins 
eternal ufe, by Jesus Clirist, and by him 
taught us tlie true way of obtaining it ; 
who, having sutVerod for our sins in our 
nature, entered into the highest heavens, 
to prepare mansions of glory for :U1 his 
faitlilul followers. 


S !•: 11 M O N CXI. 

1)11. lli-v.t. Cai.amv. 

The taTtiiinly of our Resurrection 
proved. 

1 Cmi. XV. 3.5. 

r.ul come men will cay, Imw are tlie dead 
i.iis'il lip? and witli what body do they 
fiiriie ? 

Ai ri.ii Sf. I’anI had linniy estublisheil 
the Iiiitli and reality of our .Saviour s re- 
.siiiuetion lioiii the dead, he proceeds to 
inter tioin thence tlie certainty of our 
own riMiiTeelion. J/‘ Clirixt, says he, 
iir firtdc/ictl t/iiU hr roic from thv (irtid, 
/mi. .'•Ul/ .sonic amon/T you, thflt there in 
III) i i-siii ncfiou of the diuilf lint if there 
lu no 11 sri I n iioii of (hr tleuif ihtu ;s 
iiidi’hi'fl liseu. That is, '• it can no 
*■ hiiigei -leiii lmpos^ihle oi iiieredibh: 
“ that (<cid should i.use the dead, .since 
“ you h.-ivi- so plain and eerlaiii aii e.x- 
“ ample el ii. ih the ju-rsoii of our I*ord, 
who h.iviiig been truly dead and hw- 
“ ried, is me.v alive, and hath appeared 
unto m.iiiy, with tlie visible inaiks of 
“ hi-v ciiicJliMoii still romaiiiiiig on his 
body 1 nd ilu* same power which 
raised ..sus Irom the dead, is ahlo 
als(> t( luiekeii our mortal bodies.” 
Minn die apostle pleached unto the 
.\lliemaiis, corieerning the resurrection of 
the dead, the pliilosopliers mocked at 
him, and enteriained his doctrine with 
( oiuempt. Indeed it was one of the last 
thing" the heatliins received into tlieiv 
heliet, and is yet die greatest objection 
again..'t C’liristiaiiity. Slotc arc the dead 
rin.scd n/i, mid Tiif/i xvhat bodie.s du they 
come! aie (pu'suon.s that almost eviTy 
one i.s ready to make, especially those 
who love, to cavd at religion. I shall, 
tliereforc, Irom these words, shew, that 
the jesviriection of tin- dead, even ol the 
very same body whicii died and was bu¬ 
ried, contains nothing in it impossible or 
increilible. And then observe what dif. 
fereiice tlie scriptim.' makes betvvecn a 
glorified body and this mortal tlesh. 

'I he most common received opinion 
amongst Cluistiuiis is, that, at thu last 
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day, wc shall rise again with the flesh 
in which wc died. Most of the an- 
tient fiilhers did believe and teach, that 
at the general resurrection men wouhl be 
restored to the very same bodies wliieh 
were laid in the grave; and that as our 
Saviour Christ arose with his former 
Hesh, bones, and liml)s, so likewise shall 
■wc at the resurrection. 'I'hat the j)rinii- 
tive Christmiis did generally believe and 
expect that they should at the resurrec¬ 
tion rise again with the very same bo¬ 
dies, in which they lived on earth, evi¬ 
dently appe.ars from the heathen’s malice 
and envy towards their dead bodies, 
which they would reduce to aslu's, and 
then sc.'itter and thrqir them into the air 
and rivers, thinking thereby to defeat 
their hopes of a resurreetion. Such of 
the aiitient Cliristians as defended or ex¬ 
plained this article of the resurrection t)f 
the dead, had generally recourse to suc h 
principles and arguments to suppose the 
very same body, flesh, and meiiibei-s to 
be raised again, that the soul animated 
in this life ; and, in truth, tins is the 
most plain and easy notion <d* a resur¬ 
rection. Tor nothing dies and is cor¬ 
rupted but the. body"; the soul goes ujv 
ward and returns to God ; and tlierefeni 
nothing can be. properly said to be raised 
again, but only that \ery body which 
died and was corrupted. If at the last 
day God gives a new body to our souls, 
that cannot literally be called tlie resur¬ 
rection of our bodii's; since tlie moat 
proper and useful signifnation of the 
word is, that the same flesh which was 
separated from the soul at death, should 
be again vitally united to it. 

The scripture in many places :i'<snres 
us, that the very same flesh ‘■liall be 
raised again. I will not insi'-t on the words 
of Job, that though au/m d(.stroy his 
body, yt‘t in hhjfesh he shovlJ see Oud ; 
becaus'o 1 cannot think ihe primary and 
original meaning of them doth at ai! 
relate to the resurrection, but a plain 
prophecy of his own deli\erance, and an 
high expression of hi.s eonfidenl hope in 
Clod, that he would vindicate his inno¬ 
cence, and bring him out of all his trou- 
Lle.s. But there aie, siwerai other texts 
ill the New Testament more applicable 
to the prtfsent occasion. As Ashen St. 
Paul tells us, that thk corniytiOk shall 


put on incorrupfion, and this mortal 
shall put on inmorlality ; meaning the 
body Ave now live in, Avliicli sl^ one 
d^lic down in the dust. And the scrip- 
ti^, describing the places from whence 
the dead shall rise, jdaiiily intiinaU^s^ 

, that tbc same bodies Avhich died shall re- 
viv’c again. 'I'lius aac read, that they 
vIiQ sleep in the dust of the earth skull 
aivake, some, to ei'erlasiing life, and 
some to shame and everlasting death. 
’Die metaphor of sleeping and aAvaking, 
by Avhich our death and resurrection is 
heu; ex)>ress(‘(l, sccbi.s to imply, that 
Avheii Ave, rise aguin, our bodies avHI be 
a.s much the same as tliosif Ave lived in, 
us they are when avo iioav awake from 
sleep. .Again, all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and come forth ; 
they that haxe done good, unto the re¬ 
surrection of life ; and they that have, 
done riif, unto the resurrection of dam¬ 
nation. And the sea gave up the dead 
-lihieh u-crc in it, and death and hell (that 
i.s the giHAe) delivered up the dead that 
te(re in them, and they xevrr judged every 
mail arcordinir to their u orhs. But if the 
same flesh shall not bi* raised again, 
Avhat occasion will tliere bo to ransack 
the graves at the last day? The sea can 
give up no other bodies tliun Avhutit lA 
ceived; noi’ the graAO deliver iij) any but 
those that Avei-e laid therein. And wiLsitnot 
necessary, that we should rise with the 
very same hodie.s, tlic graves need not be 
opened, but we might rest tliere for ever. 
St. Paul also tells us, that our Saviour 
shnll change our vi/e body, that it may he 
fashioned like unto his glorious body ,*> 
which Cun only he ineunt, that this our 
present body of flesh and blood shall be 
restored to life again. 

“ ► i 

If wc consider the several instances 
and examples of those, who either imme- 
iin‘diatt‘ly ascended into heuA’en, or after 
ilcath Avi re resto- ed again to life, they 
seem to confirm this opinion, that wc 
shall rise at the last day with the very 
same flesh and blood which wc tel here: 
Enoch and Elias Avere translateu to hca- 
Aeii ill their terrestrial bodies. And they 
Avhom our Saviour recalled to life, or 
ruse Avith iiim at his resurrection, ap¬ 
peared in the very same bodies they had 
before their dissolution. Tln'se being 
the c.\amplcs and types of the gciictal ro- 
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surrcction, ours thcn^orc must resemble 
theirs; and we must also appear at the 
lust day with the same bodies we }i>ed in 
here. Even our blessed Saviour, 
was the first fruits of them that sHB, 
raised hb own body, and appeared 
disciples with the very prints of the nails 
in his hands and feet, and with all 
the otiicr marks of his crucifixion: Be- 
Aold my^hands and my J'eeti says he, that 
it is I Myself ; handle me and see, for a 
spirit hath not^esh and hones, as yc see 
me have. From whence it si'cms to fol¬ 
low, th^ in our resurrection, we shall be 
conformable to our Savimii-'s, and re¬ 
sume the very same bodies that were 
laid in the sepulchre. 

Lastly, the ancients have urged for a 
proof of the resurrection of the same 
body, that the exact justice and righttv 
ousnesp of Gtxl requires it. Siince God’s 
justice, which consists in Uie. eijual dis¬ 
pensation of rewards and punishinciils, 
will seem much obscured, at least not so 
illustriously manifested and displayed to 
the world, unless the saint body of flesh 
be raised again ; 'that as the hotly ttas 
paitner with the soul in all her actions, 
whether ^ood or e\il, so it should here¬ 
after share w ilh her in rewards and pii- 
ni^iments; it being but just that tlie 
body which sinned shouhl be 
punished ; and that the very flesh which 
pleased God, slsould at the last day bo 
v.\alted to glory, and receive a just re- 
cojnpence of reward, for whatever hard¬ 
ships and trouble it underwent hero. 
Haying thus evinced the resurn.-ciion of 
the same body, 1 shall pioceed to sheVr' 
tiiat there is nothing iii this impossible oi 
incredible. 

“ God can distinguish and preserve 
“ unmixt from all other hodn s each 
'* man’s particular body, when dissolved 
" into dust and atoms, however distantly 
dispersed, and recollect mid unite 
them together; because God is iuti- 
“ nite in wisdom, power, and knowledge. 

“ He c^ tell the number of the stars, 

** and oR them all hy their names. IIo.. 

measures the water in the hollow of 
“ his hand, metes out the heavens with 
“ a span, and comprehends the dust of 
“ tte earth in a measure; he numbers 
“ the hairs of our heads, and not so 
** much a» a sparrow falls to Ac ground 
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“ without hb knftwledgeand is it in¬ 
credible, that such an infinite under¬ 
standing should distinctly know the se¬ 
veral particles of dust into which the bo¬ 
dies of men arc mouldered; that he 
, should observe the various changes they 
undergo, and plainly discern to wliom 
they belong ? (.’an it be thought impossi¬ 
ble, that ho who at first formed us, im 
vihose book all our members arc 'written, 
from whom our substance was not kid 
when wa were made in secret, and curi¬ 
ously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
earth; should not again know every 
atom whcicof our bodies are composed ? 
If any curious artist knows every pin 
and part of a macl^ that he makes, so 
as, when taken in pieces, he can distin¬ 
guish one part from another, and rea* 
dily assign to each its proper place, am} 
e.xactly dispose them into the same figure 
and order they were in before; can w« 
siqipose that the almighty Architact of 
tlic worlil is ignorant of and unacquainted 
with the several psu-ts and materials of 
which this our earthly tabernacle is 
framed and composed ? At the first csea- 
tioiiofthe world, all things lay confused, 
in a vavi heap of rude and indigested 
chaos, till hy the v'oice of the Omnipo¬ 
tent they were separated and framed 
into those distinct bodies, whetvot the 
beauty and excellent order of the world 
iloth now consist; and why may not the 
same power, at tlie consummation of all 
things, out of the ruins and rubbish of 
tlie world, collect the several relics of 
our corrujited bodies, reduce them to 
their proper places, restore them to tlicir 
priiniiive shapes, and frame them into 
the same individual bodies they were 
parts of before } 

But it may be objected, that it oflea 
happens for the bodies of men to be de¬ 
voured by the beasts, fishes, and oUicr 
animals, which are aiterwards eaten by 
men, and converted into the substance of 
their bodies; and in some places even 
for men to food on human flcsJi; where¬ 
by the substance of one man’s body be¬ 
comes part of another's; and then how 
can both rise at the last day with tha 
very same bodies ? 

’fo which I answer, that the body of 
man docs not always corcinuo in thf. 
same state, o( consUt of Ute same mat* 
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Ut; but is piTpeluully spcntlii)i» .'unJ ir- 
liovviiig itstH', i-vcry day losing and gaiii- 
iog now inattor, 'I'bis is undiMiiabiy cer¬ 
tain iVoin experience, b’or s<» niiicli as 
our bodies grow, so much now niatlcr is 
added to them, over and besides the re¬ 
pairing of what is roiitinually spent. And 
after a inaji comes to his full growth, he 
usually wastes and carries otf, by iiis«“n- 
sible {)erspiration every diiy, in propor¬ 
tion live parts to eight, of wliat he eats 
and drinks. So that I'very man must 
change his body several times in a year. 
Indeed, the bones do not change so iiften 
its the fluid and tlesliy parts of tlie body : 
but tliey also chanye^ because tiu'y grow ; 
fur whatever grow% is nourished and 
spends, or otherwise it would not w'ant 
repair. If the matter of a man’s body, 
W'liieh he had at anv time of his life, he 
raised, it is as nnieh liis own, and the 
.same i)ody, as liiut which he had at his 
death, and generally much inori' perfect, 
llcsides, it is a very small and meon- 
siderfthle jtart of what is eaten and de¬ 
scends into the stomach, that, turns into 
nourishment; the far greater quantity go¬ 
ing off by e,\cretions and peisjiiralioiis. 
Or if it did not, to what a vast monstrous 
bulk should we grow to in a few years? 
So tliat was the bixly of a man eaten by 
cannibals, very little of it would pass into 
the substance of their bodies. Or was it 
more, there cannot be .so much as is be¬ 
fore gone from the same man’s body. If 
a man lives thirty or forty years, Ins body 
hath undergone many new repairs in that 
time, and yet in the sense of all mankind, 
it is the same body. Suppose a corpu¬ 
lent man to fall into a gradual consump¬ 
tion, must this man at the rrsunecUon 
have no more of hi.s body than he hud 
when at the liour of hLs death ? ^Vould it 
not then be the same body, if made up 
of the p.irts it had at the beginning of 
his consumption ? If it he, then the same 
holds as to other times of his life. Ami 
consecjuciitly this objection of cannibaXs 
devouring men, is of no force to destroy 
the possibility of the i’e>uirection. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some, 
unworthy of God to concern himself a- 
hout such trifling misters, or inconsistent 
with his ease and happiness, to mark and 
observe all the particles of dust into 
.which the several bodie** of men arc dis¬ 


solved, so as exactly to distinguish and 
preserve each entire and unmixed, and 
at last restort* thv-m to their old bodies, 
.t is the greatest excellency and jier-' 
‘on of the divine Provivlenco to cx- 
* tend itself even to tlie least things, so 
that nothing is exempted from its care' 
and influence. 'I’o imagine the govern¬ 
ment of the world is a burden to Gdd, is 
to enterlaiii very mean conceptions of 
him, IJeeause vve are of such weak and 
frail natures, as tliat a little business and 
employment soon tires us, «loes it thore- 
foiv folhivv, that to direct, order, and go¬ 
vern the several afl'airs of this world, 
must give trouble and interruption to the 
inlinite pleasure and happiness of al¬ 
mighty God ? 

Our dust being thus preserved and col¬ 
lected together by Ood, he can easily re¬ 
make and rebuild the sunn* bodies whicli 
were dissolved. That this is possilile 
must lie acknowledged by all who be¬ 
lieve. the history of the world’s creation, 
as to God's forming th<' lirst man .\dum 
ont of the <lust of the ground. Tor if the 
body of man turns to dust after deHtli, it 
becomes what it was otigimilly; and 
surely the same power that liist made it 
ol' dust, may as easily' remake it vvheti re- 
duct'd into dust again. Nor is this m^ 
wonderful than the forinaiion of an Im- 
inan body in the womb ; yet of this vve 
have daily experience, though as great 
miracle, as extraordinary an instance lOT 
divine power, as the resurrection of it 
cun possibly be. And was it not s<» 
common a thing, it would be thought in¬ 
credible, that such a bcautiful’fulnic .ns is 
the body of man, consisting of nerves, 
bones, tle.sli, veins, hlnod, and other 
jiarts, should lie produced as we see it is. 
Why then is i; not as easy to believe it 
shall hereafter he rebuilt, when crumbletl 
inlodu.st? Had we only heard Or iv;mI 
of the curious lir>. matioii of man, it would 
have been as natural for us to havctisked 
“ how are men maile, and with what bo¬ 
dies are they born ?” as now jjjteintiuiiv 
concerning the resurrection, Aow ore the 
(had raised w/i, and T:ith "what bodies do 
theif come i 

When God hatli raised again the same 
body out of tlic dust whemn it wan dis¬ 
solved, he can enliven and make it the §, 
same living man, by uniting to it the 
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same soul and spirit which did formerly 
inhabit there. That this is possible we 
have several undoubted examples thereof, 
in those whom the propliets, our blesi^ 
Saviour, and his apostles, raised fi^ 
the dead. Even our Saviour himself, 
after he was dead and buried, I'ose again 
and appeared unto his disciples and 
others, to whom he was known; who 
had clear evidence and conviction that he 
was the same person they had seen cx> 
pire on the cross. Well therefore might 
St. Paul say, lohy should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead ? To raise our bo*- 
dies from death is not so great an act, as 
£rst to create them. If God, by the 
word of his power, could make the hea¬ 
vens and the earth of no pre-cxisteiit 
matter, why should wc doubt but that 
the same God by his mighty power can 
also raise to life, those who, though dead, 
do not cease to be ? For although wc 
cannot answer ail the diificultics and ob¬ 
jections which the sceptics, wicked and 
prophane, make against this doctrine; 
nor cati^cxactiy discover how our bodies 
M'ill rise, or the nature of them ; yet this 
ought not to weaken our belief of this 
most important article of our Christian 
faitj|L it is sufficient that an almighty 
bcl^, to whom nothing is impossible, 
hath solemnly promised to raise our 
mortal bodies after death to life again. 
LM^such therefore as despise^ opp<,)se, or 
object to this doctrine, try tli^r ability on 
the common appearances of nature ; let 
them rationally explain things that daily.- 
happen, before they disbelieve a rcsuirec- 
tion, when Omnipotency stands engaged 
to perform it. Do they know how their 
bodies were framed, fashioned and curi¬ 
ously wrought ? Can they gi\e a satis- 
factoiy account of this glorious structure, 
their bodies, and the several parts there¬ 
of ; .Gousistiog of nMembers, blood, heart, 
veins, arteries, and nerves ? Or how the 
body came to be fenced witli bones and 
sinews, ski^and flesh ? When thc^ can 
answer end other difficult ques¬ 
tions, concerning the formation of their 
own body, it will be then time enough to 
solve all the objections and difficu}ti^ 
about the resurrection of it. But if to do 
|his, they must have recourse to the 
Rite power and wisdom of the Firs^ 


Cause, the sole Governor and great So* 
vereign of the world; why should they* 
doubt but that the same power caiT 
quicken and enliven that body when rot* 
ten and returned to dust, which it first 
formed ? Let us therefore not perijlex^ 
ourselves about some difficulties which 
arise concerning this doctrine of the re¬ 
surrection ; for it is no absurdity to sup¬ 
pose an infinite power can efiect such 
things as seem impossible to our finite 
beings; but rather let us bidieve what 
God hath revealed concerning it. 1 pro¬ 
ceed 

To consider the difference which tho 
scripture makes between a glorified body 
and this mortal flcsw Our conceptions 
of a future state arc indued very dark 
and imperfect; all we know of it is 
from the scriptures, which describe it 
either by repivsenting the several evils 
and inconveniences w'c shall be freed 
from; or by comparing tlie glory that 
shall be revealed, with such things as are 
hem most admired ami esteemed. llMcc 
it is called an inheritance, a kin^(int, 
a throne, a crown, a sceptre, a rich treor 
sure, a rtn r of pleasures, a splendid robe^ 
an exceeding eternal weight of glory. 
Nut that thu happiness of another world 
consists in outward joys and picastircs : 
but these things being here most coveted 
and desired, arc made use of to represent 
tlie transcendant blessedness of a future 
state, though of a ditlcrent uaturQ^and in¬ 
finitely surp^sing thu greatest ha}fpincs8 
of this worliif They arc only little com¬ 
parisons to help our weak apprehensions; 
but wc shall never know the glories of 
the uuxt life till wc enjoy tiiuni. For 
tiiough from the descrippoii thu scrip¬ 
ture gives' us of anothur world, we may 
frame a confused idea of it, yet wu'shall 
never have a complete notion thercof till 
wc enter into it. However enough is re¬ 
vealed concerning our future happiness, 
ix> raise our thoughts and affections above 
the fading beauties and flattering glories 
of this wgrld ; to make us sensible how 
mean aird unsatisfying all human plea¬ 
sures are, to excite aqd engage our most' 
earnest endeavours to ntuin it. Frn: the 
scriptures inform us,^hat our bodies at 
the resurrection, will be raised irntnortal 
and incorruptiblef gloriouj^ and spirit 
tual. 

X X 
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At the resurrection our bodies will be 

« ’ iinortaland incorruptible; for ihh cor- 
ptwn must put on incorruption, and 
thin mortal must put on mmortalitii. 
Though the bodies of the damned will be 
raised immortal and incorruptibU-, be¬ 
cause intolerable ]>ajn and misery will be 
their portion for ever; }et these words 
do farther signify to the blessed an exemp¬ 
tion fiom all bodily evils, and whatever 
is ptnai, afllictivc, or uneasy to us. Were 
we at the general resurreetion to receive 
the same frail bodies again, subj*-ct to 
the mii-crics wi* now suft'er, no consider¬ 
ing pcvh 'n would willingly take it again ; 
ho wtoild rail)"! it ^ould rot in the grave, 
than be boiinrt last to all eternity to such 
a cumbersome clod of earth ; for such a 
resurrection is more like a condemnation 
to death again, than a resurrection to 
life. The best we can say of tins earthly 
house of clay, the tomb and sepnlclire of 
our souls, is, that it is a building which 
will soon be dissolved and tumble into 
dust ; that we shall not always be con¬ 
fined to lids doleful prison, but in a little 
time be dclivi red from this bondage of 
corruption, be disengaged from this bur¬ 
den (if (Icsli, and admitted into the frfo- 
rioif.1 liberti/ of' the children of Hod. 
Alas! what frail brittle things are these 
bodii'S of ours ? How sfxm are they dis¬ 
ordered and discomposed ? 'J o what num¬ 
ber of diseases, pains, and infirmities are 
they continually liable? How doth the 
least distemper distiirl) our minds, inter¬ 
rupt our ease and rest, and make lib' a 
burden ? if any part of »mr liody sutlers 
pain, wliat tornu-nl and anguish doth it 
create; or, when our bodies are well 
and in health, yet to what labours ;md 
perfect driulgery must we sulmiilto serve 
their necessities, to provide fur their sub- 
sislenee, and supply iheir wants; to re¬ 
pair their decays, to preserve and keep 
them in health? How aiv we futerd every 
night to enter into the confines of death, 
if not to cease to be tor a lime, yet at 
least to slumber away many hours with¬ 
out any useful and rational thoughts; 
anti this only to keep in repair those ear- 
ca.sps ol clay, and enable them to per¬ 
form the labours and business of the en¬ 
suing tlay ? In short, so long as these 
frail, weak, and dying bodies, subject to 
so many evils and iitconvemcnccs, arc so 


closely united to our souls; we cannot 
possibly expect much ease, rest, or hap-- 
piiu'ss in this life. Our hope and com¬ 
fort tliorcfore is, that in a little time wc 
shall be delivered from this burden of 
flesh; when Ciod shall wipe away all 
tears from our eyes, and there shall be 
no more death, sonow, crying, nor pain ; 
when wc shall hunger nor thirst 110 more; 
neither sec nor feel the light of the sun; 
for the Lamb, the Sou of God shall feed 
us, and lead us unto living fountains of 
water. 

O when shall we arrive to those happy 
regions, where we shall enjoy constant 
and uni uteri iipted pleasure both of body 
and mind, and be never more exposed to 
any of those evils and inconveniences, to 
which we are lialde in this state of pil¬ 
grimage ? whore we shall live the life oi 
angels; and be clothed w ith spiritual 
glorious bodies ; neitlier subject to thtise 
weaknes'-eh and dei'uys, nor want tliat 
tlaily sustenance and continual recruit 
which our present bodies cannot subsist 
wiihout. That pi-rfccl and complete hap¬ 
piness, v.hieli all goo«l men shall enjoy m 
the other world, consists in having a 
mind free from all trouble, and a body 
exempted from all pains and diseases. 
Thus will our mortal bodies be raised 
immortal; they will not only by the 
])o\\er of (lod be always preserved from 
deatli, but th<*ir nature will be totally 
changed and altered, so as not to retain 
the same, principles of mortality and cor¬ 
ruption ; for they cannot, says our Sa¬ 
viour, (lie any more. Our bodies will 
also l)e raised in glory. I'lien shall the 
rightaiu.'f i-hine forf/i as the sun in tht 
kingdom o' /hiir Anther. Our heavenly 
bodies will be like tlie glory and splon- 
dour of tfu* sun. For Christ will fa¬ 
shion our Vile bodies like unto his glori¬ 
ous body ; the splendour of which wc 
may roiiceiv". by the visions of St. Pe¬ 
ter at the transfiguration of our Saviour, 
whose face did shine as the sun, and his 
' raiment was white as jmoa;)|g^Some ima¬ 
gine that the cjtcellency of our heavenly 
bodies will chiefly arise from the hapjji- 
ncss of our souls; whose felicity will-be 
and appear in the brightness of our coun¬ 
tenance, illustrating them with beauty 
and splendour. 

trt die resurrection we sliall 
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rise with spiritual bodies, but not of ji 
spiritual <substance, for that is a contra¬ 
diction ? it being impossible for it to be 
both a spiritual and bodily substance. 
Spiritual is here opposed, not to corpo¬ 
real, but to natural or animal; signify¬ 
ing thereby, the subtilfy and purity of 
our heavenly bodies, "in this state our 
spirits art? forced to serve ami attend on 
our bddics; but in the other world, our 
bodies shall wholly serve our spirits, mi¬ 
nister to, and depend upon them ; a natu¬ 
ral body is fitted for this lower, sensible, 
earthly w'orld ; a spiritual botly is suited 
to a spiritual invisiide slate, to li\e like 
saints and angels in heaven, 'I'his flesh 
is one of the ureatesl and mt>si dani-enitis 
enemies we have; for it continually 
tempts and solicits us to evil; it I’ebels 
against reason, and is ungosernahle; 
fhv lar>.‘ in our iiirmfirrs rinm t/'ie 

lau' in our -mit>r/.i, anti fir/nix u'l into <•///;- 
th'iii/to the laxh of sin / and when the 
spi 7 'it it uif/}n<>, Ihr lltsl; is wruL. We 
are now in a slate of wiirlan', and must 
be always on «iur tyiaiil, eontmually arm¬ 
ing and delisiding oiirsoives a:>;.iiii'-i, th<* 
assaults o! tin tiedi, ni'.>< ell us iIiijk in¬ 
cus motimis. How doth n iniulei us in 
all our religious duth'; r !!o'\ ■■.oi.n are 
OUf minils tired, when < luiii yi d in any 
clivinoor spiritual meditation', ativl iio 
easily divert', d trom su. h noble i \er- 
cises ? Well tiiei' loiv, might Si. I’atil --o 
niuurni'ully compl.iin ; O urrh 'Kd man 
that I am, xl/io ticfix < r mi- jrum I hr 
hodif of fills tU-ulli* ! I M'li death 

will do this; that will give iis a lull and 
final dellveranoe. Wlun «>nee wo an-.!' 
unto life, we shall no inoie h'el fbo'.e 
struggles of the spirit with the llesl\, 
which are now so troublesom«' and un¬ 
easy to us. OiirMesh will l.hi ii erase to 
torment and t(Mi<o our souls witli t ? il in¬ 
clinations, immoden’.te desin s, and un- 
reasouafblo passions; but being spinlual- 
ized, purified, and free from all ran lily 
affections, it will become a lit ami 
proper i||trnment of the soul .in all 
her divine and heavenly employ ments ; it 
will not be weary of singing praises unto 
Almighty God to all eternity; it will 
want no respite or refrc.shincnt, meat or 
diink^ but take an infiuitu delight in do- 
riiig the will of God. In these things 
chiefly consists die difference between 
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this mortal flesh ani. our bodies at tlio 
lesunvction. I sh|fll now make a liny 
inleieiices lending to practice. 

And the best way to prepare our* 
selves for those heavenly spiritual bo* 
tlie.s, which shall be bestowed on ys at 
tlie resurrection, is by' contifiually cienn.s* 
iiig and purifying our souls from all 
tieshly lusts, and by degrees weaning our* 
.si'hes from all earthly and sensual plea¬ 
sures and delights. We must rcliiie our 
atfections, raise luid exalt them in the 
contemplation of things above; wc must 
taks' off our hearts, and leisurely disen¬ 
gage lliein from A\hat is pn-senl and sei> 
sible, in order lV<'<juaitly to think of and 
comer-e with thin * spiritual and invi- 
sible : that so soul and bo«ly' may hero in 
some degree be ao<|uainteil with those ob¬ 
jects, or spiritual delights and pleustires, 
whieli will heival'ter be presenterl to us. 
A soul wholly immersed in this earthly 
body is no way fpialilied for those celes¬ 
tial ami glorious mansions whiih (lod 
hath proMiled for us. An I'arthly sen¬ 
sual luiml is so captivated with lloitily 
pleasures, as to be ineap.iMe <if n lishing 
orentoyii’j ;u<' spiiitual, ihougli 

mfiniteiy greater and moie to be ])re- 
fi rrevl. jtuf ii we suiitlia* ami moriify 
our I ail' ll im'liii.itions, we :ha!l thereby 
lit and ])i( p in ouisilve'i for another 
state. Whiti oui souls i'.re thus ■•piri- 
tualiA'd, 'liey will ■oou giow weary of 
this lle-li, and long for llieir d^'partiire; 
they will be realty anil clad to go in.nee, 
tliar ihev may b'e and abide in a body 
siiiutlile to tlieii Mti'jtial ami sj iiitual ap¬ 
petites, 

rroin lieme al-r. w’O may giv*' -omc 
.'leeuunt of the dilleient dygn-es of tiilure 
gloiy. I'or though ail good men shall 
l:a\e j‘l,,ri''iis bouies. yit tiiey sliall not 
bo all et|uai inglor%. '1 luy shall all 
shine as stars, ami yet as onr sfur ilii/rrs 
/'rum (ijiof/'cr in s^foru ; so alto is the rc- 
sitriicliou of thr (Iciiil. Some will have 
mere bright ami resplendent bodies than 
others. 'J liose w ho have done their J..ord 
eminent and exliaordinarv service, who 
have bravely and courageously suffertd 
lor hn name; or who, by the constant 
oxcrciso of severity-jund mortification, 
have andvod to a greater measure of pu¬ 
rity amt holiness than others, shall shine 
as stars ot tliu first Kis^nitudc. Whe 
X X 2 
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purest and most spiritual bodies will be 
aivcn to the most heavenly and spiritual 
^uls. And this surely is no small en* 
couragoment for us diligently to proceed 
in the ways of virtue and piety; since the 
more we wean ourselves from sensible 
objects and things present, the more glo¬ 
rious and heavenly will our bodies be at 
the resurrection. 

Let these considerations then engage us 
patiently to bear those afflictions, sick¬ 
nesses, and bodily pains, with which we 
are t-xercised in this life. Let us hold out 
a little longer, for the time of our re¬ 
demption draw's near; when our tears 
shall be wiped from our eyes, and we shall 
sigh nor sorrow no more. We are now 
pilgrims and slr'ingers travelling towards 
the heavenly Canaan, and must thcivfore 
expect to struggle with many straits and 
difflciiltics; but when we arrive to our 
Journey's end, tlisxt will make amends for 
all. We shall then be in u quiet safe har¬ 
bour, out of the reach of those storms 
and dangers that here surround us ; we 
shall then be at home in our fatiicr’s 
house, no more exposed to those incon¬ 
veniences we, now' are subject to. And 
let us not forfeit all this happiness only 
for want of a little more patience and con¬ 
stancy ; but let us hold out to the end, 
thatue m.ay receive an abundant rccoro- 
pence for all the trouble and uneasiness 
in this our passage, and be instated in 
rest and peace, perfect and eternal. Let 
these considerations in particular arm 
amd fortify us against the fea'r of death ; 
for death is now conquered and disarmed, 
and caiiiiut hurt us. It indeed separates 
vs from the body for a while, but this 
only in order to our receiving it far more 
pure and glorious. Let us therefore no 
longer profess this ho{>c of the resurrection 
unto life; or else with more courage ex¬ 
pect our own dissolution, and with 
greater patience bear that of our friends 
and relations. Let us nut fear to go down 
in the house of rottenness, to lie in the 
dust; fur when God destroys this house 
of clay, he will raise it again infinitely 
more splendid ami glorious. Let us take 
Ctirc so to live, as tliat we be viorthy to 
obtain the other world, and the resur¬ 
rection from the dead* I,.et us in a 
moral sense, me from the death of sin 
t^the life of righteousness, and then 


the second death will have no power ooef 
Its* Since therefore wc have this conif> * 
fortablc hope of a glorious resurrection 
unto life eternal; let us pnrify ourselves 
from all flthiness of fesk and spirit ; 
Jet us hold fast our profession, and sted- 
fastly adhere to our duty, whatever wo 
suffer here; knowing we shall reap if 
we faint not. Let us be stodfast, un- 
raoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour will not be in vain in the 
Lord. 

SERMON CXII. 

By Patrick Delany, D.D. 

Dean of Down. 

ON THE RELATIVE DUTIES. 

On the DutieH of the Married State. 

Ephes. V, 

Jfevcrtheivss, let every one of you in particular, 
so love bis wife even as himself; and the wife 
see that she reverence her husband. 

The apostle's principal design, in this 
epistle to the Ephesians, is, to deter 
these new converts from all those corrup¬ 
tions that reigned in the h«‘athen world, 
and exhort them to that jiurity of life 
and manners, enjoined by the gospel: 
that they should put of, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts ; and be renewed in the spirit if 
their mind, putting on the new man, 
which after God U created in righteous¬ 
ness and true holiness. 

Many of the deities worshipped by the 
heathen work!, were the greatest mon¬ 
sters of iniquity and uncleanness that ever 
were beaid of. And theretbiep it is: no 
wonder if there worshippers thought there 
was no evil in those actions, which were 
authorized by the example oLtflicir gods. 
Nay, on tlie cuittiury, tbrasnlmch os all 
religion directs us to the imkatiun of 
wc adore, hence it Came to pass, that 
the most fiagitious and monstrous impuri¬ 
ties were not only practised, hut en** 
joined, enjoined as necessary rites of 
adoration^ and. actually portutQicd 19, 
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^ ihcir very temples. And as this was the 
'practice in many other places, it was re¬ 
markably su tU Ephesus, (whither this 
t'pisrlc is directed,) ns wc arc assured by 
Strabo and Athenxus. And therefore 
the apostle's design, in this epistle, is to 
reclaim: his converts of that city from 
those abominations to which they were 
before devoted. 

And in order to do this, he gives them 
to understand, that tlic God they were 
now taught to worship, was a Being of 
infinite perfection and purity; and there¬ 
fore, to make their adoration acceptable 
to him, they must put off their former 
pollution, and imitate his purity : they 
t»ust put off the old man, u'hich is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts ; and put 
on the new man, which after Clod is 
created in rightiousness and true holi¬ 
ness. 

Kor, however the guilt of their foi mer 
corrttptiijfns might be allcviatotl from the 
ignorance in \\iiich th(‘y were then iii- 
%'olve*l, yet were th<‘y now, from tlie ad¬ 
vantage of bi'tter information and instrnc- 
tion, altogether without excuse, if they 
cominitteil the same enormities. For, 
sailh he. Ye were sometimes darkness, 
now are ye light: but fornication 
and ail uncleanness, let it not be once 
named among you, as bccometh saints. 
For this ye know, that no whoremonger, 
or unclean person, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 

And soon after this, tlic apostle sub¬ 
joins the duty of husbands and wives ; 
the duty of submission and ri'spect in the 
one, end of io\e and tenderness in the 
other: modestly implying, that a reli¬ 
gious regard to the matrimonial contract 
was the mosi natural and rational iiietliod 
of avoiding those sensual corruptions, 
into which the heathen world was sunk. 
And when hehath shewn, that the original 
union of jpne man with one woman was 
an cmbitmi of the mystical union of 
C'farist and his church, he adds. Never¬ 
theless, IM everyone of you in particular, 
&c. is, but wlwerer this mystery 

may 1)e, howevet setting aside the mys¬ 
tery, let every me of you in particular, 
so love his wife even as himself; and the 
wife' see that she reverence her husband. 

Having thus explained the occasion 
and Uttctit of these words, 1 now pro¬ 


ceed, from them to lay down to you the 
duties of the marri^ state. 

, 1 shall begin with tlic husband's du^ 
to his wife. And this, may be reduced to 
those three heads; love, fidelity, and 
support. 

First, Husbands arc to ^vetheir wives. 
And this they arc engaged to do, from all 
the natural and moral motives that can 
influence a rational creatnre- 

And, first, it is observed, that an 
equality is necessary to the establishment 
of an entire aflectiun and friendship hi 
life. For this reason, tyrants and slaves 
are no more to be tied together in the 
bands of low.*, than an ass and ancle- 
phante can be harnessed under one yoke. 
Equality is necessary to union; and 
therefore love is observed, either to find 
all persons equal, or to make them so. 
This the great Author of our nature well 
knew, and therefore he created the first 
pair perfectly equal ; and, to express 
this equality, as divines observe, ho 
formed Eve from Adam's side; the 
woman was taken from that part, rather 
tliaii from any other, either higher or 
lower, to signify, that she is neither her 
husband's mistress, nor yet bis slavo: 
that as she is not to insult, su she is not 
to be insulted ; but to be treated upon a 
foot of natural eijuality, with aflectioii 
and ivgard. 

Again, Union is necessary to love; 
to liave tlic same desires and aversions.. 
J'ur this reason God Almighty‘made the 
first pair of one flesh. And Adam said, 
this is now bone of my bones, and flesh 
of viy flesh ; she shall be called uotnati, 
because she was taken out of man. 

And this natural union of the first pair 
was but an emblom of that moral and 
ruysticul union, that w as- to be establisbfid 
between all succeeding pairs, riiat .sliould 
be joined .together in the holy state of 
matrimony u> the end of the world. 

And hence it is, that when Adam iiwi 
dtx.'lared his seJisc of this union that joined 
him to Eve, he ailds, as from himself, 
(yet must evidently by divine appoint¬ 
ment,) therfforc shall a man leave hie 
father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his •iii/'e; and they two shall be oM 
flesh : signifying, that die bonds of mar¬ 
riage should I'ruin that moment I . , 
powerful than the bouds ashan^tui 
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and corrupt course, read Solomon's re¬ 
flections, read the observalions of the 
wisest of mankiiid,upon tlic dunj'or of such 
a conduct, and the sure ruin that awaits 
it, in the 6th and 7th chapters of liis Pi-o- 
verbs. 

I'o keep yotf from the evil v:oman,from 
ike fatter}/ of the tongfte of a strange 
•woman, lust not after her beauty in thine 
, heart, neither let her take thee with her 
eye-lid. Can a man take Jire in his bo¬ 
som, and his clothes tiol be burnt f Con 
one go upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
burnt! So he that gocth in to his neigh¬ 
bour's wife, whosoever toucheth her, shall 
not he innocent. And surely it is full as 
certain, that he that gueth in to a polluted 
prostitute, whosoever touchetli her, shall 
neither be innocent nor unhurt; but doth 
in truth take fire into his bosom, almost 
in a literal sense. 

Again, saitii the wise man, IVhoso com- 
mitteth adultery with a woman, lacketk 
understanding. lie that doth it, destroy- 
eth his own soul, A wound and disho¬ 
nour shall he get, and his reproach shall 
not be wiped away. Nor is eitlicr the 
wound or the reproach less certain in the 
commerce of a mercenary harlot, llic 
arts with which tlicsc wily creatures lie 
in wait to deceive and to destroy the 
thoughtless unwary part of mankind, lu-^ 
most admirably set forth in the 7th cha{>^‘ 
ter of the Proverbs; where, after the wise 
man hath describi'd the lewd woman’s 
shameless allurements at large, he then 
adds tlie sure ruin of the simple one that 
was caught by them. IP'ith her much fair 
speech she caused him to yield ; with the 
flattering “of her lips she forced him ; he 
gocth after her struitway, as an ox to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction 
^ the. stocks; tilt a dart strike through 
his liver; as a bird hasteth to the snare, 
end knoweth not, that it is for his life. 
Hearken tinto me now therefore, 0 ye chil¬ 
dren, and attend to the words of my mouth. 
JLet not thine heart decline to her ways, go 
not astray in her paths. For she hath 
cast doxen many wounded; yea many 
strong men have been stain by her. Her 
house is the way to hell, going down to 
the chambers of death. 

And altiumgh vicious liberties are com¬ 
monly regardi'd as less criminal on the 
eidgof the man, yet in reality, aud in the 


sight of God, it is not.so ; because the ob¬ 
ligation to fidelity is equal, is exactly the 
same, on both sides. And therefore the 
same, apostle that tells us (I Cor. vii.) 
thsit the wife hath not power over her own 
body, but the husband ; tells us also, in 
the same place, that the husband likexAse 
hath not power over his own body, but the 
wife. 

It is true the reputation of families is 
more concornod in die chastity of the 
wife; but, on the other hand, the interest 
and well-being Of families is, lor the inosr 
part, more concerned in the chastity of 
the husband ; because he hath it more in 
his power (generally speaking) to destroy 
' the fortune of the family by vicious ex¬ 
travagance in this point than the woman 
hath; wd actually does so, in twenty 
instances to one. And thewfore, how¬ 
ever men may be indulged in corruptions 
of this kirld, from the liberties of a looser 
education, and from the worst title in the 
world, the privilege of a long practice in 
.sin; perhaps too from the partiality of 
human laws ; yet art* they, both from the 
law of nature and the law of God, under 
equal ties of fidelity with the wife, and 
tinder equal guilt from the violation of it. 
And this we know, that no whoremonger, 
or unclean person, hath, any inheritance in 
the kitigdumi (f C^st, and of God. And 
fluTofore, let no nmi deceive you with 
vain words ; for, Itecausc of these things, 
Cometh the wrath of God upon the chil¬ 
dren of disobedience. 

The last duty of the husband is to 
support and maintain his wife; and 
this ariseth from the coasideration of 
their being one flesh. Therefore the apos¬ 
tle tells us, that men ought so to loece their 
wives as their oxen bodies : he that loveth 
his wife, loveth himself. For no mart 
ever yet (saith he) hated his own fesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the Church. 

From hence it appears, that the. same 
obligations that are upon you, for yqur 
own support and nourishment, engage you 
also to tlic support and nourishment of 
your wives. And this is accountod. 
more direct and immediate duty of ^ 
husband, because tlic administration iftid 
inanagoment of the fortune is (generally 
«pcakiiig) in his hands; that being, by the 
divine appoiqtmen^ his province; as bo- 
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ing better fitted by nature for the fa¬ 
tigues and hurry of life; and fur the 
most part endowed with a greater 
atrcixgth both of body and mind, to en¬ 
able him to make a proper provision for 
his family. 1 say for the most part, be¬ 
cause tlim; are many particular instances 
where tills care rests chiefly upon the 
wife, when she is found blessed by Al¬ 
mighty God with better talents for those 
purposes. But, generally spt'aking, the 
. business of the woman is the can* of her 
house and family, to relieve the man 
from the fatigue of domestic concerns; 
and to be in this respect a help-meet for 
him; and to see that what he provides 
is prudently managed, and carefully pioe 
served. 

And thus I have gone through the se¬ 
veral dude's which the husband owes to 
the wife, viz. love, fidelity, and sup¬ 
port. ^ 

S E R M O N CXIlI. 

By P.A TRICK Dklany, D.l). 

The same subject continued. 

Kfhes. V. 33, 

JJcvcrlboless, let everyTBffe of you inpnrticiilar,'' 
so love kis wife even as hini.wlfj anti the wife 
ECe that she reverence her husband. 

I pROCEEn now to the duties of thewife; 
and these are, lo\o, fidelity, and obedi¬ 
ence. 

First, She is to love her husband ; and 
that upon the same principles, and for 
the very same reasons, that he is to love 
her. 

First, Because tliey arc one fiesh; for 
this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, ami shall cleave unto his xeife; 
and thei/ two shall he one flesh. And in 
truth they are joinerl together upon terms 
of as entire and thorough a communion, 
as if they were one soul, and one botly : 
and secondly, because their interests are 
.in all respects perfectly the same, which 
is the truest foundation of friendship. 
The husband's happiness naturally tends 
to make the wife happy at the same 
time; and his misery, to make her miseiw 
■able; his riches make her rich; and his 
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poverty makes h t poor. It fs always 
their interest tO wish and avoid, to desire 
and to detest, the same things; and surely 
to have the very same interest, the same de¬ 
sires and aversions, to be happy in each 
other's happiness, and miserable in each 
other’s misery, are the stjl^ngcst engage¬ 
ments, and the sure's! foundations of en¬ 
tire friendship, and perfect affection, that 
can possibly be imagined. v 

Secondly, She is to be faithful to him ; 
and as the reasons of fidelity are the same 
both in the husband and the wife, the 
crime of infidelity is more shameful and 
scandalous in the woman ; because it is 
committed against the rules of a more 
reserved and virtuous cduration, and 
against tho natural decency and modesty 
of the sex; and, at the same time, is of 
far worse consequence to the honour of 
families, because it brings a lasting stain 
of infamy along with it: and, what is 
worse than all this, it often robs the right 
heir of liis inheritance, and substitutes a 
spurious offspring into his place; an in¬ 
jury that is the more to be dreaded anti 
uvoitU'd, because, when once it iscommit- 
Ksl, it is impossible to be repaired. 

'I'lius much, however, m-ay be said in 
Imnonr of that sex, that this crime is 
less frequent among them; and rarely 
committed till the husband’s infidelity, 
or ill conduct, hath first provoked to it. 
And this is the true reason why the infi¬ 
delity of thewife leflects so much scandal 
and dishonour upon the husband, because 
(generally speaking) his own vic<*s and 
ill conduct have brought the evil u{)Oii 
him. And tliereforc the only true way 
of securing your own reputmioii in this 
point, as well as your wife’s virtue, and 
the honour of your family, is to behave 
yourself with so much fidelity and tender¬ 
ness towanls her, as may entirely engage 
her affections, as well as her conscience, 
to you and you only. 

• And indeed, let any man reflect seri¬ 
ously upon the treatment the generality 
of wives meet with from their husbands, 
and then think impartially, whether 'they 
have not too much rcason to be provoked 
at their rudeness and neglect. Before mar¬ 
riage they arc adored and pre ferred before 
all the world; but soon, very soon after, 
they arc slighted and disregarded, as if 
they were vinwurUiy of conunon esteem; 
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and they arc slighted for the very same 
reasons for which they should be respect¬ 
fully and tenderly treated. I'hey observe, 
at the same time, that their husbands 
can still treat other women with' rcsptxt 
and conipluisance; and that other men 
still continue to use them witii respect 
and complaisance, and none but the hus¬ 
band slights nn<l despises them; as if 
marriage, which is the strong<'st engage¬ 
ment U) tindemess and afleriion, were hut 
a privilege for contempt and riuleness. 
Tills is in truth provoking ; and 1 arn sa- 
listied, the generality oftliose women who 
have been so unhappy and so wicked as 
to violate the marriagr* vow, have been 
provokivl to it by the rudeness and neglect 
of their husbands, or urged to it in re¬ 
venge of their prior faist-liood. 

It is not indeed to be imagined, that 
men should treat their wives w'ith the same 
reserve and formal complaisance after 
marriage; that the freedom and ease of 
fiiendshij) forbids: but why friendship 
and freeilom should be a reason for ill 
treatment, I must own I cannot conceivi*. 

I am sure they should be reasons of a very 
dillerent conduct; and I boli«-vc there is 
not a fighter nilc in life, or of more Im¬ 
portance for the preservation of friendship, 
than this, never to let familiarity exclude 
respect. 

But, after all wives that are so unhappy ‘ 
as to be too much jM'ovokrd by the ill- 
treutment of their huvbands, should al¬ 
ways remember, that their husbands’guilt 
rioth not justify theirs; and much less 
will neglect or rudeness in the husband 
justify infidelity in the wife. There arc 
arts of deebney and good behaviour 
which have inexpressible charms; and if 
a. woman can but have constancy enough 
to practise these, and to continue in well¬ 
doing, they arc almost irresistible; and 
it is scarcely possible to imagine any hus¬ 
band so bi'utal as not to be at last reclaim¬ 
ed by them. And women would be more 
solicitous to reclaim their liusbiuids in 
this manner, by a course of good beha¬ 
viour, if they considered that in so doing 
they consulted their own real interest, 
and the interest of their children j and 
greatly recommeiKled themselves and 
their concerns to the favour and protec¬ 
tion of Almighty God ; and at the same 
time saved a soul alive. Whereas the 


contrary behaviour can tend to nothing 
but the utter ruin of their children, and 
their own mutual destruction, both of body 
and .soul. 

The next duty a wife owes her husband 
is assistance ; that is, aid, comfort, relief, 
and support, in all the an.xieties and exi- 
gciici^ of life. And hence it was, that 
whenflRdam was created, God Almighty 
declared it not good for him to be alone ; 
and llierefc'c h«’ adds, 1 icill make kirn a 
ht !p meet for him. And therefore such 
wives as think it beneath tliem to trouble 
thcimsclvcs about low doimsstic concerns, 
tiiat arc above the care of their husbands 
and family, wiiuld do well to consider 
how they answer the en<l of their crea¬ 
tion. Surely tlx-y cannot imagine they 
wore made for no higher or nobler ends 
than to dress, or visit, or to be esUcmctI, 
like a statue or picture, for a fine shape, 
or a fair outside. Arc these purpose's 
worthy of infinllo wisdom and goodness ? 
No; (Jod Almighty intended tliom not 
only for the support of society, but for 
consolation, friend.ship, and assistance ; 
to bo partakers of the husband’s joy.s and 
Caros ; to lighten the labours of liti', and 
increase all its enjoyments, by sharing in 
them. For, as cares are lessened by be¬ 
ing divided, joys are iiicn-iused by being 
;j£ommunicatc<i. v\iSll ihereibrc what can 
1f)e more desirable in life, than to have a 
prudent, a faithful, and an atfectionato 
iViond, who is perfectly in our interest, to 
alleviate all the evils, and increase all the 
happincssi's that befai ns? And to this 
purpose, God Almighty hath endowed 
the other sox, not only with more native 
tenderness, but likewise with a certain vi¬ 
vacity and gaiety of heart that bears up 
against inisforlunos; or, at least, is not 
so long cast down under them, us men 
usually arc, 'i heir spirits arc more 
light and volatile, and their imagination 
more sprightly; and this prompts them 
to think and speak a thousand ap'eeable 
things, which would never enter into the 
heavy heart of an anxious and thoiiglit- 
ful husband ; and by that means inspires 
a chei'rfulness which is not iiiatiiial to 
him, and is a wonderful relief to the 
toils of life. And, without question, 
this is one; great reason, why God Al¬ 
mighty hath endowed the otlier sex with 
a greater ejuickacssand readiness of sjicoch 
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upon common occurrences, tliat the* hus¬ 
band, upon liis return into his lujuse from 
the cares uiid labours of the day, iniglit 
he entertained with cliecrfiil accounts (d' 
his family allairs, and with agreeable in¬ 
quiries into his own conduct; not with¬ 
out pleasing and proper relU'ctions upon 
both. And therefore that disposition to 
discourse, MInch melancholy and i4pu.se 
husbands are wont to censure as trouble¬ 
some and impertinent in their wives, is, 
in truth, an instinct most wisely and gra¬ 
ciously appointed of Almighty Ond, h>r 
the relief and joy of the conjugal state; 
and life would (in endless instanco.s) be 
an insupportable load without it. 

What theivton* women are coneeun d 
to do upon this account, is this ; not to 
.speak l«*ss than they are naturally iiicliiu'd 
to do, but to endeavour to speak belter 
than the generality of iliem aie taught, 
or wont to do. It is not tli?ir biisinoss 
to check the instinct that (iod Almighty 
4iath endowed tln-ni with, Imt to direct 
it, and nude it answer its true end, tin* 
relief and delight of their husband and 
their hou.sehold ; whereas, when it is di¬ 
verted from its riglit end, an<l<legeneratf.s 
cither into impe.rtineni garrulity, or into 
brawling and abuse, it forms muc or other 
of the most hateful and iinlK'coniing cha¬ 
racters in life. An<I*i^therefoiv S^oloinou 
rightly observes (I’rov. .\\i.) that it i.s 
better to dvreU in a corner of the hotit>e- 
tojj, than ’with a braxi'fnig xconian in a 
icide hoit.\e. 'I’hatis, it is bettor to bo con- 
lined to one s|)ot on the top of a house, 
e^postH^ to all the injuries of the weather, 
than enjoying all tin; aihantages <rf shade 
and shelter, to be e.xposed to tlu' assaults 
of a l)oisterous tongue. And again, if is 
better to diveti in the iiilttcrncss, s.utli he, 
than icith a contentious amian<^ri/u-oin(iii; 
that i.s, It is better to bo banislied the so- 
cioty of mankind tium be cuntined to sucii 
bf>ciety as tJmt. 

Is’ow there are two things required of 
women, in order to make their conversa¬ 
tion agreeable; tbe lirst is, the ornament 
of a inf:ck spirit, without which no other 
ornamonr, will become them. And this, 
the apo.sllc assures us, is in the sijfht of 
(iod of hi^h price: nor is it les.s so in 
the 0 } es of men. The next is, that they 
endeavour to furnish their minds w ith a 
store of useful observations, for the con¬ 


duct of life, from competent knowledge 
of the manners and history of the world, 
a thorough acquaintance with the holy 
scriptures, a particular and exact study 
of their bt^bands’ inclinations ond intcre.st, 
and a careful inquiry into the economy 
and good government of thpir family ; and 
this, joined to u fund of virtue and goovl 
humour, will rightly direct their natural 
instinct, and make tliei/ conversation 
(•(lually agreeable and useful; will give 
tlifin new and lovelier charms, when,those, 
of youtli anti beaut van- long since wasted 
and deca\i‘(l. 

And liciv I cannot but rotlect with 
concern, ujion lie nnhapjiy methods 
which have obtained in the world in re¬ 
lation M the etlucalion of women. One 
of the lirst tilings that takes possi'shion of 
their minds, i.s, llie hopes of a husband; 
but how to become a lailhful friend, and 
an aiireealile amiable companion in the. 
man led st.iU', aie lessons rarely taught, 
atiil inoit larely learnt. SupiTlicial and 
shi wy aeeoinplisliineiils are nuked incul- 
carcil with siilhcienr eart'; but l.ow to 
acijuiiv .solid worth and useful knowfedge. 
makis, lor the most part, hut a small part 
oi parental solicitude, lly this means a 
woman bi-coines every thing to a hus- 
b.ind, but what she should b<'; asocial 
friend and an useful assj.stunt. forget¬ 
ting that the interest of all men inake.s 
that one essential part of the character of 
a good wife, laid down by .Solomon, 
(I’rov. .wxi. Cti.) that she upvnelh her 
mouth xeith xcistlom, and in her longue is 
the luxe of fiindni '•.i. 'i hat is, as sJic Jialh 
ac(|uin’d lialiit.s of prudence and discre¬ 
tion fnmi study and obsi'rvation, .so she 
liath mad*' it a ti.xed ruh* to hei*self, not to 
be impiTiou.s or presuming upon her 
kiiowleilge; but lalber to make it a rea¬ 
son of constant cheerfulness and good lui- 
inoiir, together with a ready, a rational, 
and an sillectionatc assistance in every ex¬ 
igency and oil every occa-xion; in her 
tongue is the la%o of kiiuiness. And surely 
wisdi'in, so .seasoned and sweetened, is 
amiable and delightful bey-ond ex}>rcssion. 
And therefore this character is crowned 
by Solomon with that noble encomium, 
inanp daughters have done virtuously but 
thou eice/kst them all. TJiat is, many 
other women maybe as virtuous; but 
ru'tu’j thas rccuniiucudcd, virtue that u> 
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adorned with all the graces of prudenre 
and good-humour, is virtue in its highest 
and loveliest perfection; thou exccHest 
them all. And again, Favour is deceitful^ 
and beauty is tain, but a teomaifihat feai^ 
etk the Lord, she shall he praised. 'I’lmt 
is, the regard that ariseth from colour 
and complexion is transient and unstemly; 
beauty is deceitful; a fair face may co¬ 
ver a deformed mind, and is at ^'st a 
short and uncertain recommendation ; but 
piety and virtue arc sure and lasting per¬ 
fections, wliicli will always entitle the wo¬ 
man that is blessed with them to eternal 
veneration and esteem. 

lint fiirth(;r, a good wife is, in many 
instances to do yet more tlian tliis; she 
Is not only to relieve her husband under 
his houseliold cares, by the goodness of 
her humour, and sprightlines:, of her con¬ 
versation; but she is likewise to light. n 
those cares, by dividing them with huh, 
and bearing her part in the burden. And 
therefore the least that is to be expected 
from a wife, is, that wliilst the husband 
is busied abroad, or in afl'airs that cull 
off his attention from the care of his fa¬ 
mily, that care he supplied by her; and 
tliis constitutes the true char.icter of 
a good wife; at least tiiat part of it which 
is of principal iind most uniwrsul use in 
life. 5 

The care and good economy of a fa¬ 
mily is a business of a very distinct na¬ 
ture from that of making a provision for 
the support of it; the care of providing 
for a family, for the most part, resleth 
upon the husband ; because that is \ bu¬ 
siness of mort' labour and fatigue than 
women are ordinarily able to undergo; 
but then the administiation of what is so 
provid<‘d, is the wiunan's pro\inc»>; thus 
IS the labour of life divided; and if either 
fail in their proper business, the affairs of 
the family arc in a ruinous way. And 
ii|>on this is foiiniled tbsit known observ¬ 
ation, That a man must ask his wife whe¬ 
ther he shall be rich ; forasmuch jis fi-w 
men arc able to take sufficient care both 
abroad and at home; and foreign cafe 
will be of small use, if the domestic be 
neglected. And therefore it is, that So¬ 
lomon, in the character of a good wife, 
(Prov. xxxi. 11.) tells us, that the heart 
t>f her husband shall safely trust in her, so 
4hat he shall have no need of spoil. That 


is, she will manage his household affaire 
with so much prudence and fidelity, that 
her husband shall need no indirect methods 
of fraud or oppression to support her 
luxury and extravagance. Again, he 
tells us, (v. 27.) that she looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not 
thej^ad of idleness. Indeed he adds ma- 
ny'OTcr circumstances of great industry; 
such as her rising up by night, and plying 
the spindle and distaff, and providing 
clothes for her husband and family; but 
these being circumstances of industry pe¬ 
culiar to acotintry life, and better adapt¬ 
ed to the simpler ages of the world, when 
trades were not sufficiently settled and dis¬ 
tributed into their distinct classes, I think 
them not necessary to be insisted on in 
this place. 

Now, as the cave of the house and fa¬ 
mily is the immediate and direct duty of 
the wife, it is evident this duty cannot be 
discharged, if she be addictett to rambling 
and going abroad, and do not delight to*" 
dwell with her family; and, indeed, a 
dispositidn to running abroad, and ne¬ 
glecting the cure of her household, is an 
argument of a light and vain mind; and is 
ina<le by Solomon, a mark of the most in¬ 
famous _ character amotig women ; for, 
when he describes a vicious woman, in 
the tire and habit of an harlot, he tells us, 
she is loud and stubborn, her feet abide 
not in her house. And therefore all 
woinen that would be deemed modest 
and virtuous, should avoid this charac¬ 
ter of neglecting tiieir husb&nds and 
their homes, as a piece of ill conduct, 
that will lead them into many others; 
and such as seldom end but in infamy ^d 
ruin. 

Solomon hath observed, that the ant is 
a fine emblem and example of industry; 
and the observations of modern natura¬ 
lists have made this emblem yet mon* 
instructive to u.<- in the distribution of 
the conjugal care. ‘ The male ants, they 
tell us, arc at a cotain age furnished 
with wings, to faeditate their ^quisi- 
tioii of food: whereas this advantage 
is denied the females, inasmuch us that 
province is the distribution of what is 
acquired. ' ' 

Another principal and very iraport^t 
branch of the wife's duty, is the educa¬ 
tion and care of her children. For the 
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bustniess of the fathet being for the most 
part without doors, and the man being 
from e<^ucation and use less fitted for tlte 
lower cares that are due to children; 
having also less leisure to employ that 
way; having less gaiety to cheer and cn> 
liven their humours, and less natural ten* 
demess to relieve all their little wante and 
afilictions; having, from nature, a 4pog~ 
cr propenuon to sulienness and silence; 
and being upon that account less fitted 
to gratify the eager curiosity of children, 
in their endless enquiries after every 
thing that is new or unknown to them; 
for these reasons, and upon all these ac¬ 
counts, the early education of children 
rests almost entirely upon the wife; and 
she is in truth, by nature, much better 
fitted for it. 

And, in order to qualify her for so 
great a trust, upon which the well being 
uf every family, and consequently of tlie 
whole world, dotlt so gi'catly depend, it 
is reejuisite that her mind be rightly 
formed, by a' thorough acquaintance 
with the scriptures, and some few useful 
books of devotion, to humility and 
meekness; to temperance and diligence; 
to humanity and charity; and, in one 
wcu'd, to all the virtues of a social and a 
Christian life. And besides all this, it is 
necessary that she be furnished with a 
competent knowledge in the employ¬ 
ments and accomplishments proper to 
each condition and age in life, that so 
she may be capable of directing lier chil¬ 
dren how to employ their time agree¬ 
ably and usefully, and conduct them gra¬ 
dually to virtue and goodness,by lier 
practice, us well as her precepts. And 
al&Duglr the mother’s principal business 
be the education and care of iier daugh¬ 
ter^ yet her sons also claim their part 
of instruction and improvement at her 
hands; forasmuch as they remain sonic 
years entirely under her tuition; and the 
goodness of their mind and manners de¬ 
pends mainly upon the first impressiuiis 
they receive; upon' the first funnatioii 
of th^m to knowledge, and virtue, and 
pieiy. 

And however mothers may m these 
be thought unequal to such a task, 
they were, not anciently so esteemed of, 
bvt were remarkably successful in the 
jidu68tion Qf torn of tho greatest mm of 


antiquity. Thus ‘t is well known, that 
Conielia the mother of Uic Gracchi, and 
Aurelia the mother of Caesar, had a prin¬ 
cipal hand in forming those men, who 
were the glory of tlicir age; and we have 
yet left an excellent lecture to king Le» 
muel, (with good reason believed to be 
Solomon,) whicii his mother taught him. 

Indeed the case is now in a gc^ mea¬ 
sure altered, from the present course of 
exlucaiion, which (as it respects the bet¬ 
ter sort) depends mainly upon a know¬ 
ledge and a mastery in the learned lan¬ 
guages, which women do not ordinarily 
attain to ; but then, on the other hand, it 
ought to be remembered, that virtue and 
good sense are to be learnt in every Ian* 
guage. And forasmuch as morality and 
religion arc now much better imdci'stood 
than they were in the heathen world, tha 
instruction of children, in all the impor¬ 
tant duties of life, is now a work of much 
less difficulty than it anciently was. 

And that mothers may be the better 
enabled to go through with this great 
task of education, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, as 1 before observed, that they be 
perfectly well acquainted with the holy 
scriptures, so as to be able to apply ail 
the piecepts of them to all the duties ia 
life; to every purpose, and every oc¬ 
casion that shall offer; and also to .bo 
well versed in the most useful and ap¬ 
proved treatises that have been published 
upon the subject of education; such us 
those of Mr. Locke and the Archbishop 
of Cambray. And this is the true way 
for all mothers to entitle themselves to 
tliat real veneration and sincere esteem 
from their children, and from their hus¬ 
bands, which completes the glorious cha¬ 
racter of Solomon’s virtuous w'ifc so 
often mentioned, Jhr children rise up, 
and call her blessed ; her husband hlso, 
and he praiseth her. 

And thus having gone through the se¬ 
veral branches of that assistance the wife 
owes to her husliaud, in order to make 
her an useful and agreeable help-mcct 
for him, I now proceed to the last instance 
of duty she owes her liusband, to wit, 
obedience. 

Man and woman w'crc at first created 
perfectly equal. For although there are 
some passages in St. Paul’s epistles which 
imply 9 k superior dignity in the maq, yet 
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are therr none that infer a superior autho¬ 
rity, or right of tlorninion, on his part, 
before the fall. And indeed, when Adam 
and Eve were yel in their innoronre; 
when their understandings were clear, 
and their wills upright; when their inte¬ 
rest and inclinations were in all respects 
the same; and pride nnd vanity had in* 
troduced no competition ot superiority 
between them; then' was not tiu- least 
need of giving either Of them p<<wcr and 
authority oser the other: because the 
greatest pleasure either of them c<iuld be 
capable of, in that condition, was to do 
evciyr thing that they knew would lx* 
most acceptable to the other; and con¬ 
sequently there was no nceil <»f power or 
command, or force, to oblige j;ither of 
them to do what either of them (lesire<l. 
But when the woman sinned, through a 
rain desire of knowledge, and possibly 
from a vain hope of being supe rior to ji«-r 
husband, in the only point that gaxeiinii 
pre-eminence over her, it pleasid Ciod to 
punish that vanity in a tlisappcdiitnu lU 
of the very end it aimed at; and to make 
that* very desire of pre-eminence a reason 
ot* subjectii/n; decreeing, that from 
thenceforward her desires should be n- 
ferred to the will and plca«ure of her 
husband, either to reject or comply wilh 
them, as he thought lit. As you may 
rea<l, (Gen. iii. lO'.) /tml i/iif tlc/^lrc shall 
be to thy kusOandy nnd he shall rule ovi r 
thcr. 

And indeed the same desiie of prc-eii.i- 
nence, is, for the m<»st part, tlie cause of 
thdr sul>jection to this day. 'I’lieie are 
few women ol toler.ible discretion, (hat 
might not entirely preside in their fami¬ 
lies, or at least be perfectly at ease, un¬ 
der the govcrnirient of tlv'ir hiisbaiuJs, if 
they did not tiH) appaiently affect to iiile. 
And this, as it is exceedingly iinprudenl, 
and tlie occasion of almost all the dis¬ 
quiets that diEtv:u L the married stale, so 
is it, in truth, immoral and irreligious - 
since they »,re expressly cominandeil in 
the scriptures to submit and be obedient 
to their husbands; as vou may ri-ad, 
(Kph. V. 22 , Sac.) U iTcs submit yvur- 
stlfcs unto your oicu husbands as unto the 
Lord; for the husband is the head of 
the viffy enn as Christ is the head of 
the church ; and he is the saviour of the 
body. That is, at Christ and the church 


make one mystic-il body, of which Chris-t 
is the head ; so man and wife make one 
body, of which the man is the, head; mid 
as Christ is the. Saviour of the church, so 
likewise is the husband given to the 
wife, to be a saviour to her ; to maintain, 
and protect, and defend her, and by his 
his superior prudence to proviil for her 
well’bi'ing; and to conduct her m every 
instfincc of discretion and duty. Hut 
llien, as the head hath no interest of its 
own, distinct from the rest of the body, 
nor any advantage over the other parts 
tmle.«;s the care, of diri'Cting and provid¬ 
ing for them be ileeined an advantage; 
sf) hath tin; husband no true interest sc- 
jiaraic from tlie wife, nor any advantage 
from liis superiority, but the care and 
li-ouble that attends it. An<l therefore 
neither hatli he any reason to pride him¬ 
self upon his power, nor she to repine for 
iu r sill jecrion : since a condition of siib- 
jei fion to a wise and good government, is, 
liey)inl all question, the h:ip[)i(’st condi¬ 
tion ID life; .Mid a lawless licentiousness 
would but put ns into the povvor oi every 
pa-sion and i-very folly, to hurry or se- 
ilucc ns to dt'striK’tion. And 1 must in¬ 
sist u[)()n it, that it is in the power of 
most women, by prudence, gentleness, 
and sweetness of temper, to make the 
authority of their husbands a source of 
ease and happiness to both. 

rroni hence it follow-i. that, .ns the 
aiuhoiity of the husband is a rational au* 
tliority, devolved upon him by God, for 
the dneetion, and preservation, and well¬ 
being ol ilm wife; it should never be ex¬ 
ercised but with that view, and that in an 
hnmuiie and rational manner; conse- 
(jiiently, blind lyrnnny.,wd brdtal force 
sliould be banished the ^iety of reason¬ 
able ciealurcs, ami is contradictory to 
ilic very natiiie and eiiil of the marriage 
union. So ought men to love their 
7iiveSy saitli St. Paul, (ICph. v.) as their 
own bodies, lie that loVrfh his ViifCf 
luvetli himself: for no man ever yet 
haled his own fesh, but nounsheih and 
cherishetk it, even as the Lord the 
church. Dominion was given to man, 
not for oppression and abuse, but for 
preservation and protection ; on account 
of his superior wisdom and prudence. 
Let these then be the reasons and mea¬ 
sures of bis rule; otherwise he defctds 
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the <<Dds^of his dominion, and ut the 
same time dej^radi's liimsclf from the dig¬ 
nity of his nature, and declares himself 
unworthy of the prerogative he is pos¬ 
sessed of. And therefore St. Peter (1 
Kpli. iii.) directs the husband, to dwell 
ivith the rdf'e according to knowledge, 
giving honour to the wife, o* unto the 
•weaker vessel. I’liat is, making that su¬ 
periority wliich God hath given you, a 
n-ason, not of insolence and abuse, bur of 
humanity, and tenderness, and conjugal 
affection. 

And Plutarch very beautifully to this 
purpose tells \is, that husbands ought to 
preside over their wives, not with the 
si|i]nc despotic power u herewith men dis¬ 
pose of their possessions, but with such 
a kindly sway as the soul rules the body; 
sympathizing, and, as it were, growing 
into one witli it; united by all the ties 
of t<‘nderness and affection. And since 
tlic dominion of the man seems to have 
been origiitally founded, by the divine 
appointment, in his sup<‘riority of wis¬ 
dom ; if his heart be set upon support¬ 
ing his authority, his iirst care shoiihl 
be to support that superiority of wisdom 
upon which it is best founded. Wisdom 
is a natural claim to dominion, and 
wherever that is, authority and ride will 
wait upon it, ^specially when kindness 
and good-nalure are added to it; for then 
it is irivsistibie: nay, in truth, kindne«.s 
is oftentimes in itself, more poweri'ul to 
the attainment of all our desires, than 
the utmost stretch of jiower can he. 
And this is finely illustrated in the fable, 
of the sun and the north wind : a cunti-sl 
arose between these two powers, which 
of them should soonest olilige a country¬ 
man to throv^'Off’ his loose coat; Boreas 
b(‘gan, and storming with all his force, 
tumbled and tost the coat about the poor 
man’s cars, but to no purpose; for the 
stronger he blew-, the stronger the clow ii 
held, and the closer ho wrapt his coat 
about him. When the wind was weary, 
the sun began, and played his chei'ilul 
beams upon him so successfully, that he 
floon melted him dow'U into a kindly 
warmth, that made his coal not only 
useless, but troublesome to him : and so 
he quickly threw it off'. 

The fable is well knovvn, and the uio- 
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ral of it obvious and I would earnestly 
recommend it to all married men and 
women, to remember, that when storm¬ 
ing and raging are ineffectual to gain 
their ends, kindtK>ss and gixtd-nature will 
seldom or never fail of success. 

And thus I have gone through tlie se¬ 
veral duties of the married state. 

The duties on the man’s part, I told 
you, were love, fidelity, ami support; 
but, above all, fidelity, foi'asmuch as infi¬ 
delity, for the most part, destroys the 
other two duties, and is the common 
cause of poverty, as well as contention 
and hatred. And therefore it is, that So¬ 
lomon (Prov. V.) advises to remove far 
from the strange woma?t, lest strangers 
be filled with thy wealth, and thy labours 
he in the house of a stranger ; and thou 
mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy 
body are consumed ; and say, how have J 
hated instruction, and my heart despised 
reproof and harce not obeyed the voice 0/ 
mif teachers, nor inclined mine ears to him 
that instruelcd me! juid sot*n after he 
adds, drink waters out if thine own cis¬ 
tern ; let thy fountain be blessed, ahd re¬ 
joice with the IV fe oj' thy youth ; let het 
be as the loving hind, and pleasant roe ; 
let her breast satisfy thee at all timrs, 
and be thou ravished always •with her 
love. And why wilt thou, my son, be ra- 
I'ishcd with a strange woman, and cm 
brace the bosom of a stranger ! for the 
ways of man are btfore the eyes 0/ the 
Lord, and he pondereth all his goings ; 
his own iniquities shall take the wil led 
himself; and he shall be louden with the. 
cords of his own sins, llemcmlicr the 
apostle’s admonition. HememlxT, that 
as the wife hath no power m er her own 
body, but the husband, so likewise the 
husband hath no power over his own body, 
but the wife. Nay, alliiough your wi\es 
had not any power o\er your bodies, y< t 
would you have no right to abuse and 
jirostitute them to the purpo.-.es of vice. 
II hat, know ye not, that yoitr bodies arc 
the members of Christ ' siill ye then take 
the membeis of Christ, and make them 
the members of an harlot t God forbid. 
If fiat, know yc not, that your bodq is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in 
you, which you have oj'God ; and ye are 
not row own, for ye are bought with a 
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price! Therefore glorify God in your 
hody, and in your spirit^ •w/iicA arc 
God’s. 

On the other hand, let the woman al¬ 
ways ivnierabcr, not only to lx; faithful to 
her husband, but agreeable, and observ* 
ant; not querulous, not contentious; di- 
ligent in the care of her family, and the 
education of her children in the nurture 
iind fear of the I.ord ; for this is the wo¬ 
man’s justest and highest praise, both in 
the sight of God and man ! Whose adorn- 
ingf let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and wearing of gold^ 
and putting on gorgeous apparel-, but let 
it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
U'hieh is not corruptible, even the orna¬ 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which in 
the sight of Cod is of great price: de¬ 
spising the shewy outeidc of things, the 
paltry,theponshiiig \anitiesof this world, 
and being clothed upon in tiicir stead, 
with the silent, the lasting, the invaluable 
ornaments of modesty, and humility, and 
piety, which are of eternal excellency ! 
ornaments of irresistible charms, even in 
the eyes of men, us well as inestimable 
value in the sight of God. 

And now, my bixthren, If ye know 
these things, happy arc ye, if ye do them. 
And surely ye would do them, if ye 
knew your own happiness. Hrethren, 
how good and joyful a thing it is to dwell 
together in unity! to dwell together in 
an entire union of ull'cetion and interest; 
and ill a perfect harmony both of licart 
and soul! forbeuriiig one another in loie, 
and keeping the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace; well knowing, tliat ye 
are tied down to an entire and perfect 
union, by all th(‘ natiual engagements, 
and by all the moral and Christian bonds, 
that can be iimigined. And as youi tem- 
jioral interests are one, so also are your 
eternal. As ye are one body, so like¬ 
wise are ye of one spirit, e^en as ye arc 
called in one hope of your calling; ye 
have one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all. 

To whom, in the union of the glorious 
and uver-bk-ssed 'Frinity, be all majesty, 
And power, and praise, for evermore. 


SERMON CXIV* 

Bv Patbick Djjl.vxv, D. O’, 

The Duty of Parents to their Chil'' 
dren. 

pROv. xxii. 6 . 

Train up a child in the way he ahnulil go} and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 

Air the wise men in the world agree, 
that the first impressions made upon us, 
in oiir tender years, sink the deepest, 
and last the longest. And therefore So-- 
lomon well durcctrth, that children 
should be carefully taught, as soon as 
they arc capable of instruction, all thosp 
jrrinciples and duties which we would 
desire to have them practise throughout 
the whole course of their lives. If good 
precepts and principles arc early im- 
prt'sscd and fixed, they will be so many 
lights set up in the minds of children, to 
direct their conduct through this maze of 
life ; to guide them in the ways of virtue 
and truth, and in the paths that load to 
everlasting liuppiness. And although, 
the giddiness of youth, and the blind im¬ 
pulse of unruly jiassions, should some¬ 
times drive them out of their course ; yet 
as soon ns this tumult and infatuation is 
over, and the mind calmed to the dictates 
of reason, they will again return into the 
way they should go ; and when they are 
old, they will not depart from it. 

From these words, thus explained, T 
shall make it the business of this, and 
some' following discourses, to lay down 
the. duty of parents to thw children, m 
all its parts; aivd this ! shall endeavour 
to do, in the illustration and proof of th« 
following propositions: 

First, Parents are to take care of tlio 
health and constittilion of their children. 

Secondly, They arc to give them good 
instruction. 

Thirdly, ITicy arc to correct them in 
their faults. 

I’ourthly, They arc to shew them good 
examples. 

Fifthly, They arc to make a proper 
provision ibr them, as tar os they aK 
able. ■ 
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And, lastly, 'I’hoy are to pray to C>o«l 
for th«m. 

Parents arc to take care of the 
health and coiistitvition of their children. 

And this care should bc^iii earlier, 
and extend further, than is commonly 
imagined. 

It is a cunstatit care in tlic culture of 
trees', to have a strict regard to tlie good¬ 
ness and health «)f the stock you plant 
from ; because such as the stock is, siK'h 
will the cyon be ; and tlic piudent hus¬ 
bandman exerts the same can*, in rela¬ 
tion to all tlio creatures, whose incn.'^e 
he is concerned in; and would count' it 
strange stupidity to breed from bea.'.ts 
that were cither <li.seased or vicious ; and 
with great reason; because such as the 
sire or dam is, such, in all probability, 
will the issue be. And, if men be mi 
much, and so justly concerned for the 
fruits of their trees, and the oifsjiring of 
their brutes ; can it be a (|u<‘stion, whe¬ 
ther they shouhl be much conceriud lur 
their own ? especially as it is of far wois-i- 
consequence to bring a vicious man into 
the world, than a iiad apple, or a vicious 
horse.. And tliertfore all persons th.i' 
intend to marry, should take particular 
care both of their liody and their mind, 
to form both in such a manner, a.^ that 
neither shouhl boa soiiri'eot evil to tlje 
world; they should, above all thiii<;‘i, 
take care not to b<*come the fuuiuieis oi' 
a vicious and an infected rat e. l*'or tin- 
reason they are to take care to strengthen 
their bixlies by temperance and exert i-e, 
and to abstain from all excess ia eatmg 
and drinking, by which their health ii^d 
strength May be impaired. And, above 
all, tiwy are d^H^fiilly to abstain liom 
that vice, so common and so f.ital to 
youth, for whose punishmem Ood .Al¬ 
mighty hath, in signal judgment, appoint¬ 
ed so severe an<l dreadful a di'ftemper ; a 
distemper of such di.stingnishcd malig¬ 
nity, and inveterate iiifeetioii, th.ir ic de- 
scendeth to late posterity; aikl is one of 
the chief, among those reinarkidile me¬ 
thods, by which God iLutct'i l.'iv .uus of 
the fathers 'upon fht c/ii/drfit, to the 
third and fourth gencrulion. 

And as the boily is to bo disciplined 
to health and stn'iiglh by temperauce and 
exercise; so likewise should the mind 
be disciplined to know ledge and religion. 


by proper information and instruction, 
and by the practice of every virtue. 
Good habits should be acquired, and vi¬ 
cious habits removed and rooted up, with 
all possible diligence, before men become 
paivnts; that they may not derive the 
guilt upon themselves, of having filled 
the world with a race of tieiids and mon¬ 
sters : nor the ctir.se upon tlieir posterity 
ot’ having evii constitutions and evil habits 
conveyed to them with their very being; 
such habits as may make them very mi- 
•serable in this world, and lead them to 
everlasting misery in the world to come ! 
Jorasmuch as it is well known, that the 
dispositions of the mind, like the features 
of the body, arc conveyeil down from fa¬ 
ther to son, and, as the common observa¬ 
tion is, run in the blood ; and therefore 
the tirst duty that pareiitsjowe tlicir chil¬ 
dren, is to iviiivey health, and strength, 
and a good cfeistitulion of body and 
mnid to them, as tar as it is in their 
powi'r so to Uo, by a proper care of their 
own liealtii, ai'd a con-.eienliovis absriv* 
mure lioin all «.\cess ;ind vice of evrtty 

kllltl. 

And wl'i-n that is done, the ne.M rare 
tiny owe th. ir i hildreii, is to p'rovide 
lor their hedth and ‘-tvength, by prriper 
nourisliDU -it. 

The p.M' ';‘s are not to think tiuy Inivo 
doin’ r'ii')i!'j;h, m briiiging their children 
into tl le world in a-, f.'ood a condition as 
liny could. That, although not the 
!*'asl, I- iiov.ever l>ul tlie first part of their 
duty, 'i he next is, to support the, good 
( i.siiUifion fin V l-.’ive brought into the 
world, by proper mniiislirneul, and care 
«d' iJieir Inaltb. \nd to this purpose 
( i d .\imig!ity i.aih impressed a strong 
instinct v>t lovi- and tetuhrne'-s for their 
\oimg, upon all tlKM ieatnres. Ami this 
love IS iUtended unit so much lielight and 
eonipiaceni’o in die l< nder otlspring, as 
is .1 natural rdi,i and compensaiion for 
all the troub’le ot i diicalion, and even for 
llic jiains ot travail ; agreeable, to out 
lilessed S.ivioiir’-. observiiiion, (John, xvi. 
V-M.'j ii-oHian, when shs t.i vi travail, 
hnih sorro'i , because her hour is come ; 
but us sooH us she ts delivered of the 
i/nhl, she renu mbereth no more the an- 
finish, fur jot) that a man is born into 
f h uorld. .\nil that women may have 
wheievv.llial to cla.’iish this joy in their 

Vy 
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hrarts, and to support tlicso tcrwlrr ob- 
jfcts of tlioir love with delight, G<id Al¬ 
mighty hath furnished them with breasts, 
filled w'itii the most proper food in the 
world, for the iiourisliilu'iit of tlndr 
)ouMg; and hath aiiiuxed a very niieom- 
Ju«)ii degree of jileasiire to the admini¬ 
stration of it, and IIS utieoniiiioM a degree 
of pain and danger, to tlie wilh-hohliiig 
of Jt from the pool intant ; so tliat tliis l^ 
as plainly a law of iialnre to all mothers, 
to suckle tlieirown eliildien, as ills pos- 
sihle to conceive any law to lie . attended 
with immediate rewards and punishments, 
as it is oheyed or tiansgressed. 

As to till* levvaids that attend theoh- 
scivaiK'e of this law of iialiiiv, possibly 
few vvoiMcn that hear me, know any *‘iiiig 
of that niatler ; ashasiii iievei tiiedthe 
iiatiiiul pleasuie there is in administei ing 
ihe hreiist to their own helpless intants ; 
unless perhaps their jiliysieiaiis might, at 
some tune or othei, have pieseiibed it to 
them for a cure oi iteoverv. Hut as to 
the pvmishmeiU that attends the witii- 
lioidtng of that noiirishiiuiit from their 
issue, 1 do not doubr hut tli.it most 
inotlu-rs tli.it hear me, mav be sni/ieieiuly 
aequniiited with it; siiiii! it is 
known, that rejieJling the milk b\ art, 
.ilvvav’s oec.isioiis level's, and a vaiietv of 
other vlaiiai Kills (reorders, whieh olleii 
end in the death, .ilid aivvavs ill the 
dan^er. of the unnatural niotheis; uixl 
lot ntifre<|ueiitly make tin ir lives mise¬ 
rable. And all these evils they endure to 
avoid the {lischarge ol a deliglittiil iluU. 
vvliK’li tin V owe to find, and to then ow ii 
flesh and blood ; and to viiiicli they aie 
urged, by an innoceiir am! exrpjisite na¬ 
tural delight, and by oiieot the strongest 
naliiral insliuets m tlie woild ; so tliat 
we may apply to the women ot oiii age 
that bitter com])lalnt of .leiemiah, 
(Lament, iv. 5.) i.xcn the sca-mvn'slir.'i 
druuD out tlww (//vastA, t/i<i/unc siu k 
to their t/uuttg o/us ' the duv^htvr o/ '//// 
•people is become cruel like the ostin/ics 
ill the %ilJei riess. 

'i’his is one of the t Sleets of th:it false 
politeness which hath undone (he woritl. 
flow much better would it become us to 
ijnitate the simpler manners of those 
seemingly rude nations, whcR’ all women 
think thcmsflvcs indispensably obliged to 


this difty*, from the highest to the lowhes 
and think themselves sufliciontly aut 
rized in doing so, from the example ot 
the brute world around them ! It is true, 
this duty, as it is attended with much 
jileasuri’, so it is also atteiuUd w ith a good 
detd of care and trouble; but lla'ii it is 
so ehielly to the poor, who are forced to 
undergo it all thmnselves; and yet tliese 
.'ire almost the only jH-ople that discharge 
It; and even tln-se own, that the pleasure 
of it gieatly exceeds the pain; and it is 
plain it must be so, both from the good- 
of God, and the preservation of the 
ciigfttures, which imi-t otherwise p(‘rish. 
.\iid this IS < le.irly evidenceil from the 
joy and eomplaeeiiee expressed by the 
poDicst cieiUuies, in the performance of 
It. And the reaMUi of tliis is evident ; 
the breast is one of tlie most nervous and 
delicate tv'xtiiK s ol our frame, and won* 
ilcrfiiliy lifted liy the Author of our 
being, for t)ir>.si- fine sensations whieh tiie 
soft am! tcmlei iiifant-org.iiis, are as well 
fitted to i>r<)diice; the natural eoiise- 
<|Ueiice of which IS. love, joy, and eom- 
placeiK'c ill tlie instrument of that miio- 
eent liapjnness; ami Jove makes toil not 
vmly toKaahle, but delightlnl : and, if 
women of better eomlitioii would but 
once sutlir ibemsilves to be governed in 
this point, by tlie dlelale^ of their duly, 1 
am satislied, that to tlu m it would bedon- 
biy ilelighllul ! m.iMiim Ji as they i mild 
easily lie relu V III In, the asMsttmce Ol sei- 
vaiils, (iuiii ,\eiy ihjng offensive and 
vev.itimis in lliai puiciital ollice, and 
then, nothing would leiiiaiii in ihe ilis- 
iharge of it. U sides the natural pleasure 
fh.it attends It: .ind this, without any re 
gaid to till- joys of a good «oiiseieiiee. 
wmiM be alundaiitly its own icvv.ird. Oi. 
.ay It vveie not, where Is there any duty 
m life, that is not atteiidi d with some 
IKK.a-mess? and it that could e.w use Irom 
the di (barge if it, theie would be no 
Slab thing as viiine in the woild; merit 
and di meiii, pnuse and dispiaise, would 
he taken away from tlu; earth! and then 
idleness and indusliy, courage .''ud cow- 

* .Syaiipsui tells us, in liis voyages to the Isasi 
Indies, that in tlu* Muluqucs mutlierj suckle 
their own children; and dare do no otherwise, 
nrrt even the queen; alleging the example of 
bcvifts, p, 141. 
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wuiild bi’ ivduml fo one value; 
and temperance and eliiistity would be 
placed upon the same level with «l)s- 
solution and drunkennes'.. And there- 
fttn* it’ women have an\ i\‘;;ard to the dis- 
iharge of fluty, in a of sf) ''reat 

ronse(|uence, both If' iheir f>wn health 
and liapptnesN, as well as tti the bejilth 
and happiness 'fit' their eliiblif n, ami tlx* 
^ood of Tuankind ; the\ are, in the oi- 
dinarj' course fjf thitm'', iiulispensably f)b- 
ti^eri t(* nurse their own chdflreii at then 
own breasts, it they are littefl so t(» 
do, anfl then health vmII allow it. Ajid 
how miirh luore rational ami elieiblff-i^ 
riti", than tf) evpf'se fhetn (ns is now the 
common practice) to the neglect ami cni- 
eity, to the vires and distetiipers, of iner- 
retiary women, wlm hasi' no reganl to 
them, from any othei fie but that f>t in- 
ferest ! Ami, fbrasmiieli as tliej filteii 
fiitfl their account in the di .ifh fif flic oi- 
fatit, nifire than in its lil’e and li(al!!i. 
‘there js no question, Init the [frospeet til 
rhfjse perfpiisiles w liich allc ml a new' iiui s- 
iiig, fitten tempts tin m to many mliuinane 
inetlifMls of geilim' nd ot the im umbraiice 
of f)n<* infant, tf' make way lor amitln r 
they evpeet more ail\anta;;« trom. And, 
mi the fither liami, it’tiny find liieir at 
cfuint in tlio life td tl-.e |U^ soiii f li.KI. (a^, 
(ifid kiif'ws, their w hole siib'isti nee filieii 
depemis upon it.i tlieiiaie liny It"; nun !', 
tempted, mwer to let hmi flif : 1 mean, 
tf) impose aimtlier ii])i'n Ma:, v.iieii he 
(lf)th. And, hy this iiiean',, the'-purnrii,. 
lisVK'of iiHer.s ami Mieiaiit'", tile dngs of 
stews ami livffthels, aie siibsiiliiied iii the 
placf' of your f)wn leaitim.Ue otbpriie.', 
and iliiide tin* inherit.iiue with tin- 
ren : firjievliaps come sirigie, ami alone, 
iiitf) the f-nif)\ ment ol all that Ifiriniie, 
which \ou base tolled out your Ifo ^ to 
gam; It ma\ be, tt) the loss ol \oiu fiwn 
souls. Ami, no (im'‘'lioii, but tliis ;s filim 
the csise, wlieii the apjiareiit children of 
'good men, and goofl wonn ti, wlu> lane 
be«n well principled, and can iully etiu 
catcfl, in the fear f)f C’'od, betray such 
profligate, perverse, abiiinlfnietl dispo¬ 
sitions, as are no way to be actomited 
I'or, upon any mitural piinciples, other 
tlnin their being the. secret issue ot oiln'r 
parents, from whom they have derived the 
hidden seeds oif so much villainy and 
curruptioii. 

Y N 


To all this may be afhlod another mo¬ 
tive of great importance tfi all mothers; 
the early engaging the tender affections 
of their issue it) their favour, which is 
perhaps the host security 0*' their duty, 
it is wf'll known, that nursing hath a iia- 
lur.d ifMuh'iicy. ami (if eilln r are not 
very-abamlfiiiefl) must, in some measure, 

1 reate a mutual emlearment between pa¬ 
rents aiifj tin It cliilfireii, miw too little 
•'(•ell in (he woilfl. Children tire gene- 
lally obsiTved to i-elaiii un uncommon af¬ 
fection for such nurses as have tieati*d 
them well, until they are laughed Out of 
it ; iioi is it altogefln-r without reason, 
that, m some rfiiinnies, ihe being iiunsed 
upon tlie ''.line lin-ast, i*- tlioiiglita natural 
foiimlaiioii of lelarion. 

/\iid I bus mneli for the duty of iiio- 
tliei''. Ill pioviding for tin- health and 
sireiigth ol tlieir children by jiroper mni- 
iisliineiit. i ii'>w |)i()cetfl to the fluty of 
the lather; for neither is he exempt from 
Ills portion ol’ (he parental raie, in this 
point, •'ime it iseipially Ins concern ; and,' 
tliiifloiX'. (IS the immediate adininistr.l- 
li'iii ot mnirislimenl is incumbent on tin; 
mniln t, it IS the duty of the I’.ilher to 
make a '•ullif lent pr.>Msion for her sup- 
p.ii't in tln‘ .•.dniioistration ot it; and, by 
all pos'.ibie marks .md methods of teiider- 
in-ss .111(1 good-nature, to iclieve. am! 
mak,' her .is happy a', he <aii, in this 
iiiosi nnpoitant aitiele of tlie conjugal 
care. ,\ml this is no niore than what 
iiisiiml iiispiretli m.'uiy of the inferior 
iie.itiiies to do. And, if naturalists 
ii'^lilly inloiiii Us, it Is to (his we chiefly 
owe all that Imnnoiiy that (ills oar lields. 
.imt our uioM's, at tile approach ofspijinj; 
(iod Alnii.lii^ li.iving «o appointed it. 
ill.It the toil ot’ iiieuli.ition should be re- 
h.\ed bv sprightly music; that, whilst 
the Inn sits U|K)n the eg-gs, she should b,' 
lelieved under that painful and leihmw 
eoiitiiii'iiient, by the songs ol Jicr male ; 
and wlieie the male is not endowed with 
a power ol irlieving her toil in tins ile- 
ligbtful iniiiinei, then we are assured, lie 
divides It with her; and Js frequently 
sicti to foicc her i’rom the nest, that 
he may succeed to his portion of tin; 
trouble. 

,'\inl, besides all tins, w her*'the care 
of incubaii'iii will not sutler the female 
to t.dve her usual raiige in search of food,. 
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}ior mate takes care not only to provide 
it seabonably I'or her, Init also to ailini- 
nistcr it in the teinleii'^l manner. And, 
surely, what iii''iiiK't mspireth the lower 
creatures to act, in a point so in*ccssary 
to»their preservation, reason, jicoihiuilure, 
ami afleeti<»n should yet more •'troiiely 
direcl, in b('in‘;s who boast of hi;;lu r en¬ 
dow meiils, and superior exeellence. 

And thus mueh for the duty of parent'', 
in providing for tlie health and good eou- 
stitution of tlieir ehildreii. 
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Tram up a chiUl in the uay he •'houlil go ; aii<l 
when he i» old he will nut ih-p.irt I'roin it. 

The next duty that parents owe their 
children, i", to give them good instiuc- 
tlon. 

The care of tlie lioiU, howevir impor¬ 
tant, is yet blit a lower eonci in. It is 
true, .us it is the instrument of the soul, 
•'are should be taken to make it as usefully 
subservient to it, in its operations, as is 
possible. And, forasmuch as this is not 
to be done vvidioiit la altli ami a good ha¬ 
bit, therefore we owe tiie same earo to tlie 
body on these aeeounts, that a iiiii'>ieian 
d'lth to his iiistruim nt; heeause ifthat 
he neoleeted. if it be either broken or 

f? ^ , 

abuss'd, or it the strings bi- ol an imdii' 
tone or texture, it will never ar-.vei ihe 
ends of his ait, but will often lul foiili 
a ilisagrecaJble ciiseonl insliail of a de- 
ligheful harmony, - i'or tins n-ason, tin* 
first and great eaie in lite siiould be, to 
join u sound mind to a sound body ; nral 
to preserve both in their p.Tfcc lion. Now, 
forasmuch as the mind is believed, by 
many wise men, to come into the world 
a perfect blank, lice Irom all eliaraclers 
of good or evil, and capable of any ; and, 
forasmuch as knowledge and viituc art; 
its health and sLiength, therefore the first 
duty in lilt* is to impress right notions iuul 
good principles upon it in the beginuing; 
and for this reason, you are first to im- 
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pre&s a strong awe of Almighty God up»->n 
the minds of your children; of that God 
who made all things in heaven luid in 
earth, by the word of his mouth, and 
can (lestroy them again at his plca.sure; 
of that God who knowclh the secrets of 
our hearts, and seelh the thoughts afar ofl'; 
and there is not a motion in our minds 
tliat is hid from him, but he will punish 
all evil lliouglits, as well as evil iictions, 
with dreadful vengeance! and, on the 
contrary, will reward every act and every 
intention of virtue, with excess of happi¬ 
ness ! And when your children know all 
tlil*;, yoiir next rare is to teach them, as 
far as they are capalile of learning, what 
virtiu' and gooilness are; and on tlie con¬ 
trary, what those wicked actions are. which 
offend Gml, and provoke his wrath against 
us ; and then inspire ihe.in, by all possi¬ 
ble melluHls, with the love of the one, and 
the abhorrence of the other. The vir¬ 
tues which they are first to bo taught, arc, 
to love, and do all good offices to all 
iiruimd them ; to pity the miseries and 
inisfoitunes of all they see in atiliction, 
and to be ('haritable to the poor. And 
all this most children arc capable of 
learning, even before, they can speak ; 
whereas the contrary to this is the prac¬ 
tice of most parents, or at le;ist, of tho.se 
to whose care they commit their children. 
Wiaih, rt vi'iige, and cruelty are the fii\st 
passions children are taught to exert; ii 
tlu'y fall, the ground is to be beaten in n.*- 
venge; it anyone offend them, they au; 
taught to stamp and elmcli their lists, and 
roar out some expii ssions, even of iiiar- 
lieitlale lat'e, ugain'.i them; if birds, or 
olliei pi.«)i . loatiiies are brought to them, 
to divi ii tlii'Ui, they are to be abused and 
killed. Ami thus, instead of being early 
ll;^tulet^.-d 11) meekness and compa.ssiun, 
III i.uiuanity anu good-nature, they arv 
tauglii r«''entir*'nt, and wrath, and cruelty, 
ill tlieir veiy iiadle.s. \’icis which, ill ail 
probability, the liest iiisluKtion in the 
world will never be able to unteaeh them 
thoroughly, lor the rest ot llieir lives ; and 
so ih< \ beeoim: monsters of oppres¬ 
sion and inhumanity to all tlicy deal 
with. 

The sentence of the Areopagus, one of 
the wisest assemblies of Greece, or of the 
the world, is well worth our attention on 
this head they condemned and passed a 
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severe s<?nloncp upon a cliilil, Avho diMTi- 
ed himself with putting out the eyes of 
quails; considering that action as n murk 
of a most detestable disposition, which, 
if it were suffered to grow up with impu¬ 
nity, would be pernicious to a great num¬ 
ber of people. 

The next virtue that children are to be 
taught is, vcr{u.'ity; that is, to tell the 
truth upon all occasions : and th'' is a 
virtue in which they will be m >ie easily 
instructed, because it is a \irtue to wliicli 
all children are naturally disposed, and 
from which most of them are warped tyi^ 
difficulty. And to cunlina them in this 
disposition, they are to know, that this is 
a virtue which God Almighty hath a pe¬ 
culiar regard for; that he delightcth to be 
called ilie (Sod of truth; that mercy and 
truth are his great atlributes ! that lume 
shall iibiile in his talxTinu le, none '•hall 
dwell in his holy hill, but he that speak- 
rth the truth from his heart, ()u the 
other hand, they are to be taiigbr tbe ut¬ 
most <ln‘ad jfnd abborivnce of a li.-; tb.it 
tbedcMl is a liar, aiul tbe autbor of it; 
but that (Jod Aliuiglity liatetb and delesl- 
4’tb it; that he hath dei laied by the mouth 
of-Soioinon, that /y/wg /ipn ore an ahami- 
nitimn unto l/ti‘ Lord ; 'And that hr that 
\prnlctth lit,\ shatl not <scap<. And 
sihercas most lies are told to hide laiilts, 
every fault that is confessed with ingenui¬ 
ty, and sorrow for having cominilied it, 
•'liould b(‘forgiien ; hula lie should la- 
\er be forgueii, but I’orreeted with don- 
bh' ebastis»'m''iir, and foi this pl.dn rias('ii, 
lieeause il doubles i‘\ i iy fault lli.it is 
mitted, by adding known falsehood to it. 
'J’bis, I say, is what ebildivn should be 
taught; blit the \iry contraiy to this is 
too often what they are tauglil. Tli' i, 
arc tliivatened and Hattered into falsehood, 
as soon as they are capable of being guilty 
of it. And almost tbe first si'iueiue a 
child learn.s, alter bec.in speak, is a lying 
excuse for bis nurse, or bis servant, it 
be fall or be burteil by their ncgligi’iiee, 
he is to deny it to death. If they iia\e 
given him any food that makes iiim sick, 
he is to ilcny itstedfastly, although tlie he 
should cost him his life. I believe there 
are few that hear me, who have not 
known seviTal, and heard O'f many mt)re 
instances of children, who htive lost their 
limbs, anUbccii cripples all their lifelong, 
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b)' this corruption of their attendants, 
litit how many thousands have lost their 
lives in this manner, is impossible to say. 
And indeed, if they only lost their limbs 
and their lives, the evil would l>t in some 
degree tolerable; whiTea.sthis early habit 
of lying depraves the mind beyond any 
other w'hal.noever! and betrajs children 
into so iiuicli impudence and eihvnitery, 
as makes them hardenerl to every virtue, 
and obstinate in every vice; and ofeon- 
.scquenct must end, too often, in their 
eternal ruin. 

'I'o this we owe that stedf.istni'ss in 
falschoixl, conspicuous in the characters 
of some men ; men that allow themselves 
in the vilest and most villainous falsehoods, 
that can any way contribute to incre:ise. 
tlieir gain, or bide their guilt; to mask 
and disguise their hypocrisy, and rai.se 
the reputation of their righteou^iioss ! and 
thoiigli they should be instantly detected 
.md exposed even to numerous assemblies, 
tins makes no ebange in tbeir conduct 
for tbe b\poerite’.s wbole life is one con-’" 
tmmd lie; )ou may confute, buC you 
l anui.t coiifound limi. They receiir vour 
eiiirectioii willi ■•iieb a [ilacid composure, 
with sucli a meekness and bumilIt\ in liy- 
[locrisy, ibal 3011 cun seaiee ix Iieve your 
senses to tluir ilisadvaiitage; bow is it 
po.siljh' sueli meek, such disinterested, 
such'-anelified men, shoul'i be villains ? 
and indeed, il would be Ji.ird to account 
for It. were we not infurnied liy the sjiirit 
oi (io:l, tb.it tlie grual f.itlier of lies can, 
upon occ.i'iiiii, transform himself into an 
.tngel of ligbl. 

Anollier duly wliieli eliildren should be 
eaJj tiiuglil, .uid which jieib.ip-. will be 
tile bi'st guaidian of tbeir veracity, and 
evei y other virtue, is all awful ri;- ml and 
high veneration for the name aixi honour 
of God ! for this will establish a high 
sense of the divine power anil inajesly in 
the minds of children, when they inuler- 
'•tand that his name is not to be mentioned 
but with avveand reverence. And yet, God 
knows, the direct contrary to this is the 
practice of the world; and the very first 
words children arc often taught to pro¬ 
nounce, is some jirofanation of the name 
of God, in a curse or an oath. 

The fear of-the Lord (saitli Solomon) 
t i the beginning of wisdom : children are 
inlluciiccd into duty by the impressions 
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»)l fo.'ir, Itcforc till' list’ of rrasoii ; 

;jM(l ilicit'lDi'f, t)ie fi’ar ofCioil should Im- 
iiu-iiifiitfd as oarly and as di i'|ily as possi¬ 
ble ; as tin; surest means to inspiie them 
with caution and consideuition, v\ liieli are 
the sure foundations of wi.Mlom .luil viitue, 
and the l>e.si ^iiaidians ai'ainst error and 
impiety; whereas, when children have 
got early habits of profaninif the name 
of Cod, they immediateiy lose all sense 
of fi llr towaids iiiiii ; :ind with that, all 
sense <’f rtliujot) and virtue! and so lie- 
comi; utterly profligate, and abandoned 
to all vice and villainy! insomuch that I 
believe, there scarcely ever was one in¬ 
stance of ;my child, who was earl)' al¬ 
lowed to cuise and swear, that ever bi- 
caiue a good man, to the last day of Ins 
lile. 

'I'henext virtue In which 1 would have 
(hitdren iiistiucted, is huinilily. 'I'he 
virtue which, ol all others, will lust pre- 
paie thi-m for all the cross ai i ideiits tiiid 
calamities they arc sine to meet with in 
life, will give them tlie truest sense ot 
their own eorruplion, and weakness, and 
vanity ; and of consiapience, wdl dispose 
them to eonteiitinent and resignation, un¬ 
der all the dispensations and rhastisements 
of the divine providence. And this is 
a virtue, which the modesty of their 
tender )eais will melini' and eiuilde tlieiii 
to prai’tise with easi’; wln ie.isin the com¬ 
mon course of education, thev arc (are- 
lull) initiated into the conliar) vice, and 
.'lie taught piide with .is mm h dnigim c 
as if It were the most impoitant duty in 
life, .ind, as if the delay of so ixiellint 
an institution were of dangerous conse¬ 
quence, thiy’ake c.-vre to begin wi'.li it 
betiiui s, and insti in t tlieiii in i! .'s soon as 
the) arc capable of disceriimg till ir own 
ligiiie in\lie glass ; .u-.d then n tl*e iiii.igi- 
iiation ot till' poor vouiig i realiire bi wii- 
dered with all llic gaieliesihat vanity can 
invent: laces, ril>l<ons, leiilnis, iineil<,, 
and fopperiis of all kinds and i olout ' aie 
crowded together to adoin the tender elay; 
and the imagination of ene, i1 not itoih 
parents, is stretched, to dispose and vary- 
all thi's-eto advantage, that the poor little 
pageant nia\, liv- ;tll means, be early 
’a'jglit to s,a a riiiht vilue upon its pei- 
son: and to distinguish itself honi othei 
rliildn n, whose [iuri'nls have less foitunc 

or fojipei y than Os ii'A '| !),• eoiiseipiem i- 


from ail this is, that so tine a erfaturr 
cannot hoar to go info a cold dirty school, 
nr mix with a herd of tattered chililren : 
and so is ke|if at home, for fear of spoil¬ 
ing its fine clothes, or its tine eoniplexion 
And b) tills means, iis little head is in a 
very littb' time soentirelv Idled with such 
fine idias of diess, and fashion, and va¬ 
nity, that there is no room left for any 
thing good (,r useful ever after. If tlu 
cliild be of die other sex, it is odds bii', 
she is eommiiteil, perhajis trusted entirely 
to the I are of an ignor.uit and fantastic 
servant; who, if she hath the gowi for¬ 
tune to be born a foreigner, is from tliiit 
soli' adv'antage, without tlie recommenda¬ 
tion of any on*' useful talent in life, too 
often thought qualified to eilui ate children 
of the highest condition; and will lake 
special care never to spoil tlie line eye? 
of her pupil either with work or reading; 
never to molest her mmd either with the 
low troublesome knowledge of family af¬ 
fairs, or with the severita s of religion and 
viitue; will teach iier to speak a fineign 
i.Tiiguiige with gri'at ease anil volubility, 
peih.ips without knowing liow' to read 
her own; and, what is mfinitely worse, 
will be too apt to unteach her iheawk 
w .iril unfasliiomilile virtues of modesty and 
reserve; will let her uiidei-stand, thul 
Idusliing i? the iiighes! crime she can lie 
guilty of; and that she ought to be .isliam- 
ed of iiothijig, lull being out of emmteii- 
anee, oi oul of lasliion ; in a word, will 
make her a complete, prrhaps aperveited 
woman, lielon* s!ie knows wh.it it is lobe 
a child. 

If the eliild h.ip[)en to he of the male 
kind. It is oiids, but a I'loneh tutor will 
lio ;is iiiueh bv biiii. I would lu re l»y no 
iiieaiis be in.di-rsiood to mean an) rellec- 
tioii u|ion tb.>t g'lsit nation, wlijcli liatb 
piodii'cd so many men of eminence in 
every bi.mcli f usi tul knowl< dge. 1 
eeiisuie nothing but our own folly, m 
loo i.lli n i boosing the meanest of that 
nation for the most important oilier in 
lile, the education of ourcliildren. 'I’licsc 
are tiien who. fioin their skill in outward 
oinameiils, .ire too often ahsurdly cliosen 
to infuso iiiwani aecoinplishments; me 
who will carry their pupils by a. slior 
road through colfee-houses, play-houses 
and assemblies, into what they call tlie 
knowledge of iho woild ; without passing 
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through the tcdioub romul of old juuI 
obsolete books and languages, and the m - 
\ ere discipline of study ; and without in¬ 
cumbering their line heads with the luin- 
l>er and pedantry of arts and seienees. 
Such is thatdete^table edvicalion by whieli 
many of the best fortunes and families 
among us are Uio early eorru|>ted and 
cramped, to the reproacli and calamiiy t)f 
their couhtjy ! Men well known, and 
Miflieienlly distinguished in all pbu-es of 
[lublic resort, exeepl tlie ehurrli, llie 
senate, and the courts of iiisiiee; for in 
the fust of these tliej ale rarely seen, at 
li.ist to any good piirposi*, and in fberest 
as rarely lieaid. And allliougli some, 
by lilt' force of a better genius, ami ilie 
iiilluence of the divine graee, iiia} bleak 
through tlie prejiidices of so unliajipy an 
education, yet tlu so are but few and raie, 
in rompari.son of tlie iiiiglilY numbeis tliai 
are utteiK undone b\ it. 

Another virtue iliat sboidd be eaily 
Sind larefullj l.iugbt duldreti, i-, [usiKe; 
suid that eqiiilv aiul iiouesty in our ileal- 
ings, wbieli is i Ksiiibid by Il^l^ virtue, 
ihso veiy agreeaijle to llie (ii'nl imbnient'' 
of U'.tsoM, that ebildrea are viiy early 
eapalile of it. >\iid to give ibeiii a bigli 
vent lation for this virtue, (wliich is llie 
shield (it light, and the boml ot peace.) 
they are to be taught that il is ol high 
value in the sight tift'od; that |Ustiee 
sold judgiiieut aie tlie hahilalion ot liis 
throne; and that he Inith in Ins holy 
word promised gnat and lasting blessings 
uiion those that piaetise this virtue Iroju 
lilt' lieart. 'I'lial Cio«t hlesselh the lialiita- 
tion tif the just; that the) are under his 
immediate care aiul proteelioii; that lie 
batli jinnuised ilial no evil sljall liapin ii 
unto them ; and lliaflie will deliver them 
from troiihitg 

On llie oilier iiaiul, tlie\ aie (<> be iii- 
.spired wiih the uiniost detestation and 
abliorreiice ol all baud and iiiupiitv iii 
their dealings. They sue to he taught, 
tliat every degree of these viei •* aie niaiks 
of the meanest and basist minds! that 
iheieisas mm h villainy in delramhng a 
seliool-fellow' of a tavv or a tritie, as in 
■obbing him of any llung ol gi eater 
.idue ; for if a child be sdloweil lo do 
njustice in u trille, lie will be mm h niuie 
tempted to it when he can gam eonsjder- 
ably by it. .-Vtid therefore he is to be 


taught, that ibis is a vice which will ren¬ 
tier liini <lesj>ica!)le, as well as liatt'ful, 
in the eyes of the world; and doulily 
odious in the sight of CJod ; that false 
weights and false mesisuies are an abunii- 
nation to him ; that if any imln delraiid 
Ills hrotlit'r, (lod hath declared linriself an 
avenger of all siieli ; tliat he hath declared 
that neither Mntev nor rvturtioners shall 
}iilnrit (hr kingdom of Hod. Vourchil- 
tlrmaie to be eaily and I’arefiilly taught, 
that notlimg under heaven can justify any 
degree of fraud or iniquity*in oiir dealings! 
that no ])retenei', even of good intentions 
Ol pious purposes whatsoever, can sanctify 
wit ked means; that we must by no means 
do <vil, that good may ctiine; and that 
the sjjirii of tiotl bath expressly declared 
td all that <lo so, by the mouth of his- 
holy aposlU', that X\w\v dam nation is Just. 
I'll.it Ciod limiself bath tleclared by the 
immfli ol tils jiiophet Isaiah (l.\i, S.), that 
hr hot I ill ndd'iri/f thoin'h it ici'i’c for a 
hill lit i.ilriiiiu. Aiid.aliove all, they should 
lie taieiully i.iiigiit, that of all rolibones. 
iliev jietliemoM iieimius, the most bate- 
tul, the most .ildioiivd of God, who 
have (lie spoils of tlie widow and lliu 
oijiliaii fill itieii objeet. The lulple.ss 
or[)haii, the sR-kly, the agetl, tlie deso¬ 
lated widow : () I.oiil, iigbteous ami 

lUst, bow )ust me thy judgments, wliieh 
lliou iiath pionounced against their op- 
piessois 111 thy luily writ! Op/ircss nut 
(hr j( o/mc, nor (hr f atherless, nor (hr poor, 
saitli^/aeliaiiah ^^vii. 10 .) And he ob- 
scivelb ot till that do st), that thvjf made 
(III II III lilts as an adamant stnne. h st thuf 
siniiild hull (hr luxe, and the uords nhirh 
the hold of Hosts hath sent in his spi- 
Ilf III/ till lorimr prophets. 'J'ltri ri on 
lainrii gnat xnath from flo' hnrd of 
Hii.s/s ; Ihnrforc it rainr to pass, that iis 
hi il nit, and Ifiri/ ivould not /i(ar ; .so thru 
riird, and I x.oiild not hear, .suilh the 
Lord of Hust.s. 

It 'll to tin t that sp'iilrst, and thou least 
not .spoi/rd isailb Isaiah, xxxiii. 1 ,); 
and dealest f reae/n ruuslu, and thri/ dealt 
not treat hcnnish/ idth thee. Hob not the 
poor (sailli Solomon, in tlie xxiid chap¬ 
ter tif Ids I’roveibs, lioli not the poor) hc” 
eaiise he is poor : neither oppress the af- 
jln ted i» thegate : for the lan d xviUphad 
then' eaiisc, and spoil the soul of those thui 
spoded them. 
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God, of his infinite inevi’y, (ii livtr this 
audionri' from this guih, and Irom the 
M-ngeaiu'f due to it; fhrou^li the nw rits 
and iiiudiution of Jesus Christ, 
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The same Subject continued. 

Prov, xxii. fi. 

Troin up a ebild in the way he slioiihi fro ; and 

when lie is old lie will notdepait rruui it. 

In a former discourse upon these words, 
I proposed to consider the dut}' of jia- 
reiUs to their children, in the followiie.; 
order : 

First, That Parents are olilieed to take 
care of the health and constitul.on ol then- 
children. 

Si'eondly, Tltat they are to thi-ni 
good instriietion. 

'J'liirdly, '1 Jiat they are to correct tUem 
in their taidl'-. 

Fourthly, 'I'hat they are to shew th« m 
good eMunjile, 

Fiflhl-y, 'I'hey are to tnal.'' a jivop' i 
provision for them, as far tin 3. a'e 
ahle. 

And, lasll}. They are to pray to God 
(or them. 

Under the first <•! tliesi hi ads, T slu'v, eil 
it to he the jireuons diM\ of all ])(isons 
that eiiteri'd into the niariied ^late, to 
take care that their ronstitulious were 
not impaired hy intemperance, or i << e s, 
or Mce of any kind ; nor their nni.^ls in¬ 
fected with e'll h.ihiis ; inismveh as ivil 
dispositions aie fouufl. hy o.peiieiice, to 
be propagatetl as well as evil i onstitinioiis; 
and altliough it he a relln-tion of -.iilii- 
cient dread and dis(|niet, to lie (he aiilho, 
of a miserable infected race of w letclied 
mortals; yet it is iiilinifely more so, de¬ 
liberately to ditfusc 'i'-e and villainy 
among mankind, and entail them upon 
late jMisterity ; to he the founder of a race 
of tlends. 

In the next place I shcwctl it to be the 
indispensable duty of mothers to nurse 
their own children, if their hcaItJi ana 


constitution will allow ic that tiiis is in¬ 
disputably a law of nature, and, as such, 
gu.irded with evident .ind sidliculit sanc¬ 
tions; the ohsei value of it attended with 
the reward of signal pleasun .ind hajipi- 
ness to the parent, and tl i trausp'.es'iion 
of it, with ilangers and innushments of va¬ 
rious kinds. 

The next duty of parents, which I con¬ 
sidered in my last discour.se, was, that ot 
giving their childn-n good instructions; 
and the first part of this iluly, I told you, 
vva.s to give them early and strong impres¬ 
sions ot the awe and veneration of that 
gri-at Being, that made heaven and earth ; 
that si'ui'chelh the secrets of the heart, and 
seeth the thougliG afar otf; the Almighty 
Author vif sum; and unerring vengoance 
to the wicked, and iiifiiiile and unspeak, 
able rewards to the righteous ! and then, 
gradually to ixplain and inculcate the se¬ 
veral virtues that will entitle them to his 
favour ; and inspire tin- utmost abhor¬ 
rence of those MU’S that will draw down 
his veiigeanee upon tin in. 

'I'iie chu’i of tln'se viilues. 1 told you, 
were meny, humility, tnilh, and justice; 
winch are the nobler and mou- imiiu’diate 
transcripts of hu own peiteelions; the 
great guardians ot |ieace iiixai earth, and 
good-will towanlb men! and, under some 
ol ihi'sr Iliads, t slivwved you the periuci- 
oiis pra( : I [larents and servants, in 
laily niil..iting, aii<l c.ireiully instructing 
children in manv oi tlie contrary vices; 
wj-iilli, nveiige, cinelty, pride, lying, and 
pioianing the name ol God, in unhallovv- 
e<l oaths and curses. 

1 concluded vvilh iiii earnest cixhorlation 
to parents, early and carefully to instruct 
and e.xen isc’ tl.c'ir children 111 the princi¬ 
ples and in tin. [iructice of just ice, whicli 
i-. the shield oi light, and the bond of 
peace - to teacli them that nothing uiicier 
heaven can justily any Inuid or iiiKpiity 
jii oiir di.-iluigs, iliai no pretence ot good 
intentions, or pioius purpose’’^, whatsoever, 
can sanctify wicked means. 

1 laving I Jills considi'red the piiiicipal 
virtues m which children are early to be 
insiructed, 1 now proceed to considc'r 
those, whicli may, 1 lliiiik, bo propcTly 
called setoiidiiry or iiiinisteiial virtues, as 
being subservu-ut to virtues of greater con- 
sec|uenc-c, aud higher excellence than 
tlicmselv c‘s; and the chief of tli^se arc 
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temperance, obedience, nio<Usly, civility, 
and industry. 

As to the first of these, I am well 
aware that lcmpe,rance is, and hath o\er 
been, accounted a cardinal virtue; nor 
is it any part of my intention to debasi* 
its dignity •, but only to «>l>$< rve, that 
as it is subservient to higher purpcises 
than bare abstinence* from excess; and 
is indeed necessary to the exercise of every 
other virtue; tln'refore I think it may mvl 
improperly bi* termed ministerial; and it 
is certain, that wise men have r ver es¬ 
teemed temperanci* so neces'.ary birth to 
health and virtue, that someh.'iie gone 
so far as to enjoin it strictly to iluvbreed¬ 
ing paient ; that so the child may come 
into the world in some measure influenced 
by this habit, or at least, properly jni*- 
paml for it. All physicians agrei*, that 
the plainest and simplest foods are best 
fitted to young and tender sloiiiaehs, and 
are attended witli less ilaiiger of surtejf 
and excess, and of coiisequeiiee are moii* 
safe and salutary; and all pliiloMiplw rs 
agiee, that temperance is fl;e tun st loiiiul- 
atioii ot evei) Milue ainl good lialnt in 
the niiiid ; and if so, it is esident to coin- 
inon .sense, tiial this touiulatioii cannot be 
laid loo l arl^ ; and then-fore parents can 
not be too eareful in uvoiding all sweeten¬ 
ings and seasonings, all heighteiiings ol 
taste ill tlieir cluldien’s food, w hu’li c.Mi¬ 
not fail ol liuMiig ill i-tk'cls upon llii-ir 
health, and giving them an early turn to 
luMiiy, till-inlet of e\erv \Ke, and e\(‘ry 
coriiiption. to \ihieh the hiMiiait nature 
is prone 1 luxury, our national rejiroaeli 
and min! to whieh we owe, among inli- 
nite other tmIs, the iimm-asurahle use of 
that tu) fushionable and peinicious plant 
wliich weakens the stnniaeh, unbraees the 
iienes, and diuins the \ery \itals of our 
national wealth; to which lu-veitheloss 
our children arc as early, and us carefully 
enured, from the very breast, as if the 
daily use of this li({uor were an indispens¬ 
able duty whieh they owed to CJod and 
their country. 

'J’iie next ministerial virtue which chil¬ 
dren should be early taught, is obedi¬ 
ence ; and it Ls suiliciently known, that 
this IS always the first duty inculcated 
by tliiit order of men, which hath liither- 
U) been most eminent for the education of 
youth. Chilih’cn, obey your Parents iu all 


things, saith the apostle; for this is ut il 
pleasing unto the Lord. And doubtless, 
nothing can be more agreeable to the 
(lod of order, and fountain of all virUn-, 
and all felicity, than this submission of 
children to their natural superiors and 
guaidi.ins ; which is the best early guar¬ 
dian of their health, the best security of 
their \irtue, and source of their happi¬ 
ness; it being e\ideiit, that in the ordi¬ 
nary course of tilings, nothing can he 
more reasonable, or ol’ gre.'tter usi- to 
children, than a ready undisputing sub¬ 
mission to the will of their iiareiits; 
thi'V being, from the a<l'antage of more 
age and oxpi-rience, better judges of 
wbal they ought to do or avoid. And 
therefore this obedience should hu\e no 
limitation or res<'r\e, except where tlie 
parent is found to coniiiiand something 
contrary to the law of (iod ; in that case, 
.'uul ill that only, the child’s oliedieiice 
Is (o Ik* dispensed with ; in all olher.s to 
be steadily and ur.ifoinily exacted, with¬ 
out admitting the least debar • or hesita¬ 
tion ; than whieh iiolhiiig can be ol lypl'**!’ 
<-oiise<ju(‘iite, either to the jieaee of the 
parent, or the \iitne anil well-lieiiig of 
the ehiKl ; the saiiu spirit that is resliie 
to the autlioiity oi the parent, will in 
lime lie lelraetory to that of the magis¬ 
trate, and reiiellioiis even to that oi -\1- 
inightv (»od ; ;iiid will at ihe sai'ie time, 
ill all pruhahilily, degciu-iate into an of¬ 
fensive rudeiu ss, or an uiisociahle sulleii- 
iiess to the rest of the world. And there¬ 
fore parents should subdue thisspint early 
and etli'clually, il they expi-ct llii-ir chil¬ 
dren should heroine good sons, good sub¬ 
jects, or gooil Chiistiaiis. And the true 
way to do this is, by carefully avoiding 
all cruel, unjust, and wicked comniiuiils, 
■indexacting a sevi-u- and steady obedience 
to all others. And these, in a piudeiil 
and good parent, must often be such as 
will shew the child his own interest and 
happiiKss, in the obedience lie yielded to 
them ; although ncilliei of tliesi-, neither 
his interest nor Ins happiness, should ever 
by any means be made the rules or mea¬ 
sures of ins obedience (because there are 
infinite instances, in w-liich it is impossible 
he can <-ither (hscern or judge of them); 
no, this must be entirely resolveil into the 
parent’s right of rule; the natural plcasurw 
of a dutiful submission to their authority; 
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and the confortablc assurance (»f a bless¬ 
ing from Almighty God, upon theirelieor- 
ful and conscientious olxidient'c.^ 

Another virtue that parents arc care¬ 
fully to cultivate in their children, is mo- 
flesty. lly modesty I moan, not that 
outward deniureness tind aitifico of face; 
that affected guise and phrase of humility, 
which impu<lenco often assumes, and hy¬ 
pocrisy always : the mask of fraud, and 
harbinger of deceit! that meek unblush¬ 
ing assurance, which distinguishes the 
smooth and saintly Pharisee ; that smooths 
his phrase, and humbles ins eyes, with 
all the arts, and to all tlie purposes of 
delusion; of whom the Psalmist so justly 
observes, that there is no J'eiithfulness in 
his mouth ; their throat is an open sepul¬ 
chre ; theyjlnttcr with their tongue. No; 
true modesty arises fnnn a true sense of 
decency and dut}', and best shi'w.s itself in 
a becomingiiess of behaviour, and due de¬ 
ference to the rest of the world, accord- 
inc to their several relations and stations 
in it; equally removed from fawning and 
from falshood : and of this we need say 
little more, than that it is at f>nre the 
greatest ornament of 3'outh, and best 
guardian of virtue. It is that natural 
check, which it hath pleased (iikI to lay 
upon every thing, that is eilher vicious, 
or unruly, or even indecent in our nature. 
And of how much \alue this virtue is in 
the eyes of Almighty God, is evident 
from the care which he hath taken of it 
in the very formation ofourtrume. 'I'he 
Hushing of the blood in the face, upon 
the consciousiu'ss of having violated this 
virtue, or own upon the Iea6,t aiiprehcu- 
sion of being in danger ot violating if, is 
one <if the mo!.t ama/ing phu'iiomena 
among all the wonders of our make : for 
what is this, in otiicr, but (iod .Almighty’s 
declaring to us, that we shall never offend 
against this virtue, without publishing 
oiir shame to all around iis? what is it. 
but making every drop of fdood in our 
bodies the guardians of it r and this in 
a manner, equally astonishing and ine.\- 
plicablc I flashing the bloo<l into the face, 
by channels that never were fouml out; 
and by a power that never was or will 

* On the slave-coast of Guinea, children give 
and receive nothing from their parents, or elder 
brolhors; nor wives from their husbaiub, but 
' upon the knee.—Jlesnian, p- 341. 


be accounted for: :>nd the plain reason 
why this virtue is so guardeil, is of such 
mighty importance in the sight of ii^od, 
is this; it is the guardian of every vir¬ 
tue; it is in the mechanism of our Frame, 
what prudence is in our minds, the power 
that sways, and guides, and governs, all 
the other virtues. 'I'akc away prudence 
Ironi the mind, and there is no virtue left: 
take away modesty from our make, and 
the coiiseijuenre will, in oflect, be the 
same: this once removed, the mind be¬ 
comes the easy prey of every passion, 
every vice, and every evil tendency in our 
nature. 'I'his once removed, every spark 
of evil, heforc latent in the soul, blazes 
out into a flame, and devours all worth 
and virtue before it: and therefore there 
is not a more lovely, or more important, 
office of the parental care, than to be 
strict and diligent guardians of the mode.s- 
ty of their children; than to keep them 
at the utmost distance from every thing 
that hath the least appearance even of in¬ 
decency, and much ukuc of impudence, 
impiety, or iminorality of any kind. 
And yet tlie vi’ry contrary to this is too 
notoriously the jiractice of many parents; 
who take a monstrous, or. to speak more 
properly, a hellish pleasuie, in teaching 
their children the worst words, and most 
vicious and iinpudeiil forms of speech, 
as soon as they are able to speak.— Folly 
(saith Solomon) ts Joy to him that is des¬ 
titute of XL'tsdom : 11ml is it ])ossilde tli('re 
can be a greater e.xcess of folly, than for 
parents thus to delight in tlie destruction 
of their own children ? 'I'his is so shock¬ 
ing a conduct, that it is incapable of ag¬ 
gravation : and thertd'ore I slialf only ob¬ 
serve of It, that these nu’n act as if they 
were afraid thi'ir children's own natural 
inclinations, their parents' example, and 
the corruptions of the world, would all 
come too late t<> make them reprobates! 
to make them ripe for perdition! ami 
theretuie they take early pains to establish 
their guilt, and to insure their diiinnation 
betimes. 

Another duty parents owe their chil¬ 
dren IS, to^ teach them that civility, which 
is commonly ktiown by the. name of good 
manners—an accomplishment which in¬ 
troduces youtli more early, and to more 
advantage, into the world, than any other 
whatsoever; and oftentimes recommends 
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tliem more cifiTtually fo ihe favour and 
protection of litc great, than many otlior 
quaU^os of more inherent oxcellence; 
becausn it is often the only one hy 
which they can be obliged or served. Jn 
one word, it is an easy, a natural, and 
an universal introduction to th<’ regard 
of mankinrl; and if it bo supported by 
real worth, cannot fail to lix us in their 
estoein. 

And this civility, which we call good 
manners, is a duty foundi'il at once, both 
in justice and necessity. 

No man is self-suflicient, but hath fre¬ 
quent and endless occasions for the assist¬ 
ance and good odices of others ; and no 
man is so strictly tied down by any law 
either of Clod or society, to do good of¬ 
fices to others to the full oMcnt of his 
power, but that he hath at the same time 
a right to some returns r>f gratitude and 
acknowledgment. And in this conduci, 
in requesring the tavours and good ollicos 
of Olliers with a liecommg <lefereiice ; in 
a readiness and clieerfuliiess i>> do good 
olhees to others, uilh u llitmkfulnoss lor 
lieing so employed; and, lastly, in a 
thankful and ready acknowledgment of all 
good ollices done to ourselves; m these 
I’onsist Mil' i'ss<-ntial« o|‘civility, and what 
•.ve truly and properly call good manners : 
the courtly phrase, tin* onntesy, and the 
bow, and the friendly salut,ilion, are but 
its outward gaib, indication, and onia- 
inent. J.et me be understood upon this 
point, vvliieli is, in tnitii, very little un¬ 
derstood in tiie world. .Mtliougli every 
man hath a right, from our natural equa¬ 
lity, to a hur unofiendiiig treatment from 
every other, yet no man hath an ahsolute 
right to tlie ua! of others in any eMg«'ncv ; 
and ther«‘fon‘, when he wants it, he is 
obliged to sue for it, in a iuode.->t phrase, 
and submissive demeanour ; and vvlien he 
hatli received it, lie is to return tlianks, 
in a style suitable to the favour received ; 
and, therefori', the man that is void of 
good manners, is at the same time void 
both of gmt'tude and Justice ; he e.xpects 
what he hath tint a right to; and he pay s 
not what lu’ owes. So that ill-manners 
is in truth a lower kind of immorulity'; 
it is injustice and dishonesty in a le.ss de¬ 
gree ; and, if it be neglecteil there, may 
soon rise, and become, conspicuous in a 
higher. 


Another virtue in which children an; 
to be carefully instructed, and to which 
they are to he early inured, is patience 
(which 1 shall beg leave to consider in 
this place as a ministerial virtue). Now 
putieiK'c! is a virtue, which teacht^ us to 
bear evil with equanimity, and humble re¬ 
signation to the will of (lud : hy whom ail 
events are governeil, and vvitbnut whom 
not so much as a sparrow falleth to the 
('arlh. rorasnuich then as it is well 
known, tliat all evils arc increased by im¬ 
patience, and abated by equiuiimity and 
resignation ; therefore it is obvious at first 
sight, of wbat importance tiie value of pa¬ 
tience, must be, in a world encompassed 
with e\il. 

'rile instances under which this virtue 
is to be e.xercised are endless as the calami¬ 
ties of life; and therefoie it cannot be 
loo early, too often, or too earnestly in¬ 
culcated. However, I shall at present 
I’ontent myself with reeomiiieiiding one 
small part of it to il»e consideration of 
all paienls and tutors; and that is pa- 
tienee of solitude; early to Jiabituate 
tlieir children and pupils to hear being 
alone. 

The advantages of this lialnt are ob¬ 
vious, and need barely to be mentioned, 
first they' will hy this means learn to 
think, to reflect, and eouvei-se with their 
own thoughts and hearts. Secondly, 
they will soon got th«* better of those in¬ 
stinctive fears of solitude, wliieh, however 
wisely impressed, (in aid of that perioil of 
life which most needs the jirotection and 
care ot others,) are too apt to degenerate 
into timorous sujierstitioiis; \v liicli impair 
all the [lowprs of reason, and often make 
life a load. And, ihinlly, it will guard 
tliem from those infinite evils which men 
daily run into, to banish solitude, and 
kill time; such as evil conversation, and 
idle pursuits and habits of all kinds. And 
this, we are told, a wise man of antiquity' 
laid so great a stress upon, that, being ask¬ 
ed, vv hut he had gained by his philosophy ? 
he answered that he had learned to con¬ 
verse at liume, and not be beholden to 
othcis for good company. 

Another duty in which children are 
early to be instructed and exercised, is 
industry in some honest and useful occupa¬ 
tion ; the childnn of poor parents, in 
some rudimtmts or lower branch of some 
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useful trade, as the foundation of a fu¬ 
ture livelihood; and the children of those 
of better condition, in endowing and 
adorning their minds with those habits of 
knowledge and viiUie, w-hich will best 
become tlieir station and condition in the 
world, and make them a blessing to all 
below them. 

“ The whole life (say the Chinese 
“ philosophers) dtrpends upon care ami 
“ industry; the year on the spring; the 
“ day on rising early. He who in his 
** youth is not diligent and assiduous in 
“ his studies, when old age conicth, will 
“ be a fool, and find himself empty- 
“ handed ; he who in spring will not till, 

in autumn will not reap." 

Early industry is the best security in 
the world against vicious hafiilts: when 
this is neglected, men easily become a 
prey to sloth and idleness; which arc 
the parents of every vice, and the banc of 
every thing good and c.\ccllcnt. 

Ami here I cannot but take notice of 
that noble institution of Solon, that great 
Atheuiau,law-giver, which decreed, that 
every child that refused or neglected to 
support his parents, when .ige or infirmi¬ 
ties called lor their assistance, should be 
branded with intaiiiy, ami (i<'pri\ed of 
all the privileges of society; but with 
this limitation, provided the jiarents took 
care to brcctl up their child to sonic use¬ 
ful trade, or occupation ; which if they 
neglected, Ji^licir children were then ac- 
r|uitted of all obligation to provide lor 
them in their need. 

And thus I have done witii that part 
of the parents’ duty, which consists in in¬ 
structing their children, aqd forming 
them to those virtues which may be 
called the lesser morals, but are at the 
same time the sure guardians of the 
greater. 


SERMON CXVn. 

By Patrick Delanv, D. D. 

The same Subject eoiitinued. 

Phov. .\xii. 6". 

Trrfin up a child in the way he should go j aud 
when !ie is old he will ivit depart from it. 

IIavino, ill some, former discourses, laid 
before'you the several parts of the jiarents’ 
duty to the children, and explained very 
particularly the several virtues,, both pri¬ 
mary and ministerial, in which they were 
to bo early instructed and exercised; I 
now proceed to consider the means ne¬ 
cessary to be made use of, in order more 
cfl'octHally to inculcate and confirm those 
virtues in their hearts. 

And, first, all parents arc particularly 
to remember, that as soon as their chil¬ 
dren have passed through the first rudi¬ 
ments of learning, and arc able to read, 
they should then be carefully taught 
some short system of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, such as that excellent summary of 
Christian doctrines and duties contained 
in the Church (’ati'clii.sm; not only to 
get I hem by heart, or rather by roU', as 
the common cu.stom is ; hut in a rational 
iiiti lligent way ; and, in order to this, 
the (juestii'n.s and aiiswens should bo va- 
rii'd and explained, and the children 
slionid be obliged to give tlie meaning of 
them in other w nils ; and, at last, to 
add the proofs from scripture. And 
this they will he enabled to do, by the 
help of some sliort and useful explana¬ 
tion of the catechism, published for that 
purpose; one particularly, by a lute 
most reverend and excellent prelate, for¬ 
merly jour teacher in this place; but, 
above all, the scr.ptures are to be read 
frequently and constantly; those parts 
especially and primarily, which contain 
an account of the wonderful w'orks and 
judgments of God; such as the crea¬ 
tion, the deluge, the destruction of So¬ 
dom and Gomorrha, and the deliverance 
from the Egyptian bondage; and above 
all, the life and miracles of our Blessed 
Saviour, and his apostles. For these 
being in theif own nature extraordinary, 
and at the same time conveyed to us in 
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the noblest, the most instructive, and the 
most delightful relations this world was 
ever blessed with, will lie read witli pleii< 
sure, and remembt red witli case ; and 
will at the same time give your children 
strong and awful notions of the infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God; 
tfgcther with a deep veneration of his 
justice and judgments upon presumptu¬ 
ous and impenitent sinners; and, in con¬ 
sequence of this, will impress a strong 
awe and dread of otTending and provok¬ 
ing the divine wrath and indignation 
against us. 

After this, tliey are carefully to peruse 
and revolve those solemn and devotional 
parts of the holy scriptures, which set 
forth, in most moving and exalted strains 
the mercy, and might, and majesty of Al¬ 
mighty God ; such as the psalms of Da¬ 
vid, the propliesicH of Isaiah, and the liii', 
suffering, and submis''i'm «.>f .lob : and, 
lastly, they are to be- well and otteu in¬ 
structed and exercised in the EccU-siastes, 
and proverbs of Solomon, wliicli contain 
at once the plainest and the wise't pre¬ 
cepts tliat over were deli\eie-d for the 
conduct of life, both with regard to this 
world, and the world to come. These 
arc to be perpetually perused, and per¬ 
fectly remembcixHl; and by being so, 
will be a sure and lasting fuml of di¬ 
rection, consolutii»n, and support, on all 
occtLsioits, and thiougbout all oiuergen- 
cies in life. 

And thus I ha\e gone through those 
fundamental iluties of erudition and in¬ 
struction, which parents owe llieir chil¬ 
dren. For the rest, this city hath the ad¬ 
vantage of so inauy exce enl schools lov 
their further improvement, makes it 
unnecessary to pursue this subject any 
longer. Only thus much gi\e me lea^e 
to observe to you, that as good school- 
masb’rs arc the greatest benelaclors to 
mankind, and the worst rewarded I’or 
the good they do, of all mortals ; paying 
au uncommon regard and return to them, 
for the advantages your children receive 
from them, as it is your duty, so i; is 
likewise greatly your interest; and the 
fruits uf^ it will be repaid sevenfold into 
your own bosom.' 

1 have now cuusidered at large, how 
your childreu are to be l|d gradually 


through the whole scries of Christian and 
moral duties; and have only to add, that, 
when they are early and long pfactised in 
them, tlic motions of duty and virtue will 
then become as easy and as familiar to 
them, as those of nature; or, to speak 
more properly, custom viH insdtc them 
nature; and they will practise them 
with as little difficulty, as they walk or 
breathe. 

'I’he next duty that parents ow'o their 
children is, to correct them in their 
faults. And this is a duty wherein pa¬ 
rents, from their great fondness for their 
children, are often excceiiingly faulty: 
ami yet, in truth, the neglect of correc¬ 
tion is faulty, even upon the score of 
fondness for true tenderness and love to 
children should oblige parents to provide 
early and carefully, tliat they might be 
ii'iscruble and afflicted as short and aa 
sciduin, and happy as often and as 
long as possible. And the true way to 
( licet this, is to fix good habits ; ami ci- 
thcr to prevent or to root out evil habits av 
early as possible. For this rca^n,- if 
cliildrcn are not to be won to gobilness by 
kindness and indulgence, (which! own is 
much more desirable,) they are to be 
compelled to it by severity and disci¬ 
pline ; and when they have once got a 
good iiabit, it will, from that moment, bir 
easy to them. On the other iKind, ii 
they arc not to be kept back from evil 
by exhortation and ad\iec,thw ai'o to be 
''clerred from it by threats Md punish- 
nu;tit>; for, as iMlural'sts observe of 
young trees, that stubborn, erooked 
plant;, are not to bt; straightened but 
by lire; so stubborn, perverse dispo¬ 
sitions are'often not to be amended but 
by warm and scveiv correction ; and that 
from the very beginning. One correction, 
and that perhaps a light one, will deter a 
child from doing an ill thing at first; but, 
if you suffer him to get a habit of doing it, 
{lerhaps twenty oorrcctions will, not 
break him of ii: so that cliildnm are to 
1)0 early corrected, out of pity and ten¬ 
derness. For what parent, that loves his 
child, would not rather correct him for a 
fault once, than let liim go on until he 
found hinisekf under a necessity of cor¬ 
recting him lifty times for it, and perhaps 
to no purpose i And therefore Solomon 
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ri»htly observes, (firov. xii. 24.) that he 
that xpareth the rodj hateth his son ; but 
he that toveth him^ chastencth him be¬ 
times. From hcncc we learn, that pa¬ 
rents should correct llieir children early, 
even out of love and pity to them. And 
the same wise man again udviseth, (Prov. 
jyx. 18.) Chasten thif son ii'/tHe there is 
hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying. Thut »s, chasten him early, 
while there is hope of Ids reformation ; for 
if you let him go on in vice, your correc¬ 
tion may come too late. Again ho tell us, 
(Prov. xxix. 15.) The rod and reproof 
give wisdom ; but a child lef t to himself, 
bringeth his mother to shame. 'I’lie mo¬ 
ther i.s here paiticuhirly mentioned, be¬ 
cause children are mostly ruined by the 
false and ill-judged indulgence of the 
mothers: nay, }ou ought to correct 
your children early, as well for your own 
ease, as for their amendment: for be¬ 
sides the pleasure of seeing your children 
grow up in goodness and >irlue; is it not 
a great happiness to yo'irselves to be sa\cd 
the trouble, and ve.s.ation, aiul discpiiet, of 
gisiiig your children frequent and re¬ 
pealed lorreetions, when they are grown 
headstrong in sice ? And therefore Solo¬ 
mon again most e.xcellently adsisetii, 
(ser. 17- of the same chapter,) ro/rf’(7 tlm 
son, anil he shall gix e thee rest: yea. he 
shall give delight unto thn soul. 

Put, perhaps, the child is weak and 
sickly, and therefore must not he cor¬ 
rected, for®*ar of spoiling his constitu¬ 
tion. 'J'his is the common cx< use for 
ruining nil the children in the world; and 
it is asshiuneful and ill-grounded, us it is 
common : for the sure way of (h*stroy- 
ing the In-st constitution under heaven is 
by leaving it at the mercy i>f peevish and 
ungovernable dispositions; by making it 
a prey to all the unruly passions, and hu¬ 
mours, and appetites <ifa perverse mind; 
and therefore the only way to preserve a 
weak constitution, is hy subduing the 
froward unruly mind, ihat tears it to 
pieces, to the discipline (.f reason and 
virtue. Moreover, it should be consi¬ 
dered, that if this be not seasonably and 
effectually done, the diseases and ail¬ 
ments of headstrong rhildroii can iicithtT 
have th<r aid of proper food or proper 
physic to relieve them ; and therefore* all 
iieccssary correction is to be early ap¬ 


plied, oven for die interest of therr healtlr 
and quiet: although, in truth, if correc¬ 
tion were dungeixnis to such a constitu¬ 
tion, it were infinitely bi*ttor, that a per¬ 
verse child should actually die under it, 
than that he should be sufl'orod to become 
a son of perdition : to grow up into a 
monster of vice and iniquity, to plag4|b 
his parents and the woiid, and to gather 
to himself u'rath against the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of the righteous 
Judgement of Hod. 

I'he next duty that parents owe their 
children, is to set them good example; 
of which I shall now say no more than 
lliis, that your children will alwayrs be¬ 
lieve, that you think that to be the be.st 
which you practise yourselves ; because 
you do it of choice; and if y'ou did not 
think it best, why should you doit? and 
thei'efore, as it will bt; cruel in you to 
correct them for those vices which you 
yourselves not only teach, but tempt 
them to, by your example ; so it will 
he vain, and impossible for you to reform 
them Ijy it. For tliis reason. ifyc»i! have 
any reg.'ird for tlu-ir well-being in this 
world, and their salvation in the next, 
you will be infinitely careful not to lend 
them in the paths of perdition ; not to 
guide or go before them in the ways of 
sin, which go dmvn to the chambers of 
death. 

'I'hc next duly tiiat parents owe their 
children, is to lujike a proper provision 
for them, as tar as they are able ; and 
the Apostle tell us, (J 'I'iin. v. 8.) that 
he is worse than an injidel, that neglecteth 
thisiluty. And the reason of this decla- 
clarulion is evi«)ent: this is a duly vvhieh 
even the heathons thought themselves 
obliged to from rlie laws of nature; and 
therefore tliat Ciiristian that neglects it, 
is. 111 that respect, worse than a hoathen. 

. Now by inakf'g provision for yoiii 
children must be understood, such a pro 
vision as may enable thoni, by the help 
of an honest industry, to become good 
and useful men in the world ; fur what 
can be a more lamentable consideration 
to pareiiu, than to reflect, that by their 
idleness and extravagance, they have ex¬ 
posed their helpless issue to misery and 
contempt, and to all the temptations of 
poverty and^Rvant? But, on the other 
hand, parents are by no means obliged 
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(0 providt; cndloasly for their children, as 
many of them do : to heap up. so much 
wealth, as may make it netHllcss fur their 
children to be eitlier virtuous or indus¬ 
trious, in order to get a comfortable live¬ 
lihood, is surely a dangerous provision, 
and such as never cun be a duty. And, 
c|||ainly, much less arc they obliged to 
provide such fortunes fur them us may 
tempt them to luxury and excess, to va¬ 
nity and 1‘xtravagance; because that is 
providing, not for their support, but fur 
their ruin, both of body and soul. 

'rhere is one thing i must rceommend 
to parents, as a point of great imptnt- 
ance, to their own as well as to their cliil- 
ilren’s happiness; and that is, in ri*gaul 
to their settling them in the world, in 
marriage. Many unhappy marriages are 
laid to the charge of parents, and, 1 fear, 
with too much truth. A discreet parent 
tliiiiks himself obliged to si’tlle Ins child 
udvaiitageously : but that is the point 
wherein they so often fail; for, by acKaii- 
tageously . they gen<*rally nmlerstanrl, 
richly and honourably : whereas riclies 
and high rank » asily may, and often <io, 
bring many miseries along with them. 
There ought to he a strict examination 
of the heart, on sucii occasions, whether 
they Can u|)peal to the Alksei ing eve for 
the integrity of their intentions, and whe¬ 
ther uvaru'e oi ambition may not bi' more 
the motives of tlieir conduct than a n-a- 
suiiablc .jirospect of liajjttiness to their 
issue ; tor if any degree of these mix 
with their intentions, it will taint them 
before (iod; ami naturally tends to the 
mutual misery both of the parent and of 
the child. 

Many tldngs ought to be c.irefully con¬ 
sidered, befoiH' such an union is com¬ 
pleted. And as perfect obedience is re- 
(juired of the children, parents should be. 
very cautious in their cuiuinands; and 
impose nothing upon them (paiticulariy 
in icdation to marriage) but with a |)ru- 
per regard to their true interest and iia})- 
piness; which is nut possible to be At¬ 
tained in the conjugal state, without true 
worth and viitue in the associate; which 
are not always the attenclaiiLs ol wealth 
and honour. And even where these ex¬ 
cellencies are attended w ith those tempo¬ 
ral advantages, the parents' choice is to 


be urged with the utmost tenderness and 
indulgence; inasmuch as there may be 
latent and well-grounded dislikes, which 
(too often) children can neither conquer 
nor explain. 

When this is done, theiv w'hatever 
may happen from the parent’s misappre¬ 
hension of things, they will have a cleav 
conscience, and no room to reproach 
themselves: nor can they justly be ^ 
proached. 

There are some parents .such tyrants, 
that all th<' world must condemn them. 
1 do not speak to them, for I fear they 
are ineorrigilile, and 1 bopt; their num¬ 
ber is small; but I address mj'sclf to 
those w lio appear more ifasonablc ; but 
ulthoiigli they act with less appearance of 
violence, may be as guilty; and by in¬ 
sinuations and artful address prevail over 
fearful and modest minds, and obtain a 
consent, when they l)av»* not courage or 
a'-suraiice enough to resist or ronteud on 
such an occasion. This lias been the uii- 
happy case of many' a young woman ; 
and is, 111 eflect, as cruel a case as can be 
well imagined ; niasimich as itfreqilently 
turns the humble and dutiful disposition 
ofcliildren into tin ir destruction. 

'I'lie last <lulv lliat parents owe tlieii 
childieii, is to pray to C>od lor tlieni; 
forasimicli as wiilumt tin* as.sistance and 
proleeiion of the Divine I'rovidenee, all 
your eiideaviiiiis for tin; well-bi nig of 
your cliildieii, will be iiieli'ectual, and all 
your counsels vain. You niay^inculcate 
the best picc<i)t» with the utmost care 
and (lilgcrice; but you will never do it 
to ellect, wilhoul the assistance of the 
Divine (Jraie : Vnul t/iaj/ phint, and 
^Ipollos :i>utcr ; hut it i f (toil uho 
tht i/icraiM’. Y ou may take as much 
pains as you will to establish your fa¬ 
mily ; Inil remember alway.s, that exeept 
the IiSt’d buildclk thi thvir lahoiir 

IK ill \atH that build it. '1‘herelbre you 
arc to pray earnestly, luimbiy, .and in¬ 
cessantly to Almighty (iod : to that God 
iihognith iiiiidont to the .v/wp/c, that he 
would inform tile understandings, a/id di¬ 
rect the heartK of your children in thr 
leaps of his laws, and the works of his 
comniundnicnts : that he would remove 
far from them vanity and lies ; that he 
would make them a dean heart, and re- 
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tuv) n right spiritnoitkin them : thst he 
would inspire them with ebarity and 
mere}', with truth and justice, with humi> 
lity and ni' ekness, with honesty, Indus* 
try, and sincerity in all their dealhigs: 
that yaw sons may grow up as thf young 
plantSy strong and upright, and fitted for 
;lhe noblest works of the atchitect: and, 
0Hd that your daughters may he its the 
polished corners of the temple^ at once 
both ornaments and supports to the 
church of God ; that your children may 
grow up good Christians, good wives, 
good husbands, good parents, good 
friends; that after the example of their 
blessed Lord and Redeemer, they inuy 
grow up in wifdom, as in years, and in 
Javour with God and man: that they 
may go on from strength .t<j strength, 
useful citizens to their countiy, subjects 
to. their sovereign, and servants to their 
Gfd ; guardians of religion and virtue of 
every kind to all around tliein, until 
&ey are gradually fitted and finished 
into living temples of the Holy Ghost; 
the present pillai's and ornaments of the 
earth, and future inhabitants of Iteavcu. 

Which God of his infinite mercy grant, 
through the merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ. 


^iERMON CXVIIl. 

By pATurcK Del\ny, D. I). 

The Duty of Children to their Pa¬ 
rents. 

V 

Ex01). XX. 12. 

JHonour thy f.ithcr and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long iipuii the land which the 
.Lord Uiy (Jod givtlh thee. 

Al.1. the precepts of religion resptu’t 
either our duty to God, lo our neigh¬ 
bour, or to oui-selves ; that is, the duties 
we owe to God, as creatui'es of his good¬ 
ness, and dependants upon his provi¬ 
dence ; the duties we owe to mankind in 
the several relations of life; and the du¬ 
ties vre owe to ourselves, in order to 
make us answer the ends of our being, 
and enable os to discharge the duties we 
.owe to God and to one another; conse¬ 


quently, die duti^^we 
are but secondary and 'pi 

those; and therefore our' Bte^sed^lhM^ 
our, being asked by (ho leaiTAed PlteuiW, 
Which was the great cdfarMUid^him 
in the lawf he answered, Thou ohatt 
hvoe the Lord thy God with till- thy 
heart, and wjtk aU tky, s&ui, and 
thy mind. This is thx ./iri# wskI gftdh 
commandment} and tho second •■it Uki 
unto it, Thou shalt hve thy neigWPhttd ag' 
thyself. Now the law of God constd^ 
mankind as members of one great e^- 
munity; and therefore every mefhber of 
this community is our neighbour; that 
is, one to whom we owe all the duties a 
social creature, all the oflices of huma¬ 
nity. But, foiasmuch as the duties of 
this general tic were not sufficient to an- 
.swer all tho engagements and ends of 
life; therefore it hath pleased God to 
superudd to these, particular engage¬ 
ments and obligations, absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the order an<l well-being of so¬ 
ciety and of these, the duty of children 
to parents hath justly obtained the first 
place; Ix'cause all our other duties to 
mankind begin and are founded here. It 
is from a right deference to the authority 
and institutions of piirents that we learn 
to become goo(l men, good neighbours, 
good friends, and good subjects, as well 
as good sons. In one word, it is here we 
ordinarily learn all the oilicf's of a social 
and rational erf^pture, in our whale cora^ 
nierce with mankind: and therefore, it is, 
that God in his great wisdom, when he 
had prescribed the duties relating to him¬ 
self, in the decalogue, immediately sub¬ 
joins that which respects our parents, 
Honour thy father and mother, &c. 

And this is airrceablc to the very order 
of nature, forasmuch as paR-nts are, next 
to God, the authors of our being, God 
indeed is properly our father, and earthly 
parents do but convey to us that being 
H'hich God produces; but the conse¬ 
quence from this is, that althougli wc owe 
more absolute and unlimited obedience 
to God, the fountain of our existence, yet 
we arc t9 honour our parents, us his sub¬ 
stitutes upon earth. 

But forasmuch as this duty is not 
founded barely upon our existence, but 
is deduced witii mmre force and greater 
evidence, from the advantages of early 
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support. dd^ved to 

m ^ our pa- 

those thet are to us 

tkc pla»^f parents, smd in that rcla- 
wp ^aptpisiitly eoDti'ibute to our well* 
tbe fullest and clearest claim 
tp-patentd .honour.- And such are, among 
odbers,^ 0 «r teachers and spiritual pas~ 
your parents yop derive your 
being; l^tbese, your well-being. From 
Ood derive your immortal soul, 
•^'th au its excellent faculties; from these 
you derive, under God, all that cultiva^ 
tkm. and improvement in virtue and know¬ 
ledge,, which are the glory even of im¬ 
mortal spirits. 

In the next place, your governors arc 
to you in the place of parents, because 
they are the fathers of their country ; and 
the well-being of* tlte community hath 
the same dopendance upon their pati>rnal 
care and vigilan.ee, that particular houses 
have upon the prudence and affection of 
the masters of families. And indeed all 
government, as it is originally derived 
from pateriKil authority, is in trutli no 
otherwise to be» considered than as an en¬ 
largement of that authority; so that ma¬ 
gistrates, succeeding into the place and 
office of parents, arc to be regarded as 
public fathers, on whom the ])owcr of life 
and dtmth, originally vested in parents, is 
now devolved. And as this is agn'eablc 
to tlie scripture-account of the origin of 
nations in general, divines have observed, 
that it seams to be more particularly evi¬ 
denced in the common and successive 
name of the kings of tlie Philistines, Abi- 
inelech; which is a compound of two 
Hebrew words, Abi-Mclech, my father 
the king; plainly shewing, that the title 
of king was only an appellation of ho¬ 
nour, originally given to the father of the 
family. 

Having thus shewn who they are to 
whom we aiv to pay honour and obedi¬ 
ence, from the obligation of this precept, 

I proceed, in the next place, to explain 
.the first branch of this duty enjoined in 
my text; namely, the duty of children 
to theif parents. 

First then, wc arc to honour oornatu** 
ral parents, or those whom the provi¬ 
dence of God, or the constitution of our 
country, have substituted into their place. 
And thiB we are to do in the following 


DELAHt 

instantea : flrs'4 secondly, 

in obedient; aim,^^dly, m‘%gmteful 
rctribudon of all thebcueiits wc havete^ 
ceivedfroin them. 

First, I say, we arc to honour ourpa*- 
rents ^ reverencing them. Now, revef 
rcncc is an awful love, mixed with a fefr 
of offimdingt which arises from rc8peC|^ 
and duty: not such a slavislt tlread 
drives from the presence of those in aitf^. 
thority over us, but such a hiial and affd^' . 
tionatc awe as fills us with venerati^o.ah^. 
esteem, and will engage us to attend 
the monitions, and conform- to the com* 
duct, of our pai-ents; and, at the same 
time, to abstain religiously from every 
thing that might give them the least trou>' 
ble or disquiet. And this inward vcnc*- 
ration is wont to shew itself both in u&r 
words and whole <lcmoanour. Fii'st, its 
our words ; for, thc-se, as they Aow from 
a mind tenderly and dutifully afTuctc^^ 
will naturally carry with them all tbe in* 
dications of veneration and affection thlil^, 
sounds can express; and wUl, at tb^^' 
same time, be submissive and few. 
spect is a natural restraint > uptia«.ltB, 
which, from fear of giving offence, ties up 
the tongue from uttering any impropriety 
or indecency to our parimts, even when 
we are obliged to rea-son and roinonstratfe 
against their conduct. Such is that car* 
nest intercession of Jonathan to his fa¬ 
ther Saul, for the life of David his friend 
—his friend that was as his own soul: 

(1 Sam. cli. xix.) Let not the king sin 
against his senaiii^ against David; 
cause he hath not sinned against thee^ and 
because his zeorks to thec-ivard have been 
very good. Nay, we have an instance of 
an uiidutiful sou in the gospel, wl.u, al¬ 
though he did not obey the authority of 
her father, did not, however, dare to pro* 
fess his disobedience; but, on the con* 
trary, gave him goodwouls, and a dutiful 
appellation, saying, I go, Sir, idthoUgh 
he went not. And, ceicainly, the tribute 
of respectful language is the least that 
can be paid to those who have taught us 
t<> speak ; and therefore the rude returns 
of wicked children to their parents are 
so detestable in the sight of God, that he^ 
hath in his law denounced a punishment 
against this crime, equal to that of blas^'! 
]^emy against himself. He that carseiK 
his father or hii mother, shall surely 
Z 3 
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to dtaih. (Ex®d. »h 17.) And fProv. 

sx. 20.) Ht ihmtxwstth his faiktr or 
mothtTy his lamp shall be put out in ob~ 
scute darkness. 

Again, the inward veneration dne to 
fAxents is wont to shew itself in our 
tlfhole demeanour. The humility of the 
«iind naturally expresses itself, as in mo- 
';ideBty of speech, 80 likewise in lowliness 
submission of gesture; bowing the 
'^d, and bending the knee, upon every 


'^d, and bending the knee, upon every 
mroper occasion. 

An extraordinary instance of this is to 
be found in the demeanour of Joseph to 
bisfatber. (Gen. xlviii. 12.) Highly ex- 
-^ked as he was in the court of the great¬ 
est monarch upon earth, he thought it no 
lessening to beitd before his aged father, 
'.aud pay him all the marks of submio- 
*ion and duty ; nay, and he did this at a 
■time when, the text assures us, Jacob s 
.Ifiyes vcrc dim, and could not sec; and 
^^nsequcntly, when he could not be up- 
^aidod by his father for want of due rc- 
jspect, and probably would not hmc 
been blamed by any other mortal: tor 
wh» 9 ”Hould have been so vain as to cen¬ 
sure the conduct of one who was at that 
moment in the highest reputation for 
wisdom and pnxlence of all mortals then 
alive? or, if their vanity could ha^e car¬ 
ried Aem to censure his conduct, their 
fear of Pharaoh's first minister would 
certainly have obliged them to keep their 
thoughts to tlu'mselves. Yet, uiulev all 
these circumstances of his father's blind-- 
v.'*nes$, bis own exaked station, unriv.illcd 
wisdom, and uucontroulcd imwer, Jo¬ 
seph's aflfectionafe and dulilul heait 
would not suffer liim to disiiensc with 
'the least form of respect ainl veneration to 
his aged parent; for wc read, that when 
he brought his sons from between his 
knees, to present them to his father, he 
bowed himself with kisj'ace to the earth. 
And surely there is not any one circum¬ 
stance of his grandeur that reflects half 
so much lustre upon his character as this 
single^ instance of filial humiliation. 
‘When I consider him upon his knees to 
Godr I regard him as a poor mortal, in 
.the discharge of duty to his Creator, 
of adorable majesty and infinite hd^t 
above him. When I behold him b^ing 
down to Pharaoh, I consider hinkinthe 
dutiful posture of ti subject to his prince, 


to whom he UraS irfdbbtoS Uk the highest 
exakaiion' aSid hoaour. t sife 

him bending to the earth, b(illM%apo6r, 
old, blind, deCtvpid father,- I hcholn%i]i|l 
with admiration and delight r’hotv 
that humiliation exalt him! A ^hef^'to 
whom he was so far from being indebted 
for a great fortune, or an honourable' 
port, that, oik the cofthfary, his fillet wM 
obliged to him, as for as a fotniri' cdbid 
be, upon both these accouhfs. had 
no estate to settle, at least notfe'Wrujrtfif” 
Joseph's regard; nor had his son afi^ ito 
heritance to hope for from him,;hht'h!^ 
blessing; and that he thought he do0i 
not to receive but in the lowest postorc 
of humiliation and reverence. A''de¬ 
meanour, God knows, very distant frdin 
the principles and practice of the present 
age, who have no notion that any thing 
can be meant by a parent's blessing, but 
some mark of their bounty, or settlement 
of their fortune; and for this reason the 
best of parents arc regarded as little bet¬ 
ter than an incumbrance upon the son's 
estate, and a bar to his happiness; and 
therefore it is no w'onder if they are 
treated with no more respect than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to secure the inheri¬ 
tance ; I mean, so much of it as the Wis¬ 
dom of their ancestors hath left unset¬ 
tled ; otherwise, it is much to be feaepd, 
that rudeness and neglect would, (ana in 
fact they do.) for the most part, lilt up 
the place of reverence. 

Ami this want of duty to parents is 
the ctlect of another and much greater 
want, the want of good principles, th(‘ 
want of a right sense of. religion, and 
knowlcdg*' of the scriptures: for surely, 
if men were acquainted with the terrors 
of the Loid denounced against undutiful 
children, they could never allow them¬ 
selves in the least instance of disobedience 
or disrespota to their parents. Ths epe 
that moekeih at his father, saitJi Solo*. 

' mon, and despheth to obey his mothfTf 
the ravens <f the vaUep shall pick 
. out, and the-young eagles shall, eat ik. 

I And as this is often literally true in the 
I calamitous end of abandoned childnen, 
, whosc'fcarcases are, in the field, of battle* 
: whither their disobedience carried thenb 
; exposed to ravens, and vultures, and 
I othen birds of prey: or else upw 
, lows tad gibbetS; to which their ^11 
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bair« bitHtgfait theitt ;'i:yilUlaies committed 
ia eeatenMof the m«iuUon« and esthor- 
tatiofis M Ibeir .parents! the same sad 
fiap frequently fulfilled upon un> 
4qiifiii .childi?”> W ^ metaphorical sense, 
iti deplorable ruin, and actual loss of 
«yee« ln^ugbt upon such wretches by 
othi^aOiuks and vermin; by creatures of 
,4re#ter prey, and surer destruc- 
the ravens of tho valley and 
ypitng eagles put together. 

1 have often admired it as a glorious 
instance of discipline in the Jewish com- 
Monw^Uh, that an uudutifui child was 
fq.be%oQed to death by tlie people: 
^wt ,80 every one should bo obliged to 
pnnish a crime which every one was 
obliged to abhor. Ilut then it must be 
observed, that the parents had no right to 
bring the child before the magistrate, in 
order to this public condemnation, bo^ 
fore tltey had first privately chuHlisud 
him : for that was the letter of the law, 
fDciit. xxi. 18.) //' a mm have a stub¬ 
born and rcbeUiovs son, tekich un/l not 
*)hty the voice of' his father, or the roicc 
of kis mother ; and zchen they have chas¬ 
tened him, icill not hearken unto them; 
then it was that he was to l>e brought bc- 
ibce the magistrate, accused, condemned, 
and stoiKxl to deatli: so that private chas¬ 
tisement was always to go before that 
public, that infamous, that dreadful exc- 
cutiou. 

This, my brethren, was the appoint¬ 
ment amh law of God, to his own jKople 
the Jews; and was, without question, 
the wisest institution that ever obtained 
in any nation; as it is the noblest monu¬ 
ment of that wisdom and virtue, by 
which the Chinese think themselves dis- 
tinguisbed above the rest of the world, 
at this day! the mighty veneration to 
parents enjoined by their laws, and the 
scve(;e mid exemplary punishment of ua- 
dutifu^css and disobedience. In China, 
if a father charges his son witii any 
ipiriic before a magistrate, there, needs no 
<^er proof; he is immediately con- 
ffemucu. If a son should presume to 
mock a parent, or lay violent iiands upon 
.him, the ivht4e country is alarmed, atid 
the judgment reserved fur tlie emperor 
bbnsdf: the uta^trates of the place are 
U ltt Pted out; and ;bI 1 the ueighbourbood 
iksaateoatlf ua having ^vmt countenance 


to so infienial a which laust be 

supposed to bave'dil^veTcd itself uptm 
other occasions; it is irapossiUe^ they 
think, it should have amved to such a 
degree of villainy at once. The criminal, 
in these cases, is sentenced to-be cut into 
ten thousand pieces, and ' aiterwar^ 
burnt! his houses and lands destroye^^ 
and even the hou^ that stood' 
him; to remain as monuments of so^t^ 
tested a crime; or rather,that all temoiilr ’ 
brance of so abominable a villainy shoo^ 
be eftaced from the earth. Nor are oven 
their rmiierors, in all their height of 
power, exempted frt«n the strict^ dis¬ 
charge of duty and piety to their pse 
routs. 

But, further, as vre must honour ottr 
parents with all the marks of oulward 
reverence; so likewise with all the teal 
effects of sincere obedience,---CAiVdren, 
saith the apostle, (Coluss. iii. 20.) ob^,^ 
your parents in alt things: for this 
well pleasing unto the Lord. And al^- 
this is founded in the law of God, it # 
also enjoined by the dictates of reason ; 
forasmuch as parents arc our iianiral 
superiors; and because they are better 
jiulgcs and directors of your conduct, 
from the advantage of more yt'ans and 
experience, than yoti can possibly be for 
yourselves; and although you should in 
time, from the benefit of a happier ge¬ 
nius, or a better education, arrive to 
greater clearness of judgment and strength 
of reason than your parents, yet still 
as long as you continue a part of their. 
family, you are to pay them that obedi¬ 
ence that is due to them as masters of 
their own household; and therefore arc 
never to swerve from their cummand.s, 
unless they should enjoin something con¬ 
trary to the commands of Go<l: in that 
case (and in that alone) your disobedi¬ 
ence must be excused iroin the prior 
obligation you owe to your Creator, 
whose commands no mortal can control 
or dispense with : and even in this case, 
after you have made all the modest and . 
dutiful remonstrances in your power, you 
arc to obey passively; that is, you are 
patiently to submit to suci\(Chastisemunt 
as tltey sliall think fit to iimict tor your 
disobedience. For although they should 
chasten you after their own pleasure, as 
tho tqKHitki intimates, (Heb. cb. kii.) yet 
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fTc yw ta ght rerereficc. And 
surely you'ought, in common gratitude 
as well justice, to bear with their in- 
^rihiti(*s, who have so often and so long 
borne with yoftrs. 

^ But there is one instance, wherein 
^bcdiencc to jwents is of more iraport- 
‘^wce to childt%*n than'any other in life, 
*^nd' yet where they too often fail to' pay 
and that is in the article of marri¬ 
age : for, as long as children continue a 
part of their parent's family, (w'hich 
must be till they think fit to dis|)ose 
otherwise of them,) they are absolutely in 
their parent’s power, and have no more 
jight to dispose of themselves than they 
have to, dispose of the pdrents' for¬ 
tune of inheritance, or any of their 
goods ; an(f therefore we find the paren- 
.‘'^ar authority of so great extent m the 
law -of Moses, that the daughter who 
, 'made a vow unknown to her father, was 
allowed to ratify it without his con- 
' -v«ent; as you may read, Numb. xxx. 

' But the institutions of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans can'ied this point a great deal 
higlKr, and made children dependant 
upon the parental authority during their 
whole lives ; non could the highest ho¬ 
nours or authority in the commonwealth 
exempt them from it. A father in Rome 
could cull down his son from the ros¬ 
trum, in the midst of his harangue to the 
people, to punish him for any misde. 
mcanour: he could command him in 
the same manner from the senate, or 
,, from the head of his legions. Nor did 
the people, the fathers, or the army, dare 
to interpose in his defence: they consi¬ 
dered the duty to parents as a prior obli- 
g.ition, which nothing subsequent could 
canct‘1. And doubtless this was one rea¬ 
son why the Roman marriages continued 
so long sacred and undisturbed ; because 
they were never made, but with advice 
and deliberation of their parents. And, 
indeed, the contrary conduct is an in¬ 
stance of disobedience, that commonly 
carries its own punishment with it: and 
it is‘4o b^ hoped, there are few children 
to whose final account this sin will be 
placed, l^ause I am persuaded th^ 
are few that have been guilty of it, who 
havb not had reason to repent very sin¬ 
cerely of it to the last day of their lives. 
And the reason of this is evident : the 
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persons that take fihe eyes of youi 
pic nfost, are such as atfe 'sk» " 
courtly forfits and fashions of the Wori4; 
such as have laid themselves* ofit 
and dance, and acquire such'supetjll^ 
and shewy accomplishments, as arl^fco 
often at the greatest distance in the Vi^nild 
from modesty and good-nature, attd ' 
sense; and, above all, from 
pics of true religion atld -VhtW]fw 
are the true foundations of all 
accomplishments, ' *- 

Prudent parents well' know*, thltlf’lhe 
true conjugal attractions arise^ 
outward ornament, but inwaw’'«cc<^ 
Icnce. This is a law' cstablislied-'in ihd- 
raljty, and is in exact analogy tO"'''diat 
great law established in nature; whidi 
teaches us, that the attractions of bodtte 
arc not in* proportion to their surface, 
but their solid contents. Prudent' pa¬ 
rents well know, that such accomplish¬ 
ments as either arise from, or tend to 
establish true worth, can aione render 
any pair happy in an union that must 
last for life. 'Phis, I say, all prudent 
parents very well know; and there¬ 
fore are best fitted to make a right choice 
for their children; but still with this 
caution, that they do not offbr violence 
to their inclinations, by forcing them to 
marry against their will. For the rest, it 
were infinitely better, that perverse -chil¬ 
dren should actually die in the disap¬ 
pointment of their inclinations, thdti that 
they should make both themselves and 
their parents for ever miserable, by an 
unfortunate and undutiful marriage. - 

S E n M O N CXIX. 

By Patrick Bslak y, D. D. 

The same Subject oonti^^d^ 
£xo». XX. 13. 

IJaaour tby father and tby motliarnthllilllf 
days may be Ion; upon Uic land 9r»c$^e 
Lord tby Got giveth thee. ' , ‘ 

In a former discourse upoti thesie 
1 shewed you, that this duty of hdfirar- 
ing eiir parents wits of grrat extent; 
it comprehended, first, the d«ty we 
to our kings and gov^tnors, wher ate l|i 
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<»»(%, {lie Uuty wieowcto our spirituaji 
ud teachers, who have dk> 
the. j^est. .offices of parents to- 
in ii^ching us true principles 
of ^n^n and .virtue; and, thirdly, the 
du^ Tyou owe to your naturiil parents, 
B^.thosu whom the providence of 
placed.in their stead; which 
of three parts: first, reverence; 
SfnHidly, obedicaicc; and, thirdly, a 
gtjf^ful retribution of the benefits Uiat 
if^^’tlOiyereceived from them. 

the first head, I shewed you,. 

atiie duty'of reverence to your pa- 
rejlttodiscovcrcd itself both in words and 
actions; in modest and respectful lan¬ 
guage to your parents, and a dutiful sub¬ 
missive demeanour towards them. A re¬ 
markable instance -of which I shewed 
you, in the behaviour of Joseph to a 
poor, old, blind, decrepit father, when ho 
himself was in tlic higk'st point of glory 
and wisdom. (Gin. xlviii.) 

Under the second head, of ohediena? 
due to parents, 1 shewed you the great 
stress that Ctod Almighty hath ]ai4 upon 
this duty; bow strictly it was enjoined 
in the holy scriptures; the blessings pro- 
miaod to it, and tlvc curses and signal 
judgments of Got! denounced against the 
transgression of it in the law of Moses; 
which placed the. crime of disobedience! 
to {glrcius upon the same foot with that 
of blasphemy against God ! that tin: 
stubborn and imdutiful child was to be 
stoned to death, like the blasphemer. 

I shcwetl you also, that tliis duty to 
parents was in the highest veneration 
among the wiser heathens ; the ancient 
Romans, in their best days of virtue; 
and the present Chinese, with whom un¬ 
dutifulness to parents undergoes, at tiiis * 
"dayi^^’tnost dreadful punishments that 
can w^magined. 

Gbme now to the third thing pro- 
'; which was to shew you, that you 
.honour your parent, as' by reve- 
ee'.<^ftd obedience, so ^likewise by a 
thankiUl and grateful return of all the 
JMeiglngs and benefits conferred upon you 
as far as you are able, ^ they 
|iU$in iiccd. And this the apostle ex- 
covins, (1- Tim. v. 4.) ff atof vti- 
haiiic.,tkU4r(» or nepheioat let them 
leant Jirst to s.i»u> piety at home, and to 
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reqvitfi th^ pSen^.' Tl^ apostle 
inehtiops the children of widowit in par* 
ticular, because widowhood is'tbo con-, 
dition in life most subject to want'and 
distress; and \vhere children, taking the., 
ariyantage of the weakness of k h<dpl«^; 
mother, are raost.apt. to bereWntoos sotiii^ 
undutifii.I: the purpose of the apostle'iii,',;. 
this precept being to imply, from thi^,, 
particular instance, the idut^ of obc<^. 
ence, and support, and retribution, due., ' 
from children to parents, whenever tfaV 
ill stale of their afiairs requires it ; and' 

. even when they are least in a condition 
to exact their gratitude, or punish their 
disobedience. A remarkable instance of 
this piety and reverence due to parents is 
in the be'huviqur of Solomon to his mo-^,^ 
thcr BiUi\sheba, (1 Kings, ii. 190 "'hci;. 
she came to solicit him in favour of Ado- / 
iiijalf; for the text tells us, that the king, 
rose up to meet her, and boteed kimse^. 
unto her ; and sat down on the throng. 
Olid,caused a scat to be set for the king's 
mother ; and she sat on his right hand, 
.I'liishedid to a widow mother, him^lfa 
king, the wisest of all mankind, and then 
the mightiest monarch of the whole world. 

Ife knew tlie duties of life rose with its 
grandeur, and gave new lustre to it: his 
enlarged and generous soul could not 
Ijear to have his pidy less exalted than 
his power. And it is well known that 
there are, at this day, princ<’s in the 
world, whose \eneration for their parents 
will not sulVer them so much as to sit 
down in their presence. And, 'Go<l 
knows, the pious returns due fix>m cliil- 
di'cii to parents are at once the strongest 
dictates of gratitude and justice, aa<l are 
but a poor retribution f(»r all the care 
and expcncc of education, for all tho 
anxious hours, and sleepless nights, tiiat 
have been passed in solicitude for our 
welfare, and in distress for our ill health, 
and ill conduct. And will you requite 
all this aifection with ingratitude and ' 
neglect ? will you let them suffer under 
any necessity which you can relieve, 
who supported you for so many years of 
^plgss want? will you despise their 
persons, of whom yourscWll^are a part?* 
Surely, if the ingenuity of nature, and 
the principles of reason and virtue, are 
not quite cxtihgui»he4 in you, the Ibve 
solicitude your parents have long 
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felt for yoij will exact ample returns from 
you; ^not in equal measure, (which per¬ 
haps is notposs&le,) yet in the fullest, the 
amplest, the most acceptable that is in your 
power to make. 

, The course an^ compass of God's pro- 
yidimcc, and his luctbuds of establishing 
and eyidcncing the measures of reciprocal 
cllftty, is no-where more remarkable than 
in the mutual obligations between parents 
and tlieir children (I say the course of 
God's providence is no-whcrc more re¬ 
markable, than in the measures of duty 
and obligation established between parents 
and their children); the child comes in¬ 
to the world naJicd and helpless, and, 
from himself, more destitute of the na¬ 
tural, means of si'curityand suppoit, than 
almost any of the inferior creatures. In 
this exigency, the pamntal care and ten¬ 
derness steps in to his relief; supplies all 
hjs necessities, and relieves all his wants; 
bears with all his untuwardly dispositions, 
at an age when he is neitiier capable of 
being corrcctc<I, or convinced ; and not 
onlyjjfovidcs the pn)pere.sl fowl for lum, 
when he is incapable of providing any 
fur himself, but liken Ue administers it 
when he is inea])ablc of feeding himself; 
bears with all degm’sofhis folly and im- 
pertinena'; Itstens to all his trifling and 
idle enquiries, i;ot only witli patience but 
with pleasure ; till tljoy gradually conduct 
him to health, and sirongtii, and know¬ 
ledge; but the child is not long arrived 
at this perfection of his nature, before 
his parents l>egin to fall gradually into 
the same intiriniues, through which they 
but lately (ondacted and supported their 
children; and to need the. same assistance 
which they lately lent. And, first, they 
Ix'gin to grow sickly ; and then they call 
for the aid of that health which they 
cultivated and took care of in their chil- 
rlren. 'J'hcloss of cheerful ness and gowl 
humour conimunly succeeds the loss of 
health ; the old pari'uts are uneasy, and 
iit*t at all about them . and now is the time 
tor children to return all that tenderness 
and patience to their parents' peevishness, 
without souths or reproof, which their 
parent had Jlpm; .Ivfil them in all thei* 
chihli^ ]>er^scaess, at an age when 
they not capaUe of being corrected. 
Ip the next fdace, ^e;oM,.pgjret)t8 grow 
troublcsomely talkative an^ (as youth 
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too apt to think) impertJftcnt; 
eternally upon the observatidns .and’^'ad¬ 
ventures of their times, and earlier ydim- 
Reraember, you iflso ‘ had your time of 
being talkative .uid impertinent, aiid yitoV 
parents bore with you'; but, wWt this 
difference, you asked them siHy tl»d 
trifling questions, and they now toll' 
wise and useful observations.Bilt i 
are troublesome, because they tell' 
too often. 'Fhe answer to this'- H 
obvious; if your parents bore with -IfSmr 
folly, you may well bear their wtst^dto t 
«and although, perhaps, they talk 'nbto 
than is necessary to inform you of ptesiefitr' 
things, yet their conversation turns most* 
ly upon things past, perhaps past many 
years before you came into the 'fvorld, 
and, consequently, such as they must 
know a thousand times better than you ; 
or, though they should talk more than is 
neccs.savy fo inform you, they do not talk 
more tlian is necessary to inform your ser¬ 
vants, or your children, who arc now 
come to an age of asking many questions ; 
and, tiicreforc, Providence hath well ap¬ 
pointed, that their grandfather or grand¬ 
mother arc now in an humour to answer 
tliem all, and to su[,piy them with a store 
of useful ob-servatiens which they want; 
nay, ^vliich itii'y want to hear over and 
over again; which they want to have in¬ 
culcated a thousand times; and which, 
without this assistance, would require a 
course t)l' years to acquire for themselves. 
So that this humour of talkativeiwss, 
which is commonly thought so trouble¬ 
some in old people, hath its use, and is 
most excellently appointc'd by Almighty 
Goil. But, say it were not, the children, 
in bearing with it, do but barely return 
their parents what they long since owed 
them. 

In the next place, the strength' Ol^jthc 
old parents fails them, and they htdihot 
walk without a support; but, survf ySu 
will not let tltem want one! Hol^ mtmy 
yeans did they bear yxm in their wnqs! 
How many more did they lead ye® wheSk- 
you would, be, and saved you from • 
ing, and from danger 1 Ai^ will 
now suffer those old limbs to totter WkI 
fall to the earth, which so often support^ 
ed and saved yours, when they were weak 
and tender, and unable to suppoit and 
save themselves ? CertaWy you will not; 
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3 ptetijtu> 0 t ail: once be gtiilty of so much 
9 ni^ ■ iagratitade. In the last 
{di(^ (he of the old pa.- 

rente fac^ii^ to fail, and the strength of 
ttiinds doth not long outlive die 
strebgllh of tiioir bodies; but decays gra- 
till they become again children; 
(hter j^th, fail, and their tongues fail, 
are once more infants; and arc 
JSjM epnfined to th'dir beds, as they were 
to their cradles. This is the last 
^ of life, and here they demand all 
and compassion, and tenderness, 
hands, when tlu^y arc just going 
the world, which you called for ot 
. iheirs, when you first came into it. 

"Thus is the course of nature futfilied, 
and the circle of God's providence corn* 

I iletcd. And what child, that had the 
cast reinaiils of gratitude or goodness, 
would not be tlclighted to pay off this 
great debt of nature, to pursue this round 
of filial duty, in a conscientious discharge 
of all the good offices they owe. their 


them, for^suppwrt ond'conrection, for 
affection and tenderness, for'exanjple and 
instruction j 'and, in erne Word, for aU 
the blessings of a religious and virtuous 
education. A debt for ever to bo 
and never to be discharged j^and therw- 
fore, Homer, in his usual atrehgfo of just 
and ffne thinking, mentions it as a ciila^ 
initous cLrcumkance in the death 
young hero, that he was cut otf in dii 
bloom, before he had made affy retribu^ 
tion to his parents for his education af^ 

SUpj^rt—St) Tmii/rt OfiiiJi flXu[ 

Nay, although a parent were faultyi 
and failed in any or all these instances^ 
yet still humaiyty calls upon Us to com¬ 
passionate their infirmities; and geneio^ 
sity should prompt us to upbraid them 
with our goodness, and to pay where wo 
did not owe. ITiere is an instance of 
heathen piety in this point, that Christians 
should blush at: T. Manlius was ill treat¬ 
ed, and turned out of doon, by a severe 
father, w-ho was soon after called to m 


aged parents? Nay, what child, that had 
any goodness, would not reganl this re¬ 
tribution as his greatest honour and hap¬ 
piness ? What child, that had any good¬ 
ness, would wish to live longer in this 
world, than whilst God inclined his iicart 
to this delightful and glorious branch of 
his duty ? For, surely, it is in this respect, 
more tiiau in any other whatsoever, that 
Solomon's observation is verified, wiien he 
tells us, that fathers are the glory of their 
children. 

And here we see, in part, the reason 


account by the tribune for this, and 
some other part of his conduct. A day 
was appointed for his trial, aw,^-every 
one concluded his life was lost. The son 
heard of his danger, and, without saying 
a word to any moitol, went secretly to 
the tribune, and enquired about it. The 
tribune answered, that what he had heard 
was truth; and that a principal part of 
the accusation against him was a cruel 
treatment he, his son, had received from 
him. Upon this, Manlius puts a dag¬ 
ger to the tribune's breast, and vowed 


of thi' reward of long life promised in the 
text to dutiful children : for, as ixithing 
so naturally shorftfns the lives of parents, 
as the misery and distress brought upon 
them by the disobedience and impiety of 
(heir cnildren; and, on the other hand, 
fibthing so greatly cofttribirtes to the 
and happiness of parents, and, of 
e^scquencc, to their Itealth and life, ai 
obedience and piety of their issue; 
;te 9 toin^ can be a mure sitllablc reword of 
piety than length of life : and iiurc- 
^ ^ blessing of tong life, anndxed to 
duty of honouring the fafoer and mo- 
is no-wherc so complete, is n»-where 
perfect a blessing, uwhen tire child 
^a(h the hn^piiiess to pay off the great 
,acbt of gratitude to his aged parents, to 
return some part ^ whM he owes to 


immediate death to him, if he did nob 
that moment drop the prosecution. The 
tribune, in terror of bis life, solemnly 
swore hp would, and did accordingly; 
and the next day reported the whole truth 
to the assembly; and the father was ac¬ 
quitted for tlie generosity of the son. 
1 low few sons are there now in the world 
who would make as genereus a return 
to the tenderness and fondness of their 
fathcra, as this son did to the cmelty of 
his! 

There is also a Temarkabte instance of 
filial piety in the history of China, fn 
tiie reigii of the £mpli|K yuen Ti, a 
mandarin was condemON)Hb death; and 
was gitilty enough to debi^ it. He had 
foe gecKi fortunb to faavb a daugliter 
foctimiatie and dutifol to film, b^ond the 
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«}rdin&ry measures of filial piety; who honofffypttr parents fa 
addressjiM the Emperor in his behalf, pre- w^'expressions of ami ' 

renting a raemotial to‘ him,' wherein she and wittt a' modest am sdbMissi^'^ljlliH^ • 
ofifered herself a slave for life, to save the vioirr, Moth a dtitifnl obedience' 
life of her father. The emperor, ^rtick their laWhil cominindB, and « ||(aidlj|rt^'' 
witji so cxtruordiiniry an instance of piety, rctribudon of all thfe falesS}A|^ - 

nardondl the father, and left'his daOghier you have received ftoin them : reraltft^' 
injjher freedom (Chufcbill'sGoIlect.vol.i. the blessing of long hib prOmised^y'fi^ 
p.l 164.) And this was the more rc- to yotir obedience, and aslureymitw^ 
nthrkable, inusmneh as daughters arc that blessing-, well used« will <md in^ 
little reganltd by the (Chinese, and often blessing of life everlasting.*' On tireFt 
Exposed. hand, remember the dreadful in^preMdtfyi^ 

There is one instance of filial obcdienCfe pronounced upon neglect, and 
in the Scriptures, and of the great regard and disobedience to parents. KemitMpilii^' 
whic'h God bath to it, both of a very cx- whose eye it is that the nlvense'fllPd 
traordinary nature^ Jonadab, the son of valley shall cat, and whose light it is'l 
Rechab, had laid liis commands upon his shall be put out in obscure darkness v iw 
sons, that neither they, nor their descend- obscure darkness in this world, and eter* 
ants should drink wine, or build housi's, nal darkness in the next; even his, 
or till .the earth for twer; but that they cursetk his fatAerdr hisniother;'tmAhis, 
should lead-a pastoral life, and dwell in tkatmoeketh at hu father^ aad desfiseth 
tfiiits. This command of their father to obey hie mother. Nor are these curses 
l^th tliey and their children so religiously due only to him that insults and abuses bis 
obeyed, for many generations, that, in parents, but also to him that slights a(|d 
the (lays of Jelioiakim, the son of Josiah, neglects them; for so we read, (Detft. 
they gave a public proof of their piety xxvii. 16.) cursed is he that setteth tig^ 
to tlirtr parent in the temple, and in the by his father or mother: and all the pea- 
presence of the f>rophet, as you may pie shall say^ Atnen. But if all this can- 
read in the xx.xvth chapter of the pro- not move you, if you have no compassion 
plu'sy of the prophet Jeremiah, the Istand ifor your own immortal souls, have sosge 
the following verses. And nltliough'these 'pity upon your afflicted and aged parents, 
commands of their father Jonadab had no (I speak this to an audicnco*, which 1 
strict claim to their obedience, either from hope is, 1 am sure ought to be, more sen* 
the law of Natuie or the law of God, but sible in this point, than any other of a 
might well enough be dispensed with con- different condition in the whole world.) 
sistcntly with both ; yet God (to shew the My own experience (in this place*) hath 
regard he bath for piety to parents) was full^* informed me, of the infinite, the un¬ 
graciously pleased to reward their obc- spcakablc concern of parents, for thp wcll- 
dicnce in a very extraordinary manner; l^ing of their children, and their muchf( 
as you may read in the forecited chapter, mArc unspeakable sonro# and affliction for 
at the 18th and 1,9th verses. And Jere- their miscarriage. I luive seen such joy 


wiah said unto the house of the Recka- rising in the of a happy parent, upon ' 
bites^ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the the receiving a. glad account of bis so^ 
God of Israel: Because you Aure obeyed conduct, as hath infured now trtnapfirii 
the voice of Jonadab your father, and into m'^ own heart; and on other b^li^ 

kept all his precepts, and done according 1 have seen such distracted looks, 'SUw' ' 
to all that he hath commanded you; there- fixed distress, such tears of anguiafau|R^ 
/ore, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the the eyes of iflihappy parents, 

God of Jsratlr-Jonadab, the son of Re- pierced my hei^ .If yourparcuts’'pi^ 
tihaii shall, not vta»t a man to stond he- make this impfaession upon the breost^e 
jfore mtyfki^ ^uer^ strangers, can you be insensible ctf it 

And^'^t4l|i|ft|^-Aone throu^ the te- there in nature a greater instance of cru^^ 
veral.parta«||ychild’s duty to Ms p»> elty, than to give calamity and afflietion 
r^nts, Mdfea^t^wft you tbe^reot itw> where we owe joy and transport, aijsli'’ 
that'AIinijlky God beareth to filial^ 

I > yri6ackedlathBeoi%e«- 
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ic»uld> jpy it doM^^J^ppir 
iWa* feverii&y,instance 
oCiaiitn^di^>wd<-U^^ oitiaakiog 
thttia^apirnsQ whp have 

bUstocss of tjiair Uvea to make 
tt»lilii|(|Uy bappy Mtf order is, .in every 
insMpnfiep'aod under the most aUeviatinj; 
ciiggnMutnaccs of passion and provocation, 
aIIMItb:heinous (^.detestable sin; btit, 
^^ebriogina down a parent's grey 
sorrow m the grave, is inu^er 
jgj^ridHMdfn Itcst shape! I hare often 
c^ditioii of executioners, who 
'd^l^lorced; from tbe tuisery of their cir- 
nees, to inflict the necessary sevc- * 
lofthe law upon the basest of man* 

I should die to think of punishing 
my own parent, although he were a male¬ 
factor ;. but to punish an innocent and a 
good man, to-punish an innocent and a 
good woman, niy tender parent, and my 
best frieixi; and that too with sucti an¬ 
guish as is not in the power of tyranny— 
O (^od ! deliver all that fear tliee from so 
exrj^isitc a calamity 1 
df any of you that hear me have been 
guilty of this sin, make haste to repent of 
it; for, surely judgment is gone out against 
it; and nothing less tlian a thorough re- 
pephtttce, tlic ix‘pentance of our whole 
it VOS, can arrest the vengeance due to it. 
If any of you arc in a course df vice or 
idleness, or in any purpose of disobedi¬ 
ence or displeasure to your parents, let 
this single consideration stop you short. 
Will you imUdge your own idle purposes, 
or vicious pleasures, or obstinate perverse¬ 
ness, at the expense of your parents’ hap- 
ji^css ? Will you live idle and wanton, to 
.make' them iaboul* under affliction anift 
sorrow all their days i Will you add mur¬ 
der to tniqui^ffi If vice were attended 
w^. no other evil; if neither -poverty, 
noMi^scase, nor infkmy waited upon it; 
if^ltfeie were no such thing as a'hea- 
vqp^or hell hereafter: if neither death 
nofi^^uMiatiun pursued it; the single 
cooidi^atiuti of misery to yimr distressed, 

r d iparents should nmke you drcail 
every instance, jaad'’ shun it in 
ry. sliape.. W'hich that wc, may ail 
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By PATRJCIC. DEtAItY, D.D. ' 

TUe Duty Servants to tiieir' 
.Msstens. 

» 5 

EruBs. vi. 5,6,7 i S. 

Servants, be obedient to them that ate j'ovr^ 
masters according to tbe flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in sinsleness of rout heart, as nuto 
Christ; Not with cyc-mfvicc, a# mcii-pleai- ’ 
lers; but as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from tbo heart; With good-wilt 
doing service, as to tlic l.ord, and not to men i . 
Knowing, that whatcoever good thing any 
man doth, the same he shall receive of the 
Lord, whether he be bond or free. 

Skrvitudjr seems to have been original¬ 
ly founded in the natural inequality in, 
the abilities of men: for as some men,'' 
from the advantage of greater prudence 
and more extensive knowledge, are. fitted 
to direct and presule in the conduct o£ 
afl'airs ; so otiicrs, for want of tlmsf ad¬ 
vantages, and through a niitnral incapa¬ 
city of providing and directing, wen; 
obliged to submit themselves and their 
concerns to the guidance and discretion of 
other men. And as this ciiflercncc of 
abilities occasioned as great a diflcrcncc 
in the possessions of men, upon the c.sta- 
blish’ment of property in tlie world, from 
hence also arose another reason of servi¬ 
tude; forasmuch as some men being en¬ 
tirely destitute of property, or at least 
such a portion of it as was snflicient fur 
their support, wore forced to let them¬ 
selves out to hire, and give their labour 
in exchange for the necessaries of life. 
And as these compacts were originally 
established for life, (or at leixst too quickly 
became so,) with a power of arbitrary 
correction and chastisements in the master, 
even to maiming and death; the insolencu 
and cruelty of inhuman masters made 
the-condition of servants a state of un¬ 
speakable misery fur many generations: 
and the natural consequence from such ill 
treatment and inhomanity^lfthe masters, 
was.an idleness and negle^P^ the skle 
tbo servants, and an utter 'disregard '.of 
their maser's interest, wbouevbr 
consistent \Hth their togotber 


1 ^.. 
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with'Secret resolutions of revenge, upon 
the first opportunity. And hence it is, 
that in all the ancient comedies, which 
are the tru^t representations of life, the 
business of the slave is, always to corrupt 
the son and defraud the master: that is, 
to injure him in his two nearest concerns; 
not without violence to his person, 
whenever he can find any pretence for a 
disguise to execute his vengeance with 
impunity. 

in this condition Christianity found the 
world; and as it is the business of that 
excellent institution to correct the errors 
of mankind, and improve their manners; 
to banish violence and villainy, and in¬ 
troduce peace and good-will in theirstead; 
the world has been gradually .humanized 
and improved by it, as in every other 
instance, so likewise in this of dominion 
and servitude. . That c.xccllcnt religion 
which teaches us, that humility, and 
mercy, and love are the distinguishing 
badges of our Christian profession, could 
not fail to teach us the duty of treating 
our fellow-creatures with gentleness and 
hunRini^y, and inspire us with an utter 
abhorrence of that cruelty to our Chris¬ 
tian brethren, which would ill-bccoinc us 
to the beasts that perish ; nay, and would 
bo criminal even tlierc. And hence it 
came to pass, that the laws of perpetual 
servitude, and the power of life and limbs, 
were gradually relaxed and taken away; 
and mankind rcstor^'d to their native and 
original freedom, and social rights. And 
although many of them cannet yet sub¬ 
sist out of a state of servitude, yet are tlicy 
umler no necessity of continuing in it, for 
any longer term than they themselves 
have consentad to; so that, if they cannot 
live in absolute freedonl, they have at least 
what is next to it; for to have it in our 
power to change our masters after a deter¬ 
mined time, and cease to serve whenever 
the condition of our affairs will allow us, is 
in the next rlcgrce to full liberty. In the 
mean ttm<^, the lives and limbs of servants 
arc an well secured to them, at least in 
this part of the world, as their masters 
to Umm and to deprive them of either 
n, in the Ibw^ equally criminal. 

But then, onw other hand, tW masters 
shoidd not be p«t ia a worse condition, 
by the diminution of their {rowers and 
pf erogath'es Over their servants, the Chris¬ 


tian rdigkm hath now bound all th^i^y 
and fidelity upon the conscieoecs of ser* 
vants, which before, were only die efibets 
of restraint and fear. Hence it 
St. Paul, in die words of/my,text,-.un¬ 
joins servants to pay all kind of obaervance 
to their masters, from the motives oi.a. 
good conscience, and a sense of duty to¬ 
wards God; assuring them that an honest 
discharge of their duty in this 
highly acceptable in the sight of^^, 
and will have its reward. Servanti^ he 
obedient to them that are yonr anufm 
according to the fleshy with fear 
tremblingy in .singleness of yovr heartf 
unto Christ: J^ot with eye servicCf us 
men^pleasers; bvt as the servants of 
Christy doing the will of God from the 
heart: With good-will doing sercice, or 
to the Lordy and not to men: Knowing, 
that whatsoever good thing any num doth, 
the same shall he receive of the LordyWhe- 
ther he be bond or free. 

Now, the business of thisdiscoursc shall 
bo, from tlieseovords of the apostle, to«x- 
plain and enforce the duty of servants in all 
its parts; which I shall endeavour to do, 
in the proof and enforcement of the fol¬ 
lowing propositions. 

First, Servants are to obey their ut¬ 
ters ; and, secondly, they are to be ft^- 
fui to them. 

First, 1 say, they are to obey, their 
masters. And this necessarily arisesftom 
the nature of servitude; for tlio very con¬ 
dition of that compact is, that one man 
shall submit his will and actions to the 
discretion and direction of another; and 
therefore a servant is supposed to have mr 
«H1 of his own, whercnis master is con¬ 
cerned ; but to submit himself i^ntircly to 
the will of his master, and to obey all bis 
lawful commands. f ^ 

Bylawful commands are meantaUltseh 
ds are not contrary to the laws of Qodf 
or the community: and the reason of 
this is evident; because all itiankigd.mre 
under prior Obligations to God arid so¬ 
ciety, and therefore all other engsgemet^ 
must ^ield to those; and, whenever 
happen to be inconsistent with them, they 
immediately cease, and become nuU and 
void. Hierefure, if your master should 
command you to lie or steal, to defame 
OK defraud, or commit any vice or villainy 
whatsoever, there you are absolutely to 
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him ) because God hath com* 
nHmMt you not to do any of these 
tlitti|te) ‘and thc apostles have taught us, 
ought to obey God rather thUn 
me*,’ &ut as long as the master’s com> 
maaidsiirc within the bounds of religion, 
and tlto Jaws of the land, so far the ser¬ 
vant is obliged to submit, and pay entire 
tibe#eftcc to them; end this he is to 
■'d^li j j i t d th fear and cheerfulness. 

is to obey with fear! Servants 
(sailh the apostle,) be obedient to them that 
cri your masters according to the fleshy 
'^‘mth fear and trembling. Now, where 
^Jn«h find themselves obliged to a dutiful 
and''conscientious obedience, it is unavoid¬ 
able but that they must be afraid of giv¬ 
ing any offence, or provoking to anger ami 
resentment, by neglect and disobedience. 
Fear is a natural restraint upon the gid¬ 
diness and perverseness of our nature: it 
awakens ail our caution and diligence, 
and makes us attentive and observant : 
it makes us careful to understand the di¬ 
rections of. our superiors,^nd diligent to 
eKeeute them. And therefore wc mav 
say of it in this case, as Eliphaz does to 
Job, Is not this thy fear, thy confidence ? 
The sense of a proper awe upon our 
rajnds gives us the best assurance of uur 
hiHWing a due regard to the commands of 
superiors, and the discharge of our 
duty. Besides this, fear is tiic great 
principle of prudence, as well as industry: 
it awakens the abilities of the soul, sots 
them to work upon their proper objects, 
and urges them to their proper ends. 
Almost all knowledge, as well as disci¬ 
pline and virtue, arc founded in fear, 
fear of the Lord, sidth Solomon, isWkc 
beginning o f viisdom ; a good understand¬ 
ing have ail they that do thereafter. And 
as the fear of the highest authority natu¬ 
rally leads us to the highest and most ex- 
ceUent wisdom (the knowledge of tlic 
la^ and will of our Creator); so the 
reveseUcc wc owe to the inferior degrees 
of it leads us to proportionable degrees of 
•^sJiscretion and prudence in the conduct of 
>btir lives. And therefore servants are to 
be awfully observant and obedient to the 
commands of their masters, not only for 
conscience sake, but likewise on account 
of that improvement of their own minds 
and manners, which such a reverence and 
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fear of authority will natofally inspire. 
But, 

Swondly, Servants are to obey with 
cheerfulness} with goodLwiH doing sen* 
rice, saith the apostle: and therefore they 
arc carefully to avoid all that.AuUen and 
.surly behaviour which renders their pen* 
sons imteful, and their best services disiw 
greeablc. A sourness and restiveness to 
the commands of superiors is a sure indi^ 
cation of inherent pride, that disdains sub* 
joction; and is much butter fitted for in¬ 
solence in power, than obedience in sub* 
joction. And this spirit of insolence is 
so frequently to be met with in servnnfe, 
that a man who makes right reflections 
upon it will find infinite reason to bless 
tho good providence of Almij^bty God, 
by who.se wise appointments so many tur¬ 
bulent and malignant spirits W’cre placed 
ill a condition of tho lowest subjection; 
who, had they been raised to dominion 
and rule, wotiid have been the greatest 
monsters of oppiession and tyranny that 
over the world produced, ilistorics of 
all ages arc full of examples to this pur¬ 
pose : and that this is the senstTu^man- 
kmd upon the point, may be collected 
from the proverbs of all nations, which 
have not failed to observe upon, the re¬ 
markable insolence of persons rais(Hi fitun 
a low condition to any heights of fortune. 
And this is so apparent in a thousand 
instances, that (as Sylla is said to have 
seen many Marius's in Cmsar) some men 
uf good understanding have bt'cn confi¬ 
dent, that they have observed many 
Nerocs in a common footman, or day- 
labourer ; and therefore persons. of this 
character, instead uf indulging their in¬ 
nate pride, in insolence and sullenness to 
their superiors, should endeavour, to the 
utmost uf their power, to subdue it to the 
dictates of their duty; and remember, it 
was the great goodness of Almighty God, 
to place them in that low coiKlitioD of 
life, where the malignity of their nature 
would have the least room to exert itself; 
and where they have avoided much of 
tiiat guilt, and that punishment, which 
higher degrees of power and aMucsieo 
would have devolved u{^ them. And 
this motive to modesty and submission in 
servants will be much strengtitenedrby 
considering that pride and stiffness will«(- 
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vrayse^ipose tHem to ill A mO' 

dest demeanour, joined tb a readiness , to 
execute the master's commands, is such 
an indication of a good mind and good will 
to their service, as naturally ^ns their 
affection, and inclines them, in return, 
to do you all the good offices in their 
power; and to make the yoke of servi- 
tim sit as light and easy upon you as 
they can; whereas the contrary beh av iour 
will always excite them to such degrees 
of rebuke and correction, as perhaps you 
can very ill bear; and yet are obligetl in 
conscience to submit to, whether tliey 
be just or unjust. SerxanU^ saith St. 
Peter, in the 2d chapter of his first epistle, 
at the 18th and following verses—Ser- 
vdntSf be svbject to your masters, •with all 
fear, not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward; for this is 
ihank-TOorthy, if a man for conscience 
tou'ards God endure grief, suffering 
uTongftdly: for what glory is it, if when 
ye be buffeted for your faults, you take 
it patiently I But if, when you do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it patiently ; 
this iTWceptable with God. From hence 
we learn, that servants arc not only 
obliged to submit to the just corrections 
of their masters, but jikcwi.se to such as 
arc the effects of frowardness and ill 
temper. And as nothing is so apt to 
sour the temper of the best masters as 
sullcnncl^ and insolence in their ^servants, 
so nothing is more apt to bring unjust 
correction upon them ; because it makes 
every tiling they do disagreeable, however 
right in itself; and urges the muster to 
lay hold on all opportunities and pre¬ 
tences of subduing and mortifying that 
evil spirit by the sharpest and severest 
correction. Whereas, on the other hand, 
humility and meekness have the happiest 
effects upon the dispositions of all they 
deal with: they turn the edge of the 
sharpest rage; they are like wool-sucks 
to the fiercest instruments of war; their 
yielding softness abates their violence and 
subdues their force. JVl(H.‘knt'ss is, in this 
•respect, like charity; for as it bcareth 
all things, so likewise doth it carer a 
ttOiUitude of ^s. A soft answer (saith 
So]a!(ijli0O)tHrncthaway wrath : but griev- 
ousj^ds stir up anger. And again. By 
tdimforbearance is a prince persuaded, 
itnf' a^soft tongue breaketh the bone. 


That is, g^itle and modjest ^lies 
the most hardened and obs(ji^te 
tions; and descend, as the Psaltgla^fix- 
presses it, like oil into the bones, IP«:. 
destyand humility areas the grav;^|;ropD^ 
in a picture, which sets off the.co¬ 
lours, and shews all the figures to greater 
advantage. Modesty, in a servant, .phi^dt 
all his actions in the. best lightpnd ^ 
dines the most froward andj,p^tvi^^ 
masters to bear with their infirmitie8,(.m)ja, 
put the best construction upon aljL 
conduct. ...J,, 

But farther, Servants are not j^ily in'. 
submit to the correetton of tbeir mas^trs,, 
but they arc to profit and become better 
by it^ for amendment and reformation 
are the end of all corn>ction: and thci^ 
foiu servants must not think they.have 
done enough, when they have listened 
calmly to the master’s rebuke, or .sub* 
inittcd patiently to his cliastisemcnt; for 
all this is to no purpose, unless they are 
amended by il. And therefore tliey arc 
to observe, and^eflect carefully upon thp 
reasons and circumstances of their mis¬ 
carriage and misbehaviour, whenever they 
have committed a fault; and make scri^iis 
resolutions of more care and better con¬ 
duct another time. For example : 
was the effect of sloth and idleness. Xrk 
my conceit brought upon me. Had Ir 
listonefl to good advice, I might have 
avoided this mischief; and so on. And 
forasmuch as the business of most servants 
lies within a v«'ry harrow compass, the 
sum of their employi^jent being a train of. 
the very same, low offices repealed every 
d^ wit!) very little variety; it is cvidy;D.t, 
thW as there is but a very moderate de¬ 
gree of capacity required to enable them 
to know their <luty, so' likewise as mo^ 
rate a degree of care and diligence 
enable them to discharge it as they ougHl; 
and therefore, whatevcT excuse there 
be for the first comntittal of faults, there 
can be none for the frequent repetition of 
them, especially after correction; .for even 
brute beasts will learn tp shun tliose actions 
that arc attended with punishments, cveti 
against the instinct of nature. • They will 
learn to fly from meats and, drinks - thnt 
arc naturally very agreeable, and desirable 
to them: and therefore, for reasonable 
creatures to commit the .sanie faults,to 
which they can lia\c no natural instinct 
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af|»^requcnt rebuke and correction, is 
to become more thaii brutal; to 
aci;ev0i below tbe beasts that perish. And 
it is no wondd*, if the com- 
rn^Rsid of such incorrigible creatures is' 
.nttet !^ti ^nd destruction. The master 
gtoW tleary of correction, and lets them 
go (heir own way; and their own way 
betbil ’the way of vice and villainy leads 
to iniainy and the gallows. And 
ii^ei^f'rthis is also Cod's way of deal- 
iog"^whh incorrigible sinners:/or •ahom 
ite hvtihj he ehasteneth ; but when chas- 
.^ning hath no effect for their amend- 
. It^nt, he delivers them over to a reprobate 

^nd thus much in proof and explicar 
tida of the ffrst proposition I kid down; 
namely, that scr\'ants are to obey their 
masters. 

I come now to the second proposition 
I proposed to speak* to; and that was, 
that servants arc to be faithful to their 
masters. 

And this faithfulness is of two sorts ; 
the first consists in an honest discharge of 
duty to them, in every thing they em¬ 
ploy you about, to the best of your abili- 
riee. If in bodily labour, you arc to la- 
bo'ur in their service as far as your health 
]strength will allow : if in the abilities 
your mind, you arc to serve them to the 
st of your understanding, without injur¬ 
ing their affairs by sloth, or delay, or ne- 
(^gcncc; and this kind of fidelity is op- 
^sed to eye~service. 

, *The next sort of faithfulness consists 
In being true and just to your masters 
in every thing committed to your trust: 
and this fidelity is opposed to fraud flud 
tJieft. ^ 

"‘^First, I say, you are to serve him with 
dishonest diligence, without idleness, 
nlpect, or delay: and this the apostle 
Quires, when he enjoins servants to be 
(iib^ient to their masters, not with rye- 
^ervice, as men-pleasers, but as the ser- 
'vUnts of Christf doing the will of God 
from the heart. That is you arc to cm- 
' ’ploy yourselves diligently in your mas¬ 
ter’s 8cry|cc, 'not barely whilst his eye is 
upon you, mid you arc apprehensive of 
being chastised for your idleness; but at 
all times; even when he is least likely to 
see ot to punish your neglect. And this 
you are to do in discharge of a good con- 


adetice, becau^^ you arep^for it :„your 
time Md sti^igth drenolmgor your own, 
when you are hired; Aey arc viai^f 
, tcr’s; and to be ^ployed in hw serV&e ^ 
and conscM^cntfyyoa cannot employ them* 
as you pkase, but iais he directs: nor ca^ 

’ you misemploy them, or witt(4iold them, 
from him, wdtiiout manifest fraud and In¬ 
justice. Robbing a nian of the time he 
. hath bought of you is just as wicked • 
to rob Jrim of his mqneyj or bis' gb^, 
or any other pnreha^ he hath paid for. 
The injustice is exactly the same in both; 
and therefore the apostie saith,. you are 
to be obedient to your mastersf not witk 
eye-service, as men-pleasers; but as the 
servants of Christy doing the will of Gbd 
from the heart ; that is, you arc to dis¬ 
charge the duties of your service out of 
a sense of conscience, in full assurance 
that in so doing you do what God requinis 
of you; for Gud requirc's justice^ in all 
your dealings, and will severely punish 
the neglect and violation of it: and there; 
fore, although your master doth not be-, 
hold your idleness, God sees-it, and will 
require a severe account of it ;;^aiyl you 
can ho more escape his vengeance than 
you can- avoid his sight: besides, it has 
pleased God so to order the state of things 
hero below, that diligence and industry are 
the sure way to licalth, and credit, and 
prosperity in the world. 

Idleness is able to destroy th^cst con¬ 
stitution of body and mind that ever was 
framed I and I myself have observed beg- 
gai-s, who began in sloth, end in real 
infirmities, and a ruined constitution. 
And it is notorious of numbers of people 
that they lose their limbs for want of using 
them; whereas all the powers of soul 
and body arc remarkably improved by 
application and exercise. Milo, who had 
just strength enough the first day to litt 
a calf, by constant practice of lifting him 
every day, became at last to have stiength 
enough to lift him, even when he was 
grown up into mt ox: and the greatest 
prodigies of wisdom and science that 
ever appeared in the world had .their 
beginnings in the same low rudiments, qf 
knowledge with the rest of mankind. 
Men are born, in the general, ne'ar^ 
equal: instruction and industry, culture 
and diligence, make the great distinctij^ 
between man and man. Industry is of 
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80 exci(3tent:a mltaire, that it wifl scatvely. 
suffer any 'bounds to be set to our im* 
provement; nor is it possibic to say^ to 
'What strength <of body and ntind tuiwea- 
ried application will parry us at the last! 
and therefore Sobnon most dkcellentiy 
advises, Wkttterer thine hand Jindeik to 
thf do.it viith alt thy might. A motto, 
that ought to be graved in characters of 
gold, over the shops of all artists, as well 
as the closets of the studious. /Solomon 
well knew the worth of diligence, (and 
perhaps none but the wjscstman that ever 
lived was acquainted with its full value,) 
and therefore he is large in the praise of 
it; He hecometh poor that dealetk vsitk 
a slack hand; but the hand of the dili¬ 
gent niaketh rich. Again, The hand of 
the. diligent shall bear rule ; but the sloth- 
J'ul shall be under tribute. The soul of 
the sluggard dtiircth, and hath nothing ; 
but the soul of the diligent shall be made 
fat. And again, Scest thou a man dili¬ 
gent in his business ? he shall stand be¬ 
fore kings; he shall not stand before 
■Mean men. And therefore, if you will 
not bfr^ligejit and industrious for your 
masters' sakes, be so at least for your 
own; to acquire such habits as will 
strengthen your body and your mind, 
and raise you to credit and prosperity in 
the world: and, what is more, will keep 
you out of idleness, the great parent of 
vice andwickedness of every kind, which 
will clothe you with infamy and rags, and 
bring you to certain ruin at the last; will 
destroy you, l)ody and soul. 

The last duty required of servants is 
faithfulness to their trust; that is, an 
honest care iuid management of all goods 
and things committed to their charge, 
without fraud or waste. And this is of 
all others the highest and most important 
part of the seivatit's duty; because his 
own conscience, and his master’s interest, 
.arc more nearly concerned in it than in 
any other: it being oftentimes in the 
power of A wicked servant, by one hour's 
wilful villainy in this point, to ruin 
the best master and wealthiest man. And 
therefore the apostle, in the words of my 
text, enjoins servants to be obedient to 
their masters, in singleness of heart; that 
is, whh an honeat and upright mind. 
And (lltus, ii. £1.) he directs that bidiop 
to exhort servants to be obedient to thdr 


matter St and to phase them welt it| tdi 
things ; not answring agahti nor Pur¬ 
loining ; but shewing all 
And under this head of jMS-te 

be reduced all frauds oi every 
bribes, all false weights and newftsttyWy 
by which the servants arc profited, and 
the master is injured; in short, pos¬ 
sible ways whereby servants arc woai .to 
make gain, or interest, or fiimidayp'fot 
themselves, to the loss and flamage of 
their masters; for all these ways of gain 
arc downright frauds and thefts, ami are 
but the more criminal, as they ana amt- 
trived with more subtlety and securityf 
nay, this sort of cheating is much biaw, 
and more villainous, than common steal¬ 
ing; because you do not only defraud 
your master but you likewise break fahb, 
and betray your trust at the same time: 
you add treachery to theft! and therefore 
this villainy is doubly hateful to God and 
man. 

The other way of being unfaithful lo 
your master is by wasting his goods,, al¬ 
though without profit to yourself, ot 
suffering them to beemberzled byotlieis; 
and this is, in effect, aud in the conse¬ 
quences of it to your masters, the vary 
same with wilful fraud and theft. 'Ear 
what matters it to your master wh(^|^ 
he is injured or ruined by your fraud^^’CT 
by your negligence i So that the breach 
of trust in you, and the evil to your mas¬ 
ter, is exactly the same in both. H* 
trusted you with 1^ substance, and yott 
have betrayed him to his damage; it may 
be, to his ruin. 

As the world is constituted, it is im- 
passible to live or transact our afiairs m 
life without confiding in somebody or 
other, upon a thousand occasions; and 
on whom can you depend with so m^h 
security as on him that eats of your bi%d, 
and is bound by all the tics of duty 
conscience to be faithful to you I And 
what advantage would it be to masters, to 
be secure that their servants would net 
themselves cheat them, if at the same 
time, through their idleness or negligence, 
they suffer oftiers to definmd diem f And- 
therefore, he that sufibrs his master to be 
injured through his fault, although with¬ 
out profit to himsdf, betrays bis trust, 
and » as criminal in Ae si^t of God, as 
if he had injufed him fi>r hif ewn gmn; 
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nay, rather, h« is more criminal; for he 
tba{ injures his master for his own profit 
bath ^ine ^ea; some pretence for his 
vills^y, ''and some temptation' to it; 
wbmas.he that injures him without any 
' -fkdvantage to himself hath no pretence, 
not so much as the excuse, of a tempta^ 
tkm for his wickedness; and therefore 
iUch'A one tokes to himself the most 
•oaodalous -end detestable character in 
the woiid, that of being wicked for wick¬ 
edness sake. 

And' here I must t^e notice, that 
there is one kind of waste wherein serv¬ 
ants arc more frequently iaulty towards 
their masters than my otlier; and that 
is, waste of food, and this is of two 
sorts: one is, when they sufier any meats 
or drinks, tinder thdr care, to perish, be 
loit, or become useless, through their 
negligence. Now every tvastc of this 
kind is a grievous wickedness; inasmuch 
as, besides the injury to the owners, it is 
despising the Divine bounty and benefi- 
conce; and, in effect, trampling the gifts 
of God under foot. Which is surely a 
most shacking complication of iiisoicnee 
and ingratitude! and one would think 
our blessed Saviour Jesus <.:hrist had ef¬ 
fectually guarded against this guilt at the 
of that glorious miracle, whereby 
hiafed so immense a multitude with five 
loaves and two fishes (St. John, ch. vi.); 
fitnrwhcn he hud done so, he gave ex- 
fiJMss orders to gatbar trp the fragments 
that remain, that noting be lost. Al¬ 
though this food was piodured in all the 
abundance of Divitu* niiiniticeiice, and 
' with all the ease of Almighty power; 

{ fot care was taken by the very Creator 
limself, that not the least part of it 
should be abused to waste. • 

next kind of waste which ser¬ 
vants arc too ti'cquently guilty of, is the 
atmsc of meats and drinks committed to 
their cam, to the purposes of riot and 
excess; to make themselves useless to 
the duties of their station, it may be, 
to. their osvn, and to the ruin of others: 
nay more, oftentimes to the intoxicating 
the servants of others, so as to make 
them also useless at best; and too often 
even destructive to tho bouses, and 
limbs, and lives of their masters and mis¬ 
tresses intrusted to them. How dreadful 
a guilt is this, thus to pervert the pur- 
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pditla^of th^^piNinc bctidfictmcel "Negli¬ 
gent waste is trampling the g^ts of God 
under foot; but riotous waste is turning 
his blessings into curses; into curiifes 
upon yourselves atid others I To how 
many eifibellent purposes might those 
wastes of excess, now so pernicious, be 
applied! to lightmi the laboure of life; 
to soften the bed of sickness, to make tie 
widow*s heart sing for joy} What infi¬ 
nite evil doth waste commit! what infi¬ 
nite good doth it prevent, and pervert;' 
and the authom it, how extensively 
are they, how effectually, how emphati¬ 
cally wicked ! 

But there is one point wherein the 
fidelity of servants is more eminently re¬ 
quired than in any other w'hatsoi'vcr, and 
yet where they arc wont to abuse and 
betray their trust more than in any 
Ollier : and that is, the care of their mas¬ 
ter's children. 1 shall omit a thousand 
instances of misconduct and abuse, and 
instance only in two. The first is, that 
abuniinablc custom among servants, of 
teaching children vice and wickedness, 
a.s the first rudiments of knowledge. 'And 
lhi.> is so notorious, that, take any child 
you meet, and it is odds but the fii-st sen¬ 
tence or w'ord he learnt to speak, wa^* 
either :in oath or an ill name: and if scr- 
vaiils are taken to task for this villainy, 
they answer, th(‘re is no manner of harii>.< 
in it, because the poor child does nok 
know what he says. Perhaps he doe-^ 
rit)i; but yet it is more probable that he 
does ; for it is certain, that children often 
understand words even before they can 
speak them ; and if they do speak some- 
ill words before they understand them, 1 
daic say, it will not be your fault if they 
continue long in that ignorance; for the 
same corruption of mind that prompted 
you to teach them diosc ill words, will 
also prompt you to make tbpm under.- 
stand what is meant by them, as soon as 
}-ou can'; and not only undei^tatul, but 
practise too. Ye wicketl creatures ! lit¬ 
tle do you consi der, that the first impres¬ 
sions made upoai, children, always sink 
the deepest, and. last the longest, and are 
hardly possibl-e to be efiaced from the 
mind. And therefore Solomon rightly 
advises, Train,, vp a child in the he 
should go, arid when he is aid, Ke will not 
depart fromt it. And the observarioa is 
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full tru«, I am afraid, .more so, if ;^ou 
train him up in the way he shoufS hot 
go. Shame ‘ is the great guardian of 
yputh.tlic great barrier that secures them 
from sin and wickedness; nhd if that be 
early taken away, a flood , of vice will 
bre;^ in upon them like a torrent, and 
overwhelm thcvwholc man. Alas 1 little 
do ye consider w^at you will have to 
answer for at the great day of account, 

' who, in return to all the care and kind¬ 
ness of a good master, have destroyed, 
perhaps, his only child, and turned the 
innocence of an angcMnto the guilt of a 
devil. I would to God, that, in order to 
deter servants from this abominable prac¬ 
tice, there were laws to make all crimes 
of this kind punishable by the most tor¬ 
menting death that ever was invented; 
and yet, Avhen that was done, it would 
make but little atonement for those infi¬ 
nitely greater torments of liell, to w'hich 
those wretches had betrayed so many 
helpless and innocent infants. 

The second instance I shall memtiou of 
the infidelity of servants to the chihlreii 
of th.en 5 ,masters, and too often to them¬ 
selves, is llattcry ; a vice which is found¬ 
ed in the worst corruption of a wicked 
heart, and is the greatest tlcslroyer of 
every virtue in the soul; it is a rank 
manure which raises nothing but weeds 
in the best soils. Nor is this all ; for as 
it raises and feeds the worst weeds, it kills 
the best plants, and suflers nothing good 
•and salutary to live near it. A flaltiTer 
•always puts me in mind of those filthy 
beasts mentioned by many naturalists, 
whose way of destroying all that will en¬ 
dure them is by licking them to death. 

Ami thus I Imve done wiilithe sev<*ral 
parts of the servant's duty ; and the sum 
of all that God requires of him, is tliis; 
tirst, that ho be obedient to all lus mas¬ 
ter's just commands; that is, such as 
arc not cdiurary to the laws of (Jod, or 
the laws of the land : but he is not to 
obey him in any thing that Is evil ; there¬ 
fore he is not to swear, or lie, or de¬ 
fraud, or commit any sort of vice or vil¬ 
lainy, in obedience to his master; be¬ 
cause God has forbidden him to do any 
of these things; and he is to,obey G6d 
rather than man. 

Secondly^ He is to obey his master - 
with fear. And this will make him cau¬ 


tious and observaiU; will,cbqch.,lhe, na-,, 
tijral pii^c an^ perverseness.- of^Kiwman' 
nature, an(^ bi^ng him, by delves, to 
discretion and prudence; hr ^1 wi^pm, 
and all virtue, begins and is-J^up^d hi 
frar. . . 4. 

'rhirdly, He is. to obey chee^^ully, 
with good-wiH doing service; and. tb<y»- 
forc he is cai cfully to-avoid all ptide-and 
insolence, all short and suJIciii. answjem. 
These arc the fapUs that make-senraots 
hateful, and render every thing they do, 
disagreeable, and expose t.hcmt to the 
wrath and vengeance of their master; 
whereas modesty and cbccrfhlnoss kre- 
commend both themselves, and. every 
thing they do; and place all' their ser¬ 
vices in the best light. 

Fourthly, They arc to submit to the 
corrections of their masters, whether just 
or unjust; and not only to submit to 
them, but to amend by them. To bo.^. 
incorrigible even in neglect (and much ' 
more in guilt) is a most shameful charac¬ 
ter ; and sehlum ends but in utter ruin. 

b'iftlily, Servants arc to use an honest 
dilig<‘nco in the discharge of their duty j 
and this, in opposition to idleness and'- 
eyc-MT\ ico ; and this they are to do, first, 
for coiiscieucc-sake towaids their masters, 
because CJod rccjuircs it of them: ahd, 
secondly, for their own sakes, beufitisc- 
diligence and industry arc the sure mefins' 
to health, and credit, and prosperity in 
the world. .v 'P 

And, in the last place, Servants are to 
be true and just to their masters; and 
faithful in tlic care and discharge of all 
trusts committed to them (especially the" 
care of his children); and are neither to' 
injure or defraud them themselves, nor to 
sufler others to do so; because all the 
injury you do your master, if it be for- 
your own profit, is theft; and the 
uf all thefts, because it is attended wkh. 
trt'achety and breach of trust; and if it^ 
be without profit to yourself, the injury' 
to your master, and the breach of trust 
in you, is still the same; and you arc at 
the same time more inexcusable, be¬ 
cause you commit- wickedness for wick*' 
edness sake. 

And now, my brethren, when you, 
have discharged all these parts of your 
duty, the next tiling incumbent u|iou 
you as good Qiiristians, is to be content 
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with th&t low condition of life in which 
it hss pleased God to place you ? and 
you will be content, if you ctnisider, 
that God governs the world; and that all 
his appointments arc the appointments of 
the wisest and tlie bi>st of all beings. And 
therefore, whatever state of life he assigns 
us, must be the very bc‘st that could be. 
assigned Us. Had you bc'on placed in a 
higiiwr station, how can you Udl what 
pride and insolence, what vice and vil¬ 
lainy you had tn'en exposed to, which 
might have ended in the destruction both 
of your body and soul ? And ihereforc, 
instead of repining at your condition, you 
are to bless God, who hath not le<r you 
into so great temptations us wealth, and 
power, and grandeur aie, but deliY('rcd 
you from evil. If j'oii sufi'er from a se¬ 
vere master, consider, that although you 
might not have deserved chastiseuicnt at 
his hand, you have desi'i-ved that, and 
much more, at the hand of God; and 
what is it to you, by what instrument it 
pleases (Jod to execine his correction 
upon you ? And this you know, that if, 
Sc'/len ye do v:cU, and .sufi'erf(,r it, Vi' take 
it pat lent li/, tins is avufduhle Tilth Cud. 
Consider moreover, that alrhough your 
condition is subject to many inconveni¬ 
ences) yet, in the midst of these, it has 
one great and |K'Culiar advantage; and 
that is, that you uih! freed by it from 
some, if not ail the great atiMcties of 
life. Tor what is all that, for which the 
sons of men toil and distpiiet tlieinselve', 
in this vale of misery, but a litile ibod 
and nuiueiit, and a eonvenieiit shelter 
from the weather? and two of tliesc the 
Very worst of you have rea<ly provided 
to your hands, at your muster’s ex pence, 
without any care or trouble of your own ; 
and many of you have all three. Jjut 
what above .ali gives the great and distin¬ 
guishing advantage to your condition is 
this : tliat as you have less to be; anxious 
for in this world, you have less to be 
answerable for in the next; to you less is 
given, and of you less is required. What 
ar,u all the power, and wealth, and do¬ 
minion of this world, but so many great 
stewardships, of wliich the owners must 
give a severe account to their great Lord 
and Master at the last day ? And what 
man in his senses would wish to have a 
loj^ and heavy account upon bis bands 
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fit die great day of judgment ? Do but 
imagine a mighty potentate, ’s'uininohed 
together with his meanest vassal, to the 
great tribunal^of God; and the question 
fairly put to him. What hast thou done 
with all that wealth and all that power 
I committed to thy charge ? Give an ac- 
c,ount of tky .stewardship:'-' Alas! where 
is that mighty man upon earth, ’that 
could give clear and satisfactory answers 
to these questions ? Who would have 
wealth, who would have power, who 
would have a great estate, who would have 
an empire, upon tKese terms ? W'hcreas, 
when the poor servant is questioned, if 
he has been a good man, his accounts 
arc short, and his answei-s are easy ; Lord, 

1 have served thee, and been, faithful to 
my master; 1 luul but little, and I did 
my diligence glailly, to give ot that little. 
And the Lord shall answer, IVell donCf 
thou good and faithful sci’vant; thou 
hast been faithful in a few things ; / will 
nude thee ruler oxer many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

'I'o which blessed sentence, God, of 
bis inlinite mercy, grant wc may^U^be 
iiappily entitled, through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. Amen. « 


S K. R M O N CXXI. 
liy Patrick \ny, D.D, 

The Duty of ^rasters to their Ser¬ 
vants, 

Kniiis. vi. 9, 

And yc, mastcpf, do t)ic samplliuvgs wnto thorn, 
forbearing thruatcniiii; : knoiriug that yoiic 
llastor also ii in heaven ; neither is there 
icsprut of i>crsons with him. ' . 

'I'lir, apostle having, in the foregoing 
verses, directed the duty of servants, and 
urged them to a conscientious discharge 
of it, from a sense of duty towards God, 
and the rewairds that would await their 
tidelity from his hand; proceeds,.in this 
verse, to enjoin the masters to do the 
same by them. Now, by doing the same, 
is not meant doing the very same things, 
but doing the same reciprocal duties? 
that is, as servants arc to be faithful and 
3 A 
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just {o their’ masters, ahd to perform 
all parts of their duty towards them, 
from a regard to c^mscicncc, and the re¬ 
wards of a future state, so likewise are 
masters to do the same unto them; Uiat 
is, to perform all tJic parts of llieir duty 
towards their servants, from the same 
motives ami principles. Foricarinff 
threattning: or, rather, as the original 
word signilies, remitting thtir threats; 
that is, not always executing the harsh 
declarations they have made, or resolu¬ 
tions they hav4‘ taken up :igaiiist them ; 
but refraining and receding from the se¬ 
vere scntcn<-es they have tlonounced in 
their wrath; rememberino:, that they also 
have u Master in heaven, whose will 
they also violate, and whose comm.inds 
they disobey; and yet, should he exe¬ 
cute his just vengeance upon their trans¬ 
gressions, should he be extreme to mark 
iehat is done amiss, who might abide if ! 

From the words thus explaijied, the 
business of this discourse shall be, to lay 
down the duty t)f masters to tljeir sit- 
vaiits ill all its parts; and this I shall 
endesr.our to do in the e.xplimatioii and 
proof of the following propositions ? 

First, Masters are to do justice to their 
servants. 

Secondly, 'I'hcy are to coireet llicifi in 
their faults. * 

Thirdly, They arc to set them good 
example. 

Fourthly, 'I'hey are to allow them 
means of instruction in.their duty to¬ 
wards God, and leisure to jicrforin tlieir 
duty. 

And, lastly, 'I'hcy are to encourage 
them in welWoing. 

First, 1 Sciy, inastore are to do justice 
to their senants; and this justice con¬ 
sists in two points ; first, in not e.'caeting 
immoderate ami unreasonable labour at 
their hands; cond, secondly, in an honest 
payment of their wages. 

First, You arc to requin' ho more than 
an equal and moderate portion of labour 
from your servants; unlike those cruel 
Egyptian task-masters, wlio, a.s the text 
expresses it, made the children of Israel, 
to serve with rigour, and made their 
lives bitter with hhrd bondage; and at 
last proceeded to that extremity of cru¬ 
elty against them, that they exacted the 
same hard ueMui’c of work I'rou them, 


tvitliou^allowing them the nfSttcriaU ne¬ 
cessary lo the performance of it. Ye 
shall no more give the people straw to 
makk brick: let them go and gather 
strawfor theinsclvcs ; and the tale of the 
bricks which ihep did make heretofore, 
pntt shall lap upon them ; you shall not 
diminish oaght thereof; for they be idle. 
—For they be idle; the common cry of 
all cruel and unmerciful masters, at the 
same’ time that their poor vassals are la¬ 
bouring out their lives in Uieir drudgery. 
A righteous man (suitk Solomon) rc- 
gardeth the life of his beast; hut the 
tender 7nercies of the wicked are ci'ucL 
A man that hath any degree of goodness 
or humanity, hath compassion for the 
beasts that perish; and, althougii they 
were made for his use, cannot bear i(» 
sec them labour out their lives in pain 
and misery; much less can he bear to 
behold his own A'llow-creatures, who 
were made in the image of Ciod, and 
are, by nature, bis own equals; nuieli 
less can he behold them, panting and 
toiling to ileath in his own service; 
much lcs.% can he hasten their death, and 
make their Hies bitter with hatd bond¬ 
age. This is the conduct of the righte¬ 
ous ; but the tender met'des of the 
wicked arc cruel. Ami indeed there 
cannot possibly be a surer indication of 
abandoned corruption, of a disposition 
depraved to the last degree, ihaii an 
hardened cruelty to those that are uiiiler 
our power! for he that has put off 
mercy, the noblest, tlic loveliest likeness 
of Almighty (iod here below, must, of 
necessity, put off all virtue and ail good¬ 
ness along with it. Hut let such wretch¬ 
ed creatures remember that there is a 
God, V. iio hearcth the voice of the poor, 
and the op'pi'cssrd, when they cry unto 
him, as he did the distressed Israelites, 
when they groaned bciieatii their I«>nd- 
age; there is a God that will visit their 
cruelty, as he did the cruelty of those 
merciless task-niavstcrs, with signal judg¬ 
ments, and severe vengeance. 

I know it is a received opinion among 
many ignorant crv'utures, who are doom¬ 
ed to slavery, that they are never to cease 
from their toil in the presence of their 
masters. This my own experience has 
led roe to observe; and, therefore, it is 
the duty of all masters, iu that case, te 
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let them tnow, tliat they do n«t expect may call for it that moment j nor can \Vt: 
incessant labour from them; forasmuch foil how much luf may suffor for want of 
as no constitution can bear it: and if, nt it; it is a trifle to us, but it is bis alt. It 
any time, the necessity of their affairs is the, price of many Iona; and anxiou.s 
requires uncommon labour and applies- hours; and, therefore, kc xeticth his 
tion at tlie hands of their servants, it is heart upon it. It is like Jacob's pur- 
their duty to devise, to contrive, all pos- cliase of Rachel, deariy earned, and 
sifile relief and refreshment for them un- dearly loved ; it is a Imppinoss that 
der it, as well as to allow them double cometh but seldom, and, therefore, it is 
relaxation after it. Cod knows, a .state inhuman to delay it; and much more to 
of .servitude is a .state wretched ciiouirli, rob and defraud liim entirely of it. A 
in its be*-! < ircnmstanc«‘s; an<l, therefore, master, that had any humanity, would 
a good man shtiuld endeavour to ligiiten take deli;^lit to make hi# poor servant 
the burden, and, instead of adding to the happy, as soon and as often as he could; 
calamities of life, should make it liis ami would regard the robbing the la- 
study, by all possible metliod'^, to o.TSi; boiiriT of his hire, as the cruellest and 
and relieve tiicni, to the utmost of his and most mon^-trous robliery in the 
power. world. Rut this is not all; for oppress- 

Thc nc.xt point of justice that we owe ing the labourer in liis hire, however this 
to servants is, to pay them their wagi-s be- done, \vh('tli'’r by defrauding him, or 
honestly. delaying payment, or screwing him down 

Anil, if justice be rightly defined, a to such a miserable price as will not af- 
V irtuf that gives every one what of' right ford him the common comforts of life, or 
btlonf's to him, the virtue is never more paying him in goods, which he must sell 
itself, is nc\.er practised in greater per- at half-value; all these, the last of these 
fcciion, than when it is employed in pay- espm ially, is a crying sin, and one of 
ments of this kind ; for if the price of tlic cruele.st oppressions that cTit was 
servitude he not a right, what is ? If a heard of ; and, therefore, it is no w.ondcr, 
man hath not a just claim to what he has if C’»od. i»y the mouth of his prophet 
earned by the sweat of liis b^pw, tliere iSlidachi, denounces a speedy, vengeance 
is no such tiling as a Just claim in the again.-t so riiiich enu Ity: And T xiill 
world. Ami yit it i.s but too nolorio'lis, eotnc near to yon to judgment, saiih the 
that many men are so regardless of jus- J.ni'i/(Mai, iii. and 1 will be a sv-ift 
tice, as well as iiumaiiity, in this jioint, 7eifness against the sorcriersy and 
that tliey do not scruple, first, to screw against the adulterers, and against Jnlse 
down their servants' wages to a poor pit- sxocaters, and against those that oppress 
fanco, and then defraud them of that pit- the hireling in his uages. And, cer- 
tancc. Little ri'garding the solemn com- tainly, if we had but a moderate viegroe 
mands of CmkI to the conirary, and the of gooil-nature, joined to common lio- 
JusL judgments he has denounced against nesty, we should be so far from oppress- 
tliis cruel injustice. The wages of him ing the hireling, by diiuinishin'; las ju.->l 
that is hired, titxilh Moses, (Levit. xix. demands, that wo sboold rather add to 
13.) shall not abide u'itk thee all night them: we shivnld take delight to see our 
vntil the morning. And tigaiii, (l)eut. poor dependents lluive and prosper, and 
xxiv. 14, 15.) Thov slialt not opprtssan become liappy under us. Lor, surely, 
hired servant, that is poor and net di /; at the most glorious power and u.se of 
hes day thou shalt gixe him his hire ; ?tci- wealth is, to diffuse joy, and health, and 
thcrshall the sun go down upon it, lest he happiness wherever we come. That noble 
cyy against thee unto the Lord, and it be. emblem ol Ncbucliadnezzar (Dan. iv.) 
a “sin unto theej Here we see, that we should, in svimc measure, be that of every 
should be so far from defrauding our man of power and wealth in the world, 
servants of tlicirhirc, that we are not to A nourishing fortune should, in this re¬ 
withhold the payment of it, even for one spect, resemble a flourishing well-grown 
day; for, as the text saith, he is poor, tree ; as it grows great and strong, as 
end setteth his heart upon it. We can- ihe leaves thereof are fair, so should 
not tell how strongly his necessities the fruit thereof be much; znA shauU 
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fcc meat for many ; these are its noblest 
uses; to relieve and to refresh, to pro¬ 
tect from storm and Uinpcst, and project 
a salutary shade and shelter all around 
it. And yet some of the great trees of 
our earth are, in the very reverse of this 
character, of so malignant an influence, 
that they keep down aind kill all that 
come under them ; and, for that reason, 
should, like the fruitless tree in the gos¬ 
pel, hacvtdoian; why ciimberetk it the 
ground? And, indeed, it may but too 
truly be said of them, not only, why 
cumbereth, but also why curseth it the 
ground ? And, no doubt, in the just 
judgments of Almighty God, they arc 
oftentimes not only cut dozen for that 
reason, but also cast into the fre. 

The second dtity masters <)W'c their 
servants is, to coirect them in their 
faults; and this they are to do, not in 
such violence, and heat of passion, as 
may overset their reason, and carry their 
correction to excess; nor yet with such 
a stoic calmness, as might make it be 
mistaken for deliberate cruelty; but with 
a tempvratc degree of just and reasonable 
resentment, and such us may convince 
their servants of the c\il and error of their 
conduct. For servants are at all times 
apt enough to imagine, their masters 
only correct them to gratify their own 
ill-nature, or ill-bumour, without any re¬ 
gard to tlieir amendment; and, therefore, 
•oinc pains should bo taken to remove 
ihis prejudice, and to satisfy our ser¬ 
vants, that our reprcHjfs arc meant for their 
good ; and that we take much more plea¬ 
sure in seeing them do their duty as they 
ought, thyn in punishing them for the 
neglect of it. And this will make the 
duty of servants U> their masters, like the 
duty of mankind to Almighty God, at 
once an happy, and a reasonable service. 
But, if this will not do, as Cod knows, 
many of them arc insensible to all nw- 
tional methods of conviction, then sharper 
and severer methods arc to be made use 
of; und, indeed, some servants are of 
such rough and iittractable dispositions, 
so haughty, and so hardened, that they 
Are not to be subdued otherwise than as 
wc are told a great captain subdued rocks 
by fire and vinegar. But, although se¬ 
verity be necessary sometimes, care 
«Uould be takaa never to um it, but 


when it is necessary; and, therefore, 
that teazing vexatious humour of som« 
masters is carefully to be avoided, that 
dwells eternally upon a fault, and de¬ 
lights in perpetual taunts and insults, 
upon the conduct and character of such 
as arc in subjection to them. This, as it 
is hateful and inhuman, so likewise it is 
a servile dispc'sition; and is a sure argu¬ 
ment of an abject mean mind. 

But to proceed. 

The point where servants have most 
ncal of correction and admonition, and 
yet meet with least of it, is in relation 
to their duty to God. Men arc apt 
enough to chastise neglect and error iu 
the conduct of their servants, as far as it 
regards their own concerns; but the 
concerns of Almighty God, the interest of 
religion and virtue, arc of less moment 
with them. And yet, in reality, the dis¬ 
honour done to Almighty God, und the 
eternal ruin of the meanest mortal, con¬ 
sequent to that dishonour, are, in them¬ 
selves, of infinitely more importance tliau 
all the concerns of this world jiut toge¬ 
ther. Will any loss of this world bear 
any comparison with the loss of an im¬ 
mortal soul! or any mortal gain weigh 
against that of saving a soul alive ! And, 
therefore* when masters arc immediately 
on fire for every transgression and neg¬ 
lect of their own will and pleasure, and, 
at the same time, cold and unmoved at 
the greatest enormities against the righ¬ 
teous and unerring will of God ; it is a 
sure sign that they have great regard to 
their own interest, and very little fur the 
glory of God, and the salvation of souls. 
And, indeed, this is the great and crying 
complaint in tlic conduct of masters! 
their utte;- disregard of the religion and 
virtue of t'leir servants ! And, to this la¬ 
mentable neglect, so extensive and uni¬ 
versal, is owing the present general cor¬ 
ruption among the lower part of man¬ 
kind. It is notorious, that servants are, 
at this day, the most abandoned and 
profligate pai t of the creation! and, 
when these marry, or, which is much 
more frequent, become parents by tlicir 
crimes, their wretched issue are brought 
up without any sense of conscience, or 
fear of Cod; for how should they in¬ 
spire any sense of religion into their chil- 
dreDf who are utterly void of it them- 
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selves? And thus the lower part of man¬ 
kind go on from ignorance to iniquity, 
and are, at this moment, arrived to such 
an unspeakable degree of corruption as 
is amazing to behold, and dreadful to 
think of; such as were sufficient to 
draw down God’s heaviest judgments 
upon the land ; so that we may cry out 
against this nation, as Isaiah does against 
the Jews, in the first chapter of his pro¬ 
phecy, Ah / sinful nation, a people laden 
Tvith iniquitjff a seed of evil-doers, chil¬ 
dren that arc corrupters f They have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel vnto 
anger; they arc gone away backward. 
And to what is all tliis abomination, all 
this dreadful mass of iniquity, so Justly 
to be ascribed, as to the neglect of mas¬ 
ters ? Their conniving at the profaneness 
and irrcligioii of their sorsants, and en¬ 
tirely neglecting, cither to exhort them 
to virtue and gootlncss, or to oblige them 
to a constant attendance upon the service 
of God. And, surely, juasters of fami¬ 
lies would never be so careless in an af- 
feir of this consequence, did they consi¬ 
der what a severe account they shall gi\c 
of this conduct at the last. All masters 
of families arc governors and rulers in 
their own houses; and it is thci duty of 
rulers to watch over the conduct of all 
persons under their care; especially 
those pai-ts of it that arc of the last con- 
sequence to them; and, therefore, as all 
rulers should be the ministers of Cod 
for good, so should they likewise be « 
terror to tx il works. 'I’hat this was Da¬ 
vid's sense of the matter, appears from 
the 101st Psalm, where' he solemnly pro¬ 
fesses, that he will employ none but the 
righteous in his service, and will not al¬ 
low any wicked persons to be parts of his 
family. He that walketh in a perfect 
way, he shall serve me. He that xcorketh 
deceit shall not dwell a ithin my house. 
He that telleth lies, shall not tarry in 
my sight. And, as this is the duty ol all 
masters, as mucli as it was David’s, so 
likewise is it no less their interest; and 
this upon two accounts; firet, with re¬ 
gard to their children; and, secondly, 
with regard to their fortune. 

First, With regard to their children; 
for, as few parents have leisure, or are 
able wholly to take care of their chil¬ 
dren themselves, there is often a neces¬ 


sity of committing them to the care of 
servants ; and it is certain, that, accord¬ 
ing as those servants are either wicked or 
well-inclined, the chihl is early initiated, 
either in the ways of virtue, or in the 
ways of vice; and, as earlier habits last 
longer, and arc hai^cr to be defaced, if 
parents have any regard cither to the 
happiness of tlieir children in this world, 
or their salvation in the nc.xt, nothing 
ought to be of nearer concern to them 
than to commit them to the care of vir¬ 
tuous and religious servants in their ten¬ 
der years. 

As to the other point, surely nothing 
can be more the interest of all masters of 
families, than that all their servan^ 
should make a conscience of their busi- 
Jiess, and should perform all parts of 
their duty to them in singleness of heart, 
as vnto Christ. And tlierofoi’e, the sure 
M'ay to make them good scrv.'ints, is to 
make them good men and good f'ljris- 
tians; and tlu: sun' way to make tlioiu 
good (.'hristiaas is, besides what hath been 
already urged, to shew them good exam¬ 
ple, which was the third thingT pro¬ 
posed to sjx'uk to. 

Masters should set their servants a 
good example. Fxainjilc sways the 
whole world, and eithf'r ruins or reforms 
it, as it is good or evil ! as kingdoms arc 
influenced by the example ot the prince, 
and armies by the example of their cap¬ 
tains, and all societies of men by such as 
have authority over thorn ; families natu¬ 
rally fall into the imitation of their fa¬ 
thers, and servants are led iiisensilily into 
the manners of their masters. A good 
example is like a light set up on high, 
to guide mankind in the ways of salva¬ 
tion and truth; and, therefore, our 
blessed Saviour commands his disciples, 
and in them all Christians, l,ct your 
light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your 
Father xohich is in heaven. The light of 
a good life is, indeed, a silent, but it is at 
the same time a strong, a living, and al¬ 
most an irresistible exhortation to good¬ 
ness; its native beauty attracts the love 
and admiration of all that behold it; and 
what men admire, they imitate. And if 
good example hath force enough to draw 
men to the imitation of it, alas! ill exam¬ 
ple hath yet a stronger and iniglilier influ- 
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cncf; it pivvails oven against exhorta¬ 
tion and instruction; and it is vain 
lor an ill man to exhort to \irtuc and 
goodness as long as his practice contra¬ 
dicts his precepts ; lor it is much easier 
to ruin by example than to relorm by 
precept; as^j^is farea'-ier to pulldown than 
to build up. And, therefore, it is vain 
for a lewd, a protanc, an idle, and drunk¬ 
en master to expect a modest, a sober, 
an iiidiistriotis, and a picnis family. .-Vnd, 
indeed, how can a wicked master so 
itiucli as e.xpect that a servant should he 
tiiithful to him, for the. little pittance he 
nK’eivcs from him, vvlu-n he himself is so 
notoriously ungrateful and unfaithful to 
(lod, in return for all the blessings of 
life ? If you expect your servants should 
be honest and good men, let them sec 
you go to churcli constantly, and behave 
yoursches with bcioining humility and 
devotion when you are there; ht them 
8w you act honestly and i.i>n>cientiouhly 
in all your dealings; Kt them not ob¬ 
serve you habitually carel''ss to retire 
jnto your cltiset to your morning and 
eveninj» devotions; or rather (not nu'rely 
to insist upon negative goodness, or ceas¬ 
ing to do cmI) let them obser\c you reli¬ 
giously careful to call your whole family 
together, to join with you in the worship 
of God ; let them never hear a loose c.\- 
pression, a rash oath, or a profane jest 
out of your mouths; hit your so 
,s/iiiic hr fore them, that t/icy VKiy sic yovr 
good 'dorkfij and then will they be nalu- 
rally led glorify your Falhvr •xltich is 
in henxen. And, surely, there cannot be 
a more lovely, there cannot bo so lovely, 
so glorious an einplo) mciit in life, as 
that of leading in the w.'i\s of salvation 
and truth, and tonducting to eternal hap¬ 
piness. Caytinn of our sahulion, is the 
most glorious title that < \er was confer¬ 
red even upon the Son of Go.l! and, if 
90 , certainly the contrary to all tins, the 
conductor to vice and villainy, the leader 
to death and deslniclion, is the dread- 
fullest einplo^'inenl, ;is well as the most 
hateful charactei m life. 

But, fourthly, as masters are to admo- 
jiish servants in the ways of their duty, 
and to .'ft them good e.\ample, so like¬ 
wise ai e they to allow tliem means of in¬ 
struction, and h'isure to perform theii 
duty towards God. And this may be 


clone at small expcnco, both of time and 
money, by allowing every member of 
your family a Bible and Prayer-book* 
together with the Whole Duty of Man ; 
and, if that he too great an cxpence, al¬ 
lowing one of each to the family in com¬ 
mon. .iVnd, as the rates of these excel¬ 
lent books are, by the piou.s charity of 
some good men, reduced very low,-this 
is un expence that most families can well 
bear ; or, if any arc yet so poor as not to 
be able to go to this small cxpence, 1 am 
satisfied that, by a modest applje ation to 
their parish miiiislcr, such au invaluable 
treasure might be easily obtained; and, 
when it is obtained, a very small portion 
of leisure allowed ’to the serviints for 
reading and contemplation, at proper 
seasons, will be sufficient for their in¬ 
struction in that which should be the 
great business of life, their duty both to 
God and man; and thhs may bo done on 
holidays, and other seasons of leisure ; 
or, if an hour or two were now and tlun 
allowed to servants for this very purpose, 
as an extraordinary reward of diligence, 
jiossibly It might turn to very good ac¬ 
count. And, be assured, one hour thus 
employed will bring a blessing upon all 
the rest, (^r, if tliis be more than the 
necessary business of your calling will 
allow, (as I am salislied it is not,) the 
Sabbath is the Lord's; let that, at least, 
1)0 allowed your servants, for their in- 
stiucliou m the ways of salvation and 
life ; and let it not only be allowed, but 
sec that it also be employed in hearing of 
.sermons, and attending upon the public 
worship of God; and, above all, take 
cure they arc not withheld from the ser¬ 
vice of God, by being employed in the 
service o'' your luxury, vices, and vani¬ 
ties, as is *00 often the case of cooks and 
roachmeii! and, if they are sometimes 
w ithheld by the necessary duties of their 
place, be i. your cave to see those omis¬ 
sions made up by a diligent attendance at 
Ollier seasons. 

'I’lie last duty of jnasters is to encou¬ 
rage their servants in well-doing. 

liewurds and punishments arc the 
great springs' and wheels that set the 
whole world in pm*^**^**! ibcrc is hardly 
any thing to be done in life without the 
aid of one or both of these. And foras- 
JHueb as there is a pride in human na- 
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turc that often sots itself against ct)rrcc- 
tion, and is restive to reproofs, but pliant 
and yielding to the least exprcssions of 
kindness, it is frequently found, that ap- 
pliiuse and ciicourageintait have more 
influence upon us than correction and 
punishment. Pride“isrlikc the rust that 
seizes and stiffens tlie spring of an en¬ 
gine, and checks its motion, so that no 
foice can set it to work ; but kindness is 
like oil, wliit'h smooths and supples the 
machine in such a manner that the parts 
move of themselves. And this gentle 
method of dealing with our fellow crea¬ 
tures IS God’s own meiiuKl of dealing 
with mankind ; who, we are .assuml, 
doth not nffhet nor frritve the 

chiidren of men-, -who itfUghtclh not in 
the death (f a sinner, hut rather that 
he should turn f rom his lOiclcdness, and 
tire ; and chooses raiher to lead us to re¬ 
pentance by his goodness, than to drive 
us ti> It by his wrath. And, as prudence 
and hiunanity prompt us to take this 
method of exciting our servants to duty, 
so justice and etjiiity require, that when 
they have e.xcelled in it they sh(;til«J be 
rewarded and encouraged to the utmost 
of our power; for the same motives that 
excjled them to excel are llie best en¬ 
gagements upon them to continue in 
w«‘ll-doing. And, (iod knows, when a 
servant is truly faithful and ddigent in 
the discharge of his duty, ail the enc'ou- 
ragenient in our power is justly due to 
him. And, to speak reasonably upon 
this lu'ad, when a man lays out liis vvJiole 
time and care in our service, and makes 
it the .study and business of bis life to 
consult our happiness and our interest, 
how can such a servant be too much en¬ 
couraged ? or rather, how can he be re¬ 
warded enough ? 

And yel, alter all, I am sensible there 
is one objection to this doctrine, which I 
do not well know how to get over ; and 
that is, tliat the greater part of servants 
will not hear to be encouraged, but are 
vvout to grow so insolent, as soon os theur 
mastc;rs have shewn any uncommon re¬ 
gard to them, that they immediately be¬ 
come intolerable, not only to tlieir fel¬ 
low-servants, but evett to their masters 
themselves. For it is tlie nature of ser¬ 
vile spirits to be either low and crt?cping, 
to a fault I or imperious and proud, be¬ 


yond bearing; ai J, in truth, I am at a 
loss what to say upon this head, or what 
method of conduct to jvrescrihe in rela¬ 
tion to such dispositions a.s these, unless 
we imitate the conduct of Almighty God, 
wlio resisteth the proud, hut giveth 
grace to the lowh/. If serwmts always 
found that th(*y constantly mse in their 
mastei-’s favour in prevportion to their 
modesty and humility, and, on the other 
hand, found that every degree of pride 
threw them into as great a degree ot’ dis- 
gnace, this, joined to proper instruction 
and admonition, would probably have 
happy effecis upon tbeir dispositions. 
Rut, in truth, the great ewii, which is the 
foundulion of all this pride and perverse¬ 
ness, is the. want of a right sense of reli¬ 
gion .ind virtue. If they once knew that 
humility would make them amiable in 
the sight of God and man, and that pride 
would render tJiom detestable to both, 
tliey would st'on study to obtain the one, 
anil to avoiil the other; would earnestly 
seek after the orniinnnt of a meek and 
{juiei spirit, uhich, in the sight of God, 
is of great price-, and, above alK they 
would remember lliose two fine observa¬ 
tions of Solomon, one in the chap¬ 
ter of ills J’roverbs, and the other in the 
Ifith chapter : man’s pride, shall bring 

him low, hut honour shall uphold the 
humble in spirit, Fride goefh before 
destruction, and a hauf^htii spirit before 
n full. And these proveihs i would re¬ 
commend to all servants to Ix'ar about 
them, like jewels of inestimable value, 
and repeat them with their pr.iycrs, us 
the surest charms, not only to preserve 
them in their places, but likewise keep 
them in favour both with Ciod and man. 

Hut there are two instances of encou¬ 
ragement, which I have not yet men¬ 
tioned ; and those arc, the regard that 
shoulil be hiul to the merits of a good 
servant in the lust wills of the mastiTs, 
and when the servant is past his labour. 

As to the fu st of these : Forasmuch as 
the small pittance which is paid to ser¬ 
vants, uiitler the name of wages, is, God 
knows, but a poor reward for fidelity 
and diligence, it is the duty of a master 
to remember a good servant in his last 
will; to make the best provision he can 
for him, against that time when it will be 
no longer in his power cither to reward 


m 
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Ill's fidelity or relieve his wants; ami, 
therefore, I would have a dutiful and 
conscientious servant always considcretl 
in the next degree to a dutiful child, and 
before a child that was undutiful; agree¬ 
ably to the wise man s rule, (Prov. xvii. 
20.) A wise servant shitll bear rule over 
a son that cavseth shame, and shall have 
fart of the inheritance. 

As to the s»''Cond ]>oint; to wit, the 
regard due to a servant when he is past 
his labour; I think there cannot be a 
greater instance of cruelty and inhuma- 
ljit\, than to suffer an aged servant, who 
hath spent the vigour of his youth and 
health in our service, to be reduceil to 
misery and want, when his inrirtuities 
have disabled him from furUier labour. 
Humanity would prompt us to lake some 
care, even of a brute, in the same cir¬ 
cumstances ; for a brute, that had l.i- 
boured out his strength in our service, 
that he might not want pasture and shel¬ 
ter for the poor remains of liis life ; and, 
surely, inueli more should it oblige us to 
take sumc care of our poor fellow-crea- 
tures, ,ofan aged and a faithful servant, 
in the decline of life. Methinks 1 lieur 
the old servant crying out to his master 
ia this condition, us David dotii to his 
God in the 71 st Psalm; C.ast we not 
away in the time ojafit: ; forsake me not 
xuhen my strength faileth tnr. 

The cases of sickness, or accidental 
loss of limbs, in our service, wliicli vlis- 
ablo from labour, fail also under this 
head ; and are rather more calamitous 
than the case of old age; and, conse¬ 
quently, call at least for equal compas¬ 
sion and humanity at our hands; and, 
therefore, tiie cruelty of those masters is 
never to be forgiven, who make the mi¬ 
sery and misfortunes of their servant'', 
reasons for casting them oft'. With what 
face can such creatures cry out. to God 
in their own calamity, as David doth in 
his distress, Turn thee unto me, and have 
mercy upon me,Jor I am desolate, and in 
misery! 0: go not Jar from me ; for 
trouble is hard at hand, end there is 
nout to help rie, Tlieiei'ore, my bclovid 
brethren, be ye mercif ul, as your Tut her, 
which is in hearen, is merciful, and fail 
not to shew all the pity and com)>assioii 
•o your |K)or servants which you your- 
«<'lve« hope for, agd vvJJI hnvo nee*! of, at 


tlie hand of God, your great Lord and 
Master. 

And thus I have done with the several 
branches of the duty of masters to their 
sen’unts; and have shewed, I hope, to 
your satisfiiction, first, 'I'hat you are to 
do justice to them in pa 3 'jng them their 
wages punctually and honestly, and not 
laying more labour upon them tiian they 
arc able to bear. 

Secondly, That you are to correct 
them in their faults; and that in such n 
manner as is must likely to avail for their 
amendment, espix-ially such faults as are 
committed against the law of God; sucEi 
as lying, swearing, profaneness, lewd- 
ness, and all vices and immoralities 
whatsoever; and this you must do, as 
well for their salvation-sakc, as also to 
guard your children from the infection of 
their inanneis, who, if your servants arc 
corrupt, will hardly escape being tainted 
by them. 

'I'liirdly, I shewed you, that you werw 
oliliged I'l set your servants good exam¬ 
ples, by honi'sty and conscience in all 
v'our ilealiiigs, and by an exemplary life 
of piety and virtue. 

Fourthly, 'I'hat you were to allow thenv 
proper means of instnielion in their duty 
to Cvod and man; the use of Riblcs, and 
otlier books of devolion, and a proper 
portion of time to peruse them; the Sah- 
iiatli, espt-cially set apart for this end, is 
not only freely to be allowed them, hue 
care is to be taken that it b<* employed 
by them in hearing sermons, and attend¬ 
ing upon the public worship of fJod. 

And, in the lust place, as you arc to 
correct v'ouj- servants in vice and error, 
so are vou to encourage them in well- 
doing; to support them when they ar«* 
past their labour; and make the best 
provision you can for tlieni ^at your 
death : and the consequence from all tliia> 
will be, that your lives will be easier, 
and your business be infinitely better 
done, than otherwise they ever would, or 
ever will be. 

And now, my brethren, if yc know, 
all these parts of your duty, happy are. 
ye, if ' you do than. 

And, indeed, you ought to do them 
from the solo motive mentioned in my 
text, knowing, that ye also have a Mus¬ 
ter in heaven, neither is there respect of 
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persons with Aim, The little tempo¬ 
rary distinctions of lord and master are 
calculated only for this world ; for, in the 
world to come, all titles shall vanish, and 
all distinctions cease, and mankind shall 
be reduced to their original equality; 
high and low, rich and poor, the master 
and the servant, all shall be summoned 
before the great tribunal of God ! all 
shall appear alike, without precedence, 
and without distinction, other than what 
their merit shall give them in the sight 
of God; with regard to every thing 
else, equal, as in the grave they rose 
from. 

Good God! how strangely, how en¬ 
tirely, and how sadly will the state of 
things here below be reversed and 
changed at the great day of account! 
when the mighty men of the earth shall 
be stript of ail their ornaments and ho¬ 
nours, and the title of good and faithful 
u't'x ant shall be the highest and noblest 
distinction! Then shall the sons of va¬ 
nity see themselves reduced to a level 
with their meanest slaves; and not only 
50, but shall see some of those slaves 
placed high above^ them. How will 
tJieir proud hearts c mortified, to Ih'- 
hold those poor wlfctchcs, wretches whom 
they would now scarce vouchsafe to 
look down upon, exalted to high degrees 
of honour and eminence, and themselves 
rotluced to the lowest condition of mi¬ 
sery and contempt 1 so low, that those 
very slaves shall pity them ! so low, as, 
perhaps, to beg a small charity from the 
iiieani.*st of their creatures; as the rich 
man in the Gospel, who was clothed in 
purple, and fared sumptuousli/ ci-crt/ dap, 
was rt duceii to beg rt'licf by the hand of 
that wretched creature, vviiosc sores 
the dogs heked at his gate / to beg, 
that graham would send Lazarus to 
dip the tip of his fnger in cold water, 
to cool his tongue. How many haughty 
masters will he reduced to the like sad 
estate at the last day; suing to their 
slaves, and suing, as he did, to be denied; 
and receiving, instead of itlief, the same 
severe return, I/'Ack,/ n thp life-time, - 
cciredst thy good things, and this, thy 
slave, exil things, at thy hands; but 
noto he is comjortcd, and thou art tor¬ 
mented / 

Therefore, my )ieloved brethren; let 


rar 

you loins be girded about, and your 
lights burning, and yc yourselves like 
unto men that wait for their lord. Oh! 
set not your hearts upon the little tem¬ 
porary distinctions of lord and master, 
but remember thatyowr Master is also 
in heaven ; neither is then* respect of 
persons with him. Remember, that the 
meanest slave upon earth is upon the 
same foot of natural equtdity, and of 
equal acceptance in the sight of God, 
with the mightiest monarch in the uni- 
vci'sc: all equally the sons of God, and 
heirs of everlasting salvation. What arc 
all the wealth and power of this world 
upon which we so vainly value our¬ 
selves ? What are they but great stew¬ 
ardships, of which the owners shall give 
a severe account at the last day? What 
then is the great business of life, but to 
provide, that we may behave ourselves 
so in this account, that, at the last, we 
may be found in the character of that 
faithful and wise steward in the Gospel, 
whom his lord shall make ruler over his 
household, to give their portion ' of meat 
in due season. Blessed is thai servant 
whom his lord, when he cometh, shall 
find so doing. But, if that servant shall 
say in his heart, my lord dtlayeth his 
coming, and shall begin to beat his fel¬ 
low-servants, and to eat and drink, and 
he drunken, the lord of that servant 
shall come in a day when he looketh 
not fur him, and at an hour when he is 
not aware ; and shall cut him asunder^ 
and appoint him his portion with the vn- 
bclievers. 

From which dreadful and intolerable 
'.dwiii, God, of his great mercy, deliver 
aN that hear me; through the merits 
and^mediatioii of Jesus Christ, our only 
SaviiJ^r. Amen. 

i E ll M O N eXXH. 

i 

By lATRlCK Belaxv, D.D. 

ThjI Duty of paying Debts, 

xlii. part of verse 8. 

Owe no^man aujp tiling, but to love one another. 

TIIR/apostle, having in the foregoing 
vers# enjoined u» to render to every one 
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their dues— Tribute to wfiom 'tribute, 
cuifotn to whom custom, hunmr to whom 
honour ; subjoins as an onloreenioiit ol‘ 
the same precojit in other t^'r^ns— Owe 
no mmi any thing, lie first e\pres.selh 
the precept positively; Render to firry 
one their dues', and tlxn, to enl’orcc it 
yet sironfTcr, he \aries his phrase, and 
lays down the same precept a .s(Con<l 
time, in negative terms—Oa c no man any 
thing—One no man any thing, but to 
love one another ; i. e. discharge every 
engagement, every obligation you are 
under, to ev<Ty man, in every lelation of 
lit'e; take care you owe no man any 
thing but love and good-will; for that is 
a debt, which, though you always pay, 
yet you will always owe ; that is an ob¬ 
ligation that never ends but with your 
life. 

The precept here delivered is general, 
and extends to every instance of social 
virtue ; but the business of this discourse 
shall be to apply it to one particular 
duty, which is as little practised, and 
pcrha[>s less taught, than any other; 1 
mean the duty of paying debts ; a duty 
of as grcat consequence to the well-being 
of society, as any other whatsoovi'r; as 
comprehending under it one great and 
important branch of commutaiivr Jus¬ 
tice; and }et ns utterly and as openly 
disregarded, as if neitlier the laws of 
God, nor man, nor nature' exacted it of 
us. And therefore, to awaken you into 
a right sense of this duty, i shall con¬ 
sider the evils that attend tlie neglect of 
it, both as they regard tlu' di'blor, and as 
they regard the creditor. 

And, first, with regard to the dcbtoi.— 
Kotlung is more manifest than tli.iL care¬ 
lessness in contracting debts, and negli- 
goiK'c ill dischaiging them, is one of the 
most unhappy characters in lift', and 
such as dr.iws more evils after it, than 
can well be counted or conceived; that 
spirit, as it is the etfect, so it is the cause 
of extravag.mce. Money bon owed is so 
much clear gains to a thoughtless mortal 
that has iiuthiug but iliu gratification of 
his pleasures at heart; and w ith how 
mucli more ease, and less interruption, 
this may bt done, die belter, 'i’he con¬ 
sequences of such a conduct ans reflec¬ 
tions, whicli can only proceed fr«>>m that 
wisdom which they openly despise, or 


lire utterly incapable of. I’his, of neces- 
sity, gives them up a prey to the artifices 
of wily villains, that lie in wait to deceive; 
for there arc those in the world whose 
whole business and purpose of life is to 
watch and to feed the follies of such ex- 
travagants: they give by ounces, that 
tlu-y may ri'coive by pounds. Tiu'y arc 
ill the condition of the husbandman, 
who commits his seed to the earth, in 
prospect of a g*)od harvest, greater or 
less, uccurdiiig to the richness of the 
soil. They well know that the persons 
they deal witli are bad cuiuputers, and 
worse accomplants; and ihereforc no¬ 
thing is more easy than to impose upon 
them in the value of what they vend, or 
the (juantity of what they receive. And 
if they .should at any time happen to be 
restive, and suspect they are defrauded, 
the men of the world know very well 
how to bring them down again to their 
own terms: they manage them as skilful 
warriors subdue strong towns; they 
starve them into compliance: they know 
it is but holding their hand, and refusing 
to feetl their e.xtravugance, to make thorn 
subscribe to any conditions they think 
tit to impose. ‘ 

1 low iar do iheSjjgjjien outdo the folly 
of Esau! lie sold birthright to gra¬ 
tify a real and cra\i ug want, and yet he 
sinned in selling it; but these men sucri- 
lice thcii's to such wants as are false and 
fantastic; to appetites that will not be 
satisfied, or at leasjt ought not to be in¬ 
dulged : nay, they ottentiines sacrifice 
their health, as well as their inheritance, 
even to wantonness and fulness. The 
truth of it is, men of this character arc, 
for the most part, in a worse condition 
than that of Solomon’s horseleecii, that 
hath t'wo daughters, crying, One, ghe. 
Wine and women, play and pleasure, are 
the daughti'rs of the horse-leech,* less li¬ 
mited ill their i.umber, but not less crav¬ 
ing, wasting, and insatiable; and who¬ 
ever sutlers them to fasten on him is ef¬ 
fectually undbne. If men contracted 
debts for the necessaries of life, which 
they could no otherwise proem e, they 
were cxcuscable; but to purchase need¬ 
less, nay perhaps peruiciuus vanities, at 
the hazard of health, and fortune, and li- 
beily ; at the hazard of every thing tliat 
is good aud valualilc ia life, is folly past 
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forgivctu'ss: and yet if it were only a 
folly, it might bo borne with. But, in 
truth, this habit of running thoughtlessly 
into debt draws many other worse habits 
after it: lying, swearing, cheating, and 
all kinds of vice and villainy are its sure 
attendants; nay, sonu-tiincs, even nuir- 
di*r, and an open defiance of public jus¬ 
tice, as hath been seen in more than one 
unhappy and dreadful instance. It is 
like that evil spirit in the Gospel, who, 
when he. hath gotten possession, taketh 
with him seven <ither spirits more wicked 
than hinibclf; and they enter in, and 
dwell there ; and the /af>t stati of that 
man is unspeakably uorAe than thejirst, 
A spirit of c.Ktravagance, long used to 
be indulged, cannot bear to be restrained 
or refused ; and if it may not be gratified 
in the usual way, j^et gratified it must 
bo, at any rate. If creilit be cheeked in 
the common course, new elianneis must 
be cut, and now sources opened; and 
this must be I he work of falsehood and 
fraud, and every wickt'tl artifiee that can 
bfc devised. By this means the mind 
becomes corruyit and depraved to the 
'last ilegree, and tlio. man is gradually 
titled for the conversalion of fiends. Naj’, 
this sin is as stupid with regard to this 
world as other sins are witli regard to the 
next; it sucriticos all the solid and last¬ 
ing satisfactions evcnoftliis life, to small, 
present, momentary graliticatiuns, witli- 
ouf the least thought of the dreadful con- 
seijuenci's lliat await them; an<l it ends, 
even in this world, as other vices do in 
the next, in the. loss of liherty and liappi- 
ticss, and the calamities of a dreadful 
confinement among eyrsed spirits : for a 
gaol is, indeed, another hell upon earth, 
and the be.st emblem of that mansion 
of misery; where you are. surnmiided 
with nothing but sin and afllietiun; 
where abandoned wretches become yet 
more abandoned by society and exam¬ 
ple; by the conversation of miscreants 
more vile than tjicmsclvcs; mi.xing 
with the mogt corrupt ai»d profligate part 
•of mankind; inflaming their past guilt 
by new and greater enormities every 
day ; living in utter defiance of God and 
goodness; and, for the most part, dying 
either in a hardened impenitence, or the 
horrors of despair. And yet tliis is the 
end to which the youn^; the gay, the 


pleasurable pai of mankind are hurry¬ 
ing on, with as muth eagerness, as if 
they thought it impossible ever to be at¬ 
tained too- /soon. And,'indeed, if this 
wore only the pursuit of youthful folly, 
the evil were in some degree to be en¬ 
dured, because age and experience 
would be sure to abate it; but, in truth, 
it is. often the vice of every age, and 
every condition in life—wherever pride 
and vanity reign, then; extravagant aims 
aiv pursued, and fantastic distinctions 
sought after, at the huxard of every feli¬ 
city and security in life. Turn your 
eyes upon the world, and you will be¬ 
hold one half of mankind living appa¬ 
rently above their fortune; and what is 
living above their fortune, but living to 
sure (lestructioa, both of themselves and 
fainily^j as well as alf those they deal 
with ? One man is above making use of 
the limbs which CJod hath bestowed upon 
him, to convey him where his business 
calls ; and so rides in a cosndi (dr a few 
months, at the lia/ard of wanting shoes 
for tlie rest of his life, when his folly 
hath rodnceil him to his feci. 

Another, who hath wherewithal to 
purchii.se a house, evi-ry wjiy convenient 
and suited to his circuinstanc(;s, cannot 
be content vvilhoin magnilicenee, and 
rooms ot' state, which are of no use, hut 
to be lookcfl .at; these are not to bo at¬ 
tained witliout a foreign fund ; and, just 
wiicn the building is at the point of 
being finished, his creditors come and 
lake possession of it, and lie and his fa¬ 
mily arc turned out of doors—and, per¬ 
haps, vvitliout clothes enough to cover 
their nakediuss, or hide their shame; it 
may be, too, without knowing how to be 
shelU'icd from the mdemeucy of the 
weather, or where to seek for a morsel 
of bread. This is oftener the case, in 
effeet, thoiigh not exactly in the circum¬ 
stances now mentioned, than is com¬ 
monly imagined; nor are the instances 
few or rare, of pcTsous utterly undone by 
living beyond their fortune. In this con¬ 
dition, abanduited at once by their 
friends, and by be fund or income by 
which they sub. istcd, deserted by every 
tiling but their pride, whither shall the 
unhappy wretches turn themselves f 
Their vanity si'ts tliem above iill honest 
}ndus>try in a low way ; tor that, for the 
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most part, remains with them like a 
rnnning; sore that drains thrir vitals: and 
either urge them to starve in an honoiir- 
0 able way, or drive them to violent and 
desperate courses for siibsistence, till 
th«*y end in infamy. And although such 
a creature is little to be pitied upon his 
own account, yet is his fall often to be 
lameiiteii, on account of many others 
that are involved in his ruin. An ho' 
nest Iricnd that was drawn in to be 
bound for him, and is undone hy his 
munificence ; or an innocent family that 
were too young to he. partners in his 
folly, and yet must share his fate, and 
arc given up by it U> prostitution or po¬ 
verty : or an honest and kind parent, 
who expended more than he C(ml(l well 
afford, to bring tjs son with more ad¬ 
vantage into the world : perhaps, too, a 
virtuous and valuable woman, innocent 
of his pride, and yet crushed in his tail; 
though, it is to be hoped, this rarely 
happens, the wife being too often the 
great incentive to the husband’s vanity ; 
l^and, of consequence, less to be lamented 
in the ivdn in which she is involved. 
These, and a thousand such liki- cala¬ 
mities, are the necessary and unavoid¬ 
able consequences of profusion and ex¬ 
travagance; of carelessne.«!s in contract¬ 
ing debts, .and negligence in discharging 
them; these arc the evils which thought¬ 
less mortals draw upon their own heads, 
and those of their nearest friends, by va¬ 
nity and unthriil. And yet, great and 
various as these arc, they arc few and in¬ 
considerable, in comjiarison of those 
brought upon tlie rest of mankind by the 
same cursed spirit. 

Every one knows th.at the viliole busi¬ 
ness of trade, by which nations grow 
great and happy, is carried on by men of 
diligence and industr}', of fortunes, for 
tlic most part, too small (at least, at their 
first setting out) to support them in indo¬ 
lence ; and that their profit arises priiiri- 
pally from quick returns. It is plain, 
from hence, that running in debt vvith 
tradesmen, and neglecting to pay them 
in due time, is utterly ruinous to the 
whole business of trade and commerce; 
and absolutely destructive of the very 
principles upon which it is built, and by 
which it subsists; and yet this is a crime 
every day committed by men of fortune and 


quality, with as little remorse as they cat 
and drink ; and, if the tradesman de¬ 
mands his money, it is odds but he i» 
either threatene*!, or turned into a jest: 
the son of Siraeh’s wise observation is 
here every day verified ; The rick man 
hath done wrong, and yet he Ihreateneth; 
the poor is wronged, and yet he must 
entreat also. If threats will not rid 
these men of their importunate creditors, 
then arc they to be deluded with fair 
words, and plausible c.xcuses, to pay at¬ 
tendance from day to day, to the loss of 
more time, and neglect of more business* 
than perhaps the debt is worth; and so 
the first injury, instead of being repaired, 
is doubled. And yet the gentleman deb¬ 
tor, the author of this evil, is so far from 
repenting of it, that it is odds but he 
vaunts his wit and dexterity in doing it. 
.-Is a madman (saith Solomon) who cast- 
eth firebrands, arrous, and death ; so is 
the man that deccheth his neighbour, 
and saith, am I not in Jest ? —And, in¬ 
deed, it is scarce to be conceived how 
any man can deal more destruction and 
ruin around him, than by deceiving and « 
breaking faith vvith the fair trader; for it 
is well known, his credit, his whole sub¬ 
sistence, depends upon keeping hit 
word, and being strictly punctual in hit 
payments and his promises ; and, if he 
fail in these, he is undone at once. And 
how is it possible he should not fail, if 
the gentleman he deals vvith fail him f 
He hath no way of raising money but by 
sale of his goods; and, if those to whom 
they are trusted will not pay him, it it 
impossible he can pay his creditors ; and, 
if he <lo not pay them, it is impossible 
but he must be ruined, and, perhaps, 
many more viith him. For traders are 
linked and dependent of one another; 
and one man’s fall throws down many 
more with him - the'shopkeeper is in debt 
to the maker or the merchant; and these 
again to the journeyman, the farmer, or 
the foreign correspondent; and so the 
ruin becomes complicated, and extended 
beyond imagination; insomuch that the 
failure of one man here may affect many 
others in the remotest rc'gions of th* 
earth; may reach at once from west to 
east, and from cast to west again.; and 
yet the fine gentleman, that thus scatter- 
cthJirtbrands, arrows, and death around 
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shall cry) with great complacence 
to himself, and, perhaps, with great ap¬ 
plause from his companions, Am 1 not 
in Jest! shall pride himself in having 
imposed upon the credulity of an indus¬ 
trious honest man, (with the added inso¬ 
lence of a contemptuous name,) and ap¬ 
pointed him to come for payment the 
next day after he is gone out of town. 
And, after all, to what purpose all this 
fraud, and falsehood, and delusion! none 
in nature, but to have wherewithal to 
feed their folly and extravagance; to 
have to throw away upon a horse, or an 
harlot; or to pay a play debt—ilcbts of 
honour as they are called, but, in truth, 
debts of infamy 1 debts, which it was in¬ 
famous to contract, and which it is vil¬ 
lainous to pay, to the injury of the honest 
trader. A gamester, a sharper, that un¬ 
does you with false dice, or sleight of 
hand; a wretch, whom it is a scandal 
to converse or so much as to be seen 
with, such a miscreant shall be paid off, 
though to your utter ruin ; every engage¬ 
ment, cvery'security in life, shall be sa¬ 
crificed to discharge him ; whilst the fair 
dealer that supplied ^ou with tlie neces¬ 
saries of life is left to rot in a gaol, it)r 
the food that fed jou, and the clothes 
that covered you. Can any thing be 
conceived more moiistious ? oris it pos¬ 
sible to imagine how huitiaii nature can 
be sunk intoa grcatei degriu of corrup¬ 
tion than this r 

These are the practices of the loose 
and libertine part of mankind ; and, in¬ 
deed, what better can be e\pected fiom 
that vicious and thouglitless extrava¬ 
gance in which they live ? lint there is 
also another race of men, opposite to 
these in all other respects, wlio agree 
perfectly with them, in not paying their 
debts, and yet arc much more criminal 
on that score; I mean the needy and 
Covetous rich, who cannot pay, either 
bc'causiv they have made a new jmrcliase, 
or because they will not break a sum for 
which they receive interest. A greedy 
purchaser is one that will run in debt 
with all mankind; and, if he can help 
it, will pay for nothing but bouses or 
lands; nay, by his good will, he will r.'t 
pay for these, otherwise than by tlie 
profits that arise from them. llic 
thoughtless libertiue is a man that spends 


more than he h th, and therefore can¬ 
not pay ; the greedy purchaser is a ma» 
that spends nothing, and hath 'Sa great 
deal, and will not pay, because he would 
bavu more : these are the greaU'St mon¬ 
sters iti<^nature; compusitiuns of covet¬ 
ousness and cruelty! who oppress and 
distress every one they have to deal with ; 
who will pay no man themselves, nnd 
yet sutfer no mortal to owe them a 
penny; they ruck their tenants, and 
grind the face of the poor; they drive 
wxay the ass of the fatherless, (saith Job,) 
and take the •wido'x’s ox for a pledge ; 
they cause the naked to lodge without' 
clothing, and they have no covering in 
the cold ; they at c wet with the showers 
oj'the mountains, and euihracc the rock 
for shelter: men groay J'rom out of the 
city, and the soul of the wounded crieth 
out. These men are the pest of society, 
and infinitely worse than robbers upon 
the high roads: they roll, not from ne¬ 
cessity, but from the insolence of power 
and plenty ! in the spirit of calm cruelty 
and determined villainy! and, to com- 
jilete their character, they rob often-* 
limes even uiuler the shew of friendship, 
with imjmiiily, and without remorse: 
neither can you guard against them; nei¬ 
ther can you bring them to justice when 
you an; injured. And liere. the con¬ 
dition of the on'dilor is indeed dcplora- 
ablc ; if the. tradesman be importunate 
for Ills money, hi; is sure to disoblige; if 
it be. ke[)t from liiin for a considerable 
time, lie must of necessity be a great 
loser, becausu he is deprived of the ad- 
vaniagi; of turning it in trade all that 
while. Whereas, if it had been paid him 
when it ought, he might reasonably hope 
to have doubled it before that day. And 
yet, as tlu; case now stands, he has not 
the advantage of receiving so much as 
the common interest for it; nay, not 
only so, but if he lets it lie above a cer¬ 
tain nuiuber of years, he loses the princi¬ 
pal. it is to be piesuined, that one rea¬ 
son why the law allows no interest for 
hook-debts, is, because tlie trader cannot 
allbrd to let his money lie out so long as 
to derive any advantage from it by way 
of inU'rest; for the interest of money is 
but a trifle, in comparison of the advan¬ 
tages it may turn to in trade ; and there¬ 
fore the law, to lay tradesmen under a 
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necessity of calling in their money be¬ 
times, allows them no Interest for it 
wliilc it is out. But still the rlifficulty 
remains how to call it in, since every one 
knows that the oxpcnces of a law-suit 
may very easily exceed the debt; and, at 
best, you must of ncccsbity be a loser 
even by gaining your cause. If indeed 
the law, at the same time that it prohi¬ 
bited book-debts from bearing interest, 
had contrived some cheap and easy me¬ 
thod of recovering those debts, tradesmen 
had been well dealt by ; but to takeaway 
the interest of their debts, and thg prin¬ 
cipal, after some years, and yoi leave 
them no way of doing themselves justice, 
but at the hazard of their ruin, hath the 
a})pearance of great hartlsbip. For, bc- 
sidc-s the excessive expence of law-suits, 
the ill-will that such an attempt is sure 
to draw upon the tradesman is a weight 
which few men of that rank are able to 
bear. 'I hc man he goes to law with, and 
all his friends and dependents, arc stii'c 
to become his mortal enemies from that 
I moment. The debtor, in that case, seems 
to think.! himself obhgetl to abuse the 
tradesman, and blast his credit as much 
as in him lies, to Justify himself in using 
him so ill; and blasting a tradesman’s 
credit is the sure way to ruin him at 
once. It is finely obser\ed of an excel¬ 
lent writer, that credit is to the tradesman 
what honour is to the gentleman; to a 
man that is tnily such, his honour is as 
dear as his life ; to the trader, credit is 
as life itself, for he cannot live without 
it. Few of you would knowingly and 
deliberately invohe yourselves in the 
guilt of murder ; and yet you efl’ectually 
do this, when you blast the reputation of 
an honest dealer; for defamation is 
death to such a one; his bread deptmds 
upon his credit, and if he be robbed of it 
he must still VC; and, certainly, stabbing 
a man to the lieart is a much less cruelty 
than starving him to death. Nay, you 
arc as cruel to your own honour in this 
case as you are to the tradesman's credit 
and life; for honour is a strict and nice 
regard to every virtue in life, and more 
particularly to truth and justice. And 
therefore a man of honour that is nei¬ 
ther true nor honost, is a contradiction in 
terms; a man that allows himself in any 
tlegrcc of fraud or lidevliogd has actually 


degraded himself from his dignity, and 
has no more title to the honour than he 
has to the estate he has forfeited. 

But, suppose the tradesman’s reputa¬ 
tion so well established as to bear up 
against the load of calumny that is 
thrown upon him on these occasions; 
suppose him able to bear tlic double bur¬ 
den of calumny and a law-suit; yet what 
will all this avail him ? The debtor is a 
peer, or a parliament-man, or protected 
by those that are; his person is privi¬ 
leged, and his estate settled ; and, if nei¬ 
ther of these will do, he bids defiance to 
the very execution of the law; and you 
utt(‘nipt it at the hazard of your life. 
I’liese arc the difiicultics that shop¬ 
keepers and men in business arc forced 
to struggle with, ami too often sink un¬ 
der : and if, in the number of so many 
bad paymasters as they have to deal with 
some should be so far touched with com¬ 
passion or remoi'sc, as not only to dis¬ 
charge what they owe, but likewise to 
pay interest for it, beyond the obligation 
of the law, this is reckoned an uncommon 
mark of liberality and Christian heroism ; 
whereas, in truth, a dealei- that is kept 
out of his money a considerable time, 
hath no suflicient reparation made him 
by being paid botli the principal and the 
interest in the end; because both toge¬ 
ther will be far from amounting to the 
profit he might reasonably propose to 
have made by it in trade all that time. 
For sure no man in his wits would run 
all the hazards and troubles of tnidt*, 
who could propose to make as much ad¬ 
vantage by the common interest of money 
as he might c'xpcct from dealing with it. 
And this is a new reason why men should 
be careful to pay tradesmen in time ; be¬ 
cause though no accident should hinder 
you from paying them in the end, yet 
your clearing off the original debt, toge¬ 
ther with the legal interest which that 
sum ought to bear, is far from doing jus¬ 
tice to the tradesman, for the damage h« 
has suffered in being kept out of his mo¬ 
ney so long. So that, when you think 
you have made him ample amends for 
detaining what was due to him, you hav« 
in truth injured him. 

And thus I have endeavoured to lay 
before you the several evils that arise from 
nuining thoughtlessly into debt, and from 
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dela^ng to pay wht'n it is in our power. 
And yet this is a vice so universally 
practised, and so little thought of in the 
world, that 1 cannot quit the subject 
without making some application of 
what has bt*en said, to all ordei’s and de¬ 
grees of men that allow tliemselves in it. 


SERMON CXXIir. 

By Patrick Dei.any, 1). D. 

The same Subject continued. 

Rom. Kiii. part of verse S. 

Owe no man any thing, but to Io\e one another. 

Is a former discourse upon these words, 
1 laid down the duty of paying debts, to¬ 
gether with the evils which attend the 
neglect of it, both as they regard the 
debtor, and as they regard the creditor. 
The etils to the debtor, of being imposed 
upon eitlier'iu tiie tjuanlity or \aliu* of 
what they lake up upon trust; and the 
great evil of making expeiice easy, and, 
m const'qiu'iice of that, ruin insensible 
and inetitable. 'I’o the creditor, tlu: de¬ 
lay of payment in due time draws end¬ 
less inconveniences and evils after it; 
loss of time, and trade, and credit, and, in 
consequence ol' these, inevitable, and, it 
may be, extensive anti complicated ruin. 
I now prococtl to make some application 
of what has been said, to all orders and 
degrees of men that allow themselves in 
the violation or neglect of this duty. 
And, lirst, let mu ask tJie thoughtless 
speiullhiift once again, what c.an be tlic 
consequence of his lunning in debt with 
all the world, but utter ruin both to him¬ 
self and others ? If the persons you deal 
with arc honest and indigent, how can 
you answer it to your humanity, to 
bring misery and destruction upon the 
most pitiable and most deserving part of 
the creation ? to destroy those by your 
extravagance, whicit even cruelty and 
tyranny would be tender of? What is 
most provoking, and indeed insullerabie 
upon this head, is, that those who allow 
tliemselves in tiiis conduct often pass 
upon the world under the character of 
good natured men; and you shall often 


hoar it s.aid of si .-h a one, that he is no 
body’s enemy but his owu. But the real 
truth is, that every vicious man, what¬ 
ever he may be in bis intentions, is, in 
eflcct, an enemy to the society he lives 
in; and more particularly a vicious 
good-nature is one of tlie cnielcst chartic- 
tcre ill life. It is kind only where it ought 
not: it is kind to every vice and every 
villainy; it is indulgent to everything 
but honesty and innocence ; and those it 
is sure to sacrifice wherever it comes. A 
good-natured villain will surfeit a sot, and 
gorge a glutton; nay, will glut his horses 
and Urn hounds with that food for which 
the venders are one day to starve to death 
in a dungeon; a good-natured monster 
will be gay in the spoils of widows and 
orphans. Good-nature, separated from 
virtue, is absolutely the worst quality and 
character in life ; at least, if this be 
good-nature, to feetl a dog, and to mur¬ 
der a man. And therefore, if you have 
any pretence to good-nature, pay your 
tlebts; and, in so doing, clothe tliose 
poor families that arc now in rags for ^ 
3 ’our finery; feed him that is.starving 
for the bri‘ad you eat, and redeem him 
from misery that rots in gaol, for the 
dainties on which you fared deliciously 
every day. And, besuli’s the good you 
will do to otliers by tlio^e acts ot ho¬ 
nesty, you will do infinite good to your¬ 
selves i>y them. Paying of debts is, next 
to the grace of (Jod, the best means in 
the world to deliver you from a thousand 
temptations to sin and vanity. Pay your 
debts, and you will not have where¬ 
withal to purchase a costly toy, or a per¬ 
nicious pleasiiie. Pay your <lebts, and 
you will not luive what to lose to a vil¬ 
lainous gamester. Pay your debts, and 
you will not have wherewithal to feed a 
number of useless horses, or infections, 
harlots. In one word, p.'iy your debts, 
and you will, of necessity uhstoin from 
many fleshly lusts that ti'ai' against the 
sjiit'it, and bring yni into eaj firtiy to 
sin, and cannot fail to end in your utter 
destruction, both of soul and body. 

On the <jther hand, if the men yon 
deal with, and are indebted to, are rich 
and wily, consider they .supply your ex¬ 
travagance with no other view but to 
undo you; as men jiour water into a 
pump, to draw more from it. Consider, 
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they could not afford to trust you, if 
titey did not propose to make excessive 
gain by you; aud if you think at all, 
think what it is to lose a fortune by 
folly; to purchase superfluous and per¬ 
nicious vanities, for a short season, at the 
hazard of wanting necessaries for the 
tedious remainder of a mis-spent life, 
'rime, which sweetens all other afflic¬ 
tions, will perpetually sharpen and in¬ 
flame this; as the gaiety and giddiness 
of youth go oft], the wants of ago will 
become more sharp, and more inconsola¬ 
ble, to the last day of your lives; and 
severe reflection will double evei|^ ca¬ 
lamity that bcfals you. And therefore 
the son of Sirach well advises, (Ecclus. 
xviii. 33.) Be not made a beggar by 
banqueting upon borrorving ; Jor thou 
shah lie in wait for thy own life. And 
again, the same wise man must excel¬ 
lently observes. That he that buitdetk 
his house with other men's money, is like 
one that gatherctk himself stones for the 
tomb of his burial; he erects a sure mo¬ 
nument, nut only of his fully, but of his 
ruin ; and tlie consequence is the same 
from extravagance of every kind ; but 
with this difference, that the ruin de¬ 
nied from ivinc and women is the 
most dreadful of all others; as it in¬ 
volves you at once in the double distress 
of disease and want. Who amongst you 
can at once bear the united racks of 
hunger, and infection, and an evil con¬ 
science ; and yet this is what you must 
feel, altliuugli it be what you cannot 
bear; the torments of hell anticipated! 
to be deprived of every blessing, and to 
be immersed in misery. 

'Fhus much for the youthful extrava¬ 
gant. In the next place, let me apply 
myself to the man of quality, that is 
guilty of this vice, although these are 
too often the same persons. If ye will 
not consider what ye owe your credi¬ 
tors, and how to pay them, 1 beseech 
you calmly to reflect and consider what 
ye owe to yourselves, to your family, to 
your country, to your king. Was it for 
this that ye were distinguished above 
others of the same rank, only to be more 
eminent in infamy I Was nobility be- 
stow'cd upon your ancestors as a reward 
of virtue; and do ye use it only as a 
privilege for vice ? Is superior worth de¬ 


generated into superior villainy? If ye 
had any remains of modesty, yc would 
renounce the titles and the fortunes of 
your ancestors, with the virtues that at¬ 
tained them. Ye would blush to take 
place of a beggar that had virtue. Will 
yc yet pretend to be better men than 
others, when ye have renounced your 
humanity, when yc arc no longcir men, 
but monsters ? It is not expected of you 
that you should perform acts of heroism 
and generosity ; that you should reward 
virtue, and support merit in distress. 
Alas ! these expectations arc long since 
vanished, and seem only the boasts of 
fabulous antiquity. But methinks it 
might still be expected of you, that you 
should do common justice; that you 
should not be worse than the rest of 
mankind, because yon think yourselves 
better; at least expect to be called so, 
and trcJUed as such. Surely it might 
still be expected of you that you should 
pay your debts, and keep your pro¬ 
mises ; and in truth, ye would nut be 
void, either of dignity or dependents, if 
yc did even this. Mankind are already 
too much prejudiced in your favour, and 
would not fail to pay you sufficient ro 
gar<l and reverence, even if you did them 
no good, provided you did them no mis¬ 
chief. But if yc expect to be esteemed, 
not only without generosity, but even 
without justice, yc are indeed unreason¬ 
able, and will be sure to be disappointed. 

In the next place. Let inc apply ray- 
self to the wealthy and covetous; these 
arc, of all others, the most inexcusable, 
in not paying their debts. Men that 
have made ('r improved their own for¬ 
tune by industry are utterly unpardon¬ 
able in oppiv^sing the industry of others; 
the least that might be expecteil from in¬ 
crease of wealth is to do justice with our 
abutul.'tnco. This was the express di¬ 
rection of the prophet Elisha, in the 4lJi 
chapter of Kings, when he had mirat- 
culously increased the widow's oil, h« 
comiiniudcd her first to pay her debts 
out of her abundance ; Go, saith he, sell 
the oil, and pay thy debt, and In e thou 
anti thy children of the rest. And tha 
reason of this is evident, the money we 
owe is not ours, it is the property of 
other men, in our keeping, and we have 
no more right to it than we have to the 
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in thfir pockets. Anil although we 
should make no return to God for his 
blessings upon our iiwlustry, in alms and 
nets of goodness, surely the least we can 
do is to do justice to m<*n. What u 
dreadful reflection is it to turn the bless¬ 
ings of Proviilcnce into a curse to our- 
’selves, and ail wi- have t<» deal with! 
Mep of this character arc in the condi¬ 
tion of'lhose malignant insects wlio fret 
nnd make sores whereviT they come, and 
then feed upon them; they thrive upon 
the miseries of mankind, which is abso¬ 
lutely the naost detestable chfiractt'f iipoji 
earth ! and is, next to that ot a tieiul, the 
very worst and vilest that can be ima- 
gintnl. Woe ii/ito him, saith the prophet 
Jeremiah, that buihhlh hin house by un- 
righteousnessy and his chambers bif 
tcrotig / (xxii. 13.) Woe vnto thenty 
saith Isaiah (ch. v. ver. 8.), that join 
house to house, that lat/Jicld to Jie/d, till 
there be no •place, that they ina)/ be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth f 
living in that character of crutdJ^' which 
is best suited*to a bcsist of prey, that 
scatters ruin and desolation all arount 
him. One would think the apo.stle’s pre¬ 
cepts were roversixi to those men; and 
that they thought thoinsclves hound in 
conscience to owe every man every thing 
in the world but love and good-will. And 
after all, to what purpose is all tiiis op¬ 
pression, and iniipiity of avarice? 'I’o 
heap up ill-got riches f(»r a curse upon 
themselves and their posterity, and leave 
a memory and a carcase, eijually odious 
and offensive behind them, Thev are 
exaltedfor a little ‘while, as it is finely 
expressed in the 2kh chapter of Job; 
TAcj/ are exalted for a little while, but 
are gone, and brought low: they are 
taken out of the wai/ as all other : and 
cut of as the. tops of the ears of eor/i 
They arc permitted by the Divine l’ro,ii- 
dence, to fill up at once the measure of 
their weulih and their iniquity; and, as 
soon aseverthey are ripe for ruin, they 
arc cut oft'in the fulincssof their pride and 
fortune; and the wealth they have hoard 
cd is like the full ear of corn, wliieh, in- 
stead of being gathered into the barn, is 
trampled under foot, and scattered over 
the face of the earth ; and so becomes a 
prey to rooks, ond swine, and vermin, 
in the la»t place, me apply my- 
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self to tradc|is incmselves, and desire 
them to reflect how they pay their oww 
debts: I am afraid, some of them very 
badly. I have heard of a most wicked 
practice amongst them, of paying their- 
journeymen ami underlings in goods : I 
call this viickcsl, because, if those go- ds 
are rateil at the shop-price, the journey¬ 
man is plainly defrauded, since he hath 
no allowance for the time and trouble he 
must take, and the hazard he must run 
in vending those goods. Ami, whei'ea.s 
he hud aright To ready money for his la¬ 
bour, Ids necessities now oblige him to 
sell those goods at any price hl^ ctui get, 
to the discredit of trade in general, and 
the real injury of that very person who 
laid him under a necessity of so doing, 
who must of necessity sutler by having 
has gooils sold at an undor-rate: so that 
tliis practice is as ill-judged in the shop- 
ki‘eper,.and as weak with regard to his 
own interest, as it is wicked with regard 
to his poor underling. And indeed all 
bad payment to those they have to deal 
with, espeeially tlie poorer sort, is mani¬ 
festly injuriou i to men in business; for 
the clamour of bad pay, anil the discre¬ 
dit ibat nevecsarily attends it, generally 
speaking, begins there. .Vndtiierefori! So- 
loinoiiA precepts (i’rov. iii. 27, 2«S.) 
ought always to be strictly observed by 
them, of all mankind: Withhold not 
goodfrom them to whom it is due, xchcH. 
it is in the po'wer if thine hand to do it. 
Say not unto thy neighbour. Go, and 
Come again, and to-morrow I will give, 
when thou hast if by tine. Allhtuigh 
the men you deal with do not know 
your wants, nor consider your-labonr 
and loss of time in seeking your due, 
and are conse<[U<'iilly reg.iisiles.s of you 
and your necessities, yet you well know 
the wants of the poor people you deal 
wait, and the injury you do llieiu in 
making them lose their time in aueiitliii.', 
upon you ; and therefore you are ut¬ 
terly inexctl.sable in not lelievhig them 
from those luudships, when you can do 
so, barely by doing justice, ilow can 
you expect a blessing from Go I upon 
your own endeavours, when you are 
guilty of so much cruelty and ittjustice 
to others; when you are guilty of so 
luucli injustice to the very men by whose 
labour yc arc supported ? jJ poor maa, 
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that oppressrti the poor^ (saith Solo¬ 
mon) M Uke a sweepittff rain vakick Uav~ 
etk no food, (Prov. xxviti. 3-) Nature 
-bath fonned us to .compassionate the ca¬ 
lamities we endure; and therefore a 
poor man should as naturally expect aid 
and consolation iiota his brethren in the 
same condition, as the parched and im- 
povwishcd earth expects relief from the 
showers of beaveu; cousequeotly, whoti, 
instead of being aided, he is oppressed 
by his brethren, and the little reraaias of 
bis substance are tom from him, he is 
then in the cond^on of the earth, ra¬ 
vaged and ruined by the very means ap¬ 
pointed by Providence to refresh and 
make it fruitful; and all its seed, all the 
means and hopes of a future han’est, 
swept away with its best mould. J poor 
men, that oppreseeth the poor is the 
cruelcst moo^r in nature; and it is the 
just judgment of Almighty Go^, that, 
with what measure you mete, it should 
he measured unto you again. He that 
doth wrong, saith the apostle, (Col. iii. 
■S3.) shall receive for the wrong which 
Ac hat,\ done ; as he hath dune, it shall he 
done unto him ; his reward shell return 
upon his own keadm 

And thcrefusc, my brethren, tis ye ex¬ 
pect mercy, and prutecdon, and blessing, 
from God; do justice and judgment to 
ail you have to deal with ; and be merci¬ 
ful after your power; fvr the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness; and whut- 
soever good any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord. So that a 
man shall say, verily, there is u reward 
for the righteous ; verily, there is %Go4 
thutjHdgetk the earth. 


SERMON eXXiV. 

Bt Patrick Eklany, D. D. 

On the greet ImMiienee wd Wie* 
dom of eeily Industry. 

Prov. vi. wr. 6,7, 8. 

t 

¥vr. 6. Go to tlie aut, thou sluggard, coast- 
dt-r her ways, and be wise.—T. Which hav- 
inf: no guide, overseer, or ruler -S. Pro- 
vi^h her meat in the summer, and gatlMr> 
•th Ifer fwid in tbeharvml. 

It is observable of Soloinoa, that as h* 
is every where throughout his writings 
itoalous in the praise of industry, so he is 
no less severe in the reproach of idle¬ 
ness ; and yet, at the same time that his 
indignation is raised against the sluggard, 
he seems more at a loss how to instruct 
and reform that unhappy nice of mortals 
than any oUier whatsoever; men of 
every other character were capable of im¬ 
provement from application and indus¬ 
try ; but what could be expected from 
those who were too lazy to put any pre¬ 
cepts into practice, however useful and 
wise ? Had be. referred them for instruc¬ 
tion to the schools of philosophy, many 
precepts must be l^anied, and many 
books turned over; and they must hav» 
resolved upon a regular coiarse of study 
and discipline, before they could attain 
those habits and that wisdom they 
wanted; and this he knew would be 
death to them, ev(*u to think of; and 
thercfoi^ the shortest mcUiod he could 
take with them, and indeed the shortoth 
course drat could possibly be taken for 
their amendment, was to remit them for 
instruction to the ant; wherb tluy needed 
only to look and learu; where, stretched, 
at ieiigdt by the side of a sunny bank (as 
proper a situatiou for slodi as their 
hearts could wish), they might see ail 
the surprising ettects of industry, and 
kain all tliu fruits and advantages of it, 
at their ease, without sticriiig from the 
spot, without the expence either of toil 
or study, and, in shont, without any otlier 
labour than that of keeping their eyaa 
opeu. 

Here might they behold a Ufrk cre» 
ture labouring under a. load of more 
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than four-times its own bulk, and con¬ 
veying it 'ffith incessant industry to the 
commuii stoiMi; and if he fainted, and 
grew unequal to the tusk, he might i>ooii 
have the pleasure to see a gcKid.natured 
neigtibotir hastening to his assistance; 
the loiu&d ants going in one way, aiul 
the unloaded going out another, that 
they might not obstruct one another in 
their passage. 

la the cowi’sc of n few days loitering, 
he might observe the t’oninum stt.ck of 
prm’ision immensely inereuM'd; .ukI, 
what must be a contemplation of givat 
pleasure to sucii u genius, he might ob¬ 
serve, that the labotii‘s of the year ended 
with llie harvi'st; that, when they had 
no more, to gaiher, they had no rhore to 
db, but to sit down and enjoy what they 
bad got; that they had provided conve¬ 
nient coverings for thernsi-lves, 'and gra¬ 
naries for their food, and were niider no 
necessity of suftering the setc rilies of the 
winter season, but Were warmly lodged 
in the midst of peace and plenty ; and 
never need put their feet out of doors, nn- 
less, perhaps, to sun themscKes, or their 
provisions, after a glut of rain; xihicli 
were,no more than a pleasant reci’eation 
after so long confinement. And, lastly, 
he conld not but observe, with consci¬ 
ous shame, that lie never met with one 
idler in the whole community; that 
every iudivi<iii!il contributed something 
to the public fund, and best eonsiilted his 
own good, by co-ojieratiiig for the good 
of the whole. 

When the sluggard had observed all 
this at his case, one would think it would 
not be very hard for him to turn it into 
an useful les-ou of life, ar.d to reaxoii 
thus shortly and pertinently upon it: I 
also am a member of society, rnid should 
I be utterly insignilicaiil in it r was I 
made to be less important iIkiu an ant? or, 
am I less bound to cuntrilmte to the 
goi>d of'the community ? is not my own 
inseparables from it? and shall 1 not co¬ 
operate for the common go<xl ? every 
society hath a'fund of wealth, best ac- 
quii'iid by honest arts; from whence 
also arise the other national funds of 
p«nver, credit, and esteem ; should I be 
inmgiiilicunt to all tboso purposes ? and 
can I be happy, and honourable, if 1 
be ? 


737 

Let me rcieci, if I also can have reso¬ 
lution and industry enough to labour 
out my season like the unt, I shall not 
only contribute to the public good, but 
shall alsiy, prebably, be able to get my¬ 
self ii comfortable provision fb” life.— 
f.ifo also hath its seasons, like the year ; 
the times of health and strength are its 
summer and its autumn ; if I employ 
th<’sc, as 1 ought, in some useful and 
lioiicst pursuit, I shall, in el) prebabilify, 
have acquired wherewithal to .sup{K)rt 
me in the winter of lile, when the season 
of labour is over, and when ease and 
rest will be very agret'able and desirable 
to me; liow infiiittely happy shall 1 ho. 
if 1 can live to see the day when I shall 
have nothing to do but to cat and drink, 
and take my rest ? 

And here we see the evceeding wis¬ 
dom of Solomon's proposing the ant to 
tiie imitation of idlers, btK'ause it is an 
e.xample that should e.xcite them to in* 
du-try, even lor the inten'St of tlieir 
sloth ; Ibrasinuch as it instructs ws, that 
a short course of unwearied industry is 
the surest means to purchase a Iftng va¬ 
cation of ease and uninternipled vest. • 

It is not barely wpon tliis principle, 
but upon others ol more moment, that 1 
shall eiuleav(jnr to illustrate the wisdom 
of eails illd5t^ll■y (the most importaiit <.(’ 
all social duties) to this audienri'; and 
when the wisdom of this \irtue hath 
sufficiently recommended it to you, I 
liope \ou will ne<‘d no other motive to 
engage, you in an eariK sl pii; suit and 
practice of it. 

The importance (d tiiis virtue to the 
public needs iwv proof; fomsmurii as it ii 
sell-evident, tlial no man can be an usetiil 
member of society wlio dotti not, .soiiKi 
way or other, contribute either U> its 
pea( e, honour, secur.ty, or incere.st; and 
liow can this ln> doni*, without a proper 
e.\i icise and improvement either of the 
powers of his body, or mind, or both, in 
some useful pursiiir, is utterly incon¬ 
ceivable- Anil therefore 1 ‘•hall content 
myself with shawing the advantage of ip- 
dustry to every man in his private capa- 
cily. 

And, lirst, Industry is wise with re¬ 
gard to the interests and concerns of the 
botly; wc were made for labour, and a 
certain portion of exercise is absolutely 
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nec'cs!!iuy to our hcalili ami stmi!>{h ; 
and till* body can no moiv bt; prot-rvcd 
in vi_,oii! without it, than without its nu- 
fc'. d. What tilt* condition of our 
ci'.iinituiion in paradise niif'ht Ik; is not 
easy to say ; but it is rtident, liiul from 
the inonu i.t iium was drivei. hum tliat 
delightful seat, and « .iiidenined to siip- 
poit his life » y the sweat of liis Imnv, 
labf.iir is beC' me nei'issary to our well- 
being; and tliough it was pionounced 
iijjon j\dain ns a curse, and in punish¬ 
ment of his transgression, yet, whether it 
were to manilest the continuance of that 
curse upon his jiostcrity, or rather, in 
the usual course of tin* Divine mercy, 
to turn curses into blessings to such as 
patiently submit to his chastenings, ami 
make a right use of them ; thus much is 
certain, that we. are doomed to labour 
from that day to this! (loil ami iiatun* 
demand it of us; and, if we cannot be 
Jiappy with it, we must be miserable 
without it. 

/Vs our constitutions are now mortal 
and eorniptible, it is oideiil, that, in 
some pViit or other of them, we died.iily ; 
and when those perishing parts hecomo 
useless to the strength and \igour of tin* 
body, they are a load ami incumbrance 
to It ; and if not thrown olV by exercise, 
or otherwise, become matter of disease 
and iiifiriiiity to us : ami when they 
grow so nuriu'rous as to corrupt the 
mass of blood, if we ha\e not strength 
enougii t(» throw liiem o(f in the dis¬ 
charges fif gouts :uiit le\ers, we must 
sink and die under tluin. 

Now tlie true and natural way of get¬ 
ting rill of tliese noxious Iminouis, is, by 
exeiting llie body ill some U'-. lul labour, 
by which its health and strei'”th ni.iy lie 
•preserved and improved'; ami, when the 
body is in \ignui, the labours ol lifo will 
nither be a pleasure llian a toil to it; tor 
the body tinds as strong atul n.'itural a 
pleasure in employing its powers to their 
proper ends, as the mind does in the pur¬ 
suit of truth, or in the employment of 
apy of its faculties to their proper ends. 
And, oil the other hand, a state ol idlc;- 
iiess and inactivity is as naturally irk¬ 
some to a man in full health, when the 
business of life calls for his strength and 
industry, as it i.s to a generous steed to 
be reined in when he is drawn out to tlm 


course. I'lie pi'rfcctioii and happiness' 
of every being, uiul every thing in this 
w'K'ld, consists in llu* rigiit application 
a.Ill 4'\i rtion of their powi r.-i to the true 
ends and purposes for wliich they were 
ordained ; and whenever they are di- 
veitul from tbo.-.* i mis, or applied to 
other puiposc:., they hecome useless .mid 
unhappy. If the body be not employed, 
it becomes bloated, languid, and ener¬ 
vate : sloth .seizes it at first, and all the 
infirmities of life pursue sloth ; and then 
till* lunguul pleasures of inaetivify arc 
followed by tlic sharp pains of slow and 
racking di.slempeis : whereas labour, as 
it is the sure pledge of health, so is it 
the sure source of all those pleasures 
that iTsuU from it; nay, experience 
teaches us, that the spirits are. raised by 
exercise into a more constant cheerful- 
ne.ss and vivacity tlian can be supplied 
even by the most generous wines : nay, 
there is a pleasure even in the weariness 
lliat succeeds teiiipelftte e.\erci.se, which 
far excels all the enjoyments of sloth 
and il the labours and even the languors 
of industry he agreeable, surely the re- 
Ireshmenls of it must be doubly delight¬ 
ful. It was St. Ikiul’s rule, that, if unt/ 
would no( uo/’4, nrif/icr i/ioiild tiwy eul. 
And this is not only morally just and 
righteous, Imt il is naluially so. 'I’lie. 
end of food is to supply thi* wastes of 
tlie body fiom labour; therefore, if men 
will not labour, neither should they eat j 
and if they will eat, yet they had better 
not ; for tliey must do il without appe¬ 
tite, and without pleasure; and, after 
all, when they Lave taken in their food, 
it will turn more into disea.se than diges- 
funi. 'i'iiis is tlie true state ami .settled 
rule of Inc ; but there are exceptions to 
tliis rule ; Kn'rc are w'lio live only to eat; 
whereas labour, as it is entitled to re¬ 
freshment, so it is entitled to heullh and 
happiness from that refreshment. What 
an exquisite iclish does it give to the 
plainest and eoarscst food ! and w hat 
softness even to a pillow of stone! The 
sleep of a labouring man is sweety says 
boloraon; whereas the very rest and 
ease of the slothful is a burden to him ; 
for it is certain, that as men may eat till 
(he most delicious foods lose ail their 
relish, so they may rest till feathers lose 
all their softness, till pillows and beds of 
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ilowji can hiipply them with no one easy 
s|K)t whereon to recline their languul 
head ; and, it’tliey cliance to dose in that 
uneasy condition, that sleep, which is a 
refreshment to a body wearied with la¬ 
bour, can be only an additional griev- 
aaa' fo abody that is wearied with rest. 

Ihit this is not all; tor as industry 
procures a stock of cheerful henltli, with¬ 
out which the good things of this life can¬ 
not be enjoyul, so is it naturally lilted 
to protaire a fund of good things for the 
ODjoyineiil of life; for all these arc the 
purchase of indiistry, as the want of 
them is (lie pani-hment of sloth. lie 
hfcomcth poor, says the wisi* man, t/uit 
(Icalcik xiith o .s/t/tV, /iand ; but the hand 
of the (JUigoit maketh risk —And again; 

kavd (f (he difigait shall bear rale, 
but the slothful shall be under tribute .— 
'I’hc soul (jJ (he slufTf^urd de'iirtth, and 
hath nothi/iry ; but the soul of (he dili¬ 
gent shall be nind^'at .— The dmnlard 
and the. ffutton itmtl come to pir.crfi/, 
and droiLsiiie.<>s shall clothe a man ‘uith 
rags. And therefore, whoever desires to 
lay u,p a sullicient store of the good 
things of this life, for the consolation and 
support of his old age, let him lake care 
to employ his youth in an Imuest indus¬ 
try ; tor this is the only suie means of 
procuring those lilessiiigs. And if he 
fails to do this, let him rest assured, that, 
in the decline of lil'e, he will he pursued 
by tvw) of the Ci uelest e>ils in lile, re- 
Jnorse and poveiiy, Jrtiilless remorse, 
and nnpitied jaivi'rty : whereas the 
diligent shall not only ha\e where¬ 
withal to supply his own wants, but like¬ 
wise to re-liev«> the wants of others. 77(c 
slotht'ul (as Solomon expresses it) cw- 
vetetk greedili/ all the dap long ; but the 
righteous (i. e. he thatexerteth an honest 
Jiulustry) gix'eth, and spareth not. 'I'Im' 
man tliat liath raised himself by an ho- 
<lest industry, ghetli, and spareth not; 
knowing, lhnt» as to the ^^ealth and 
afiluencc of this worhl, there is 7io good 
i/I them, but for a man to rejoice and do 
good, in his life; and that eicry man 
should eat and drink, and enjop the good 
of all his labour : this is the gijt of 
(jod. And therefore, as far as pleasure 
is preferable to pain, and health to dis¬ 
ease; as far as sprightlincss exceeds stu¬ 


pidity, and sound sleep disturbed dreams; 
as far as freedom is preferable to servi¬ 
tude, and dominion to dependence; as 
far as plenty, and a power of doing good, 
surpass pining desire and pinching po¬ 
verty ; so far is industry wiser and better 
than slotli, even with regard to the con¬ 
cerns of the body. 

lJut, secondly, Induslry is wise, with 
regard to tlie interest of the soul. Vir¬ 
tue anil knowledge are to the soul, what 
health and strength arc-to tlio lindy j the 
same industry is e<|uuJly perfective and 
useful, and the same indolence, equally 
niiiiniis and destructive to both: the 
.same sloth that brings di.seasi s upon 
till' body, l)rings vices and evil alfec- 
lions upon the soul, i 7cc«# bp the 
Jiild of the slotlijul, .says Solomon, and 
bp the rinepard of the man raid oj' under¬ 
standing : and to / it teas all groxen ovi r 
teith (horns, and nettles had Covered Ike 
face then of; and the stone teal! thcrcoj' 
uas broken doten. 'The field and \ituv 
yard of the sloliiful an* exact emblems of 
liis mind : instead of grapes and olives, 
instead of the iioiilest fruits of ciilUire mid 
study, it is over-run with thorns and net¬ 
tle's, and evil weeds of every kind ; with 
noxious vices, with jicrverse appi'titcs, and 
vexations humours, that tear, and sfmg, 
and are e<|iially vixatious to himself, and 
all around him, vvitlioul any more tlis- 
tinction than the briars and nellies of his 
vine 3 'ar<l inaki* betwei'ii their owner and 
any one else tliui walks tlin'Ugh them ; 
nay, not only m), Imt its uatl is broken 
down, its Icnee of viitue and knowledge is 
ill ruins; nor has il any tiling to defend it 
from the intrusion and devastation of 
vice ; It is now an ojien pny to every' in¬ 
vader. 

JMalo tells us, that industry is as much 
preferable to idleiu ss as l)righfm's.s is to 
rust; plainly iinjilying, that idleness is to 
the mind what rust is to nietuls ; and in 
truth it is so; il docs not only tarnish its 
lustre, and make il nniit for use, but it 
also eats into it. 'I'he mind was formed 
for exercise, as well as the botly; ami, it 
it be unemployed, it will not only grew 
rusty and dull, but it will also prey upon 
itself. And though it should not vlcgene- 
rate altogetlicr into the condition of the 
sluggard's vineyard, though it should not 




fall into all the ruin and devastation of 
Aicf, yi‘t will it never want thorns and net¬ 
tles, It will never want siiljicient supplies 
of spleen, and evil appetites, to puuisli 
the iie^leet of honest pursuits and useful 
atlaianujnts. The Jeiire of the dothful 
ki/lelh hi/Hf s^th Solomon ; fur bk hands 
refuse to falxmr. And sure it must be a 
state of nii-jerable turjueiit, pavsionately 
to desire what we see wts shall not <‘njoy, 
and eanupt be at the pains to procure : 
and it is obvious to observe in the world 
numijers of men repining to death, every 
day, at the advancement of others to 
honour and eminence from the improve¬ 
ment of those abilities v\ hieh were natu¬ 
rally, perhaps, inferior to their own: and 
yet all this is but the Just and natural re¬ 
ward of honest industry, in pioof of that 
rxeellent observation of the wise man, 
(Ibov, xxii. ’2<}.) tSeest thou a wan diU- 
pcnl in his business : he shall stand he- 
f'lrc lings; he shall not stand before 
t'Lan wen. 

Again, Industry is yet farther wiso 
with regard to the concerns of the soul, 
because a'-proper improvement in know¬ 
ledge is neee-sary to all conditions in 
life. Kvery man does not noe<l to be a 
merrhant or a nicclianic, but every man 
sliuuld be a man of knowledge, and, if 
•jiossible, a man of learning, at least, in 
ids own profession. J*’or lliis reason the 
ancients, though they had hut one (a'I'cs, 
and one Vulean, one deity that presided 
over the lalioui's of the hammer and the 
plough ; yet had they nine Muses, be¬ 
cause their aid was useful to men of every 
character ami comlition in life. Ijcarii- 
jng is an accession of new light and new 
knowledge; and new light and tievv 
knowledge will aivvajs be UMfin to in¬ 
form ami guide us to more tidvantage 
in every pursuit; and tin re is scarcely 
any art so mean and mechanic to 
•which learning might not bn both «'r- 
iiameiitul and useful; then* is scarcely 
one profession in the world wln-re 
a right application of knowledge would 
not carry us to uncommon degrees 
of eniiiunce. And if learning lio thus 
honourable in every other proft*s8k*u, 
surely where it is itself the princi¬ 
pal, if not the sole protession, the want 
of it must be inlinitcly reproachful; ami 
yet there is no medium; men must 


either want it, or take pains to 
and heucc it is that Minerva, the 
of wisdom, amoi^ the antients, hap^tflyi 
epithet of Efystray, or the worker, 
her, to shew that none Ixit the indlsti#* 
ous were entitUvfl to her assistance.' 

Now, as wealth is to be acquirj^w^ 
youth, for the support of age, so^ 

• knowledge also, with more reason : 

1st, Heenuse it is an higher and no¬ 
bler attainment. And, 2dly, because 
which for the most part adds to our 
wealth, from the acccb.sion of avance^ 
and the rotrenchinent of the expensive 
paiwions, takes away frcmi our knowledge, 
hy impairing the powers of the mind; 
ami that, when we want it most, botliifar 
our own credit, and tlic instruction of 
others, therefore we should take care to 
be plentifully pruvidul. Wise men., 
saith Solomon, laji up hnoxcledge .*— well 
knowing it is the noblest and most valu¬ 
able treasure they can possibly lay up; 
and if, as the same \tWk man observes, 
the gr(>/ head is the heautjf of old //ten, 
it is beyond ail doubt, that wiAdom is the 
glory of the grey head. 0 ! how romcfjf 
a thing is Judgment for grey hairs f 
(says the wise son of SlracJi) and for 
antietit men to know counsel t O! hem 
eumelu is the wisdom oj' old men, and 
understanding and counsel to im-n of 
honour! (KatIus. x.w. I, '■>.) And ihere- 
tore, as know huge is better than igno¬ 
rance, ami vmiie ihaii vice; aa far as 
cultuio e.xcecds wildness and barbarity, 
ami biightiiess excels rust; us liglil is 
moie lovely than darkness, and counsel 
more becoming the grey head than utt- 
iiiformcd dotage; so far is diligence 
wiser, uml bitter, and more valuable, 
than idhxu'ss. with regard even to the 
leiiiporal interests of the soul. 

In the last place : If diligence betpse 
with regard to the temporal concerns of 
tlie soul, it must surely be much more so 
with regartl to its eternal interest. 'I'herc 
are many pursuits Uiat are propter and 
ornamenial in life; there arc many of 
high concern, but tiierc is one only of 
iidinite importance; there arc many of 
excellent use; but there is one only of 
absolute necessity; and happy, be}'ond 
all comparison, wise and happy, are 
they who luive early chosen that better 
part. — The fear of the Lord, says Solo- 
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beginning af ^wisdom. And 
i. It ^ttbservable, that the Hebrew word 
^ ^lAp^terpreted the beginning, signifies 
the foundation or the top of any 
^Hkin#i and, in the present application of 
V^j s strictly true in cither sense: the 
fiMhf tbe Lord is the foundation and 
top of all wisdom. That early and 
prudent caution, which is the parent and 
«tthe companion of true wisdom, best en- 
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ters into the mind, and dwells there, from 
an awe of religion, from the sense of an 
infinitely wise and powerful Being aU 
iH ways present to every motion in our 
mind, and every action of our lives; and 
there is not a thought in our heart that 
isiid from him; and as this is the best 
principle of that caution and considera> 


Thou shall not kUL 

Tills precept being laid down here in 
general unlimited tenns, which, taken in 
their full extent, equally prohibit taking 
away the lives of men and of other afti- 
nials, upon any account whatsoever: the 
true sense of it must be learnt from cora¬ 


tion which should conduct our lives, so 
is the end it aims at, at once the wisest 
and the noblest pursuit of reasonable be¬ 
ings ; if it be wise to lay up early trea- 
sures vpon earth, •where moth and rust 
doth Corrupt, ai^thieves break through 
and steal is it not infinitely more so, 
to lav up for puursehes treasures in hea¬ 
ven, where neither moth nor rust can cor¬ 
rupt, where thieves cannot break through 
mdstealt If itbewisetolay upcarlytrea¬ 
sures of knowledge, for the conduct of 
life, for the improvement of our profes¬ 
sions and faculties, and for the honour 
and ornament of our advanced years, to 
support us with dignity in the decline of 
life; is it not infinitely more so, dili¬ 
gently to search after that knowledge 
that will adorn our Christian profession, 
and treasure up those precepts that will 
conduct us to everlasting glory, and give 
tis honour in the sight of angels? Thou 
sluggard, if it be wise in thee to learn of 
the ant to make provision for the winter 
of life, for one sliort and uncertain sea- 
udjflff is it not infinitely more so to lay up 
for all eternity—for a life of endless du¬ 
ration, and inconceivable happiness. 7 


paring this with other parts of the scrip¬ 
tures. 

That it was not intended to prccludo 
men from the right of taking away tho 
lives of others, in any eircumstance what- 
so<'v(’r, is evident from the 2d verse of 
the 22il ehaptev of this book of Exotlus; 
where the thief found breaking up in tha 
night, that is, breaking into your lu>usc, 
or making use of any force to rob you, is 
permitted to be slain. And from many 
other parts of the scriptures it appears,, 
that (lersons guilty of ccitain crimes are 
expressly commanded to be put to death ; 
such as the witch, the blasphemer, tho 
murderer, the disobedient son, &c. 

I'hat the command was not intended 
us an absolute prohibition to take away 
the lives of the inferior creatures, is evi¬ 
dent from the grant given to Noali, and, 
in him, to all his posterity, in the 
chapter of Genesis ; where creatures afo 
given fur food in as umple a manner aa 
ihe herbs of the field were given before ; 
only with this restraint, that the blood 
was not to be eaten with the flesh. 

Forasmuch then as neitlier criminals 
nor inforior creatures are prohibited to 
be slain by this precept, it follow’s, that 
nothing is prohibited by it, but murder; 
that is, the taking away the life of any 
man unjustly. In tliis case, and ip this 
only, we are to understand that denun¬ 
ciation of Divine justice to be due. And 
surely your blood qf your lives wilt I re¬ 
quire ; at the hand ^ every bctist will 1 
require it ; and the hand of man: at 
the hand of every man*s brother will I 
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reqnive. the life of man. Whoso shed’ 
dctk man’s bloody by man shall his blood 
be shed; Jor in the hiiage of God made 
he man. 

When God jravp riiiui a rinlit to the 
creatures for food, prohiliiting them to 
eat the blood with the flesh, in that pro¬ 
hibition iie viituan;y coininands them to 
shed the blood ot llu)'>e creatures, before 
they madi' the lle>h their food ; and as 
he knew lliis power and practise of shed- 
diiig of blood would by degre(;s hardc‘n 
the mind, and be an inlet to cruelty, 
even to their own species; he guards in 
the. most effectual manner imaginable 
against tliat evil, by a dieadful denuncia¬ 
tion of vengeance against all tJ>osc that 
should dare to slnd the blood of man. 
And svrchi yonr blood of your lives uill 
I require ; at the hand oj every beast 
Tcill I require if ; and at the hand of 
man, at the hand of eveiy man’s bro¬ 
ther -iiill I require the life if man. 
Whoso ihcddvth man's blood, by man 
shall Ins blood hr slud; for in flic 
image, of God made he man. 'J'Jie 
nieaning of all which is, (and so ilie 
best inltrprcit is understand it,) that God 
will arm every living en-atiirc, both 
brute and human, to tlie destruction of 
the mindcrcr; as I believe there is 
scarcely a creature so conl< mptiblc, 

I ithcr in earth or air, whom he hath not 
‘at one time or other made the instrii- 
tnent of his vengeance on that ciying 
guilt. And, as it all this steuiity were 
iiiMitlicicnt, he fences in this lord of tin* 
Jictner world, yet larther, with the vene¬ 
ration of his .Maker’s image stamped 
upon him. Whoso '•heddclh 7nan’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed i for in 
the imagt of God mafic he man. 

1 low nobly is tins declaration litted to 
convey this great doenment, and impress 
it (1(ep on ilie whole race of Ad.im ! that 
(iod, the great guaidian and governor of 
the world, watched over the lives of 
men with so peculiar a piovitlence, that 
if any niun should dare to shed the hu¬ 
man blood, sure vengeance should pur¬ 
sue him : that the Divine justice would 
arm the powers of every living creature 
to his destruction; nay, would arm his 
own brothtr's right hand to his ruin. 

And how nobly is the justice and the 
{(Olciunily of this declaration asserted ip 
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the reason annexed: I'or in tjtq 
(f God made he man. What»^l 
less extended vengeance was duc^ 
tlevoled mi.-.creant, to that saerf 
arm, that should violate the majtit^^ 
the Creator's image, where his g<^dJMlj|| , 
his wisdom, and his power had im|||P^'l 
it: than to have the whole ereul 
in array against him.> 

iMurder is in itself a crime so destruC|# 
live to society, and so dreadful to nature, 
that nothing need to be said to aggravate 
the horror of it to the human mind, liut 
lorasimich as the corruptions of niankin 
have ut length found out a vvay of perpe¬ 
trating this crying guilt, in this part of 
the world, not only always with |||ipu- 
nily, but often with applause, have even 
maiie it liouourable under the fashion¬ 
able appellation of duelling. My busi¬ 
ness at pu'sciu shall be to examine jt in 
this view ; and to sbew you by God’s 
assi.stanee, that no disguise of name, or 
power of custom, can make tlii.s prac¬ 
tice loss deti'stable in tlie tye of reason, 
or less criminal iii the eye of God. 

And in order to do tiiis, I shall in¬ 
quire, lirst into the origin of this prac¬ 
tice of diicllinsi. 


And secondly, into the causes and oc¬ 
casions of it. And, under tins head, 
shall endeavour to shew you, how wick¬ 
ed, how absurd, how pernicious it is, in 
all its pretences; and how dreadful in its 
final issue. 

And lirst as to its original, it is agreed 
1))’ the best writers on this subject, that 
the practice was in the bi'gininng un¬ 
doubtedly derived from a principle of 
humanity ; and a tenderness for the lives 
of mankind. And the best accounts I 
liave bieii .d)1c to collect concerning it 
are as lollow • 

M’lien nations happened to fall-^Bto 
contentions, which could not Le acrom 
niodalid by l'■eaty, nor deteruiiiied by 
ho*>tility, without iiiliniti slaughter and 
devastation; to spare the elfusimi of so 
mueii blood, it was sumelinu^ agreed 
amongst them, to leave the decision of 
the controversy to the hazard of a few 
lives. And to agree, that the conse¬ 
quence ot such a conquest should l<c ihe 
same us it those nations had cunteiulcd 
with all their numbers. Such was tiiat 
of Paris and Mwelaus, in Homer j and 
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' Iiid Mcianthius, ktngsof Athens 

Such also was that of the 
j^l«^-and Ciirialii in the Uomaii his- 
|iuj||puhd of I'ldmund ironside and Ca- 
qMM^he Dane, in the history of Eng- 
^or is this practice wholly out of 
the heathen world, at this day. 
«!fflph was that between the king of IVgu, 
atw his uncle, about the kingdom tif 
«^uva; mentioned by Mandelso in his 
travtls (p. 5)6',) 

And this kind of duelling \mis, with¬ 
out question, hunuuie and just; foras- 
Hfnuch as it violated no law nf (iod or 
man; and was in prevention of imteh 
greater evil. 

Tl^ next kind of duelling that wo 
meet with in history was, when two 
hostile armies being eoiuiguous to one, 
another, either avowedly or taeitly 
agreed, that a chosen champion of cither 
side should coinb.it lor tlx* honour of 
his country. Such was the <luel of 
David and (loliah, (1st book of .Samuel.) 
Sueh al' o w as that of Manlius 'I’orquatus, 
and, alter that, of Valerius C'orvimis, with 
two (iauls, who challenged the valiantest 
of the Homans to single combat. And 
many lattr instances ot the same kind : 
and these without question wore lawful ; 
because' pt'rinilted by their coinmandeis, 
and performed, (or the most part, by 
persons whose lives were devoted to the 
service of the public, in arms, .‘so that 
whethe'r they fell in single eomb.nt, or in 
a more general engagement, their lives 
wem equally expended in the service of 
ihcir country. 

Anotlier kind of duelling, formerly 
practised in the western part of the 
world, was either upon accusation of life, 
or trial of right; and the oecasions of 
them were as follow : 

^^en any person accused anotlu'r of 
treason, or any other capital crime, the 
person accused, if he iii'-isted upon his 
innocence, had a right to retort the lie 
upon his accuser, and challenge him to 
make good his charge by combat. Now 
this practice, alihough perhaps not strictly 
justifiable, yet, however, much may be 
said in ilefence of it: because it was a 
terror to false and malicious accusations; 
and was, in the person accused, an appeal 
to Almighty God, for the innocence of 
his hciut. Besides, that public justice 


seems to be concerned, is not easily ad¬ 
mitting that a good suliject's life ‘ .should 
betaken away, upon a single testimonyj 
wiiich might be grounded cither upon 
mistake, or malice, or corruption. And, 
on the other hand, as single tistimoaiM 
should not easily be slighted, those cer¬ 
tainly must have most weight which the 
aiitiiors were ready to vouch, at the ha¬ 
zard of their lives. And therefore it is 
not nuicli to be vvonderi'd at, if in ages 
nunv maitial and less relined, in the rea¬ 
sons and rules of justice, cumbiits of this 
kind wore allowed of by public authority. 
And of these many instances are to be 
met with in the Instork's of !•'ranee and 
England. 

As to the other points ; viz. duels upon 
trial nf right or inheritance, these also 
were veryantient. Sueh was the duel of 
(h>rbis and Orsua. two Spai)!.*-!) noble¬ 
men, about the priuci]>ali(y of the city 
Ibes, meiitioiicd by I.ivy, in ibe lvvcntY 7 
eighth book of his hisloiy. And instances 
of the same kind are. to be met with in 
our own liislories. 

Now these were occasioned* hy such 
disputes about rights, as were not easily 
decided by law; and therefore the par¬ 
ties chose to bring llie eontroversy to a 
bhurter issue, by eombal: and the law 
allowed tiu-iu to do so. And these duels 
jiroceeded upon the same principles with 
those upon aeeusation tif life last-men¬ 
tioned ; and from a persuasion, that (iod 
would determine the issue of the eombat, 
according to the rights of the cause. 

It was for these, reasons, and upon 
these principles, that duelling obtained 
and was allowed in the vvorhl, from the 
earliest ages, until the time of the em¬ 
peror Charles the \'th; who having 
cliarged Erancis the French king vvirh 
breach of faith, Francis retorieii the lie 
upon him, and provoked him to single 
combat; which, how<ver, that wise and 
valiant emperor thought lit to decline. 

From this accident, the high spirit of 
the (iullic nation (who are not justly 
chargeable .vilU want of suflieient bra¬ 
very), ill compliment to their prince, and 
the better to demonstrate that injurious 
and high provocation he had given the 
erai>ei’or, established the giving ot the 
he us the higiiest indignity that could be 
offered to human nature; and buch as 
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fvery man of honour ought to resent to 
death; imegining, it would reflect no 
small glory ujjon their nation, that the 
meanest genileinan in France would not 
put up with an indignity, which the great 
Charles the Vtb endured with patience. 

And as that nation have been suflici- 
ently successful in giving rise to many 
other liishions of less consefjucm’e, so 
likewise hath tlu-ir example derived this 
wicked and pernicious practice all over 
Europe : and, in so doing, been the oc¬ 
casion of more bloodsiied in the. compass 
of a few years, than all the duels known 
in the world from the foundation of it, 
till that time. Except perhaps such duels 
•s were more anticntly authorized in their 
own country, upon trials of right; till 
those practices wert^ restrained by .St- 
Lewis and tit. Piniip the fair. And it 
is a justice due to the memory of their 
last gn'at monarch, Lewis the XlV'th, to 
own, that he did, with groat wisdom, 
and a most religious fortitude, repress 
this practice tiiroughout his own domi¬ 
nions: and, if other princes have not 
followed his example, it must however be 
owned that it was not his fault, if this 
evil hath not found an eftcctual remedy 
where it had its rise. 

As to the duels aiitienily in use, they 
were, as I before observed, founded, for 
the most part, upon humanity and justice; 
upon the Imnour of nations; and upon 
trials of right, and vindication of inno¬ 
cence ; and that too by public authority. 
And were, in some sort, appeals to Al¬ 
mighty God. Whereas those of the last 
and the present ag**, if not in direct oppo¬ 
sition to all those great ends, are at least 
utterly destitute of every one of them, 
founded upon fantastic and absuni points 
of honour! points of honour as they arc 
called; but, in truth, points of infamy I 
nor is it possible it should be otherwise, 
when they are acted in direct contradic¬ 
tion to the public good, to public autho¬ 
rity, to religion, and virtue of every 
kind ; us will appear by examining this 
matter a little more exactly. 

And, in order to do this, give me leave 
to lay down the follow ing positiems, as 
undoubted tnitbs; 

First, 'rbht honour, with regard to 
others, is nothing but the fame of virtue; 
that is, it is that reputation which arises 
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from the opinivH) which manknkl .eqpoi^ 
of our virtue, attended with IsttroiK^ 
regard ; the natural consequence,iqr 
some sort, the natural reward oflHhtue 
and worth of every kind. Fird^ L^* 
true honour, with regard to dHumgi§> 
fame arising from the reputatio#" yr-t 
tue ; and secondly, with regard to 
selves^ true honour is the utmost reMc- 
meiit and perli.'ction of virtue, in the dis¬ 
charge of every duty in life. And this 
vvill appear evidently from asking our¬ 
selves these two plain questions: Fir 
W'hy we honour any man i and secondly 
Who they are w’hom wfc honour ? Do we 
honmif any man for cowardice, or theft, 
or villainy of any kind ? no; we honour 
men for courage, for honesty, for inte¬ 
grity. Wc honour nothing but virtue 
and worth : wo can lionour nothing else : 
and what is strictly and properly called 
true honour, in any man, is nothing but 
refinement in virtue. 

For example; a man of honour will 
not tail to pay a just debt, although the 
law could not oblige him to it. A man 
of honour will keep his word, although 
no man alive could prove the violation of 
it upon him ; nor exact the pc-rformance 
of it. A man of honour will return the 
pledge committed to his trust, although 
the owner were dead, and no mortal con¬ 
scious to it. 

And the reason is obvious ; a man of 
honour hath more regard to truth and 
justice, than he hath either to sell-interest 
or the terrors of the law ; trillIv and jus¬ 
tice arc the. rules and im*asurcs of his 
conduct; and tlicrcfore a man of hono«f 
will tell the truth, although he be sure 
to suffer by it; and although he might 
disguise it without any possible damage 
or reproach, other than from his own 
conscience. * 

Such is i man of honour in his private 
capacity. 

In a public character, a man of ho¬ 
nour will pique himself upon discharge 
of duty to the public, on every just occa¬ 
sion, what danger or distress soever at¬ 
tend that discharge ; and although nei¬ 
ther danger nor infamy attended the neg¬ 
lect of it. For instance, in the army, a 
man of honour will not fail to disch^a 
every part of duty incumbent upon him: 
neither will he let the meanest soldier 
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ceod.^ra in tb« lowdst point of disci- 
)|^tIlough possibly he might 4<» so 
infiuDy or punishment. 
jjfVltii of honour will maintun the 
post As^lj^ed him, altliough ten thousand 
ind difficulties attended it. Nei- 
tb^wM he hesitate to go upon the 
Hio% difficult attempt, which his duty 
points out to him, although infinite ha< 
zard await it. Ami so in every other 
instance. 'I'he man of honour is studi¬ 
ous to discharge his duty to the public 
aywve every consideration, either of dan¬ 
ger or advantage, or of whatever conse¬ 
quence to hjinsolt'; and so in every other 
condition of life. A man of honour wdl 
disehange every virtue proper to that con¬ 
dition, with the utmost exactness, and in 
the higiiest rehncmeni: fur honour, as I 
before observed to you, is nothing but 
the ivputHtion arising from tlie practice 
of viitiic witli regard to others; and, 
vtith regard to ourselves, the steady prac¬ 
tice of it, in all the refinement it is capa¬ 


ble of; especially such virtues as are 
prtqx.‘r to that peculiar character. 

'i'o illustrate this yet farther, in other 
instancc.s. Honour in a judge is more 
peculiarly and emphatically a conscien¬ 
tious dispensation of justice, free from 
all partiality and corruption, in a wo¬ 
man, it is a nice regard to chastity, and 
tliu fame of it. In a soldier, lortitudu ; 
ill a prince, the preservation of his faith, 
his dominions, and the good of his peo¬ 
ple. Honour in private life is strict jus¬ 
tice, and inviolable regard to promises 
and ciigagcnu'iits of every hind: this is 
ihc true notion of honour. Virtue is the 
Mandat'd by which it must be eternally 
judged ; and whoever goes about to sepa¬ 
rate it from V irtue, in any cliaractcr, or 
condition, or circumstance of life, doth at 
the same instant destroy it, and turn it 
into infamy; for infamy is nothing but 
the fame of vice; that is, that scandal 
ami evil report which necessarily attend 
vice and villainy of every kind, in the 
opinion of all wise and good men. 

Let duelling then be examined by this 
test, ^vlu^ther it be hoxKiurable or infa¬ 
mous. 

And first, the great occasion of duel¬ 
ling is giving tiic lie ? and a lie is infii* 
inousy because it is an imputation upon 
our virtue of veracity. 


Now this bnpuiation is either jttst Oc 
unjust. If the imputation be just, ceir- 
tainly there can be no injtiiy in infixing 
it. And, as to the indignity that may ac¬ 
crue froip such an imputation, the cri¬ 
minal is himself the author of that. You 
did the injury, and fixed the indignity, 
when you were guilty of the evil that 
deserved it. And he that imputeth that 
guilt to you, doth you no more injury 
tiian he Uiat should tell you, you were 
handsome or valiant, when you tvere Mx 
And the way to wipe off this imputa¬ 
tion, is, to repent, and offend against truth 
no more. 

Well! but your honour is injured, and 
you must repair it by fortitude. Howl 
injure an honour which, hulli no.exist¬ 
ence ! what an abuse of words is this ? 
you forfeited j'our honour the moment 
you told the lie. And now you would 
repair that crime, by committing a^ great¬ 
er. You would repair falsehood, by 
murder. But say the imputation is un¬ 
just : one would think the natural way of 
taking ofi' this imputation sliouTd be, by 
manifesting the truth, and letdng the 
whole world see iiie falsehood of the 
charge laid against you. And, if this be 
done, then certainly no infamy rests upon 
you; but returns that instant upon the 
author. For then, the lie is, of neces¬ 
sity, and from the nutui'e of the thing, 
retorted upon him. 

But still he liath endeavoured to do 
you an injury; and perhaps this impu¬ 
tation, although now cleared, hath been 
of real ill consequence to you: I answer, 
as to his endeavour of injuring you, be 
hath infamy for liis pains. And if he 
hath any remains either of equity, or mo¬ 
desty, or good manners, lu' will take 
shame to himself for so doing, by a pro¬ 
per submission : if he. hath not, he i.s no 
otherwise to be accounted of than a bear 
and a brute! but, however, all brutality 
is not to be chastised by death. It is 
sufliciently punished by the natural in¬ 
famy and contempt that await it. And 
to them you may refer it. And for this 
you iiave an example of sufficient weight 
in the conduct of Socrates (a man of 
eminent fortitude) on a like occasion, who 
being rudidy treated by a worthli'ss fel¬ 
low, as he passed in tlic public street, 
took no notice of it: and being asked by 
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one of his companions how he could arising from the fame of virtue; and vin- 
bcar such an indignity from such a mis- <licating an injury done to us is an indi- 
creant? calmly answered, If an ass cation of courage; and consequenrty ia 
ahould kick at me, would you have me attended with a fame of virtue, i an- 
kick again ? We have also a like in- swer, that when courage is a virtue, it is 
stance in the older Cato, who, when a always employed in the discharge of 
beastly follow spit in his face, o .ly an- some duty, the neglect of which would bo 
swerod. If any one should ask me here- a vice. For courage is not in itself a 


after wlietlu-r you have any tnouth, I 
know what to tell him. 'I’liiis are tri¬ 
fling indignities to bo treated ; but if any 
■^Tson hath done you a real injury, tlic 
<-ourts of justice are open : and the oflfi- 
cers of justice who preside in tliem arc 
at least us skilful, and as equitable judges 
of the nature of the injury, and the repa¬ 
ration due to it, as you can be. 

Well, but a man of honour scorns to 
go to law for an abuse, wliilst he wears 
a sword to right himselfl what strange 
language, and how senseless a rorionion- 
tade IS this ! a man of liMuour scorn the 
rules of justice! Is then contempt of pub¬ 
lic justice the efl’ert of honour? or rather 
is it consistent with any degree of it? 
Honour is the refinement of \irtue ! is it 
virtue ttf despise the public order and 
peace of society ? nay, more, to insult 
it? honour is tlie exact di'^cluirge of 
every duty proper to our staiion. Js not 
submission to public authority the first 
duty of every man, of every sti.tion in so¬ 
ciety? and is hoiioiir a piiuciple contra- 
distinct to virtue and fluty of every kind? 
if it be, away with it from all ei>il and 
religious communities, 'I'he king upon 
the tlirftiie is lanind by the iaw, of his 
dOuntry; and is a man of lionour ex¬ 
empt from them? is liegtoater than his 
prince ? this pretence then is stupid, and 
scnself'ss to the last degiee. Aial there¬ 
fore there is reason to iieliise, that gene¬ 
rally speaking it is but a nnleiiee: and 
that the real truth is, tluit must quariels 
of this kind are in theinsehis so sery' 
trifling or scandalous, that the authors 
arc ashamed to let them np[iear in the 
courts of justice. Ami, it so, what folly 
and madness is it to risk your own life 
and your neighbour’s, upon a point of so 
trivial or shameful a nature, that it will 
not bear to be seriously examined by the 
rules of reason and justice. 

But still it may be urged, that honour 
is (with regard to otlicrs) the reputation 


virtue; it is so only when it is employed 
in a good cause ; otherwise it is heat and 
rashness. For as it is not the punish¬ 
ment that makes tlm martyr, so it is not 
fighting that makes the hero : it is the 
cause that constitutes both. Nay, even 
fighting in a goinl cause is not virtue, 
unli'ss it be also in iliseliarge of duty. 
And therefore it was that Rluiilius tlio 
Homan consul executed his own son for 
fighting w'ith (ieminius, the general of 
the Latins, Cfintrary to his orders; al- 
tliough he cain<* olf with conquest; as 
you may read in the 8th book of Livy, 

I lore the cause was good. He fought 
with the enemy of liis country. The 
event also was glorious. He slew and 
spoiled the hostile general, which was 
the heiglitof all glory in arms. But yet, 
ail this being against «luty, instead of be¬ 
ing honourable, became infamous; and 
he died, like the meanest slave, by the 
iiands of the common exemitioner. 

And thus, having shewn you the ori¬ 
gin of duelling, the present degeneracy 
of that praeticc, and the false pretences 
of honour upon which it is liuilt, I should 
now proceed to inquire into the true 
causes of that fasbioiiabie infamy. But 
this (the time not now permitting) must 
be deferred to another occasion. 

SF. IIMON CXXVH, 

By Patkick Delaxy, D.D. 

The same! Subject continued. 

Kxod. XX. 13. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

In a former discourse on those words, I 
entered into a dissertation upon the rise 
and cause of duelling in the world; in 
which I shewed you, that it had its ori¬ 
ginal from humanity and mercy. When 
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hostile’ armies, to spare tlic effusion of 
human blood, agreed to leave the deci¬ 
sion of their disputes to the combat of 
one or more chosen champions, on either 
side; and that it was afterwards al¬ 
lowed in Christian countries, on trials of 
right and innocence, which could not 
otherwise be so easily decided. 

I likewise shewed you the original of 
that kind of duelling now in fasliion 
amongst us. Tliat it had its beginning 
from the lie given by rrancis the. first of 
France to tire emperor Charles the \'th ; 
from whence, giving the lie bc'came the 
mortal offiiu’e among those who liave 
the assurance to call themselves men of 
honour. On this occasion, I incjuind 
into the true nature of honour, and 
shew'cd you that it was nothing with re¬ 
gard to the world, but the fume of vir¬ 
tue ; and with regard to ourselves, a re¬ 
fined sense of virtue, and a strictness in 
the practice of it, oven where no law 
could punish tlie violation <)f it, or wit¬ 
ness reproach it. 1 then proceeded to 
examine the' present jrraclice of diiellijig 
by this tost. And shall now proceed to 
examine it fuilher upon the same princi¬ 
ple. 

I ob-scrvc'd to you, in the foregoing 
discourse, th.it the mortal offence among 
duellists was ”ivnm the lie. Now it is 
worth while to inquire, whether their re- 
seiilmeiit of this offence be owing to a 
right sense of honour; that is, a high 
regard to the virtue of veracity, and a 
just indignationfor ix’ing thought destitute 
of it; or whether it be otdy a resent¬ 
ment of custom and conceit, without any 
regard to virtue. 

for if they act in this case from a 
principle of honour, that is, from a re¬ 
gard to the V irtuc of veracity, it is plain 
they will have the same regard to it, in 
every other circumstance of life. Where¬ 
as the very contrary to all this is re- 
inarkabh' in many of them. And no¬ 
thing is more notorious in their practice 
tlidu customary lying and swearing, and 
br each ot promises and engagements of 
i.very kind. And surely, lie that pro- 
inisc’th to pay a just debt on a certain 
day, and faileth to do so, otherwise than 
through unavoidable necessity, both 
lieth, and is unjust at Uie same time. 
And in tliis sense, how iif(my of these ho- 


rocs are liars up i record, for breach of 
word and bond: and yet I do not Had it 
customary with them, to challenge the 
agent who manageth the prosecution, nor 
the judge who determinc’th the cause 
against them, for wounding their honour* 
This then is the case: simple lying, 
is, in the opinion of these brave spirits, a 
mortal offence ; but when peijury or in¬ 
justice is added to it, then it becomes in¬ 
nocent, and leaves no blemish or stain 
upon their honotir. • ^ 

l'’rom hence it appeareth, that pride W 
the fountain of this vice. These duel¬ 
lists, not having viilue enough to be 
ashamed of doing evil, have yet vanity 
enough not to lieur its being imputed to 
them. And therefore they would recon¬ 
cile conti adictions. They would be ho¬ 
nourable in tlieir fame, although they 
arc infamous in their practice. And the 
way to he so is, to pre.si-nt death upon 
till* point of their sword to any one that 
shall <larc to taint their honour; that ho¬ 
nour, which they have long since for¬ 
feited, and have now no more title to 
than to the money or the cst|ites they 
have spent. Hesides, what but intolera¬ 
ble vanity and impudence can set men 
so far above all laws, above all govern¬ 
ment and jurisdiction, as to assume to 
iheinselvcs a light both of judging anil 
executing in their own cause, in direct 
cnntemjit of all authority, both of ('nxl 
anil man i And is the wretch Uiat dare 
do tills a lit member of civil or religious 
society ? or rather should he not be re¬ 
garded us a monster and outcast of tin; 
earth, and banished the society of every 
thing but chains and dungeons, and the 
lashes of his own conscience ? And ihere- 
fore if religion ifnd government wore no 
way coneerned in this practice, and the 
intluence of it reached no faither than 
those infamous wretches who arc the 
common authors of it, nothing were 
more desirable in society than that this 
proHigate race should go on, like the 
Cailmeaii brethren, to butcher one ano¬ 
ther with all convenient dispatch, and 
rid mankind of such a pest without the 
trouble or cxpence of public executions. 
But till that be done let them be aban¬ 
doned like lepers, and let no man that 
would be clear either in his reputation or 
in his conscience converse with them> 
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upon pain of infamy. And surely So* 
lomon n|;htly adviseth, to drive such a 
one from our conversation. Ca$t out 
the scorntr (saith he), and contention 
tkall go out ; yea strife and reproach 
shell cease. 

Another parent of this practice is cow¬ 
ardice. And however strange this may 
appear at first sight, a litUe reasoning 
will clearly evince it to be so. For first, 
most men, although they have not cou- 

« ge yet greatly aflect a reputation of it; 

at is, such a reputation as may secure 
them from insults another time. And the 
way to do this b to seem hot and fiery, 
and challenge some person of note for 
the sword; in hopes, that some hteky 
accident, or the interposition of friends, 
^which it is in eveiy man's power to pro¬ 
cure,) may prevent the ill consequences 
of the quarrel. And so, Uiey may at 
once establish their reputation of cou¬ 
rage and secure their persons. And all 
this is plainly the effect of cowardice. 
And it hath been justly observed by men 
of experience in transactions of this kind, 
that outfVard blusterii^ are very <^len 
only a mask to conceal inward trem¬ 
blings, and that perhaps on both sides; 
insomuch, that the words of 8t. Paul, 
med upon aixuher occasion, are yet 
strictly applicable upon this. (3 Cor. 
tii. 5.) UtthoiU were fightings, vitUn 
•aiere fears. 

But duoHh^ is yet more so, considered 
in another li/^ For cowardice is no¬ 
thing but foaring against reason. Where¬ 
as a rational fear is no more cowardice 
than a rational h(q>c is presumption and 
impudence. Now it is agreed among 
mankind, that of all the duels that have 
been fought in dm world', much tltc great¬ 
er numl^r bad been declined, did the 
persons concerned think they could fairly 
savo their honour in doing so. And this, 
men of known and approved courage are 
often beard to deebru from their own 
knowledge, and even in their own case. 
Now if this he an rirstiona] and unjust 
foar, then whatever b acted upon this 
principle is the effect of cowardice. And 
that it is akogeiher irrational is evident. 
For whfat can he more foolish than to 
fear infamy from discharge of duty, from 
Obinlience to tbe divine authority, and 
the taws of dmlaiMtl for tbss would be 


to rerorse alf the principles and fininda* 
tions of honour and infamy; to call 
virtue vice, and vice virtue; and is, lite* 
rally, to execute foat woe upon ouii- 
sdves which God Almighty Wh^ fte- 
nounced against all those that call evil 
good, and good evil. And 1 appeal to 
every man of common sense, whether any 
person that had courage enough to act 
upon these principles, and to declare to 
the whole world tliat he did so, could 
possibly suffer in hu reputation of vir¬ 
tue, that is, in his honour, by so doing f 
or rather would not rise in both,.in the 
esteem of all wise and good men : nay, 
whether those very bravoes who extorted 
this declaration from him, would not, if 
they bad any remains either of virtue or 
of common sense, reverence him for it in 
thdr hearts. 

And, God be praised, there is yet so 
much virtuous courage in the world, that 
several men of known and approved va* 
lour have openly declared against duels; 
and have refused challenges sunt them, 
ill avowance of duty. 

And therefore the real truth is, that 
all those \^ho allow themselves in this 
praAicc of duelling, do unknowingly 
conclude themselves under the basest and 
most scandalous character in life; cow¬ 
ards to men, and bravoes to God ! coto- 
ards to the opinion of the i-dlrst^ the 
weakest and the most worthless part of’ 
mankind ! md bravoes to the great go~ 
Temor of the universe; to the wisest, 
the mightiest, and the best tf brings ! 
They fear what a wbe man should scorn 
above all things, tlic opinion of the 
thoughtless, the ignorant, and the insig- 
nifirant. And they scorn what a wise 
(nan should fcjur and reverence above 
every thing else in the world, the viola¬ 
tion of dut}', and the wrath of God : so 
that this practice is plainly an absurd 
composition td pridt;, and fitlly, and 
cowardice, and bardoned impiety. 

But here it may be objected, how it is 
possible for a man to risk bis life out of 
fear! to this I answer, that nothing is 
more common in the woidd to this day, 
nor more obvious in the history of it 
throughout all ages; for (as my lord Ba- 
cem rightly ©hierveth) there is no passion 
in the mind so ivcak but that it muster- 
eth the fear erf death; revenge triumph- 
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over it^ love slight^h it^ honour as- 
pireth to ity grief nieth to it, and fear 
pteveuteth it. Nay pity hath sometimes 
'provoked, death ; as we had that n hen 
Otho iilew himself, many, others fol- 
lowftd out of mere compassiou aiKi ten¬ 
derness to their sovereign. And Otho 
himself is commonly instanced in the 
Atmber of those that have died through 
.fowardice. That is, either through fear 
^ death, or infamy and reproach. 

Petronius ^Arbiter, master of Nero's 
pleasures, cut bis veins because his mas¬ 
ter frowned upon him. Hannibal, for 
of being givai up to the Romans, 

S isoned himself, as did Demosthenes fur 
tr of being given up to Aiitipater. And 
Labienus, the historian, mentioned by 
Seneca, because he wOulil not outlive 
Ihe infamy of having his books burnt by 
public edict, burnt himself. Nay the 

8 mat Cato plainly executed himsilf 
trough fear of Ca'.sar's mercy. At least 
it is certain, that he and all the rest died 
through cowardice, even upon tbe priit- 
ciples of heathenism: fur all the wiser 
antients were agreed, tliat'fuan had no 
dominion over bis own life, but was 
placed in the world like a ceutinel jipun 
his post. And what more scandalous 
cowardice than to desert the station ap¬ 
pointed to us, bt'cause of some unfore¬ 
seen diflkrulties that attend the maintain¬ 
ing it. 

And of all fears the mind can be pos¬ 
sessed with, fear of the opinion of fuels 
is, beyond all question, the luo.'tt scandur- 
lous; and, therefore, .<.uch as risk their 
lives upon tiiat principle, arc the base.st 
of all cowards both to reason and virtue. 

But still custom and tbe practice of 
the world is against you. Why, and for 
that very ivason Sr. Raul advisetli you 
aipunst it. Be not conformed to this 
oiorldf nor to wicked cu.stoia how- 
.ever prevalent in it. Custom, although 
founded upon reason and ('onvenieucc, is 
at best no rule of uctiun or life. But if 
it be in opposition to both, it is surely a 
nviietched ploa for irrational actions, and 
is only the last and most senseless refuge 
of adectution and stupidity. Now duel¬ 
ling is manifestly absurd to the last de¬ 
cree, althougli it weru not impioiits. For 
'S 4 ppoiting [ am injured, and tbttt I had 
jtdght no vindicate myself with mjr own 


arm; can any ing be more ridiculous 
than to puli myself upem an equal ha* 
sard with liim that injured me in that 
vindication t nay, perhaps upon a much 
greater. Whereas in reason, I ought to 
punish his offence, "with hazard to him 
alone that comnutted it. Els*!, I only 
add an injury of my own to one that he 
hath alre^y done me, or give him a fair 
chance of doing me a greater, than 
which iKithing can be more absurd. And 
besides the stupidity of it in this tespecL 
it is absurd also in every other. EoralT 
much as it is neither a proper test of 
the courage of the combatants, nor the 
justice of their cause. Not of tbe ffrst, 
for bow can that be a proper arbitratioti 
of courage where a coward that is per- 
lect in hk sword shall kill the braved 
man alive } ueitlu^r catt that be an arbi¬ 
tration of tlie justice of a cauH*, where 
Um deci.sion dependctU u{}on the skill of 
tiie parties; and where the iitjured may 
fall and tbe injurer triumph in a second 
oiience, and of a liir higher nature tiiau 
the ill’s!. 

But U'sidcs the folly and stupidity of 
this practice, 1 beseech yrm to consider 
the iniquity of it. What right have you 
over that hfe which you rcsk, or over that 
which you invade i Slvoukl you attempt 
upon your nei^hour's property by force 
you would doubtless be de<£ine<i a robber 
and a ruhian. And are you ivot worse, 
both in the eye of reason, »ad tbe jtidg- 
ment uf the law, when y<iu attetnpt upon 
bis lile? for there you add robbery to 
murder : nay robbery in a variety of re- 
lution.s. 'I'he goveri^ment is robbed of a 
subject; the society uf a mcjuber; the 
widow of a kind and careful husband; 
and the orphan of a leudei' parent. And 
yet be tliat perpetrateth this complicated 
villiiiny, either out of pique, or pride, or 
malice, or perhaps out of ga'cty uf heart, 
(as the k'renoh csili it,) would be deemed 
a man of honour ! than which tiierc caeob 
not be a more monstrous aliuse of wordsi 
or a greater insult upon the common 
sense of mankind. 

It is upon these principles that the 
Turks suffer no such thing as duels ia 
their doiuinions. Ami that reproof, which 
Husbequius tells us, a Basha at Coiistam. 
luuiple gave a valiant Bum, for boasting 
that he bad challeoged his enemy, is very 
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tvell worth our notice : ** How durst thou dreadful deed is no sooner done, but hd 
“ (said he) chal^ngc thy fi-llow-soldier to would give the whole world, nay he 
** a duel i what,was there never a Chri^* would almost die to undo it; and doubN 
tiaii to fight with ? do both of you less the exchange were in many cases 
cat the emperor’s bread ? yet forsooth wise, were it possible to be effected^ If 
you must go about to take one anu- this murderer’s death could buy on alt 
“ tiler’s lives; what precedent had you tin* horrors ot bis cons<-ience, and an- 
“ for this ? don’t you know' that whoever guish of his remaining life, given up to 
“ of the twain had <iied, tlic emperor remorse and misery; since the sarao 
had lost a subject ?” Whereupon he hand that fixed a dagger into his bro> 
wis iininediatcly hauled to prison, where ther’s breast, did, in that very act, fix a 
he lay pining many months, and was at fury in his own, to sting his conscience, 
last with dilHculty released; yet w itli the and to poison his quiet to the last moment 
loss of his reputation. of his life. 

And thus I have examined into the na- But, my brethren, the greatest terror iff 
lure of this detestable practice of duel- )'«’t behind. If this detestable practice 
ling, and shewn you how destructive it eM<lcd only in folly, and pride,«nnd tu- 
is of all those ends, for which that pruc- mult, nay if it terminated only in murder 
lice was first introduced and allowed in and remorse; if blo(xl could expiate tlitf 
the world. I have shewn you that in its guilt, or the grave hide it, or misery and ", 
present degeneracy it is base and infa- distraction alone for it, possibly somcj..'! 
mous. Ft is infamous in its origin, (the thing might be said to palliate tlu' horror ’ 
chihl of vice and ignorance, begotten by of it; but when, in ail appearance, the 
pride and folly,) nor is it less infamous in issue is yet more dreadful : whim the 
its practice, if acting in direct contradic- poor wretch is sent down quick to perdi¬ 
tion to all the principles ot honour and tion with all Us offences upon his head, 
virtue, and duty of every kind, can give and in the va^^act, perhaps, of the groat- 
a just title to infamy. In a word, I have, est guilt he is capable of committing, 
shewn you how stupid, liow impious, Clodl God ! who can bear the horror ? 
how abomiiiablo it is in all its circum- J'or this shall the earth vwurn, and the 
stances and pretences ; the vaunt indeed heavens above he black (saith the prophet 
of valour, but for the most part the ival Jeremiah iv. 28.); for this land shall be 
effect of cowardice, and that too the visited ; for as a fountain cusieth out her 
most shameful cowardice imaginable; •waters, so she casteth ovl her wicked- 
the fear of the opinion of fools ; a pre- ness ; violence and spoil is heard in her; 
tence of heroism, unknown to the great before me continually is grief and 
heroes of antiquity, to the Grecians and wounds. Be thou instructed, 0 Jenisor 
to the Romans, the greatest examples of It m, lest my soul depart from thee, saith 
mortal prowess: and at the same time the Lord ; lest I make thee desolate ; a 
greatly degenerating both from the lio- land not inhabited, (iv. 7, 8.) For this 
iiour and the piety of that practice in gird you with sack-cloth, lament and 
(Uir own ancestors. howl, that the Jicrcc anger of the Lord 

,(Vnd now, my brethren, what is the may be turned back from you (iv. 8.) 
issue of all this extravagance ? dreadful Let me conclude with that pathWic 
either way. If the man hath slain his exhortation of Isaiah to the Jews iti the 
antagonist, he bath perhaps in his person first chapter of his prophesy, (J5, t6’.) . 
liain his b^t friend. At least he ceaseih wash ye, make you dean, put away the 
to be his enemy that instant; and the evil of your doings, saith the Lord, lesf 
sword hath no sooner pierced his breast, when you spread forth your hands I hidt 
but horror and remorse have pierced his mine eyes from you, yea when you make 
murderer, have stabbed him to the soul! many prayers I will not hear, your hands 
his vanity sinks into dejection, and his are fuU of blood. From this guilt, and 
angec' into anguish, and all his excess of from the vengeance due to it, God of his 
vwath and revenge rush into yet greater infinite mercy deliver this city, and tliia 
excesses of sorrow, and self-detestation, nation; through the merits and media* 
and all thedisttactioni of disttass. The tioa of Jesus Christ. 
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How oriminul and wtteirfjr hlcoo«{<tcnt with 
dtity the practice of duelling if in' the gentle¬ 
men of the army, may tie teen by the follow¬ 
ing extract from the articles of war: 

Ku officer or soldier shall presume to send 
a ch||teng)t to any other officer or soldier, to 
figbt a duel, upon pain, if a cooimissioned offi¬ 
cer, of be'Og cashiered^ if a non-commissioned 
officer, or soldier, of siifferiiig corporal pu¬ 
nishment at the discretion of a court-martial.” 

** Whatsoever officer «»r sold.er shall upbraid 
ano^r of refusing a challenge ^ shaii himself be 
g punished as a challenger; and we hereby acquit 
^nd discharge all otfiuers and soldiers of any 
’"‘disgrace or ophnou of disadvantage, which 
might-arisc frotu their having refused to accept 
of chuiicngcs, as they will have only acted in 
obedience t» our orders, and dune their duty 
as {(ood soldiers, who subject themselves to dis- 
Ciplfne,” Articl-s of War, sect. vii. art. 2, 5. 

Clanso nl the 1 tUli article of war from the 
Adventurer, No- 70. 

' 5* Nor shall any officer or soblier upbraid 
Another for refusing a challenge; since, ac<-ord- 
these our orders, they do but thednty of 
^i^^Mdiers, who ought to subject theuiselvos to <iis- 
cipllne; and we do acquit and discharge alt 
men-who have quarrels offered, or challenges 
sent to them, of all disgrace or opinion of dis¬ 
advantage in their obedience hereunto: and 
whosoever shall upbraid them, or offend in this 
ease, shall be punished as a chaj^ger.” 

There is another article or cldm|b of an arti¬ 
cle u|X)n which a c—t m—-I will always break 
an officer that refuses a challenge, notwith¬ 
standing the above clause, and the two articles 
In Delaoy’s sermons against duels, &c, 

** That if any officer dees nut behave him¬ 
self like a gentleman, he shall be broke.” 


SERMON CXXVII. 

By Patrick Del any, D. D. 

The great Evil, and Folly, and 
Guilt, of Gaming. 

Rom. xii. S. 

Be not conformed to this world; but be ye 
transformed, by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and 
‘ s acceptable, atni perfect will of God. 

The futulamcntal and essential distinc¬ 
tion between the heathen and Christian 
religion is no-where so clearly aj|udcd 
to, and in effect summed up, as in the 
words now recited. Be not conformed 
to this world, &c. 

The corruptions of the heathen world 
depressed their gods into the lowest de¬ 
gree of hmtality, transformed them from 


?St 

the chantctc|. of divine‘‘Icings into tfe 
conditions arid qualities of beasts of all 
kinds i and <ff consequence debased tBeir 
adorers in the same proportion. The 
purpose of the Christian religion is the 
direct contrary; to raise and (o ri'fine. 
To raise mniiais into the noblest charac¬ 
ters and conditions of immortal - beings, 
to raise them into the resemblance of 
God of heaven. 

This is the plain purpose of that' noble 
exhortation in my text, be not conformed 
to this world ; but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
' prove what is that good, anil acceptable, 
and perfect will of Ood. The true w'ay ' 
of proving what that will of God is, '' 
alter we have studied it, is to be con- ‘‘■i; 
lormed to it ; ami consequently, to be as ' 
far rcinovt'ci from the condition and cha¬ 
racter of this world as from darkness to 
light, and brutal corruption to divine 
purity. And therefore to exhort, and, 
as far as in them both, to raise men from 
the grovelling pursuits and purposes of 
this low earth, to the noblest, tiic most 
exulted aims and ends of heavenly piety 
and 'purity, is the great business of the 
ministers of the i,j||C>ospel. And as the 
first stop to purity is to quit pollntion, 
tlic business of this, and some following 
discourses, shall be to warn you of the 
evil of many practices too prevalent in 
the world; which have not cuily lost all 
their deformity in the higher and more 
fashionable part of it, but have also 
gained not only much countenance, but 
even some degree of credit and applause 
from them, and therefore, call aloud for 
rebucc and chastisement. 1 shall at pre¬ 
sent mention but thest: three; duelling, 
gaming, and luxury. 

The first of these I have already treated 
of in the two preceding discourses. I 
come now to consider the st'cond, namely, 
gaming, and to urge tlie best reasons 1 
can against this wicked and pernicious * 
practice; and, to shew you that it is of 
the last consequence to you to fly it with 
the utmost caution. 

For, first, all gaming, for any thing 
considerable is founded upon avarice, 
and is, if not a direct, yet (what is much 
worse) a deliberate violation of the tenb- 
commandment; and therefore, in th£s in¬ 
spect, it is perhaps the vtca others 
:i C 
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most inexruscablp; in crimos of otlior 
kinds, surpi'ixo, inattontion, and >iolc‘M('c 
of passion, althon»li they onnnot wholly 
excuse the conimittad, yet doubtless they 
alleviuto iniicli of the j^uilt, but here all 
these jnvlenees are taken away, and men 
^ an; so far from being under the influ¬ 
ence of any t»f tlii'se alleviating circum¬ 
stances, that nothing is more notorious 
tlian iheh- proceeding to the practice of 
this vice with the utmost caution and 
coolness of judgment. And we ate tohl, 
that it is in contests of this kind as in 
svar; be that liutli most presene<' of 
mind, and is least embarriissed, is gene¬ 
rally most successful. 

lle.sides the deliberate impiety of this 
vice, it were worth while to consider also 
the folly of it. For what can be more 
absurd than for any man in his senses, 
without any necessity, to put if to the 
chance of a die whether his liouse, his 
money, oi his (-.fate, shall he his own, or 
another man’s ? So tliat nothing but a 
tlesperaie state of atl'airs can ground the 
least appearance of a reasonable plea for 
such a practice. And e\en in that case, 
if tlic prO])erty of a thirt! person can Jiiiy 
way be haxarded by ttfie risk we run, 
then is great dishonesty atided to great 
imprutlence ; and tlierofore supjwse there 
were no impiety in thi.s practice, yet 
buch is the folly and danger of it, that 
you can scarce invent a case where it 
w’ould be pardonable, even upon the 
score of stujiidity, unless jou could stip- 
pose a fool of wealth so imnicn-ely rich 
that losses of that kind could not affect 
the main of his fortune; but lliat suppo- 
sitiun is imitossible. Since it is evident, 
that no fortune can be so larg( ;ind inex¬ 
haustible as to be able to supply uu ex¬ 
travagance of this Kind. There is no 
fund adeeptaU' to. gaining, imr can you 
imagine any condition of life so im¬ 
mensely affluent as may not be exhaested 
by an extravagance of this kind in one 
hour. ' 

Well, but men may limit themselves 
In this I'.xtravagance, and resolve never 
to ex’cecfl a certain sum; true, men may 
Easily make such resolutions; but the 
difficulty is, how to keep them, when 
losses and ill luck have fretted their spi¬ 
rits, and inflamed their blood to such d 
degree that they kaVe lost die thoughts of 


I'very thing but rreovery and revenge; 
and 1 dare say, if it were possible to 
make an estimate of such resolutions, not 
one in ten thousand of them hath ever 
been kept. Nay, is it not madness ttt ex¬ 
pect that men in so raving and distracted 
a condition, as losing gamesters are often 
observed to be; that will not stick to 
abuse their best friends; wrill swear a 
thousand vain oaths in a brcntJi: pro¬ 
fane, nay blaspheme the sacreil name of 
God, without regret; to expect tliatcroR- 
tui'cs in tiiut condition .siiould rogaril re¬ 
solutions of caution and prudence is an 
extravagance of folly almost equal to 
theirs. Anil, indeed, such is the distrac¬ 
tion and extravagance of niefl dn that 
condition, that 1 know nothing more likely 
to deter any man of reflection either from 
entering into such a course of life, or con¬ 
tinuing in it, than a calm observation of 
that series of distractions, which, if I am 
well informed, (for I thank (iod I speak, 
not by experience,) tear tlic brea'^t of a 
losing gamester in the course of a few 
hours. 'rijA ravings of a fever, and tho 
pangs of t^convidsion, are nothing to 
them ; nay, in all appearance, they are 
the liveliest emblems of the torments of 
hell ; made npof a wild mixture of fury 
aiid anguish, regn't and despair : so that 
if nothing but tlu* pbilosophy of lil'evvere 
concerned in this practice, a man i.f 
cummon prudence would avoid it as a 
pestilence, as the greatest banc to the 
peace and tranquillity of life. 

But it may be urged, that tliere are 
men of such cool and calm tempers as 
never to in; rutiled or heated, either into 
any discomposure of their teiu{K'r or dis¬ 
turbance ot their understanding on such 
occasions. And iheivlore,- these men 
seem to be an exception to all the prohi¬ 
bitions of prudence that lie against gam¬ 
ing. In aii'-wcr to thi.s, it cannot, 1 be¬ 
lieve, be denrod, that there arc such men 
in the world ; but then 1 believe it can 
not well be denied that they are men of 
the wortt chiu-aclers in it; they are men 
who have studied all the arts of fraud 
and villainy of every kind to perfection ; 
black, saturnine, deliberate villains, who 
lay themselves out by all the wiles of 
flattery, wine, seduction, and deceit, ti> 
draw the unwary into their snares; and 
when they once get them there, destroy 
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tbpm without remorse. Tlipy are to the 
the Jijiht un'thtnking part i»i' the world, 
what the spwh'r is to the fly: they wait 
with cool, rieliberate, unwearied p.tti- 
cneo, till they get their pn‘y widiin ihvir 
nets, and then drain out their viiahi with¬ 
out remorse ; or to f;x*ak mon' properly, 
enjoy their dying comptanits. One would 
imagine the psdmist had this scene in 
view in his description of those hardened 
miscreants, whose snares and nets are 
spread for the innocent. Hr lirth in 
zenit fa calck or (as I think might better 
be translated) arize the roar fthut is the 
poor deluded mortals that fall into his 
snares); he doth seize the poor, u'hen 
ke draifeth him info his net. In /ns se¬ 
cret places doth hr murder the innoce?tf. 
Forgetting, that God beholdelit all/its un¬ 
godliness and xcrong; and will in liis 
own time n-pay it with dreadful ven¬ 
geance. Anil therefore, well doth St. 
Paul admonish, (I Thes*". iv, 6‘.) ’J’/taf no 
man go Uepond and defraud /«' hrof/nr 
in anp rnalter •, Ikcaiise ihai t/ie Lord is 
the avenger of alt such, x 

But still it may be uigen, lliat *^oiiic 
men can play witli so much priideiico 
and tcmjjer as never to engage for moio 
than trifles, consequently to be perfectly 
unconccined at any inronsidiTahle loss 
that may ensue. 'I rue, some men doiibl- 
iess Can do so, and to such, playing fur 
trifles may doubtless be as mnoceiit .is 
any other amusement wliatsoever. But 
how few of these arc tin re in the world, 
in comparison of those wlio begin with 
trifles, and warmed with their losses, aie 
carried on by degrees to boundless extra¬ 
vagance? and even of those who can 
'lose with temper, flow many are there, 
to whom money and time so spent can 
become an agreeable reflection, and tu 
whom it tvould not have been intinitcly 
more satisfactory upon leflcction, to 
have employed that time to rlie attain¬ 
ment of some good ]Hi)'po:<: in life, or 
that trifle to the relief of the poor; 
which, however inconsiderable to the 
loser, might, to them be of the last con- 
«ci|uenco ? And therefore, although gam¬ 
ing in a low and temperate manner may 
possibly be numbered among tlie inno¬ 
cent diversions of life, ^ct probably it is 
the most dangeioiis, and, to the eye of 
reason, the least desirable of them tdi. 


And it this practice be liablo to all 
these objections ami diiliculties, under the 
conduct of the greatest prudence, and 
calmness of loniper, in the best compauy, 
and in all the alleviating circumstancea 
that ran possibly, attend it; how infl- 
nitcly detestable and aliouiinabie must ^ 
be in all its <lefurmity in places of pubh> 
resort, and in the society of the most 
profligate and ahtuidoned part of man¬ 
kind ; for such, boyontl all question, are 
the herd of coniiuou gamesters; men of 
ilcspprute fortunes, no education, no prin¬ 
ciples, no conscU nce, no science, (except 
that of dclVauding all tiiey deal with bjr 
all till' low arts of deceit and perjury,) 
engaged in such practices as naturally 
tend to create (|uarrcls and contentious, 
w'ith ail their horrid conseipienccs, and 
leail men into riots and excesses of every 
kind. I'or surely, of these may it be 
strictly said, wliat .Solomon obscrvelU of 
the wicked, in the Uh chapter of his Pro- 
verl)s. T/irii slap not, rreept they have 
dani' misehief; un i their sleep is ta/cen 
fiKuu, uiile'is then cause some to fall. 
Lor l/te}! eat i/ie bread of laickedness, 
and drinli the iciue of violence. And 
tlieret'ore, Ibr men of liberal education 
and giu'd morals, men of nny valuable 
iliaracter, to mix with such a herd, 
VI ould l>e an argument of mure, desperate 
folly than fur a man in sound health to 
throw Jumself into a pest-house; inas¬ 
much a.s tlie corrujvlion of tlic mind is of 
vastly vvoree consequence than the intec- 
tion of the body. And how hard it will 
he to avoid suth eorruption froih such 
society is easy to eonceive. Ctin a man 
touch pitch, and not be defiled therewith.* 
Aiul tlici'iforc .Solomon adv istth, not only 
not to enter into the path of the wicked, 
tmr caiclnlly to avoid it. Avoid it,pass 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away. 

It may be urged in the last place, in 
behalf ol‘ gaming, that many men have 
raised ihcir fortunes by it. And that 
since it is not o.xpressly forbidden in the 
scriptuies it may be praitiscd without 
sin. Tortbis 1 answer, that although 
there i>c no express prohibition of it in 
scripture, yetis it plainly implioo in the 
tcntii conimaiuiment. And as to tlic other 
part of the objection, it is notorious thgt 
a thousand furtunes a^a ruined l^-lt for 
one that is raised : so that in'tjlis rcpccl; 

3 C a 
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« particular curse to attend it. 

And surely it is little Jess than madness^ 
to propose -to establish your fortune by 
any method where the odds are in faCt so 
greatly against you. Resides, that garo> 
ing is not in the number of those arts by 
^-whidi God Almighty hath ordained that 
"the good things of this world should be 
be acquired; for tliesc arc tlie natural 
effects of honesty ami industry, in the 
improvemout and apnlicotioii of our best 
abilitu's both of body and mind. And 
if God Afmighty hatl made them ordina¬ 
rily the purchase of chance and( vice, 
and idleness, he hadf^ destroyed the right 
order of things, and substituted die worst 
means in die room of the best; and, con- 
j^ucudy, taken awuy much from the, 
''Vrisdom and beauty of his own establish- 
' inent. 

If then, you would avoid a deliberate 
if not a direct violation of the tenth com¬ 
mandment, (cither with infinite disquiet 
and distraction, and the severe reflec¬ 
tions of time and fortune ill spent; if you 
w'ould shun the society of the vilest and 
most abandoned part of mankimi, and 
the double ruin of soul and body, conse¬ 
quent to such a commerce ; if ye would 
act cmisistently with those laws of God 
and man that arc the rules of your duty, 
and that wise order of things established 
by the divine wisdom for the atUiinment 
of the good things of this world, re¬ 
nounce that impious, that absurd, that 
detestable practice of gaming. 


SERMON CXXVIII. 

By Patrick Delaxy, D.D. 

The great Evil, and Folly, and 
Quilt, of Luxury in Dress. 

Rom. xii. 2. 

not conformed to thia world, but be ye 
traiiaforiBed by tbe renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfecVwiU of Ood. 

The next coiruptioR I proposed to 
guard you afowst was luxury ; and this 
I shall considiQT under the two heads of 
dress and fwidc ^ 


LECTlfll'ES. 9entf.4^yUU 

And first for luxury of dras*. 'Dress 
being intended fon^^distinction the eo* 
vcral orders and fattens of life^ as welt 
as for ornament and seciuity, from the 
weather, it is no wonder, if in-'^c wiser 
nations 8nd -ages< of she srorld, regula¬ 
tions in this point have been-thought 
wortliy the considenttion of -the legisht* 
tore, as a matter of gteht imfigrtance to 
the manners of mankind; to keep' the 
several orders and degrees of men with¬ 
in their own sphere, and their own dis¬ 
trict; aud not suffer them to encroach 
cither upon the character or condition of 
their superiors. And this, without ques¬ 
tion, was of excellent use, to tempewthe 
minds of mankind, and abate that va|^y 
which so strongly exerts itself in the4pt- 
rits of most men; or if not abate it,i^ltt 
least direct it to some useful and excel¬ 
lent purpose of life. Thus, 

For example, in the commonwdltltli 
of Rome, (in all ies ages of virtue and 
discipline,) a Roman knight^ with 
abilities of an ang^ligpwas coafioed to 
the equestggn rcd)e and ring. Nor 
could the Itealth aud merit <ff ten se¬ 
nators united in his own person, pur¬ 
chase him any distinction of , dross Su¬ 
perior to his own order; so that, in this 
case, either his vanity. of wealth and 
power must subside, or else it must 
exert itself in such acts of virtue, as 
might raise him to a higher station, 
and entitle him to nobler ornaments, and 
badges of mure exalted distinction; and 
this without question was of excellent 
use. But when luxury increased with 
wealth and conquest, and vanity abound¬ 
ed as virtue decayed, then did riicy find 
out new arts of varying, and adomii|^ 
and rendering that dtess more luxurious 
and expeasivp, which, fur fashion aud 
kind, they were \mder a necessity of con¬ 
tinuing still the same. And this Ibxilry 
of dress, as well as that of food, boiiig 
found to have very ill effects upon the 
morals of tjie citizens, and also to bO of 
very ill consequence' to the .public, was 
often regulated by sumptuary laws, 
which limited the cxpeiice of clothing 
to a determined sum ; and such as was 
not to bo exceeded but upon severe pe¬ 
nalties. And this again, repressed the 
exorbitant vanity of mankiira, ami 
duced it, in some measure^ witlun those 
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twttiids sttd4imttBnon» proper to each 
cfaanitrter and icoaulitum tin life. And 
this batltkiftan boen pmctised,' more or 
less,'.bjr ail wise nations/of the world, as 
tbe exigency of the times re^uiredj' 

And I believe ittmust be owned, that 
if this attiGle of luxury^ ever «eoded a re¬ 
straint in these nations^ Jt necdccli it now 
in the hipest degree,’ and. with the ufc- 
mosif-se^'rity. ;• i . ; 

It hr but too nothrious, that the pride 
und power of a vain neighbouring, nation 
hath iniectud'the whole world around it 
with vanities of various binds i particti- 
laxly that of light, luxurious,; expensive 
dressy,which bding root in a rich n.'ition 
(like evil weeds in a luxuriant soil) hath 
' ovbr-ruu it in a monstrous manner, not 
only to the disgrace of its native modesty 
and dcticncy, hut greatly to the dcstruc- 
jtioo of its true religion and virtue. 

<': There is something in the glare of a 
gapdy dress that tendeth not only to dis- 
sipitfe the spirits, but even to tincture the 
mind with congei^l vanities, with light 
fmrta^c ideas, and speciousgippcarances, 
and of consequence, to traw off the at- 
.^tention from more serious, solid^jind im¬ 
portant attachments and pursuits; and so 
beccHne an inlet to the worst vanities that 
can infest the. mind; and this naturally 
wiurps men from the ways of truth and 
virtue: and as tfaisinduceth an indisposi^ 
tion to graver and more useful pursuits, 
it also creatoth a necessity of greater'ex- 
}>ence; at the sauie time that ic rebateth 
that spirit of industry and honest arts 
which should support it. And what is 
the consequence, when this love of vanity 
once taken possession of the soul, it 
Jipst be indulged and supporttKl at all 
huards. And as this cannot be done by 
that industry, and those honest arts which 
it hath totally driven away, it^ must be 
.dmte Jiy cxii arts of some kind, or other; 
and often of all kinds. 

. The hntory of Gehazi in the 5th cltap- 
ter of the 3d book of Kings, adbrdcth a 
fine iUustration of those observations now 
laid do«m. « 

. ,What the true principle and soufee of 
his guilt was, will best appear from bis 
punishment; which, being dictated by tfiu 
spirit of God, was, beyond all doubt, 
nghtly directed. 

When Naaman was healed of his Its 


pTosy^y obeying the directions cf the 
prophet Elisha, he returned'm .gradtcutc 
to acknowledge the obligation, and-j.eauv 
ncstly intneated the prophet to .accept 
from him some valuable proofs and fokem 
of his gratitude > which ttte prophet, hav¬ 
ing absolutely, refused, aeveithelcss, .hf 
servant t)i ought that was' an. occasion 
enrich and adorn himscUv ndiich was not 
by any .means to be. lost; atul. theiefore 
ho ri'sulvedatonce (odisgracc.his master, 
and in him the religion of God, to 
violate the truth, add so defrarm Naaman, 
rather thanicavc his own vicious ajipctitcs 
unindulgcd. Duulnlcss, he deen^ the 
Syrian garments proper ornaments. to a- 
dorn his person; and when that was doue, 
the other conveniences of life iuq$t be ad- 
justid and suilai to them: this con^ 
deration made olive-yards and vine-yards*' 
but necessary convcniciiccs suited to the 
other circumstances of bis dignity. 

‘I'hc spirit of the prophet attended.-him 
through the inmost mcesses and windings 
of his heart, (which. plainly demoiutmtc 
it to be the spirit of God,) saw dearly 
into his most secret pui'|K>ses,» and im¬ 
mediately su^csted a punishment must 
admirably accummodaU'd to all tire cif-' 
cumstances of bis guilt; he indicted a 
distemper u|>on him which made all thc'se - 
vanities useless at once.. Syrian ornttments 
would but ill-hecomo a lepjous carcase, 
and would in elfect but. mak.o <lefor- 
mities morcconspicuous. And, indulgence 
of appctit‘> would, but more inda^ne his 
incurable disease; which must go down 
to his po.sterily together with lus ill-ac¬ 
quired inheritance. /• . 

Good God ! how many unhappy Gc- 
hazis are there in the world, who tram¬ 
ple under foot every duty they owe to 
God and man, and deri>e to thomscltes 
worse than,leprosies, in conseqiiencb of 
their vanities of dress and unruly'indulg¬ 
ence of appetite; and convey the taint 
(but mostly, without the inheritance) to 
their posterity. 

The love of pomp, and glare of dresir, 
is a false and' hmtastic appetite’; and all 
such arc gratified, with more difiicuity; 
and not cinly so, but draw after them 
maity other, congenial and vexotioos va¬ 
nities,'rieadbg.'to enormities of ievery 
kind. i>, 

Gchazi’s guilt was a taiutlhhtluxl im- 
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fectpd.his soul; and it was cliastiscd by 
an iiifpctious disease that bore an ama¬ 
zing and adroadful analogy to it. 

O my brethren, sin is tollie soul, a hat 
the worst diseases arc to the body ; ulci'i's, 
and loathsome corruptions of every kiinl. 

• id the disease now intlieted upon (u*- 
zi, was at onto a most lively emblem, 
and dreadful chastisement ot ii; at once 
its shocking pictiue and punisiiiuent. 
How finely, and how dr'-adful!^ instruct¬ 
ive is this history Ions ; and how strictly 
and religiously should \vc be upon our 
guard, least the inward defiletuents of 
onr bins shtmld di scentt like iliose out¬ 
ward pollutions of (.leha/i to our latest 
posterity, and derive, not only mortal 
diseases, hut immortal miseries upon 
them. 

That the people of thi.s nation, and 
this city in paiticular, are ov» i-run with 
strong app(‘tites and inuuly vauiues, of 
\ari( us kinds, as (!ehai?i was ; is a truth 
equally lamentable and ra tf l ions. 

This rny brethren, tliis is the true 
source of ihose pc'-ts that irf i t yuir 
cities, and uifesl your highways. 'Ihis 
is the irnc Ciuiso vhy so many of your 
SiJJ/s grme a/i, not as liealtldul, lull as 
])oi-.onous plants. J hal t/our tUut^hti'i'.s 
j/p, no! as fhc polis/ird conn rs of 
fiou) liuijifcs, but as tlu' polluted eoriu rs 
of your eitii'S. This is the iiue suuiec 
ol that great (kcoit, t\iu\ k-a.l/np; into cap- 
fivify, and tfini ci>n>pl-niil)r^ In your 
ilrtcfs, far beyond the eorruplion and 
calamity of all I'ortner ages. 

'J'his is the late reas ii why so many 
of oiiC si‘.\ opi'iily act as ifllie laws of 
the gospel were int-dly reverM d to them ; 
foi getting, or entirely iiegheri ig to adorn 
,,heni.sehes with nmleii aiput'ci, xiifh 
slunnej'uccdncss and sohridy. But on 
the contrary, glaring in the eyes of the 
world, vif/i bioidcrcd huir, xcif/i go/d, 
and pearls, and coaII'I array; and an 
equal contempt ol modesty at.d so¬ 
briety. 

I'his is the true reason why all those 
corruptions which the prophet Kisekiel 
50 loutlly crieth out agaiust in Jerusalem, 
(chap. xxii. xxiii.) are now s» tlngrant 
notorious in this city; and of whose 
ipidbhants (I mean too many of them) 
•f‘we may truly say', as lie doth : »n thee 
'have they light by father and mother. 


In the midst (ftJiee, hare they, ^ealt by 
oppression. Thou hast despised mine 
holy things, and hast profaned tiH/ sab- 
itiflis. in thee are men that carry tales 
(and xvc may add all weapons of violentej 
to shed blood. Tn Ike midst of thee 
they eonmit lewd ness. Thou hast gree‘ 
dily gained of thy neighbours by er- 
tortion ; and hast forgotten me, saith 
ike herd God. Behold therefore; I 
hare smitten my hand on thy dishonest 
gain, anti at thy blood which hath hern 
in the midst of thee. Can thine heart 
endure, or can thine hands be strong, 
in the days that 1 shall deal xcith thee. 
J the Lord hare spoken it, and 1 will 
do it. Behold, 1 will delh'er thee into 
the hand of them tehim thou hatest. 
They shall strip thee of thy clothes, and 
take away thy fair jrxeeis; and they 
shall deal with thee hotcfulty. And. 
shall tahe awou alt thy labouri and 
shotl lea:c thee naked A bare. 

B appeareth 1 i'.i' ly from the course 
of Ezekiel’s projdiK'y. 4hat the people of 
Israel had been bewuehed by llie gran¬ 
deur, gaiety,''and goig<'oiis apparel of 
the Clialdoi.ns, to imitate their luxuries, 
their vanities, and in the end, even their 
idolatries and abominations of every 
kind. .And after God h ui, by his pro¬ 
phets, frecpiently exhortid, admonished, 
ami vvanud them from those dangerous 
and deceitful imitations and practices, 
he at length deelareth, that lie will totally 
give them up i.i the most al)j<*ct servitude, 
to the absolute di•minion of that nation 
whose ways tliey had so wantonly 
learned, and wlii>se vanities lley had 
so vvaiitoul^ uiKi wickedly enslaved them¬ 
selves to. Til the lu.lness of their prate 
and vvcai.h. 

The linie is too recent to be yet for 
gotteii, and I hone too memorable to be 
ever wbollv iorgotten ; Mnec onr neigh¬ 
bouring nation, and almost natural I'ue,- 
mics, whose vanities we so loudly adopt, 
iiiul so '(liy and liestruelively imitate, had 
laid a deep aiul dangerous scheino to op¬ 
press us by a sudden and strong invasion, 
to oppress us unarmed and unprepared; 
had not (Bid of his infinite and unme¬ 
rited mercy, timely and most wonder¬ 
fully interposed, for our pieservation, by 
the destruction of their tJect in tlieiT 
own harbour; I'y llie deslructiou ol the' 
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proiidi in tlieir own deep waters: which 
if they li^ notbeeniioilestroyed, would, 
in all human probubilky, have gone over 
our soul. 

llcreaqucstuip natwally occurs; arc 
we in auy degree amended by this (hdivcr- 
ancc; by this late deliverance added to 
many former? alas, it is but too true that 
wc are not. That we are rather become 
more abandoned in our abominations; 
insomuch, that we may cry out against 
this people as the propht-t Isaiah did 
aaainst his own; Ah, xiiiful nation ! a 
people laden xeit/t inirjinfi/ ; a need of' 
evildoers: chililr'’n that are, corrupters; 
thrp have forsaken the Lord; the.p have 
provokrtl the Jlvli/ One of Israel unlo 
anger; they have gone an ay back¬ 
ward. 

Why should yc be stricken any more ; 
ye uill revolt more and more : the whole 
Arad is sick, and the whole htail is 
faint. 

From the sole of the. foot even unto 
the head, there is no soundness in it; 
but icounds and bridses, and putrifying 
sores. 

My hrethren, a nuturiil body in tins 
state bath rarely any lelief but from 
caustics and uicihious; from tbe !>iiarpest 
and severest nu-ihods ol rui'c. States and 
commtinities of men, in tbe same degree 
of moral corruptitm, ha\c rarely any 
relief, but in nmral caustics and incisions; 
in chastisements and ca la unties ol the se¬ 
verest kinds. Those ehastiseincnts, the 
divine justice, and e\<‘n the di\inc mercy, 
call upon him U» inlljct; aiul nothing 
but sincere repentani'c and relormalioii 
can avert tlic vengeance. 

ftly brethren, the leprosy of sin can 
only be cured as Naainaii’s was, by wash¬ 
ing; by washing, as Naaman di<l, not 
ottce only, htH over and over, liy wash¬ 
ing seven limes; not in the flood ol Jor¬ 
dan, but iu the laver of regeneration ; in 
ihc stream of pure anti purifying repent¬ 
ance. 

If you obey the prophet Isaiah, as 
Naaman did the prophet Elisha, your 
pollutions shall certainly be done away, 

AS his w'ore. The prescripitons of both 
prophets are exactly the same, differing 
only in the means. Elisba prescribed a 
natural cleansing in Jordan, endued witii 


a miracu jus power by that spirit which 
inspil^^'d the prophet. Isaiah prescrii^h 
a moral cleansing by repentance and 
amendment, cndu(‘d with a no less mira¬ 
culous power by the mercy of God. iu 
Christ Jesus. Wash ye, make ye clean,put 
auay the evil of your doings from befor^ 
mine eyes, ceaic to do evil, learn to 
Xi'cU. 

Believe me my brethren, this is the 
only pi'csrription that can purify guilt; 
tliat can avert the deadly and dreadful 
consofjlienees of it, even in this world; 
and the iiilitiiteiy more dreadful miseries 
t the next, 'l ids rcpenUince, and this 
reformation* the only cleansing lenient; 
mollifying and healing medicines of mo¬ 
ral corruption, ju; ol his infinite un-rcy 
pour into our liearts, for Jesus Christ's 
sake, our only mediator and redeemer. 


S E a .M O N CXXIX, 

By Patkick Delaxy, D.D. 

The great Evil and Guilt of Luxury 
iu Eating and Drinking. 

A ClIKISTMAS SCRMOX. 

UoM. xiii. 13. 

Lrt US w.ilU honestly as in the slay ; not in riot- 
iiii; ami <lruiiki‘iiii«“'S, I'ut iii cliaiiilM-riiig and 
waniunnu^ii, iiol in strife and etivy.iig. 

By the day in the text is meant the 
ghjrious light of the gospel, by which 
the darkness of the heathen world was 
disporsed and done aw'uy* and therefore, 
lliose xiei's and irregularities which men 
indulged in the dark, wlien the shame- 
fiiliiess and tilth of their vile practicts were 
hidden (rom notice, anti from censure, 
tliey sliould now shun anti be ashamed of 
in the sunshine of the gospel; when the 
deformity and indecency of such a ctm- 
duct, could no longer be concealed, could 
not possibly escape the eye of their own 
conscience, and the observation and re¬ 
proach of the whole world around them. 
Let us walk honestly, in ihc original 
tva-xnpowi, decently, and gracefully, that 
is, let us live with the utmost regard w 
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that beauty and becofnir.c;ni'5s of virtue 
vhidi will make the conduct of a good 
Christian lovely in the eyes of all that 
behold it; even sots of the night arc 
asltamed to c^xposc their freaks and their 
follies to the eye of day. How much nioie 
'.lould the children of the light fear to 
[n in the face of the suiif Jf the light of 
0 day he a natural ri'straint upon in¬ 
temperance and excess, much more should 
the light of the gospel. If sots of the night 
rcveie the light of the sun, how much 
more sliould tlie children of the day re¬ 
vere the sun of righteuiisnoss. How much 
more should thiy fly from, and be <on- 
fouudi'cl at sense of tbosf unpiirities 
and pollutions which tiny cannot pos¬ 
sibly indulge without huUling defiance 
to every degree of decency and shame, 
and doing \iolence to thv fi nder merci/ of 
Cod, uktrehtf the day spring from on 
high hath xisited iis. 

Let us -iCalk honest fy as in the day ; not 
in rioting and drnnkenmss, not in cham¬ 
bering anti Kantoiintis, not in strife and 
cn'.ying. 

And in order to prevail upon you to 
do so, the business ot this discourse shall 
he to expose the guilt, the folly, and de¬ 
formity of luxury ard intemperance in 
eating and drinking, expresscu .rjihe. te.\t 
by the terms rioting *iul drunkenness, or 
as it is in (he original, xat ixidcue, 

feastings ai d sottiogs. And to tliis p< <*- 
posi\ I shall lost show you what thisluxury 
is; and sec(>nu1j, 1 shall endeavour to 
trace out the e\iis that atlend it. 

And in oni> r lo find out the true na¬ 
ture of this vice, It is neci es.uv to ousen’e, 
that whin as food was appointed oy ‘M- 
migloy C*'ii fSr our pri*sei^ation ,ind 
support; thereturcf in oidcr to attain 
that end n*orc surelj Zi.d uni\ei; ally, he 
hath annexed paiii and uinasiness to the 
want tf it, in order to exi ite men to their 
own preservatioi.; and iikertise placed a 
good deal of pleasure in tlic gratification 
of (bat want; that so we might enjoy our 
being at the same time (hat vve support it; 
and he allured so to do. 

Frofa. hence it comes to pass, that some 
mc^: .mistaking the tnte end of food, 
tvj^ilLis piescrv^iQn, have placed en- 
jj^y in plL-4tsur% and tlte grutitiratioii of 
^petite; that%. in truth, they have mj$* 

'have they " " 


taken the<inpan3 for ■ the. aid, ud' used 
them accdhlhigly. 'Now this is just as 
weak. Its if a sick man should imagine 
that thetirtue of the physic consretetl in 
the gilding and sweetening of the pill, 
and so should take drugs, not for beuth, 
but for ]>lcasure. Now this pttperly con- 
stituteth the idea of luxury; when tnoi, 
forgetting or disrtigardiug the true end of 
fo(^, place it entirely in the gnttHRbtitioh 
of appetite. And hence tt is, l|iat lux-* 
uxury is the great inducement to intemper¬ 
ance ; when men cat to satisfy die de¬ 
mands of nature, they arc seldom in diOi- 
ger of excess, because the deinands«'Of 
nature arc easily satistied. But wheit men 
eat for pleasure, they eat beyond the de¬ 
mands of nature, and arc drawn into all 
the evils of intemperance- And hence 
hath proceeded that endless variety of 
meats and sauces, contrived with so much 
labour and expence, and with such cu¬ 
rious adjustments and compositions oftaatb, 
as have erected the art of eating into ar 
science of no mean figure and esteem lift 
the world j and as it is oniinavy with 
luankind to hni into endless error, when 
once they forsake the w.iys of luiturc and 
providence, so iiath it happened remark¬ 
ably in this case. And perhaps the hu¬ 
man folly never was carried to greater 
extravagance than in this article of lux¬ 
ury : witness that mad and incredible 
profusion we meet with in the liveji oi the 
Roman - I'mpcrors ; feasts continued for 
whole nigl'ts and days together; and eme¬ 
tics frequently applyed to unload the full 
stomach and prepare for it new luxury; 
and all obtain a pleasure, which 

thcexeidse of a few hours, in innocent 
recreation, or useful labour, would puf- 
< base for them in much greater perfec* 
lion; and save all that ruck of invention 
that bath been employed in contriving, as 
well tor tlie cxpcncc as poignancy of feibd. 
Nor is the .oily of this vice more conspi¬ 
cuous on the score of profusion than it 
is on account of that infirmity of bo(f^ 
and mind consequent to- it. For it is 
yond all question,- that he that eateth tp 
luxury doth not leed for health, but fof 
disease. For nature delightcth in simpH.^ 
city and temperance^ - aiid variety of deli¬ 
cious ibods oppress tbo stomach whilst 
they please the palate; and consequent!^ 
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must of-flcecssity be Arown ofl', crude 
and itl*digc'm*d into the world, ^he !)ody, 
under the weight of too much food, is 
just in the rase of «flower oppressed with 
rain ; that wtiicli was intended to admi¬ 
nister to its life and beauty, now servetli 
only to depress and to deface it. Nor is 
the mind in a better condition than the 
lx>dy;, for when the stomach is over- 
ohar|;di>,.the spirits are so entirely em> 
ployed.'ti))ou the businm of digestion, 
that the mind is left wholly unatrciuied. 
And indeed nature is not sufficient for 
twff such demands at the same time; 
beiitg unable to bear the double expence, 
of ministering at once to reason and to 
digestion; to reason in its due demands, 
and to digestion in e.xtravagancc. Now 
all this jconsidert'd, it is no woiah-r th.nt 
luxury hath always been marie the mark 
of. a depraved and degenerate tige; and 
tlmt all those timt have set up for amond- 
ip§ the lives of mankind, and reducing 
them to the best and must perh'ct state 
ihvy were capable of, have always iihodo 
temperance a fundamental in their regu¬ 
lations. And for the sam# n'tison, we 
are commanded in the scriptures (inli- 
nitoJy tlie wisest, the most perfect system 
of philosophy, that ever was formed) to 
make no provision for tAe Jiesk to fulfil 
the lusts thereof. The natural demands of 
hunger and thirst arc so strung, that they 
will not fail to call of themselves for a 
necessary supply of food, and stand in 
no sort of need of any artificial incite- 
menbi or provocatives to appetite; and 
when these are temperately indulged 
health IS prescrvttd, and both the body 
aiiif tlic mind are in a condition to dis- 
eparge their several functions with vigour. 
The business of digestion being quickly 
over, the animal spirits are infinitely at 
the.-devotion of the mind, and the stu¬ 
dent feels no difficulty in his intellectual 
pursuits; and the man of the world feels 
no di^Kulty in application and attention 
to bis business from the weight of ful¬ 
ness and stupidity of indigestion. The body 
likewise, baring taken in no mure fooiT 
than the necessities of nature called for, 
^an lay qp no supplies cither for vices^or 
diseases; and by this meaqs, many of 
ihose. evils are prevented to which ful- 
naturally Icadcth, and to which so 
wetive and sedentary « condition of life 


as st) 2 de..ts, citizens, and many ihcn of 
various occupations are generally-'eUt 
gaged in, would otherwise render them 
too obnoxious. 

It hath been finely observed of in- 
tompemte eating, tlint if .it had been ap¬ 
point'd us a punishment, he had beeg| 
reckoned a more than ordinary tyrai^ 
that invented it. And yet surely, the 
evils that such a one would bring upon 
mankind, were light and inconsiderable, 
in comparison of ibose which mankind 
bring upon thenrselvcs by luxury of food; 
for the pain of forced fulness would 
c|uickly til over, either from nature's re¬ 
fusing to bear the burden any longer, or 
from artificial reliefs; whereas, the ill 
effects of luxury increase with our years, 
and for the most part, continue with our 
lives; so that the diflerencc is here; the 
tyrant might torment you for a little time 
svith forced fulness; whereas, luxury 
teinpteth you to torment yourselves for 
the best part of your lives. 

Again, as tiMnperance enalfleth both 
the body and mind to discharge their se¬ 
veral offices with case and satisfaction, 
so also doth it help to redeem a consider¬ 
able portion of our time for that dis¬ 
charge. Sleep is the natural relief of toil 
and weariness: that is, when the animal 
spirits are exhausted by the labours of 
the day, men naturally fall into that state 
of rest and insensibility which we call 
bleep; that during that season, the body 
may have a sufficient recruit of spirits 
for the labours of the ensuing day. But 
when the weight of fulness and indiges¬ 
tion are added to the other labours of 
life, and a man goeth to bed, not only 
to recover his wasted spirits, but to get 
rid of an incumbered brain, and a loaded 
stomach, it is evident the business of 
sleep is doubled; and a man must of ne¬ 
cessity rest mucli longer, than he other¬ 
wise should need to do. And this is the 
only natural, and true way of account¬ 
ing for some men’s invincible sluggishness, 
and that strange difficulty that is found 
in forcing them to the early duties of 
life, especially in tlieir younger years, 
when their spirits abound, and conse^ 
quently the waste is easier recruited. 

What I have here observed concetp- 
ing luxury of food, I would have under¬ 
stood as well of luxury iu in 
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meats; beraust’ that is at least equally IJeiire all that variety of wild and ina- 
pernic’ioiis. And since ^11 drinkin", as tioiial pursuits and prtyects, which at 
well as ealini; for pleasure, abiiraetcd once depress and dishonour our nature, 
from the demands and ends of nature, mad mirth, senseless and sottish fondness. 


tlie support of h(>alth and strength, the 
ntjovmentof social, temperate, and in- 
festivity, and the necessary ndief 
''^f care; I say all eating and drinking 
abstracted from tliese ends, jtrop'crly con¬ 
stitute the idea of Inxuiy ; and are at the 
same time, the vices ol drunkenness and 
intc]r.{)( ranee, 'J htn fore I shall eon>idcr 
this kind of drinking, in the remaining 
partol this diseoiirsc, under that head. 

And indeed, iritcmpirate drinking is 
the most dangerous of all \ices you can 
possibly iiiil iut<»; and for* this plain rea¬ 
son, because that l)y this you are put 
into the power of every other vice. Ho 
that v.c may sa^ of this, as of tlic cmI 
•spirit in tlie gfispel, it is not a single tire 
but it is a legion. And la nce it is, tlist 
wIu'ii the apostle exhorletli us, lo avt/'/t' 
hoDcstln fli in ihf thn/, not in rioting and 
dntnhninrss: he immcdian-ly addeth, not 
irr cltnmln ring and Kantuniirns, m>t lu 
sfrije. and nn i/ing. 'I lu -e being 

the natural ctfecis of lu\uiy and ii.ti lu- 
perance, liy which the idood is itdlained, 
tht head disturbed, and thcheail perveittd; 
and men bccoiiu' a prey toe\ery tempta¬ 
tion, and'twen folly nt liic. And as tins 
istiue of mankind in esery period, it is 
more rtmarkably so in yoiuh. For al¬ 
though sottisliness be more sliumrlul and 
indecent in old age, it is more dangerous 
and pernicious m youlli; uiul for this 
plain rc'Hson, youth isitsclfa drunkenness, 
that is, there is a giddiness and a fervour 
that attend it, apt enough of tlieinsehes 
to throw you into too many e.Miavagan- 
cies; and God knows there i- no need 
of any aitifieial or additional intlammn- 
tion to your blood at that piTiod. You 
are already, frtnn the coiulition of your 
constitution at that period, too much 
in the power of your passions; ami it is 
by no means your interest to inHume them 
to boundless sway ; but tpiite otlicrwispi, 
to restraiti them by the united force of 
reason and abstinence. 

The business of reason and religion, 
bf education and discipline, is to calm 
ahe^ cool the passions; the. business of 
riot'and drunkenness, is to inflame and 
boil thl^m up to tenfold extravagance. 


causeless quarrels, vain and wicked vaunts, 
open and nvuived licentiousness, and an 
utter tleliance of (i<k 1 and goodness. 

Solomon hath summed up the train of 
e.\traNaganco and evil adventures such 
men run thnmgh in the courtfo of a 
drunken revel, with admirable beauty 
and great exactness, in the. 23d chapter 
of his proverbs 2<ltli and following verses: 
U'ho hath ii «<‘! xrlta hath sorrow i who 
hath runtrntions t uho hath wounds with- 
out rause t who hath rt dnrss of eyest 
tluy that tarry lung at (hr xvij^, they 
that go to Sick nuxt wine. It is in the 
orgmal tluy that seek mixture, that is, 
tiny who mingle drinks ot several sorts 
lo n nder ilieiii at once more alluring and 
more lie then adtleth that 

e.xcelleiit adNiect<» liis son: Look not 
thou upon the winr ri hen it is red, when 
it gix'rth hi .1 Colour in the cup. If hen it 
niorrth itio'// aright. At tht last it bitetk 
like a serpent, and sfingct/i like an adder* 
Thine tyis shtdl behold ilranne women, 
ami ihinc heart shall utterpertenethings. 

) ea thou shall be as he that lieth down 
ill the niidst of the sea, or as he that lieth 
hpon the top of a mast. They have 
stricken me shall thou say, and I was 
not sick ; they hare beaten me, and T 
felt it not. And then lollowetli a greater 
evil and iiihituation tluiu all the rest, 
If’/irn / shall awake, I shall sick it yet 
again; notwithstanding all the dangers 
the sot ran through, and the indignities he 
endured m his riot, yet no sooner doth 
he awake, but be runneth the same 
round of folly and extravagance over 
again, 'i l^e drunkard is emphatieally 
the tool in the Proverbs, who returneth 
to his tolly as the dog to his vomit. 11© 
liath no somier slept off, or heaved off 
one surfeit, but be swallowetb down ano¬ 
ther. Again he. bcholdeth strange wo* 
}nen, and again kentterclh perrersethings, 
until he aid in fevers or phronzics; or 
fall a sacrifice to a freak, or die by the 
sword ' of his dearest companion; mur¬ 
dering perhaps, and murdered at once ; 
and gooth down quick to perdition, 
where only he ran meet with greater 
monsters, and more abandoned reprobates 
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than thoac he loft behind him, whose 
conversation ho is how best fitted for, by 
a k>ng ctnirsc of impiety and pnjfanencss, 
aiKl the Worst abuse, of the patience and 
long-suflering of Almighty God. 

'I’he business of reason and religion 
(jis 1 before ol)served) i.s to improve and 
ixjrfect oiir nature, to raise it to its ori¬ 
ginal excellency; to fit us for the con¬ 
versation of angels, and arch-angels, 
and the spirits of good men made per¬ 
fect. ' Hut the business of riot and in¬ 
temperance. is to sink us gradually into 
destruction, to debase and to deprave ; 
to' dc'base us into brutes, and to deprave 
us into Jicnds; to fit ns for the society of 
hell. 

Orpheus lorn to pieces by llaechanals, 
is a fine cinblein of the ruin of every 
thing that is good and amiable by riot 
and excess, livery passion mfiained by 
wine is a mad Bacchanal, at mortal en¬ 
mity with art and elc'ganec' and the har¬ 
mony o, the mind. Kvery <»rnanient ami 
acfomplisliment of the soul must one day 
fall betore it, must one day fall by tin' 
fete ol Orpheus, and perish piecc'-meal. 
And, to crown all, besides the ill conse¬ 
quences that drunkenness hath in com¬ 
mon wiili other evil habits, it hath fliis 
dreadtul elU ct peculiar to it.self, that a 
long haliit in this vice may make it at 
last necessary. New can those \iho have 
long indulged it, ordinarily Irie v.ithoiit 
it. And wliat a dread fill refhetion is it 
to thin!;, tlnit \u* Inne li\ed so in the 
world as to make our vices necessary to 
onrvery being. 

I will add one observation more; and 
that is, rliat it is ilic ’ ice of ail oflicrs 
that doth the greatest dishonour to Ini* 
man nature. ^Ve think it argument 
enough agaiii'.t other vices that they de¬ 
base us to brutes; but this doth mure, 
it putteth iis vastly beneath them. And 
a swine wallcming in the mire is not 
lialf so hateful, nay, not half so beastly a 
right as a drunkard in his own excesses. 

It ■ was a practice witli the .Spartans 
to expose their slaves drunk to the sight 
of the ingenuous youth, to deter them 
from so shameful a vice, by so sad an 
example; and no doubt nothing could 
strike the mind with abhorrence of such 
a brutal practice like such a sight: Out 
£tUl metiiinks it was too great an indig¬ 


nity to be put even upon the Hclofa*, 
upon the lowest and meanest rank of Itu- 
man slaves ! nay, it were beyond all ques¬ 
tion, un indignity even upon a brute of 
better species ; and if so, how scandalous 
must this practice be, hov.> shameful be¬ 
yond all reproach, in men ! in creaturesa 
that valiu* themselves tipon the use d* 
mison, and the advantages of religion. 

1 have omitted in this discourse, or 
ratlier, have not insisted upon, some of 
the eommon topics against drunkt nncss, 
and indeed I hope the stupidity, the in¬ 
famy, the brutality of this vice, added, 
to the inllammatioii and outrage of every 
passion occasioned by it, and being thrown 
into the power of every oilier vice, when 
it is in possession of you, will be abund¬ 
antly suflicient to dissuade and d( tor you 
from the practice of it. 

I cannot conclude upon this subject, 
without admonishing iny liearers, that of 
all the various .soils ot sottisliiiess, that 
of going early to the uiiie is surely the 
greale‘‘rand the mostuii|iardoiiable. The 
pretence of this practiw, is drinking to 
gi't an appetite ; but the true jwirposc of 
it, is drinking to ilestroy it; and is doubt¬ 
less one of the most peniieious practieo 
that ever obtained among mankind. Other 
sots redeem .sonic {lortion of their time 
to their duty, hut morning drunkards 
sacrifice the whole. Here iiitemperatice 
siibdueth by surpri'’.e, and niaketli speedy 
progress from one degree to another, till 
riot succeed to excess, and every folly and 
every vice succeed to riot; till soltishness 
subdue itself, and stujiiiiity is oppressed by 
sleep. 'I’hus lime, lieallh, and fortune, 
.are w usted at once ; and industry, wealth, 
and virtue give way to sloth and po- 
viTtv, and all the iiitiiiile evils that await 
till in. 

(live me leave to add one short re- 
fioction to what hath been said, and so 
conclude. 

The festival of our blessed Saviour’s 
nativity hatli succeeded in the same .sea¬ 
son of the year with the ancient Satur* 
nalia, an heathen least, instituted in me¬ 
mory of the golden age. which flourished 
m they deemed under the reign of Ssr 
turn; when all mankind lived in freedom, 
and ease and plenty; and the distinctkxM 
of bond and free, of tyrant and slave, 
were unknown. la this season,.masters 
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forgot tiicir tyranny, nnd 8(‘mnts tlircw 
off thcr clinins; and an iiniij'e of the 
original caS)C, festivity, and frmloin, v> as 
exhibited to the world. When Chrisii- 
anity was cstahiished in the place of hear* 
thenism, it /{uJchly came to be uiidcFp 
stood thitf true liberty was now restored 
with it.; that mankind were now re¬ 
deemed from the slavery of sin and Satan, 
and restored to the original freedom of 
the sons of God. Frftra hence, they 
rjuickly caipc to be. .considered upon 
the foot of their natural relation and 
original equality; that in Christ Jtsus 
there is neither Greek, nor Jew, Barha- 
rian, or Scythiijin, bond or free ; but a 
new creature. 

Those who were, before aliens ami ene¬ 
mies now became brethren, sons of the 
same first parents, servants of the same 
God, and heirs of the same salvation. 
Jn this way of thinking, tyrants threw 
flown Uieir scourges, and slaves shook off 
their chains. The cunseq;^'ncc of which 
was, esise and equanimi^ among the 
lower part of mankind; condescension, 
humanity, beneficence, and charity a- 
moBg the higher; and ln\e, joy, iimo- 
ent festivity, and freedom aniong all. 
low blessed a scene was this, and how 
noble a picture of the original simplicity, 
felicity, j|||id equality, was exhibited to 
the earth I 

This was tlic festival of Christmas in 
its original institution; then were the 
house, the bo:u-d, the arms, and the 
h'tart open to the stranger, the friend¬ 
less, the fatherleskS, and the widow; and 
the poor (onant uas welcomed and levelled 
with his lord. Alas! these happy times 
are now vanished ; the gn'at aTu of the 
Christian redemption is now rememben'd 
in nothing but tin* name ; that spirit of 
irreligion which is gone out into the 
world, together with its vile and genuine 
offspring, the suidid, selfish, insatiable 
spirit of avarice and private, luxury have 
either devoured or driven away the ge¬ 
nerous and the God-ltke spirit of public 
hospitality, attended with innocent and 
social mirth. Or, if there hC' any re¬ 
mains of the ancient and hospUable ibsti- 
vity,,thiQ' are« for the most part, such 
only jM. are seen in the revek of tboiie 


who, at St. .Peterexpresketh it^ take plea¬ 
sure to riot in the day time, spots they are 
and blemishes in these feasts of hbe, and 
bring reproach and infamy upon this sa- 
errd :indsolcmu festival, liaviag.eyesfull 
of adultery,- beguiling unstable souls, 
alluring through the lusts of the flesh. 
Through much were 

dean %scppedfrm then ifhefkys im error. 
While, they promise liberty theyihemsehes 
arc the servants of corruption. These are 
they upon whom tlic woes and vflngeancc 
ofGod an* justly and peculiarly dcnoiurc^ 
in the Sacred writings. Woe unto ihevt 
that call evil good, and good evil, (aaith 
the prophet) woe unto them that are 
mighty to drink strong drink, that rise 
up early in the morning that they nuty 
follow strong drink, that contimie mltl 
night till wine inflame them. And the harp, 
and the viol, and the tabret, and the pspCf 
and wine, are in their feasts; but tiihy 
regard not the work (f the Lord, neither 
consider the operations of his kaude. 
Therefore hell hath enlarged itself, send 
opened her mouth without measure, tdtd 
their glory, and their multitude, and 
their povnp, and he that rejoiceth, shall 
descend into it, Hejoice, 0 young wan, 
in thy yivth, and walk in the way of thy 
heartf and in the i^ht of thine eyes,-bat 
know that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgement, fur time mis- 
pent, and fertalcntsmisappUcd; for himlth 
impaired and life cut short; for the dnds 
of infinite wisilom defeated and inverted; 
for tlie best blessings pf life cnnvetittd 
iutoacursc; either cruelly withhelfffc^n 
all the duties and delights of charity,;'or 
more cruelly wasted in licentiousness for 
the propagation of evil principles'Uitd 
tlteinfectionAf evil example; in onp wordf 
for the best gifts of God, either diverted 
from their *truc ends or abused fo the 
worst. Fur all these things God wiUbrmg^ 
thee iaiojuilgement. His just veiigemcp 
will await thee in this world, aqd purst% 
thee into tlie next { where the womi 
not, and thejire t« pot qufftched, Fr9^ ’ 
this dreadful doom, and unutterable woik 
Cod of ^ns infinite mercy deliver us 
througli the merits and mraiatiou of ^est^ 
Christ. 
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SERMON CXXX. 

By G£Oft<f£ HoiiNB, D.D. 

ttofea of Gahtorbury, anti President of SL Mary 
' Makdelen College* Oxfon’* 

The Cheiracterof tnie Wisdom, and 
did Means of attaining it. 

Paot'. iv. 7. 

Wisdom is the principal thin.e. ttierefore get 
wisdom! and with all thy getting, get undcr- 
atandiog. 

't- 

Thb sage instructor of the world, from 
the eminence on which Providence iuid 
placed him, surveys mankind. Discon¬ 
tented with themselves, and their present 
condition, he beholds them engaged in 
thp'<put'suit of something that still tiies be- 
forothem. Pleasure, wealth, and power, 
appear in tlieir view, and solicit their at- 
tenlion. Grieved to see time miepent in 
«]uest.t}f things perishable, and labour 
lust on that which either may not be ob¬ 
tained, or, when obtained, may disap 
point in enjoyment all the hopes excited 
by expectation, he raises his vdfee, and 
wishes it to ix* heard to the ends of the 
earth. He calls men off from a fruitless 
chacc after objects attained with difti- 
cuUy, and possesseni without satisfaction; 
he points out one adequate to all their 
efforts; one, in the pursuit of which no 
tinge can be mispent, no labour can be 
lost; one, which presents itself a fair 
mark, to be always hit by the quick eye 
add .the steady hand ; one, that may be 
svsely gained by genius and diligence, 
aad when gained, is productive of plea¬ 
sure, riches, and honour; pleasure 
whi^ fiuieth not away, riches which 
mpecan take from the happy possessor, 
^andlhe honour which coineib from God 
&nlyi Solomon found, if men were dis- 
pt^d to be contented with any thing, it 
” that- with whiclrthey iKver should be 

S ntentcd—^tbeir ignorance. Ho exhorts 
cm to leam: IVisdom is the frincifol 
therefore get wisdom : antt wit A 
all thy getting, get understanding, 

^ The subject will best be laid before you, 
in its severai branches, by considering, 
iirliat it is we arc enjoined to acf[uire ; 


how w^ are to acquire it | and why wh 
are to acquire it. 

First, then, wo will consider tlie nature 
of that'whkh we ore so eaniestly enjoined 
to acquire. . ; * 

Alt the divine learning upon earth is 
contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testament, which are written in 
Hebrew and Greek: those languages 
therefore, with the Latin, must te stu¬ 
died ; and the study of them falls within 
the department of human learning. 

Enough of divine learning, perhaps 
it will be urged, may be gotl^'red from 
translations for all the purjmsis re¬ 
quired. But to whom arc we indebted 
for translations, uidcss to those who 
by good and sufficient, learning became 
qualified for the work f And as they, 
however worthy and able, were yet very 
far from infallible, it will frequently 
happen, in points of difficulty, tliat we 
can neither sufficiently establish our own 
faith, nor coi^te the arguments 'of the 
adversary, without recurring to the 
originals, "i'he adversary, to serve his 
turn, will recur to them ; umk what will 
Ixt'oioe of us, if we arc not able to ftdluw 
him ? - 

'I'he history of the peoph* of Gou 
cannot be understood, without faking 
with us that of pagan states, particularly 
of the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman empires. An exact acquaintance 
with what has been passing in the world, 
since the exUuction of the last, cannot 
be dispensed with in a commentator on 
tlie propheru's, particularly those in tiie 
Revelation. To adjust the situation m' 
places, and the succession of times, we 
must call to our assistance the sciences of 
geography, chronology, and astronomy. 
Nor can the proportions of the temple 
and its furniture, described in the. books 
of Kings and Chronicles, and afterward 
reforred to by Ezekiel and St. John, be 
well comprehended and a-scertaintd, 
witliout something of mutheniutics and 
mechanics. Thus necessary Is a know¬ 
ledge of languages and sciences, to inter¬ 
pret the letter of scripture, tltc source of 
doctrines and precepts, tlie foundation of 
all improvements moral and spiritual a 
and they must ever be the beM inteiqpihd 
ters, W'ho have the largest shiq^urrjng 
The advantage of a superior ski^^ ‘may 
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truly My, none have exceeded those in 
our own country. 

In a public education, the means and 
instruments necessary for the acquisition 
of learning are possi»scd in a more foil 
and complete manner. . The master can 
give his time and his llioughts whcdly to 
foe work : constant and long experience 
confers a degree of skill not otherwise 
to be attained. A spirit of emulation is 
excited in the scholar, who goes on with 
more sprightlincss and alacrity in the 
company of his schoolfellows, forgetting, 
those that are behind, and pressing for- 
ward to those who arc before, with the 
determination of a Ca!sar, that nothing is 
yet done, while any thing remains to be 
done. A regular succession of business, 
at stated times, inures him tolivo^by rule, 
and forbids him to be idle ; while the dis> 
cipline by which it is enforced, renders 
him healthy and hurdy in mind and body, 
lly being put so soon to manage and bus* 
tic fur himself, he is pn-pared for the 
world into which he inAst enter, and in* 
which he must pass his days; the various 
tempers ai)(l dispositions of hi.^ numerous 
companions bring him acquninU'd with 
those of mankind, among whom he is to 
pass them; and lie forms connections, 
which, by banishing selfishness, by ex* 
changing offices of friendship, by mutual 
assistance and communication of studies, 
as W'ell as in many otlier ways, contribute 
towards -his passing them with pleasure 
and emolument. If all who arc engaged 
in the sujicrinti-iidancc of our public se¬ 
minaries could only bestow equal atten- 
tion^on the learning and morals of those 
under their care, so that they might go- 
fortli (and such, you will all bear me 
witness, have lately gone forth from 
hence) good men us well as good scho¬ 
lars, foe dispute between the patrons of 
public and private education would be, 
perhaps, in great measure, at an end. 

Respecting the method of school in¬ 
struction at present in use among us, it is 
one which has been long tried, and found 
successful; witness those great and shin¬ 
ing characters, formed under its auspices, 
which a4»rn our annals; nor have its 
adversaries yet been able to propose ano¬ 
ther, Jisahle, upon foe whole, to fewer 
objections. 

Xha observations made by an excellent 


writer on foe plan proposed by foe great 
'*Miiton, are too valuable not to be recited 
to you upon the present occasion : 

** The purpose of Milton, as it seems,- 
** was to teach soiriethiiig more solid than 
^ the common Hterature of schools, by 
reading th<^ autbom foot, treat of 
** physical subjects, such as foe Oeor^c 
** and astrononrical treatiMsoC^-ifoe 'an<< 
cients. But the truth is, that the 
knowledge of external nature, and of 
** the sciences which that knowledge ro- 
“ quires or includes, is not the great or 
** the frequent business of foe hamatr, 
** mind. Whether wc provida for atiion 
“ or convoi'sation, whether we wish tiabe 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite is 
** the reKgtoufr and moral knowledge of 
‘‘ right and wrong; the next is an ac- 
“ quaintance with the history of man- 
kind, and with those examples ^hich 
may be said ^ embody truth, iml 
“ pro>:c, by events, the reasonableness of 
“ opinions. Prudence and Justice are 
virtues of all times, and of all places ; 
“ wc are perpetually moralists, but we 
“ are geometricians only by chaiicc.-~ 
“ Our intercourse with intellectual na» 
“ turo is necessary; our sjjeculations 
upon matter are voluntary and at ki- 
sure. Physical knowledge is of such 
rare emergence, that one man may 
know another half his life, without be- 
“ ing able to estimate his skill in hydros- 
‘‘ tatics or astronomy; but his moral and 
“ prudential character immediately ap- 
“ pears. Those authors therefore are to; 

be read at schools that supply most 
“ axioms of prudence, most principles of 
“ moral truth, and most materials for cim- 
versatiun: and these purposes are best 
answered by poets, orators, and hi:^ 
“ rians." 

Some have thought, that as we are now 
furnished with translations of the an¬ 
cient classical authors, we may -stem 
ourselves foe trouble of learning mmr 
languages. \Vcre the question only con¬ 
cerning matters of fact^'it might ..be 
deemed perhaps of little- importanec to 
consider by what means we come at 
knowledge of them, so that we do but ob¬ 
tain the truth; though, by the 
whether in particular instances we haVi|; 
obtained it, can often only be known (as 
was observed before in the case of the 
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seizures) b|r consulting the originals. gniGes^bVojo the gloss catr4»e given, a 
BiM: there U much more in the matter #substawe must be pronareit^o,receive 
the writers of Greece and Rome are our it; and solid bodies taxc tho brightest 


maatejn in st^le and composition; with 
relrdiun to which, the spirit of every 
pifiCc wiU evapor^ in the transfusion. 
N.cxt.ii|rvaluoto knowledge* is the mode 
of, CoAn^nnicating it with case and 
pxpjniety. . ..They who, haye. studied tic 
h^ tvriters of antiquity with this view, 
will always themselves he the beat writers 
in any .pther language. When these shall 
cease to,bc regaidc<i as our models, elo> 
gMt simpUcity and manly energy will 
givc^pface to a false glare of ulTecUtion 
and jerinetnetvt; loose and lic<‘nUuiis te¬ 
nets will be ti'ickul out in .tbe meretri¬ 
cious garb of false eloquence. A vitiated 
taste in writing, like that which preceded 
the decline and downful of tbe Roman 
qpwirp, will prert'dc our own. Tacitus 
a^Seneea will be imitated, rather than 
<^ar and Cicero: epithet, point, and 
nni^thcsis, will prevail; and wo.shall pre¬ 
pare for slavery, by “ babbling a dialect 
of rrance.” 

JN^Otbing could tend more to accelerate 
a, catastrophe of this kind, than th(> 
adqptipn of that system of tbppery and 
im^qiality recommended by a late noble 
a uthgr, enamoured almost to di.straction 
o/ the language and manners of our 
neighbours upon the continent. Learn¬ 
ing and religion would then no longer 
make a part in the education of our youth. 
One w'ould bu banished under the notion 
pcd^mtiy, the other excluded by tlie 
nW, of superstition. Travel atui a 
kuowj^gq of tlic world, it seems, may 
supply..thc place of both. To.know the 
world,‘is doubtless cxp.odicnt; in somd 
circyinsUoces, ncccssar^. But n man 
slio^d know many other things before he 
enters upon that study, or he will do well 
nctb.tto enter upon it at all. Let him lay 
in ;featpck, and thiit no moderate one, of 
usc^ l^qi^rnjng and sound principles, ere 
upon his travels, or he will bu 
litiUp diQ^butiqr for having $oca the world, 
f!^glt,thc world may ,be somewhat tlm 
Q 3 ;l^er i£»r jiayiug seen him* If he go 

S '.ignoraiuuH, he will come home a 
ate, with the atlieistingrafted upon 
^ ckhcad. As to, the business of the 


polish. 

From what has been said, you- will ■ 
perhaps he induced to tbiidi, that in time*-’ 
like these, aud in a matter of such 'im»: 
portiince, projects of innovation are dan*. 
gerous thip^. Wc know what we .arc 
to lose; let us be well informed what we 
are to gain, lest wc should be led to ex* 
change au old system with some defects, 
lor a new one w ith many more: delects 
which aro of little consequence, for defects. 
which are of very great consequence 
indeed to the general state of learning,- 
and the constitution of our country.— 
Reformation was the word in the last* 
century, ami one was at length effected,- 
which swept av^y schools and univ’er* 
sities, with the government civil and ecclc- 
sicvstical. 'I'he revenues allotted to the 
support of cathedrals and these their ap^; 
pendages, were seized, with a view to 
augment the smaller livings. But mark 
the event—When the esiites wore sold* 
the presbytetian ministers who hsul taken 
possession of the livings, and expected 
the augmentation, were told, to their 
ntter astonishment, that the money was 
wanted to support public credit. It was 
w’uiitiHl, and it was applicil accordingly; 
all was tlx'n overwhelmed by a deluge of 
enthusiasm, and illiterate lanaticism. 
'I'he deluge winch now threatens us is 
one of another kind, but not a whit 
less formidable. ^ 

Tlius much for Uic wisdom wc arc 
c.shorted to acquire, and the method'of ‘ 
acquiring it. A few words sh:dl be said, 
iuid they shall be but few, in the 

Third and last place, upon the advan¬ 
tages attending such acquisitiou, to the 
individual himself, and to the commu-* 
nity. 

To tho individual, wisdom is indeed, 
as St^nuai properly styles it, /Ac prin¬ 
cipal thing, 'i'he seat of its residence is. 
in the notdest pitri of the human compo* 
position; and that noble part it renders^ 
still more noble. What ehc gives tei- 
man the superiority over brutes; tn 
angels over man: and to the Omms* 
ciunt oyer all his crcafurcs f Th^ hori" 

3 D 
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is a God of knowledge (1 Sam. ii. 3.); 
and wisdom >vas with liiiii from eternity. 
(Prov. viii. 29. Wisdom, ix. .0.) 

The pleasures of wisdom exc<X'd all 
others, in kiiifd, degiic, and duration, 
far afjieavon is hijither than earth. Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
iet;, paiks afe peace.< (Prov;, in. 170 
A studious disrpositiuii juidc^s those who 
arc blessed with it valuable, gorjd, and 
happy. It (‘nables tlicin to hud a ]>ara- 
dise in solitude, and profitably as well as 
agi'eeably to hU up tlie intervals of busi¬ 
ness. It renders them litilo sensible to 
the allurements'of external objects, to 
those trifles and improprieties which 
disgrace the' m.'in, wj3, degrade the 
Christian. The ill-instructed and un¬ 
employed are the persons whose imagiiu- 
hpji is always, I wandcrii^ and afloat.— 
For want of solid nourishment, their 
curiosity and their appetites turn to 
objects either vain or dangerous; and 
hence proewd all those iavontions tor 
squandering away thougfit and time, which 
generally end in a forgetfulness of Gud 
and oun>ejve^. It is incredible what in¬ 
conveniences arc avoided by those who 
cau pass their vacant hours with books 
and their own thoughts. ** Happy,"— 
says a preiafe, in his day the admiration 
and delight of mankind, I mean the all- 
accoinplbshed archbishop of Cambruy,— 
“ happy they, who arc disgusted with 
violent pleasures, and know how to be 
pleased with the sweets of an innocent 
“ life. Happy they who dt light in in- 
struction, and find a satisfaction iu 
fVcultivating their minds with know- 
V iedge^ Into whatever situation adverse 
** fortune may tlirow them, they always 
** eai'ry entertainment with them; and 
** the disquiet, which prays on others in 
the midst of pleasuresr .is unknown to 
** those who can coiploy themselves in 
** reading. Happy they, who love to 
f* rood!" Xct it be added, that this 
bappjness is.oqe which as the world does 
ytot gi>;o, so neither Km the work! take 
It,will,neverJeave tu, but con<! 
hpuc ^ and %m jh'iend, when every 
^ec^^di^ure sWR have forsaken ..ua. 
\V|^m will comfort us in the day of 
and sup^it'u^ In thf hqtii; of 
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death. Like the holy ark accompanying 
%e camp of Israel, she will go with.va 
over Jordan, and conduct us to oqr in* 
beritaucc in tlic land of promise. Eeealt 
hr, says the Who Man, in the words 
itpmcdiatoly following my text, cxqlt kerf 
and she shall promote thee; she sktdf 
bring thee to honour wken thou dost eas 
brace her ; she shall give to thine ke^ 
an ornament of grace; a croipu if glory 
shall she deliver to thee, 

'I'u a community the odvanU^cs M 
wisdom arc many and great. A nation 
glories not less in the learning than in 
the valour of her suns. Long and illus^ 
trious is the train, of literary heroes, 
which Britain beholds with an honest and 
conscious pride, who from age to age 
have filled the most exalUMl stations in 
church and state, or preside*! in tlw 
different departments of science, or frqpt 
the shades of an honourable and Ictte^,^ 
retirement, sent fortii their writings for 
the entertainment and instruction of inaiv* 
kind. 

My younger brethren, the hope of 
the rising goueriition, our future joy and 
crowui, all these were men like yourselves, 
trainetl in the same course of education. 
Think of their examples, and emulate 
their fame. The trophies of MiUiadcs, 
you know, would not suffer Thcmistocles 
to sleep. Hear the author of the book 
of Kcch'siusticus upon this subject, in u 
chapter read constantly at our universities, 
on the days appointed for a solemn com¬ 
memoration of founders and benefactors,t ^ 
Lei us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us. The Lord,hath 
wrought great glory by them, through his 
great power, froyt the beginning. Such 
as did bear rule in their, kingdoms, men 
renowned for their power, giving counsel 
by their understanding, and declaring 
prophecies: leaders of the people by their 
coiiuse/s, and by their knowlerlgt learn¬ 
ing meet for the people;.wise and'eh* 
qvent in their imtruKtij*»s. these 
were honoured in their generations, and 
were the glory of their times. Their bo¬ 
dies are buried in peace, but their name 
liveth for evermore. While the world 
shall last, and any n^ard be paid 
whkh deserves regard, the people will t^' 
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of their zrrWoff, and the congregatio ^ 
tciU sheu> forth their praise. (Ecclus. 

"If therefore there be any virtgc, it’ 
thei^ be uny praise, think on these things, 
meditate on them, give yourselves wholjiy 
t!» tbeitt. Time is on the wing, it 
ilSes, to return no more. Seise the mo' 
nrents at they pass, and' employ them to 
the best advantage. I.,osc not the golden 
opportunity, the swert boUr of prime, the 
miomihg of youth, iicahh, and strcn^lu 
Conquer the dlfiiculties at first setting 
oht| bM all will be pleasure eva- after. 
LaboW now, and comtbilable will be 
yotir K'St, when the season of labour shall 
be'-over. For glorious is the fruit of 
iahour, and the root of •xisdtnu shuU ne- 
xef'fall nveay. (Wisdom, iii. 1 H ) l-et 
the sanctity of your manners keep pace 
trUithc improveracutof yourmiiuis. To 
§m governors be respectful aud obedi¬ 
ent ; 'to ytnir companions gentle and lov¬ 
ing; to all coiiitcous and obliging. And 
that the divine blessing may bo upon you 
in wliat you do, n'memb»T to begin and 
end your studies with prayer, if any 
man lack wisdom, let Aim ask of Cod. 
(.lafnes, i. .5.) Let him ask that, as the 
son of David did, am) all things else, 
Judged proper for him, shall be addid t<> 
it. (I Kings, iii. 11.) Pray therefore 
that Ghd would gixe you wisdom that 
Htteth by his throne, and reject you not 
from amotfg his children ; that he would 
send her out of his holy heaxtns, and 
'' from the throne of his glory, that being 
present, she may labour with you, that 
you may know what is pleasing unto him. 
For she knoweth and understandetk all 
things, and she shall lead you soberly iu 
yow doings, and preserve you by her 
power. So shall yovr works be accepts 
abk. (Wisdom, i.\. 4, 10, &c.) in the 
sight of heaven and earth, bringing gioiy 
to' Cod, credit to your instructors, com- 
foit h> your friends, honour to yourselves, 
and braefit to your country. 
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Magdalen College, on St, John JBaptiil% 
Day, 1713.) 

St. Mark, yi. 20. 

For Herod feared John, knowing tltatl^ was r 
Just man and an holy'-* 

.St. John the Baptist having constauUi! 
spoken the truth, and boldly rebuked 
vice, (to complete hb character) had the 
honour of sulK'ring for the truth's sake. 

liis strict and inflexible justice, his ar> 
<lent seal fur the glory of God, and 
bis avowed hatred of «n, stirred up a 
powerful enemy against Kim, and piw 
voked the keen resentment of •Ucrodias, 
who was engaged in a vicious alliance 
with Herod, and had therefore a mighty 
influence over him. We may reasonably 
believe that the preacher ^rqientance 
had frequently alarmed her conscience 
with unacceptable reproofs, aud quick¬ 
ened it with a sense of guilt, and ao ex¬ 
pectation of vengeance; she th^ had 
U'en accustomed to hear only smooth 
things (Isa. xxk. 10.), was unable to bear 
his ingenuous behaviour, (which she 
called presumption), and resolved tO 
leave nothing undone, till she had 
wrought her revenge upon him: she u^ 
alt the arts of insinuation and methods oi 
address, which were likely to win upon 
Herod, the partideer of her sins; and 
since their cause was the smne, aud the 
supposed injury was common to both, it 
ini^t be imlq^ied, diat he would be sit 
ready to take away the life of bti Jobii|;.’' 
as she was to desire this gratification of 
her passion; that she could not make fe 
more agreeable request, and that be oRi|^ 
Svaited tor an opportunity of granting 

* Tto emt soaieity of thpia Senoona, u 
welt M mde exodtaiee, has iodwNd tBc 
to iaiert thorn la this c^lectioa* 

3D2 
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Brit' fhe Holy Scriptures assure us, 
that thoii|}b''V^e hofL a. quarrel against 
him, and itmtldkaxe killed him, she could 
not. I'or. Herod feared John, knowing 
that ie was a just man and an holy .— 
(Mark, v5. ip, 20.) 

The rays of divine goodness in St, 
John, shone with an awful' lustre?; and 
the beauty of holiness recommended it* 
self, cviii to llorod, notwithstanding that 
his favourite lusts pleaded eaniestly 
dgainst il, and licrodias was always at 
hand, endeavouring to hinder its efficacy 
by her importunate complaints, and en- 
anaring suggestions. 

SJje did at last, indeed, surprise the 
adultcn'r into a compliance, by the plcas- 
tn g aitifices of her daughter, aiul obtained 
jS 'gfeneral grant, when he was best dis¬ 
posed to hearken to any demand. 

11c that had observed bis impartial re¬ 
prover, anduhtn he.heard him^ did many 
things, and heard him gladly (Mark, vi. 

he was not awarc of the ill use that 
i^ras afterwards made of the advantage 
^3t he had rashly given against him; 
and as SKon as he perceived it, he re* 
fpented of it. 

Though he freely promised to gratify 
:thc daughter of Uerodias. with whatso¬ 
ever she could ask, even to the half of his 
kingdom (Mark, v, 23.), he was yet 
grieved, when she askrxl for the head of 
John the Baptist: The king was exceed^ 
ing sorry, yet for his oath’s sake, and for 
'.their ial.es which sat with him, he would 
not reject her. (Mai'k, v. 26 .) He would 
♦have recwled from his pivimise, had he not 
mistaken tJic force of the obligation, for 
,he valued the life of this just and holy 
iban inure than even the half of his Icings 
dom. ' 

i From hence we may raise this obscr- 
jieatiou, That integrity gains die esteem, 
r|;yen ^ dm. vicious and protance, and 
^natrains them to reverence the man 
d^at,gocs on in a tfeady course of righ- 
JiUKtusness. ' v ■ ' 

;^And this mny be deriveil from the fol-p 
sibwing re a t» <y ,: . « . 

I^.First,,.. the. established notions, 
sense of good and evU; , . 
•iyvSgc^dly, From the excellence, ^d 
^ijpTOrity which^ 
Thinly, the Imars Ip 

t}ie divine attributes; • 
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Fourthly, From the beautiful simplicity 
of truth and innocence; and, ? 

Lastly, From the ..impariial judgmt^t 
which wicked men make of ^inga, in 
their sober intervals, and whenever, they 
are brought to themselves. k 

And first, It may be derived from thja 
established notions, and natural; sense, 
good and evil. As men are fUsdti^sh^ 
from the rest of the creation,, oy oiia 
c.'mmon principle of reason, so tiKy,|Hl 
form the. same conceptions of viga 
virtue, before they are tainted with errojr, 
or misled by the corruption of their |ig> 
-tuie. The lines of their dutyi^aj;® sq 
deeply engraven on dieir minds, that they 
cannot utterly erase them, unless >their 
whole frame were also to be dissolved. 
They may indeed sully the light of rooson, 
and partly wear away the imprfssien 
that was made upon them. And whysf 
many retain a just abhorrence of evil, 
©there may endeavour to deceive them* 
solves by embracing a more favorable 
opinion of it. But yet they have some 
glimm(*riiig imperfect knowledge, to ac¬ 
cuse and upbraid them with folly; and 
though they would cover it with a speci¬ 
ous appearance, by calling^etil good, 
and good evil (Isa. v, 20.), yet they 
Ohniiot so prevent their faculties as to 
support their vain glorious boasting, 
Avith a suitable Iiclief, and think that 
the.se thing.s arc just os they represent 
them. Tiiough thrir wills are depraved 
and engaged in behalf of sin, yet their 
judgments cannot so contradict, and be 
the reverse of themsidvcs. They may 
be over-ruled, but will still serve to ren^ 
dur them self condemned, and to ju^ify 
the conduct of the righteous. 

'J'hey would fain conceal this theirjsp* 
probation, aud silence .their tlioughts, 
with loud laughter, and confident rail¬ 
lery ; but tlicir first sense, oj -things, 
though not lively enough to; be tho prin¬ 
ciple of their own actions, will yet 
them to pay som^ regard 1© those that 
have acted up to their duty. 

And the nature of vice and-virtue i$ 
not to be changed by their sinful desires, 
or become subservient to tliicir inclina¬ 
tions ; but the marks that aie stawfwj 
upon them will last for ever, and thelflfc 
ference betweenj/them is too. wide tp'^ 
closed. There a fixed standard of true 
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^oitb M»d goodness, and .H is not kft to 
be detinnincd by tUc uncertain opinions, 
/^.'tbe arl»trary wills oi aien, but .It is 
ev^y uliore the same; and virtue is 
tb^ght ^nusc\vorthy,-aii • vice passes for 
a^rmofinfatny and reproach; and n’c 
jt^ 'cen^ttained to, judge thus of it; and 
' ttMsntioh. of any act of piety, 

■Petewityi^W self-denial, our inimls are 
^^^easM with it, and glow with a generous 

■ <|^ulation: tor tve know, that it is war- 
‘^lanted' by right reason, and by the au- 

• thority of an ali-wise God. When we 
behold a man beset with temptations, and 
getting the mastery over tlu-in, and sujik 

■ doing himself; when w'e observe him sa- 
‘Cridoing Ins interc'st to ins duty, and ha¬ 
zarding all that is dear to him in this 
"world; rather than let go his integrity; 

presently frame an idea .of greatness 
auperior to earthly kingdoms and all 
, thbir fading glories: and he that in the 
course of his life is steady in performing 
the service of Cod, and never sto(»ps to 
any sinful compliance, is happy in llie 
esteem ol all that know him. Every one 
yields his approbation, and envy dares 
not cavil at, or detract from him. Ev< ji 
those profligate wretches, that have aban¬ 
doned reliiion and thrown np their pre¬ 
tensions to it, cannot but entertain a 
opinion of him : and as often as tliey 
look into theinHlvos, and take a view of 
their own case, titey wish that their lai,t 
end may he like hin (Numb, xxiii. 10); 
and they even wish tliat their lift: were 
also like his. They arc lo-st to an uflect- 
ing sense of the joys and comforts of re- 
’ ligion; but still it extorts a veneration 
'from them; and they arc sometimes 
forced to reflect as creatures endued with 
'^teason. 

And the. esteem which naturally fol- 
•! ■'lows integrity, is derived, 

• '*Secondly, From the excellence and 
■' ^periority tiiat virtue has over vice; 

"V ^^d thisis infinitely great, and appears at 
Ibe first view to all that consider it: the 
former is the perfection,, the latter the 
- - ^tbrirfiption of nature: and look bow dif- 
s, 'frrent the glory, of the ungels of God is 
frdm the shame of those accursed spirits, 
■^that were cast down from the mansions 
bliss, into thMand of darkness^ almost 
«o diflertnt is the state of the righteous 


from ^$^1. 

first .parent .walking in .pf 

Edciir unspeakably happy m^is 
Iic>d innocence; and behold one'm ms 
wrettihed posterity^ sold into the slaye^ 
of sin, and under the. ilpprinipn .^f hia 
unruly afifcttgns; in one vve see the di^ 
grace and jgnpmioy of ,vifet. in ihe.sjhi^r 
the digni^^rviriye. \ 

Nay, v\;einay descend low,cr tl>au tip’s; 
and if wc compare condition of the 
best of men with tiiut of the p'prm that 
cravvlelh upon the ground, we shall find 
there is a yet greater distance betweep 
the just and tidy man and the viqiods 
and profane, than between.the most.jptT- 
fect of mankind and tins niean f orttem^ 
tible creature: for this has kept its 'a^ 
pointed place, and fulfils the will d ijs 
Creator; wherea.s the sinner is - 
from his high station, and is become des- 
jiicable to himself. He that hiis .ro«lo- 
tained his integrity, knows that he is 
dued with a noble greatness'of miiid, that 
he is ansvyering the design of his l^al^, 
and is running the race ^hich is ici fe- 
fore him. (lleb. xii. 1.^ , 

I lo examines his past actions witli in¬ 
expressible satisfaction, and delights lb 
observe the licauliful order of his natm'6; 
his conscience possessed of its due autho¬ 
rity, his reason seated in its throne, and 
his will and affections paying a cheerful 
obedience. , . 

And all that live under the influence 
of his example, second the testimpjw 
tliat his own licarl gives him, and ratify 
his just approbaiiun. His advice is as a 
law to tliem, and they study to.ple&c 
him, by an equal regard to their du|y: 
as Job speaks of himself; unto me 
gave car, and waited, and kepi silciic^et 
my counsel; after ray words licy 
not again, arid my speech dropped ifgaa 
them. (Job, xxix. Si, 22.) ' ' 

But ^e man tliat fois^fa the dlgni^ 
his natujso,,and descends to the toi^ 
sion of a sin, is conscious that, ^,,^1 
,«^e an injury,,to W| 
action that is' a uis^aefe’ to bim»Jf“ 
which.be shall^.ciil himself‘4* 
ever., Hp is kb^^shed at the reniel^l 
of it, and coufoundqd 'at the ling 
thbugfal; heanu^ua 
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powbte) ef bw sbt 6ut bimielf from 
wiiqt a apedatbr it, and would not 
that his left hand should kium ukat his 
rigit hand doth. (Matt, vi, 3.) 

And much more ik be idraid of the 
just and holy man; for his integrity is a 
reproof to him; it cuts him to the htefk 
with a sehke of his sbatne, puts him in 
mind of the glory tbm he nat forfeited, 
and brings his reason and eonmience to 
witness against him. Hit ekablishcil 
Tirtue rebukes him, like those faithful 
mopiton, and by shewing him how he 
ou^t to live, condemns hrmfornot Uving 
as he ought. 

When innocence iqipcars, vice is 
ashamed and would conceal itself, as the 
multitude of sinners will desire to do at 
‘tile last day, when tiiey shall not be able 
to lift up their heads to behold the son of 
tighitovanee* (Mai. iv. 2.) coming forth 
in bis full strength, and his saints sitting 
on thrones to Judge the world. (Luke, 
xxii. 30.) 

There nerds no loud declamation 
a^DSt vice, when virtue displays itself 
With boldocm; its presence checks the 
eonfiden^e of tin; and the sinner looks 
‘down with confusion of face: his guilt 
jfepnntes ibwlf, and ^ries bnt, in the 
W^s of Abab, Hast ikon found tne^ 0 
'mnt enmg t (I Kings, xxi. SO.) He is 
aeiaed with a‘prevailing awe, and his 
.mouth is stopped while Uie godly are in 
hii tight. Hence it is, that the patrons 
iDf irreligkm suspend the commission of 
their beloved iniquity in the piesence of 
wgood man. 

^ i.Th^foth^r for a while the langua^ 
of blasphemy and proftmeaets, ai^ by an 
Involuntary venention, are Witiiheldlrom 
evil, ilfere (hey wthe company of thdSu 
that are eclually rega^less of God, they 
tionld glory in their wickedness, andjvaunt 
• tfcamselvcs a|ainst the Most High. But 
Acy dkre not he thus’vtie befme the 
Han of integrity, whose ffowns 'are' tcrri> 
Mn 40 them, mid who chastises theta for 
'JQtair hoiely/by hot partaking 

iVr such a witneas, they 

take iMgj^ prnfisstioei of' religion, and 
'miadllr; borrow ifhe reputation that cer- 
>tip]r attends it, And this respect whjtah 
rij^ebusai^ comlagllds, arises, 
r hem to 


the divine attributes. It fs a token'of 
Go^s especial presence, that sheds n 
f^unry upon him, that daily aspires to'a 
nearer icsembhnce td his holiness. 
Every good ac'tion is a copy of ono br 
other of those perfections which God has 
manifested to us; and he tliat ’ is. diStih> 
guished by an unmoveable. resoluHha 'lo 
do his duty; and fay repeated conquests 
of the most inviting temptations,' has 
something truly great and gpdlike in'ltlm, 
that engages our obscn’ation and be¬ 
speaks our esteem; and those .(aitbfol 
wrvants of God, that are adorned with 
*me beams of his goodness, - are also 
clothed with ^ majesty ; and it is their 
defence and protection ; fu/ even their 
enemies sec certainlj/ that the Lo^ji is 
•with them, (Gen. xxvi, 28.), and doire 
to be jothed in the same inUux'sts, that 
they may partake of God’s blessing. It 
was this that obtained mercy for .loseph, 
when he'was falsely accused, and cast 
into prison ; and this, togtthcr with the 
working of God’s providence, gave him 
favour in the sight of the keeper of the 
prison. (Gen. xxxix. 21.) This pre¬ 
served his chosen {icoplc, and stffiered no 
man to do them •dtrong, as they^tkifnt 
from one nation to another, from ' dtse 
kingdom to another people. (Psal. cv. 13, 
14, 15.), for Gfxl did by this, as it were, 
speak unto them, Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no haim. 
And they that have designed to injure -the 
righteous man, and been armed with 
power to execute their purpose, have 
been prevented by a surprising dfuhd, 
which has bid them kave'notKirig io.do 
•with that Just man. (Matt. Xxvii. J9.) 
I'hc thought b( the intended villainy' has 
shocked them; and his invincible'virtue 
Itas takcu away (he streoglth ' pf tbdip re¬ 
solutions. And they'were, astonisijihd as 
Jaebb was, when he awaked , out Jds 
rilrep, aiid'saidf Surely the Lbtd M in 
thU^ce fi^d I kfaew it not ; hoip dredd- 
ful (s ejUs place I This is none other.hut 
the home' of 'Qodj U the gate pf 
‘heiee'en. (Gen.'xxviiL 170 'Whea jhte- 
grity has stood unsbriten against .ut¬ 
most ejffiiits of the itngo^y, their .'hafre4 
is vanquished; and they do justice, tq 
bifn that has maintained it,'wi(}i, dci^ 
ti&niti this is a righteous ma^ (tittke» 
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'xxiii. 47.) A powerful shmur-liast been 
'^uiiridd of his bold nprqvcr, ajod a ticen- 
-tiMis Jw^e has trenibled ^before his prj- 
Ktnen For reKgion disaims and strikes 
’«n tsire Upon its emitrics; and it dazzles 
•ahd edn^nds them as tie light J'rom 
kiwe<n did St. Paul, as he vnaajonrney- 
to Damascus (Acts, ix, 3.) to pcisc- 
church of God. 

It is a Jivoly proof of God’s power 
• Over the minds of men, that, even they 
that hate him, cannot withhold the re> 
spect and esteem that are due to. the re¬ 
semblance of him ; and -os soon as thcj 
see bis image and superscription, th 
cannot but render unto God the things 
that are God's. (Matt. xxii. SO, SI.) 

And the most obstinate prejudice is 
’pierced through by the beautiful simpli¬ 
city of truth and innocence, which is, 

Fourthlj', to be considered. I low much 
soever nmnkind may disagree in other 
matters; how unwilling soever they may 
be to agree in this; yet they, w'itli one 
consent, acknowledge, the excellence of 
truth, and the real worth of innocence. 
Sincerity gains access, by its natural effi¬ 
cacy ; it needs no arts to recommend it; 
bltt is therefore most ticceptablc, because 
it is without art or design. 

There is no character more desirable, 
more goitcrnlly belovtnl, than that of a 
..plain honest man; it enters into the 
nicarts of all with an irresistible force, 
like the gospel of Christ, which obtained 
a ready assent to itself, by its glaring evi¬ 
dence: it was not set off with a pompous 
shew of eloquence, or the enticing words 
^ man's wisdom. (1 Cor. ii. 4.); but 
trusted to its own power, and a ipenred, 
■as it really was, in a simple unaffected 
narration. 

> An impartial regard to truth, and a 
fefbd&st resolution of doing our duty,- are 
Infinitely more valuable in themselves, 
than all the acquired omamoms, and the 
mosn fashionable rules of eonversatioh; 
■ttitNi good man has something truly en- 
gii^lng in' his -deportment, pleases 

itforei^edtually than the ;ible cirlli- 
lictr‘4tjd>«eemiiig courtesy fine gon- 

vleiAail, and the ensnaring nbmees and 
falrpromises of the coxxvw^t ■ •u. 

Tne woWd may sometimes4if’»ur Umt 
'liitoiv cnaniy, became he '7* were 

truth (Gal. iv. 16), au-'f 


flattcrei^« thatrdislhigufsiu»(imr4y/ 
gnilt, and covers thdr via»<aritlv amofter 
name. c 

But they hate thb'former only itiullit 
they are enemies io themselvca, amd em- 
. ploy the latter, just^vbitefao ^ves the^ 
.a litthsease,m^JiiUs4hem)iito a doQOtt- 
ful ieeuritjir.. HButihedc is nothing more 
ndiona ’tbafi .flattery: and -ivhilst it Ja- 
bouns to conceal its'bascnes^ it shews the 
excellence oBtruth, and «oiffcsses$ that it 
is amiable in the eyes even nf m preju¬ 
diced spectator; for it pdtsoirthc appear¬ 
ance of it, and studies to be unlike i^lf; 
for the mind, though viciods and' de¬ 
praved, cannot relish fulsome and tthdis- 
guised flattery, but rejects it with abhor¬ 
rence. And the sinner-looks down with 
contempt tipon the - despicable wreitth 
that prostitutes hht reason to the service 
of a lie, and renders himself the mostTile 
and abject of creatuivs, to form a tran¬ 
sitory interest, or purchase a*forccfl and 
pretended approbation. , •' ■. 

Such is the value of truth,-thili they 
that deviate from it lonst-seein-to adbiare 
to it; and the most skilful flatterer tiifos 
to persuade the person he <rommends, 
that he has certainly thOsC'Virtues, which 
he talsHy ascribes to him *, iris csott- 
niendation is us mm^t, unless it 'pasSCs 
fer truth, and his. designs arc dinp- 
pointed, unless he is belicvod. * Ifow far 
preferable then is truth, which stands on 
a sure fbitndadun, and does not court, an 
uncertain opinion, a precarious esteem; 
v'i^h always -pleases, when 'the mind 
Thitasit is, and which prepares. :alid 
by speaijic way toacCeptance, even through 
shall, -CTt prejudice. 

First, Lteads me,- lastly, to-defive lhe 
nerfonnance on the text, from the iiMpar- 
ti Secondly, 'ithat wicked men* f^e 
of ti ,»itir sober intervafsj’ *imd 

whrntt yQu.ey are brought tothmsahts, 
Th4 r sins havihg the assendkiit* tfver 
then'; ate generally mgarded in - the»flHt 
pl.'ine ;> and every tinng that ofieri-tfseifu 
considered as agre^abfa to;''int^nconiita:- 
' vrith'them. ^Thcit* represeritacl^is 
'f^eived'-by the-injtndd Tactihim^ of^tihe 
fohiiid; and'it iai compelfad'fo atiHIX^.*to 
\W unpRturat iatdrpr^tUdnv 
go^y they) that Mghi 

tird^kinasfifttik’tlkwQ . {AHAHtluist 
Apeciejarc tied and bound in this miserable 
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slavery, the .sight of a just and holy man you hai^c already drawn such infeseaeai, 
provokes aufl inflsuocs tlicm; tlicy are as arise from them, and have p^eitfed 
galled with his rejfjcoofh, and break out me in the application, 
into opprobrious language. Let me only mention, the great ertann- 

Whilst they are warm in the pursuit pic of righteousness, whom we fb^dsy 
of their supposed pleasures, th<‘y cannot commemorate, and the remarkaWuisefiect 
bear the least interruption, they arc too which his life and doetruve hail 'up<m 
impatient to hearken to reason. ^ Herod j and you will r^ve 

But there ait*, some seaspns in which your integrity,, and glory in- a famve pr^ 
they may be spoken withal; when their fession of religion ; you will be animated 
afl'ections arc tool, and ihev are wearied and encouraged by die hopes ofhringing 
with the service of sin, they begin to piety into fashion, and putting a stop to 
consider the example that was set In fore the spreading contagion, and tbo vaunt- 
them, the pathetical exhortations of the ing confidence of sin. 

4 )rcachcr of righteousness, the holy ve^ ^ Consider with how swift a progress re- 
Jicracncc with which lie applied Iiiinself ligion would prevail in the world, were 
to them, and the affectionate concern not men ashamed of that which is their 
wherewith he intreated them. And they greatest glory, were tlicy as bold and rc- 
. think with themselves: Surely he was in solute in owning die practice-of rcli- 
carnest; we indeed mocked at his inn- gion, as others are in propagating the 
suasions, and made a jest of oiir cala- corrupt notions and vicious mannere of 
mity ; but now wc acknowh'dge that lie the age. 

spoke the truth, because he was tho- Consider the powerful innuence of ho- 
roughly convinced of it, and expressed a liiicss, in that Herod feared John, for this 
compassion tovvajd-s us, out of a sincere very reason, because he was a just man 
regard to us, and a just ivense of our dan- and an holy; when at the same lime he 
ger; vve rejected him as our enemy, but was able to banisli him from his pre- 
■we unreasonably aceoiiiilt'd him so, since sence, and procure the quiet enjoyment 
be deals with us no otherwise than with of his sin. What a mighty edicacy:;^^|g«i 
himself, and advises ns to act as he be- would holiness have, did those of^ 
jieves wo ouglit to <lo, according to his highest ranks and fortuneji let their light 
Lost judgment of things, and the rule of shine before men (^rat, iii. Iff.); it would 
his own practice; why then should we be beautifully terrible to -the condhina- 
\iolatc our purest- sentiments, by injur- tioii of sinm*rs, and chase away iminoW 
ing the man who bears a good-will to us, lity and profancncss. Did they kn^ 
and discharges the most dilliciilt oHices the dignity of virtue, they would not so 
©f friendship, by rescuiin us- out oj^our easily recede from if. They are carried 
own hands, and telling us vve an *' ' away by the false maxims of honour 
■to our immortal souls ? .anguage to the clamours of a sinful 

These thoughts naturally by in gt'^cration; to gain their esteem, and 
fhem, when they arc ‘lispusjdjbddlrom* u vain applause. 



and*® ceptable witJi God; and did they __ 

ligations, much rather th. that upon, and stcdfastly preserve their virtju*, 

have conspired to degrade n^isclves: the world would be at ten^h brou^l 
and unless they are totally blinded, liicy over to them, and entertain the same- 
will at one time or other endeavour to sentiments of things. 

,«take amends for their profane jests and They only betray themselves, bp ^ 
jQullcry, by treating the better part of partipg from the old paths (Jer, vi. Iff.) 
mankind with reverence, and do$pUij;|g of virtue, and discover a low contmnpti- 
'tlto»e that run into the same excess^,/ ble spirit, by a mean complianco and a 
riot with them, ^ 1 ^ ^rvile imita^n. 

Having gone through the several thp’.^ ’here to thgir profession, 

ticulars proposed,! am persuadH^’to idinfy firM§|^v»S^wt»Wcpxacticf,thf^ 
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be admired for their noble rcsolu* 
ti^^.and their example would be esteem* 
ed as a law. . < . 

^;.4nd.haw much more bkoming is it 
1^ !^ their duty, and obtain that respect 
^wBich U deriv^ from the natural sense 
.^gpod. and evil, from the excellence of 
tdi^Ue; from th^ likeness it bears to the 
di^hie attribmx's; from the beautilul sim- 
pUmty of truth mid innocence, and from 
the impartial judgment of wicked men, 
when they arc brought to themselves; 
than to be governed by humour and ens- 
fora, by die pervewe wills, and wild co- 
pricc of unreasonable men ? 

For these arc more uncertain than 
their own vain breath, and their applause 
will perish sooner than a blast. 

But virtue will recommend us to God’s 
imcn'ing approbation : and what lie de¬ 
termines is fixed and certain, fur it is 
done in truth and equity. 

And all that have any regard to rea¬ 
son, will second his judgment, and the 
appnibation of our conscience, and even 
they that behold the goodness afar off 
will admire it. And \riicn the end of all 
th^gs is come, our character will remain 
.teSS^inted; and God will do honour to us 
i^bre an innumerable multitude; and 
there shall be no speech nor language but 
whut shall speak our jtraiso. 

Now to God the Father, Cod the 

t bn, and God the Holy Ghost, be all 
onour and glory, noiv and for ever- 
iiiure. 

A 

V SERMON CXXXII. 


The Duty and Advantages of Sin¬ 
cerity. 

Psalm xv. 2, 

And speaketh tbe truth front his heart. 

Thb laws of God are imprinted upon 
the nature of man, and written in the 
tables of our hearts. But, alas 1 wc soor 
the impression, and the glorious 
chfuactOrs are quickly lost, because they 
aM written but in dust. So great is their 
value, that they ought to be engraven 
upon marble with a pen of a diamond. 
But why do I sp^ of mhible ? for Uiat 
• jdso j^oriifajBS, attu ne tabici of stone were 
broke®. , j 


ffS, 

But dm laws of^ God shall never ^tl; 
his fingers have committed them tb a^ro* 
cord that shall neve^Vcblotted out; and 
he will preserve them in everlasting bfaa- 
racters in the book of life. There every 
line is a ray of glory, and every branch of 
our duty is a beam of that sun which shall 
never withdraw his' light. 

Till wc can read- it in that divine ori¬ 
ginal, we cannot desire to behold a fairer 
copy of it, than apfwars in the Psalm 
uliichls now before Us. Surety if ever 
the heart of the Psalmist indited a good 
matter, if ever his tongue was the pea of 
a ready writer, it was in this excellcdt 
l>ortiun of Scripture. In this he surpasictl 
the rest of the children of men; full of 
grace terre Ais lips, and they dropped the 
dew of heaven, 

Wiiat wisdom may wc learn from that 
important question: Lord, who shall dwelt 
in thy tabernacle t or who shall rest upon 
thy holy hill! And what satisfaction 
may we receive from that faithful answer 
which the spirit of Godr returned to hiih,.. 
or which, through his direction, he rc- 
tiiriie<i to hiinsclf: Even he tfiat lead^l'k 
an uncorriipt life, and doth the thing 
which is right, anil speaketh the truth 
from his heart I 

Every word that goes before the text, 
and every word that tir>llovvs it, deserves 
our jjarticular considenition; but let me 
at this time dwell upon the amiable virtue 
of truth and sincerity ; or rather let thi» 
be our rest for ever ; here let us dwell, 
and have a delight therein. 

O 

That you may ascen»l to the holy place 
by speaking die truth from your heart; I 
shall, 

First, Endeavour to direct you in th<r 
performance of this duty, and 

Secondly, To shew the advantages 
J)f it. 

foi That you may perform it aright, you 
frui'.uld, 

be cot. Consider the folly and b.ascuess of 
of bitt«?rity. 

of your. You should cleanse your miutta 

The hrrupt and vicious thoughts, 
cither of, You should possess them with 
sojund, jVionourable principles. And;; 
\„youy, "You should speak from: tW 
givjjf fail of your heaits, without any iij- 
trooohof pnsuaring or betrayidg yotir 
specious y. 
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rAMJl.Y LECTUHEVSi Sertn. tfXXJflf: 

expctt totaeetan advenary. AtoSI^ 
indeed'-there lire, as indattriota WiSBS 
them out, as they art* to tortverftit. '''*' *. 
Sach is thio of 

consider it ivith tai^>c^ only‘ttftni|j*: 
but how mucli gre^Uef Ts it, «ncc ftfelfeis 
an all-seeing vith whtiM We’^hd^li ib 

doi (Heb. h*. 13.) W»'rfe»^dh 'tlik ‘ 
ihovaund titnes brighter than fhftun^'^ 
holding all the traps of mht, fahrf cdnA*'- 
fkring the mottt secret parts; he knew all 
things ere ever they were created, 'so also 
alter they were perfected he hohd tfpor^ 

rt//. (Kcclns. xxiii. 290 ■"' * 

lie sees every spring and nitoveinient'of 
the heart, and observes ovfery pasidbwthstt 
stirs within it, when it is'ioarttl ^Vith the 
rancour of settled hatred,'preyed 'Upon by 
the nr\or-d}dng ivonn ()f imetertte iha- 
lic«’, swelled and disturbed with etivy, or 
inclined to blast otir neighbour’s reptttf^ 
tion, by calumny and detraction; ‘ 

No cloud or darkness can serwn oUr 
thoughts from his view; they woubt all 
distinctly appear before him, though they 
were more than the sea, and our counsels 
ti ere profoundcr than the great detsp. 

Though our heart were doubled and 
folded up with the most artful ihiud^l^it 
as a vesture he would unfold it: 

lie despises the admired contrivances 
of the consummate villain, and laughs 
him to scorn: he frustrateth the dtsigifs 
if the liars, and inaketh them mad ; lie 
turnvth u ise men backward, and maketh 
their kinru'lcdgefooliih. (Isai. xliv. 24^) 
And insincerjry msst bn aUcr.cd tobc lio 
less ba«; than foolish, the jicrfidiDos 
tl >oins<‘ IV es l>cing judges. 

Every sin caste a blemish and dishonour 
'upon our nature, and covers us with shame 
and confusion. IJitt this is more especi¬ 
ally shaiiu ful, and, as it proceeds f«^ a 
mi'an abject spirit, so-it'i^ntW fcar 'and 
suspicion upon the face, and'sets'a’iUark 
on the sordid wretch that n gui^y of jt, 
Hc'calls for the darkness to ^reaa itself 
over -him, studies to pasii i{ntobselrvrd,|l^ 


Aaid, 1st, You should consider the 
folly and basonestf|f insiitcerity. 

'Great is the 'flpy of those men that 
leave the paths of uprightness, to •walk In 
the ways of darkness. Tiieir exquisite 
subtilty servos as often to puzzle and per¬ 
plex themselves, as to entangle others. 
They arc lost in the intricate maze t>f 
deceit, and cannot find a way to escape 
out of the circle which they have artfully 
drawn. They make no pi'ogrcss by en¬ 
gaging in indirect courses, but arc carried 
to and fro by iheir crooked and perverse 
dealings, like the -winding stream, that 
turns back upon itself, and the swifter it 
runs, so much the sooner it comes again 
to its fountain. 

The path of the Just is as the shining 
light, to iiuite and lead them ottto hap¬ 
piness ; and they that have learnt tl»e 
wisdom of integrity, am directed by tlie 
same heavenly guide, as xernt bej'orc the 
children of Israel in a pillar offrr, and 
conducted them safely through the mighty 
waters, and tlic •barren wiltlerness. Hut 
they that follow their own treacherous 
policy, atul plunge thcmschcs into tlte 
depths of iniquity, arc led astray by an 
uiicertain guide, tiiat resembles the wan¬ 
dering vapour of the night, whieh trains 
on the mistaken traveller, till he falls 
from a precipice, or sinks into the mire. 
They cannot fix upon a sure Ibundation, 
but arc coustraiiud to shift and change 
their \ha.co, Jinding no rest Jor the sole, 
of their f oot. » 

Their insincerity still wimts a veil to 
cover it; for if it once appear^, its sordid 
designs are defeated. Hut how hard is it 
to cover it eflcclually! Thounh the dis¬ 
guise becutioHsly wrought, it will soon 
he worn out, and roquire another pre¬ 
tence to conceal its failure : and even 
the endeavour to conceal it frequent^ r 
betrays it, and the smoke shews . • 
fiamu is stilled. * 

'I'here can be no peace in tlii^yj. 
'unnatural state; fresh ilisquiets 
rising in the mind; and while 
is treacherous, the temples of > 
can take no rest. For they 
scious to tbcinsclves that .*hey t 
ihg miochlcf, must also be app^] ^ ivc 
of the fecal discovery. Amidst ty^.,,ahy 
cross ways of dishonesty, they' ‘not 
Which to choose, for in ever* 


sign, he distrusts everystbp 
and dreadsevery man that mwte'hiih,' ^ 
if he would jnoclaim his diz^pacb. , ^ 
Even the inrdiehded advwales ho¬ 
nour, dcdarc Iha haserfess t>f ‘Ivine ’^ 
<’»l*iehood. For to give « mairtne'lie';^ Is 
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TWO MAS 


ia tSeir f»teem an unpjM^anbkk affront; 

can be vasbed out by no¬ 
thing but-blood; an offence that cannot 
expiat^.by any tbihg, but -the sacri< 
Sic^BM'Uea^ bf ^ defender, 

■A^ if the groundicin-imputation of 
lying ujm fi?ul ,a bl«}^ grt^ is the 
.,nrei^'ofvguilt and intainy that falls upon 
ihem.j.n(bo < d^sene iKe cHargel- and if 
'dbqr cfiindt bear to bie Reused of it with- 
'out mson, should they not be afraid to 
give .|e^n for the accusation ? 

1^ if ybu' considec the persons with whom 
"you deal treacherously^ you must neces- 
■'aarUybe seanblc of the vileness of your 
proceeding, and look upon the odious 
practice with loathing and abhorrence. 

|f they, arc honest and sincere, as pro¬ 
bably they are t for they are the persons 
.jtbat are most easily wrought upon, the 
least suspicious of your baseness, and 
therefore the .most exposed to it; think 
with yourselves, how unnatural it is, to 
make a prey of such ingenuous tempers, 
and privately injure them, while they 
innocently breathe forth their thoughts, 
and.pofir oui their hearts before you. 
Their sincerity bespeaks your tendero.st 
and you offer violence to your¬ 
selves, and put off your humanity, when 
you betray them. I'hey, alas! entertain a 
kind opinion of you, and persuade them¬ 
selves, they may' safely put their coufi- 
i^cc in you. And you (if you arc false 
to them) stab them to the heart, while 
they are leaning upon your breasts, and 
knitting their soul with yours. If you 
can priced to such villainy us this, you 
may also murder the guest that begs pro- 
tecdoo £or a night under your roof, or 
you may imbrue.your hands in the blood 
of,the nkrinless infant in the midst of its 
ptmkeful sleep. 

^Buthupposing that thfhpersons you arc 
dealing with, arc themselves insincere, 
bffd'you flatter yourselves, that you are 
'^bhly MtlAg the defensive part, and ffght- 
with, their own ^capons, yet even 
^Pn^xou/fi^’shlf-ctmdemned. You are 
treachery, and. are. you 
^'ttei^pfte.t^l^^erous? You justly abhor 
their pri^tice, and; yet imitate the prac- 
"titie'yiniFitbhor.. - ; 

..'The er^B^ueneeSot'fhl^hood nre most 
^fiehiii^usin the irnpor^mta&in ofHfe; 

AM'Alio a bwefultsflit^e upon 
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Okir comiopn conversation, ft entirely de¬ 
stroys the chccrfuliw^of it, and strikes 
an uncomfortable ^^p|> upon it: there 
can be no pleasure in conversitig toge¬ 
ther,,if we are always afraid of-heiog be¬ 
trayed.. . . t. 

And wc ai^ exposed to dangers arising 
from tempers seemingly different. For 
ope man appears free and open, and en¬ 
courages us to speak in, the same free and 
open manner. Ilis design in the mean 
time is base, to take off the restraints of 
caution that keeps us in safety, and to 
draw us off'from our. guard, as the subtle 
commander advances und offers battle, 
that he may encourage his adversary to 
leave his places of strength and fight to 
to his disadvantage. 

Another man lies on the reserve to 
watch for every slip and failing, and make 
a dishonest use of those indiscretions 
which he observes, und yet does not seem 
to observe, in others. Thus we fall into 
the hands of those that lie in wait for us, 
and arc coiupasKiHl about vyith enemies ^ 
where none were expected. 

Dreadful was tie'll state of war which 
impious men have falsely supposed to be 
the staU! of nature; yet it were better 
for us to live in that dreadful state, always 
apprehensive of open violence, than to be 
always litable to be surprized by secret 
tvciicliery. 

Wretched is the condition of that peo¬ 
ple, whose tongue is an arroic shot out, 
if speaketh ({eceit : otic speuketh peace¬ 
ably to his neighbour 'ieiih his mouth, 
but in heart he luueth his vcait. (Jer. 
ix. 8.) 

That you may never incur this heinous 
charge, Imt may copy after him, in whose 
lips there teas found no guile, you should, 
secondly, cleanse your minds from cor¬ 
rupt and vicious thoughts. For if the 
fountain be clean, the streams that flow 
from it will be pure from sin; but if this 
■be corrujit, it will send forth the waters 
of bitterness, and taint the whole coursa 
of your actions. 

The heart is the root .and foundation 
cither of good or evil; and if this be un¬ 
sound, and has a canker lurking within 
it,, you. cannot safely rely upon it; and 
how fair soever your professiops i^re,.^y 
.nrc no more than an dmpty pretcncc^t'or a 
Specious covering, tjiat inakei a Ab^iw 




for# tjmet and then, like btastodUimitt 

turns to decay 

As tbcrcfot«f|HP\vould deal sincerely 
vrith one anothei^ you should cftrcfuliy 
put away every unreasonable .prejudice' 
against your neighbour: for prejudice 
p^veits the judgment, and miiiguides the 
Vrill, and gives an evil tincture to tdl your 
thoughts, words, and actions. 

Envy is another pernicious quality, 
that disposes men to perfidious dealing, 
and inclines them to lay trains and snare:;! 
to injure the person that is the object 
of it. 

And malice is always engaged in the 
strictx'st alliance with falstdiood; and as 
they arc the distinguishing characters of 
the accursed spirit, so they have the 
most prevailing intliicncc over the ^ilc 
wretched man that delights in the subtle 
arts of doing mischief. 

And though they may seem less dan¬ 
gerous, yet you cannot too strictly guard 
against an arrogant opinion of your own 
wisdom, and a vain contempt of the sim¬ 
plicity of others. For these have pre- 
vaileil with many to double, and prevari- 
€. 110 , who yet were above tlie sordid temp¬ 
tations of avarice, and had no other mo¬ 
tive to it, but only a fund opinion of 
their shrewd, dextrous conduct. 


.saidnptt^Jkexored for 
because he-xtu d tfdef, 
and bore vikat leps.puf 
xit. 4, 6.) /. 

~' And it w;^' tihis 'tr^- 

upon him, when he hetraved 

and his Saviour by a kiW AiA 

himself to pcrdi^M^-iocAliiu^^ 

silver. (hfat. xxvi, 15.) ' _ •» ' '‘‘‘f 

'Ihis, I hope,'» sufficielht io engage 
you to cleanse your minds from corrupt 
. and vicious thoughts, and, in the third 
place, to possess them with just and h 
nourablo principles. 

And one of the best principle^ can 
be fixed and planted in you, ts\ sincere 
value for truth, and a due regard to ybur 
word. 

Truth naturally recommends itself to 
the mind, and appears with an amial^ 
beauty, tliough it has no other char4^ 
but its own simplicity. This virtue is 
most especially sweet to the soul, and 
demands your love and veneration with a 
mighty force and authority. And its au¬ 
thority should be held as sacred for ever; 
no corrupt breath should taint it, no 
faithless tongue should violate it. By its 
bands the members of society are K^d 
together; and every other tie must''$5l, 
and all relations be dissolved, if this be 


It is this that has moved them to prac¬ 
tise upon the easy credulity of well-mean¬ 
ing men; to open their hearts by the 
false key of'crafty insinuations, and to 
make the basest use of the confidence 
which is unwarily put in them. It is 
" tiiis that has filled them with an ill-na¬ 
tured plqasurc, when they have taken 
the ignorant in the snares which they 
have curiously wrought, and maiic them 
insensible of the nets that arc cast about 
. them. 

But amidst the many evil thoughts 
that corrupt the mind, you ought most 
.especi^iy to beware of those that tend to 
covptousness. For if this vice has gotten 
-Che dominion over you, it will tempt you 
3U)t only to betray your brother, but to 
sell your soul. 

lt,w#s this that influenced the accursed 
J wfos,-when be reproved Mary ior aimnt- 
ing the feet of Jesus •with %\ery costly 
pintmcTit^ and preteuded ihat it might be 
better employed, if it were sold, apd the 
price of it ^iven to bht poor. This he 


destroyed. 

Without this tlrere is no safety in coni- 
mercc, no pleasure in conversation, no 
depeudance upon friendship, no valu¬ 
able alliance even in blood. 

And if you have a just value for yofir- 
selves, you cannot but regard your word. 
And it is then highly worthy of the.^c- 
gard of otlicrs, when tru^ is 
upon it. 

The tongue is, then a glorious mem¬ 
ber ; and the faculty of speech is applied 
to the nojblestmse, when it faithfully ebn- 
veys sj^h a^osurq. 

ThpiWds of truth arc like the puirest 
metal bearing the royal ‘‘bage. And 
they arc not questioned apd'receive|yi|A 
suspicion and distrust,. But pa|s wH^p- 
doubted authorit}', and gain entire cr^it 
as soon as it is known whflU.Jiiiage and 
superscription they 

A generous scorn and abhottrenefe of 
falsehood is anther principle 'alifiost m 
povveiiul as a, just value for ttuth. F^it 
has o^a happify restrained mtfttfro®’#* 
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Eticcs of. deceit, though they have 
■ t^rcy tb other tcmjjtatbns ; ’arid 
^ap^^lces^have takeri possession 
have withheld them- 
jlb pt^ridious dealing, because 
^ and^^UsdairiCd it. Andwhtfre 
chce to have lost Its power, 
genep^^ty 'i^d honour have in some mea- 
its place, and forbid them 
To ^ a jiishoncst action. 

! „ And there is certainly a respect doe to 
those in whom there are these remains of 
^irtue; and though they ought to be 
rhlanie^ ,tor being enemies to themselves, 
incoi^^tting other sinful actions, yet we 
should give them their deserved praise 
(arid much they certainly deserve) for 
abstaining from the sins of mfaithjul- 
neis. 

If you possess yourselves with benevo- 
^tio* and humility, these principles also 
wiU engage you to be strictly just. They 
will incline you to serve, your brethren 
, with cheerfulness, nnd promote their in¬ 
terest with tidelity. 

While" you preserve a tender concern 
for them, and are stodf.i&tly resolved to 
perform every good office that lies in your 
jpov^’er, no villainous thought can enter 
your breast, no aits of deceit can 
^gain access to you. For these proceed 
from malice and ill-nature, and cannot 
be entertained with pleasure by any one 
that does not delight in doing mischief. 

But while you endeavour to make 
every man your friend, and to shew y'our- 
^ves friends to every man, you cannot 
secretly violate their interest, or conceive 
« thought of being false and injurious to 
|hem> without indignation. Since the 
movti speaketh out of the abundance of 
the hearty you should enrich if with vir- 
taious principles, and furnisli it with the 
treasures of goodness; and then you will, 
Fourthly, speak froift tl^7ffiound of 
your riearts, without any iidj^ttn of en- 
l^naringor betraying your nei^Ipour; This 
I can raise you to the character that 
iwn by the Psalmist; if ydur words 
>cced iium die deptli of your hcait, 
are directed to a good end. 

For diis comprchcids every thing that 
valuable in speech; and without this, 
yofit wofda arc either t^ing, or heinously 
javilfor unless the peart guides you, 
^ey slight and lupcrficial, and n« 



more than tbt vain froth arid overflowing 
of the 1ip#5 they arc of no use br‘ ^grii* 
fleutiun: and happ||||||rit, 'if tfal'y’wero 
regarded as little bjn^PPthat hears as by 
those that sprak them- 

But this is the least abuse of words^ 
and not to be compared with the guilt of 
those that flow from a base and tre^ 
cht'ixius design. 

Jn discharging the duty of sincerity, it 
is not necessaiy to speak the wholrittoth 
in every place, and lay open the entire 
state of your mind to every one that de¬ 
sires to look into it. We ought to keep a 
guard upon it, and communicate no mom 
ot it than is consistent w ith prudence and 
safety. 

It is sufficient to open the first room in 
our hearts, to those w ith whom we are but 
imperfectly acquainted, and to let them 
in farther by degtves, as QUr intimacy 
and friendship are gradually improved. 

When an insinuating spy is observing 
our conduct with an evil curiosity, we 
should take care to disappoint his traiter* 
ous intentions, and not rashly disclose 
our thoughts, as Hezekiah shewed the 
house of his precious things *the sikety 
the gold, and the spicesy and the precious 
ointment, and all the house (f his armour, 
and alt that was Jound in his treasures, 
to the servants oj the king of Babylon. 
(Isai. xKxix. S.) The safest and the 
justest way of acting, in such a case is 
to impart nothing but truth, and to con¬ 
ceal nothing with an insincere and vil¬ 
lainous reserve. 

But there are many cases in whicb we 
arc requirnd to speak the whole truth, 
and we should not keep back any part of 
it, or cover it with any disguise, or blend 
it with any corruption. 

As it is pure in itself, and without any 
allay, wc should dr liver it with singleness 
of heart, and imitate the multitude of 
them that first believed in Christ, who 
were of one heart and one soul. (Acts, 
iv. 32.) 

When a positive-promise is made, the 
nature of it should br* fully considered : 
it gives the person to whtun it is made, an 
absolute right to the thing that is pro¬ 
mised : and to deny it him utterly, is a 
' palpable injury; to withhold it longer 
■ than the time appointed, or put^js off 
from day to day, is an vnnaturai’-t^lty, 
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and a barlwroJi<* abute of ilje expectation 
which we have rakeil and cncoura^d. 

Perhaps his dependaiice rests 

upon it, and cvei^jjjBIppointinenttoAuivs 
and afflicts him. 

'I’he heart is a joint-witness with God, 
and if it retracts or disowns the engage¬ 
ment, it contradicts the testimony ol him 
who will prove and confirm it by infinite 
vengeance. 

When we endeavour to recommend 
ourselves to each other by professions of 
kindness, we should reall) bear the kind¬ 
ness we profess: for unless this accom¬ 
panies them, they arc but as cloud4 with¬ 
out uatery and tree« uit/tuutfruit. This 
is their best estate ! 

But if they are made not only without 
kindness, but with a wicked intention to 
ensnare the man that believes them, and 
accomplish his ruin, wbicJi cannot be so 
effectually brought to pass by open en¬ 
mity, they arc then li/iC to ixldted sepul¬ 
chres^ which indeed appear beautiful out¬ 
ward, but are within full of dead wen’s 
bones and o( all xiacleanness. (Matt xxiii. 
27 .). And they also in another respwt re¬ 
semble the"tombs which wen; inhabited of 
old bp them that were possessed of devils. 

Wc cannot take too much care that 
our professions be sincere; for as they 
naturally rise to a higher degree,'they 
will accordingly be attended by greater 
aggravations, if they proceed from a de¬ 
ceitful heart. 

I'hen only may we trust ourselves, and 
be believed by othci-s, when they arc 
what they seem to be, and deserve the 
credit which w'c desire to obtain. 

That you may speak the truth from 
your heart, I shall secondly shevy the 
advantages of this duty, and it is no 
small advantage of it, that it gains us 
esteem, and gives force and authority 
to all our dealings. 

Considering the mutual benefits that 
wc enjoy, as members of society, we 
cannot but delight to pursue the means 
that convey those U’nefits to tts. No¬ 
thing docs more cflcrlually convey them, 
tlian the trust and confidence which is 
put in tis. Nothing confirms that trust 
and confidence mtirc than a good repu¬ 
tation. And nothing more certainly 
gives us a good reputation than the ex- 
peritmee of our honesty and integri^. 


Even f^iose llM^ have too li(j|||^ 
to truth ami ^ncerity iti'their , 
tice, ate yet conscrained to 
others, and are bMt 
selves, when they deal Vith'^lh|dti||i 
man, and commit their mo 6 tifk(mrl^ 
concerns to a breast that will not bA|iy 
them. . 

If we pau from the necosaafyildliiii^ 
life to the innocent pleasures of ordl* 
nary conversation, even those pleasures 
derive ail their sweetness from' sincerity r 
when we are wearied with the basipcss 
of the day, and are willing to refresit 
ourselves with Uie converahitoo of our 
friends and acquaintance; bow agree¬ 
able and delightful ft the refreshment, 
when there is no suspicion of falsehood, 
no danger of opening our minds too far, 
no fear of being taken in the snares of 
perfidious men 1 

Oitr happiness may then be coinparea 
to that of our first parents, when they 
walked forth in the garden of Eden, tho 
air being pure and untainted, and the 
flowers breathing forth innocent odoum. 

Great also is the advantage of sincerity, 
in giving or receiving counsel or advice: 
and this is absolutely necessary to direct 
each other through the dangerous wildef^ 
ness of this world : it fills us with com-^' 
fort an<l_;«y vnspeahtbk, to meet wi^ a 
faithful friend, that leads us in the right 
way, or fairly tells us that wc have de¬ 
parted from it. 

When the mind is distractod with un¬ 
certain and perplexing thouglits, hovf 
seasonable ami welcome arc those admo¬ 
nitions which proceed from an honest 
heart, and a full purpose of promothlg 
our welfare! They are as agreeable and 
refreshing as the streams that favsed 
from the stony rock. And white we en¬ 
joy them, our case is like that of ike wo-' 
man when she conversed 

with ttJHKsed Jesus, who was able to 
give h^^l^ell of water epnnf^ag up 
into everlasting Mfe. (John, iv. 14.) 

But how dreadful are the con||i> 
qucnccs of false and insineerc advi^! 
It leads us. into-straits and difficulties, 
that we may perish in them; ns the 
thief and murderer directs the ’ipm-' 
rant traveller into the narrow passues,. 
that he may sui^rin and mittder hiw 
there. • "" 
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' wc arc eonpclk-d tv dvell 

of unf»ithfuliK!e<» we arc cm 
4&.>||to«e who are compassed 
ahput i^ydeliMP^tilencc; when the very 
spreads the iiit'ectiun, 
/^l^ feputainiK that should, quench 
it^ ^iyt, iiiflemcit. 

But hoping bettor things of you, 1 
i^wther. eiHleavouc to recommend 
^pccricy,'ms, it eng^es tho good-will of 
iAADkIiK>» and ioclioes them to favour 
and protect the man that, ioUh fmt hit 
integrity. The influences of it arc very 
< extensive, and reach even to them that 
do npt |>ractisc the \iituc; it restrains 
their hands from violence, aud forbids 
them to injure so sacred a character. 

And the satisfuctioii that ))Obsesses our 
nunds, the pleasure that rises within us, 
is a yet stronger inducement to Utis duty. 
Since wc cannot but reflect upon our past 
conduct, it nearly concerns us so to live, 
that wc may delight in our refl(>ctioiis. 
Every virtue does indeed conduce to it, 
but none more eftectually than sincerity. 

When we look into our breasts, how 
comfortable is it to lind no accursed thing 
to trouble us, no bast' periidious thouglit 
to rise in Judgment against us, no dis- 
lipncst action to upbraid us! 

* The pure and virtuous soul tliat is 
’^lorned with sincerity, uppcjirs like the 
heauty of' hidinrss, or the tabernacle of 
Cod, when his glory rested upon it; or 
(if wi; may bring any thing into conipa* 
risen with the innocent Jesus) wc might 
compare it w’ith the Lamb of God, in 
that glorious view, when the Holy Spirit 
%fft seen descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him. (Matt. iii. lb'.) 

With what joy and ti-iumph did tlie 
faithful Samuel appeal to the whole as¬ 
sembly of Israel^ u'hen he teas old and 
grey-headed, and had walke dJ^J 'ore them 
from hit ehildlto<td to that 

Aud how fully was thej^Kof his 
Cttnsqienco cotifirmcd, by the^^Rm voice 
of the |>eople-: 'JL'hou hast not dtfranded 
ui^ftor oppressed aa, mr taken aught of 
mtfhmoH’t kamd, (1 Sam. xii. 4.) 

Onr rejoicing it thU (says the great 
Jlpostle Su. Paul), the testimony of our 
ccam'ienct^ that in sin^lkity and godly 
s^critps i*ot niith wisdomi but 

the: grace oj Ge4t 'iuc have had our 
contersativn in the worltL {2 Cos. k lii j 


What peocf dSl He tspqgh to .h>m|rff^ 
with whatrcour&ge did he speak to^is 
flock 1 Ye art, wtAM||cr, and God also, 
how hotily, andjvd^jknd vnhlameabty, 
we bcJlaced oursehesmnong you that be~ 
Here. (2 '1 hMs. it. lO.) 

So many are the advantages of sin* 
cerity u^.thi8 world, that it is almost un* 
necessary to draw any arguments from 
the other. But if they arc great, us it 
possesses the mind with peace, and brings 
down hea\en to us, how much greater arc 
they, us it raises ns to heaven 1 

And this we arc assured it will, for he 
that speaketh the truth froju his heart, 
shall dwell in the tabernacle of God, and 
rest upon his holy hill. 

In this pix'seut state we see each othor 
but through a glass darkly, and cun pass 
only uncertaiii judgments, and make but 
slight conjectures. 

But in the other, tcc shall sec God him¬ 
self face to face, ami be liable to no mis¬ 
take, since we shall always behold the 
fountain of light. It was the parti¬ 
cular happiness of St. John, to lean 
upon our Saviour's breast, at the last 
supper upon earth. But if wd tread in 
his steps, we shall lie for ever in his bo- 
sum in heaven. 

And he will peift!Ctly reveal to us the 
<leliglitful truths, svhirh he spake with his 
mouth, and wiiich tell from those lips, in 
which there was no guile. 

We shall converse with the spotic'ss 
souls, which were redeemed from among 
men, being theJirstfruits unto God, and 
unto the Lamb. (Ke\’. xiv. 4.) Wc shall 
eujoy the friendship of augi'ls and arch¬ 
angels, who delight to |)rocluim tlicir 
good-will to men. 

And the heavens shall open to receive 
us into the company of the blessed Nc* 
tbuuiel, and all otlicr true Israelites in 
tcliont there was no guile. (John, i. 47.) 

liasingcndeavoure«l to direct you in 
the practice of sincerity, and shewn the 
advantages of it, let me leave tiie whole 
U|K>n your thoughts in the words of St. 
Fftttl- 

Finally, my brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are Just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report j f there be any virtue, if 
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jthtre be any praise, ihmk of these 
Vilnius ; and the Cod of peace shall he 
Kith you. (Phil.' 9.) 

SERMON CXXXIII. 

The Promise of the Comforter con¬ 
sidered. 

fPreachvd at iMagcJalen College, in Oxford, 
on WbitbUiiday.] 

Jaii\, xiv. l6. 

And T will pray the Father, and he shall give 
5’on another Comforter, that he may abide 
with you for ever. 

When our Saviour's departure was nigh 
a£ hand, he began to prepare the minds 
of his disciples for tlioir approaching 
trial, and to alleviate their atllictioii, at 
the seeming loss of their best friend, with 
promises of comfort and support, equal 
to the sharpest conflicts. 

Having assured them that he would 
grant whatsoever they should ask in his 
name, fdr^their own real advantage and 
the propagdtion of his gospel; and hav¬ 
ing done enough to desor\c the most ar¬ 
dent love, and engage all tlieir affections, 
Ije requires one distinguishing proof of 
their sincerity: Jf ye love me, keep my 
commandments, (.lohn, xiv. 15.) 

To rcw-ird their endeavours, and to 
enable them to perform yet more and 
more, he adds, And 1 a /// pray the I'a- 
ther, and he shall gii <• you another 
Comforter, that he may abide icith you 
for ever. 

It was expedient for them tliathe him¬ 
self should go array; for if I go nut 
auay, sajs he, the Comforter Kill not 
come unto you. (John, x\i. ?,) Accord¬ 
ing to the order of Clod's dispensations, it 
was requisite that he should firat ascend 
into the heavens, and then the third per¬ 
son in the blessed tiinity should come 
down to make a lusting abode with them. 
And our Saviour speaks as if the Holy 
Ghost would nut only supply his place, 
but render his presence ot most ridvan- 
tage to them. 

JIc knew the frailty of their nature, 
the epneern they must lie under, when 
they wQi'c scattered abrpad, as sheep 
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vifh&ut a'sha^^etd, and the 
he bad.,dc£tigtied them for, apd 
culties they roust encoarobir^n. 
charge of it; and tfaepg' 
to apply himself to 

ably to the oflicc he bad undertalts^aiffi' 
to pray for them, that he wdiiM 
down his Holy Spirit, who was' qulUl^ 
to succeed the hicssiah in his ihWstry^ 
^.hereon earth, as he was equally.Gvxf 
blessed for ever, and who wQuld perfect 
the work, which, in his infinite wisdom, 
he was pleased to leave unfinished; frnr 
he tells them, I hate yet many things to 
say unto you, hut ye cannot bear them 
noK: hoK'beit, when he the .Spirit of 
truth shall come, he will guide you into 
all truth. (John, xvi. 12, 13.) And to 
render his presence more than an equi¬ 
valent for that of their Saviour in the 
fiesli, he was to abide with them for 
ever. 


The word which is rendered comforteif* 
signifies also an advocate and exhorter, 
in all which capacities the Holy Spirit 
was promised to the Apostles, and in 
them to all Uie world. In considering 
the extent of this promise, I shall have a 
irgard to each of these senses. 

First, As he was an advocate, an eje- 
horter, and a (omfortcr to the Apostles.^ 
Secondly, I'o the Christians of al* 
ages *, w hich will bring me, 

Thirdly, To shew in what respects he 
was to abide witli tiiem for ever. And, 
Fii'st, He was iui advocate, an exhorter, 
and a comforter to the Apostles. 'I'he 
('hristian religion, though fully ratified' 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
not recommend itself to the world till the'., 
miraculous gifts of the Spirit wciu shed 
on the preachers of it. And considering 
the prejudices of mankind, which are 
hardly tqJ«i pierced through by the- 
brightes^^Hknee; considering the sa¬ 
cred of the Jewish religion, die 

pretend^jj^iquity of die heathenish su¬ 
perstitions the prevailing power of sin, 
and the established dominion of Satoh^* 
it could not be expected, dnit tho go^i ' 
should be easily received, which required 
an utter enmity with sin j whic^t disetw 
vered the folly of the heathen sages, and u 
the gross errors of their idolatry; and 
which boasted of more pcrfocticin 
the law of Moses, 
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then* been none of these ob- 
Jj^^wns sgiunst it, had tlie gospel itself 
tieei^'ligrcc^le to the blind zeal, the vain 
opinion^' the supposed interest of 
igiea} iyt't' the persons tho»en to publish 
ftj had been thought to cast a slur upon 
it; fend a few illiterate fishermen could 
not have gained an entrance' into the pa¬ 
laces of princes, and a favourable luxating 
from the pride of courts; they could not 
have persuaded the masters of Israel to 
learn instruction, or wrought the admired 
oracles of the Gentiles, into an opinion, 
that even they eoul<l tencli them wisdom. 

But when the truth itself was unac¬ 
ceptable, and the pei’sons appointed to 
preach it could only lessen it in the eyes 
of a sain-glorions woi lil ; nothing but the 
divine assistaiu’«; could sufiicicntly re¬ 
commend lliejn ; nothing but th«' woik- 
itig of God on the minds of men could 
reconcile them to tlie way wh'uk wus 
eX'vri/ Xi/icre spoken against. i^Acls, 
xxviii. 'i'l.) 

As it was unlikely that the Apostles 
should succeed in iJieir endeaxours, 


And guch were its effects, that they 
wore not ashamed to maintain the cause 
of tiic crucified Jcsui^ll^nd glory in being 
the disciples of a supposed malefactor. 
Animated by a divine principle, and 
filled with' spiritual life, tl^ey despised 
tortures and death, and the impotent 
contempt and scornful boasting of th» 
professors of worldly wisdom. , Being 
assured that they had a faithful advocate 
to plead for them, they neglected the 
usual [ireparations, and ordinary me¬ 
thods of defence, and yet durst to engage 
with the clih'f of their adversaries, that 
were trained up in the arts of iallaciogis 
it'asoning, and qiialiBed to ensnare the 
innocent. 'I’liey depended on God’s as¬ 
sistance in the needful time, in tlie arti¬ 
cle of tianger; for their Saviour engaged 
himself to support them. JVken they 
bring you unto the synagogues and unt» 
magistrates, and powers, take ye no 
thought hoxo or what thing ye shall an- 
sxeer, or what ye shall say ; for the Holy 
(ihost shall teach you in the same hour 
xihat yc ought to say. (Lukc, xii. 11, 12.) 


barely by their nafural Mrenglh and weak 
< apa( ities; so they would scarce!) lia\e 
nttempte«l any thing when it was a work 
of toil and danger, ami appeared very 
^^tlicult, if not imjmssible, to perloim. 

” We must suppose tliein subject to the 
same passions with otlu'r men, to have tbe- 
same tender apprehensions of evils ; and, 
as they could not rush iiiion them witli- 
<tut fear, so they were not ignoi-ant of the 
t'onsequences of speaking in tin* rianie of 
Jesus. For their Lord and Master lia<l 
given them a dreadful warning, and a 
lively representation of that scorn, ma¬ 
lice, and cruelty, which they should 
* firmly e.xj>oct, and certainly undergo. 

And their sense of these calamities 
must be heightened, by the pJgHipg mis¬ 
take, that they had long cnl^Hi|ul, in 
common with the rest of thet^Bp that 
they should enjoy the greatest B^piness 
in the temporal kingdom of the Alessiah. 
,Their conditibn, therefore, n'quirod, tliat 
the'ipf/’if of God should rest upon them. 

xi. 2.); and, in compassion to their 
infirmities, and for the general good of 
mankind, his sacred fire descended to 
(fqrify and enlighten their minds, to 
kiUdlc nobler thoughts^ and better Con- 
Mjpfions of thing's. 


'I'hus they went into the midsUof great 
multitudes ; and though there >vere num¬ 
bers to overpower, and clamour to 
silenei.', tlioiigli there was wit to deride, 
ariiliees to baflle, ftiul threateiiings to dis- 
cour.'ige them, yet they spoke tlie trutli 
of God, answereil the objections, rejected 
(lie scolliiigs, and w'iped off the calumnies 
of their accusers. 

And .as this their advocate enabled 
them to speak in the behalf of a perse¬ 
cuted religion, and endued them willi. 
such measures of strength, that thougli. 
the heathen raged, and the people ima¬ 
gined a vain thing ; though the kings of 
the earth stood up, and the rulers were 
gathered together, against the Lord, 
and against his Christ, yet they broke 
their bonds in sunder, and cast away 
(heir cords from them. (PsaU ii. 1, 2, 
d.); so he turned the hearts of men in 
favour of them, and xnadc their enemies 
be at peace with them. (Prov, xvi. 7.) 
By his secret operations, he changed 
the bent and disposition, even of the 
perverse and stubborn Jew, reconciled 
the teachers of philosophy to the doc¬ 
trines of the ci'oss, which they once 
called foolishness (1 Cor. i. 23.) arid 
g.ained many prosalytes to a pura and 

3 E 
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^loTiy in tlic courts of l.cailicn 

emperors, and ovit of tl-.o m-an si kindred 
of cniel and iiiirell$nting tyrants. 

Even they that dcjiird the h<dif One, 
end killed the I'mue of Infe (,.\ct.s, iii. 
1 !•, 13.), were of (lie multirfnle of them 
that were altersards joined to the dis- 
ciplts. 

Wliil't i*’.e cliief })riebls and elders 
tool eoj, / to ti'crn, (unmdicl, ,tf 

Phtoi\ie, n di'rfor o/'/v.;', IJini .v./v hud 
in ref/ntufion nwon^ the pioj /e i V -i--, v. 
'^i), allav'.d ilie Iniy thul was kiiad; d 
aj^ainsl iliein. by pei'laidi.i^ i.;.' bu tlin ii, 
to beware, /<■^/ thty ^huuhi tiifU u^^uin.'^t 
ttod. (V'er. .'jo.l 

The kt eju V ofilie pri-on eneii' and ft !1 
ilowti before Paul arui Sihis his pi isonets, 
and vruifted their .strifus (’.•Vets, \\i, 2.'). 
3J.), which perhapb lie hiiiisell h id t.M^en 
liieiu. 

Ac. I the r.iinisters of rt.rfine were vof. 
d in:.) juiy, at the point of e\eei."ion, 
aivl wt.ahi become paitekcrsof tlnir ■'iif- 
ferinns, rather than inlliet tin in on tiie 
tlis'. ipUs of Jesus. 

1 liiofiyh t’le .‘•ante blessui .Spirit, the 
sueci'ssor-. of the ApoMle-. were (irsi ad- 
mittid into the on senca; of the einpeji.rs, 
and then <,fieri <i ■■lu h apoloi'ies to thi m 
as siopt tided the Isolfi.l j evseciiticiis-, 
and alnitixt puaailed with them to i-'- 
peal tlui edicts publislntl .iy,.iii;'.i the 
Ciirislians. 

Such w.as ihi. ri.uLe and mljdtty in- 
rtueiico of the;e !LjM,lories, tli.it t/,; ii udi- 
dued kingdo//!', i>l<i/;’ed thi nionihn oj 
Huns, ijitenehid the iHduiec uj Jlre, ii/ui 
took a-u'Oj/ the cdi'c oJ tin .WLord. (Ileb. 
xi. 33, 34.) 

A second ofilec of tin iioly' .‘spirit, 
was to stand by the .ujd exlieic 

them to pass cheerfully through this vale 
of sorrow, and go on in the di.cliai,;e 
of their duly, when tiio Itrrms of a iliou- 
sand deaths were set in array agaitist 
them. Sucli is the frailty ot i/iir tui- 
ture, th.it it seemed to want a support, 
even when Almighty Go<l had taken it 
upon him. 

He that could Iiavc commarded le¬ 
gions of OHf'els (Mat. xxvi. 5.3.) to fight 
for him, was pleased to permit one of 
that glorious order to attend him, in his 
agonies in the garden; and to .sliuw, tliat 
«i man, ho was moved at the sight of tliat 


*i>ittrr cup (Luke, xxii. do.) which W’as 
mixt for hin), there appeared an Uttgrl 
vnlu him from hraxen sf rengtheaing Aim 
(Mai. x.xvi, 5f)). And the disciples, that 
forsook him and /led,were infitiitely aior>e 
liable to fail, were in a more pressing 
want of such aids as would be suflicicnl 
for them. 

And their Master poured out his grace 
in greal abundance upon them, ami con- 
sideietl the diniculties afiending their high 
<'.il!ing. .And as often as they were re- 
•I'dinl to a)ipv<;r on an extraordinary oc- 
c.ision, tiny were scii'-ible of the iliitnc- 
diale pri-'.ence, and reeeivfd the dictate* 
tif til'- \ loly (■lio'.i. 

'^I'l.iy ui iv- n U'.ex'd out of prison, that 
they till, jit pleach Iji fore those that had 
cast tiicm into it, and by a mes«.ige from 
I leaven, \vi re commissiom <1 logo, stand, 
(indsvcuk lu the tiiiijlr, to flic people, 
uU the ;. t/'./v of l\:.^ lii<. ('.\cts, v. 20.) 

AVlieii the <]nisintn wti.s put to them. 
Did not x^e f,traitht e'./rniaiii! i/oti, that 
},.-)n sltcn/d nut tiue/i in ihit name (ver. 
2.S.).f they .'Uiswered. pui' innt to the di- 
vi.'K’ command, We o^'^lii to olny dud 
fiither than men, (vei. ‘2,y.) He pre¬ 
sented unto them opportunitica of pub- 
lisliitig tlie go>pol, and c.xhoricd tliem to 
(.iii r tlie means ot salvaiioii to .such a.*t 
would acci j.t of them. ^ 

'lluis >' lien an ennueh of pjeut autho¬ 
rity Htidir i'undare, the tjueen of the 
Elhiopi'ins, xeus re turning from Jeru¬ 
salem, sitting in hi\ chariot, and read¬ 
ing tsaias the prophet, the Spirit said 
nut') Philip, Ci'o near and Join thi/self io 
this chut lot .'.Alls, viii. 27. -H, 2.9.); 
and siieh was the success of his preactt- 
im;. l\at ihe eumn li deeku-etl, that At 
b’.tiix-! I tlnit Jesus Christ mas the Son* 
cl (J 00 , f.Acts, Viii, .‘ 57 .) 

'1 hus^aiso in the case of Cornrliits the 
CentMRKk{\eK% s.), by the diri'ctioii of 
ilie bpirit, several cireunistances 

com^llP! to prepare him for his con¬ 
version, and to dispose‘it. IVter to bring 
tlie glad tidings of salvation to him and 
hi-s houschohl. 'Ihc Gentiles were in¬ 
clined to seek him, and he was persuaded 
to comply with their request. 

When .St. Paul, by the, guidance of th« 
Spirit, d(‘parted to Corinth, ike hard 
spake vnto him by night in a vision : 
Be nut (frakd^ but speak, and- hold not 
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thj) ^carc, for 1 (nn mtJi thee, and no 
vian sJiuU ACf on thee to hurt thee : for I 
hare much people in thin city, (Acts, 
xviii. 9, 10.) 

, And when he liad borne his name among 
the Oenfilcs, he tells his I’ollotters, I fio 
bound in the spiric to Jcrttsahni, not 
hnau'ing the things that shall bifull me 
there i sure that the Holy Ghost xcit- 
iicssefh in every city, saying, that bonds 
and aftiefions abide nu ; but none of 
these things move nu, neither count / 
my life dear to myself, so that 1 might 
finish my course r,ith joy, and the mi¬ 
nistry which I ha: r ricciicd of the Lord 
Jesus, to testily the Gospel of the grace 
efi'Ood. (Acls,‘.\.n. 'll, ‘20, 21). It was 
the Spirit that {;a\e hiiu this view of his 
iufferings, aiut enabled to stand sledtast 
and unmoveable; which I)iiiigs me to 
consider him, 

Thirdly, as a icnifortcr; ami in this 
respect the disci]des imp.uicnily e\peci«d 
him, in their pri'.ati- ehara'ter, as they 
were touched with the'iaim- sorrows as 
Other men are at the depauure ol llieir 
friend. 

It was a severe tiial to see lluir great 
deliverer, in whom they trusted, with 
whom they went up aiidilown, and f.i- 
ailiarly conversed,/m/Vei/ to a eras,, and 
Humberedwith the transgrissor.s. (^Isa. Ini. 
15Z.) They could not willingl) let go their 
hopes; and tlieir'liearts must sink within 
them, when tliey were ttnevd to bury 
them in the grave with their Saviour. 
And though his resurreciion raised up 
their drooping soul.s, >et his sliort conti- 
Vuunce on oaith, wt.uld r.ulier have en¬ 
hanced than allcviaud tht ir aihicrkui, 
bad they been letl conilortless for ever, 
and abandoned anil exposed io the ciuel 
mockevico of an insulting world. 

But he would not leave IbeS^j^Hhinfort- 
less, but proinised to g.'n 
peace as the uorld could not y^^Wfolin, 
xiv. 27 .), and to fill them vv itii mispeak- 
able consolalion. 

* And for this they were waiiing with 
ona accord, in prayer and supplUution, 
when on a sudden they 'were flhd uilh 
theJJoly Ghost (Acts, i. 1 +.—ii. 4.'; and 
hi 3 comforts not only wiped away all tears 
from their eyes (Kev, vii. 17 ), and liievv 
a veil over their plat soiiows, hut inaiii- 
tained achetrlul cotnpvscd temper, mid 
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a fi.xed resolution, amidst the sliai'pcsl 
pangs ami most e.x(]iii|jte tortures. ^Vhou 
tliey were beaten for glorying in the 
naino of .lesus, they departed from the 
•presence of the couneil, rejoicing that 
they xccre counted x^orthy to suffer shame 
for his name. (.Vets, v. 41.) Nay, though 
the prison doors were opened, they re- 
jd’o'sed to accept of their liberty, and they 
that iinprisoiii'd them, ertwe and Icsoui^ht 
them, and brought them out, and desired 
them to depart out oj' the city. (Acts, 
.\vi. ij),) 

These spiritual comforts placed them 
above the jiower of their enemies, dc- 
liMled tliiir cruelty, and iipl)raide<l them 
with weakm^s. Had ihey privily escap¬ 
ed, or lieia isscned by violence, they 
that hated them had not known the mea¬ 
sure of thiir own power, and therefore 
had siippo'Cil It greater than it was ; they 
had tlalleri'd llieinselvis with a vain ima¬ 
gination, anil been sv\olnv\ith the thought 
of what tliey intended. But since they 
put it in execulioii, vtretehiil out their 
power to its utimAl length, and did the 
worst that ingenious malice aiul artful 
ciiully could invent; und yet all this 
wu', too little to deprive them of their 
jieacc and s:;ti‘-fac tion ; since ihey saw 
them smiling upon tlie lace « i' deatli, en- 
joyiiig till ir |)unisliment, and broatiiing 
out lluir souls in praise and thanks¬ 
giving; ibis must iiK.ilii'y tlieir pride, 
and be an migrateful disappointment ty 
them. 

And all lh\ vvas owing Io that blessed 
h'pint lli.il wiislliiir advocate to pleail for 
them, till It nmnitor to exiini i them, and 
tliiir i.iitliiul nil ml to cnnilort them. 

'i 111 sc kind unices he pi iioiimd in bc- 
liali of the .\po:.l!es ; anil thi.iigli their 
case was e.vlraordinaiy, jet the same 
giaiioiij Spirit con-iilers our common' 

necissitiis; for, 

Sel l.Hilly, 'I'lie bciiefils of bis interiTs- 
sioti, his exhortations, and his coinioits, 
aic promisidto the Cliiistians of all ages. 
.\nd, 

1 st, He is our advocate; as he teaches 
us to iiiuj, and then makes our requests 
known to (loil: we arc foolish and ig> 
nuriuit before him, and though we arc 
hardly sensible of any thing in ouise.lve.s, 
but wants and necessities, yet we cannot 
rcprc*sent our conditioo, ov offer up such 
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petitions as become wretched indigent 
creatures. 

We understand so little of the tilings 
that are |/ofore us, that it is dangerous to 
trust our own desires, and we should he 
far more miserable than we are, were wc 
not under llu' eare of a wise and good 
Being, that distinguishes between what 
i.T leally fit for us, and what we iniportu- 
natch' era\e, (hat witli-holds the curses 
\\i' imprudently call d<iwn upon our 
St I Vis, and blesses us with fn(|uentdc- 
iihils. 

What an unspeakable aihantaL'e is this, 
thaldoil directs our applications to him, 
before he receives them ! Infinite conde- 
sci-nsion ! 1 le frames our prayi r.s, that 

he may accept of them, and leaches us 
to ask for such things as he can vouch¬ 
safe to grant, and such as are best lor us 
to reel 1 VC. 

'1 liesi' ;\iv stu])cnilo'i,s instances of 
inorcy, that the lirst peis<»n in the trinity 
should liearken to us, sinful creaUircs; 
dial the second should present our p<-ti- 
tioiis at die tbione of giuce, with the in- 
Cell c of his own pericet obedience, and 
inlreal for tin; aeccjilaiiec of tlieni, us a 
reward of his sidferiiigs; and that the 
third should join wiili our spirit, second 
and enforce om desires, u'ii/i i^roaniiiffs 
‘u.'/iuh ciiniiol hv uKrral (Uom.viii. ‘Jb'.), 
put hini.self in our place, and beg for oiir 
relief, more earnestly, more imporlu- 
Jiately, ihan tin: wretch that is ready to 
perish does for an aims. 

‘Jdly, 'I'o (pialify us for the blessings of 
heaven, he exhorts us to do our duty. 
He abides with us forever, if we do not 
constiaiii him to give us up .<< our folly. 
And he conliiiuully follows us with per¬ 
suasives to a good lilt*. Every religions 
diought, every honest iiiicnlion proceeds 
from him ; he waits lor a proper .sea-son 
of spiaking to us, meets in the npeu- 
inf’s oj the gulc.s (!‘rov. i. 'Jl.), and at 
every turning; lays such trains of oc¬ 
currences, as are most likidy to allure us 
to do our duty, lecominends the happy 
opportunity of saving our .souls, and 
endeavours to prepare our minds, that 
we may act in the fortunate juncture, ii 
such a munni'i* as will be tor our 
lasting advantage. How oflen does he 
w'hisjicr to us, This do and lire 
(Ucn. xlii. IS.); witii what care docs 
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c sow the seed of God’s word in our 

hearts! 

How constantly docs he water the ten¬ 
der plant! How docs he labour to seiison 
our minds with virtue I Do not we often 
ftnd ourselves struck with some aftecting 
truth ? and are we not pleased to see. the 
inijiression ? When we are inflamed with 
a pious sermon, or a beautifnl description 
of religion, a liviiy representation of the 
rewards of rigliteonsness, or the torments 
of the damned ; it is the Holy >Spiritthat 
speaks to «s by his ministers, that gives 
the truths of religion their full force and 
efticaey, that beseeches us to be happy, 
and wiih an affectionate concern, pei- 
snades u.s to avoid the way that leads to 
misery. 

And, .'idly. That wc may not want any 
thing that is requisite to bring us to the 
everlasting enjoyment of himsilf, he sup¬ 
ports us with his comforts ; and these he 
abundantly supplies us with in the time of 
trial, and after we have strove to gain the 
conquest. Agreeably to tlie condition wo 
were designed for here below, he permits 
us to fall into temjitations. But to pre¬ 
vent our yielding to them, he is always 
ready to lielji u<, and then most especially 
reaches out himself to ns when our cuso 
most requires; and if men do not presume 
too far, or leave tlieir whole business to 
liiiii, without the least conciirrenee on 
their part; he will certainly either rc- 
nimc the temptation, or render their vir¬ 
tue more glorious in triiimphiiig over it. 
Hence it is that they sometimes maintain 
their ground against the most violent op¬ 
position, and perceive that they are cn- 
diied v\iih greater strength, than they 
were enr con.seious of before. As the 
evils of til’s world conic fast upon them, 
like (I H ide hrenkins: in of ualcrs (.lob, 
.vx.x. 14), their resolutions arc more ami 
more coii.irmed; and their almighty 
C’oinforlcr bids them stand up undaunt¬ 
ed, in the midst of those sufferings, at 
the expectation of which nature trem¬ 
bled, and the succours of reason were 
n'Oily to forsake them, and fly away. 
Hence it is that they have preserved 
their innocence, though almost every 
thing else that was dear to them, 
came in competition with it, ami 
have received the most astonishing 
tidings of ill fortune, with an easy 
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indiiferritce, a gtucrous contempt, aiilT 
a noble bravery. 

And, after the tein|)tatioii has attacked 
them in vuin, and they look back with 
pleasure on the conflict, then it is, th.it 
tAe peace of (rod, tcAic/i pu.isef/t ^ll un- 
ihntandhig, fiUs their heat ts' and minds. 
(Phil. iv. 70 Lender his sh.nlow they 
enjoy a delightful cnlni; thi ir consc ience 
gives its unerring npjnobation, ami the 
Spirit «itnesscs with it; ami, fioni their 
joint testimony, they cltii\<‘ a tirm a 
surance.of inheiiting an eternity ol’bli^ 
And that we niuy not think this an ill 
grounded iiersua'^ion, and that the Aj)Os- 
tles only h.td reason to e.\j)ect such a 
C'otaforler, I am, 

'I'liirdly, I’o shew in w hat respects, he 
was to ahidc with them for ever. 'I'lie 
persons to whom this promise was made, 
arc to he considered in thn ('ajiaciiu's 
as the disciples of unr l.onl as the pas¬ 
tors of his churc h, and as le represen- 
tatnes of ' owers, in the suc¬ 

ceeding ages of Clirislianity. 

As they were the disciples of .lest , he 
was to abide with them, duiiiigtlieii life 
wliich shoil and unceitain space is heie 
tcTiiied for c^er ; and this, in oppos 
to the small number of years in which 
their Saciour had conlimied with them, 
ile did nut manifest himself to them, till 
lie thouglit it e.\}iedu nl to enter on the 
public dischargead his ministry, and after 
he had ’ performed his inigliiy works 
amongst them, he was cut oil' /or the 
transgressions oj his people. ; ami lliough 
he again appeared to them, it was only to 
stay forty days, to display tin- glory of 
Jiis resurrection, to promise them another 
Comforter, that should abide icifh them 
for eier; and then, in the presence of 
them all, to asceiul trinmpliaiitly into 
heaven, that lie might gi\e this best of 
gifts unto men. 

That they might not sorrow as men 
without hope, or be deprived of the t-n- 
joynient of this heavenly guest, by h-ar- 
.jtig the loss of so great a blessing, he 
was to make himself their constant coin- 
juinion, and to preserve their going out 
and their coming in, from that lime 
forth for evermore. (Psal. exxi. 8.) 

As they were pastors of Christ's flock, 
all that sJiould succeed them in that sacred 
olUcc, were with them entitled to the 


benefits of this last pi-ornise of their 
Saviour. The miraculous gifts of the 
Holy CJhoit were indeed peculiar to the 
first, ages of Chiistianity, and continued 
no longer than they wen- necessary for 
the jn-opagation of the faith; but his 
assistance was jiroinised to all that were 
set a|)ait to minister in holy things: their 
authority is ratified liy him ; he secopds 
their eiuleavouiN, and gives success to 
their |)reachii)g; and by this gracious 
inllueiice, our Saviour is still jn'csciit 
with us, and if wc watch over the jico- 
ple committed to our «-harge, teaching 
them to ohsrnr all tlungs u'hatsoever 
he hn\ coinmanifcd us, to, he is uith us 
alu'uj/s eien to the end of the U'orld, 
(.Matt, x.wiii. 20.) 

Jkit there is an infinite treasure of 
grace-, and blessings, W'hicii are not con- 
liiu-d to any age, or to any order of iiieii; 
and these were promised to the Apostles, 
as tiny repieM-nted the whole body of 
Cdiristiiins. Kvery om-th.-il asks of God 
in the name of our only Mediator, shall 
ceilaiiily re<-eive the graces of his Spirit. 
Sincere and fervent prayer i» the only 
comlitiuiiof obtaining them ; and though 
we are of oursi-lves weak, helpless crea¬ 
tures, yet if we come rightly qualified to 
implore the divine favour, we may en¬ 
gage omnipotence in our defence, and as 
lar asoiir condition recpiires, (iml's power 
will become our own. To encourage our 
ilepcndanco upon him, he has adopted us 
lor his Mins; and from the luitnrul af- 
feelioii which parents bear towards their 
;jir-.liring, he teaches us to conchule, that 
he will do much more for us than the 
iiio-st tender father will do for his ehil- 
<lren ; Ifjie being eiilknoxv huxo to givf 
goot! gifts to Hour children, hoxv inuc\ 
more shall i/oiir hen\ enli/ J'lif/n r give the 
Jlolif Spirit to them that ask him! 
(Luke, xi. J J.) U'r mail thenfore come 
boldhi unto tiic throne of grace, for 7ix 
shall obtain ?nercj/, and linJ grace to help 
in tune of need. (Ileb. iv. 10.) 

And though we live at a distance from 
the time of-our Sa\ic>ui*'s appearing in 
the flesh, yet W'c have another Comforter, 
cTfit the Spirit of truth, that uiU abide 
•with as for ever. 

But Ictus rememberthe conditions that 
will qualify us for his presence; and pre¬ 
pare a place for him in our hearts: let 
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us rloansc our thoughts, nnd keep our 
intentions pure and un>pi>ttvd, that our 
prayn-s may be sucdi as ho will approve, 
such as I»c will condescend to make known 
to the Father, and enforce with Ids power¬ 
ful intercessions. 

Let U 5 hearken to iiis kind exliorta- 
tiojis, and consider, how iiie.xcusable, 
how ungrateful, how unnatural it is, to 
disobey his repealed admonitiui\s, wlien 
it is for our suk» s he speaks to us when 
it can be no addition to bis own happi¬ 
ness, wlieii the motives he uses to pre¬ 
vail upon us, are the strongest obliga¬ 
tions to the practice of Miluo, or dis- 
suasi\es from Mce, eternal happiness, or 
endless iidsi'ry. 

Let us oudoavouv to answer his im¬ 
portant designs in (•omiiv:' down to :it>ifl<’ 
■with us. Let us not i{ric\r /li-") Il'ih/ 
Spirit (I'ph. iv. .'bt.) wlio einleni's liiin- 
self to us by llie name ot ('oinfoiti r, nnd 
who is pleased to repieseiit himself as 
jrjoieing with our roii'icience, and glo¬ 
rying in ourc.onq'Hsi o\er sin. 

Let us not ha-.e tiiis to aggravate our 
torments,* lliat we retu-ed to he intreated 
by Clod himself, uhen he vouehsaled to 
be onr companion, our lainihar friend, 
that he might sa\e us. 

I.et ii.s not ehiise the .'■la i' ty of ac¬ 
cursed spirit**, when the I!« !v (iho.it has 
wooed and besfmght us lo ieeei\e him, 
andojVen'd to aiiidc with us her*.on earth, 
that we laiglil al ide \.ilh liim fur ever in 
h(a^en, Aisnn. 

SERMO C’XXXIV. 

Br T/to.uAs Ncumv, M.A. 

rite Ntcofesily of shcwiutjour Faith 
by our Works. 

.T.wi.s, ii. JO, 

♦ 

Tliou b,Iieve.st Mi.-it ibpre isniic Gml: Tlmu dost 

well; tliu dwila uIhi i}t:ti(\e and tremble. 

Till’, proofs of the being of a Ciod strike 
w ith so bright an evidence upon the minds 
of men, that they are eonstrained to be¬ 
lieve, and cannot deny their assent to 
this great important truth. But the cor¬ 
ruption of nature previuls so far; and 
their affections cleave so fast to their 
vkcsj that they cJidcuvour to persuade 


<(feniselvcs that the bare belief of a Gw! 
is sufftcient for them ; and desire to mt 
in the profession, without the practice 
of religion. 

Ami could they obtain this favourable 
indulgence, we should hear no more com¬ 
plaints of the difficulty of believing ; the 
atheist would give up his admired cavils, 
and darling objections, and would 
contented to renounce bis infidelity,’ if 
ho might still crtntimip in immorality. 

The ancient heretics laboured to prf>- 
curc this state of licciitiousnoss, and flat¬ 
tered themselves into an opinion, that 
they might In-licvc in Clod, and serve 
their sins, like* the strange nations that 
were planrnl in Samaria, tcho feared 
the Lord, anrl srrvril their nun gods. 
(2 Kiuur-, XV ii. 

'I'lio works of the ceremonial law, hav¬ 
ing been justly proved to be no longer 
iicco.s'siirv, they argued from thence 
against the necessity of ilie moral Jaw. 
And till'}' contluded that f.iilh alone was 
so excellent, or even so meritorious, that 
they might lay their whole stress upon it, 
and needed no oilier title to eti'rnal hap¬ 
piness. 

'I'o prevent the fatal cliects of this erro¬ 
neous notion, the apostle .St. .lames speaks 
aguinsi it with a lieconiing warmth, and 
earnestiievs of expression, and tlu; utmost 
force of argument. Il.e shews tliat/triV/i 
tcirlioMt -kOi /iS is dead: (.lames, ii. 17.) 
ciuirely niiprofitalile, and imiVeCtual to 
salvation; and very far prefers the man 
that .'/leics his faith htj his uorLs, before 
him, Ziho .shriis his faith uithoaf 'i.nr/i.s. 
(.laincs, ii. IS.) And at length applying 
himself to llu* latter, he offers a dreadtul, 
but eoitain and weighty trutli to liis con- 
sideratioii : 'I'houbihficst that there is 
one Gt>d: Thon dmt xcell; the devils 
nfiO belivrr and fremhfr. 1 le conimi iiiN 
him for 1 1 lieving; but tells liim, the de¬ 
vils also do the same. And if it eunnot 
avail for tlic abatement of the torments 
of hell, it can never avail for the attain¬ 
ment of the happiness of heaven. 

That this powerful argument may make 
a due impre.ssioii upon us, I shall shew. 

First, Tliatthe bare belief of a God is 
ineftectual to salv<ation. Ami, 

Secondly, 'I'lial it will serve cmly to ag¬ 
gravate our guilt, and sharpen our pu¬ 
nishment. And, 
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First, U is ineffectual to salvationf' 
liecause it is not prupi-riy a virtue. It 
rests in'the iniaJ without exerting itself, 
and lies dormant tliere, without inclining 
the will to obt'y, or bringing the affec¬ 
tions into‘sub}«‘C(ion to Crod. And ue 
may illustmte its weakness -aiul insufli- 
ckmey, by an oljvious and fimiiliar in- 
stipce. Should a subject acknowledge 
his^overi'ign to have a lawful and un¬ 
doubted right to his crown, and deolarc 
it to be his constant opinion, and yet 
withhold his obedknee from iiiin, and 
refuse to mahe tlie due returns for pro¬ 
tection : we should ciM'tainly think his 
demands unrensonablc it he elaiined a 
place of profit or honour, us a just re¬ 
ward of this vain acknowledgment and 
empty declaration. And we should 
think him yet more niiroasonable, if he 
not only neglected his s«'rvice, but en¬ 
gaged in rebellion against him ; and 3 'Ct 
exported that the owning of his fjlle 
should be esteemed an undeniable plea 
for pardutji. 

And if the slight aeknowledgment of 
an earthly sovereign falls siiort of our 
duty to him, l.uw imich sliorter must as 
slight an acknowletlgmeiu fall of our 
doty to the King of 1 lea\en! 

And St. Janies has full) iilustrated flie 
case, in the instance of clianty. 'J'hough 
w’t; make the most specious [uetensions 
to that glorious >irtue, }et unless we 
brmn f orth /mils worthy ol it, it is fci<s 
than nothing., and rnnili/. If a indhi r 
or sistir be naked and destitute of daiiji 
food, undue sai/ unto tfnm, Dt/lart in 
peace, be jh' canned and filled; and 7iof- 
u'ifhsffinding this, give fheiii not those 
things that ate needj'ul to the bodp; 
uhat doth it profit ! (James, ii. 15, l6.) 
It IS not chanty, but an insolent sarcasm, 
that vexes the soitl of tlie needy, ainf 
breaks them in pieces u'iih uords. (Job, 
xix. *2.) 

How fatally was the church of Lao- 
dicea deceived, when sic said she u'us 
. rich, and iiu'reascd with goods, and had 
need of nothing, tliough she was ’wretch¬ 
ed and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked! (Rev. iii. 1?.) Thus are 
they deceived, who satisfy themselves 
with believing, that there is an infi¬ 
nitely wise, and just, and holy Cod, 


while they offend his wisdom, justice, 
and holiness. 

Moreover, the barren belief of a God 
is not properly a virtue, because we are 
almost conipelli'd to believe there is u 
Cod. To assent to a well-atMted truth, 
is not a matter o^ choice, but rather a 
necessary o])i>rutiuii of the miml. For 
truth i$ its natural object; and when it 
])rescnts itself, supported by authentic 
testimony, the mind as rciulily receives 
it, a*, the eye dixis the light when it 
springs fortli from its ibuntaif!i. 

^^’e may indeeil confine oui’sclves to a 
])lace of darkness, or shut our eyes that 
the light may not shine in upon them ; 
and we may be st> perveiM*, as to argue, 
that there is no such thing as light, that 
it is only a pleasing vision, and exists 
only in our imagination. Rut at tltc 
same lime, we. cannot but know', that we 
obstinately coniine ourselves, and suffer 
violence and torture, that we may not 
behold tiu' light. 

And till' same perverseness, may tempt 
us to reject all the proofs of the being of 
Cod, and guard e\ery pussagf; to our 
minds, tliat no argument may enter into 
them. .And whilst we suspend our rea- 
.soi), and disdain to hearken to the reports 
I ll'll ot our sensi’s, we may insolently 
alfii'in, tbiit lliere is no Clod, and attempt 
to laugh away the belief of him, as llie 
iMveiitiun of priestcraft, or the imposition 
of aibitrary power. Rut still we una¬ 
voidably know that we offer an unna- 
Uiial xiolence to onrselve.s, and can 
hiinlly witlistand the i)roofs tliat stir- 
rovmd us, though we scortiftilly cast them 
off', with the most inveterate prejudice. 

We live in tlie miibt of them; they cry 
unti,, iis, wliitliersoevi'r we go, and con- 
tiiuiully put forth their voice: they ap¬ 
pear in the top of high places, by the 
way, in the places of the paths: they 
wait for us atnihegaies, at the entry o f the 
city, at the coming in of the doors (Rrov. 
\iii. 1, 2, 3.): (hey ofl'er theinsidves to 
each of our scfiscs, and meet as iu every 
thought. (Wisd. vi. itf.) 

If wc consider the heavens, and the 
beautiful order of the muon, and the starSf 
the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the Jirmament sheweth his kandp- 
■work. (Psai, xix. 1.) 
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If we could go down to hell, ond view 
the prisoners that jirc held in everlasting 
chains, the very devils would tell us, 
there is a God : we should find no atlu'ists 
there: for those accursed spitils believe 
and tremble. 

If we behold the dawning of the day, 
it will proclaim liis being to us, fur the 
out goings of Ike tnoniing praise him. 
(Psal. Ixv. 8.) And when the (Uirkness 
spreads itself over us, our owtj hearts 
assure us, that he innketk darkness, and 
it is night. (I’sal. civ. 20.) 

If we think upon the wonders of the 
gTcnt deep, they constrain us to aeknow- 
Icdge him, who lifteth up the waves there¬ 
of, and who muketh the storm a culm. 
<Psal. evii. 25, 2.9.) 

The lime would fail me to speak of the 
cattle upon a thousand hills, (Psal. 1. 
JiO.) the armies of creatures that move 
upon the face of the earth, the swarms of 
insects, and the seeds of plants, eacli of 
W’hich infinitely exceeds all the works <if 
art, and sufiiciently piuves the wisdom, 
and power, and goodness of God. 

Hut were thei'e n<i other mratuie than 
man, he w'ould himself display a woild 
ol wonders, and effectually confute his 
own arguments, whilst he attempted to 
disown his Maker. 

iJis eye contains almost as many beau¬ 
ties us it beholds; and the man that cii- 
xiuusly exaniim-s its artful frame, may 
be tempted to dwell for ever upon it, and 
say, us the surprised disciple did, It 
is good for me to he hire. (Luke, 
ix, .i.'J.) 

The tongue that too often hL'isphemes 
the name of God, doesytl, in spiteofthe 
sinner, piocla.m liis glory; and tho^.c 
very talents that aie abuscil to the dental 
of a Cod, do undeniiibly shew that there 
is one. 

liow much soever the [jretended in¬ 
fidel may endeavour to dt face his reason, 
yet it still will In ur the image anri super¬ 
scription of God. And though degene¬ 
rate man may sink himself into the depth 
of corruption, and become little more 
than dust and ashes, yet some sparks of 
the heavenly lire will remain within him, 
some tokens of the Deity will be left, in 

ruins of human nature. 


And the proofs of his being, which wc 
find within and witliout us, which attend 
us, when xce sit in the house, and when 
wc walk hi/ the wai/, when we lie down, 
and when we rise vp (Deut. vi. 7,) are 
abundantly confirmed by the united tes¬ 
timony oi every age and nation. 

Ask now of the days that are pasfi 
which were before, you, since the day t^t 
God created man upon the earth (Dwt. 
iv. 32.), and they will tell you, there 1 mi« 
been no part ol time withuvtt the know¬ 
ledge of Gotl. And ask from the one 
side of heaxen to the ofher (Deut. iv. 
32.), and it will tell you, there 1ias not 
been any nation or people iiitirely igno¬ 
rant of him. 

A faint and glimmering light discover¬ 
ed itself in the lands of darkness; and 
though the wretched inhabitants had al¬ 
most forgotten that they were men, yet 
they had not utterly forgotten tliat there 
was a God. 

And the wisest of the nations preserv¬ 
ed the knowledge of his being, and va- 
liu'd it mcjie than all the improvements 
of their reason. 'I’hey were not so wise 
in their own conceits (Koin. xii. Ki.), as 
our modern infidels, nor did tlioy reject 
it, as a thing above their capacities, nor 
scoff at it, as a lliing below them. 

M'luu the sc'veral countries were pco- 
pK'd, the knowledge of God spread itself 
over the world; and after the division of 
tongues, every speeeh anti language mi¬ 
nistered to llie [iropagation of it. 

And I may appeal even to the atheist 
himseii coneenung the proofs of a Deity, 
as St. Paul did to Agrippa, concerning 
the propliets, Bdieicst ^/loM these things ? 
I know that thou believest. (Acts, 
xxvi. 2/' ) 

For lliougli ail other avgumeiits should 
in vain demand his beiiel, though they 
pre‘-s him 'm vain to hearken to them, yet 
his fears are. still an unanswerable argu¬ 
ment, and must and will be heard. 'I'hey 
cry s(v loud, that they can never be 
silenced; they are so firmly rooted in 
his being, that they can never be re¬ 
moved. 

liis haughtiest laughter and derision, is 
but a fallacious shew to cover them ; and 
his boasted objecUoos are no more. While 
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lie endeavours to shake the faith of others, 
lie cannot satisfy himself, but distrusts 
liis own foundation, while he attempts to 
destroy the roek of aijcs. 

If we follow him into his retirement, 
his fears arc there ; if we attend him into 
company, they are t/itre afsv. W'Jiilst 
he admires the tcine, it ghetA liin 
f«p, and more t/i itself'arigAt 
(I’tov. xsiii. 31 ), a guilty terror seizes 
him, that bitetA like a serpent, and stings 
like an adder. (Vor. 32.) 

When he buoys up his spirits with 
farced and artiticial mirth, his eountc- 
t/ance is suddenly changed, and his 
thoughts trouble him. (Dan. v. 6.) 

And wlien he is compidled to be alone, 
he IS an odious conijianiun to himself, and 
is self-condemnc<i, though he will not 
own the conviction. 

If we behold the pomp of a triumph, 
and .see the greatest of infidels swelling 
with the spoils of conquest, and draw¬ 
ing princes and nobles in ehaiiis after 
him, could we enter into the secrets of 
his heart, we should find thcad and 
confusion tlieie. 'Fheie would nei’»I no 
slave to ride in the triumphant clianot, 
no miscrahle wretch to rebuki* his pride. 
He is hiinselt the slave, though he ap¬ 
pears to be tlie happiest of men. 

And while he almost im.igines that he 
is a Clod, though he denies lliat there is 
one ; his fears smite him, as the angel of 
the l.ord smote the blasphemous llerod 
(Acts, xii. 23.); and his aceuised soul 
sjieaks these bitter things against him ? 
h< II f rom beneath is moredfor thee, to 
■meet thee at thy coming. (Isai. xiv. <).) 

And the fears of men are just, since 
the very devils belicxc and tremble. 
WJien the Son of Clod ajipearid in the 
form of aserrant, and the fashion of a 
man, tvUA the in/trfnUies of our flesh, 
and the w.ints of our nature, in hunger 
and thirst, in cold and nakedness, le¬ 
gions of evil spirits acknowledged him 
in that humble state, and were struck 
with dread and ainazciiicnt at the sight 
of liim. 

Jn the synagogue there xeas a man 
xchich had a spirit of an unclean devil, 
and cried out •with a load toice, saying 
Let us alone, tekat hate vse to do xvith 
■ivit/i thee, thou Jt sus of Nazareth ? 
art thou conic to destroy us f 2 kiio-io 


thee, ivha thou art, the holy one of (rod. 
And Jesus rebuked him, saying. Hold 
thy peace, and come out oj' him. And 
when the devil had thrown him in the 
midst, he tame out of him, and hurt him 
not. And they u ere all amazed, and 
spake among themselves, saying, What 
a word is tins t For with authority and 
power he commandeth the unclean spirits, 
and tluy come out. (Luke, iv. 33,34-, 
35, ,36“.') 

And dex Us also came out of many, 
crying out, and saying. Thou art Christ 
the Hon of Ood-. Ami he rebuking 
them, suffered them not to speak; for 
they knexvthut heuas the Christ. (Luke, 
iv. 41.) 

The la'it words of the expiring oracles 
which were actuated by devils, gave tes¬ 
timony to him; and when they were 
utterly silenced, their silence gave a 
more effectual testimony. 

And those iniserablo spirits that are 
confineil in the prisons of the damned, 
do uiuloubtedly believe that there is a 
Clod of infinite power, whose wrath will 
manifest itself in a devonrings fire, and 
c\ crfiisfing burnings. They already 
feel the rod of his anger living m con¬ 
tinual misery, and expecting acontinnal 
increasi' of torment. 

And knowing the eertainty of it, they 
shew their unrelenting luitivd to men, 
by tempting them to the higliest degrees 
of sin against Clod, and eivleavouring to 
aggravate tlicir guilt and their punish- 
meiir. 

I'hey behold wiili a malicious plea¬ 
sure the success of their execrable de¬ 
signs ; and having sow'ii the tares, they 
delight (if we may call it delight) in ob¬ 
serving the miglity growth, and seeing 
our vices increase and multiply. 

And this is the spring <)f all their en¬ 
deavours, that they know there is cer¬ 
tainly a Gotl, whom they fear with the 
givatest terror, whom they hate with a 
perfect hatred, who is able to punish 
his enemies for ever and over* 

And iiuleed did not the profane them¬ 
selves believe there was a Clod, theirimpi- 
ous scoffing, and blasphemous wit, would 
lose its sting and sharpness. It would not 
please, were it not s\irprizing, and it would 
not surprize, if it wtre not terrible ; and 
they could not think there was a God. 
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"Were the notion of his being really 
Contemptible, they could not aasutne so 
much to themselves for desjiising it: 
their cxtraoi’dinary couni"e, and fancied 
greatness of soul, would shrink to no¬ 
thing, did it consist only in ridiculing a 
thing of nought. 

Rut to believe there is a God of infi¬ 
nite majesty, wonderful in his doings, 
and terrible in his judgments; and yet to 
revile him witli a <laririg confidence, and 
render him the subject of iheir ludicrous 
mirth, and wanton raillery ; to despise 
the multitude of the nations for adoring 
liim, and expose the weakness uiuleowai- 
dicc of a religious fear, and 'in holy le- 
voivncc; this is the heroir bravery, 
the admirctl muster-piece of this im- 
I'j'oved age. 

Where then is the virtue of believing, 
if \vc only believe ? I'he impious, the 
profane, the devils, and (I may also say) 
the atheists (whatsoever they pretend) do 
the same. We know that it is hardly 
])Ossible to disbelieve that there is a God ; 
wimt iheo can we claim for believing 
that tIuTeisone? When erm/ thiu^in 
the heoirns, in the earth, and under the 
earth, is a proof of his being, to doubt 
oi' it, is no less foolish tiinn impious. 
For to doubt without reason, is as pal¬ 
pable a token of follj, to belieu* wilh- 
out rtiusoi). And a groundless su'-pieiDii, 
though it niny souieiimes pass for \i is- 
doni, is a manifest sign (pf wiMkn'-.s. 
Rccausc it is dungi rous lo build npon tin: 
‘and, is it iheretore dangerous u> build 
upon a rock ? 

If we (juestiou the licing of a God, we 
may as justly <H}c.stiou wlnab'-r we wore 
born, becaustt we know noi all the cir¬ 
cumstances of our binli, or caiiiuu ex¬ 
actly tell how we grew in tlsc womb. 

Or we may as jmtly afl'iin, iliat we 
shall never die, iknunh i/ioif.wiid.s /nil 
heaide us, and ten thousands at our 
right hand (Fsal. xci. 7 ) becau-.e we 
are ignorant of the. manner of our disso¬ 
lution, and cannot fully describe the di¬ 
vorce of the soul from the f'ody. 

This then is undoubtedly certain, that 
the existence a God is so clearly at¬ 
tested, that we cannot but believe it, un¬ 
less vve lenounce our reason. 

But if we believe it just as wc believe 
the histories of ancient time^, or the dc- 


Reriptionsofdistantcoiintries; if we think 
it coni'crns us no more than the ages that 
■ wc eiui never recall, or the nations that 
we sliall never behold; it w'ould have 
been better I'or us, if wc had never heard 
of the name of God, or were realljr 
atheists in npiiiion, us well as practice. 
For, % V 

Secondly, It will serve only toajQjHir ' 
vato our guilt, and sharpen our punbH- 
nieiir. It is as necessary to confess with ■. 
our ninuth, us to believe in owe heart 
(liom. \. <).), that theie is a God. But 
this neco^.sury profession of our religion 
will ceituinly condemn us, unless it is 
confirmed and enlivened by our pme- 
lic<‘. it adds hypocrisy to sin; 

and the more we boast of our faith, so 
much the louder our sins will cry against 
us. 

Ti e speculative atheist (if there is any 
such pvi'son) hopes that there is no 
God, because he has alfrouted him. 
But the sinful believer eontinues to af¬ 
front him, tliougli he knows that there 
is one. The loinier will not acknow'- 
Icdge him to be his I/hiI; bm the latter 
calls biin Lord, and thei. 'iifu!p<.js him. 
The former acts vvitlioul princri'i s ; the 
hull r acts against them. And w hilsl one 
denii's Gou’s being, the other tramples 
upon his perfections. 

\\‘e may liohold a resemblance of the 
iit!iei«t III l!n; obstinate .Fews, when 
lliey spoke tin* words of ignorance 
ami contempt; .7.v for this Jclltno we. 
Lnoie not front win nee he ts, (John, 
is. ^l).) 

And we bthohl as lively a resemblance 
of the sinful believer in the soldiers of 
the ginentor, that boned the knee before 
Jesus, and then spit upon him, and smote 
him on the head. (Matt, xxvii. 2f), 30.) 

'1 li<iiigli he pretends to receive him as 
liis king, yt he pays his* homage, by 
giving him a erown of thorns, and his 
specious declarations are no more than a 
solemn mtickery. 

If vve lay his words and actions in the 
balance together, and allow llicm to be 
of equal weight, yet even upon this fa¬ 
vourable allowance, his/cligion is re¬ 
duced to nothing. For if his words, ac¬ 
knowledge God, his actions absolutely 
deny him. But I fear that his actions 
will prove to be of greater weight than 
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hisworcis; and if those are sins, they 
‘wiU render these also sinful* 

He declares that God is infinite in 
knowledge, in goodness, injustice, and in 
power. IJiit yet he daily commits abt)- 
mination in the sight of him, wlio div 
cerns the secrets of the heart, and t>b- 
6cl|kis the rise, progress, and cunsumma- 
tiutfW sin.« 

‘tfe*' lives, moves, and has his bein^ 
(Acts, xvit. 28.) through the goodness of 
God, and (if you will Ix'lieve ins profes¬ 
sions) im is sensilde of it; but yet ho do- 
lights to grieve hi-s spirit, abuses the <*ii- 
dearing instances of Ins loving kindness, 
and we.'ries his patience and forbearance-. 

lie boasts of being tlie servant of a 
just and righteous (Jod ; but yet lie Iran-'- 
gresses tlie eternal rules of his justice, 
and passes on from one degree of iinf|uity 
to another. 

Ileknons that there is a i;r<'at and ter¬ 
rible God, whose power is al>le to de¬ 
stroy him for e\ir and ev<r; and whose 
vengeanci’ lie can neither e-^eape, nor 
resist; and j-el he triries with the Al¬ 
mighty, and Ireustires vp rcralh iti>iii/ist 
the dap of\viaf/i. (Jlom. ii. .'>.) 

How vain and foolish is the nnin that 
imagines that the (hxl of Wisdom will 
accept of his fiiiitless profession',! 

While he imagines this, lie must also 
think, that Iiis kno\\]e<lge is blinder than 
the ignorance of men, Ins goodness a 
fond and Ibolish pity, his justice an irre¬ 
solute weakness, anil his power an insig- 
iiiiicant terror,/»ec7/v‘//»- the n ord in vam. 

'riiougli lie say> ot him, as I'lli/ah in 
derision did of Haul, He is a God; yet 
certainly it is only in derision. And 
while his sins cull tor the vengeance of 
God, Jie must impiously conceive, that 
either he is talLinp, or he is pitrsiiing, or 
he is in a jountep, or prrad\ enture he 
s/eepeth, anthnust be axiciked, (1 Kings, 
xviii. 27 .) 

Mis hiith is so far from extenuating his 
guilt, that it renders it inexcusable. ] ie 
believes as the devils do, and he will also 
tremble with them. 

The time will shortly come, when pains 
and diseases will take hold of him, and 
death will set all its terrors in array 
against him ; then his sins will compass 
linn about; and make his bid uncusp in 
Jtis sickness. His false professions will 
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reproach, him, and his ineffectual belief 
will upbraid him. 

His body will quake like the earth at 
the upprouciies of its dissolution, the rock 
of his heart will l>e rent, and the ‘multi¬ 
tude of vices that were buried in forget¬ 
fulness, will arise and come forth. 

Hut behold him in a yet more misera¬ 
ble state, when the trumpet calls to jjhdg- 
ment, and he is constrained to leave the 
tlurk iiiding jilacc of the grave! 

He will see the .liidge of all the world 
sitting an his throne, and all the host of 
heaven (Uev. xx. 11. 12.) attending upon 
him. 'I’/ie books will be opened in which 
his sins arc u-eorded in everlasting cha- 
ratlers, and the sentence ready to be 
]iassed. 

The vrni heavens uill he on ^fire, anti 
the elements xiill melt uith fervent heat 
(‘J IVl. iii. 12.); and the general destruc- 
ti(in will fill his soul with horror. The. 
ministers of vengeanci- will stand pre¬ 
pared to their w-retched pivy, as 

soon as ho receives his otc-nul doom. 

J low can he stand in that dreadful 
<l.iy ? And whitlier can he Hy k He needs 
no witness to accuse him but himself; a 
righteous .lodge condemns him; and le¬ 
gions ot evil spirits torment him. And 
iiow he believes and trembles, but in 
vain ! 

Let those consider this, who pretend 
to believe, aiid^yet forget (iod. Let 
those especially consider it, who triumph 
in blasjdieiniiig the living God, and glory 
111 profaning liis holy name. 

Let it be an admonition lollicse indus¬ 
trious agents of Satan, these inveterate 
(‘iiemics of Ciud and gikodness. They 
will iiiid in the dap of the Lord, (and 
may they not iind too lute), that their 
admired cavils anil objections arc as 
stabide; but the (Jospel of Christ is suf- 
liceiitly tried, and will endure for ever. 

May they repent of.their wickedness, 
and prop God, if perhaps the thoughts 
of their heart map be forgiven them. 
May they yet be sensible tliat thep are 
in the gall of bitterness, and the bond of 
iniquitp. (Acts, viii. 22, 23.) 

And let u$ beseech the compassionate 
.Tesus, by his agony and bloody sweat, 
by Ills cross and passion, and by his pre¬ 
cious death, to deliver us from all blind¬ 
ness and iiarducss of hearty from all false 
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doctrine, heresy, and schism, and from 
all contempt ut his word and comm.ind- 
meut. 


S E R M O N CXXX\'. 

■y Thomas Nr.wi.iN, M.A. 

The Ilaud-Avriliiii? upon the Wall. 

Dan. V. 27 . 

Thou art weighed in tlie)>,i1.rnO( s, ar:d art found 
uaiiting. 

Tills was one dreadful jiart of the in¬ 
terpretation of the hand-uritiiut upfm tlie 
wall in the palace of HeMiazzar, kino of 
Babylon. At tlie si;^,l>t of the Aaiitl Khtch 
wrote upon the phistir cf the uaf!, the 
king’s conntenanet reus ehangeil, rind his 
thoughts troubled him, .u> that the joints 
of his loins wri t: loofed, and his kners 
smote one again.’>l the other. (Ver. 5, (>.) 

The. king and his princes, his wires 
and his e(vteubine.s, u'tre drinking in the 
golden vessels thul e.ere taktn out of the 
temple nhieh was at Jerusa/i m. (Dan. v. 
5.) They formal to gi\e praise and ho¬ 
nour to him that Href h for ever and e; er, 
tchosi dominion is an ecrr/usting domi¬ 
nion, and rcho'^e kingdom is from gem ra¬ 
tion to generation (Dan. iv. 34.): and 
instead of the King oj hi ax eii, all whose 
works are truth, ami whose waps are 
judgment, and who ii able to abase all 
those that walk in pride (xer. ZJjythep 
praiseiHhe gods of gold and of si/rcr, 
of brass, rf iriM, of wood, and of stone. 
(Dan. V. t.) 

In the midst of this luxury, this in- 
p'ratitudts this idolatrv, the same gn'at 
and tenible ttod, that luul driven Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar from men, and forced him to 
cat grass with the or, and afterwards 
restored him to his glorii, and established 
him in his kingdom (Dan. iv. 32. 30’.), 
was plea'.ed to rvhiike the impious Bel¬ 
shazzar for negleetin;; the remarkable ad¬ 
monition and e.vample that was set before 
him. 

And in the. same hour (Dan. v. .5.) in 
which ho gave up himself to his sinful 
pleasures, and wantonly dotied his boun¬ 
tiful benefactor, the hand-writing struck 


a damp upon all his enjoyments, and 
stirred up his thoughts to perplc-.\ and 
accuse him. 

Theiv was no one pn>scnt tJiat could 
read the writing, or shew the interpre¬ 
tation thrrerf {Dan. v. 8.); hut his con¬ 
science told him, that it pointed to him, 
and chu lly concerned himself. And 
was like a troubled sea till jie sen# 
Daniel, in xckom there was an exceUdht 
spirit, and knuxdcdge, and understand¬ 
ing, to shew the interpretation. (Vcr. 12.) 

But the faithful Daniel could yield 
him no relief; lie could only confirm and 
explain the unacceptable tidings, which 
his guilty conscieiu’e, and his ill-boding 
ajipn'hcnsion, brought him. 

lie constrained him to rcilect, though 
tin* rcllection was grievous to him, that 
xi/ieii the heart of his'futhcr Nclntehad- 
nezznr was lifted up, and his mind xeas 
hardined in pride, he was deposed front 
his knigh/ throne, and then took his g/ori/ 
from him. .hid he zras a'rii.en jnim the 
sons of men, and his heart was made like, 
the beast.', and his dwelling Teas with the 
wild assrs : the// fed him with grass like 
oven, and his bodt/ u'as wet with the dew 
of heaven, till he. knew that the most 
high Ciod ruled in the kingdom of men, 
and appointed over if uhonisovcer he. 
would. And that he, his careless, and 
ungraterul son, had not humbled his 
heart, though he knew all this, and had 
not glonjied the Ood, in w'ho.sc hand his 
breath was, and whose were all his wuii/s. 

Therefore, says hi*, was the part of 
the hand .sent from him ; and this i the 
writing that was written. (Jod hath 
mnnbered ihi/ kingdom, and jinished it. 
Thou (lit weighed in the halanees, and 
found wanting. Thy kingdom is divided 
and gh'in to the Males and Tersians. 
(Dan. V- 20, X'c.) 

What u shocking consideration was 
this, that notwithstanding his gre!itnes.s 
and power, he was fouiHl wanting^ and 
that after he w'as stripped of all his pomp 
and state, he would have nothiug to re- 
cutuiriend him to a just and righteous 
God, but would be called to give an ac¬ 
count of the impious abuse of his im¬ 
portant trust 1 This teaches us a very 
usetul lesson; that there is a God that 
tries aud searches the heart, and weighs 
all our actions in tiic bultutce of vnpartmi 
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justice ; that han no respn t of pnson/i, 
ftnd docs not esteem us tor the multitude 
of things that wc possess, or the, S|»ieii- 
dour of any thing that is great; imt prin¬ 
cipally regards the use that we make of 
his bounty, and the degrees of our im¬ 
provement iji riglitcousncss and\irtiu;: 

how much soever the glittering shew 
itiP^iches and honour may engage tlie 
Admiration of mankind, yet leltgion is 
of infinitely greater moment; willioiit 
this, every thing that the world can l)e- 
8tow' upon Us, wilt not at all n\ail U',\ 
for in the tight of (iod, the nalions are 
as the drop of the buvLit, and are counted 
as the small dust of the halanec ; and he 
taheth up the iths, us a \ert/ lit lie thing 
(Isa. xl. 15.) ; and oil the inhabitants 
of the earth are reputed as nothing with¬ 
out religion. 


This should iiieline us to lemernber 
that wo are but siuliil tlust and aslu-s, and 
whatsoever we are possi‘-sed of, will add 
nothing to us, unless we use it to the 
glo y of God. ^V(' sliall \)v Jnnnil want- 
even in tlie inid-t of tlu.se ilntteiing 
objects, that gratify our pride, oiii inaiiee, 
our ainbitiun. .\nd when theseaie passed 
away, we sliall become the most w ri iclu il, 
conteniplibU; creatures, and be ivji'cted 
by C'od, as the diegs and iril-seuni mg 
oj all things. 

If, iherii'ore, we ha\e any regard to 
God's aiiprobalion, we must gi\e reli- 
gimi the 'preli'ience to iveiy thiiiu, since 
tliat alone will recuiniiu'nd us to his 
l.ivour. 

If w<‘ vaiiieeven our jinscait happiness-, 
we iiiiist endeavour so to live, that it may 
not be lessened by the severe retlectioiis 
of a guilty conscience. 

And if we have any concern for our 
future welfare, we must make such a 
provision lor ourselves, as will he our 
stay and support, when all earthly things 
are consumed. Jat us tlieiefoiv con¬ 
sider, 

J’lrst, That wo should employ the ta¬ 
lents which God has given us, in his 
bcrvice, and to his honour. 

• Secondly, That unless we make this 
iniprovcmcut of them, we cannot truly 
•njoy them in this world. And, 

Thirdly, 'I’hat the abuse of them will 
rise in judgment against u:> in the woiid 
which is to come. And, 


First, We .are to consider, that we 
sliould employ the talents which God 
has given us, in his set vice, and to bi.s 
honour. The circumstanees of Belshuz- 
zar were indeed almost jieculiar to him¬ 
self; and amidst all the portions of great¬ 
ness which are allotted to the sons of 
men, there is hardly any that can equal 
that measure of iiches, and hei^it ol 
glory, which he profanely abused to thu 
dishonour of his Maker. 

But jet llie fall oi this great man is nil 
admonition to us, in evi rj condition ol 
life ; and llioiigli <»ur stations are widely 
dilferent, yet bis case, as well ix»ull otlur 
thinas that xiere zcritlrn uforetimey'v.as 
-icnittn for our learning. (Horn. xv. 4.) 

The lowest and the meanest ol us is 
jiossessed ol some advantages, upon 
which he valut's hiniseil; and ilid he 
value himsi-lf aiigljt, he would endea¬ 
vour to improve them to the glory ol llu; 
author and giver of every gitt, and to tho 
h.ippimss of Ins immortal soul. For it 
Is not to be imauiiied, that llie. tiod ot 
\\ edom sliould liiinisli him vvilh a power 
of (Imiig good lor no end or pin pose j 
and shed his bvuinty upon lus eo Mtiires, 
only that they nuglit, tithe their past me 
in this woihl, and yield up theiusels-is 
to triiiiiig and vanity. Neitiier is it rea¬ 
sonable to supjiosv, tiiat a creatiu’e which 
is lorimd for an eiuili's duration, sliould 
regard no mori: than his pn-ent, tran- 
sitoiy stale, and look no larther than the 
immediate gralilitatioii ol his idle,foolish, 
sinlul indinations. 

A\'e may l»e a-siired, that the Lonl 
Unit gave hi-f serxant Jnr talents, ev 
jH'Cted that he should trade ■liith (he 
sttnti, and nude t.'.cni other Jhe talents, 
and ill'll he dtstrihuled to e\trii man uc- 
eording to hm scxeral aldtitij (.Malt. 
.\.\v. 16.), with a ilesigii that he shoiihl 
answer his kindness with a suitulde 
lelurii. 

And if the si'iise of what we possess, 
or the prospect of more can eiu ourage, 
us to do our duty, certainly wc shall 
strive li. atl.un to God’s tutiire lavuur, 
by expressing onr gialitude for his pre¬ 
sent blessings. 

for what can be more desirable than 
that e(>nimoiidalioi!, H ell done, thou 
good and juillijul seiLaiU, thou hast 
been Jaithful over a Jem things, I will 
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make thee ruler over many fkin;r,i ■ enter 
thoH into the joy of thy Lord ! (Matt. 
XXV. *23.) 

How woHtli'rful is tlio jff)odnc&:! of God, 
that pours his gifts upon us/that we may 
qualify ourselves for l:irg'’r irK'astircs of 
his bounty, by making u right use of 
them! 

And how happy is the man that uses 
them as tin; means of Irlfin^ his light 
shine t>“fhre uicii, and glorifying his Fa¬ 
ther -uhii /i i.\ ill hcaien ! (Matt. v. 16.) 

With wliat satisfaction will he look 
hark upon his piet conduct, when ho 
reaps an eternal inheritance from tlie 
prudent improvement of uncertain Jio- 
iionrs, and corruptible riches ! 

And how .shall wo ever suilicicntl}'ap¬ 
plaud his wisdom, who is rich in goral 
works, and delights chiefly to abound in 
righleon.sness! 

And I think it iiiiiy not Le impro]". r 
for us to consider the several oppomiiii- 
ties which mankind enjoy of rench’ring 
their present condition sul)Str\ient to 
tlieir future inteve''t. 

For every one lias a proper sphere in 
which he Is ordained to move, and in 
that he i.s capable of serving his Oeator, 
of being lenefici.il to his bretliren, and of 
promotihg the welfare of Ids own soul. 

Those in tlie highest tanks and foi- 
tunes have indeed the greatest powc r, and, 
like the heavinly bodies, may shevl their 
kindly influences upon those heiiealh 
them. 

But we that are far beh>vv, may yc t 
answer the important purposes of an all- 
Avise CukI ; like the infiiior works of the 
ervation, none of winch vveie made in 
viiin. 

And tic capacities of the great arc not 
unworthy our coiiMderatiori, since they 
will raise u noble enuilutiun in us, and 
excite our utmost endeavours to leach 
aOer them. 

How large and pleasant a prospect is 
opened to tiie man, whom God has placed 
in un exulted stuti<j:i, and entrusted with 
a plentiful share of the blessings of this 
life! He is able to ^ssert the cause of 
Gotl, to ptomote religion in a corrupt 
and degener.Uo ago, to rcconiuiend it to 
all his dcpciuleuts, to invite them into 
the path of the Just by the shifting light 
(Prov. iv, 18.) of a good example, and to 


<liscount(mancc vice and jvrofanencss by 
his autlionty. He can act in the stead 
of God, and be a fnthi*r to the fatherless, 
and maintain the cause of the widow'. 
He can raise a dejeclcd spirit, .support a 
.sinking family, and come into their relief 
in the critical juncture, and guard against 
their approaching calamity. And^it, 
.short, he can resemble God, in thatlSI- 
lovcd attribute, his goodness, and at once 
copy after the divine nature, and enjoy 
the .sincercst pleasures of humanity: fof' 
he can gratify every noble desire, and 
answer the generous purposes of friend-' 
ship. 

'I'lie bare mention of his power, and of 
the st'vtr.il instances in wliich it can 
e.xcit itsi If, is enough to transport every 
one lliat has any sense of gratitude to 
Clod, any n gartl to virtue, any value for 
lliat amiable quality vvhieli bears the de¬ 
lightful name of good-nature. 

And I wish that all whom God h:if 
made tl,( stewards of his bounty, would 
unicmbfr the er,d for which they re- 
tlived lliat imp ntant trust; and that in¬ 
stead of pro.stitiiting his gifts to sin and 
It.ily, and abusing tlum to their own and 
liis d!-:iiont)iir, they would employ them 
in ll.i h' i»ice of God, and to tlie advan¬ 
tage of tiiclr country, their lilends, and 
their immovtal souls. 

•And we ought not to envy them those 
opportunities which they enjoy, and 
which we sv» i i to want; lor in the lower 
conditions of life, there are also means of 
doing good ; and if we are disposed to do 
It, we may p.iss our lime of .sojourning 
here with comfort and satisfaction, and 
improve those talents that are delivered 
to us, to the honour of religion, and to 
the great I'lids of friendship and charity. 
And even those that are engaged in 
tin; servile ofilces of life, and iro foith to 
th t-/r i:orh and laliour till the evening 
(Fsal. civ. g’;).), may also dedicate tlicm- 
selves to the service of God, and promote 
their own inierist, and the common wel¬ 
fare. 

And the man that begs for the blessing 
of God upun all his undertakings, and 
resolves to do justice to every,one, and 
to make an honest provision for his 
mily, is an object worthy of admiration 
and esteem ; lor the holy angels behold 
him with pleasure, and God himself iooltx 
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down upon him with approbation. Hu 
builds upon a rock, and th^l^ integrity 
which ticcompaiiies him through ail his 
labours, is a strong cement to pieservc 
his small portion of riches unshaken, 
lie leaves a sure inheritance to his chil¬ 
dren’s children; and pi'ovidcs one for 
wbicli no time can decay, no 
tii^h norrmi cm corrupt. (Matt.\i. 20.) 

And when he comes before God, lie 
will hnd that his honest principloi^ will 
istand him in greati r stead than all tiie 
riches of the world could have «loue ; 
f and though he was nut possessed of those 
things, which are now thought the imitks 
of honour, jet he will be truly (.steeiue.d 
in the sight of God, and he will not be 
found wanting. 

How happily art* riches improved, 
svbon they are made in.struinentul to the 
l>U''iness of i elision, and borrow u new 
lustre fioin il, while they siem to give 
credit to it! 

How coniiiKiidable i«. the clioice of the 
man, that cIioo.ms the one tiling iicediul; 
and while he lias every thing lli.it is de¬ 
sirable in this lift*, p<.s‘e‘-sea that also 
which will la* eternally v.duabte in t!ie 
other! 

And how gloiious aKo i*' tLe man, 
who, though he lias lU) pomp or st^ite to 
attract the «*yes of tlie people, but is 
* placed in liie dt'piM'd eircunisMiices of 
povcity, is vtt adoincd with those i i.- 
cellent ipialiiie*'; lli.il will raise iiiin to 
the highest honour, and give him a name 
above eveiy name that U>e v.i.ild can 

Religion, then foie, is the piiiicipal 
thing, and this is ilie md we ought to 
aim at, in all coiulilions ol lile; fur this 
will render u*. happ^ in llie lowest slate; 
and wiihoul this we cannot be happy in 
the highest. 

And (jur picsent iiiterc'-t < Lligis us to 
dedicate the good things of tliis life to the 
service of religion; for, 

Secondly, I’nless we make this iin- 
pruveiiKiit of them, we cannot tiuly en¬ 
joy tliem 111 this world. Cuminon ex¬ 
perience teaches us, that tliere is no last¬ 
ing jiloasure or satisfaction to be found 
ih those flattering objects that now sui*- 
rouud us : after a little ac 4 Uaiutancc with 
them, \vc begin to loath and despise 
Uicm; and the continuance ofthosie things 
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w hich vve ai first admire, afTords us no¬ 
thing but weariness and vexation. 

And ff these enjoyments arc but un¬ 
certain ill their best estate, and quickly 
give way to disquiets, and ungrateful rc- 
flectii'iis, how vain and deertful arc they, 
when the .mi ml is oppressed with a loud 
of guilt, and the thoughts of punishment 
arc evtry moment striking a damp* upon 
it; our mirth is then forced and nniia- 
turul, and oiir spirits are unable to keep 
up and support it. 

And where can we find a wretch so 
desperate, tia to <lrink to the full of jilea- 
sure, and have a true and lively rtdish of 
it, when ho knows that the most dreadful 
iluiigers hang over iiim, and hnng, as it 
weie, by a single hair; and that all his 
happuK'ss is held by the weakest tenure, 
even by the blast of life, uiid is no more 
in his powti* than the shadow that dc- 
partelh ? 

Surely l.e must tremble at the ihoughti> 
of the hillid-wiiting upon the wall, and 
ills heat C eaiuiot but tell him,- tiiat/or 
(liL-se tkiirrrs which he fondly doats upon, 
(Jod'ui/l liriif^ Alin into Juit^ment, (h'.c- 
cles. xi. <}.) 

How irksome must it be to coiisidor, 
lii.’tt his pli'iisuri s will shortly come to an 
end, .'iml will he bitterness at the last; 
lliai the iiihes whiph he spends in a 
course ol luxury, w ill aggravate his guilt, 
and mu.sl be one day certainly accounted 
ioi ; and tliut his neglected soul will 
1)1 Ing .1 luavv a.'cusalion against him, in 
tl;e lime ol its diviress, and draw his sin¬ 
ful body into a piulicipation of its 
nuseiy ! 

How ill pi >i.i!.ie i-> ills condiliuii, wlicu 
all liis ( nj< Mill tits Hie ^i.uit and Ir.insient, 
and the n.iuemhiai.ee of il.tin is disa- 
greeahle to him ! 

i)Ut, on the mini' .*idc. how pleasant 
is il so to U'-e our tali nl.s, as lo l.'t* able to 
give a sali'.f.itlm \ .leeouni of them, and 
be assured that we i.ave laid them out to 
the bisl aiKaiilagel 

With what emdldence m:iy the rick 
uiRo ]m>k up lo Cod, when he knows 
that he has di*>('ha!ued his tiust, and dis¬ 
pensed his buuiitv'^accordiiig to the will 
of his Lord and Ma.ster ! 

How does he delight to sec the cause 
of religion prosper in bis huiul, to ob¬ 
serve the happiness of those whom he 
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lias aved from pcrishin<T, to bt-hoUl the 
young plants that ho has brought up, 
Jlourishing like a tree planted by the 
water-aide (Pt.al. i. 3.), iind to find that 
all Ills kind and friendly <lchigiis answer 
hiii eN|)eclulion 1 

His happiness is tloiiblr^l^.by the de¬ 
lightful view of that of othersand when 
he thinks with himself, how widdy he 
has spread the blessings of lieaven, and 
how many he bus made partakirs with 
liiin, his felicity is heightened at the siglit 
of each of them, and his jojs increase 
and multi |ily. 

And when he permits himself lo enjoy 
his innocent pleasures, ami lo use with 
• licorlulness tlnee good things which 
(lod has jirovidul for him; when he is 
raised t») the highest degree of luiopiness 
that can be tleri. ed liom any thing in 
this world j a siirpiising Scilisfacfien is 
daited in upon him, and his luart is 
filleil with the lliouglit, that he has omie- 
lliiiig mueli givater pn-pared for him in 
am-tlier world, and an inlKiitance that 
will be seeiireiy bis, when all eaillily 
riches shall he no more. 

And if there is any reason to fear th<* 
s;ocivt worm of a guilty ^('nscieneo, that 
pre}s upon and cliMio^s the fairest ap¬ 
pearance of happiness; if we hii'e any 
concern for our present comlbit anil wel¬ 
fare ; we must so direct and govern all 
our actions, that no unwelcome retlec- 
tion, no astonishing fear nuiy Invak in 
Cij’on r.s; lint we may have a tine si’iise 
oi'th.o-e pleasines that are novv oliv ual to 
us, and a cait.iin prospect of those lliat 
aie infimt ly heller. 

And if ihey that live in the abundance 
o!‘ all things, stand in r.ccd '-f tla; eom- 

Its of ligioi), and eaimoi hut be nii- 
.seiah'le without tln’in; »ertiiiiily t’.f'y that 
have a si.ialler poilion of the tilings of 
fins woild, are higlily obliged, us lliey 
fender their own imnu»li,ite inteo st, to 
make religion their i hoiee ; for this will 
sweeten their labouis, divert their cureg, 
iiiid enable them I'- pass tluir painful life, 
with cheerfulness. 

And whensoever the liaidships of their 
narrow circuni&tanc^s tempt them to 
coinpluin offlbeir fortune, tliis will take 
them ofi from that ungrateful subject, and 
enlivL'ii them with a cheerful expectation 
of utlainiiig to that glorious place, in 


which they will far, very far (“xcel the 
higbc'St jiftch of worldly grandeur. 

And therefore tlujy should be* always 
mindful of llieir eternal welfare, and not 
sufler their less important cares to in- 
croiich too much upon them. 

Religion is iiulcecl very often excluded 
by them ; but the pretence for it will by 
no means excuse them : fur it is in min 
for them to rise vp early, to sit up late, 
and to tat the bread of sorrows, if their 
better part is still neglected, and the soul 
lias no share, in the provision which they 
are making. 

It must necessarily strike them with 
terror, to think, that while they are 
wearying themselves from day to <lay, 
their immortal interest is utterly forgot¬ 
ten; that they liisquu-t tliemselycs in 
vain ; and, alter all they have done, they 
shall he found wanting. 

And yet liow many are there, that give 
up tliemsi Ives to toil and labour for that 
wiiiv li piofiteth not, and refuse to «cl 
ajiart one <lay in seven, or one hour, for 
tlieir iluty to (iod, lest they should l:iko 
too much I'lom the time that is sjient in a 
nicrcenaiy slavery. 

'I'la'y are ignorant and indiffercMit as to 
that which most concerns them ; and lor 
the sake of a temporary advantage, which 
will last but for a few years, or a few ge. 
ncraliotis, they ahandon and renounce* 
that happiiie*-s which is to endure for 
ever. 

Miserable men, that are regardless of 
their true interest, and of llio end for 
which they were created! 

Xeitlier the cares nor the pleasures of 
this life siiouhl so ongiigc our thoughts, as 
to l.'i-sen our concern for our future wel¬ 
fare. 1* or our powers were given us, that 
we iiiigl.! work out our salvationand 
unless we use them aright, the abuse of 
till m will, 

'riiirdly, Rise in Judgement against us, 
ill till’ world vvhieli is to eoine. We arc 
novv ill a state of probation, and GviJ has 
bestovv^’d his gifts upon us, that vve may 
imjiro'ethem to our tteniai advantage. 
He wriclies over and observes us, and is 
pleased when vve answer the gracious «ie- 
signs of bis loving kindness. 

'J’he same all-seeing eye that was wit¬ 
ness to the luxury and profaneiicss of 
Ik lshairzar, and discerned the folly and 
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Jjascness of his Ungrateful Iw^, in the Sinful inm may, iatlee^j time 

niglit of his feasting, is also p*#nt with put away the consideration of theso 
US, and^ lakes the stricU’st notice of all things, anti prevent reflection by a va- 
our actions : and the sanie terrible God riety of pleasures. Nay, he may bid de* 
that sent forth the tingei'i of a man’s fiance to his reason, and sin on, in,con- 
hand, to write an accusation ngainst the tempt of the ilUbodtiig fcai-s, Urc di-oadful 
king, and to record the sentence that adinonition^^ ' and-writing that comes 
pasgeda^inst him, <l<x‘S also write down forth against him. 
alli’lihc circumstances of our life, anti pre- But though be refuses to read the evrit* 
wrve them in everlasting characters. And ing, or tt) hear the interpretation tliereof, 
in his book is contained the most exact yet it will at last be brought home to 
account of all the gifts that we abuse, of him ; and wfien his riches, liis honours, 
hours that we spend in sin, and of ami his pleasures, have forsaken him; 
fipthe admonitions of our conscience, Avlien he stands a poor wretched soul, 
which fails not to ailmonish us to make a before tlic judgment-seat of an angry 
butter improvement of our time. God; those actions which he never con- 

And though wo now imagine that it is sidored, will be weighed-in the balances, 
unwoi'thy of our care, and wantonly and he will be found wanting, 
throw away llic blessings of God, as if we The men that now swell with tlio 
were born at all adventure ; and Jwuld spoils ofnations, and ungratefully triumph 
he lureafler as though wc had never in tlieir undworved greatness; that de« 
been ;■ yet every idle thought, word, and .spise the poor ami fatherless, and rejoice 
action (VVisd. ii. 2.) will be brou-tht to in the multitude of richp.s, which they 
our n membraucc, ami ev(‘ry misspent have gotten liy falsehood and extortion, 
hour will be charged upon us. will deprived of all their glory, and of 

Come uh (says the epicure), /</ ns that vain shew with which theyendea- 
enjoy the stood things that are pn sr/it: \mir to cover their guilty soiils; anti 
let none oj us go without his pmt of our wiien they appcaj|,hotbre a righteous Gold, 
roluptuoios/icss: let us leave toLcnsof our they will be. fuum lighter than vanity it- . 
Joyf'ulutss in every place : for Hus is our self; aiul liu'ir former grandeur will scrvo 
portion, and our lot is this. (\\ r. (), <).) only to increase their damnation. Tiur' 

But this portion inu.st be accoumetl 'I’iie wi.se and learnetl, that boast of 
for; and the use of tlii.s lot will be men- their wonderful improvenu-nis, and, in 
tioned to his coiMlcmnation in the great tin* pritle of their hearts, are forgetful of 
day of reeompence, (loti, the fountain of wisdom; will bts 

He is willing to beliete that/i/.f name chargetJ with the grossest follv, beeausts 
will be forgotten in time, and that no man they have neglected religion, which is the 
will hare his u'orks in remembrance : only thing that is valuable in tJie sight of 
riiat his life will pass away as the trace t!«jd. 

0 / a cloud ; and be dispersed as a mist And they that have entirely devoted 
that is driven, away with the beams of themselves to this uoild, and autferetl 
ihe sun, and overeomc with the heat their cares ami labours to engross their 
ihere^. (Vcr. 4.) time, and stifle the, thoughts of God, will 

But there is a (Jod that distinctly he for ever rejected by him, and for ever 
knows how e\ery moment of his life is lament that they made no provi.sloa for 
employed, and will present before liim a tlieir souls, 

true and faithful catalogue of his sins; for There is no respect of persons with 
they are counted.by him, who knows the Cods (Rum. li. II.) 'fhe peasant will 
way where light dwcUcth, and as for stand upon the same level w ilh the prince; 
darkness, where is the place thereof; who and virtue and vice w ill be the only marks 
has entered into the treasures of the of distinction. 

snow, (Old seen the treasures of' f’Od,t.i,old'.nvited us all to partake of 

who numbers the clouds ii^ i,m lie has called the great 

Ike rain^ xt falls to thcjg j,;, reason'. I-But too many of theta 

drops oJ 4^ that rc^y . surely this was ing his wants, tfxeuse. Jle has also 
(Job, xxxvm. 1^. 22.3'* niiscry. known. He is the streets and 

3 F 2 
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lanes of the eit t/, to bring in the poor and 
the maimed, the halt and the blind, (Luke, 
xiv. 18. 21.) But they must qualify 
themselves for his favour; for though he 
regaij^s not those things which engage 
our admiration, yet he vrill cast them into 
■utter darkness, if they have not on the 
•wedding garment. (Matt. xxii. 1-2,13.) 

Let us therefore put on the robe of 
righteousness, and endeavour to grow 
more and more into the likeness of God. 
For to resemble him is the highest honour, 
and his favour is preferable to tlie reatest 
I'iches. 

Ltil us adorn our statioi with the 
beauty of lioiincss; and let religion be 
our chief care, in whatsoever state the 
providence of God shall place us. If we 
should possess an abundance of earthly 
things, let us .still reinetnlH-r that we have 
a Ix'tter iniuTitunce, an iuheritanec of in- 
:hnitely greater value than all the treasure^ 
of the world. Ami if poverty should be 
thought most proper for us, let us still 
resolve to do our duty ; for this will iup- 
])uit us in this uncertain life, and enable 
us to bca’''the want of those things, which 
,Gud ill bis wisdom ha^enied us. 

1 *;^' Let us study to attain to perfection by 
practice of virtue, which will be al- 
■■ 'Vays of sufficient weight and value, and 
recommend us to men and angels, by its 
intrinsic worth and c.xcellence, and to 
■ God, through the merits of oiir Re¬ 
deemer, 

The pleasures of life will pass away, 
and the time will come, when we shall 
not be capable of enjoying Tiie 

glittering sliew of honour ww^fade away 
•when the sun of righteoiiS7iess appears. 
(Mai. iv. fi.) And our Oeloved riches 
%oill melt like was at the presence of the 
hard. But virtue will shine forth m its 
full strength, and receive the eternal ap¬ 
probation of C/od. 
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SERMON CXXXVI. 

By Tiio.m.v8 Newliw, M.A. 

Tlte Weakness and Uncertainty of 
Human Reason. 

[Preached before the Univeraity of Oxford, at 
St. Mary’a,] 

Dax. iv, 31, 32. , . 

While the word was in the king'a mouth, 
fell a voice from heaven, snyiDg, O King Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken, the king¬ 
dom is departfid from thee. And they shalt 
drive thee from men, md thy dwcUidg ebaH 
be with the beasts of the fielih 

Lord, what is man 1 How .great and 
glorious in his first estate 1 How shame¬ 
ful and miserable, after his fall! Thou^ 
() ftord, madest him but a little- lower 
than the angels, and wert pleased to 
stamp the divine image upon him. Thou 
gavest him dominion over the works of 
th/f hands, and didst put all things in 
subjection under his feet. 

Yet this lord of the creation is forgetful 
of his natural perfection, and degrades 
himself from tlic high estate in whieh thou 
wert pleased to place him. He sullies, 
the brightness of his rea.son, quenches that 
heavenly fiame, and brings himself down 
to a level with the boasts that perish.- 
And there is not a more remarkable in- 
sliincc of this fatal change, than that 
which the text has set before us. 

.Nebuchadnezzar was a king of kings i 
anti the God of heaven had given him d 
kingdom, poM'er, and strength, and ghry. 
(Dan, li. 37.) Many nations were di- 
reclcil by his wisdom, and the peqple of 
liistant countries waited with trembling 
for the laws that came from his mouth. 
His emj'irc was of the widest extent, and 
it was difficult even to number the pro¬ 
vinces that w'cre subject to him. His will 
was an eftectual law ; and as soon as the 
herald cried out. To you it is command¬ 
ed, 0 people, nations, and languages; 
all the people, nations, and languages, 
pie.i.M . before the king, 
signs 01 Ins Ioviim^ , endued with reason 
I he same all-sec po^pr^ and to 

ne.^ to the luxury this great people, 
Belsha;fzar, and and giver of his 
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ivason and power, and madj^iniself the 
'Centre awl tbuiidatiou of Sa his con¬ 
fidence. 

Bnt liow vain was his confidence! how 
wealv the foundution of it! J 'erilj/ every 
mm. living, at Ids best estate, i*' altoge¬ 
ther ranity ! 

While Ncbtichadaczzar teas at rest in 
his house, and Jlourishing in his palace, 
he saw a dream ukich made him afraid, 
and the thoughts upon his bed troubled 
him. He beheld the rescinblaucc of him- 
in a tree, which gnie, and was 
strong, whose leaves were fair, and the 
fruit thereof much, and in it was meat 
for alt; under which the beasts of the 
afield dwelt, and upon whose branches the 
Jhwls of the heaven had their habitation, 
<Dau. 4, 5. 12. 21.) 

And It \\a.s a Just re.sejnblancc of him; 
for his greatness u'as groicn and reached 
to<heavt n, and his dominion to the end of 
the earth. ^\’er. 2‘2.) 

But he also saw an Indy one coming 
down Jrpm fuaven, and saying, Hew the 
tree down, and de.ilroy it. ;^\'er. 23.) 

This dreadful and the iiiterpre- 

'tation of it, hy the i)ropliet Daniel, lul- 
tnouished him of his <lan‘'er. But tliu 
admonition wsls gi\eu in vain. I’or at 
the end of twelve months, as he wathd 
in the palace of the kingdom of Jhibyhn, 
he was swoln wiilj pride, fuid wrappe,! up 
in admiration ol the house of his king¬ 
dom, the might of his power, and the ho¬ 
nour of his mtijisfy.. (\"er. 2.b, 30.) 

But in the midst of his boaslinji, there 
felt a \oice fioin heaven, that told liim, 
the kingdom and liih reason was departed 
from him. (\'er. 31,) 

Had he onl\ lost his kingdom, thouj^h 
th^l, in the account of nuslaken )uen, liad 
bt*cn '« loss areally to be lamented, yet his 
reason inii^lit have supplied the wjuit of 
it, and taujjlit him to jud^o accurdiue to 
God’s Judgment, who ueeounttih all the 
kingdoms of the woild as a very little 
thing, and as the small dust of the 
. balance. 

But. not only to lose the character of a 
king, but also the distinguishing charac¬ 
ter of a man; to be drivoi Jrum men, 
and to htrqe his dwelling with the beasts 
efthe fi^ (Dan. iv. 32.), and be as void 
^ understandHi^ a* they : surely this was 
the consurtinjation of misery. 
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And if we rightly con.sider tiiis^retchcd 
instunce of human weakness, ■ neither tlic 
splendor of any tiling that is great, nor 
the conceit of any thing that is go«>d'iii 
us, will any way withdraw our e^|ies from 
looking upon ourselves as sinful dust and 
aslu’s* 'T: 

Our reason is a crown of glory, if wc 
use it to the honour of (?oil; hut if wc 
abuse this precious talent tohischshonour, 
it will only aggravate our misery and 
shame. 

If it were lawful to he proud in any 
case, this distinguished faculty of man 
might seem to Justify it. But even this 
is insiiHicient; and though it shine forth 
with the most lively piercing rays, though 
it make us Uko to the angels, though it 
be the image of Cfod himself; yet wc 
ought not to grow pn’sumptuous upon it, 
for pride was not made for men. 

1 shall therefore lake oeciision from 
Nchucliadnezzar’s fall, to shew the weak¬ 
ness and uncertainty of our reason, and 
possess you with an iiumhii; sonse-ot'it; 

first, Bccau.se it is subject to natural 
decay; 

-Secondly, is liable to be cittin* 
guished by sudden violence; and, ■ 

Thinlly, It is fiTijiionlly impaired Iwl 
lost by moral corruption. And, '4: 

J’ilbt, Our reason is subject to natural 
<lecay. But betore we consider it in its 
dt dining .slate, wc may humble ourselves 
by lo<iking back to its weakiir.ss and im- 
jierfection in tiur infancy, and observe 
tlu' slowne.ss of its growth, awl the several 
degrc«||j||^ which it iidvances towanl.s 
maturS^' The begitmiiig ami end oflile 
conceal this glorious faculty; and it is 
lost in both, like a rncr w hose .source is 
under the eartli, and which luislens to 
bury itself in the earlli again. 

In our infancy, it is co\ered with thick 
darkne.ss, hke the morying spread u])on 
the mountains; in old age, it is no muie 
than the small remains of tl:e day tliat is 
departed; and c\en in the noon u( life, 
and the midst of our perfcctioji, it is often 
clouded over, and intercepted from our 
V iew. 

Behold the weak, helpless infant! and 
sec what intlucnc'e his weakness has upon 
his reason 1 He is incapable of discover¬ 
ing his wants, or making his satisfaction 
known. He is as much diiected by the 
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undcrciltanding of others, and statwls as 
much ill jic;cd of it as if he wore not en¬ 
dued with a rational soul; and haidly 
seems to rnjoy the blind and iincortain 
guidai^e of natural instinct. 

And when his organs are strengthened 
and gradually prepared fur Uie use of his 
reason, how faint and feeble is the light 
that at hrst discovers itself! and how 
little can be discerned by the dawning of 
the understanding! It is unhappily go- 
venicd by the senses that are inferior to 
it, and is filled with prejudice and error, 
by a false report and representation of 
things. 

The faukering cflbrts of the babbling 
tongue betray our ignorance, and shew 
the vain and trifling notions that huMi 
stolen in upon us. 

Even in the second stage of Ufc, and 
the flower of our youth, though we do 
not altogether speak iu> a child, and think 
as a cbildy yol our reason is hurried away 
with impetuous violence, and deri\es its 
judgment from our irregular passions and 
partial affections. It decci\es itself with 
false appearances of happiness, and tor¬ 
tures and disquiets the mind with extra¬ 
vagant hopes and expectations. Like the 
lising sun, it dri\es nothing but mists bc-- 
forc it, and with difTieuky attains to its 
full brightness. 

But in the state of imuihuotl, you will 
say, that» our reason di>plays itself with 
an excellent glory, and bears a beautiful 
resemblance of the Fountain of Light. 

Yet still it might be urged, that the 
thoughts of mortal men ary^Jj^ruble, 
and our devices arc but uuceflliML l-'ur 
the corruptible body presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down the mind that museth upon many 
things; and hardly do we guess itright at 
things that are upon earth, and with la¬ 
bour du wo fi^ the tilings that are 
before us. 

But however we may, without indulg¬ 
ing our vanity, or lathcr to rebuke ur^ 
mortify it, we may allow that reason dues, 
for a short time, c.\crt itself with an ac¬ 
tive and lively force. It gathers the ex¬ 
perience, of former a^>3, and onlargcs its 
prospect beyond the life of man, to many 
genffMtous to come. It looks into the 
secrets of nature with a searching eye,, 
and discovers ntuny important truflis^ by 
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its diligenynquirics, and curious obsee* 
vations. ft furnishes Ibe.mind with.* 
regular train of thoughts, and lays up thp- 
maxims of wisdom ud policy in -fKc 
storehouse of the memory. 

But, alas 1 it doe.s not continue in one 
stay; but as soon as it is advanced to 
perfection, it declines apace, and tWa 
away to inijierfcctioii agaiii* v*. 

In our pursuit of knowledge, we E»cem 
to lx: rolling up a stone to the top of a, 
mountain, which docs not rptf a moment 
there, but with .haste and violence 
down to the bottom. 

Our sun duc% nut stand still in t|ie 
mi<Kt of heaven; but before we can en¬ 
tirely enjoy' the delightful view that iWC 
have gained by its ascent, it snatches‘U^ 
from It, by its sudden and precipitate 
descent. 

Our largest thoughts arc soon con- 
tracteil, and the mind is lessened and con¬ 
fined to narrower notions and opinions. 

'I'liu memory is too frail to retain the. 
churacU'rs that were stamped iijion it.; 
and ihtjugli they were deeply engraven 
as with a pen of iron, yet our heart be¬ 
comes as the melting wax, and loses the 
impression. 

J lave we not koow'n the most valuable 
treasures giuhered together by long e.\pc- 
rieuce ? uud have we not CQUcluded. that 
they could never be wiped out of the 
book of romembranre ? But how so».»i;i 
were they lost ? u’t* u'cnt fcy, and lo, tke^ 
urn- gone ; v.‘c sought thtvi^ but tktir 
place could no uhcre be found. 

'J’he most artful contrivances, and the 
justest thoughts and conclusions, are 
broken and confounded by the infirmities 
of ag(^ .'\nd those louse fragments that 
still continue, how valuable soever ia 
thouiselvi s, are no more than the impci;- 
feet remains of distant antiquity; and 
they are'often covered with dust, and it 
is hard to draw them out of the general 
ruin, and join tlicni together. 

And instead of the regular government 
of reason, there is little to be found hut 
childish imugiuations, or indolent didage. 

The pret'rence, indeed, is Cmquently 
given to age, on the account of its wisdom 
and experience; but this is rather a sensa 
of past tblUcs, than a new supply of wd%- 
dom. And the aged having sudered $hip;> 
wreck ou the dangers of huimut Ul^a 
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^iicrcforc most capalAc of ditwbtiug the 
tfncxporicnccd youth, to tho like 
luiscarrittgos. 

It Is- a melancholy tttith, that our rea^ 
SOM is afl’ceted with the’corruptions oftljo 
and though widely ditiei'ciu from 
kin its nature,'is influenced by-its se- 
tfianges, 'and partakes of its im¬ 
provement sUkI decay.. 

And thongl) in death it is divided from 
it, and breaks forth from its earthly pri¬ 
son, |t6 ascend to God that-gave it; yet 
diiring its continuance hero, it is forced 
to be comformablc to this wretched state, 
and to surtbror rejoice, with'the niembeis 
of the body. 

It secs blit through a glass darkly; 
and the glass is sullied with every va¬ 
pour, ai^ brings a mist over the un¬ 
derstanding. 

Alas! who can bear this consideration ? 
W'ho can think of these tilings, and not 
be abashed and confounded ? Is this our 
" admirer! reason ? Wns this once a pure 
ivjiuence Jloxeing frmn tkv glori/ of I he 
Atmightifi Was this once adrinied with 
the brightness of the Kverhisiing ? >\'as 
this the unsjTotted mirror, and the image 
of Gcal’s wisdom? Ilow is it clmiigod by 
our fall! how differont is it from tlic 
reason of our first parent, that did not 
manifest itself by slow degrees, but slione 
forth at once a full and perfect clay ! 

How long might this lamp of (iocl 
have given light to us! csen for ever and 
ever, like the seven lumps of fire tliat ai-e 
burning day and night before the throne I 
But how soon is its oil spent 1 How scMin 
is our vessel empty ! The trembling flame 
hastens to depart from us, and is every 
moment fluttering and going away. So 
frail is our reason ! So just an occasioti 
docs it afl'orcl for humility, if we consider 
it only as subject to natural decay ! But 
how much more will it alford, if we con¬ 
sider it, 

Secondly, As it is liable to be extin¬ 
guished by sudden violence. And liere 
. I might observe, that every trifle in na¬ 
ture is capable of offering violence to it. 
And though it is placed on u tlirone, and 
intrusted with authority and power, yet 
it is easily ipoved from its place, and de¬ 
posed by ttte tumultuous passions. 

It cannot bear a surprize, or excess of 
jby, or an opprttsiva wnght and continu- 
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ance of !k>rrow; its edge is often 'taken 
away by too close an attention to one 
thing; and it is as Often distracted by 
troubling itself with many. 

If it is not c.\cTCise(i'and employed; it 
sinks hrto a brutish stupidity, and is'so 
far from bearing the likeness of God> 
that it hardly rc'tains the appearance of a 
man; it buries itsc'lf in the heavy matter 
to which it is unitctl, and seems to be 
faliitig into the dust, with its companion, 
the body. 

And if it exercises Hsdf too much, it 
spc'nds and exhausts its strength : ttr* va¬ 
riety of thoughts confound it, and the 
earticstness unci intensencss of them, spins 
the rhic'iui too fine, and breaks the chain 
that held them together. 

But passing over these dangers, wc may 
procc'C'd to con'sider the deplorable cflects 
of violent disf.'ises, and the; ruin and ha- 
\ork wliicli they make in the understand¬ 
ing. ll'hc-n the animal spirits arc raised 
into a ferment, and the wild imagination 
has ciiit off tlic: govcrnincmt of reason, 
whiU confusion atid disorder rise in the 
niind ! A thousand faNc- appearances im¬ 
pose Hj)on it; and it dcluth's itself with 
the* vainest thoughts, vainer than even 
the dreams of the night; wanders to and 
fro, M'ithout li.\ing upon any thing; and 
has ncjt wisdom to discern either good or 
evil. Tin* distracted niaii resembles him 
that was po-xtessed bv an evii Apirit ; be 
vftinn s j'allcth into thejiic, and oj't into 
the xcdfer ; he diecKx in desolate places^ 
and it is hard to bind hhn, even \eitk 
chains; aheays crying, and cutting 
/tmsrlf mth stones. 

Whiit a miserable creature is the man 
whose reason is either departed from him, 
or has not power enough to restrain his 
])assiun, or prevent the outrage that he 
offers to himself! 

'I'iKTc cannot be a more mortifying 
spectacle to men ; there can hardly be a 
more plcoiing one to the enemy of man¬ 
kind, than such a distracted creature, 
(hat ptx'ys upon himself, and is the ob¬ 
ject of his own remorseless cruelty, and 
brutish fury. 

And the case of the idiot also bespeaks 
our deep concern and humility. 

This unhappy case is not always ow¬ 
ing to an original defect in nature, but 
frequently proceeds lirom a surprising 
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shotk and alteration. And the man that 
was just now endued with reason, anti a 
suflicieut portion of understatuling, is in 
an Jn*-riint deprived of it, and loses all 
the notices and distinctions of things. 
Ills mind is as it were blotted out, or co¬ 
vered with a veil that cannot be taken otf. 
And he Ii\rs, inovt-s, and has his being, 
'without any sen.-t' or notion of it, and 
seems to continue in life, only to shew 
his weakness, and e>pose the multitude 
of his iii/irmities. 

And tlie clearest understanding is li¬ 
able to tills universal failure, if the brain 
he bereaved of its usual supiily ol spirits, 
or oppressed with too quick a return of 
iheiri, and too great ii charge. Thestrain- 
iiig'or slaekenini!, of the i\erv< s disturbs 
the liannony of the thoughts, and a fatal 
bruise breaks the whole frame of tli 
mind. 

J)ri‘adful also arc the eonseqnonces of 
n puls^ or apoplex, which '•trikes witli an 
unexpected force, and leaves onl}’ alan- 
guifliing life, and a cunfuseii uiulersland- 
iiig. 

One part of the body beconics a dead 
uncomfortable weight to the other; and, 
while the wilhcrid members can scarcely 
bc>nrcach other’s weaknc'-s, reason is also 
bereaved of its natural ({uickitess, aiul 
fr)rgrts Its pa* I conceptions, losing the 
miserable rrmuinder of life in tlie sleep 
of a iingcring death. 

And lliese fatal stiokos not only impair 
it, but fr('(|uenlly extinguish it at once. 

liCt ussiqqiose a man to be in the most 
perfect state that ever was entc8| k t in this 

Let his ivason have the most piercing 
sagacity in ilisccrning, the most curious 
eye in observing, and the most faithful 
memory to retain its observations: 

la'l his judgjnerit be enriched with all 
the wisdom of fornier ages, his knowledge 
extend to every art and science, and 
spreoil iteclf over them, as Uic waters co¬ 
ver the seas : 

Let him understand the interests of 
courts, the state »if nations, the conduct¬ 
ing of armies: 

Let him form the most complete body 
of law‘i, to govern iuturc ^nerations, and 
jw^ve the 'Closest schemes of policy, to 

t tablishdta regular'succession of priiKcs: 
Let kis mulutiops be stedfast, his pur¬ 


poses gengrous, and his soul as ditfuaive 
as charity itself: 

And, abovt! all, let him be thoroughly 
acquainted with the fountains of wisdom, 
the holy Scriptures; let him understand 
their glorious truths, as far as they can 
be comprehended by human reason ; and 
pay the most aw'ful regard to those sub* 
limer mysteries that pass man’s under* 
standing. Yet at the height of this per¬ 
fection, if his blood should break through 
its iippoiiitechlbouiulg, and that dreadful 
messenger of death, an apoplex, should 
arrest liiiii; his reason will go down in 
the midst of hisatiurse, and no more send 
forth its enlivening beams upon earth j 
his memory will lose ail the storcs that 
were distinctly ranged within it; his 
judgment will be spoiled of all its wis¬ 
dom ; his knovvle<lge will l;e turned into 
darknc'^s, his policy uniavclietl, hiS'tcso- 
lutiuns broken, his generous intui>tinns 
disappointf d, his precepts of morality 
erased, and his divine conceptions scat- 
tcri'd away. 

How terrihle is this change! how 
aimiiiing this devastation ! 

.And though perhaps it is impossible 
to lind the man ihat can entirely answer 
the cliauiclcr that vve have drawn; yet 
we may remember (but we must remem¬ 
ber it with the greatest regrelj that a late 
fatal sci/uro brreavi-d the world of oiro 
(Dr. Smalridgi') <if tlie noblest capacities 
tliut ever was tilled with divine and human 
learning. 

And the church must for ever bewail 
the surprizing death of an excellent pre¬ 
late, under whose shadow she thought 
herself safe at the close of the evening, 
though he was smite lied from her at thu 
oiiening o*’ the morning, 

lint she must weep for firrse(f\ not for 
him^ior he is numhernf amongst the saints, 
and shines .''<e the stars inthejirmument. 

It is indcevl an afllicting consideration 
that reason is subject to natural decay, 
that it is also liable to be. cxtinguislied by 
sudden violence. Hut these are only to 
)>c lamentcrl, us misfortunes incident Co 
our nature. 

. But there is a more afflicting conside¬ 
ration arises from our ftiults. For, 

Thirdly, It is frequently impaired and 
lost by moral corrapti(Hi< Our reason, 
though of a purer substance and greater 
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cxccHeflce than tliC" body, w afleclod 
by Its union with it, and disordered liy 
the infirmities that attend it; and not 
-only by its unavoidaUc infirmities, hut 
by.its chosen corruptions; mid every 
'Vice weakens its .power and sullies its 
light ;^and as the violence oi" tin* will and 
thc<{iTeguiarity of the affections increases, 
the authority of reason is lessened, anti 
the force of its discemment gradually 
taken away. 

The gratidcaliun of nut||psts destroys 
its -vital frame; gluttony it; and 
drunkenness overpowers it, like a rapid 
stream that has broken down its proper 
bounds. 

'I’hc futfies that rise from a loaded 
stomach darken the understanding; and 
-e.\ccss in drinking disturbs the order of 
the thoughts, and fills the mind with ab¬ 
surd incoherent trifles; and an habitual 
compliance with our sinful lusts,changes 
«ur justest concejitions of things into 
■stupid dotage and forgetfulness. 

llcasoH, when it is made subservient 
*0 vice, is cmulemned to Nebueliadnez- 
zar’s fate, xl is rlnuii fhm xiien, and 
forced/o dwell u'iih the hea-sts. And in¬ 
stead of ascending to the presence of 
God, it is held captive in the loathsome 
prisons of sin. 

There is nothing that more effectually 
shews the weakness of reason than its 
yielding to our vicious appetites, and 
stooping down to corruption. 

Aiidto convince us how little vve should 
’depend upon it, and how unsafe it is to 
lean to our own under-staiidiiig, God is 
'SoiurtinuHi pleased to permit even the 
wisest of im-n, men that sue endued with 
the greatest abilities, the sharpest wit, and 
the (ieepest learning, to depart from the 
dignity of their nature, and prostiluie 
their glorious faculties to the service of 
the must Khaineful sins. 

■ Hence they are often unequal to them- 
in their conduct, and act incon- 
■sistently with thei r ow n j udgment. 1 Icnce 
they are exposed to the scorn even of the 
weak and ignorant, and are made a re¬ 
buke to the foolish. 

And better were it for them to live in 
Egyptian darkness, than to act in con¬ 
tempt of the plainest conviction, and of¬ 
fend ihcir reason and cuuscitnee^ which 
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shed such an abundance of light upon 
them, 

What a remarkable instance of human 
frailty was Solomon; Ifow tetre xsas kt 
in his xjonlh, and -as a Jlaod JiUed teiM 
understanding/ His aovl covered the 
’whale, earth, and the largeness of his 
heart 'was nen as the sand on the sea 
shore, (Eccles. xlvii. 14, J5.) He spake 
xyf trees, from the cedarthat is in Lebanon, 
even to the hyssop that springeth out of 
the-iSaU: lie spake also of'beasts and of 
foul, and of creeping things, and of 
jishes. (I Kings,iv, 33.) 

And above all, he shewed the cxccl- 
leiirc of his understanding in choosing 
wisdom rather than riches and honour; 
and in adorning the temple of God with 
the most beautiful glory. 

Yet this seemingly perfect man was en¬ 
snared by the lore of sti-ange worneti, and 
turned away his heart from the Lord. 
With many fair speeches they caused him 
to yield; uitli the Jladering of their 
lips they forced him to follow other 
go<ls. 

And so miserably was he dj'ludcd, that 
he went after the goddess of the Zidu- 
nians, the abomination of Uloab, and 
even Molcch, the abomination of the 
cliiUh’cu of Ammon. 

And so far did he debase himself, as 
to fall down aifll' worship every idol that 
the multitude of his wives and concu¬ 
bines set up. 

So vain and weak a thing is human 
reason! 

llayhj^ gone through the several par- 
ticular^^roposed, let me draw a few 
practical inferences from them. And, 

First, Since our reason advances by 
a slow and didicult pinyress, and then 
hastens to decay; let us possess onr- 
selves with an humble opinion of jt, 
and never entertain haughty and pre¬ 
sumptuous thoughts. 

Let us look into the deep things of 
God, as the angels do, with a religious 
awe and reverence, and let us never he 
so vain and insolent as to reject those 
important truths that exceed the measure 
of our capacities, or to disbelieve every 
thing that wc catmot entiicly coinprc- 
Uend- ^ 

It was pride (as we may justly {ire- 
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feumc) that cast down Lucifer from 
heaven. t 

When Nebuchadnezzar’s heart reus 
liftedvp, and his mind hardened in pride, 
he rms deposed ffom his kinglp throne, 
and they took his ^luryjrum /dm. (Dun. 
V. 20.) 

And when tlerod received the blas¬ 
phemous applause of tikc people, anrl p,axe 
not Godthe iflory, the a»g>/ o f the Lord 
fmote himt and he gaze up the ghost. 
(Acts, xii. 23.) 

And pride- is the fountain of all those 
cJTOi-s and heresies, that overspread the 
world nith so nii<;hty a dcluji'e, that 
every good man cannot but tremble fur the 
tirk of God. 

Hut if we consider the growth and dif¬ 
ferent measures of our own capacities, 
and the vastly greater difference of others, 
w'c shall sec the folly of inakiii.; our 
judgment the standard of truth, ami dis- 
daining to receive any thing that is not 
cxachly equal to it. 

In our infancy we liavc no conception 
of iminy things that afterwards are easy 
und obvious to us. The first rux-ning of 
the undcrsliindiiig sliews us but a eon- 
fused and doubtful prospect, and we re¬ 
semble tlie blind man, who as soon as he 
was restored to sight, looked vp and said, 
J .see men, as trees, uallang. (Mark, 
viii. 24.) •* 

But when our understanding is enlarg¬ 
ed, we attain to a plaitter discernment, as 
he saxo every man clearly (vers, 2j,), 
■when ho w'as blessed with a more per¬ 
fect recovery. ^ , 

The discoveries of latter ^es have 
brought us to the knowledge of many arts 
and sciences that wore hid truin the for¬ 
mer: and it cannot enter into the heaits 
of some, to conceive, what otlurs jusily 
bc-iieve; and that which seems impossible 
to sonic men, is possible with others. 

And therefore since limited creatures 
arc not all coniined to the same measure, 
but enlarge tlioir knowledge to ditlercnt 
degrees, certainly we should allow that 
the infinite wisdoi.i of God docs cxteiid 
itself beyond the utmost compass of our 
thoughts. 

£vct^ our senses arc capable of im¬ 
provement, and may be enlivened with a 
ijuicker pdKeptiou of Utcir proper ob* 


jeets. And were Got! to give u» a larger 
luimlier of senses, we might be ac^^uainted 
with a greater variety of objects, and be¬ 
hold a wilier scene upendiei'ore us.. 

And if this may not improperly be sup¬ 
posed of our senses, wc may upon better* 
grounds suppose, tiiul God, in hi.s dlic 
time, will exalt our reason to a mote com¬ 
prehensive view than it yet enjoys. 

I low foolish and slow of heart to ic- 
liexe, were the Ixiu disciples that iveut to 
Emmnus I (toke, xxiv.) Though, they 
conversed witti I heir Saviour, ai>d heard 
him expound the. scripturi'S concerning 
himself, yel^ iic seemed to be only a 
stranger lu Israel. 

Their hearts burned xcUhiKt them in- 
di'cd, tihile he talked xvith them by the 
xeay ; but till their eyes icere opened, they 
kiiexe him not. 

And in like inaiiiior, w'c are fora long 
time held in ignorance of those thingy 
that arc nut ditiicult in themselves, and 
are written in so pi.iin a character, tliat^c 
that runs niuy read them. 

And ii» in ilic progress of our reason, 
W'C obtain new measures of knowledge, 
•;() in its decay, our mind loses tlioin 
again, and Ix-comes as if it had never 
obtained them. 

We should therefore, bringevery thought 
into subjection to God, and wait with pa¬ 
tience aiul sidnnission till tliat great and 
glorious day when our reason will sluiie 
forth, as at the liist, and lx; raised to the 
imraedi.ate enjoyment of the fountain of 
light. 

.Secondly, Since it is liable to be cx- 
tinguisiied by sudden violence, let us em¬ 
brace the present opportunity, and exer¬ 
cise this distinguishing faculty, wliile it is 
yet in its pertecl brightness. 

The aces I'tcd time, the day of salva- 
ii^p, is but of a short continuance, and 
t/ie night xeill quickly come, in which no 
man can xeurk, j\iid helbrc it is yet 
night, our lamp may be snatched away, 
our candlestick be removed. And if wo 
survive our reason, we cannot live to aii- 
swer the purposes of life; for wc shall 
be incapable of performing a reasonable 
service. 

And though it should not be totally 
extinguished, yet if it is much impaired, 
our virtue will be a very imperfect obla- 
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lion* and the blind and maimed cannot 
be iiu acceptable sacrilice to God. 

I^ct us therefore <lcvotc our i-cason to 
tlie author and giver of it, while it bears 
the liveliest resemblance of him that gave 
it. 

Let us use it aright this very moment; 
und'letnotthe day depart from us b«.*forc 
we have done our duty, lost our suu 
should rise no more. 

Thirdly and hvstly, Since our reason is 
fretjnenlly impaticd and lti|||[^ by moral 
corruption, kt us abstain from sin, timt 
lia^ so fatal an oticct iijjon it, and never 
<iuench tliis heavenly riame*by oft’ering 
unnatural Niolenee to if. 

Let us eafploy it as it ought t<» bo cin- 
ployi'd, in niedituUng upon the law ol 
God, and linding out the treasiiies of ili- 
sinc wisdom. 

'lliis will daily impru\e it, and gi\e a 
larger conij)a‘'s to our thoughts and con¬ 
ceptions. Our capacities will evlotid 
themselves, iuid tlie ])urcsr pleasures will 
flow into tin III, an(l>icUl us poifecl sali.s- 
faction. 

If we are i“nsl.ivcd by sin, wc may in¬ 
deed imagine, that tlie impairing our rca- 
,soiT will give us pcac«*and sociirit>“ Hut 
it is a false and treacherous peace; and 
how imicli s'Kwei' we weaken our reas<m, 
yet the dreadful day will come when it 
will recover its strength, and execute re¬ 
venge upon us. 

If we admire it otily as tiie atheists do, 
and abuse it to llie denial of God, A\e d<'- 
graile onr nature. I'or, according to the 
atheists’ opinion, it is barely corruptible 
mutter; it spi ting from the womb of the 
earth, amt all its admired thoughts perish 
in the grave. 

Hut if we believe it to be the gift of 
Go<l, and make a grateful use of it; 
though it is subject to iiatuial tlccay-j 
though it may be, for a time, e.\tinguisli- 
cd by a sudden vudence; it will live 
Ijcreufter, iii a better state, wheie no tle- 
cay, no violence, no corruption,can come 
pear to hurt it. 


» E R M O N CtXXVn. 

By Tiiom.4s Neji'lix, M.A. 

Pear, and Disquiet the necessary 
Coiiscqucuces of Sin. 

[Prenclietl lierurc the University of Oxford, nf 
Magdal'-iii! Collect', oti St. John Baptist’s 
Day, 1720.] 

IsAlali, Ivii. HOf 21. 

The wicked arc like a troubled sea, when it 
ciiiuot rest, whose waters os'.t tip nine and 
flirt. There is no ptacc, suiili iny God, to 
the IVirked. 

'I’lir, God of Justice and Power ha* 
thieat'' 110(1 to rain storm and tempest 
upon the •'j.ieked'. This shall he theirpor- 
fiini in ihe other world. (P.sal. xi. 6'.) 

And there is nothing csin give us so 
just a notion of tlicir distractions, their 
anguish, their conliision, even in this life, 
as the comparison which the Ibdy Spirit 
of God Jias made in the words of the 
text. • 

When they are labouring Under a sense 
t>f guilt, and an apprehension ofpunisli- 
ineiit, their restle-.s minds are wrought 
up into the highest ferment, torn witli 
contrary passion^ and tossc'd to anti fro 
with fear and anxit ty: ami a-, the boiling 
waters east ap mire and dirt fro'ii the 
bottom of the get at deep, so the raging 
waves ol their troubled hearts tnrovv up 
all their tilth .and eorruptiiin from their 
secret hiding places, sind are. perpetHai/v 
foaming out their oxen shame. (.lude, 
When their iniquity comes up befpre 
them, it cov<rs them with the blaekiuss, 
of darkness. And w'hen tlic light brsiks 
in upon tliem, it atlrighls them, like the 
Midden flashes of lightning, which add 
horror to the night of storm and .empest. 

'Mils is actually their case, as wc arc 
assured by him who knows the secrets of 
the heart, and thoruugiily discerns iiie 
passion, the sliame, the fear, the me¬ 
lancholy and despair which torment a 
wounded spirit. 

And as they do actually sulTer this 
amazing punishment, so it is absolutely 
necessary that they should; ic^ is 
grounded upon tlic unchangeable nature 
of things, and the eternal diflcrencc bo- 
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iwt'cn pood and evil: and how much 
Mw’\<;i‘ ihe malfcj'S in iniquity may Iwast 
4.( ilieir imaginary strength ; though they 
(iroinLsethemseivtf liberty and peace, and 
in llie pride of tnoir hearts pretend to 
f njfjy the greatest satisfactitm ; yet their 
hopes are vain, their promises deceitful; 
J'or (here is «o peace, saith mt/ Gad, to 
the nicked. Their sins arc spears and 
arrtms, and they pierce them thiough 
Idr u sharp sword; and they know not 
Mliich vtay to turn tliemselves, for they 
hiue no grounds to support their -conti- 
deiiee. 

And \vc ought to adore the gootlness of 
Crod ior matving their guilt so uneasy to 
tlicm: for if we liavc any tcndi-rne'S for 
oiirscUes, tertuinly this immediate pu¬ 
nishment of sin must deter us from ueW- 
irtg i» the coiniscl of the vngoilh/: or if 
we are so foolish as to piirehuse this dis- 
rpiiet, by i ntciing into the paths of wiek- 
rdiu'ss ; yet as soon as we have gotten 
this sad experience, one would think it 
should etfeetually discourage us from 
sfitndnig ni the way of' ,siiiners,or sitting 
in (he srvt of (he scornful. (l*sal, i. I.) 
'1 hat it may have this happy elfect upon 
us, Let us, 

First, (/onsulcr the dreadful condition 
of those men, who arc tike a troubled 
sea, when it cannot risf, whose waters 
cast up wire and dirt. And, 

Socotully, 'I'he causes of their dis¬ 
quiet, or w iiy there can be no peace to 
the wicked. 

And, first, We are to consider thc 
droadful condition of those men, who 
are like a troubled sea, when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 

'Ihe great (h'cator of Uie world has 
placed every thing in a wonderful oixkr; 
but he has shewn the oxactest care in 
man, the chief of his earthly creatures. 
All his facilties are appoiiiU'd to answer 
some important cml, and arc placed in a 
n'gular subordination to one another for 
the certain attainment of it. And whilst 
he obeys the A uthor of his being, and 
keeps the rank in which he was ordained 
to nioxe, there is a most delightful har¬ 
mony ■ in- his breast; his reason com¬ 
manding him to db his duty; bis af¬ 
fections ^ickentng him in the perform¬ 
ance of it; his will rejoicing to discharge 
it; and his conscience applauding him 


for it, and giving a pleasing foretaste oi 
the favour and appn>batioa of God. 

But if he indulges his sinful appetites, 
ids affections become unruly, and get the 
dominion over him; his will urges him 
on to his destruction at the command of 
every passion ; his reason is forced to 
stoop to those actions which it loatha 
and abhors; ami his conscience conti¬ 
nually pumiics him with the justcoih- 
plaints of the injuries which he hai-of* 
fered to it. > 

And the punishment which he indicts 
upon himself is the more grievous, be¬ 
cause the dtroxo sticks fast in him, and 
cleaves to his soul. 'I'herc are many ar- 
gumenls to ulleviiitc and takUbff the edge 
of worldly c\ils which can bring no relief 
under the toriiK'iUs of a guilty conscience. 
For those are sometime at a ihstanrc from 
us, and we may hope to e>>capt*, or partly 
<liveit them ; or if they fall upon us,they 
may only allict the body, w'liile the mind 
retires into itsi'lf and enjoys it.s proper 
happiness. lJul the sinner has no place 
to dee unto; no fence against himself, 
lie is his own tormentor, and the sens^of 
Ids sin and folly possesses all the iTtirei- 
ments of his heart, ami tills every fa¬ 
culty of his soul. It is aboui (tis path, 
and about his bed, and follows him in all 
hi'i XL ays. 

And that all-seeing God, wdio is pre¬ 
sent. willi us in eM-ry occurieiiee, and in 
every thouglit, will not siifier him to 
escape from his bosoiu-eiiemy, but con¬ 
strains him to cry mil in the bitterness of 
his anguish, ll'hither shall J go from 
my wounded spirit t Whither shall I go 
from Us presence t If 1 endeavour to 
climb '’ip info heaven, it opprcs.ses me 
with a weight that is intolerable: Jf / 
go down to hell, there it will be aixeoiiu 
that will never dir; a lire that ntvtt 
will be quenched: If I take the wings 
of the morning, and remain in the ut¬ 
termost parts of ike-sea, there 1 sliall 
behold a resemblance of my conditifHl; 
and when 1 hear the sea and the tomes 
roaring, and see the hearts of men fail¬ 
ing them forjear, I sliall feel a greater 
disorder in my own breast, and be more 
violently shaken with the confusion of tny 
own thoughts: If I say, peradveHtuge 
ihe darkntss shall ceroer mcy the ungrate¬ 
ful light will shew iny guilt; and displjay 
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aU Riy shame, with a bright and glaring 
evidence. 

It WAS this sense uf guilt, this U'rriblu 
conviction, that stung the accursed Cain, 
when ke said unto the Lord, nnf punis/i- 
y«cnt is greater than 1 can bear. Behold 
(says he) thou hmt driven me out this 
day from the face of the earth, and from 
4hy face 1 shall he hid. And 1 shall be 
a fugitive and n vagabond in tke'eartk, 
(Gen. iv. 13, 14.) But his punishment 
was rendered more cNquisito by a tirin 
assurance, that though he wandered to 
and fni, he coulil not fly from himself, 
and viheresoe\er he was, he would still 
be louudout by this his enemy. In the 
most distadlli' countries he would be 
forced 'to hear the cries of his consci¬ 
ence; and every one whom he met 
would bring to his reincmbraiiee the 
jnorthei' of lus brollier. 

Tlie conscience of the wicked is always 
writing bitter things against them, and 
every accident renews the thoughts of 
their past iniquity, and lakes olf the veil 
of forgetfulness; and it appears in all its 
hojri'or aiwl deformit) in tlie day of evil: 
when outward calamities straiten and be¬ 
siege them, then they feel the most sharp 
and jiierciiig agonies \\'ithin : and when 
the. world frowns upon them, they can 
liavo no comfort Innu themselves; no 
prospcet.of any thing but hell gaping be¬ 
fore lliotn. 

How did the hearts of Joseph’s bie- 
thren smite and reproach them when 
they were driven by famine into Egypt, 
whither they had sent their innocent bro¬ 
ther, ami when they were brought into 
a seeming necessity, either of snatching 
the comforts ot Jacob’s old age from his 
affectionate embraces, or of suffering 
bonds, imprisonment, and death! Then 
they were forced to acknowledge, that 
they ii'ere very guilty concerning their 
brother; and they could expect no re¬ 
lief, no compassion, because they saw 
the anguish of his soul when he besought 
them, and they would not hear; and 
were their ufffiction the greatest that 
could be endumd, yet they could not 
, but allow of the equity of tlicir punish¬ 
ment } therefore is this distress come 
vpott us. (Gen. xlii. 21.) 

Guilt is naturally attended witlt fear* 
juspicioii} and the soul that is pul* 


lutes! with it, is in perpetual dread of & 
watchful eye that looks diKvn upon it,^- 
and an almighty hand that is ready |o 
punish it. And the le^t appearance of. 
danger sounds the alarm, and all its sins 
throng forth, as if they wero^twakened 
liy the surprising summons, Arise, ye 
dead, and come to judgment. 

We have a very remarkable instanca 
of this sudden apprehension, this sur¬ 
prising fear, in the licentious Herod. Tbi* 
great wii'ked man ffared the impartial 
John the Baptist, because he wits a just 
man and an holy. But he feared him 
much more, when he had.sacrificed tins 
priacln-r of riglitcousiioss to the. impe¬ 
rious demands of the wanton llermlias, 
and rashly permitted her to execute re¬ 
venge upon him. ll 'hcn the fame of the 
blessed Jesus uas spread abroad, for the 
7)iighf if xi'or/is that were done by him and 
Ins discip/cs, hng Herod heard of him, 
am! he said, that John (he Baptist was-. 
ris( n from I hr dead, and therefore mighty 
uorks did s/u'u Jot th t/ieinseh cs in him. 
(Mark, vi. 14.) 

Others pleased themselves with uncer¬ 
tain con jectures concerning him, saying, 
that it is Elias ; or that it is a projthet, 
or as one of the prophets. (Mark, vj. i,5.) 
But Herod could not but make a conclu¬ 
sion, that filled him, with horror. It is 
John the Baptist whom 1 beheaded; he 
IS risen from the dead. (Vor. l6’.) 

’I hougli he knew not of any resurrec¬ 
tion, yet his guilt told him that he was 
actually risen; and he believed that he 
was come to proclaim his own innocence, 
and bring him to an account for his in¬ 
justice and cruelty ; and that tkeriforc 
mighty works did shew forth thcmach rs 
in him (vers. 14.), to give testimony to 
the integrity of John, and discover tlie 
guilt of the murlherer. 

And we may suppose, tllit when the 
vail of the temple teas rent in twainfrom 
the top to the bottom, and the earth 
quaked, and the rocks rent, and the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of 
saints which slept arose, and came out of 
the graves, and went into the Holy city, 
and appeared unto many (Mat. xxvii. 
51,52,63.), then Herod feared grcAtly, 
and his heart was shaken an# rent like 
the rocks, and the dark comers of it were 
opened; 2 ^ all liis sins came forth and 
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a^pcafed to ; and he could not but A guijty conscience always cajts up 
say of St. John, as the Centurion did of its loathsome burthen, like those buniin^ 
the cwcificd Jesus, Certainly this teas a mount,mns that throw Up fire out ot thhtr 
rigHteous m n t (jLukc, xxiii. 47.) bowels, or like the daninod, the smolte of 

How was the perfect and upright Job whose torment ascenAtth vp for ever and 
affected with His sufferings, when God ever. (Rev. xiv. 11,)' 
seemed to have forsaken him,^ and was We see the roi^summation of misery in 
pleased to try him in the funiace of tlic treacherous .Tudafi, when he iX'ptyltcd 
affliction ! 7*he arrows of the Almizhty of his falsehood to his Lord, add, h^ifght 
(says he) are within me, the poison where- again the thirty pieces of silver, tliepripe 
of drinketh ap my spirits; the terrors of him that was valued, to the cJ^ef 
of God do set tkemelrcs in array priests and eLlers, saying; I have sinned 
against me. Therefore I will not re- in that I have betrayed the innocent 
frain my mouth, I will speak in-the an- blood, (Matt, xxvii. Q. 4.) 
gfiish of my spirit, I will complain in They treated him with the utmost con- 
the bitterness of my soul. (Job, vi. 4,-- tempt, and said, ly'hnt is thaHo us T see 
vii. 11.) thou to that; and he was IPb despised 

And yet he had this to comfort him, by himself, and became the object of his 
that he ritfcred not for any iniquity in own hatred and indignation, so that his 
his hands, that his prayer was purr, that soul chose strangling and death rather 
he could say with confidence, Rehold than his life, (.loli, vii. 13.) 
wy witness is in heaven, and my record And into this restless state the sipner 
is on high. (Job, xvi. 17 . I*).) will eertainly fall unless lie makes haste to 

How much more then must the wicked bo reconciled to God. For all his, arts 
endure, who arc assured that they have will be ineffectual and unable to lull bis 
provoked an Almighty enemy! 7'heir conscience into a lasting security. The 
sins testify againA them, their Irons- closest train of pleasures will have so||C 
gressions arc with them, and as for their interruption; the loudest noise of mirth 
iniquities, they know them. They have will be silenced by the cries of guilt; and 
.sinned presumptuously, anil forfeited tiic though he endeavour to strengthen him- 
favour of God, and he has set them as n self in iniquity, yet tlic number of his 
mark against Aim, so that they are a sins will not render him altogether in-. 
burden to themselves. (Job, vii. 20.) sensible of fear, they will on]y%cap up 
When they lie down, they say when shall wrath against the day of wrath, and the 
a>f arise, and the night be gone f and evils which he has multiplied against 
they are full (tf tossings to and fro, to the himself, w'ill one. day^ft’jid him out. 
dawning of the day. tJob, vii. 4 .) When When the hour of calamity or sickness 
tik;y say, our bed shall comfort u<t, our comes upon him, the sins of his youth 
couch shall ease our complaint, then they will rise in judgment against him, and 
are scared with dreams, and terrified the bl.u k catalogtfcq^suf vices which he bn- 
with visions. (Job, vii. 13, 14.) dcavoun-d to erasd^r conceal, will dp- 

Of this wc have experience, whenso- pear in plain and indelible cliaracters; 
over we have done any sinful action. It when he casts up the account of his sins, 
troubles our thoughts, and intcrnipts our be shall be seized with fear and tr^m- 
rost by ^confpsed conscious- bJintfy and his own iniquities shall con- 

ness of ginlt, and a dreadful expectation vince him to his face (Wisd. iv. 20.): 
of punishment: and before we arc en- his conscience w'ill constrain him to 
tircly awake in the morning, wc find a tend tocher accusations, and will hot per- 
clog upon our splrUs; and though wc mit the temples of his h%ad to take Any 
cannot distinctly remember the occasion rest (Psal, cxxxii. 4.);' he has no hopes 
of it, our heart tells us theni is a heavy in' this life, no, prospect of happiness in 
charge against us, which strikes a dhmp the other.' His ])rescnt condition is too 
upon the enjoyments of the following grievous to be. bume, and hiS expectation 
day ; and the upbraiding remembranbe of is full of misery. He has no stay or su^" 
it still returns, and as often as we look port, no anchor .to hold him f^f, 'bi|t,ji|^ 
into our breasts, our shame rises before us. driven about and tossed by the VioKtfiSl’* 
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of a tempest which can never be stilled. 
He can never entertain'the least thoughts 
of peace, but is at utter cnniity with his 
Peason,' with his conscience, with his 
Gdd'. 

Andnimtehat it fke hope of the hy¬ 
pocrite thovgh he hath giftedy tvhen Ood 
tqketh avioy hit soul t Terrors take hold 
on.hhh as/watersy a tempest steaUth him 
atcdjH |j» the' night, Tne east-wind car- 
ricth Him away, and he departeth; enrf, 
04 (^stomiy hurlctk him out of his place. 
(Job, xxvii. 8. 20, 2.1, 22.) Tor God 
casts upon himy and wilt not spare, he 
would Jain flee out aj' his hand; hut 
there ts no escapingy for horrible is the 
end, of ih€ 0 prightt'OUS. 'QNhd. iii. 19-) 
Which brih^ me to consitler, 

' Socopdty. The causes of their (lis«iuiet, 

%chy there cun be no peace to the 
tiickcd. 

And the first and plainest cause of it, 
is a natural sense of the baseness atul ma¬ 
lignity of ^in. We must necessarily truce 
it from this; for it could not so g< nciiiUy 
prevail, were it not essential to the nature 
<if iniU), and were there not a leal tliflcr- 
en§b bctuceu good and evil. 

In all nations and ages, fear and dis¬ 
quiet have been the inseparable compa¬ 
nions of guilt, and no circumstances of 
life could be a sufficient guard against 
them. And God has made us liable to 
suffer tlie stings of conscience, that the 
wicked might not go unpunished in any 
state or condition; and though they 
should seem t{» prosper, yet they might 
have a secret worm to prey upon and 
consume all their eiijciyincnts. 

And this will alw|>^ be the case as 
long us reason has lu^authority in the 
wemd. For the mind of man is endued 
with a power of distinguishing bt'twoen 
good and evil; and it does not form un¬ 
certain, arbitrary notions of things, but 
judges by a standing rule, and cantiot 
easUy depart from its regular judgment. 
When virtue and vice present themselves 
before it, it presently perceives that the 
one repugnant, and the other agreeable 
to it’; and the more’ it meditates upon 
them, so much the more it confirms its 
first dislike, and ratifies its just approba- 
■ n ; and it is not in the pqvrer of fancy 
inclioaUon to, reverse the sentence, 
itatwe of Aings is not subservient 
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to a wantog humour, or be benf and 
tunicd by our unreasonabl^esircs. 

Hence it is, that the sinner has st|ch 
mighty contest with hin^Klf before he cau 
break through the resfribts that are laid 
upon him. He cannot but know that be 
is acting.to the prejudice of'his reason, 
his reputation, and fits jntercst; and must 
endure many throes and t^nies, give a 
terrible shock to his nature, aijid o\-erturn 
its beautiful order, before he caii descend 
to the commissiuiy>f a sLu. 

And he caunof entirely coaqucc-. his 
reluctance; fur when he complies with 
the tiattering temptation, he blushes at 
the thoughts of it, and yields with trem¬ 
bling knees, and a misgiving heart. ^ 

And though he would imagine fora 
time that all is well, when the use of his 
reason is suspended, und his senses are- 
wrapt up in the enjoyment of sinful plea¬ 
sures, yet he cannot long enjoy the delu¬ 
sion. lor nothing that is unnatural cau 
he lasting; and, nut withstanding all hb 
endeavours, he must retuin to himself. 

AimI then with w'hat disdain does he 
behold the loathsome ohjcct ? >Vilh w hat 
reproaches docs he accuse himself of 
folly! 1 le discerns the baseness .nnd de¬ 

formity of sin; and can hardly hear to 
remember (and yet he must remember), 
that he is fallen from the dignity cf a ra¬ 
tional creature, and become more con¬ 
temptible than the worm that crawlctii 
upon the ground. 

Though he labours often to reconeik 
himself to his great enemy, yet he cannot 
subdue his aversion, or prevail over bis 
impartial thoughts; for they will sonie- 
times exert themselves, and whensoever 
they do, his sin will be unable to stand 
the test of his serious consideration. . 

Reason will find some sober intervals 
in which it will call him to an account *, 
some melancholy ho||s.iniJ|ycb it will 
reprove, upbraid, tormem bJi^d> 

The heathen had this sense of things 
to give testimony against, their sinful ac¬ 
tions ; and as they concluded that virtue 
should be chosen, were it considered only 
as its own reward; so they were fully 
convinced that vice .was to be avoidea, 
were there no other consequence of it but 
its immediate punishment. 

And their fabulous descriptions of a 
state of mistiryj and of whips, ood wot* 
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fiionst and furies, were derived from the 
rca| anguishjprhi^ they felt within them* 
selves, and fiwm the severe lashes, the 
sharp stings, the restless indignation of 
their own mii^. 

. And this judgment of sin itas univer^ 
•ally prevailed, and virtue recommended 
itself by its natural worth and excellence; 
and vice would have been condemned 
had there been no law to condemn it. 

Another cause of the disquiet that at¬ 
tends a sinful state, is the expectation of 
a future judgment, which had taken rout 
in the minds of men, even before God 
hail declared unto us, that ic hed ap^ 
fmnttd a day in which he would judge 
the world (Acts, xvii. 31.), and the per¬ 
son that should administer justice in that 
solemn trial. 

For the privilege of reason, which ren¬ 
ders us far more excellent than the infe¬ 
rior ranks of creatures, does also render 
us capable of giving an account of our 
actions; and as it was neural to con¬ 
clude that we were the work of an all- 
wise B.cing, so it was reasonable to ex¬ 
pect thqt he should call us to answer for 
the discharge or abuse of uur great trust. 

And every man has in himself a lively 
emblem of the manner of proceeding in 
the future examination, and an earnest of 
the sentence that will be pronounced. 
For we find a tribunal erected in our 
hearts, and a judge sitting upon it, and 
summoning all our tliuugbts, words, and 
actions, to appcar*before it. 

We are brought to tliis careful review, 
though our wills strive against it; and we 
cannot but judge of them acem’ding to 
their different nature and qualities, though 
w^e would fain confound the distinction, 
and call evil good^giul good evil. 

When we do wcN, our conscience tells 
us, that we shall h accepted. When we ' 
do ill, ilSj[||ls^|<||P'<> assure us, that sin 
lieth atiiWd^; and it whispers to us, 
that we Should stand in awe of tins bosom 
’*wjtncss and judge, because it bears not 
the sword in tain; that it is the mi¬ 
nister of God, -a revenger to execute 
•wrath upon them that do evil (Rom. 
xiii. 4:); and therefore it concerns us 
to pay a deference to it, because there 
is a higher court in which we must ap¬ 
pear, a greater tribunal at which wc 


must stand -to give an sccouHtioh just 
and righteous God. 

And this expectation of a judgmefit*to 
come, has fr^actitly checked 
sinner, and interrupted his mirm^id 
jollity; and whilst he has been lecimng 
in the ways of his hearty and in the sighi 
of his eyes, be has been (ronbled widi 
the ill-boding admonition, Know thoUf 
that for all these things God dfUf^ring 
thee into judgment. (Eccles. xi. And 
the bare possibility of it is enoii^ to 
confound and distr&ct even those* that 
will not believe any more. 

Since, theiir the wieked are like a 
troubled sea^ when it cofy^t rest, and 
their disquiet is the ndUH^ry cohsc- 
qucncc of sin; let us con«mer the folly 
of embracing it for the sake of any ten^- 
tatioii. The pleasures that attend iflme 
imaginary and transient; And it ts' txen 
as when a hungry man dreameth, and 
behold he eateth, but he awaketk, and 
his soul is empty ; or as when a thirsty 
man dreameth, and behold he drinketh, 
but he awaketh, and behold he is faint, 
dhd his soul has appetite. (Isa. xxi^S.) 
Rut the fear, the anxiety, the confilRon, 
and remorse, that immediately follow it, 
arc real and lasting. 

Can there then be any advantage or 
pleasure in sin that will be a sufficient 
recompence for the loss of tlslkpcac^ of 
our niindj^ ? Can vve be so foolish is to 
gratify our vicious appetites, when within 
a moment wc shall be constrained to cen¬ 
sure our past conduct, and reflect upon 
it with shame? Were wc to gain tin? 
highest honours,^ the greatest riches^ 
yet thi^y could dMf^ nder us unmindful 
of our niisoiy!*jPrr the arts of th^at- 
terer, and the loudest applause oHroe 
multitude, cannot raise the spirits of the 
tnan that is condemned by himself.''' The 
w^ht of guilt oppresses him, and he is 
dejected and »lismayed, because he can¬ 
not but be conscious of it. kl' 

A\|d his own endeavours are as"fobf- 
fectu'hi to relieve him as those of others. 

he secs through the mist vviiich lie 
would cast before his eyes, and Ibaths 
the absurdity of his own vain flatteiyf' 

Though he tries to hide his iniquity'^n 
the deepest sccresy, yet his troubled M 
■will cast up its mire and dirt. 
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Tho^b h’^ lometimcs seems to be fall- 
' 4Qg into a little alamber, yet it only serves 
-to. b^eigliten his misery when he is sur- 
in it, and forced to awake: For 
fttk^ ia no .peace (saith my God) to the 
tflblred, ■ l^t him make haste to .esca]u', 
■and fly. whithersoever he will, yet the 
atprm will reach him, and be cannot 
acreen bioiself from its violence. 

And at the last day, when the sea, and 
death and hell shall give up their dead 
{Itev,. XX. IS.), then shall all his iniquity 
come forth, and the innumerable multi¬ 
tude of his sins sinill accuse lum before 
the dreadful trilmnal. 

, And, otter tbe terrible sentence is j^fo- 
nounccdJU&it will be cast into a sea of 
iire, wh^» his body will be tormented 
with the most exquisite pains, and 4tis 
tbul will eternally sutler the vengeance 
of an injured conscience, and an olfeaded 
God. 


SERMON CXXXVIII. 



Ry Thom.ss New'lin, M. A. 

asure and Peace the certain Cou- 
sequciiccs of Virtue. 


Piiov.iii. 17 . 

Hr* va^ are ways ot pleasantness, and ail )ier 
paths arc peace. 

Whev God had gh(n Solomon v'isdvm 
and understanding, cxreedinf’ imiih,und 
largeness tif heart, even as the sand that 


is on the sea-shori 
he indulgetl hinisel 
l^ry pleasure, ai^ 


Kiug.s, iv. V.q.), 
enjoyment of 
^tsofur his eyes 
tj^ired he hj>t ni^from them, that 
he might see luhat uas that good far 
the ..ao7is of men, xehich thei/ shautd da 
under the hoaveu all the days of their 
life. (Ecclcs. ii, i). 10.) And lie that 
had.opened the treasures of nature, that 
iun made silver in Jerusaletn as stones 
(2-Chroa. i.x, 27.)> ***‘d w-as raised to tbe 
mgbest. pitch of earthly glory and hap- 
|)incss; he was fully convinced, that re- 
li^on was preferable to the most exqui- 
of sensual pleasures, to all the satis- 
' chon that riches could bestow, and 
to idl the kingdoms of the world, 


decked with uveir ensnaring beauties, 
and set otf with tlwir br^tost 

He that was most ca|)able of deter^' 
mining vvhich is the true wisdom, has 
delivered this certain (c^^th; Tkefear^of 
the T.ord is tie begi/inatg of. matloyn'is 
and tbe knowledge of the Holy, ia ««- 
derstanding. (Prov. i.\. 10.) And as rlw 
result of all his experience, he says,' 
Happy is the man that ^adeth msdoWf 
and the man that getteth understanil- 
ing. For the merebandixe of it is bet¬ 
ter than the merchandize of nher^ and 
the gain thei-cof than fine gold. ' She 
is more precious than rubies, and all 
the things thou const desire are not to 
be compared unto her. Laigth of days 
is in her right-hand, and in her Uft- 
hnnd, riches and honour. Her •mays art 
■mays of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. (Prov. iii. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 .) 

And one would think there .should need 
no further inducement to the practice of 
virtue ; and tliat the singular pleasure tliat 
flow.s from it, would sufiiciently enforce 
an exhortation to it. 

I’hat you may no longer be deceived 
by the artifices of the tempter, or dis¬ 
couraged by the ill report tliat be Inu 
made of reli'pon, let me tlesire you to 
call to mind the sincere pleasure and 
satisfaction that you have enjoyed in the 
very instant that you have dune any vir¬ 
tuous action; vvhdsl 1 prove, 

I’irst. 'I’hat the pleasures of religion 
arc more noble, deliglitful, and lasting, 
than the pleasures of sin; and, 

Secondly, That the practice of it keeps 
us in perpetual peace and safety, and 
supports us in the needful time, and 
brings us peace at the last. ' (Psal. 
x.\xvii.38.) i 

And, iirst, that the ple.vsures of feli- 
gion arc more nobl^delightful, and last¬ 
ing, than tile pieast|p^' djjjjs They are 
far more noble, as is chi^y 

conversant in them, far excelJs' tho body; 
and, as the objects from whence they ate 
derived; are superior to those tlmt gratify 
our scusifs. 

If we value ourselves upon the distin¬ 
guishing privileges that arc vouchsafed 
to us, and think it our glory, that we are 
above the beasts thitf perish, we must also 
conclude, that the happiness of the better 
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part of our being, and the; tatisfaction 
that is agreeable to our reason, aru much 
more desirable than those pleasures that 
we enjoy in common with the lower ranks 
oj beings; for unless we measure the dis¬ 
tance between us and them, by the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of happincss for which we 
arc q^uaUiicd, our privileges arc only vain 
and useless-titles. 

But I hope there is uo one so immersed 
in sensuality, so forgetful of his soul, as 
to think it more pleasant to satisfy the 
meanest appetites of depraved nature, 
than* to act conformaSdy to i-easoii, and 
consult the interest of his nobler part. 

The objects that minister pleasure to 
us, while we. do our duty, are such as 
the holy angels cannot but delight in. iind 
3uch as even (Jod himself looks down 
upon with appmbution. 

And it ought to be matter of our daily 
thanksgiving, that \u' are endued with 
capacities tit for such glorious pleasures, 
and have so many opportiinuies of mak¬ 
ing ourselves happy. 

Whilst we arc engaged in the pursuit 
nfter virtue, our minds arc eidarged, and 
our reason is continually improved. '1 he 
image of CSud that is stamped upon us 
becomes more plain and lively; and 
wlieii we behohl the. increasing resem- 
blnuce, it is an earnest of that inconceiva¬ 
ble incre.ase of bliss tlu3t will How in 
upon us, vviion we shall see our Creator 
faev! to face, and have tlie itonour of 
copying afier him to all etei iuty. 

Every good action encourages us to 
delight in ourselves and to look with bold¬ 
ness upon that oiiject, which is highly 
pleasing, when vyu dare to be acquainted 
with it; but equally dreadful when sin 
lias rendered our own ictlections disa¬ 
greeable to us, and aiftenated us from our- 
s<’lvps. 

When ddjUpmnKid conscience con¬ 
demn us ^PuiPEmfciputo the welcome 
sentence of our Judge, by giving u.s their 
applause, such beams of joy arc darted 
into our hearts as cun only proceed from 
him who is tAe I'omtain of everlasting 
Light. 

\yt then know that wc are answering 
his inrportaut designs, doing as it bc- 
coiuctli reasonable J#raturc.s, and have 
the concurrent -teslimony of all good 


men, and even of those ^siuhappy soub 
that cannot be pcnjtadcd to Uttte the 
pleasures of virtue, and will one day wish 
in vain, that they had lived the 1^ oi^ 
could die ike deat^ of the righteovW ♦ 
When wc arc tilled with a just scAe 
of our obligations to God, and endeavour^ 
ing to make a grateful ,Ucknow’lcdgmet|t, 
his goodness presents itself to us, ia such' 
an endearing manner, that it ii}dij|||H|Us 
with fervent devotion, and is the very 
soul and enlivening principle of our ob^ 
ilicnce. We are ihen^o tar from think¬ 
ing our'duty too much for us, that wc 
wish we could do infinitely more; that 
w<^ bud the swiftness of the lufirn ing light, 
since we cuntiot but the sun 

to rvn onr counc. / . 

|low much more pleasant is this gi§«tc- ■ 
fill sense oftiod’s favour, tlian the impi¬ 
ous satisfaciion that degenerate men take 
in a prophanc jest, and dishonouring the 
holy name of Gotl! * ' 

When wc have dealt fairly and impar¬ 
tially with oiir ncigbbour, and are assured 
ihat no one hulli any cause to be our 
en4(ny. "hh what a chcertul confidence 
do wo go forth into the world ! OurwaPs 
plum and direct before us; wc have but 
one design, which is to art honestly, 'and 
therefore it needs no arts to prevent-dis¬ 
covery. Wc have not doubled and pre¬ 
varicated in our actions, and tlms is.no 
unlucky turning, when* we are^ble to 
meci-'an adversary, no flaw in our beha¬ 
viour that requires fresh pretences to 
conceal it. 

When we have taken away 'the sting of 
an injury, by prose||ung the peace of out 
minds, and by m^Ring good for evil, 
have made. cveinl|B^c itself Eclent-, ajp4. 
blu.'.h ul the enini^ it bore to us, tw- 
mind njoices in its noble conquest; and 
when we reflect upon the disorders of 
passion, and sec the tempest quelled'by 
the. authuiity of reason, wc cannoW.but 
compare our condition to that of th q;^ - 
senger, diat has brought bis troasuv^^o 
the shifts of safety, and looks back with 
comfort on the troubled sea. How far 
docs this c.\cel the imaginary pleasures 
of ivvengc that rack and torture, vvhii^ 
they transport us, and are uo more to oq 
desired than the dreams of a man heutcij^., 
witli a fever, while his rcaspu is ovciSf^ 
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turned, jwid lie is so far deluded by his Every virtue contributes to the plea- 
wild itnii^ination, as to think hitnself sale santness of the ways *4 vavdiirion ; . and 
, and happy! wei-p we truly sensible of the delight that' 

^wiiy, as it is the most godlike vir- results from each part ©f our duty, it 
tue,^io it is the most agreeable to the would almost coramence tlinl rxvte Hng 
diftjues of our nature, and has alui^s /•etcorf/, that is Juid up fur I'vie 

recommended itsiif to us by the name of oj just men mai/e perfect, 
hitroanity. It is 1ndi*ed a duty we owe We cannot belter (Icfccrrfx* the [Uoa- 
to ou^eighbour, but ii> is at the same >.un's of u gootf eonsficnce. than by re- 
tiroftidp-elief to ourselviHi; for self-love, pouting the promises that the wise intm 
that darling principle, is still impoitun- made to his son: Keep sound u'isdoni 


ing us to be kind to the miserable; and 
whilst the object ot our charity begs us 
to give an alms, fiir the sake of God our 
common Father, and in the name of Jesus 
our comp asgipn ate Redeemer, there is an 
advocate vdflpi us, pleading for him; and 
lest we sbUM not regaril the case of an¬ 
other iM!rson, It speaks to us in our own 
behalf, and irureats us to be meiciful to 
to our own bowels. 

And when we readily stretch forth our 
hand *to assist the poor and needy, the 
seasonable refnshinent that they receive, 
from us returns into our bosom; tlicir 
joy sparkles 1n our fare, and our heart 
opens and expands itself, to make lodhi 
foi^e tull tide of pleasure tliat ^ox^s in 
upon it. 

Ahd now let the voluptuous man ran¬ 
sack all his stores; let him cf.ver his 
table with an artful vaiiety of studie<J 
meats, amyindulgx' his appetite with exery 
riling th^^is rurious fancy cun inxent; 
and, in the height of all his liixuiy, he 
will not enjoy half the pleasure that arises 
from one kind and generous action: all 
his happiness will be flat and ihsijnd, if 
compaicd with tiie tra^eerulcnt deiight 
that the good man ^^^itlun himself, 
when he that was rflBnPo perish v.irh 
huc^r tastes ot the grlfteful morsxl that 
be cieals forth lo him; and is, as ii wei'*, 
rccoveretl to life, by drinking a w hole¬ 
some draught to allay his burning ihii-st. 

wondi'tiiil IS tl,y gooclnes*!, O 
Go^lhat hast made one man as u nii- 
nistra^ angel to ano^ier! . 

How shall we ever sufUciently (JIfeise 
thcF, O blessed Jesus, for inculcating the 
duty of ehaiity, and injuimng it in a spe¬ 
cial, manner as thy roinmaiidnieiit, since 
it renders both tlie givi r and receixer in¬ 
expressibly h‘!]>py, and makes us like to 
thijn in bliss, when we study to be per* 
fe€f^0s thou art perfect! 


and (Hscrelion ; so shat! tha/ (w fife fa 
ihi! sold, and "race to thi/ nevk. Then 
s/talf thou ualk in thif tray sitfrhf, and 
thy foot shutl not stumble. IVhen ikon 
lust dou'H f/uni shalt not he afraid; yea 
thou shalt lie down, and tlui sleep shall 
be sweet. fProv. iii. 21, 22, 23, 2'k.) 

When the darkness of the night brings 
horror upon the wicked, tin* rightfoiis 
lay fhemselKS down in peace, and take 
their rest, knowing lliat the Lord will 
make them to dwelt in safety. They 
ar«’assured, that ho will stuu li out I he 
wings of his watchful providence, lo be 
•iheir covering, and "'cec his ‘ Oti^eh 
chara,e oxer them, those* aflectuniate 
spiriis that rejoice in their charge. 

iSnd wimn tlicy awal.e in the niorn'ng, 
tlieir iniiocencx; gi'es tlu*m n ( heeriiil 
(ounieiiaiice, and they look !nel\, as the 
h«ii\ens, when the sun has withdi.iun 
t:U‘ M'tl th.it was spre.id over liieiii, and 
broiiglil fre'-b life to the whole i reuiion ; 
or rather, they are like those glorious 
being*, which tlicy sli.ill be hcieafUT, 
when the trumpet sh.ili call them lorth 
to a blessed u'»iiri<\ ti<m, and the sons of 
God sli.ill shout for gl.uiness at the sight 
ol cveiUstiii'T day. 

And tlie ]'l<'ii''ures of xiiiwe are more 
ilelighttul tlian t!ie jde.isures ol sin, as 
they me jnire and without allay. The- , 
h.ippiiies'' that iitlends us in tln^erforin- 
anet of our duty, wij|H^^d||Hor us, 
ami suits with the c.i^ra|lrs^P^ur na¬ 
ture ; It kieps ihe soul inn-potlcd, and 
preserxes th«‘ brigliUa-ss of reason; and 
at the same time conduces to the xvclfare 
of tin' bod>, and the cliecrfiiljiess of the' ' 
spirits: so that we, neither odettd our - 
reason, nor otier any unnatural exidento 
to our seiistvs, and fear iieitln-r tlie com¬ 
plaints of the one, norlllie reinonstranceft 
Ct the oiher. 

'1 he delight that xvc take in it, is Con- 
3G 
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ktont and regular, without any sudden 
damp, or ungrateful iiiterriiptiun. for 
the soul is as nappy as it can be in this 
present stati*, and so far admits the body 
Wto a participation with it, as to sh(^ 
gladness and health upon it. 

But when we so far debase ourselves, 
as to pursue after the pleasures of sin, we 
can have but a partial and imperfect en¬ 
joyment ; for our superior faculties arc 
oppressed and trampled on, because they 
will not join in the pursuit; our soul is 
perpetually grieving for the injury that 
is 'done to it; and the noise of sinful 
mirth serves only to silence the erica of 
our wounded conscience, as the dreadful 
harmony of war seems to still the shrieks 
and groans of the dying multitude in the 
day of battle. And \shcn the sinner has 
strengthened himself, and imagines that 
he has sulxlm'd bis heart,'' and shall no 
longer be n’proached by it, even then his 
hopes fail him, and he trembles nt his 
own fears, 'f'he haiul-writing is still too 
plain; and even when the madness of 
his chosen companituis is sounding in his 
ears, he suspects that they will tiot be 
able to 'guard him against liimself, and 
that after all his industry to prevent re,- 
flection, ho shall yet be found out by this 
his enemy. 

And he that over-reaches and defrauds 
his neighbour, though he may admire 
his little cunning, and think bow artfully 
be has imposed upon him, though he 
may greedily embrace the unjust gain, 
and delig4t to grasp the treasures of 
wickedness; yet he must necessarily 
loath hisf baseness, and-look with a shy 
and jealous countenance, upon the blot 
that cleaves to him. 

But the pleasures of religion arc not 
only sincere and unmixed, but they are 
aho mo ra J astiniL.titan the pleasures of 
lio. 

WhenVe'iP^a man is going to do 
any viVtuous action, his heart encourages 
him to it, and he is animated wiUi such a 
delightful cxpcctution, that he panfeth 
tfter iif a» the kart pantetk after the 
water ^ooks. And in the act itself, be 
docs not find his hopes disappointed; 
hut ills highest conceptions fall infinitely 
short' of it; the latisfacdou that be de> 
rivet from it, is greater than the fairest 


report had made it; for nothing but the 
ei\joyment can give us a true sense of it; 
|nd after all the most engaging descrip¬ 
tions, the half of it is not told f 

And the pleasure is not transietilT (or 
a fund is laid in, to maintain a consflint 
cheerfulness, and the remembrance of 
having done our duty, is a provision for 
a continual feast. 

Reflection renews the agreeable. im¬ 
pression ; and the mind rejoices to look 
into itself, and behold the temple of tha 
I Inly Ghost, adorned with the beauty of 
holiness: and when it sees our consci¬ 
ence pure smd undefiled, it speaks its 
admiration in the words of the Fsalmist, 
0 how amiable is thU thy .darling, thou 
Lord of Hosts! BlesselPm the mats 
whose strength is in thee; in whose 
heart afe thy ways. (Psal. Ixxxiv. 1. 5.) 

And whilst we arc under this pleasing 
conviction, surely, we must say, One day 
in thy courts, 0 God, is better than a 
thousand (vcr. 10.) ; or with the wfef 
heathen. One day lived according to tha 
precepts of virtue, is to be preferred be¬ 
fore an immortality of sin. 

The living waters that refresh us i|N^ha 
discharge of our duty, arc kept in last¬ 
ing cisu^ns,’ and they are never palled or 
polluted, but we have still a quicker re¬ 
lish of them, and they every day become 
mure grateful to us, as we g^on in the 
ways of religion. For the nwe we re¬ 
peat its duties, so much the. more they 
recommend themselves to us; and instead 
of growing unacceptable by repetition, 
they afford something new and surprising, 
and we like tbci^bettcr, as wc are far¬ 
ther acquaint^^shh them: for our fa?^ 
cnities are )mK||H by religion, iUj^ad 
of being impai^woy frequent use, i| 
health to the soul, and as naturally con¬ 
duces to its wel&ie, as exercise does to 
that of the body: and when our bouse of 
clay is hastening to its dissolutiqj^'the 
soul that has been habituated tqJmpe, 
is most active and vjgorohs; the'^imucN 
of a Ivbole life theft ctmtribute to its re¬ 
ward, and this lasting treasifre » tran¬ 
slated with it, into another state, and ia 
its sura possession in a blessed inuntav 
t»lity. ; 

But it is not thus with the ways of sin. 
Wlulst unhappy man is in expectation of 
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% plpAsures, his desires are like the un- 
tiatural thirst of a diseased body; his 
initid k in a ferment, and cannot be at 
I'C^'jtill he has aitaiiK'd to the btdoved 
o^ett; and when he has gained this his 
point, he ^nds that his hope, restless as 
it was, was better than the enjoyment: 
for the sake of this indeed he tiiought, 
that hours came on with too slow a 
pace, and kept his happiness at a dis- 
tance. But when the desiri'd hour comes, 
the pleasure forsakes him, almost as soon 
ns he embraces it; and the rime of on* 
joyment is but as a point, if compared 
with that which he wished away. 

Before h^Jhas swallowed the luscious 
drauglit, ^Puegins to take tlie gall and 
wormwood ; and the treacherous serpent 
that insfitctl him to drink of it stings him 
to death, while he fondly plays and twists 
about him. 

And then his memory is so far from 
^{ptewtng the pleusur<-, tliat it brings his 
$in uuder a quite ditforent appiuraiice, 
a^id .;hcn's him his reason and consci* 
cute wounded with poisonous arrows. ^ 

And be the pleasure he is incliiuHi to 
new 80 charming, yet it will not bear to 
be often repeated; he is soon convinced, 
that it cannot afi'ord him f ariety^f enter¬ 
tainment; and .still meeting witli but im¬ 
perfect satisfaction, and with the same 
disappoi4lbcnts, he is weary of treading 
in the circle of sin ; and though his lusts 
command him to go on, yet he sickens 
at the thoughts of it; and the sinful en¬ 
joyment weakens and ovcrjwwcrs his ca¬ 
pacities, sp that by often reaching after 
ft, they destroy thcm^b'cs. 

How misesuble tliW|||thc man that 
haalRendcred himself nl^pable of hav¬ 
ing ^senseof those pleasures that he has 
chiefly sought after, and is so little ac¬ 
quainted with religion, that he cannot 
reCeiy^ any relief from it! 

disagreeable a sight is he, when 
he fnlhs the will, but not the power of 
sinning, and cudeaTfouvs to recovfi:,.his 
lostAppctite, and quicken it, with the 
sharpest juices i But his stomach ivjects 
the loathsome burthen, and though he 
w^td fain bear a part in company, mid 
run into the ^same excess of riot with 
them, yet he is compelled^ to own, 
that he is not able to keep pace with 
them. 


N E W L I N, M, A. Sir 

But supposing, that bis sin is not too 
hard for him, till the flower of fife is 
fading away; yet the lime will come, 
when he will want a support; and if he 
make this his staff to lean upon, it \ytfl 
pierce him through-; for the pleasuife' 
that allured him to the commission of 
every act of sin, will then be passed 
away ; and after he has seen, that all 
its enjoyments were but as a guest that 
tarrii-th but a day, he will have ail his 
sins heaping themselves upon him, to 
crush him, when he is already bow«^ 
down with inhi'mities: and cacli parti¬ 
cular of Ills sad account will appear with 
fri'sh cliaractei's in his mind, when all 
other impicssions are worn away; and 
will eiierease the dreadful retinue of the 
king of terrors. 

Ihat wo may be inclined to make a 
belter provision against the evil d»y, I 
shall. 

Secondly, Shew that the practice of 
religion keeps us in pt'rpelual peiico and 
«.a1(ty, and supports us in the needful 
time, and brings us peace at thu last. 
Religion preserves a settled tranquillity 
in tiic mind, and prevents disquieting 
fears, and the tumults of unruly passion. 
And when all is well within, it assures 
us, that we arc in jwace and safety 
abroad; for it engages the kindness of 
J*rovidence, and gains the good-will of 
men. The world approves the man whom 
God delights' to honour; and if any one 
shorild Ih' so unreasonable, as to retain a 
prejudice against him, he K^ows that 
God will turn his heart, and make even 
Ms enemies to be at peace •with him. 
lla\ing an undoubtwl certainty, that he 
has done no man wrung, he is confident 
that every one will think favourably of 
him ; or if it should happen otluTwisc, 
that his cause is so gog^thay|||toll soon 
justify itst'lf. Thus sni||||||l'^|PBangrr, 
he enjoys the oniinary ple^ures of life, 
and every little occurrence makes some 
addition to his happiness. When he i$ 
walking abroad, the multitude of object* 
that are displayed before him, put him is 
mind of his great Creator; itnd the won¬ 
derful works of the heavens and t^e earth 
transport him with pious exultation. 
When he is sitting by himself, he is pet 
without a friend and counsellor, that en- 
tej tains him with variety of pleasures, 

3 G2 
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and renders die inirfh of company super- 
lluoUs to him : and wlion he (‘iitcrii iiitr> 
conversation, he has every thniff that is 
valuable in it; and reli^^ion sheds its de¬ 
lightful beams upon tlte innocent liberty 
that he allows hiinself; for religion, like 
the li^jlit of the sun, adds a new beauty to 
every \)bje<-t that it shines upon, and the 
aatistiiclion that arisc,s from it, makes 
cvi ry thing that is pieasunt more exceed- 
ingly pleasing; and if he lias a fai'' p<<r- 
ti<-n of the tiiiiii>s of this world allotted 
to bin', he can use them with conipla- 
c< iiey, hecaiise the poor are partakeis 
with him; and he is satisfied that' he 
cannot accuse Innisell, either foi acquir- 
iiiglhcm unjustly, or abusing of tium to 
the hurl ol Ins own soul. 

It is indeed a veiy powerful iiuiin 
liK iit to the piaclice oi leiigion, that 
l eigliu ns every enjoyment, and iinpros 
our happiness iii the <l'iys of our youth 
and pi'ospeiily. Hut the suiest trial of 
its priiu'ijiles is in the hour of danger. 
Then we shall most especially peieiive 
their oieviT-tailing siijipoit and v'fieclual 
•comforfs. To have a citadel to retire to, 
where we shall he tdiove the reaeli of an 
enemy, after lie has tlone his utmost to 
straiten and distress us; this sun ly is 
an advantage to he sought lln-w it!i the 
most ardent desires. And this is a ease 
peculiar to icligion. 'I'lic rich man iii.iy 
fall from his most established greatness, 
or he may keep his possessions, and yet 
they will iioi be sii viceahle U> him, wbeii 
the* most glittering shew will he too little 
to conceal a troubled mind ; or when his 
pains will not be at all alleviated by the 
jno>t expensive iqiplicalions. But the 
sharpest misery that vvoridly evils can 
fnate. can never deprive us of the coin- 
torts (.f religion, 'l lniugh the season is 
IK ver scjuU^k ati^gloomy, there will yc-l 

he iigli^H I^^arts ot the riglileoiis. 

Though ever^inevv is an instrninent of 
torture, and diseases fill every vein, yet 
the mind can enjoy the peace of coiisci- 
cucc, and coibet all the most valuable 
satisfactions within itscir. 

When Ckxl is pleased to correct us in 
ids fatiicrly kindness, and the good things 
that he gave us are taken away, then we 
shall n joice, that we la Id last our inte¬ 
grity, and w'oiild not let it go. this will 
ho as the angel from heaven, that stood 


by our blessed Saviour, stiengilicnmg 
him in his agonies. A*iul whatever in¬ 
terpretation the world may put upon .our 
fiufierings; how ready soever outy pK|- 
tended li lends may be, to upbraid us, in 
our misery, with their censorious 're¬ 
proofs ; yet tlicse arrows will be unable 
to hurt us, if our heart does not reproach 
us, ami we arci not afraid to commit our 
cause to (>od. Then wc shall stand on 
a Mire foundation, and regard not the 
pioud waves that roll aguiiiat us, since 
we have a treasure which we cannot be 
bereaved of; which would still be above 
the power of the. waters, were God to 
jteimit them once ui«ie to break down 
their appointed bounds ; tod which will 
sliiru! like the fine gold, when the world 
shall melt away in a devouring fire, and 
all its glories return to dross and corrup¬ 
tion, It is r<‘ligion that wilt sund us m 
great stead, when our senses will he no 
ioiigei capable of pleasure, and even the 
(l(siit‘ of ail their objects will fail : when 
our friends with inefiu'tuail wailing shall 
couijiluin, that all their endeavours are in 
vain, tins will give u.s relief and constda- 
lion. ^\ hen every hour casts an addi¬ 
tional weight upon us, this will bring 
till' (lays of our youth to lememhnuiGe, 
and set them against the days of dark¬ 
ness: wl'ieii the body turns for rest, and 
eamiot lind it, the mind willynjoy it by 
reflection; and when the portion of our 
lime is almost run out, and every drop 
seems to be the last, this will make tin 
lime jiast our own : when we arc taking 
nir farewel of the world, this will cleave 
fust to us, with a faithful assurance tliat 
it will never tail--nor forsake us. 'I’his 
will enable tim sotii and bo<Iy to bear a 
short se|>uration, since it fills us with a 
joyful hope that they will meet in glory ; 
wlien our great enemy is trying Ins iit- 
nn'st el'iirts to discourage us into a sui- 
reiidt'r Ml our last hour, this will deliver 
Us safe to a guard of angels; wh^ our 
spirit are just sinking away, this will 
mingle its jiast pleasures and coiufortsVin 
one rich refreshing cordial; and when 
our eyes arc almost covered with the 
night of death, our faith will look up, to 
Heaven with the most piurCiiig discem- 
nieiit, and our hope will grow into en¬ 
joyment. * i 

0 lit us taste and see how good the 
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J/orrf in, niid we sliall never rejit'iif of 
the experiment; but cv(!ry brand) of our 
<hity will open new scenes of pIcaMn't*^ 
an^'Ac increase of kno\vle«!i;e will en¬ 
large mir iii>[>piness. Every advance that 
we make will bring us nearer to the pros¬ 
pect of the promised land ; and when we 
are on the brink )»f tlie "ra^p, we shall 
stand on the verge of a blessed eternity ; 
and having viewed, ihroiinh faith, the 
glorious mtin‘>ions that are prepared for 
us, we shall contenle<lly lie dowu and 
diC; for we rannot but bi’ willing to de¬ 
part into the regions of peace; and cer¬ 
tainty we must desire to go iience, that 
our rtfr-s may •itr this idf-iutiou. 

Then we S|fall confess, that thf mcr- 
chuniUzc of wisdom is briUr than the 
merchandize of silver, and the gain there¬ 
of than fine gold: that she is more pre¬ 
cious than rabies, and all the thingf ice 
could desire u'ere not to be conipan d 
unto her. I'or she has ffgr.v of hhss in 
her right-hart'I, and in her In fh.iiid 
tJevor-thding rieht.s and honovr. Her 
ways ate ways of ine.\pre-ssil)le plea¬ 
santness, and alt Iter paths lead to ever- 
lasring^;(Y/ce. 


S K II M O N t:XXXI\ 

JjY Gi:oiif!K lI,v«oiTT, A.M. 
Ri'Ctnrof ri('ecli.iiioi'cll, Noii'ulk. 


On the Necessity of fJood NVorks. 

St. .l.v.vii s ii. fZC). 

As tlic biKlv ivilhout the spirit is ricad, so 
wiilidiJt noi'ks is (leail also. 


Tires iii. 8. 


This Ts a faitlifnt aai! ilie-c tilings t 

will that ilcti iinii'ii) l■on''^, 1 lltl_v, (li. t Hn-v 
which haV(‘ in liod, in; ('.ire¬ 

ful to iiiaintiiiii (,oi.d woiks. 


From the first ri.s*- of (':hristianiiyi.|,lown 
td' this pri'Scnt time, there, lias alivays 
existed a set of designing or deluded men, 
calling tliemst'lves Christians, who have 
niaintaincd the doctrine of faith in op- 


.fMisition to that of good works; who havi* 
iuiaginid, of pretemled to imagine, lliat 
a belief in the life, (K.tlii, and resurrei- 
tion of our Saviour, and in ilie miracu¬ 


lous circumstances which aoTOmpanied 
eacii, would exempt them fmm the prac¬ 
tice of the moral virtues, and leave llieia 
to the free indulgence of thi-ir lawless 
and unruly passioas. 

'I'his doctrine of theirs they have 
grounded on certain selected passages of 
Scripture, wliieli they have explained in 
sucii a manner, as to make them con- 
tnidict all the rest of it. They tell us of 
tlie frequent and vebiiuent assertions ol 
St. I’atil, “ of justification by the free 
grace ol Cod,” and of “ being •■aved by 
faith alone," and ‘"by faith without the 
wofks of tlie law and these expressions 
tliey .so iiiUT[)ri"t as to make them eoun- 
tcracl the vvliole design ot religion. Sal¬ 
vation, tliey say, is the free gift of God ; 
it is not of debt but of grace; it is not 
bestowed in eonseipienee of any actions 
of r*ur.s, but gratuitously given through 
(Jod s l)mmd!ess mercy; a lividy faith 
III the merits of our Redeemer is alonu 
refiui-iie on oiir parts ; what we do i.s 
out ol the ()ue‘-tion; we have but firmly 
to beliese, and wo shall be entitle*! to an 
inheritance of hie eternal. • 

I jiropose in tliis discourse to en¬ 
deavour lo oviM'lhrovv this pernicious 
opinion, fir.st. by e.xpiaiiiing what learm'd 
men liavi* in general agieed to be the 
real meaning «<t the passages whicli ap- 
jiear to make tor it; sceoiully, by laying 
belbie you sniue strong and «lear (juo- 
talioiis from liie .Sciqitiires, iii whiththe 
virtues of ji good life au* insisltd on a.s 
indi''j'en'ably iu‘ce-.'aiy to salvalion; 
and lasllv, by })ro\ing Irom common 
sense and reason, the absurdity of ex- 
ja’cliiig tlie favour of (>od and th<‘ re- 
vvaiilsOl lleiivdi on any other terms thau 
l)\ adding lo sfomd l.uth good works. 

.\nd lirst, I v,i!! e.splain what h-arned 
men liave, in geneial, agreed to be the 
leal nil ailing ot the are 

broiigiit in su[['oil ot tlic opinion, lliat 
faith alone, loureompanietl by good 
works, is sufficicnl unto salvation, j 
It is very ('vnieiil, tliat when bt. Paul 
makts Use ol' ;he words election, voca¬ 
tion, adoption, justification, and some 
others of the like tenor, he does not al¬ 
ways ajiply them to the /tnaljudgment; 
that is, he does not always mean that 
tl.ox; wlio ar<“ elected, c.illed, adopted, 
Ol Jiislitied, have already obtained, or 
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{.hall certainly obtain, the kingdom of 
(iod. Recollect to whom his epistles 
were addressed, to those who had once 
been heathens, who had worshipped gods 
of wood and stone, or men frail and 
wicked as therabelves, and who had no 
certain rule to live by, and scuice knew 
the difference between virtue and vice, 
but who ha<l now embraced the Chris¬ 
tian •religion, had*become acquainted 
with the knowledge, which tiat incul¬ 
cated, and entitled to the rewards, which 
that held forth. 

This acquisition of the laws, and tliis 
title to the blessings of the Go:pel. thus 
bestowed on the heathens, tlie apostle 
calls their “ being elcctetl, adopted, jus¬ 
tified and these privileges lu: affirms 
them to have obtained without jirevious 
good works, but merely by the fiTc 
grace of God, on their only bi-lieving in 
the truth of the religion which he hiul 
sent down. Whenever then St. Paul 
talks of justification without works, ho 
always means this ffi'at justification, men 
being ntadc Cliristians; but this is a very 
different thing from final justification at 
the. last 'day, to which holiness, virtue, 
good works, aic indispensably neces¬ 
sary. 

As to the expression of juBiification 
without the works of the law. it some¬ 
times means wilhout an observance of 
the rites and ceremonies of the law of 
Moses, which some early Christians m- 
sistexl to reque-ite ; but, with respect 
to the moral part of that law, our Saviour 
nnd his apostles constantly declare tliat 
they do not come to Uestroy, but to 
fulfil it. 

\Villi tbesc t" o keys I believe that every 
passage ol Scripture, which seems to 
favour the idea of the siifficieney of faith 
alone to salvation, may be oilurwisc c.\- 
p.allied; qnd I klftvc to every candid 
pei'son to deterffline whether that inier- 
pjretation which makes a good book con- 
‘tiistent with itself, is not to be preferred 
befcilb that, which makes it at variance. 

%Atid this brings me to vthat I proposed 
* in the second place, to lay before you 
sonie strung anti clear quotations froin 
ihe Scripture, in which the virtues of a 
good life are itislsted ou as indispensably 
necessary to salvatkm. And here so 
nan^ passages, to this purpose, press 


themselves upon me, that the only dif-* 
ffculty is to select and lirrange them. 
'I’hc forerunner of ouv Saviour, John the 
Baptist, is described as opening the 'W^y 
for the Go.spcl, by preaching repentance 
and reraLssion of sins; that is, by preach¬ 
ing that men should be forgiven on sor¬ 
row for past wickedneiss, and amendmcitt 
in future. Our Saviour also began hit 
ministry by preaching repentance: from 
that time began Jesus to preacb, and to 
say, repeiit, for the kindum of heaven is 
at hand.” Or as St. Mark in the pa* 
rallcl passage expresses it, the tinac ia 
fulfilled, the kingdom of God is at handj 
repent yc and believe the Gospel.” Not 
only believing but forsaking.^ sin, and 
turning to a life of virtue, was required 
by him of his disciples. In his sermon on 
the mount, he particularly insists on (he 
practice of a variety of good qaidities, 
and in one verse commands us to be cx-> 
eniplary, and even conspicuous, in the 
exercise of them in general; “ let your 
light so shine before men, that they may 
sec your good tcovks, and glorify your 
I'uther, wliich is in heaven.” In the 
same excellent discourse he tells his 
hearers, thiit except their righteoushes-s, 
that is, their practice of what is right, 
shall excc«'d the righteousness of the 
Scrilies and Pharisees, they shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
And still more to my present purpose, 
he exjiressly declares, that not every one 
who shall say unto him, “ Lord, Lord,” 
siiafl enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he only that doeth the will of. his 
father; as if he had said, Not they, who 
only profess themselvc.s to be Christians, 
and who believe and own mo to be their 
ma.ster, out they who do what I teach 
shall obtain salvation. Nay, be goes 
Mill further, and tells them, that though 
they shall have oven performed miracks 
in his naiiK', yet if they have been dis- 
nlH'diont to his will, and lived wickedly, 
he shall, at the great day of judgmenL 
reply to their claims of acquuntanCa aiiff 
favour, i never knew ywt, depart from 
me, yc that work iniquity.'* 

You femember the parable of tli« 
king, who mode a marriage feast for bis 
son; those who wein invited, are dis¬ 
tinguished into three sorts: first, those 
who were asked and did not corns, by 
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wUch arc meant, those who had the 
Gospel propo#d to them, and did not 
embK^ it : secondly, those who came, 
but bad not on a wedding garment, those, 
who had faith in Jesus, bi’lieving him to 
be the Christ, but were not new clad 
with a true repentance and amendment 
of life; thirdly, (hose who \\ ore invited, 
and had on the wedding garment; those 
who both believed the Gospel, and prac- 
tiw'd the prcci'pts which it enjoins. 1 lerc 
you may observe, that belmf without 
practice is equally condemned with un- 
beliet": “ Bind him," says the king, 
speaking of the guest witiiout a wedding 
garment, “ hand and foot, and take him 
away, and east him into outer darkness ; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth/* They only were allowed to re¬ 
main at the feast, to sit down in the 
kingdom of heaven, who both atteuded 
to the invitation of the king and cuinc 
projicrly prepared; who both acknow¬ 
ledged Christ to be (lie Sou of G<k 1, and 
followed that course of life whi<li he 
pointe<l out.' It is likewise very worthy 
«f your notice, that in all the places 
where our Saviour speaks of the «lay of 
judgment, the sentence follows on 
or not domgy without any mention of 
Irlieving. in the fit’tli chapter <if St. 
.lohn are. these words, “ the hour is 
conving, in the which all that are in tlioir 
graves shall hear my voice, and .shall 
come forth, they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil, unto the riMirrec- 
tion of damnation." In the seventh chap¬ 
ter of St. Matthew, speaking of the same 
day, he says, “ dejiart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity." In the thirteenth, 

the Son of muii shall s«nd forilt his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his 
kingdom all things that uAcnd, and them 
which do iniquity, and shall cast them 
into' a furnace of fire." And again in 
tltf sixteenth chapter: “ For the Son of 
Maiv shall cornu in. the glory, of his 
'''Father, with his angels, ami dien h< 
sKtdl reward every man according to his 
works.** 

This you will Hod invariably to be the 
Maitoer of proceeding in all the other 
places of Scripture where our Lord 
speaks of the last day; acceptance or 
^ondcmnaiioii ace .constantly annexed to 


doing or not doing, without any notice 
of bt'lioving. l^el me not, however, be 
misundentood : 1 ilo not mean that faith 
in Christ is unnecessary ; on the contrary, 
in those who have the Gospel proposed 
to tli(‘in, it is absolutely neccssaiy; but 
that faith which shews itself in a good 
life, is alone a faith unto salvation. 

What doth it prulit a man (saitli St. 
.Fumes') though he sssp^iic hath faitb^aiid 
hath not works; cun faith save liimf 
Faith without works is dead, being alone: 
by works faith is made perfect. As tho 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is <lead also." 'lo con¬ 
clude this head, it is evident beyond all 
dispute, from llie w'holc tenor of the 
Scriptures, that purity of conduct, as 
well as tirmness of iK'licf, is absolutely 
essential to ontitle us to a place in tb« 
mansions of tlie blessed. Hut lastly, even 
if the Scriptures liad not spokoti so ex¬ 
pressly, the al)''Ur(iiry of e.Kpecting tli« 
favour of tlod, und the rewards of hea¬ 
ven, on atiy other terms than by adding 
to a .^ouiul faith, good works, is evident 
from coitiinon .'leiiso and reason. God, 
it is universally agrttd, possesses in the 
most perfect degree the attributes of pur 
lity and holiness; is it then at all credi¬ 
ble that abcint' of tliis kind should send 
down, and reveal to his creatures, a re¬ 
ligion which should let loose the reins to 
every corrupt passion, and authorise 
them in the indulgence of every evil in¬ 
clination ? which should hold forth to 
them tho proniiso of eternal happiness, 
on the sole condition of yielding their 
assent to some few points ol faith, but 
should leave them under the (same sluvisli 
submission to their lusts in which it found 
tliem.-* It is not creditde; every sug- 
geation of sense and reasotv cries out 
against it. For consider whither such a 
position would carry us ? l^eligion only 
aims to regulate our Wlief: very well; 
1 firmly credit all which it requires .of 
of me, and on this ground 1 look for the 
rewards which it promises, let my-pHljCr 
ticc he what it may; I will only take 
cure nut to subject myself to the nuiiisJi* 
ment of human laws, and 1 will be as 
wicked as interest invites or impels n^e, 
fearless on this account of any afle^ 
reckoning in futurity. Am I avaricious I 
I will take every opportunity of defraud- 
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ins' iny noinljbour of his propiTty. Am 
1 n vcnp-jui ? m-ither ll.o icputafion nor 
tlif pcrsi>n of'hiin who has arculciitnlly 
injimd iiK*, or whose intrivst interferes 
will) mine, .shall he sarred fiom my at- 
fiuks. Am I sensual? Let my fiiend 
hewui'e <•{ me; I will seduce from him 
the alVei tioiis of hjs wife, or 1 will rob 
him of the liiiincetice t»f liiS child; lor 
so h))i^ as I ail) a^e/incr, 1 can com¬ 
mit .ill ihisc I'liormilies unchecked or 
iindisiurhed by m\ ctmscietx i*. Lonoiir 
and honesty tnay hoe he alled^ed as re¬ 
straints upon Die ; will) some men 1 ^rant 
they would, hut with tar the majoniy 
Ihey will Ik- found leehle lus aeailist llii* 
allni’i ineiils ot passion, snpjioited hy the 
hopes of impuniry. i ou see llieii into 
what al)’-ui<lities tl,e idia of tlte snfliei- 
cncN oi taitii wiliioiit works h-ads; ^ou 
peictiie whit a world this would ix-, i| 
id) a [lersuasioii re uiii\eisa.'!y pie- 
tah nt. 

I-el iis not ttii'ii sepai'.itc !■ ose two 
friend.^ wl :i ii si^iice so well ti'eelhi r, re- 
li;’i Ji) and imnitlity: hi ns not cmiii nl 
onrsehes with takin<r e sliiild of 

faith, hut let us put on, at the sain 
time, the wliole arinour of n,»hleousness; 
it is tli.it atone wliidi can inipower ns to 
villistaiid the aijsaults .tnd hef’MCloiious 
fiver the malice of our 'jiaiid ad\ei.sary ; 
it is th.n alone wlijcli e.in enable us to 
appear with deeiiil c onlideiici' beloie the 
tribunal ot our .ludgeaiid SaMour. 'Ihey 
worship (.iod hi'■I who lesenihle him 
most; let Us then not only believe what 
lie has I'fiealed, hut ht us jdaetiee w hat 
he Inis C( mmaiidid; let us inileavoiir to 
be like I ill) in purity and liooiliitss; let 
tis coiidui ( all whiih n lates to ourselves 
with ceieiicy and piopriity; ail wliuti 
cfiiici riis our teliow-ereaturis wiih justice 
and ' 111' ikiiee let te pi ssess ourow'ii 
vesseis with s-uictifiealion and lionoiir. 
Mid do unto otliii's, as wo would tney 
should do unto us. 


SERMON CXL. , 

By Georoe IIaogitt, A.M. 

Kectur of Beechamwell, Norfolk. 

On the Necessity of Good Works. 

St. Luke, xiii. 24. 

Striie to enter in at liin strait jiatc: for many, 
I i-iiv unto you, will stek to enter in, and 
sb.ill not lie aiile. 

Tar the greater numlier of people ap- 
jiear to lie in a middle state between 
Ml I 111 ’ and vi<-e; they are neitlier entirely 
good nor entirely wicked ; whenever they 
liiink on the subject, (hey will ow'n that 
there are such places as heaven .'iiul hell, 
and that they shall be rewarded or 
puiiishi (1 .ifter their ileaili, according as 
ihiy shall hate behaicd llu mi-elves while 
they weie in this woild; init they shew 
•-iillieieiitly by their actions, iliat tlieir be¬ 
lief is not linn and sie.idy, otherwise they 
would not conti'iii themselves with seek> 
ing, with using some taint endeavours to 
gain the kingdom of heaven, but would 
stiive, would exert ail their might to 
acquire that invaluable prize. 

i jiropose in tlii.s discourse, to point 
out lo you, fiibt, some of those persons 
who may he said to seek tlii' kin<>doin of 
heaven, but who, only .seeking it, shall 
not aliain it: J projinse, secondly, to 
shew what is meant hy striving to g.iin 
the kingdom oi heaven ; and 1 propose, 
lastly, to bring forward the weighty mo¬ 
tives, by which we are urged to be 
ainong.-t fliosic whostiivo. 

'1 be 1);-.! and lowest example, which 
1 shall mention, of persons who seek the 
kingdom ut heaven, is that of those who 
coidenl themselves with desires and 
wishes only, who think runes, what 
a delightful circumstanci it would be to 
enjoy everlai-ting hjippiness; and what a 
divadi'ul ciix’umstance it would be, to be 
doomed lo everlasting torments, and at 
those monicnts will call out, “ Lord, 
Lord," but who will nut deny themselves 
in any one instance, or stir one single 
step besides. 

Can people of this description really 
expect that their wishes will be an< 
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swcrcd ? I am sure they cannot rea‘'On 
by wliattliey WO ])assin" on curtli. 
wishing for any thing that !:> \a<iuilil«' bo 
siifficiant to obtain it hero ? >\ ill wishes 

clothe a man, vill wi;dic$ Iced him, will 
wishes enable him to pros ule for his fa¬ 
mily? Can 1, by desiring it only, be¬ 
come learned, rich, yr respectable ? No ! 

I must add to my desires, endeavours; I 
must exert myself; J must study or 1 
must labour, and that not slightly, or 
now and then, but vigorously and with¬ 
out remission, or my desires will avail 
tne nothing. And is it possible I can 
for a moment Hatter myself, that when it 
requires so mucli pains to gain any 
earthly good, I shall be advanced to 
everlasting joys in heaven without any 
pains at all! The thing speaks lor 
itself. 

ljut jierhaps pi'oplc, who content llicin- 
selvesvvith desire^-only, buoy themselves 
up with some general notions ol the 
goodness and mercy of God; tliat (.lod 
is mereilul, is certain, but In* is lik< wise 
just; he loVgives sins, but not nu rely 
because we wish it: it is uecess.ny that 
we pray lieartily lor his forgiveiies*-, lliat 
wc arc suicerely sorry that we have done 
amiss, that we resolve stiadily to do so 
no more, and that we hcep oiii resolu¬ 
tions : tin se are the ternis, the only lerins 
ol aeceptaiice, as he has repeatedly de¬ 
clared ill the iioly Seripiures, Hoth 
reason and Scripture ihevitou- join to 
assure us, that the), who build iinu ex- 
peciatiuii ot heavi'ii mi rely on their 
wishes, build on no iouiKlaiiiiii. 

A second disc nptioii ol pi rsons that 
1 shall notice, who may be said to seek 
the kiln doiii of heaven, are those w hose 
endeavourv are only exirted by (its and 
etaits; who, on reailing any good book, 
luaring any awakening discourse, or on 
having some -erious thoughts suggested to 
them by (jotl's holy spirit, are lor a 
while nligiousund virtuous, but in iirne 
of temptation fail away; they aie unable 
to resist the sulicitaiiuns ot vicious com¬ 
panions, or the enticemetiis^ of desires, to 
which they have been useil heretolore to 
yield ; tln ir righteousness is like the early 
cloud and the tnoniing dew ; it so soon 
passes away. Jt is indeed preferable* to 
uninteri upted w'ieki*dness, because it 
gives gruund to hope that it may by de- 
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grees become more steady; but in itself 
it IS of no avail: he who possesses it, 
can only be said to seek, not to strive 
alter the kingdom of heaven, and has 
therefore no grounds from Scripture to 
Hatter himself with success. ' when a 
righteous man turnith away Irom his 
righteousness, ami committeth iniquity, 
and dietli in it, all his righteousness shall 
be eounlt'd us nothllig: for his iniquity 
that lie hath done, shall lie die " 

In till* thini set of persons, who come 
w'itliin the meaning of the text, of s<*ck- 
ing and not striving, wc may reckon those, 
who have disc aided all their frailties and 
sins except one, and who Hatter thein- 
silves that then good behaviour in all 
other particulars will atom* lor a single 
deficiency. Hut they will find them¬ 
selves miserably ilecciveil; lithcr ihe 
kingiloiu ot lieaveii i^, or is not an obji rt 
worth) ot being conteudid for; it it is 
not, let drop all concern utiout it ; let us 
<’at, ilrnik, and be meiry ; let us make 
ourselves as hapf.y as we can in this 
vvoild, without any thought ofjutunty ; 
but it tlie kingdom of laaveii lie (as in- 
li'iu Ills) ol the most consummate and 
iiii-xpressihle iiiiportanre ; it it be wnrlhy' 
that wc '.houhl cnnsider evi ry eaithly 
good as less than noiliing in eomparison 
of It, that alone siir> iy ought to occupy 
our < :iie anil engross our alTections; 
ever) thing else ou>;lil to yi« id to it, tor 
it is veiy certain that oiu' single prefer- 
I'lu e ot an eaithly good, it habitually in- 
dulgeil, will lake away all chance of at¬ 
taining heaven. ‘‘ Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law (says St, James) ami yet 
oHeiid in one poiiii, he is guiity ok^all,” 
he is guilty ot giving a p ctireiice to his 
lust in one parncular instance over his 
duty, of setting an higher esieeni upon 
things present than tilings liiture, and 
therefore he must expect to reap llie 
fruits ol his ub iiidity in being deprived 
ol that reward to which his conduct in 
other respects, weie it not for this one 
di Hncncy, would entitle him, 1 have 
heard of a person contending in a race 
for a prize of vast import.mce, vvho was 
pieveiited from winning it, by turning 
out of the way to pick up some golden 
balls, vvliich were from time to time 
thrown down by the competitor for that 
purpose; pri*cisejy similar is the folly of 
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these persons who suffer themselves to be 
diverted from attaining the glorious pri^e 
of hcHven, by the riches, honours, or 
pleasures of this world, which the ad¬ 
versary cf our Kiuls is ever taking occa¬ 
sion to display bcfqrc us. 

Having given you these instances of 
persons who only set'k to gain the king¬ 
dom of houren, and who will therefore 
fail of the prize, I shall now lay l>cfore 
you the character and conduct of one 
who strives, and who striving will be 
sure to obtain. Such an one, in the first 
place, does not content himself with bare 
wishes, as he well knows that ho may 
profess ihtm in common with the most 
abandoned of mankind; for, however 
profligate a man may chuse to be in this 
world, he would certainly desire rather 
to be happy than miserable in the next; 
though he may prefer the pleasures of 
vice, he would clearly wish for the re¬ 
wards of virtue; though he cannot pre¬ 
vail on himself to live, the life of the righ¬ 
teous, he would indubitably be rejoieed 
to die his death. One who is in earnest 
then with respect to obtaining heaven, 
knows that to wish for it alone would be 
of DO service to him. Another thing 
nhio, of' which he is sensible, is, that to 
be devout by fits and starts only, will not 
answer bis purpose; bis exertions to 
please God (which can only be done by 
piety towards him, kindness towards men, 
and by temperance, sobriety, and chas¬ 
tity, in his own conduct) must be con¬ 
stant and unremitted; he does not then 
put on these virtues only at particular 
tiiaes, and on particular occasions, but 
makes them habitual to him; he renders 
himself so completely master of them, 
that they pervade, they make'^^a part of 
hia whole behaviour: another particular 
alaoi, which he knows to be necessary, and 
Uterefbre strives to attain is, not merely to 
be obedient to a part of God’s commands, 
bu^ to them all; he knows, that though 
the Almighty will take up with our im- 
pellet obedience, if uur endeavours are 
sincere, yet that he will by no means 
lUicr us to live in the willing breach of 
•Dy one of his commands, life and 
death, God and the wotid, are before us; 
we must make our choice between them; 
if we arc rcaelvtid to indulge ourselves in 
any one kaovn sis^ wa pl^y shew that 


there is something which we prefer 19 
God, and wc must take thetronscquehecs 
of our lolly. He who strives to obtain 
the kingdom of heaven, may, and pro¬ 
bably will, sometimes fall, but he must 
not fall willingly; he must exert himself 
against temptation; he must recover 
himself as soon as po!«ible; he must be 
grieved and humbled by his fraihy -: and 
he must use every effort to kticp himself 
more steady for tlie time to come. The 
man who strives for the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven will, besides, never think that he 
is good enough ; he will be still aspiring 
at higher degret*s of perfection. Let it 
not be thought, by the command which 
is laid upon us to strive after the kingdom 
of heaven, that it is meant that wc should 
pay no regard to the concerns of this 
world; on the contrary, God expects 
from us a diligent performance of our 
duties towards each other, as well as of 
our duty to hir.i: now this cannot be 
done without an attention to worldly con¬ 
cerns. How shall a father provide fur 
his family without applying to bis par¬ 
ticular profession, or working at his par¬ 
ticular calling? How shall the greater 
part of mankind get even a subsistence, 
if they do not e.xcrt themselves in some 
kind, either of study or labour ? without 
this, they must, geiu'rally speaking, ei¬ 
ther starve, or be a burthen upon their 
neighbours. How is the earth te be cul¬ 
tivated and its fruits produced, if it were 
unlawful to attend at all to worldly busi¬ 
ness, and what would become of the hu¬ 
man race if this were neglected i Be¬ 
sides, the dangers of idleness are great, 
and it is impossible that the immediate 
duties of religion can take up our whole 
time ; it is therefore as clearly a part of 
our duty to follow some honest method 
of getting a liveliliood, aiid to follow it 
with diligence, as it is the hrst part to 
pray to, to praise, and to offer up our 
thanks to God. 

But it is timo for me to pass to the 
third thing 1 proposed, which is, to shew 
the weighty motives ^by which we are. 
urged to be in the number of those that 
strive. To this a few words will be 
sufficient. 

These motives are no less than the 
good or bad condition in which wc shall 
be, from the time that wo dit^ to all 
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fteraity, «cco^ing as we are among this 
number^ or an* not. 

The hour is coming, in the which all 
who are in their graves shall hear the 
voice (^the Son of God, and shall come 
forth; they that have done good, ■ that is, 
they who have strove to gain heaven, 
unto the resunection of life, and they 
who have done evil, that is, they who 
have not strove, unto the resurrection of 
damnation. 

Let us frequently dwell upon this mag¬ 
nificent and uv.Tui s}iectacle; let us re¬ 
present to our minds the alarming trum¬ 
pet of the arrhaiige), by which we shall 
be awakened from our graves, and the 
summons which we shall receive t<.» stand 
before the judgment scat of Christ: let 
us suppose hijn seated on a lofty thrtmc, 
surrounded by myiiads of angels, and 
clothed with that splendour and majesty 
with which he was seen by PctiT, James, 
and John, at his transhguration, and 
again by those chosen disciples, who 
were present at his ascension into heaven: 
let us think* of the grand scene oi all the 
nations of the earth gatliert'd before him, 
and the tremendous decision about to 
take place, as U> the final and everlast¬ 
ing condition of each individual, l^ot 
me appeal to your consciences; wiiat 
hojjcs do they give you ? 1 address niy- 

self to every one of you here present: 
Has thy conduct been such as to entitle 
thee to look for that transporting sen¬ 
tence, “ Well done thou good ami ikith- 
Jiii servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord i" Or hast thou not i-eason to 
apprehend the sound of these words (of 
all that can be uttered, the most dn-ad- 
fijl) ** Depart from me, thou cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels If thou shrinkest with 
terror at this inquisition ; if thou caiist 
not bear thus to have thy conscience 
probed ; if thou buoyest up thyself with 
some suck consolation as this, though 
my hopes arc nothing now, 1 intend to re¬ 
neat and live better before 1 die/* alas! 
bow miserably do«t thou deceive thyself i 
Attend to what 1 tell thL>c; almost all 
the wicked, who have gone before thee, 
comforted themselves in the same false 
manner, but' they never Uionght the hour 
•f refonnation arrived ; they wcio still 
fbr delaying it yet a virile longer, 


and were finally cut off with all thetr 
imperfections on their head. What gross 
folly is this ! Uow soon do«*s this world 
pass away, nnd how quickly does even 
the very remembrance of us perish; 
wbm'as to that which' is to come there 
is no end! L.et us think of these things; 
let us recollect that the kingdom of God 
is not to he. got by seeking only; and 
when we remember of what infinite im¬ 
portance it is to us not to come short of 
it, let us resolve, and let us bo steady to 
OUT resolutions, to be in the number of 
those who strive. 


SERMON CLXI. 

By Geokois Haguitt, A. M. 

Rector of Becchamvell, Norfolk. 

On Sins of Omission. 

St. Matthew, xxv. 30. 

Cant ye the uiiproHtahle servant into outer 
darkness; there shall be wecpingmiiU giiasU- 
iiig of Cl elli. . 

Iv tliat form of confession, which u 
with great pmpricty placed at ilic be¬ 
ginning of our cimrch sort ice, we not 
only acknowledge that 'ue have dono' 
what wc owgiil not to have ci'me, but 
that wc have k-ft undone what we ought 
to iiavc done. The guilt of a Christian 
is made up of omissions as well aa trans- 
gressu/n;: of his duty, and fK'rhiips the 
I'ormcr, with men in general, may have 
the givHter share in drawing on tbem 
God’s displeasure.—It is ceriuia that thi» 
is the case with one very large class, 
who are comtnonly distinguished by th* 
name of good soitof people; persons of 
this dc'scripiion arc guilty of no flagrant 
violations of the laws of God : they are, 
as tar as complying with external forms, 
religious and devout, they attend regu¬ 
larly at church, they perhaps say thgur 
prayers morning and evening, they axe 
neither profaaic nor dcbauelied, they 
to every one their due; and yet, if tblkia. 
all that can be said fur them, they ape 
very far removed from ,fha Jungchi^ of 
beaten. 

The promises of the Gc^eT acimot. 
dealt out to n^atism viettmt Cha i tiflWty 
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requires from its votiiries a continued 
series of positive sir-ts of goodiu'ss. In 
vain shall we plead that we liave done nf> 
barm, if we are n<»t eniith'd to say that 
we have done eood : wo w(‘ie not •‘t-nt 
into the woilu to live in idleness, and to 
j»o out of it ill the same state in which 
we entered into it ; it expected ihnii 
iis that we make onrsohes iM'tier, that" 
W’o lay otit alt the endowments of luuure 
and oi fonur e to tlm liest advantage, that 
we ac(]Uire hahits oi holines s anrl hene- 
voldiee, w’liieh may tit n-. for that Messed 
society, to whii h im our so doini'; wo 
may hopi r.> he preleinil. 

Thi oanoers which ai>e to us from 
om!'''ioii-, of our duties au- hy so inurh 
the greater, l)iT.iu''e in many ixisi's they 
are incurred without our being si-nsdile 
of till 111 , and heCMijsi in idinosl ail tliey 
aie mt aitn waid-' reiiK inhi u d. 

If I <'ommii a ]>o>-ilive sin, il I ^wear, 
if I am iiudty of a falsi liood, if 1 ilefiaud 
or Ix'ar talse witness against my neigh¬ 
bour, I know wliatl am doing at the 
time, my^giiill ni ikes an iiiijiressioii on 
me, Ill) Clime a-simK s a bodv and a 
shape, I do not i .isily forgi't it, and con¬ 
sequently I max repent of it, and .i\oid 
being guilty of the like in fntme. 

But when 1 am only negatively cri¬ 
minal, when 1 meiely omit to perlinni 
cither niy public <'r pi is ate devotions to 
the Almiglity, or perl'orm tliem with 
r.irele*-siiess and inattention, when I go 
on from day to day negleciiiig to im- 
proie, my undi rstandiiig, or to render 
mylieuit more enlarged, when 1 rake no 
advantage of the. many opportunities 
Vhii'li art' presented to me of being use¬ 
ful to my leliow-creatuivs, vvlien I make 
no progress in the attainment oi holiness, 
and in weaning my tifteetioiis trom tlie 
things of this woild, my olt'etices, having 
no immediate tendeiiry to cause incon- 
venicnce to injself, or do injury to my 
neighbour, make no hotiiig nnprcssii,n 
on my mind ; 'they are consequently re- 

{ icated, not merely without regiet, but 
h'qnently without notice, :uitl are very 
soon entirely forgotten. 

Notwithstanding this, they must ccr- 
tniiily be accounted for;—what the world 
frequently calls a good .sort of pi'rson, 
that is, one who neither does harm nor 
good, who is regular and decent in his 


conduct, and takes rare to do nothing 
that would bring him tinder the lash of 
the law, or subject him to any violent 
censure from his neighbours, whose jiicfy 
goes no furtiier than ceremonials, and 
whose hemvolence extends not beyond 
good wishes; sue!) an one is rcpn'scnteiif 
hy our Saviour under the character of the 
servant who hid liis talent in a napkin.— 
I'll IS servant neither dissipate d w hat was 
onlnisted to him in extravagance,nor lost 
it by carelessness, but lie negleeled to im¬ 
prove it! he aid no harm, 'fis trui', but • 
lie did no good; and tlierefori the M’n- 
lence pronmuued against him was, 

“ (’asl ye the unprntitalile servant into 
outer darkness, when* shall be weeping 
and gnashing ol teeth,” 

'I'lie anhiioiiitioia and threats of the 
(dispel are chiell) directed -igaiiist people 
of this class : the denuneiations of our 
Saviour arc more frecpii'nily pointed at 
the lamp which had no oil, the tree 
vvliicli horc no fruit, and the talent which 
was not improved, iiian at bad oil, cor¬ 
rupt fmits, and talents ill-employed.— 
On the hitter, I suppose, as lieing more 
self-evident, it was not so nc'cessery to 
insist. I'liigrant violations of (iod's eoin- 
mandmeiits speak for themselves; those 
who an* guilty of them eamiot but know 
their criminality, and the dangers which 
they incur ; but it was an instance of our 
I-ord’s paternal care to aw aken from their 
slothful dreams, to rouse from their ima¬ 
gined security,those who, lesting satisfied 
with negalne virtue, llatteied themselvi-.s 
that they might attain heaven and Jiajv 
piness, so long as they did no harm. 

Turn to the ‘25tb chapter of St. Mat¬ 
thew, and )<iU will see there clearly set 
forth throughout, on what sandy founda¬ 
tions all Iwipes of Ciod’s favour are raised 
on our merely not being wicked.—It be¬ 
gins with the parable of flie wise and 
toolish virgin.!, the former ofvvboni were 
admitted to the marriage feast, because, 
they had oil in tlii'ir lamps jnopt'rly pre¬ 
pared to meet th«‘ bridegroom, and the 
latter excluded becau.se they had no oil. 

It is not said that their oil was bad, that 
they were -wicked virgins, but merely that 
they had no oil, that they were slothful 
and” improvident, and hail been slumber¬ 
ing in imlolenre during the whole time in 
vviiich they ought to have been exerting 
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thcmiidves“ ulicn ihc tioorwas bhut, 
these virgins came, saying, Lord, Lord, 
0 |>eQ to us, but he aiisvv;*reil and said. 
Verily I say unto you, I know you Jiot.’' 

The next parable, which inimediau ly 
follows, IS Mill more in point. I hav*; 
already touched on it.—Our i'a\iour 
likens himself and his dctilings with 
inaukind, to a man, who departing into 
a distant country, delivered to his •-er- 
vants dift’ereut sums of inoni'y to tradi* 
with ; on his return, .summoning them to 
render uptiieir accounts, he liudstwo of 
them had bi'cn provident and indiLslnous, 
having greatly improved what had In-eii 
entrusleil to them, and ihey accurdiiigl) 
receive Ids commendations and rewards 
in proportion to their dill'ereiit ineiils; 
hut the third having made no advantage 
of his trust, but merely vvrapt it in .i 
iiapkiii, meets with the severest re|)roui.s, 
and is ordered to be cast into outer daik- 
noss, wliere shall be \ve« ping .iiid giuwsh- 
ing of teeth. 

'I he eoiielusion of ilie chaptt r is a 
sort of ajijTlication of the paratde. It is 
the remarkable aceoiint which oiir 
t'aviour gives of the «lay of judgiiient.--• 
lie repie.sents himself as sitting upon the 
throne of his glory with all his holy 
angels around him, and dividing man¬ 
kind into two bodic.s, tlie virtuous and 
the vvieked, inviting t!ie lornier to take 
posses.iion of lln'ir rewaul, to sit dmvii 
vvitli him in Lis kingdom, and banishing 
the latter Iroiii liis pie.seiice and d<>onuiig 
then) to I'verlustiiig iiie :—tli.it In-wevei 
his justiee may be inaiiifesL, be bnetly 
runs over the prim ipal nu iits and deme¬ 
rits, vvhicli will dcteiiiiiiic Idm in this 
distribiitnai. 

To the virtuous be says, *' The ir- 
warihi whicli I bestow on joii, are ob¬ 
tained by your many kindnesses lo ^uur 
bretlireii; when they were liui.uiy, ye 
fed them; when tin.y were thiist}, ye 
gave tliein drink ; wlii-ii they were iiaktii, 
ye clothed them ; vvlieii they were 
strangers, ye hospitably received tlicm; 
tvhen they Wore sick and in prison, ye 
were attentive and ministered to tliciii in 
their ueces-silies.’’— Kroiii this we see, 
that aefive bvm v oU ncc is the merit w iiicli 
is uctributed to those, whom our Saviour 
receives .tptu his kingdom. It was not 
because they did not injure their fellow- 


creatures, Imt Iv'cau.so they exerted 
themselves to tje of service to them, 
they are rewarded with bliss ami imiuur- 
lality. 

Gn ilie other hand,the wicked arc con¬ 
demned to evoi lasting torments for the 
omission of those very nets of heiievo- 
leuci, for having done winch, the right¬ 
eous are rewarded with eternal happi¬ 
ness : tliey are not in the sentence passed 
on them chargetl with having killed, de- 
Irauded, nr iii any shape oppressed their 
brethren, but merely with liaving done 
lliein no services. 'I'liis alone is looked 
upon as Millicieiit to c-\clude them from 
the [nesem c of God, and deprive them 
of the enjoyments <jf hcuvi'ii. 

Nor indeed could we in reason expect 
It to lie otherwise. No human accom¬ 
plishment, iwi human possession (lo 
speak in geiieral) is attained without 
piiiiis and labuui ; sitting still in indo¬ 
lence, and merely doing nothing to 
t i‘iiiitt'nn’l tbi'ir auaiiiinont, is not sul- 
licieiil; we must he assiduously attentive 
ainl actively industrious, if wc would 
wish to succeed, .’'iiivly then we can- 
m.i imagine that immortally of bliss, 
liliss Mich as we can here have no cou- 
cvpiioii ol, is lo be procured without 
any elfoits, when it requires the gr<.ut(j>t 
to attain < v<a the paltiy avquisiiioas of 
tills worhl. 

I shall conclude with beseeehing you, 
tliat none of you, becaiiso yo think.ye 
< an do but little, will foi ilial reason 
iiii.igine, that it is unnecessary to do any 
lliitig. W- read that of those to whom 
iiiiich is giviii, much will lie required; 
but can ye suppose that of him, to whom 
lillh; IS givt'U, iheie will be required uo- 
lliiiig? Far hoju it. Kxpeclutioiis are 
foi'inid of us in proportion to our en¬ 
dow me nls. He, .who had only two 
talents, vva.s not expected to gain live ;— 
you find Iws rewarei was alhilte’d him Ibi 
gaming iwo, that is, tor doing what his 
abilities perniitted liiin. In the same 
maiiiier he who haei only one talent, .was 
not e-xpected to gain as much us his fel- 
leiw-servants, who had more; noy was 
he punished for not h^viqg done as 
mucli as they ; but he was punished fqj- 
having done nothing, for having made np 
i.dvainage at, all of what was entrusted 
to him. ■ 
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this truth then be deeply engraven 
on your remembrance, that all men have 
it ill their power to do soiiiettiing tor the 
glory ilii' God, and for the good of their 
fellow<reatures; mid that it is not by 
the doing no harm, by sitting still in in¬ 
dolence, and fancying that we can do 
nothing, but hy an active exertion of our 
respective ubihti<-s, that we can alone 
deserve and obtain that transporting sen¬ 
tence, “ M'ell done thou gotxl and faith¬ 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


SERMON CXLII. 

By GEonoK Haggitt, A.M. 

Rector of Beechamwell, Norfolk. 

On tile Impropriety of deserting 
Worluly Duties. 

[Preached in Ixrnt.] 

St. Matthew xiii. 23. 

« 

These oughtye to have done, and nut to leave 
the other undone. 

It has been the great aim of infidelity in 
all ages to persuade the credulous and un¬ 
wary, that religion and present interest 
are incompatible; that we. cannot at the 
same time apply ourselves to our call¬ 
ings here and secure our happiness hcre- 
amr, but that we must of necessity sa¬ 
crifice either this world or the next. 'i'Jiose 
who have been deceived by this misre¬ 
presentation have, according to their dif- 
lierent tempera, chosen two opposite 
modes of conduct, both vciy far, though 
not equally distant, irou that which 
sound reason points out. 

I'hey on whose ininds the goodness of 
God in their creation and redemption, 
and tho immenstty of the rewards and 
punkhmonts held Ibrtk in futurity ob¬ 
tained that weight, which in wisdom they 
ought to obtain, iiave given up all < om- 
merce with this world whoever, have be¬ 
taken themselves entirely to the exercises 
of piety, have fied to deserts and to cells, 
and in the ardoiw of performing their 
duty towanb God, have entirely neg¬ 
lected that which ia diiw from diem to 
their neighbour. 


They, on the contrary, whose warmer 
passions, or whose less enlarged onder- 
standingj^hained them down to what Wat 
immediately before them, who preferred 
what was present and visible, to what was 
invisible and distant, have thought it the 
most agreeable, if not the most wise, to 
listen to the solicitations of their senses, 
and to seize the gratifications which were 
at hand; they have conducted themselves 
as if there were no God, no account taken 
of human actions, no judgment after 
death, no heaven, no hell, but that this 
present life was the whole of their ex¬ 
istence. 

Both these descriptions of men have, 
I obscrvetl, proceeded on a persuaslofi 
that their temporal and eternal interests 
were at variance; that the one or the 
other must of necessity be surrendered, 
and that there was no middle course by 
which they were reconcileaWe. 

1 shall in this discourse endeavour to 
point out the falsity and pernicious ten¬ 
dency of this error; 1 shall point out its 
falsity by shewing that a man may work 
out his salvation at the same time that he 
attends to his earthly concerns; and I 
shall expose its pernicious temlency, by 
proving, that to withdraw ourselves cit- 
tirrly from w'orldly business is not only 
unncctnisary, but criminal; that iX'Iigion 
does not only not command such a de¬ 
sertion, but actually forbids it. 

First, then, i am to shew that a man 
may work out his salvation at the same 
time that he attends to his earthly con¬ 
cerns. 

Those who maintain the contraiy, 
ground probably their opinion on the 
following prx'cepts of our Saviour, and 
other of the like import. ** I’akc no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat. 
Of what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on.” Here, say 
they, our Saviour seems to forbid all care, 
even about the necessaries of life, meat, 
drink, and clothing; much more about 
the conieniences and delights' of it In 
the same chapter, he says, Behold the 
fowls of the air: they sow not, neither 
do tliey rt*ap, nor gather into barns, yet 
your heavenly F'ather feedeth them 
again, “ Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow, they toil not neither do 
they spin.” Here it seems to be inti- 
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moated tbatw« ought to depend on the 
providence of God tor food and raiment, 
Md to use no more industry iw obtain- 
iiw tbcm than the fowls or the ulies do. 
Tl^e arc various otlier texts of t^is kind, 
all of which there arc two ways of ex¬ 
plaining, and either is sufficient to over¬ 
turn the conclusion drawn from them, 
(hat worldly employments and religion 
arc iDcoinpatiblo. One explanation is, 
that our $a\ four does not mean to con¬ 
demn alt care whatever about the things 
of this life, but only that sort of care 
which is accompanied with anxiety and 
distrust; that he dot's not intend to de¬ 
cry every kintl of diligence and industry 
with regard to our earthly concerns, but 
only such degrees of them as would take 
odT, or too much withdraw, our attention 
from the duties of religion. The other 
axplanatioii which is most iirobably the 
true one, is, that these commands were 
nut designed to be mnieral and standing 
laws, but were only ^Idresstul to, and in¬ 
tended tor the practice of the lirst dis* 
ciples; for'it wal necessary that they 
should always be attendant on our Sa¬ 
viour to be witnesses of bis miracles, and 
hearers of his doctrines ; and in those in 
■ particular who were to preach the Gospel 
after his resurrection, a peculiar degree 
of contempt of the world, and disinterest¬ 
edness, was requisite; since they must of 
course quit Uirir homes, give up what 
prospects they had of advancing their 
fortunes, and expose themsi'lves to perse¬ 
cutions and deaths of every kind. 

An entire freedom from care and con¬ 
cern with regard to temporal comforts 
was absolutely requisite in these; but 
that it is not so in all men, is very evident 
from various passages in the (iospcl. 
When the forerunner of our .Saviour, 
John the Baptist, was asked by the publi¬ 
cans and soldiers what they should do, 
what conduct he would prescrib'r to them 
to fy, them for the coming of tlie Messiah ; 
to the former he says, *' Exact no more 
than that which is appointed youto 
the latter, “ Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely, and be con- 
* tent with your wages.” No mention, 
you see, of celinquisliing their professions, 
which there certainly would have been 
had it becit necessary, for John was sent 
for tho express purpose of preparing the 


way for thf preaching of the Gospel. 
Nor is the counsel of Christ himself on-a 
similar occasion difTercnt; on hiS being 
asked by a certain lawyer what K^houla 
do to inherit eternal life? he replies unto 
him, “ What is written in the law? how 
readest thou i" And the lawyer ansWet- 
ing said, “ Thou shall loviTthe Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with ail thy 
soul, und with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighiniur as thy¬ 
self:” And^jesus said unto him, ** thou 
hast answered right, this do, and tbou 
shnit live..” No injunction, you see, to 
forsake the world, or to give up his busi¬ 
ness ; nor is such meaning fairly to be 
drawn from any other of our I.oi'd's dis¬ 
courses. 

llis advice to the rich young man to sell 
all that he hud, and to give to the poor, is 
certainly mucli overstrained by those who 
would suppose it binding on Christians in 
general; it was probably meant as a trial 
of the sincerity of the person to whom it 
was addressed, and certainly extends not 
beyond them to whom our Lord may 
have directly enjoined it. It seems to be 
intimated, indeed, though even this has 
been otherwise explained, that many of 
of the first converts to Christianity parted 
with all that they had, laid the money at 
the apostles’ feet, and lived togpth<T on a 
common .stock; but it is probable that 
they still continued to employ themselves 
ill their several trades and professions. 
Nor was there any obligation upon them 
to this communion of goods, a.s St. Peter 
expressly asserts in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira; nay, among those, who 
were first called, there arc several in¬ 
stances to the contrary, instances of opu¬ 
lent persons and in high civil and mili¬ 
tary employments, who neither divested 
themselves of their' riches, nor forsook 
their occupations. They are charged in¬ 
deed, to be rca<ly to give, und willing to 
communicate, which they doubtless w'ere; 
but neither did they look on themselves as 
bound, nor did the apostle reqnirer of 
them, wtientl'.oy adopted the character of 
Christians, to desert their duty as men. 
Christianity with respect to the civil rela¬ 
tions of men to each other, and their‘se* 
cular emplt^ments, seems to bavd left Ac' 
world entirely as she found it; she iry J 
iiulced on a faithful discharge ^ 




K>n 5 new appellations, on thejr being 
aiiopted into new fanuliesj ^ in like man- 
iwr, we, on being inatle members (»f 
C-'bi’ist’s family, ivrviActl n Christian 
u.-iine, w.liich denutes uur relationship tu 
him; t^is name, thiTelbro, is very aptly 
ask'cd.of us, alien v\c are- going to bo 
questiQued' fuilher as to the privileges 
which are conferrc‘d on us by baptism. 
Those arc sai<l to bo tiiveo;—we v/^rc 
nrado menibei> of (.'lirivt, ehildren.of 
Cod, and iiilieiitors of the kingdom of 
heiiv-di; in ollu r wordv, we are admitted 
into the soeicty of (’hri.-ii’s disoi|)le‘>, we 
become one ot iliat body of which he is 
the In ad, we gam a Title to tiio mercy 
of God, aial are put in a cajiaciry of 
oblauiitij' a blessid immurtaliiy alt«.r 

^oafii. 

Of llie engaj^nn nf-: whicli onr goil- 
£uhirs and g* d-motin rv aie said ((; enter 


grain, which, |s in the 

formly to rev^e ,and tp gfPSf' 
sonm d||ni|hty s^perintoudihg f^lpT 
w'hich^VGod i Vic next 
to believe in Jesus Cht'st his poa 
our LonI, who w/w _ t oncoivctl, 

Holy Ghost, born 'of the 
suflered under Pontius 
fled, dead and burteiT. ' 
all this, wc have tiic 
—about eighteen hundred aget, a 
great personage, .called. Jo&tts.ChyisfclftjSI 
born of a pure virgin, among the 
he declared tlfat ho was sent frQj|^God« 
and (hat he was God's »«^iy 
couliimed the truth ot (hose decJjwMHS 
l>y the wisdom of hi.s instructions,'^P^. 
the many wonderful works vvhi'cili,.he.,^P» 
formed. The Jew-s, through 
malice, ami fearing that the rejj^g^p. 
which he taught was to .bo-ofoCTW.oft- 


into for ii'«, the tir^t pwinnsis (hit we 
should foiMike ail kin(J.i <>f .sin wliatcver 
(iho wojlil, the (hsli, and the devil, be¬ 
ing a phrase to that imiiort;) the second, 
thaC.wo sliouiil lieliive all the article.s of 
t!ic Ciirhtian faiili; and ihe tliiid, tli.it 


the ruin of llu-irs, falsely accused and 
crucified him, at the time Pontius Pilato 
was their govi rnor, on the day which wc 
now kecj) and call Good t'riday ; and, 
when they ptrceiied that he was dead,he 
was tak<-n from the cross and buried in a 


we should obey (lod's holy will; winch 
wc (pay ill a gu-at nuasure, lIiou,;h not 
perhaps entirel'/, le.irn fioiii the eoin- 
laaudiiionts.—Now there is eerfctinly no- 
thftg improper in our .>-ponsors making 
these vows tor u-, and we are iiK!i.S' 
putuiiiy bound to obsirie tin.in-, and, 
tor the same plain reason, they are .so 
gri'iitly for our own good; for, by the 
Uansgression or lu gleet of them, we shall 
draw unouiselves GodN imlign.ilion,and 
bo ovirlasiingly [lunished in the life to 
tome. 

I am tiovv to consider the apostles' 
creed, as it is called, all the !n'ti<'le.s of 
which my gud-f:uht-is and gud-mothers 
promised I should believe, 'riio first 
artiile rcfiuires my assent to this truth— 
{hat iheie is an Almighty God, 4lio F i- 
(hi r, and maker of. heaven and eaiih ; 
tiiLS i.s evident from the existence of my¬ 
self (ti)d every thing around me, from 
the order ttivl ceguluiity with which the 
universe i|||,|Poi(dacted, and from the com¬ 
mon and uoivcrsal agreement of 

all nij^ukind. Who mokes the sun to 
rise and to set, the moon an<l the pla¬ 
nets to {H'rform their stiwd rounds, the 
•masons to tvturu at regular periods^ the 


new sejnilclire; a large stone was rolled 
at the mouth of it, and a guard of armed 
soldiers placed before it, lest his disci¬ 
ples slmubf Come in the night and steal 
him ;iw.iy. , . 

The creed lu .\t asserts tliat^—“ he dc- 
‘•ceiiihd into hell.”—Whatever is meant 
by tins, I think we may lx* certain.that 
it is not the place of torment which usu- 
ully goct by tbatn.iine; it possibly means 
ih.il jilaie where the souls of the dond re¬ 
side dining their separation...from..-tbp 
body, between the times of dea^^^^d 
judgment; but tiiis 1 do not thin^t.'^m'- 
lial for us <0 inquire into; what ibuuws 
is, indeed, im{>ortaiitthaU.hq^jgrpsp# 
again the ihiiil day;” becuusp ^ is ,-iUi 
tamest that :je also ahull in likp. 
be rui-ied from the grave, and live. 
it was really himself, and not an apjia- 
rition which deceived llicni, bo clearly 
proved' by cumiesccudingly ucr ^y ..mg 
his disciples to handle him, 
iiig and drinking as he had done lief^. 
his dciUh; ho remained, on ea^ 
shewed bimsdf to large., numbers during 
forty days. The story juf his .b^y being 
stolen by his disciples (which the 
pretended) is foo improbablc.to g^n 
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frion of fctis* iin^ cflndouf. 
fe'en? ami wa» *‘%tirj(;d on the 
:-i^rd $c agaitt'on tht>d:d|ai^'hioh 
, ►; ik’Wbtaie ns Kasttr mmclay. 

‘^'fYd^'li^e'WiJrd into htwen this lie 
of in'aify ofl.is followers, 
coHvmc'd 'with them, as I 
fy^'otoervcd, dnrlnj; forty days, 
^[Rr^lwli'ttlein a'c'ointiiission to jircach 
the tc^evfcry rivaturc,' 

life ntowr ^its at'th<‘ risiJif hand of C!o<?, 
of hiohKtr honour in ht';ncn, 
eontinaaliy pres^its our pfay- 
I’Wj 'ilw hfakes intercession for us, ami 
pMw he shall mmc in great jiornp 
^jesty, sitriDunded by inyriails of 
to recompense acconlinif to llieir 
both themulmutU's which during 
aiP the ages of the world have died, and 
tmfitlcw^htnn at his coming he sliall lind 
, The civod ne\t calls on us ti> 
“ believe in the I July (Jhovf," who is the 
third person iii tlio bh s'-ed 'S'liniiy, by 
whose inspiraXion the pn'phefsspake, ami 
the apostles, did miracles; who is tlio 
author of all the good tlioiiahts which arise 
in our mimLs, who sanrtilies and makes 



hcily all righteous persons. 

lUtt let me caution you against ima¬ 
gining that liih divine being will take up 
his abode with you, w about any efloits 
on yotir parts: y*m may indeed be sure, 
l|f you earnestly pray for his assistance, 
and sincerely endeavour to deserve it, 
that it will not he withheld from >011; 
but then your own labours must be. as 
atrennously e.verted, as if all depended 
(as in fact it d('es) on yourselves. \Ve 
nexti-TdeClnrc our belief “ 111 (lie holy 
church, and the communion of 
•(tini»4'' It is not perhaps very clear, now, 
wb«t is prreisely meant by these, but 
’^Fobilbly they may be best e.xplained to¬ 
gether in this manner,—wc behevo that 
^e-tlitifc drnreh of Christ is made up of 
all ilncere Christians, cf what nation or 
•ect soever, and tliut all such are and 
•hall bo partakers of the benehts and pri- 
the Gospel. 

^4 frh'*iipxf article in the belief, to which 
WMl! aa* called on to give our assc-nt, is, 
** Ifce forgivouciiS of sins." Ik’fore Jesus 
Christ came ftto the nvorld, men had 
certainly some bopu of their uifcnces be* 
ihtf||tfdon^, which arose probably from 
tl||f%tni>ral goodness* of <Jud, troin his 


delay ofi^ttnishment,'? And from the ten-' 
tleocy in hiiuMfn nauite t<i cxjjaict 
we greatly wish;'but tliis hope by no’ 
means amounted tti that.lull nssuranc® 
of pardon, whirii was necessary'^, jnaktf' 
the considerate in any degree eusy/untlolf 
the sense of’ their sins, and to inspire 
them with ardour in the work '^th^ff 
reformation. Jtsus Christ at len^h caifi# 
jirehching repentance and remission of 
sins ; which 1 understand to mean, that 
if af any time of a man’s life he i.s sin¬ 
cerely sorry that he has o(l'eiulcd God, 
most heartily prays to be forgiven, and 
resolves st<‘adily to lie guilty no more, 
Init to be religious land virtuous in fd- 
liiro ; and if he adheres to his resolu¬ 
tions, notvVithstanding all his furjii'cr 
transgressions, lie will meet not only 
with ineiev but with fatfrjur. This is a 
grand piivilege; bullet no om: be tempt¬ 
ed to abuse it; let 110 one sin in expec¬ 
tation, and, as he thinks, vvith iiitontioit, 
of amendment; of all <li(licult things to 
break through, bad habits- arc the most 
dif/ieiilt. On account of his 
tioM. likewise, Ood may hereafter I’efuse 
him a.ssislance, and then all his own 
endeavours will avail nothing; l>eBides, 
no one can be certain tliat he shall livo 
another day, and if he dies in his sips, 
lie knows tiit' consequence; let us not, 
therelbre, trust to futurity, hut. do what 
wo know to he so necessary immediately, 
(iit'at is the salvation which is olVered us; 
how shall we escape, if wo neglect it! 

Now follows our profession that w« 
believe in tiio resurrectiou of the 
body.”—t)f tiie truth of this the Sciip- 
tuiTs expressly inform us; at the last d.ay 
our bodies will be raised I'rom the grave, 
at the sound of the trump of the arch¬ 
angel, they will be united again witik 
our souls, and wo. shall live, h you ask 
luc how it is possible that tho flesh, part- 
of whi^li lias been eaten by worms, 
part blown about in dust By tho four 
winds, that of some men consumed by 
lire, and of others buried in the ocean; 
if you ask me how it is |«;ssible that all 
these scattered fragments and particles can 
be collected and joined together,—I ask 
you, ill return, whether it be not as easy 
tor God to do this as it was for him to 
form man from the dust at his first crea>- 
tion ? *l’o revive a jdead man appears 
3 Hit 
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rcauire no greater exertion of power than 
originally to have made him. You may 
form some idea of the possibility of our 
being revived again, by what you expe¬ 
rience every year:—“ That which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it 
die;”'the grain you place in the earth 
first rots, and is afterwards enlivened, and 
ari>:C’s cVilu-d with a beautiful verdure. 
And if God so clothe the grass of *1^0 
field, how much mure shall he clothe 
your mortal t>odies with a glorious im¬ 
mortality !—It seems probable that men 
will bt first revived in the sunjc bodii*s in 
which they died, but that an instant 
change will take )Jluce :—“ I’his cor- 
rupiible will put on incorruption, and 
Ihi mortal will put on immortality;”— 
Clirist gave a specimen of the nature of 
the change our bodies are to undergo, to 
IVtcr, James, and John, when he w'as 
traiisfigurt'd on the mount; he appeared 
all glorious, his face shone like the sun, 
and his raiment became white as snow. 
Such a change will take place with re¬ 
spect to ^he righteous at the resurrection; 
for St. Paul tells us, that “ Christ will 
change our vile body, that it may be fa¬ 
shioned like unto his glorious body.” 
You will obs^ervo, that when this glorious 
change in the bodies of men at the re¬ 
surrection is spoken of, it can only be 
meant of the bodies of thc^viituous, al¬ 
though it be mentioned in general terms, 
St. Paul being desirous of taking for 
granted, that all those to whom he writes 
would be in that number. The* bodies of 
the wicked will certainly be raised at the 
same time, but whether they will under¬ 
go any change, is uncertain; but it seems 
probable, that as many of the crimes of 
thii wicked have aiisen from their bodies, 
that they shall, togithor with tlu ir souls, 
share in tiio eternity of punishment which 
has bi*en nenounced. 

The last in the creed is 5ur pro- 

'fession of beticf, in “ the hte everlasting.” 
—Life is olTen put in Scripture for hap¬ 
piness, and it is possible may mean so 
here. I believe, that if I am pious and 
virtuous in this world, I shutl be for ever 
happy in the next; or probably it may 
have a tnorc. extensive signification, that 
of videicnctif aud mav mean, not only the 
cvertasting bliss of the righteous, but the 
cvcilmting misery of thq wickbd: in 


E C T U R E S. 

cither case our belief is supported by 
Sciipture, trlatb ‘4CssurGt, itt vaHtoiia 
places,j|diat as the religious andiffood 
man shall be eternally happy in' Ae pte» 
sence of God, so the profane and nmnoral 
mais^shall tor the tame endless tinier tm* 
dergo the most terrible'disgrace and tor' 
ment. Such are the great troths-to vdfkK 
we arc ctdled on to give our ; it is» 
however, to li&le purpose that we obey thn 
call, unless we join to a sound faith, a 
good life and conversation: whaA^thia 
chiefly consist! in we may learn from the 
commirndmcnts, to which I should now 
pass; but this 1 must defer to futvCftiiQ^ 
p'ortunity. 

SERMON CXLIV'. 

By Geoiige IIaggitt, A.M. 

Itcctor of Be<!ehani«reli, Norfolk. 

On the Catcchiain. 

Paov. xxii. 6. 

Train up a ohild in the way Ifo should go, aud 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 

In the former part of the l<>lh chapter of 
Exodus, are rdated the orders which the 
children of Israel received to attend the 
Lord upon Mount Sinai, and tec solemn 
preparations which they wore directed to 
make for that awful meeting. After that 
the historian proceeds in this manner':— 
“ And it came to pass on the third day 
(tlic day appointed for God’s descent) in 
the morning, that theie were thunders 
and lightnings, and thick clouds' upon 
the Mount, and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud, so that all the people 
that was in the camp trembled. And 
Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with God, and they stood 
at the bottom of the Mount. Aud Mount 
Sinai was altogether in a smoke, beoause 
the Lord descended Upon it in fire, and 
the smoke thereof ateended as the smoke 
of a furnace; and' the whole ^<ount 
quaked greatly. And when*the-voice 
the trumpi't soumled, Imig, and'-waxml 
louder and louder, s}mke, and' 

God answered him by a^ice Mosc* 
then receives orders to charge the people 
not to presume to ascend the M<^unt; and 
after that, God deUvered the ten 
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iMMttAeiiti, a» wo. in the 20 th 

You oiiserw thitt tlw^elivery 
urn# uf^inally made-to p^lc of 
laraid^'iiud liiKiottbtedly the ten com 
mondiventt were rhiefly intended ibr their 
use. . “ 1 «m the Lord thy God (says the 
Alaiig^y) which have brought thee out 
of dut-hin^of Egypt, out of the house of 
siavery.** ^'hh is appticfblo to them 
only, and'relates to their miraculous 
escape from the oppression of Pharaoh.— 
But when we consider ^le prodigious 
fltdemnhy with which these ton coin- 
n^ttstoetits were utterctl by (iod’s own 
moudh, and that they who aficrwarda 
written with his own finger; «nd when 
we,reflect, besides,, on their intrinsic ex¬ 
cellency, that they coiilain in them tlio 
greatl^cads of duty both towards Clod and 
man; 'and when wo observe the venera¬ 
tion which Christians of all ages lia\c 
paid to them, we cannot but perceive that 
tJiey are dc*serviftg of ail our' attention, 
respect, and obedience. 

The first* commandment is directed 
against those aumcrous objects of wor¬ 
ship, to which the nations, who lived in 
and round about the country which the 
Jews were going to inltabit, paid their ig¬ 
norant and wicked adorations; tim sun, 
the moon, the stars, sticks, stones, ani¬ 
mals, and deceased men, they eitlier 
joined with the Supreme Being, or wor¬ 
shipped instead of him. To keep the 
people of Israel from this absurdity and 
wickedness, (rod says to them, “ Thou 
ahalt bave none other gods but me."— 
I allow neither of substitute nor partner, 
to me only shall you olfcr up your 
prayem, praises, and adorations. \Vc 
Christians are, I hope, in no danger of 
ofl^tiding against this law, in the same 
manner os nations above mentioned, 
but„wc may break it in other instattecs, 
and incur no small portion of guilt ior so 
doing. Wc may, and alas 1 too many of 
us do, give a preference fo the pleasvrt'S, 
ho(Krors, riches of this world, attovc God: 
imw wboQiwe do this they are to us in 
the place of gods; it is them, which 
ive love with^A.our hearts, with all our 
jtsind, with all wr 

ttrength ; it is them which wc worship; 
j|.i« in thetp that we trust *, mid too often 
thgin which we truly serve all the 
of our life. Now, when this is the 


caso,^ we ceitwnly violate the com- 
mandnentj those who dedicate their 
whole time, and, set their whole afFections 
cither on worldly honours or pleasures, 
are (as the apostle exprc.ssly u lls us, .with 
re6|)ort to the covetous) Idolaters. “Thou 
shaft have none other Gods but me.*’ 1 he 
precept Js deliiered in negative terms, but 
it has a positive meaning; we arc not 
only required by it not to worship what 
is not God, hut we are required heartily 
to worship wbai is God. 

As J'rotestants wc are, I trust, in little 
danger of infringing the prohibition con- 
tainid in the second commandment; but 
there is one sect of Christians, the Homan 
Catliolics, who apjH'ar to infringe it griev¬ 
ously; they certainly make to themselves 
images, and bow down before them. 
Some parts, however, of this command- 
inent de.sene our notice: God says— “X 
am a jealous Godi. e. ‘ 1 am very ten¬ 
der ol my honour; I bear neither partocr 
nor competitor in those duties \vliich pro¬ 
perly belling to me.’ Th*® jealousy does 
not only imply a strong disHlfc, but a 
fierce displeasure against tlic breakers of 
this law ; what reason, then, is thwe to 
guaid against it? “ Who can stand in 
God’s sight when he is angry?" Who 
can support tlie eflects of his dis- 
jileasure ! 

T he conclusion of this commandment 
is rcmurkahle: God represerits himself 
as “ visiling tiie sins ol the latlKi’s upon 
the children unto the third and iourt!i gene¬ 
ration of tliein that hale him, and shewing 
mercy unto thousuiiils in them iliiu love 
him and keep his commuudments. jMen 
liavo usually a great afl’ectioii toi their 
jiosfcrity, aiul a great anxiety about them, 
and Ihereforc, the more to deter tliem fiotn 
gross sins, God aflirins here that no will 
not coniine his rewards and punishments 
to the gootl man or sinner hiniseft. tint ex¬ 
tend them, likewise to his dcsccmtants. 
This seems particular, perhaps, and al¬ 
most unaccountable, but yet in fact it is 
what is constantly happening. Do we ^ 
not every day see children, and even cliil-j^j^ 
dreu’s children, eiyoymg the rewards 
their ancestors' prudence and virtm- 
suftcring grievously in conscquei^ 
their ancestors’ enwes ? This, m ^ against 
the course of nature; but impurity— 
the course of nature is v 
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lion of Ood. Ol>vrve^ liowcvpr, iht* dif- 
ft.‘rcnc<! bi'twcc'n God's procopiliii" in the 
'fvay of severity and in llie vvsiy of fiuoiii ! 
lie only tiii'catcns to visit the iniquities of 
disohedieni parents «in tite thiid and 
tourih j'eiHTution of llicir eltildren, but 
sheweth uierey unto a llioii'iuiil descents 
of the postenty «jf them wlio love and 
obey him. * 

'I'he tliird counnaiulinent forbi'ls tis to 
take Ciod's niune in \.iin; that is, iieter 
to nicnlion it but on st ru'iis oecasi’oii.s :— 
“’ll.e l.oid wdl not liold him !;uillless 
tluLl takeili his ujuiii' in vain —a stionfi; 
exjirc'ssion, ulni li implies, iliat he will 
look on him as e.s.ccediii'-lj' ;’.udfy. 'J liis 
comnuindment cerlainlv extends to uU 
kinds of sw< arinj; and eursiii*: wliaiever. 
And here 1 tmist exjirets my wontier that 
there arc so many im n, ^ho ineur sucii 
^real porlions ot f;uilt on such slitrjji 
tomptiUions ! ^VJlen tlte ie,bher tells you 
he was iudueed to take away his neif;h- 
bour’s coods, to furnish Itlm-elf with the 
necessaries or luxuries <jf life,—when the 
tlrunkaftl alU i;i s, in excu'-i; lor his lail- 
iii^^ the delight which he iinds in intem¬ 
perance and jollify,- -thouiih their wiek- 
vdnoss is yuat, we are able to form an 
idea of the mouse which incites tlKin to 
it; but what can we assign as a motive 
to the common sweartr? lie cannot 
hope to make himself richer b} swearini', 
nor wiser, nor mote isleemid; it will 
p'lUily ii^me of his appetiti s tir passiotm ; 
there is no w ;t in it, nor is theie any in¬ 
vention ; lor the most stupid may urtive 
at the same tle^ree of perlection in it as 
the most iupeiiious. It is shotkiii" to 
•■very pious oar, ami dismistiii;; (o every 
liberal mind ; and though the) wiio piac- 
ti-e il'iire j;uihy ol duadMil wickedness, 
1 know no one end liiat it e:in possibly 
answer to tin in. 'I'he pieteacc* that what 
lliv'y say is mote atteiiuid to on this ac- 
•‘uuiit, is tt)o rulicnlous to deserve ti se- 
xious reply ; besules, if it were true, 1 
hej; )ou to reflect, whether such uneulioii 
would be w'urtli purchasing at the cx- 
ponce of your eternal salvauon. 

The fourth commandineiil enjoins the 
^®Pt*Cl observunci of the abbath; all kinds 
have proluhiiid to the Jews on 

of cxisi.jy^ , \\t^, are,not so slri« tly liuund, 
cvcrla»u.| jjjjjy as occasion de- 

CVCrlaating „f abgtdute necessity: let 
, , abu.su this Christian It- 


berty, by canying’it too far; Ipt the^ho^ 
of diviiu'^ service in jrarticular be etteexxusd 
sacred ; and k't us, from charity.aiw liu- 
maiiity, as well as•>reverence to G<^’» 
laws, grant every rrusonable aiul pvwsiWo 
remission iVoin their labours to those wflu* 
depend upon us. 'J lie. poorer. l>arl ol 
mankind, forced to incessant aod uuni- 
terrnpted to#, to pnicure thoinselves'tlie 
necvssaries of life, have little time, during 
six rlass in the week, for the cotumlera- 
tion of religious sutijects; and it ih^ per- 
loiin tlit ir moining and their evening sii- 
m iJice of prayiT and thanksgiving, it is all, 

, jierliaps, which they are able to do : but 
on Sunday, if they be not- prevented by 
hard or inconsiderate inasiers, they have 
op|jorLunity as well as leisure to think of 
iinollier world ; to assemble ibemst Ives 
together with their Ineihreii to worship 
their (iod, and to l;e inslrucLv',1 in their 
duty, and reiniml- d oS a ilav ol judgtnetit 
aiul cl worhl to c.'iuc. —I’etmit me to call 
cm tliose who have depi'iidants uiulev 
them, to do all m their power to render 
this exeelhnl iii>tItuiion.of tlie Sabbath 
eiTectiv'e and iisrtul; not only to free us 
much as possible, tioiii tlnar usual ein- 
ploymeiUs, those who live under the same 
root vvilii the 111 , but to Inake those ar- 
rangenients and sutlcnu'iits, with al.1 who 
depend upon them, belorc the Lord'sl)ay, 
which, w htn they ate delayed till tiun, 
are gladly sei/i d by tlie idle as an e\cu>e 
for not aitendmg pulhic worsliio ; while 
tln'y ari' sincerely lamented liy the well- 
disposed, as the ic.il cause ol their ab- 
senee. The accounts ot the poor arc 
soon settled, the ncompencc of their la¬ 
bours for ibe week past is not long in ad¬ 
justing. I.c't#l not then vexatiously l>e 
delayed ; nor occupy witli earthly caies 
those hours which ought to be solely de¬ 
voted to Goil. Consider Uic inestimable 
importunte, fo the poor, oi Sunday well- 
eiujilojcd ; consider that the.certain con¬ 
sequence of their limcbv'iog taken up> oii 
lluit d'-i}>wirh cart lily caies, must be total 
irreligion. llcflect iiow shucked ydu.will 
be, and bow heavy will be yi>ar uocount, 
if any ot your dtqieridiints sboulxL^cad at 
the last audit--* lint t'o^y tnastex-’s it)- 
considerattob I sliould bWe been, regular 
ill churcb, should have wofshippSd-'my 
Ciod, and have Uiirut and practised my 
duty !* At. cmbling on the Ltird’S'D#)', 
to serve the Almighty, togeliier with htS 
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bjpetkrfn, is no light part of a Cbrisiiun's 
duty, or xrjbich li« is in any tlcgHv at li- 
bt'rty to omit. 'I'oo many laid ptMitjih', I 
conk't.s, do Come to^eburch ; but lot it bo 
t'ornembeix'd, at ibe same limv, tliat none 
>of the go<i<J stay asvay. 

I fthait in niy ni'xt discourse proocc<l to 
tbe conimuiHimrnts of the stcond lubio, 
uhkrb contains the beads of our duty to 
nr'urds our neighbour. 


SERMON CXLV. 

IJv Gr.onoi; IlAcniTr, A. M. 

Kector of Bi’cuhannvcl], Nurfy<lk. 

On the Cutijcliistn. 

pROv. xxii. (). 

Tt'.iln lip a Ciiilit in tlie wav Int'sh^niil f;o, amt 
wiicii III' :s old he will nut dcpjit from it. 

Iv my e\|)liinatioii of the catecliism 1 
have already gono tliroiiidi ''ith the com- 
niandinenls ut the fu-t table ; 1 now pro¬ 
ceed to consider those of I lie second. 
'I'hvsc open with the iniunetion to honour 
our father and mother; and surely, iii I lie 
rcgublion of our conduct towards iaeh 
oifciT, no precept could with gicaier pro¬ 
priety take the lead ; aher that entire and 
boundless ohedience due troin all to Clod, 
till* ne.Nt dcgrif ot rcspci t and levereni c 
is due trout eliildien to their parents, 
for this yiu have the diiine i.vpn ss 
comftiaiid, uitli the promise ot a reward 
annexed to it,—“ 'I’li^ days sliall he long 
in the Unul which the laird thy (lod gnetli 
thw-." 'i’his indeed clrttfly respected the 
Jem’S, uhd might either hold tortli length 
of days us u rewanl to tin* ilulilu), tiuiiii- 
duatly; or-might promise the long pos- 
!K-bsion ot till* land of Canaan to the wholo 
natiuti, if.this precept were ohserwil in 
genontl: but there is no reason to doubt 
but that Cliiisliuns ulsoj who conscien- 
tioQsly lioiiuui tiieiir parente, may reasuii- 
abl^ luftk for'a temporal rccorapcnce to 
thei^befitence. in the ItrsC })lace, 8t. 
Paul, in wAig to the I’^phesiuus, setting 
before thcinmis commandment, insists ou 
tlil^rumise nnnexed to it; and secondly, 
dutiful children arc, .according-to .the 
' namiHOH ceui'se < 4 ' things, Ididy to pro*' 


per arid do m il in the world. The vi bole 
of Itle is upt to lake its colour tnmi tbs 
(tnploynient of our youtli, aiul that cm* 
ploynicnt of it, winch is most ageceabJo 
to our parent.*!, is cointnouly the most to 
our own advantage.—I netd not riumtiun 
motives of grat tudi’, th* y aii* too tibvious ; 
he who is ill-U’liaM'd and cruel to tbe 
iiufhurs of his hi'ing, I lie fosterers of his 
chiIiiii<'od, to whcuii will he he kind? he 
who is negligent of this hist and gtvat 
duty, of what othir can wc exju'Ct that 
he will be luindfiil? 

'J'he sixth (uminaiidment foibids mur¬ 
der. 'J’iie atniciouMit.ss ol this criirie is , 
so great, and it is so certainly followed 
by the puuislimeiil of death from the 
laws I'f uur country, that there is no nc- 
<‘i*s^ir\ to dwell on it. 'I'lie remonslranees 
or warnings of the preacher can have 
lillle etfeil on liiiii who cun harbour iu 
liis hii ast any idea ol it; li t us, however, 
devoutly pray ag.iinst, and carefully 
aioid, those unruly passions, envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all kinds of un- 
clianlahleniss, which are the ts-sual steps 
that lead to it. • 

Adultery is proliihiled by the seventh , 
eommandineitt. By many civilized na¬ 
tions tills eiiine was puaislied with death, 
and iven by the diMiie law wliich was 
given to the Jews, :uid that to both the ^ 
parties concerned in it, and surely very 
deseivedly; ior tin re is no olVence by 
wliicb the order of society is more dis- 
turhii), none by which tin’ jieace of indi¬ 
viduals is mure cruelly vvouuded. On 
the side of tbe married person there, is 
peijury ailded to impurity, ami in every 
casviliereistliegrealesumiiioralily'anil the 
basest sellisluiesS. What can siiew a mrirc 
total want of geiierosiiv than, lor a trail- 
sient satisf.iction to ourselves, to destioy 
the peace of a fellovv-creatiiri—perliaps 
of a friend—for his whole lift ! 'the 
punislinu'iit aiiiong us is not now so gn-at, 
lU least not by the law ; hut let us not 
be deceived; the guilt is still the samC|^ 
and the |)enalty is only delayal to be ex- 
JU.*ted with greater severity by tbe iiaiul 
of God. I must just observe that this 
coniinandruenl has been judged to com¬ 
prise every deviation from chastity what¬ 
ever; nor ii thq Christian law, which 
threatens adultery, loss severe ajpiin.st 
every, otheje t^ecies impurity— 
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** Whorcmobgcrs and aduUert'is God 
will judge." 

In the eighth commandment, the pro¬ 
hibition of all kinds of injustice, by which 
the pnipery of another is invaded, is 
comprised •, not only he who rob* iiic 
opi nly on the highway, or who breaks 
into my dwelling and bears off tny goods, 
but he who, in any other leas notoriQjte 
and obseivuble nunner defrauds nu',*s 
guilty of disobeying this precept against 
stealing.—'J'he great man, who avails 
bitnseif of superior power to deprive ino 
of my right, and seta tnc at detlancc, be¬ 
cause I have not the means of applying 
to the law for protection; the worldly 
wise man, who takes advantage of supe¬ 
rior cunning to over-reach me in our bar¬ 
gains; and the tradesman, who makes 
ImpiopiT prulits, either by adulterating 
the coinmotlity in which he deals, by a 
defii ienry in the weights ane. measures, 
or by any other maunir t>t injustice, arc 
till of them 110 less guilty of a breach of 
tli<‘ eighrh commandment, than the high¬ 
wayman os the house-breaker. 

^Vhl•rl iLiuiersiood in this extensive 
.manner, which it certainly' oufht to be, 
it is to be feared that there aie too many 
^vlio would be shocked at the name of 
stealing, who arc too intimate with the 
olft’nce. 

y^s the sixth commandment aims to 
guard our life, and the eighth our pro- 
pi'ity, the ninth is intended tor the pre¬ 
servation ol our characters—“ '1 lum 
shuit net boar false witness against thy 
neighbour."—The most heinfuus violation 
of tnix prece(iit is that of those infamous 
pt isons who, in a court of jiistici', and 
witli ihc sohmnity of an oath, assert 
what they know to be untrue, against «n 
irinocint man, and bring perhaps his life, 
pcrhap.M his property, but certainly his 
good name into danger. This w a tiime 
ol so deep a dye, that 1 trust there is no 
need to warn any of my present audience 
against it: the commandment is, how* 
oTor, too often transgressed^ even in ■ the 
best regulated sockties. in less eminent 
dcgfccs ;<:'^and such transgression; are 
the source of very much of the unhappi¬ 
ness of social 

Mext to his guilt, who swears publicly 
h) my prejudice what he knows Ux he 
false, is that of him who eiSrms the same 


falsity in private, with a design to traducf 
my reputation. It is something, that the 
foims of justice are wanting—it is some* 
thing, that Almighty GodMs not imme¬ 
diately ailVonted by sblenin appeal‘but, 
in every other respi'Ct, the injury to the 
pjirty defamed is often as great, and the- 
strokc ns wounding, as that which is give* 
by the hand of the executioner.. There 
arc many other ways'of infnnging this 
commandment, where the degree of cri¬ 
minality, though still inferior, is yet 
great; as when wc speak ill of others 
on suspicion only—on slight grounds— 
or on vague report—or wlicn we do it 
unnecessarily—or take a pleasure in it— 
or do not speak in their defence, when 
we hear them unjustly or maliciously at* 
tacked. It is, besides, ungenerous and 
unjust—InigeiieroiiB to sport with the 
characters of our fellow-creatures, on 
wliicli thi'ir reception in the world, and 
sonu limes their bread, depends—-unjust, 
because it is not clomg unto them as wc 
would wish tluyshoiilu do unto us. 

The laws ol the last table conclude 
with “ '1 hou shall not covet."—^*1 hd ac¬ 
tual inva«,ioii of the property of another, 
having been already prohibited,—the 
mere desire to jiossess it, is now for¬ 
bidden ; and we should set ourselves as¬ 
siduously to ob(>y it, whether we consider 
our own happiness, our duty towards our 
iieighbtiur, or towards G‘’>d. 

J-’or, first, the contrary temper to what 
is here enjoined, makes a maii'iniserable; 
as, if he, once gives free scope to his de¬ 
sires, he is never likely to be satisfied; 
success will but add fuel to the Hnmc— 
the more ol>jfCts of his wishes he gains, 
the more at dent kc will still be in pitrsu. 
ing others—and content will be, for ever 
H stranger to his breast. 

Secondly, it is an unjust temper, pro¬ 
bably ill itself, since wc are not far from 
hating the man whom we envy, and for 
whose possessions we greatly long—and 
almost certainly in its efi^tS) for he will 
not, when a convenient opportimity offers- 
long scrupulously restrain hia humn f%m 
the property of another, in the hope of 
possessing which he permitai^s hemt to 
riot uncontroolcd. 

Lastly, it is an irreligious temper, sineai 
it implieaa discmtcnt with God^ dispen* 
sidtoios towards aad^aa itnsiutty 
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< the whole hea^t and affections, it 
shea all thoughts of pivty and another 
worhi. 

Such are the celebrated laws of the 
two tables—laws which, i have bcfoi'e 
observed, wtre spoken by God’s mouth, 
and written with his ffivger—you perceive 
how excellent they are in themselves, and 
how.pro{>er (or man to obey.—Let us, 
then, devoutly offer up our prayers, that 
tliey way alt be deeply engraven on the 
llesltly tablets of our lieurts! 


SERMON CXLVI. 

By Georof. IIagoitt, a. M. 

Ecctar uf Bcechamwcll, Norfolk. 

On the Catecliisui. 

LuK£ si. 1. 

One of tits fliscipics said onto biro, Lord, 
* teach us to pi ay. 

In my Iasi discourse on tjjc cafechiMn. I 
t’uncludeJ my explanation of the ten com- 
iiiandinents. I'rum these we ari.- infuruu'd 
that wc learn i>ur dut^ towanis God, and 
our duty towards our neighbour; and, in 
the answers to the two follow ing ipies* 
tiou->, these duties are set down at larue: 
hut 1 have already, in iny remarks on 
the commandments, anticipated the cinef 
of wlial I could say on them; and as to 
tlioso points on which 1 hu^e not spokoti, 
they are expresbed in the cutet hism itself, 
in so clear a manner, that there is no ne¬ 
cessity fur me to dwell uu them. 

To understand, and to obey the coin- 
mandmeiitSj should be the study and the 
endeavour gf our whole lives; but our 
own exertions will not do alone; if God 
doeir not grant his assistance to them, 
however stienuous they may be, they will 
bo vain:—to obuiii, thereiore, this assist¬ 
ance, it is our doty, at all times, to call 
for U.tw attentive and Hcrvent prayer. I 
theu^ to take .into' consideration 
that moKt perfect lurm which,was com- 
posed by oty:.Lord, at tlia request hiil 
discipl/'s, and is called by his Rawe;:-»thc 
Lord's Prayer. Of all the general forms 
of address to the. iiuprena^ Rcip^ which 
KR.cxtaaMt is updoobtadly aft spag 


time the nu>^ rational and tlie most de¬ 
vout ; so that (as It has been well said *) 
whether we have an eye to the preaching 
or the praying of our' Redeemer, the ob¬ 
servation is cquaily just—“ That never 
man spake like this man.’' 

The Lord’s Prayer contains ‘‘i.x distinct 
petitions, besides the addix*". at tlie be- 
ginning, and what is called the doxology, 
atjle conclusion. The address is ,roii- 
cise, but ix'plete with meaning—“ Our 
father which art in h«.a\en." it is ul)- 
scrvable, that we are not directed to say 
my tatber, but our Father, which seems 
designed to reinuai us, first, of the vast 
authfinty and doiuiiiion of Clod, extend¬ 
ing O'er all munkind-—and, secondly, of 
the relation'^liip wliieh wc bear to each 
other, lie beiug'the comnu'ii parent of us 
all—anil, consequently, of the obligation 
undei which we lie, tn enllivate and en¬ 
tertain an universal afS ction and good 
will. 

I'lie application of Father, of which 
we are peinutted to nialve use, reminds 
us of oni being allied to lipii in many re¬ 
spects—liy nalurt', for lie created us, aixl 
tbul idler iusm.n image—by [iioviutnce, 
for he consUinlly jueserves and jiroiects 
us—by grace, lor lie niicws us Again, 
according to Ids imago, after that, by 
Adam’s fall, and oui own luanitold ini¬ 
quities, we liavc delaccd alicl destroyed 
the resemblance—every wa^ he is our 
Creator and !■ alher. '1 liere ;s something, 
likewise, attractive and winning in iliu 
title.—God, or l.utd, imply such peti’et- 
rioii, and such sup' i eiiiinent authority, 
that, conscious as we iiiu.si be of oui* 
inuanliess and uiiaurtliiiicss, i.e inigiit be 
discouraged in our ii|>[iruiu hes to him; 
but ihi; name of fatber supports and 
emboldens. Wlii't eanlity jurent is thoie 
who does not love, and desiic till maiinii 
of good for Ids olfspringf “ And it men, 
bcMitg evil, do give goixi giiLs unto their 
children, luiw iiuiclw inoru vviil our 
Father who is in iicavut, giv*- go.-ti 
things to them that ask him ?" “ \\ In n _ 
art in heaveu.'* Cion is subsiaiui.ti- 
ly present every where alike; but ho 
does nut every where equally t.:4scuver 
himself, uor does he display ovory wneiv, 
with et^ual splendour, the beaUis oi iuu 

i m mm» t * ■ "l ' ^ r " ' .... . 
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glnrici!!! m .jesty. The Scripture fre- 
<|in’fu!y itK iitions a place of his sptcial 
ivhiil nn;; here is his royal court, hero 
his impeliul throne, aucl here he is at* 
timleil upon by saints and aiigds. 'I'his 
j I.n-e is Ciilled heaven, and sometimes 
tin* hiffhest lieusens, lual by hU presence 
hero (iod is d< st ni>ed, both to diatin<'iiish 
him from oilii r aithly parent's, aiuLto 
ilieroase our n \t leiice to\\.irds him, v.fien 
ve bring to mind his siiper-eniineiU glory 
and majesty. 

'i’he /list petition is “ Hallowed or 
•amtilieii be thy name," liod'.s mnmj 
means liir.i'-eU', and wi.en ue pra} tlu't it 
may b“ halioued or satieiirnd, ue mean 
to ask that all inatd^ind may make a dis- 
tinctiim, olisiTve a distance between (iod 
and Ollier thiii?;,s, and that they m.iy gi\e 
to him the must dt ..ideii and rivalled pre¬ 
ference t we mean to requtst ot llic Al- 
niight^'tothis etl'eet— ‘ Mayest thouevery 
where be bad in the liigluU \tner.ition! 
May all lionuiir. praise, and sirvicebe 
retklered unto thee by num, and by tis, 
who are ijow^ddies.mg tliec iu parti¬ 
cular !” 

•* 'rhy kingdom coino,” is the second 
petition. '1 liis would be more justly and 
inlelliaildy translated, if it wen—‘ 'I’hy 
nign come.’ '1 he prol'ession ot pure 
C’liristianity is in the Seriptures i-oii- 
stantly called the reian of (.io.l. The 
|i(>titinn here iiscil seems more irnnKs- 
dialely to respect the slate .of ihjiiigs at 
'the time when Christ taught this prayer 
to his disciples; ill")' weie inslrueiod 
heit! to desiie, that the (iospel might be 
speedily and etreclualiy extended all over 
tlu‘ earth; then in liguratise hm^uage 
would commence the reign of (bid ! 

'fhere is !)Ut too much leasnn, how-* 
ever, for us at this day to conliiuie the 
petition, when we recollect that a very 
large part of the world is not yet con¬ 
verted to Christianity, and that, even of 
those who do call»themselves Christians, 
too mtiny are such only in name, ami 
.that men in general are far, very far dis¬ 
tant from the purity which the Gosjiol 
enjoins. The complcti' reign of Clod im¬ 
plies that the whole globe should bo 
Christians, and such Christians as our 
Master commands. 'I'his is a state of 
things which possibly msiy never ctuia'ly 


arrive; but we ought to 
hope that wc lU’e continiiu% iblllllP 
nearer approaches to it. Such prliyj^, 
I am sure, are our duty, and I thitiK there 
are grounds ior such hopes, 

“ 'I’hy will be dc,ne on darth as it is in 
“ heaven,’’ is the third jietition. Every 
dtcrce of the A'mighfy is unqiiostionahly 
reci'ived with the utmost complacency nnd 
the moct entire satisfaction, by those phnis 
and loyal spirits who surround his throne, 
and they’ are certainly ever prom|>t and 
eager to she w the most perfect obedience 
to his con.m.uids: such compiaceney 
ami -'lilif l.ulKiii m all evimts, and such 
oliedieiiee ui all the divine commands, 
we in tliis peir.iiin <lesire may be exhi¬ 
bited ijy luankind. May we as fully ac- 
(p.iu 'CC i'l 111 ) llioi! doi’.r, and as exwcily 
(dtey alt thou eiijoiucal, as tlio blessed 
aijgel-. ! 

'I’he fourth pitilion is—“ Give us this 
day our «l.t!ly hremi.'' '1 liis k well paru- 
plirasid ill me (.iieehi'.in ii-'-elf;—“ ] pray 
unto (>od tliai he will send us all tilings 
tliat be needrul bo'it ior our souU and 
bmlies.” "I\.o explanations are given of 
this petition ; it probably c'smprisesjhoth; 
eillier the biv.id of the lime to come, tiiat 

is, the, hajipiness ol hitnrity.or our niaiii- 
tetiaiMT in thih pies- nt life, 'llie iii'-l re¬ 
spects our souls, and the lattt r onr liudies. 
(jbserve the unnie'-t > ol the jielit.on as re¬ 
lating to vailhly t!ii:i::s, ami be undiil 
in all yourotlivr piMyiis to eonlbriu to 

it. 11 asks not ihr riches, elegain y, splen¬ 
dour, but I’or bread ; and thougti under 
the tirm bread is, doubtle.ss, cumpi'ts* 
hended all neccssai ies, y el ibey arc clearly 
necessaries alone,, nut superllnilies. Nor 
do we ask (-vm for necesbaiies, to make 
Us so fur bcforeluind that wc should be 
independent of ('*011; but, woutay, *’ Give 
iis ibis day our daily bread ‘ grant us 
whiii may sufiiec for our present support; 
for the rest we iiusl clieertuUy to thy 
providence; vve cast all our care upon 
(her, in full knowledge and conlidcuce 
that ihou earrsi for ua,' 

“ Forgive us our trespasses as wo 
give them tluit trespass against us,i!;,.'is 
the fifth petition. 'I'he first step towiirtkt 
obtaining f<.»rgtvcness of our sins, ts to b« 
sensible ot' them, and to confess them. 

“ If vve say that we have no sin, we da* 
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and tht' tmtli is not in u$; 
Hf confess our sins, (lod is faith- 
Irk^d jiut to tbrgive us our sins, and to 
clcan^ us from all unrighteousness." 
Now this petition implii's c‘«)nfcssion, in 
as much as by the scry asking of forgiN*;* 
licss of tins, w« own that we liavc luvn 
sinners: we, however, annex a couditioii 
on which wo apply for tUisr forgiveness, 
which is, riiat we ourselves pardon those 
w ho have in any way otTcnded against us, 
liVt us then bo very careful, when we 
approach the tliixme of mercy, to bear 
no m'alice or hatrtd in our hearts, to 
wish no ill to an^ <.l our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, however they may have provoked 
■us, but to be ready on any opportunitv 
to do them all smice. “ If you forgive 
to men ilu'ir trespass's (vavs our Sa¬ 
viour) your heavenly FalluT will aKo 
forgive you." The reverse is likewise 
true. 

Lead us not into temptation, i)ut 
deliver us iVi.in evil." is the last petition: 
for 1 flunk, though it consists of two 
clauses, it may lie loiisidcreil as one 
petition. I liave seen th<'‘>(' vvonU 
cliaiiged for oiliii's, which are in my 
opinion more agreeable to tlie sense of 
the » riginal language. “ Abandon in 
not to Umjitalioii, but pieserve iis from 
evil." 'i'tie plirasc', •* lead us not into 
temptiAtioii," seems to imply, that we 
belii've God to lie tlie autii(.r of it, vvliicli 
he ceiliimly never is of tlie soil of lemp- 
tatioii lieie, intemh'd; whereas, aban¬ 
don us not, nor permit Us to go into 
temptation,' sUcm clear of this seeming 
impropriety. Tbe word, vvliich is trans¬ 
lated </e/tv<7', means more than tliat— 
it means pmenc, liy wliieh may be 
iinder.srood, not mcrelv * five us from 
tht^ evils into which we have fallen, liut 
prevent us from falling into atiy evils at 
all.' Tcmjitalion is of two kinds ; one 
is' sent to give the virtuous an opportu¬ 
nity of displacing tlioir good qualities: 
such was tliat of .-Mirahain, when he was 
^^juinanded to ofl’er up his son; .such 
^vo thoslfinto which the early Chiistians 

when tlicy were so severely perse¬ 
cuted J and such arc those whi^ good 
Tuch nbvv a-xperience, when tliey meet 
yvith vexations and ufHiciions, and pass 
victoriously through them. The other 
liiJrt of temptations are those occasions of 
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sin, ‘which but too often occur, that are 
by their own VKtUavee, and tlie weakness 
of those to whose lot they fall, insur¬ 
mountable. It is obvious that they afe 
these latter against vvluch we pray, a» 
thesi! only aiv prejudicial to us, the 
former tending to fhe‘glory of God and 
the g«Kvd of uur own souls. “ Proserve 
from evil—that greatest of all evils, 
Sb), and the conse(|ucnces of sin, the 
anger of Gotl, arc hen* jirincipully in¬ 
tended : bill yet, in an inferior degree, it 
is ceriainly allowalde to have in oiir eye 
a preservation from temporal evils; but 
this must lie aceompaiiied with the llliul 
submission of our blessed Saviour to the 
ilisposal of the Almighty—“ Neverthe¬ 
less, not my will but tliine Ire done." 

'1 he coiieliidiiig clause of the Lonl’s 
Prayer is called tlie Doxology, the meun- 
iiig of whicli IS, a fiH-in of ascribing glory 
to God :—“ Lor tliiec is the kingdom, the 
power and tlie glorj, for ever and ever. 
Amen." ‘ 'Llioii hast a perpetual and 
immove.ible afithoilty, by which at all 
times llimi din’ctcM and guverncst all 
things, vvlicivfoiv vv(‘ prolesn to rely on 
thcc alone, and have a toll confidence iii 
thee in all our vvani'^; thine is the glory; 
all honour aiul ivvcrcncc, all lovi> and 
tliaiikfuiiKss, are due unto tluv, as in the 
liegimiing, so at this present time, and 
v.lll lie lo all eternity.’ 

ilaviiig tlius goi.e though with each 
siiticlc of llic l.(;id’s l’ra}cr separately^ 
1 shall conclude w ilh taking a more con¬ 
nected view of it, by presenting you 
with it in a sliorl paraphrase. 

() thou, the gnait creator and pny 
server ot me and ail the rest of the uni- 
veiM*, vvlio arc cntlironcil in majesty 
above all height, and dwcllest in liglil 
which no -eje can approacli; in.iyest 
liioii be boiioured by all thy innumera¬ 
ble creaiur<‘s. as ili^ unspeakable givat- 
n<‘ss requires 1 may their minds be im- 
presst'd with just sentiments of thy wiv 
doin, goodness, and omnipotenee! 

“ Thy kingdom eome." Oh! hasten 
the period when the religion which thou 
hast graciously revealed to us by thine 
only begotten Son, may be jfrofessed all 
over the world in its original purity, and 
may obtain sucli an indutmeu over the 
^hearts and lives of all its votaries, that 
thy will loiiy be submittui to and per'- 
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formed on earth as it is ia heaven! that 
we, as far as the weakness uf humanity 
svill allow, may as exactly be jtuided by 
thy good pleasure as the blessed angels ! 

“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 
During our passage through this tnuisi- 
tory state, do thou, who gave us life, give 
us the means of supporting it; we pray 
not for superfluities to consume on our 
own lusts, nor do we too anxiously look 
forward mto futurity ; we will be satisfied 
with a moderate present provision, nor 
have we the foolish desire to be indepeu- 
deiit of thee. 

“ Forgive us our trespasses, as we for* 
give them that trespass dguiusi us.” Ili'* 
member that wc are l)ut dust, and, on our 
sorrow and amendment, pardon us all in 
which we have offended ; be not extreme 
to maik what we have done amiss. And 
as thou hast justly made it a condition uf 
obtaining meicy from thee, that wc shew 
mercy to our brethren, afford us thy as¬ 
sistance to conquer any imjierfociions in 
our temper; subdue in ns all tendency 
towards malice and resentment; and 
grant that o'lr benevolence may be uni¬ 
versal, and without exception 1 

“ Lead us not into temptation, but de¬ 
liver us from evil." I’ennit us not to 
tall a sacrifice to the snares of the world, 
the allurements of the llesh, or the ar- 
liliccs of the di vil; let us not be tempted 
uhovc what wc are able to hear; tii 
ji:very age, in every station, in every 
change of circumstiuices, surround us 
with the shield ol‘ thy iill-()uv'crful pro- 
trctioii! In prosperity, aud in distress, 
in health, ai^d in sickness, let thy holy 
spirit guard us from the tippruacli of 
spiritual evil; and when vve arrive at the 
closing scene of our earthly pilgrimage, 
still be thou near to aid and support us; 
suffer us not at our lost hour, for any 
pains of death, to i'all from thee; nor let 
thy care of us conclude with this moital 
life, l ut in the day of judgment also, of 
thy great mercy, gcjod Lord deliver us ! 
Save us from the initei' paius of eternal 
death, and receive tis into the happy 
mansions of saints and angels. These 
petitions vie humbly offer to the throne 
of thy grace, in full coniidence both of Uty 
merry and omnipotence: thon who spake 
and it was done, commanded and it was 
made fast, all that we can ask or want^ 
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thou can.st abundantly confer oikiUStij, 
boundless and uucontrolablo is tby ptf— 
and dqminkm, and to diy gbry aad kingv 
dom there is no end! . > 


SERMON CXLVIL 
By OeoROB Hagoitt, A,M. 

Rector of Becctiamwell, Norlbik. 

On the CatechisnA» ^ 

t 

St. Joiiw, xiii. 35. 

By this shall all men know that ye are ny 
(libcipics. 

J . » ' * ' 

I .V M now arrived at my concluding'dis* 
course ou the cutcebisto ; it will bo taken 
up with e.xplaining the two sacraments; 
those peculiar rites of the Christtaii reli* 
gioii, ordained by Christ himself, as the 
disiinguisliiiig marks by which bis dis¬ 
ciples were to be known. In doing this, 
I shall observe liic tui’thod of the cate¬ 
chism itsv'lf, and, first, explain the 
nalurc and meaning of a sacrament in 
general; secondly, I shall consider ’the 
sacminent of baptism; and thirdly, that 
ot the Lord’.s supper. 

“ How many sacraments bath Christ 
orilaiued in bis church!” In the an¬ 
swer to this first qtU‘stion, vve arc told 
thcit tliere arc two sacraments only, as 
generally .necessary to salvation.** 'I'he 
number is mentioned, because in tho 
church of Homo they observe several 
others, fur which wo Protestants affirm 
there is no foundation in the ScriiHurc's. 
The w,ord * generally* is inserted from a- 
charitable motive; it means, that though, 
for the most part, the obscTvance of these 
sacraments can only insure to us .salva¬ 
tion, yet in cases, where from ignorance 
or want of opportunity, they have been 
neglected, that God may puss orerand 
pardon the omission. 

Wc arc nc.xt told, that the meaning of. 
the Vord sacrament is ** an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace, g^ven unto us, ordained by Christ 
himsdf, as a means whereby vve receive 
the saipot afiff u pledge to assure us 
thereof.** That is, a sacrament is made 
up of an outward part and an inward 
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K , something which is visible to us, 
something which is invisible; the 
ler is iotoe action- in which we par- 
* take,' which - iav a sign,' token, or repre¬ 
sentation of the latu-r; Utis latter is some 
grace or favour fiom heaven; and the 
outward action in which we partake, is 
a means’-pf,acquiring this grace or ht- 
vour, and a pledge to assure us that we 
shall acquire k. Now consider this ex¬ 
planation of a sacrament in general, 
with respect to the sacraments of bap¬ 
tism and the Lord’s supper. In baf>- 
tism, watoE is the outward sign; the 
punHcation of our hearts, the innanl 
grace; do you perceive the resemblance ? 
as your bodies arc made clean by water, 
so baptism, by which you arc made 
Christians, cleanses and purities your 
minds,' It was also ordaim'd by Christ 
hims<^f; you remember his command to 
his apostles, just before his ascension 
into heaven Go ye imo the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every crea¬ 
ture, baptising th<‘m in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.'* In all covenants, you know, 
there arc conditions mode by each party; 
the Gospel is a gracious covenant be¬ 
tween God and man: on our part, the 
conditions are faith and obedience; on 
God's part, forgiveiincss of sins, and 
eternal life. Now by the sacrainent of 
baptism, we become entitled to these be- 
netits, and it is a seal or pledge of God’s, 
that if we observe the conditions pro¬ 
mised by ourselves, or our sureties, ho 
will DOC fail to bestow them on us. 

Lrt us no-w try the above explanation 
of a sacrament, wkh respect to the Lord's 
supper. Here the outward visible sign is, 
bread and wine; the inward spiiitual 
grace, the strengthening and refreshing of 
uuF souls. As bread and wine nourish 
and support tlie body, so the celebration 
of the suflerings and death of Christ does, 
or ought to, excite in us a quick sens'C of 
gratitude for what he has done for us; to 
ammatc us to a closer uttachinerit to Him; 
to create in us n stronger abhorrence of 
aaiH and affection for virtue; and by this 
means to nourish and support oor souls. 
Ik was’likewise ordained by Christ him- 
adf: this done immediately before' his 
death, in the presence of all the apostles; 
he himself pi^ook of it with them^ and 


left it as his dying request and command, 
that they should continue -to observe this 
rite in remembrance of him.' ft is like* 
wise a means whereby we appropriate to 
ourselves the benefits of our Redeemer's 
death: he has thought fit to appoint such 
means, and, i confess, I do not see hovr 
any Christian can reasonably expect, 
whilst be neglects them, to attain tlm 
ghtrious end.' As to its being a pledge to 
assure us of God’s mercy, consider what 
it repi-escnts ;—the body of Christ, wliich 
w as broken, and the blofid of Christ, which 
was jMiunxl out, to make atonement for 
our iniquities: to ^irocure for us the par¬ 
don of our sins. What may we not ex" 
poet when we arc calling to mind such 
an amazing instance of good-will to men, 
as this f blay we not be certain, that ho 
who withhold not from us his only Son, 
will, with him, bestow on us all mannel* 
of good gifts ? 'I’luis, you see, baptism and 
the fiord's supper exactly answer to thfe 
description of a sacrament; they both 
contain outward and visible-signs ; water 
ill the om*; bread and wine in the other; 
these signs also represent inwafd spiritual 
graces; water represents purification from 
sin; and bread and wine, an increase 
and stability in virtue; they were like- 
w’iso ordained by Christ, and tire means 
of obtaining, and pledges that we shall 
obtain certain graces and benefits. 

We will now consider what farther is 
said in the catechism, with rcqiect to 
each of tliem. 

Of those who are baptized, we aie told, 
there is required, “ Repentance, whorcliy 
they forsake sin; and faith, whereby they 
stedfjistly believe the promises of God 
made to them in that sacrament.** IJie 
primitive church was c-xtrimcly strict ia 
this particular. Before Christianity wasr 
established, wlien persons grown to man¬ 
hood offered themselves to baptism, no 
one was admitted till ho could give proof 
of his sorrow for his past evil life, and till 
he could offer reasons for his faith in 
Christ; and it was afterwards expected, 
that he should shew his sincerity by his 
future virtuous and pious behaviour. But 
if this were the custom, and if faith-a|id 
repentance are really ncpessaiy, it h a 
very natiiral question which follows; 
“ Why then are infants baptized, when 
by-reksoft of their foikler they can 
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give proof of neither ?*' The answer is 
witisfactory j iheir gotifitthers and god- 
inothors promise both for them, ami when 
they come to years of discretion, they 
llu'inselves arc bound to pcrtbnn them; 
and for tins plain reason, bt'caiisu the 
engugetnents, which have been made in 
their names, are so greatly for their good. 
And we aceordingly liiul, that the cus¬ 
tom universally prevails of taking on oar* 
«el\es, at our continuation, tliose vows 
which were nuulc by our sureties at our 
baptism. 

It now remains that I <-onsider the 
la>rd's supper. 'I'liu'C is a diiliculty in 
the catechism, with respect to this, wliich 
•hould not be passed over; we arc told 
that the bo<ly and blood of Christ are 
“ verily and imlced taken, and received 
by the faithful.” 'J’his i spressioii sounds 
like the doctrine of the Papists ; that tlie 
* words which are .said over the biead and 
wine by the priest, eomi'il them into the 
real body and blood of Christ! but tiiis 
certainly is nt't tlie sentiment of our 
church; by being \crily and indeed taken, 
wc may, hikI ought to understand only, 
that the lieiKlits of our llcdceiner’.s death 
«re truly ri'ccived by the faitliful believer 
and worthy cominunieant alone. Of 
these bonetils 1 have alread}'spoken, and 
indeed they are so plainly expresseil in 
the catechism, tiiut it is unnecessary to 
dwell on them; the ‘strengthening and 
refivshing of our souls by the body and 
blood of Christ, as our bodu's are by tlie 
bivad and wine.’ '1 lie subject is closed 
with a ilcbCriplion of the recpiisites for 
tltc'.worthy partaking of this sacrament, 
which arc said to be “ K.\aminiition of 
Qurstdves, whether wc truly repent of our 
former sins; a stedfast purpose to lead 
a new liti': a lively faith in God’s mercy 
through Christ; a thankful remcmbraiuc 
of liis death ; and a chuplable, l)eiu*vo- 
loit disposition towards all men.” 

Now these arc but the ordinary duties 
•f a Christian; and tlinugh perhaps no 
man performs tlicm in the perfect man¬ 
ner in which he ought, yet, without aim¬ 
ing elj^0ie performance of them, he is 
c<^a% unlit fur any other religious duty, 
MjffC is for receiving the sacrament; and 
itbe resolves not to try to make himself 
more fit, he might as well cast off all re¬ 
ligion whatever. The subject is of the 


utmost importance; I mast 
if, in dweilin* on ft a little; I '{||||b 
qucntly the same argu^iti^. 
errors prevail to too'^gnjat'a V^ith * 

respect to this ceremonyM very' 
gR’at prejudiee of religion; 'and'-’llatiw^V 
even of many weIl-dUj»ti^ pftssoliA. 
Mankind w'cre in a "fallen state, overw 
whelmed with ignorance and Wl@ibdneS»," 
when .lesu.s Christ came down ffoitf 
licnven to teach and to save ilicmi" dli's- 
whole life was passed in the foffhcr of 
these employments, and ho willingly eh-- 
counterdd a most painful and ign^inious" 
(h'fith to compass the latter. 
before he died, that he app^htc^ to^'bc 
oliserved, in f^erpetual rcmfcmbrancn of , 
iiim, this participation of bread'Mtt^inc; 

‘ 'I’liis brc'ad (says he) represents ; 

this wine represents my blood V’^berf 
you eat and drink them, think of tfrhat I 
have umiorgonc for you, and of tW gretitf 
advantages which you have gained by it f 
“ Do this in remembrance of me.” Now 
there is nothing mysterious in this; no¬ 
thing more tlian what all may under# 
stand : you are retpiiivd to do a ])lMin 
act, to shew jour gnititiidc for the great¬ 
est instance of benevcilencc that ever w'fts ; 
do you, or do you not, bi-lii ve that Chtist 
died for us, and left us this roininatid ^ 

If you do not, there’s an end of the' 
matter; but if you do, Iiovv can yon 
stand excused in yotir own eyes for re¬ 
fusing to comply with his so earnest re- 
epiestYou will not tell me it is too nnicli 
trouble! what! to pass one hour in leli'- 
brating the goodiwss of that friend and. 
Saviour, who spent all the hours of his 
life, and lastly, sacrificed his life itself, in 
your SCI vice! 

s, it is my duty to tell you, that 
there is lu'ich reason to fear, that to those 
who wilfully shut their ejvs against what 
tiiey ought to do in this particular, and 

* Arguments and persttadmli to fteifiient 
communion were enforced by the autlior fijm ' 
the piil])it, in many .Stnuons: these,in,hia lifer 
time, he took occasion to throw tosjctlipjr into 
stnnll pamphlet, which he puM shed under the 
title of “ A Familiar I’re.iiise on the S:icsa- 
inent,”—And it is'for tlus reason that the ' re- 
|icate<t arguments,* :o wliich allusion is made 
above, arc not reprinted in this work, as the 
writer himself haU jiventhem to the world in 
another form. 
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absent tb^nsclvcs fiUngcth«r iVoin the 
<fijl iu' bfti Uottc tuid 
,bocttin.v««. 

3ut y*>U'ar®Afir.iiU<' fH'ihaps, you will 
lay i-'rf^B.tlwyalsbf St. Paul, which are 
in tho ciuninunion ser¬ 
vice, -Hirrify )U){1 alarm } ou ; yr.u chij- 
tsHA sftatUT 'youm’hTh thnt jcu bhall bo 
wotliiy^s^Mruikors of the I.oid*s suppi'r; 
and ■y'ou thcrotbrc think it safer wholly 
Hi abstain from it I You arc then rc- 
Kilvcd^atill to rui)tinu(‘ in ymir sins; 
^'ou lire deti mil lint in.t to oMimiuc \ our¬ 
selves aud vi-poi.t ; not to havt-'-hopo in 
Ciuiat,..sor to be in cljiirily witli your 
brethrcQiy^iar unless this bf> tiie ciuc, 
if yfj^.bave bjut n drsiro tfr-turn to God, 

*iuid to be iu charity with \our 

with a liim | urposc to cn- 
deaM^,Jhoth, }ou may witii the areatest 
lafexy.draw near unto the Luixl’s lable. 
The threats of Sr, Paul arc pritu if ally 
direcUd against those to wliom ho uiitcs, 
tho Coriiilhiaiis, on accotUit of s(<ino ir- 
rcgularitiis, of uhich they had been 
guiltyjii'celehiating this saciainent: as 
we cch briuc it in a diftercnl in.nuu r, llio 
lanic irrogiiUriiics are not now jiracti- 
cabh*; tluTefori! the apostle’s threats 
«carco seem applicable to the ('livi.slims 
of these days; and evi^n to the Corin¬ 
thians, tl.e piufislinient ih-nounecd is not 
so great as we may suppose it. '1 hi'n* 
is one word, wInch h.is been too stion.,ly 
translated in our '!'< Ktameiit; in the ori¬ 
ginal, the .sense of the word eiiilently is 
not ‘‘ datunatiun,” but “ coiuleinna- 
tion.”^“ For he who eateth and drink- 
fiii unworthily, eatoth and diinkeih con- 
deinnaiioii to himself i**—-.uid the won! 
does iiot mean eternal, but temjioral 
condeiunation; dees not naan piiiiish- 
nieiU ill the next, but corriction in order 
to utneudinent in thisworhl: the very 
npxt ver-e e.xplains it,—“ For this cause 
many among you arc weak, anil sickly, 
and some steep.” Now this ceriaiiily 
oua ,^dy lelule to piiiushiiicnl in tnis 
lifiaiiii 

* v.Notxliat I would be understood, that 
you should approach-the altar with no 
prepaiution whatever, with no purposes 
ui all of rcpeubuice and umcudnient; 
indeed, 1 think that is scarc4tly.possible, 
but 1 would not have you think evory 
little delect u suHicient reason to keep 


you -aaivay ; J would p<’rsuade you to do. 
wliaif- you rap t and it may be, nay it 
Mill be, if you -persevere, ifsat you will 
acquire now grace aud. strcngtli; you 
MtU grow in holiness nml virtue: what 
you now lot»k upon with leirer, will be.- 
cojueyour delight; and tinully, having' 
fiuishixi.your earthly course, you shall, 
from partaking of till' table of your Lonl 
hei;<: on earth, be ."idvanred to the ciijoy- 
niont of his lilesscd soeicly, in the man-' 
siuns of bis Father. 
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Chnncpllor of fh<* D tieose*, nml Canon Rr*idei»- 
tiary i>f the Cathedral Cliiircti of iJcrefoi^ 

On settings God before us. 

PsAUM xvi. . 9 . 

I have set Qotl always before me. 

Tini several duties of man, reason- 
•iblc creature, me convcnicatly staled 
under thivc lieiid.s. 'i lie first, to revere 
the Ciiator, and to obi'v’ his will. Tii 
second, to love Ills fellow-creatures, and 
to advance their welfare. 'I’lie third, to 
use rightly llii* faculties vif his natuiv, his 
iiudiislanding, his aticctioiis, and his 
suiM's. In liie discharge of these obli¬ 
gations, he is bound to follow the best 
(unelusions of his reason, assisted by 
such revelulion, or supernatural instruc¬ 
tion, aa it hath pleased God to give 
iiini. ' , 

III the revelation delivered to mankind, 
by Jvsus (,'lirist and bis apostles, these 
general duties an^ clearly exhibited to 
our view. Tiny are laid before us in 
their tcveral parts and subdivisions. 
'I'hey are rwoniniemied to us by the 
nn>vt prevailing arguments; by an ap¬ 
peal to our natural si ntinu'iits; by an ex-, 
plicit d( cLratioii of the Will of God; by 
a solemn detiuncialApn of reward au4 
punishment. '1 lie liisciple of Christ is 
instriuted to live ** soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world,” * His 
reason and hia e.\perieiicc prove to him, 

* TitU'*, U. Itb - 
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that if he live otherwise, he it neither 
wise nor happy. Sobriety, benevolence, 
and pi('iy, are the ornaments of his hu- 
man nature, and the graces of his 
Christ;un character. Ilis duty to God, 
to his neighbour, und 4o himself, has 
bwn tb<‘ lesson of his early youth : and 
if he remember it in the conduct of 
his Ine, be will enjoy the approbation of 
his own mind, the esteem of men, and 
the blossiii'/ of Heaven. 

'riiis (it: ii'iuition of our duties, token 
from ilicir respi^ctivo objei'ts, referring to 
(jod. our neighbour, and ourselves, is 
ch'iir and natural. Tor what is plaiiu'r 
than that reverence and obeciierice are 
due to the Supremo Being? that we one 
justice, and kindness to our fellow-crea- 
tures ? that sobriety, or selt-govornnieiit, 
Cc^tributes to the liea'Uh of mind and 
body, and to the true e.xercisc and en¬ 
joyment of all our faculties ? N'everthe- 
Jess It is equally evident, that every duty, 
whatever Ik' its immediate end or object, 
is a duty to Ciod : it is a debt of homage 
to the Creator; it is an act of obedience 
to his soveii ign, all-pcrfcct will. He who 
is unjust,• or cruel, or uncharitabh;, not 
onl) fails in his duty towards liis neigh¬ 
bour, but also oii'ends the common nu- 
tlicr of their being, in the violation of his 
bciH Yolcut and ligliteoos law.s. He who, 
by vicious habits, injures his constitu¬ 
tion, degnides his understanding, and 
depraves his moial sentiiiK'nts,-uhik‘ he 
forgets his duty tovvaid.s himself, sins 
also against God; ahusipg the guts of 
his piovidencc, and overleaping the sa¬ 
lutary bounds which his wisdom und 
goodne.^s have pn'scribod. So that the 
want cithei of stiliriety, oi of benevo¬ 
lence, is always, in its pTopoition, a 
defeet of piety, 

'1 iiei(‘ is a fonnc.xion also between our 
duty to our neigbb(/ur and our dutj’ to 
ourst'lves. 'I’lie neglect of sol>ri''ty is 
generally'attended with an iniVingement 
of benevolence, and a violation of .social 
<luty. It is not easy, it is indeed scarcely 
possible^ fur a ni»n to injure himself, 
without injuring his weighbour. ' The 
great society of mankind is a continual 
chain, in vvhteh every link has, on the 
one side, a dependence, ou the other, an 
influence. Evwy brcacii of stTf-govrrn- 
ment hurts tlvc community Ity a portion 


of bad example: very few exist without 
partnent and abettors: and thosa 
arc of a more private and solitary nar 
ture, render a person un^vleasing and uit* 
useful to societ}'. Pride makes him 
imperious; and sometimes oppressive. 
Immoderate love of self abates bis love 
of others: it is apt, at the least, to 
blast the fruits of his beDovoldtoe ; and 
envy withers it at the root. Perpetual 
dissipation chills the heart; and weakens 
the iiiclination, as it does too ofkcm the 
power, to be generou.s. In short, a due 
tenipei^and rectitude of mind is the 
source of kind and charitable behaviour. 
Kvery corruption w Inch any om allows 
within, w'iil, in some degree, tinge his 
social character; and will affect the* 
comfort of those who are connected^with 
him, whether in civil or dontcade life. 
But every greater failure in personal 
(hity has a direct and immediate opera¬ 
tion u{)on the rights and happiness of 
niankuid. Some errors in private con¬ 
duct render a man inattentive to tlie in¬ 
terests of his family; to the suitable 
support of his vvifi*; or to tl»‘ education 
and weHarti of his cliildreti. Others put 
it out of his power to he jusi: and while 
he says to himself indiscreetly “ may I 
not do what I will with my own r” he 
slides imperceptibly idto a situation 
which his heart condemns, and finds 
himself bearing hard upon the property 
of others. Some personal vices are an 
o|>en and decided attack upon the Jiap- 
piness of individuals, and the order and 
welJarc of society. To corrupt the in¬ 
nocence of one fellow-creature to en¬ 
courage the profligacy oi' another, to 
assist in leading both to infamy and ruin, 
is assuicdly no dictate of benevolence or 
humanity. And for him who sacrifices 
the honour and happiness of families to 
his own ungovemabte pursuits, or makes 
the deaii'st interests of his friend or 
neighbour the spoil of bis vanity, or tho 
aniusenietit of a vacant hour; lie lias, in 
all civilified communities, been truly 
considered not only as a depravcnl indi¬ 
vidual, hut as a no.\ious citieen, amena¬ 
ble to public justice. So generally de¬ 
pendent is serial duty upon private vir¬ 
tue : and id ili-fouiided is tiie apology 
sometimes' offered for a person ruined by ^ 
his dissiptited aud vicious conduct, (of 
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'tvliich, thoujiK you may’iallow and qoin- 
^ ^mdoul', ^oti will '^"san' jAta-- 

' stfadorf^ 'cdi^iiift'’du?’falladV, and'laitienf 
‘ ti/r tfvil hc’is no ntanV 

own.” '* TPhat ho is hoSlilo 
''t^'hfimwn^itppihess, is woijjWty cao^ ot^ 
Khtisbff, and of Ooihpas- 
«Oft gi-pcfeuji mind: fant' h^s he 

no ad^ 'plarcm lo’l'aihcnt liis em>rs ? no 
■fanii^|to tks^e tKe'lnttp^ (ruits of them? 
has he no connexion w'lth his neighbour, 
or his country ? ho obligation to promote 
the genial welfare of raank^d? Ix't 
not any such lolsc calculation deceive 
the Tlhexpcrienced and unwary youth : 
let ft h^>t throw a specious veil over the 
t uns^ial 4'^riiti^s,' and widely extending 
evib m vi<^: let it. not abate bis abhor- 
rehcoof Btpy conduct which is unfriendly 
to vii^e, hurtful to others, dishonoura¬ 
ble to the Christian name, linSuitablc to 
.1 reasonable nature, and condemned by 
the Word of CJod.' 

Thus intimately connected arc the 
three classes of moral duties tovvanis 
God, our neighbour, and oursehes. 
They all Stand upon the same immove- 
' able foundation, the will of God; his 
will growing out of his infinite perfec¬ 
tions; being the result of his wisdom, 
justice, holiijess and goodness; and 
thendore coinciding ever with eternal 
riglit and truth. They arc all directed 
to the siunc end, tlie honour of Ciod ; 
that is,, tlie manifestation of his ])owcr, 
and wisdom, and goodness, in the liap- 
pinc*ss of his creatures. 'I’lic breach of 
either kind is a Violation of liis will, and 
a deviation from right and truth; tend¬ 
ing invariably to defeat the end of hi.s 
moral government, because it is a cer¬ 
tain diniinulioii of hapi)iness; always 
to the transgressor, generally to senue 
other part of mankiud. 

Of these three kinds of duty, tlie first 
in order is clearly our duty to God; as 
well from the transcendant tligiiity of its 
object, as because it is the foundation 
and sanction of the other two. An<l to 
the right apprehension and practice of 
tliis duty, I conceive nutliing is equally 
conducive, as this memomble dictate of 
the holy psalmist, “ I have set Goil al¬ 
ways before me." As bis beitt{^ his at¬ 
tributes, bis relation to us, are the ge¬ 
nuine source of all religions afibetion j 
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sol^n proportioD as we contempfato 
^eft, Vifb 6ut'’'pibty rise dt fall’. •* To 
'*remcmlje/tht' Creidor,*'* is, in' Ae just 
' langu^fe'bf'J^cripture, a concise'iepre- 
s’chtatidn '"of a' religions chai'actcr: atitL 
the prophaif^and jmpiousaie etaphati* 

' cally distin^ttshld' by ' that whibh is 'Ao 
grotihd 6f their fatal error*, when they 
are described “^as “ they who for^t 
God both ejtprcssjons ipccting inlhis 
reasonable sentiment; that it is morally 
impossible for a' creature endued with 
reason and affections, at the same time 
to think of the Su[)rt'mc Being, all-per¬ 
fect in himself, and the source o{ citist- 
ence and of every approach towards per¬ 
fection in his creatures, and not to love 
him, fear him, and desire to obey him. 
He, therefore, who “ sets God** m6st 
frequently “ before him,” is most likely 
to be pniform in the devotion of his hcart,.|l, 
and the obedience of his life. 

'I'liough God is one simple undivided 
essence, a finite understanding must con¬ 
template him, as the eye docs every 
great object, in parts and succession. 
'Jlie attributes of the divine “nature,'as 
discoverable by reason, or K’vcalcd inu 
Scripture, are. a spacious and variegated 
field of contemplation. His power, his 
wisdom, hisgoodness, arc daily presented 
to our view in the works of nature, mov¬ 
ing before us in perpetual succession and 
uninterrupted order. Ills holiness and 
justice, according to our natural concep¬ 
tions, art: inseparable from an all-])erfcct 
being. His universal presence and pro- 
viiieiicc arc siiggestcd by our uotions of. a 
being self-e\is((-iit; anti they arc proved 
by the preservation of the universe, 
'riiesc aliributcs of God arc declared in 
Scripture, with the authority and pre- 
cisitm of divine knowledge; and illus¬ 
trated with the force of heavenly elo¬ 
quence. In this sublime conteniplation, 
which way soever vve turn our eyes, \v« 
meet with powerful incentives to vevcv- 
ence and obetliencc. But there'' is one ■ 
jioint of view in which vve may consider 
them, best suited ttf our situation, add 
most conducive tt) our impixivemcAt; 
uniting in a manner every otherif we 


* Ecules.xii. 1. f Psalm,!. S3. 
S I 
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set Gotl before m” as the moral go- 
seriior of the uni'fi'so; if we behold iit 
him our fioxcroigu lawgiver; the vritacssi 
and judge of our behaviour; the dis¬ 
penser of our happiness in every state; 
the immeejiate source of it in a world to 
come. 

If we altctul a moment to our notions 
of God, and tin; relation which we bear 
to him, we.shall not hesitate to acknow¬ 
ledge that fu: is ohr sovereign lawgiver; 
that his will is the complete and universal 
tulo of our moral conduct. Whatiwer 
lie commands, is right in itself and best 
for us: tiii# i', evident from the consider¬ 
ation of his holines*., his wisdom, and 
his goodness. 'I hal he has a claim to 
our obedience, and will enforce it, is the 
consequence of hi» sovereignty and his 
justice. Upon a conformity to his will, 
as he is the foundation and measure of 
niural fitness, must depend the rectitude 
of our conduct, and the perfection of 
our nature. To obey him must btt the. 
first duty, and first interest, of us and 
every reitsopable creature. 

To this epd it is incumbent upon us, 
by every possible mean, to discover the 
will of (Jod. Tin- first way to attain 
this knowk*dge, is the use of our nalu(al 
reason. “ This is the law written in our 
hearts,”* consisting piutly of those gc- 
reral principles which, more in number 
or lewiT, are evident to every under¬ 
standing; and partly of such particular 
conclusions as wc are able to derive from 
them. Jt is certain, however, that the Al¬ 
mighty nc\cr li'ft man entirely to this par¬ 
tial and i in perfect guide. It appears that he 
gave our liist parents one injunction + 
which was not tliscoverablc by the light 
of natuiv This revelation could not bo 
made to tliem without an e^^plicit decla- 
ratiun of Ids being and providence. The 
sentence passed upon their disobedience, 
laid open several of his attributes; pre- 
scntiifg to^tbem, in the must striking 
manner, bk justice, power, and mercy. 
And yet,' with all this supernatural in¬ 
formation, transmitted, doubtless, by the 
first parents ’to their children aiul poste¬ 
rity, the reusob of man was incapable of 
directing him to the knowledge and per- 


Rom.ii. 15. f Gen. ii. 16, 17. 


formance of the divine wHl. Of thh we 
have ahimduiit testimony from the cors-> 
duct of succeeding generations. Wc 
learn from sacred story, the gener^ 
corruption which prevailed before the 
flood, and the idolatry and nicke(hics.s 
which followed it. The volumes of pro- 
phane history have left us no trs^s of 
any one nation upon earth, wherein tlic 
established worship was not in general 
absurd and impious, and rlieir public 
and avowed manners stained with some 
gross enormity. The modern acewnts 
of countries not enlightened by the Gos¬ 
pel, give us a like unwelcome represen¬ 
tation «)f their religious knowledge and 
morality; all together, amounting to a 
decisive pnxif, drawn from the unhdrfil 
experience of near si.x thousand years, 
that human reason, that first gift of 
heaven, the gieai clistinciion of our na¬ 
ture, the basis of our moral ogeiu y, and 
the clianiK-1 of our wisdom and happi- 
ne.ss, is nevertheless utterly insulficient,. 
alone, to make us wise or happy ; un¬ 
able to had us to the knowledge and the 
practice of the will of (iod. 

The second, ami only remaining mc- 
tliod of discovering the will ot God, is a 
.supernatural declaration of it. That 
(lod should disclose his will to mankind 
l)y a voice frevm heaven, is, in itself, 
eijually reasonable and credible, as that 
he should do it by tlu^ still suggestions of 
our understanding: the only difterence 
lies in this, that the one happens at all 
tinu^s, the other at a few appointed sea¬ 
sons. That God should sometimes vi¬ 
sibly interpose in the government of his 
universe, is just as intelligible, and as 
probable, ns that lie should for the most 
jiait do it invisibly. The ordinary course 
of nature is, in itself, as vvondcrful as 
any extraordinary interruptictn of it; 
oath is, ill it's place and order, the work 
of'an .Almighty Power: nor is it more 
surprising,' for example, that a dead 
body should^ upon some great occasion, 
be restored to the functions of life, th a n 
that these very functiems should be pro¬ 
duced and supported 'in thousands 
species, and millions of individual anf-k 
muls, by mechanisms and laws unvaried^ 
from the creation to this day. lie who 
can first explain to us the union of the 
human soul and body, who can tell us 
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tho mini) acts upon the brain^ or 
the nerves upon the mind, may (hen dis> 
pute the probability of supernatural il' 
iumination; or reject a truth revealed, 
because k is a mystery. We are sur¬ 
rounded with mysteries; that is to say, 
with natural appearances, the cause 
and manner of whkli we cannot ok- 
plain: we thercfoiu justly refer them 
to a su])erior agency, which super¬ 
intends and regulates the whole. Wt 
sea a few things ; and reii&oii obliges us 
to believe the rest. “ We walfc by faith 
more than by sight. ** Now this, which 
is incontestably true in the works of na¬ 
ture aitd the concerns of life, let us 
transfer to the subject of religion. That 
God should reveni his will to mankind, 
is highly agrc'cahle to his wisdom ainl 
goodrwss; that he has revealed it, is a 
fact established : the proof of it is, that 
he has enabled the ministers of his re¬ 
velation to smpetid, or alter the. opeta. 
tions of naturi'; to foretell evciils de¬ 
pending upon natural cuiises not yet in 
operation, and u))on the will ol free 
agents yet unborn : the Almighty, by 
such a clear comniunication of his 
{KiwtT and wisdom, thus giving his sanc¬ 
tion to tbeir di-clarations, and testifying 
that they were sent by Jiiin. We have a 
chain of propluries, from Genesis to 
Malaehi, deliven-d by several peiMins, in 
different places, at many distant periods 
in the wide compass of nKire than throe 
thousaiui years: these prophecies, be¬ 
sides other intermediate objects, point, 
in diit'ctions plain and perspiciKnis, to 
one great event, describing it in a variety 
of minute and accidental circtimstunccs, 
such as no human sagacity could have 
conjecturetl separately, much less could 
they have been, by any tiiiitc jiowcr or 
understanding, combined together; and 
these several prodiciions inwt and cor¬ 
respond in tlie p(>rsun of Jesus Christ. 
That he lived at the season foretold |>y 
his prophets and related by his evange¬ 
lists, we have the acknowledgment of 
the Jews, his countrj'inen, and the Ro- 

their conquerors; of those who 
a blinded zeal rejected him, and of 
|Rosc who heard of him with indifference. 
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We *bav« historical cviileace that he 
proved his divine appointment and cha¬ 
racter by public undoubted miracles ; a 
fact allowt^ by the enemies of his person 
and religion, both Jew ai.d Gentile, in 
his own and in succeeding ages; and w« 
have proof unquestionable that he A)rc- 
told two events, unparalleled in the an¬ 
nals of mankind, which have l>ecn fnl- 
filling these sevi'utccn hundred years, and 
are now proceeding before our own eyes: 
the one, that twelve plain unlettered men. 
should propagate and establish his re- 
iigi*m, to be transmitted to distant a^es, 
in contradiction to the favourite passions 
of mankind, in opposition lo the indti- 
ence of power, wealth, and learning, 
against the prejudices of every ndigious 
communion and every civil society then 
in the world I'hc other, that the 
Jewish kingdom, their religious and civil’’ 
polity, founded as tiu'y were, and once 
long proteeteil, by the visible hand of 
Providence, slumld be dissolved within 
the lifetime of Some of his hearers; that 
the jwople should be scattered among all 
nations; that they shall con^nuc in this 
dispersion till the completion of another 
gpt'at event, of which the Scriptures give 
us intimations.* The Jews are actually 
in this situation, under such circum¬ 
stances, as never happened (that w'e 
know) to any nation upon eartli; three 
millions f perhaps, of a persecuted and 
persevering race, neither uniting with the 
people among whom tliey sojourn, nor 
forming any separate empire of their 
own. Lc‘t any one weigh these evidences 
maturely and impartially, ha him consi¬ 
der moreover tlie nature of the Christian 
Revelation, the imp<jrtancti of its disco¬ 
veries, and the purity of its precepts; 
and if he doc* flfit receive the Gospel as 
divine, as a complete revelation of the 
will and the designs' of God, I fear be 
would not be convinced, tliuugh an 
angel should appear to him, or though, 
a prophet or evangelist should arise 
before him from the dead. But let him 
seriously reflect, that if he do not t 0 - 
ceive the Gospel, and conform to it. It 
is at his own peril. It is the first duty 


* Luke, xxi. 24. Rom. U. SS, 26. 
f Basaage Hist, del Juif*. 
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of man to listen to the voice of his Crcur 
U)r, by whatever medium it may come 
to his ears. It is not sufHcient for him 
to say, “ CJod hath given me reason, 1 
will conform to this heavenly monitor, 
anil I shall be accepted." (ind hath also 
given him instinct, and passions; they 
also will sometimes stimulate and con¬ 
duct him rightly : yet if he conform to 
these monitors only, he will not say he 
shall be acci'pted. Now, as his reason 
was given him to guide his instinct, and 
to legulate his passions, so revelation is 
offered to him, to inform and improve 
his reason : and as it is, dix-s it not claim 
his acceptance and submission, on the. 
same divine authority, and under the 
game awful consequences f If it appear 
tiiut Ciod hath spoken, it matters not 
whether it be as to Moses, face to face, 
or as to I)n\id, by the mouth of his uu- 
theiitie messenger ; it is a dangerous tri¬ 
lling to reject the declaration in either way 
convened; its authority and importance 
arc in both cases the same; “ he that 
rcceiveili 'whomsoever 1 send, receiveth 
me.'** ' 

We have therefore in the Christian 
Revelation an authentic discovery of the 
will and designs of CJod. He has there¬ 
in given ns t!ie terms of our acceptance 
with him; he lias marked out a line 
of conduct which will lead us to our 
(Inal happiness. The laws which he 
prescribes to us correspond w'ith the best 
conclubtons of our understanding; and 
if at any time they draw us to liigher 
degrees of perlection than unassisted rea- 
gou would havi' suggested, what is this 
but a new proof of their heavenly origin, 
and a fresh argument for our obedience ? 
If “ the d.'iy-spring fi-oin on high hath 
visited’’^ and enlightened us, we are to 
walk by this light; in a plainer path, 
with better assistance, with more eytcii- 
6ivc and more inviting views. 'I’hc dis¬ 
ciple of Christ has this great advantage, 
that his duty is chalked out to him in 
clear and iutclligibic characters; the 
means of performing it are placed in his 
hands; and his reward is laid before 
him. Surely, then, he will not' employ 
lumself so ungratefully or so unproiit- 


ably, as to misinterpret the prccejM® of 
his heavenly teacher, or to dispute bis 
obligations to follow them.- Will be 
plead the passions of human nature, or 
the infirmities of bis own constitution ? 
His divine lawgiver knew what-was in 
man ;’** and hath doubtless well adapted 
his laws to their subject and to their end; 
to assist and correct the imbecilities of 
his nature; to improve and guide his 
understanriing; to restrain his passions 
within salutary bounds; pi'rhaps to ren¬ 
der his infirmities an exercise of his 
virtue, and an increase of his rcwawl. 
Will lie argue, that his particular viola¬ 
tions of the Christian law are not injuri¬ 
ous to society, to individualK, or even to 
himself? But ran he tmee that endless 
chain of effects and causes which con¬ 
nects the most distant actions, .and the 
most remote (vents ? Does he consider 
at how many points innumerable the 
ineinK'rs of society touch each otlier? 
so that the undue iinpul.se of one may 
disturb the temporal order and happuie.*>s 
of thousands.^ Can he calculate exactly 
the moral influence which his conduct 
may have on others? can he measure 
the impeifeptiblc gradations.of human 
depravity, and foresee the general and 
incurablu corruption which his present 
actions and habits may one day bring 
upon himself? Does he know the man¬ 
ner of his future existence ? his state and 
destination in another world ; or can he 
tell precisely how far acquiri*d habits of 
obedience and holiness may be as essen¬ 
tial to bis well-being there, as freedom 
from pain, remorse, or anxiety, are 
here? In a word, does ho reflect, that 
God is infinitely wise, and good, and 
powerful^ that man is the creature of his 
hand, and the dependant of his bounty ? 
that his duty is the reasonable tribute of 
faith and obedience; to believe the de¬ 
claration of his Creator, and to endea¬ 
vour to perform his will? that .Gotl 
hath spoken to him in a'* manner, not to 
be mistaken ; “ 1 have shewed thee, O 
man, what ia good ;"t walk tlwxu before 
me in humility and sincerity, and thou 
shalt be accepted through my covenanted, 
mercy I 


* John, xiii. 30. f Luke, i. ?t. « John, ii. 25. f Mic.fi. 
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As C><k 1 iutth given us> by the united 
light of reaton and revelation^ a clear 
declaration of bis with so is he a perpe¬ 
tual xvitnebs of our attention to it; of our 
obedience or our disobedience. The uni¬ 
versal presence of the Supteiuc Being-is 
:i truth of whicii philosophy caunut 
doubt, and which revealed religion sup¬ 
poses and declares, it is the invisible 
bond which holds together all created 
nature; “ in him we live, and move, 
uJid have our being.”* One of the lirst 
lessons of inond wisdom is, to have this 
attribute continually in view; “ to set 
God always before us,” as an impartial 
spectator and judge of our thouglits and 
actions. ** Mow shall 1 do tltis wicked¬ 
ness,” how shall I omit this duty, “ and 
sin against God, "I wjU then bt; the con¬ 
stant suggesion of conscience, the faithful 
monitor vviihin. “ Am f not in the pre- 
S4iice of that best of being.,, vvjio created 
me in order to make me happy? who 
knows iny present inloresl and iny future 
destination; and imposes no laws upon 
me, but Mich as .«v in cwiy period con¬ 
ducive to my welfaie? who is loading 
me in the ways of liis kind ai»l righteous 
provulence, to the full enjoymeiu and 
perfection of my whole nature? And 
shall I be ungrateful to this gracious 
benefactor? Shall I withdraw myself 
from his prulectimi ? Shall 1 incur his 
displeasure? Shull I cease to venerate 
him with all the tucuUics of my soul? 
Shall I neglect to worship him in the 
reliremeiit of my closet? Shall J refuse 
to Oder him my public homage iii the 
assembly of my brethren, united us we 
arc in the same high obligations, and 
the same imjiortaiu prospects? Shall 
the pleasure or Ute business of tbe world 
ever make me forget wlto it wiis that 
created it; that si'jit mo into it; and 
will soon call me out of it? Sliall I 
pursue the gratification of the present 
moment, thoughtless of its nature and 
consequences, as if I had no reason given 
me to guide me; no rule of prudence, 
humanity, or religion, to walk by; no 
equal to feel my injustice; no superior 
to see, control, and punish it? Phalli 
receive every bltssijig of nature; every 


Idvwtagc of Ciiristian cdnCatioii; per« 
baps every comfort of societjjr; aokI for^ 
get that gracious Providence, by’*v#hom 
I am thus highly favoWed ? Shall niy 
whole life and conversation discover u« 
mark-s of reverence for his sovereignty, 
his attributes, and his laws? idn a w^td, 
shall 1 become, pf all tlic beings ib tho 
universe, the most uaworthy and the 
most wretched ? a creature endued with 
loason, assisted by rcvelatioji, de.signe(l 
for immortality, living in the presence 
of the Almighty, williout morals, with¬ 
out religion, without God in the 
world?” 

Lastly: wc shall do well “ to set 
God before us,” not only as our sove¬ 
reign lawgiver, the spectator and judge 
of our moral conduct, the supreme dis¬ 
penser of our happiness in every stage of 
our being, but also us the immediate 
source of it in tbe tic.M appru.'iching 
period. 

'I’hc Holy Scriptures give us a very 
slight view of the world of spirits whi¬ 
ther wc are going; as e.^tensivc, pro¬ 
bably, as wc are able to^ comprehend 
while wc are in tltis material universe; 
and sufficient lo direct and console us in 
our passng.' thronyh it. However, fltey 
pluitily iiitimaU-, that the Jjappitiess of 
a future slate will price piiily consist in 
some nearer contemplation of the divine 
nature, ami in the socitly of angels and 
good men. It will be of iniportauci; 
tlieiefore to form ourselves here to such 
an imilaUon of tlu‘ Supreme Being, as 
is possible lor a creature in our imperferl 
slate. In this and every view, it will ho 
true wisdom “ to s( t (iod bcl’orc us” in 
tin; moral or imitable perfections of his 
naliire; his iiolines-s, Ijis justice, his 
truth itild faithfulness in his declarations 
and promises; but above all, to ailinire 
and imitate his good/u ss to all liLs crea¬ 
tures, and paiticularly to ourselves; his 
goodness to us in every di'-pensation of 
his providence, especially in that which 
exceeds and crowns them all, the re¬ 
demption of mankind by Jesus Christ. 

I the rather mention the divine goodness 
as a peculiar object of our confenqila- 
tion, as it conveys, not only the most 
pressing argument for a life of gratitude 
and obedience to God, but also a strik¬ 
ing lesson mid example for our conduct 


* xvit. SS. f Oen. zxmim. 9. 
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to ifur, ft’liow-creattircs: ** if GoH so 
loved us, %vc ought also to lovo i>ne 
another.*'* The duties of social life 
form a very considerable part of religion; 
upon the duo performance of tltem de¬ 
pends the greatest portion of our happi¬ 
ness hero Juolow ; w-e know liow deeply 
it will atfect our future cxfMsctations; 
“ 1 was hungry, and ye gave me meat, 
sick, and yc visited riio.*’-f’ The duty 
and the reward extends to every relation, 
civil or domestic. Lei it then be the 
favourite study of the wise and good, to 
contemplate the divine philanthropy, -the 
love of God to man, and to imitate it. Re¬ 
membering that die happiness of all man¬ 
kind is the universal care of Providence, 
the good man will not suffer it to be in¬ 
terrupted or diminished by his own ima¬ 
ginary interests or pleasures. It will 
rather be the first sadsfaction of his life 
to forward, in the sphere allotted him, 
the benevolent designs of heaven: to 
improve the comforts of his friends and 
relatives, of his neighbours and dejmnd- 
ants; to promote the good order of so¬ 
ciety ; to advance the prosperity of his 
country; to‘extend his kind offices, as 
situation may enable him, or as occa¬ 
sions may arise, to every nation umler 
heaven, whether civilized communities 
or savage tribes; to pour forth his 
prayers and wishes where the influence 
of his conduct may not appear to reach : 
above all, to advance the interests of 
truth and virtue, of Christian faith and 
Christian morality; diligently to pro¬ 
mote, by his own example, and by 
every method of wisdom and prudence, 
the everlasting hapjtincss of nuinkind in 
the honour and service of God. 


* iJohn, iv. 11, f Matth,xxT. 36, 
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BtJohw NapI/Eton, D.D. 

Chancellor of the Diocese, and Canon Eeaidcn- 
tiary of the Catltcdral Church of Hereforil. 

On Exemplary Conduct. 

Mattii. v. 16. 

Let your light so shine before men, that ibef 
may see your gix>d werk^ and glorify your 
Father which is Heaven. 

Tins exhortation, addretsed to the first 
disciples, is a lesson of duty universal 
and perpetual. It applies to the Chris¬ 
tian in every age: and it may be sup¬ 
posed to admonish him in some such 
manner as this. “ Content not your¬ 
self with the private, satisfaction of think¬ 
ing and acting rightly. Let your religious 
knowUxlge and virtuous conduct be ma¬ 
nifest to the world. Let all men know 
by your actions anti conversation, th.it 
you are a disciple of Christ. Appear to 
be what you are : a believer in the Clos- 
])el; determined, with the divine assist¬ 
ance, to obey its precepts; and hoping, 
by the divine favour, to receive its re¬ 
wards. 'I’hus let your light shine before 
men. Your knowledge will instruct 
them; your example will encourage 
them. They will sec your gootl works, 
and imitate them. They will praise- 
your heavenly father for his blessings, 
conferred on you and on llieniselvcs.’' 

I'his <luty seems at first sight to be 
easy and d<-Iighlfui. It is natural to an 
ingenuous mind to express the senti¬ 
ments, which it has embraced with a 
deep conviction of their truth and impor¬ 
tance. A heart warmed with rational 
affections will be disposed to pour tliem 
forth in action and conversation. lie 
who is engaged in the contemplation of 
a substantial and eternal good, will pro¬ 
bably be moved by self-love alono to 
apeak of the object of his hope's, as a 
topic pleasing to himself: Lencvolencc 
will excife him to communicate his prin¬ 
ciples and his expectations, as an incen¬ 
tive and encouragement to others. One 
would imagine, therefore, that a good 
Christiiau would need no comm^d or 
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{icmasiou to suifcr his light to sliine 
before nu*u,'*^arMl to a6urd the wcjrhl 
the i'uU bciU'tit Qf lus example. Theiv 
are however some cojisiilerutiuns which, 
misconceived or jnisa])piied, may ten)pt 
him to a ditierent conduct. 

First. It is in the naiurc of a virtuous 
mind, to l>c modest in estiumting its own 
gooil qualities, and backward in display¬ 
ing them. Conscious of its natural iin- 
pei-fections, and of its wilful errors, it is 
slow to ofter itself to observation and in- 
qtury: and if at any time it can, in some 
degree, satisfy its own notions of duty, it 
is ctiiU(>nt with an humble hope of the 
divine approbathm, and is not forward to 
seek tilt: praise of men. 

Secondly. A good person is naturally 
fearful of any appearance of osU'tUatiou ; 
and much more, of any suspicion of liy- 
pocrisy. i lis private, uiiM'di, piety is ex¬ 
posed to no such uncandui interpretation : 
it lies open to no l iiarge of vanity ; it has 
no vvilne(.h to dispute its motives, or to 
doubt its sincerity. He is tempted there¬ 
fore to eonceal his viitues, rather than 
Iiuziird an imputation of pride or simula¬ 
tion, w'hicli would injuie the cause of re¬ 
ligion ; and which he himself would feel 
the more, in propoi’tii>n as lie deserves it 
less. 

Thirdly. He is confirmed in this mo¬ 
desty and caution, by the luhiioiiilious 
which he finds in the Holy Scriptures, 
and parlirularly in tins discourse of our 
Saviour, against an ostentatious and vain¬ 
glorious piety: “ do not joiir alms be¬ 
fore men, to be s» cn of them ; w hen thou 
prayest liiou shall not be as the hypo, 
crites are: ttpp<‘ar not unto men to 
fast.”* 

These three considerations are panlon- 
able, though mistaken, I'casons, wj^y men 
sometimes throw a shade over their piety. 
They arc indeed in their principles laud¬ 
able ; because tlicy spring from an un¬ 
feigned love of virtue; an apprehension 
that religion may suffer by false imputa- 
.tions; and a reverence to the authority 
of Christ. 

Thei-e is a Fourth reason, of w hich we 
cannot speak so well, 'rhis is a fear of 
appearing singular; a dread of reproach 


or rklh;ulc from^tlm hhertioA .and Hie- 
profane. There am persons, who* have 
the wisdom to discern tlH;ir,dttty; 'au^ the- 
resolution to perform it:, and yet tWy 
have iMit courage publicly to avow tlicgr 
{M'ineiples, ai>tl present thc.ir conduct to 
the world. They are awed by the ty¬ 
ranny of faslvioii, awl the bdltiucss of 
vice. They dare not patroidsi: that vir¬ 
tue, which ilicy love and honour. They 
offer tlieir secret vows at Ute sliripe o-f 
truthand yet “ bow doirn” pubjioly 
“ in the house of Riiiimon.*** They 
condescend to the -most foolish of all hy¬ 
pocrisy; they npix’ar less wise and less 
virtuous than they arc. 

In answer to ilu'se pleas and Aempta 
tions, llie friend of rdigioin will attend to, 
the follow ing ronsideratioiis. 

First. Though humility be a quality 
inseparable from a good peiiion, sincerity 
also is esseiUiaJ to him. What humility 
may iiuluce him to suppress, sinctvrity 
may oblige him to (h>clare. To conccsll 
his belief in the fruths of Christianity, is 
in some degree to deny tlvem; it is at 
least to convey a presumption contrary 
to his convictions. To disgbisc his obe¬ 
dience to the laws of the ChispeJ, is a 
sort of insinuation that he doubts their 
authority and excellence. The love of 
truth and goodness, which wiuins his 
lieart, guides his umiersUmding, and 
forms Ids conduct, requires him to give 
them liis public testimony and avowe*i 
encouragement. 

Secondly. With ri'spect to the .suspi¬ 
cion of ostentation or hypocrisy, the linst 
maxim of a wise and gue^ man, is to fol¬ 
low the clear dictates of reason and con¬ 
science, not divcrte.d frt»m a path so safe 
and lionourable, by any groundless inter- 
pR'tations which may be put upon his 
w'ords or actions. Such duties as are of 
a private nature, lie performs ift retire¬ 
ment: the rest he discharges openly, with 
sincerity and discretion: giving iiu occa¬ 
sion to malignant imputsUions, and leav¬ 
ing any which may possiWy arise, to be 
eoufutoxl by the general tenor of lus life 
and monneiv. 

Thirdly. I’lic passages cited foom th*' 
holy Scriptures, and others simitar, me 


9 MatUi. vi. 1. 5. IS. 
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cc'Ksjircs of actual hypocrisy and Sstetih, 
tation. They condenTR an appoarancn of 
pioty and charity which do not exist in 
the heart; and a vain display of these 
virtues, when they do; designed to pro¬ 
mote the reputation of him who thus im¬ 
perfectly cultivates them, not the honour 
of God, or the good of mankind. The 
admonition is, “ when ye give alms, 
when ye pray, when ye last, be not as 
the Hypocrites: put not on the appear¬ 
ance of religion without the reality. 
Do not your alms, pray not,.fast not, 
to be seen of men; ht not the ap¬ 
plause of men be your motive.’* 'I’here 
arc virtues which, on some occasions, 
are more advantageously exercisi'il, and 
in a manner mom becoming, in retire¬ 
ment and privacy: we have an example 
in the devotion of the closet, and in such 
acts of charity, as do not require the con¬ 
currence of others to obtain their full ef¬ 
fect : and yet these same virtues are, on 
other occasions,exercised more laudably, 
because more beneficially, in large as- 
ficnvbires and societies; a.s, for instance, 
divine worship in churches and families, 
and public charitable subscriptions. So 
that these particular pR-ccptsofovir blessal 
Lord do not interfere with liis general ex¬ 
hortation to a public profession ol' leli- 
gion, and an avowed practice of virtue. 

'l iie Fourth excuse for conc«'aling our 
rcligioii.s .sentiments and action?, namely, 
the fear of reproach or ridiculi*, is such 
as no wise man will plead, or aiteinpt to 
justify; however he may sometimes have 
the weakness to feel its inHuence. For 
what is the opinion, real or pretended, 
of profligate and thoughtles.s men, com¬ 
pared with the established truth and ever¬ 
lasting importance of religion, and the 
unchangeable excellence of virtue ? What 
is their momentary, or even deliberate, 
censure, ojiposcd to the testimony of con- 
■tciencc, and the approbation of the wise 
and good?* kt a point thus intimately 
conn<*ctcd with our duty to God, the 
welfare of society, and the eternal happi¬ 
ness of mankind, no diflerence is to be 
paid to numbers, rank, or talents, if they 
happen to be adverse to truth and right. 
But, in fact, since the propagation 'of the 
Gospel,^the general sense of mankind has 
been on the side of religions principle 
aqd virUiOpfi behaviour j wd the more so 


in every age and country, in propotlioH 
as its doctrines and> precepts ate tndrh 
clearly apprehended. Many whhiail ill'' 
practice, do not err in speoulatidn‘jr 
and they who err in speculation', do not 
probably deviate so widely a; they may 
seem, or so decidedly aS' tnay be sup¬ 
posed. I’hcy have doubtless their mo¬ 
ments of recollection, when the strengA 
of reason, the w eight of evidence, the na¬ 
tural bia.s of the human mind to religion, 
the anxious monitor within, all conspim 
to Tccal them from their wanderings. 
The friend of mankind will not surely, 
by any appearance of approbation, en¬ 
courage and confirm thorn in tlicir tran¬ 
sient delusions; or accelerate and preci¬ 
pitate them in their unwise career. He 
will rather watch the moment of their re¬ 
turning reason, and warn them of their 
danger: he will at least invite them to 
the flvrsakcn path, by the inoflensive light 
of his own sentiments, and by the silent 
guidance of his example. 

Having removed these slender objec¬ 
tions to a public profession of religion 
and an avowed practice of virtue, we 
come to the argument which imposes 
this duty upon us. The end of all our 
actions is happiness, the happiness 
of ourM'Ives and others; the imperfect, 
traii-jiun-y, iiuppiness of this present state; 
the perfect, permanent, liaj)|)iness of 
a work! to come. 'I'he means of obtain¬ 
ing happiness in every stage of our e.xist- 
ence i.s, vvitiiout a question, religion; ro- 
verence of God, and obi’dience to his 
laws. In pniportion as the means ara 
generally adopted, and .actively pursued, 
the more generally, and the more surely, 
will the end be obtained. 'J'be duty 
therefore, and wisdom of every one, is tu 
cultivate religion himself, luid to rixrom- 
mend it to others for his owm, and for tho 
general good. How then will he most 
(-flcctually recommend religion^ Is it 
by the reading and amxlitation of his 
closet f is it by his private prayers ? by 
his secret alms ? by the purity and sim¬ 
plicity of his retired manners! 'Fhesa 
arc excdlcnt beginnings; they arc the es¬ 
sential eleittenls of moral perfection; tho- 
sced and principle of the Christian-life: 
but as- they arc -studiously withdrawn 
from observation, they haye littia in- 
fluenco-on n^ankind. -If lie desire to pre« 
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pagateinthe worM tbe sacred traths wliicb 
be belie^; if ||^e wisb to rcootnniond the 
hcsaveidy laws which he eitdeavours to 
obeyit and die everlasting blessings to 
which Jic aspires; he will make known 
hie principles, his practice, and his ex¬ 
pectations. The general tenor of • his 
conducli and conversation will shew his 
unvaried piety, free from all suspicious 
ostentadoa, or affected singularity. You 
will perceive, in his whole demeanour, a 
deep conviction of the attributes of GihI ; 
a reverent apprehension of his power, his 
holiness, liis justice, bis goodness; uii 
habitual sense of his watchful provitlence, 
extending over ail his creatures, and over 
every event and incident of their being; 
a constant recollection of his moral go¬ 
vernment, dispensing reward and punish¬ 
ment, partly in this present state, com¬ 
pletely in a life to come, lie will ma¬ 
nifest; his firm belief in the revelutiuiis 
which the divine mercy hath afford(‘<J, to 
guide and encourage us in the path of 
duly. I'hat supplication and thanksgi\- 
ing which he daily presents to Heaven 
in his retirement, he will at appointed 
seasons offei in the congiegaiiou: pui>- 
licly testifying his reveii'iici* for the Au¬ 
thor of his being, his gratitude for all his 
mercies, his dependence upon him for 
preservation and happiness. Wlienever 
he speaks of the Supreme Creator, he 
will express that profound veneration and 
dutitul affection which lie feels conti¬ 
nually; a veneration proportioned to liis 
transcendent excellence, an affection in¬ 
spired by his unbounded goodness. Im¬ 
pressed with a deep conviction of the pu¬ 
rity and equity of his laws, he will repre¬ 
sent them as the dictates of eternal reason, 
the measure of human perfection, and the 
unfailing source ot happiness. 

In tliis manner will a wise and good 
man sudec his light to shine licfure 
mennot to display his own merits; 
not to reflect a lustre upon himself; but 
to recommend religion to their observ¬ 
ance, and to lead them to their eternal 
^od. lie will consider the Christian 
revelation as a sacred treasure, which by 
the blessing of heaven he bath received 
from bis fathers; which he is bound by 
every obligation of piety to God. and cha¬ 
rity to man, hy .the nature of the dispensa- 
tMb, and by the command of .its tjlessed 


according to hi» 

ajbfHity, to diffuse in the preseht hge, and 
to deliver down to posterity. Thin feve-. 
of virtue which the Gospel inculcates', 
which the Holy Spirit iiwpirt>s nnd'con¬ 
firms, which his reason trtls hiraf is _tho- 
perfection and happiness Of bis beings 
that sacred flume, he will study to kindle 
and cherish in the bn-asts of otliers. lie 
will point out to them its heavenly origin, 
its excellence, and its end. ' For virtue 
is no other than an iinitatiun of the attri¬ 
butes, aad obedience to the will, of God, 
It is a contbrrnity to the eternal reason 
and unchangeable tnith of things. It is 
the perfection of every intelligent crea¬ 
ture. It leads us to the ultimate object 
of oil our contcmpiations and aflectious, 
the center of all our energy and activity: 
it leads us to happiness. And that hap¬ 
piness is adequate to every desire and ca¬ 
pacity of our imniortal nature. It is 
spiritual ; it is unchangeable; it is eter¬ 
nal. For its foundation, it rests upon th« 
truth and promises of God; For its 
source and measure, it flows fynn his in- 
e.vhausted bounty; from hj^s essential 
goodiu“.ss, and his covenanted mercies. 
For ius n.nturc, it arik’s from his indul- 
geni appruiiation and gracious favour. 
l’’or its siiuntion, it dwells in his imme¬ 
diate presence. 


.S F U M O N Cl.. 

llv John Napcutox, D. D. 

Chancellor of tiie Oioceso, an<l Cniion Residen¬ 
tiary of the Cathedral Church of Hcrefurd. 

On Temporal Happiness. 
Psalm iv. 6. 

There be many that say, who will s.ho\» ii« any 
jood ? Lord lift thou up the lifht of thy 
countenaiico upon us. 

“ Wiro will shew us any good? who will, 
guide us in the way ty a happy life?*' It 
is the universal language of mankind. It 
is the question of the wise, and the fbol- 
isli; of the serious and the thoud^^s; 
of every station, and every, age. * he in- 
quiiy is suitable to the nature^ of man. 
Instinct, impels, hiiq tu ,it. irresistibly: 
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rviifoti approves it: the cxpeltraced 
goodness of the Creator adds a et:iuctiuu 
and eijcouragement. It is to ho regretted, 
that an end so Just and so important, 
should not always be pursued by the 
most wise and cthcacious nicaus. It is 
to Ims lamented, not only that misery 
should exist in a world originally design¬ 
ed for happiness, (this in our fallen state 
is unavnidaJjlo;) but that the large por¬ 
tion of happiness yt't allowed us, should 
be dimiiiislieu and adulterated by our 
own miMipproht'Usion and misconduct. 

'i’o correct this fatal error has been the 
study of the wise and good iii every age. 
'I'he philosopher has appeale<l to the rea¬ 
son of mankind; the lawgiver has alarm¬ 
ed his passions: and both have calUid in 
to their assistance, so far as tlieir know¬ 
ledge extended, the doctrines and sanc¬ 
tions of religion. To add to the sura of 
piesent happiness is the natural result of 
the precepts of morality: it is the eial 
proposed by the institutions of' civil go- 
\cmmcnt; it has been always the osten¬ 
sible objcqt, and sometimes the real one, 
of false religions; it is (»ne undoubted 
purpose of tlie true. Ten\ 4 »oral g<ioil and 
evil were the explicit sanction of the law 
of Moses. Though doubtless, the en- 
Jlghtcndcd worshipper cxtcndecl his reli¬ 
gious prospects beyond the limited period 
and capacity of the present life; yet the 
primary reward of his obt'dience was se¬ 
curity and prosperity in the land of Ca¬ 
naan. The proper, peculiar, lewards t)f 
the (Jospel are perfection and iiappincss 
in a life to conic; and yet, the blesseil 
Author of it employed himself in sooth¬ 
ing the miseries of the present. 'I'he 
works of power, by which lie shewed 
himself the promised redeemer of man¬ 
kind, and the giver of eternal salvation, 
were at tlui same time acts of mercy and 
compassion, which proved that their pre¬ 
sent happiness was not unworthy of his 
care, lie not only opened to the view of 
his disciples the glories of another world, 
but condescended to sympathize with 
them in the afflictions of this: he ri*- 
stoied to life the only son of the widow;* 
and he wept over the grave of Lazarus.f 
liis doctrines correspond with his life 


raid mirades; white they tead us to pu- 
ri^aiid happiiiou herea^r, they instruct 
us how to virtuous and eorafartabte 
here; while they prepare us to be Uassedl 
saints in heaven, tln^ make us {j^ood citi- 
zens, capable of many gratifications upon 
earth. They tend to solten every evil, 
moral and naturd, which c&n afflKt ths 
human race: showing us that the author 
of our being designs the happiness of his 
creatures universal and perpetual; that 
Ills kindness knows no limitation or inter- 
rufftion but what arises from their own 
voluntary errors, from tlus extensivo 
plans (d' his gracious providence, and the 
essential Justice of bh moral govcni- 
inciit. 

It is pci-raittcd thm’efime to the disciple 
of Christ, thott^ he hath in pro^)ect a 
state of glory, splendid beyemd imagina¬ 
tion, and certain as the attributes of God, 
to turn his eye to the scene which lies 
immediately before him. He will not be 
less worthy of the goodness of the Al¬ 
mighty, if he desire to enjoy his bounty 
in every place of his habitation, and in 
ever period of his being. 'Fhough he be 
engaged in the duties of religion, in tlie 
regulation of liis moral conduct, in pre¬ 
paring himself for eternity, he may still 
ask which is the fairest way to temporal 
happiness. He is, indeed, too well 
instructed to consider it as his sove¬ 
reign or final good ; but so far as it is 
consistent with that higher object, so fur 
as the same way leads to both, he thinks 
it a just and reasonable pursuit. Nor 
will tlie divine or tlie moralist be employ¬ 
ed improperly, if he mark its boundaries, 
point out its genuine sources, and describe 
die sentiments and habits, witliout which 
it is in ]•(> degree, to be attained. 

Widi respect to its boundaries, two 
things arc to be considered. On6, that 
the Jiiippiness of the ])roscnt life is, in its 
nature, imperfect; it is not proportioned 
to the capacities of the mind, it never ar¬ 
rives at a point beyond which no wish 
remains : it is unfinislied and progressive. 

It is also subject to abatement, interrup¬ 
tion and decay. Its duration is preca¬ 
rious, its end is certain. Such is the 
constitution of the world, it is die decree 
of Providence, it is the consequence of 
the fall. To expect unabated, coatinued, 
happiness, is to look for an e^ly psr^- 
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line, or to o^ire after the natsre of 
Tlie object of oor inqoii^ is the 
hi^pinces of man in a degenerate and 
mortal state. 

The oibrr point to be ctmsidered is, 
that as man is now in one short, transient, 
period of hib existence, and is preparing 
for another, eterpai and undiaiigeabie; 
nothing can promote his }nq>pincss in tlie 
present state, which mil di>stroy or di¬ 
minish it in that which is to come. And 
tiiis is true, not only because time is no¬ 
thing compared with eternity, but alsh', 
because man being a reasonable, a 
thougjitfui creature, over looking into 
futurity, his happimss depends not mmc 
upon his actutd enjoyments than it does 
upon his hopes end fears; and the ap¬ 
prehension of future etenuil evil must of 
necessity destroy the sadafaction of pre¬ 
sent good. This is so evident tiiat it 
needs no prurt'; and it will scarcely ad¬ 
mit of ilUibtcation. Tor what are tiic 
pleasures of the morning to him who ex- 
jHfCts assuredly to pass the day, or to 
close the evening in ntisery.> What 
would be the amusements of inlancy, and 
the enjoyments of youth, to him who 
could lorcsce that they wero certainly to 
be followed by an ufHictod manhood, or a 
wretched old age? And yet those allu¬ 
sions bear no gruiitor proportion to the 
the point before* us, than eaitli to heaven, 
or a moment to eternity. 

Having stated these principh's concern¬ 
ing the impcrtectiou of our present enjoy¬ 
ments, and their necessary dept ndcnce up¬ 
on our future c.xpectations; having thus 
marked the boundaries of temporal huppi- 
nc'ss, let Us inquire into its genuine sources. 

I-'irst. The foundation of happiness in 
tlie present state, is an habitual sense and 
consideration of the universal 'presence 
and providciK’o of God. I’his is a neces¬ 
sary consequence of the nature of man; a 
creature endued with reason and thought. 
As he is a creature, his w(-ll-bcing ^de- 
{lends in common with that of the world 
around him, on the Crciator: as he is a 
reasonable, a thoughtful, creature, ever 
looking beyond the present, and anxious 
for the future, a creature that has hopes 
and fears; his welbbcing depends also 
upon his right apprehension ut the Crea¬ 
tor. I'hc brute enjoys his present exist¬ 
ence, thoughtless of the past and future. 


IVi lualf^^hereforo, it« of do impoitaoQe, 
that the almighty power which suKiiins 
him is not invisible only, but utterly 
unknown. But man is sensible of die 
condition of his being. He understands 
his situation to bo precarious and depen¬ 
dent. ' He reflects that his outward frame 
is frail and corruptible; that his sfurk is 
an immaterial substance, in its nature and 
operations inexplicable; sulgect* to the 
vicissitudes of pain and pleasure; aspiring 
after truth and happiness, but limited in 
the attainment of either; capable of im¬ 
mortality, but tearful ofextinetkm; pierc¬ 
ing into the abyss of time, and into all 
the possibilities of tilings, with light sufH- 
cient just to ren<ier the darkness visi¬ 
ble;" to whom eternal existence and 
perfect happiness are holden out as ob¬ 
jects of reasonable expecUUion; but to 
whom annihilation is possible, and cvi>n 
misery, on some suppositions, not im¬ 
probable. Such a creature is man, seen 
to himself by the light of reason. Upon 
whom then cun he depend for existence 
which lie so highly values; upqn wliura, 
for happiness to which he so ardently as¬ 
pires ; if not upon that gracious seif-ex. 
isteiil power who created and sustains uni¬ 
versal nature ? If he forget his presence, 
or deny his providence, to whom does he 
look for the pivscrvation of his body in this 
visible universe; or tor the protection of 
his spirit in new scenes and situations, of 
which h(' has strong and interesting pre¬ 
sentiments, liut of wiiicli he can form no 
idea ? He has no guardian to contemplate 
in the daily vicissitudes and unavoidable 
anxieties of life! no sovereign to implore 
for the continuance of health, or the re¬ 
moval or mitigation of sickness! no friend 
invisible to support him under tlie loss 
of parents, of children, or of friends! no 
guide to conduct him in that awful mo¬ 
ment, when he shall lie called to follow 
them I The whole civation is, to his 
clouded and distempered sight, one vast 
incomprehensible machint', wherein he 
discerns no regulator or governor. He 
knows not therefore what tremendous 
changes every movement may present to 
him; nor has he any reasonable secu-> 
rily, that the next great revolution nwiy 
not destroy his being, or suspend his 
jileasures and expectations, or even place 
him in a state of suftenng. Such is the 
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siiuation of the man who livcs"Wfthout a 
sense of (he presence and providence of 
God ; and it is evident that in such a si* 
tuation he cannot be ha])py. 

Socnutlly. An essential ingredient of 
happiness in the present state, is u belief 
in the revelations uf God concerning his 
future dispensations to mankind. A dis¬ 
tinction between virtue and vice is im¬ 
pressed by (he Creator upon the human 
mind. N^bud education, no art or pre¬ 
judice, hoover they may weaken the im¬ 
pression or abate its influence, can en¬ 
tirely (“rase it. This distinction is fol¬ 
lowed unavoidably by the ideas of duty 
and obligution; of reward and puiiish- 
jnent. '1 he best among the sons of men 
are conscious of freijucnt^dcviations from 
the rule of right; they feel tliomselvcs 
accountable, and obuuMous to the justice 
of a moral goveriMnir. 'I'hey repent, and 
form resolutions of Ix'IUt conduct: they 
amiiid, relapse, and repent again : and 
thus their life is a eoiitimie<i conflict be¬ 
tween reason and passion, a course of im¬ 
perfect virtue. Now' wlio shall reflect 
upon the purity and justice of God, and 
aflirm, w'ithout a revelitjion, that he will 
accept this partial obcdjeuce ? Who can 
assure us, that remorse, the natural con- 
sequende of sin, shall l>c also an atone¬ 
ment for it ? or that the virtue of t<Mlay 
shall clear us from the guilt and punish¬ 
ment incurred by the vice of yesterday ? 
'I'his is a point which it is impossible 
for unassisted reason over to ascertain; 
and yet it involves no .“imallor interests, 
than the favour of G(mI, uiul every pros¬ 
pect of perfection and happiness. 'I'o 
have oflended the justice of G(kI w'itlioiit 
any clear discovery of Ins ineiey ; to re¬ 
pent without the assurance of pardon; 
to live under a state (<f trial which shall 
turn upon this precarious issue, and shall 
decide our unalterable fate; this is surely 
^situation far removed from happiness. 

Again, the CNpeetation of another state 
after death, is so agreeable to the feelings 
of nature, so cotfl'ormable to reason, and 
so powert^Ily supported by universal Ira- 
dition'" from the lirst ages, that it has 
been -warmly cherished in every coun¬ 
try, in every state of society, and in 
every generation of men. Such is 
the instinctive anxiety of mankind to 
J(^k into this unknown scene of things; 


a scene so near them, yet disparted ftom 
them by an impenetrable veil; that ima. 
gination hath supplied the place of know¬ 
ledge; and every heathen nation, whether 
polite or barbarous, hath formed some fa¬ 
bulous representation ■ of it. And yet 
this high probability of a life to come 
does not satisfy man's native love of being 
and anxious desire, of immortality: neither 
can all the conjectures of reason or fancy 
concerning the nature and Condition of 
that expected state, remove the solicitude 
which be feels in the contemplation of so 
important a change. 

I'hus, in the view of unassisted reason, 
the consideration of a future state, in it¬ 
self not absolutely certain, and far less so 
, in its event and consequences, roust ever 
have been a large abatement of earthly 
happiness. If this ignorance concerning 
the divine mercy, and the certainty and 
nature of a future .state, was a source of 
disquietude to the ht'atben of antiquity, 
it presses much more severely on the 
unbeliever of modem times. It is a mis¬ 
fortune to him, even with respect to pre¬ 
sent happiness, to have been born within 
the period of the Christian revelation. Tlie 
Pagan, having less perfect notions of mo¬ 
rality, measured his conduct by a more 
favourable standard : his remorse and ap¬ 
prehensions were, in proportion less fre¬ 
quent, and less painful. He was inoic- 
over instructed to believe that sacrifice 
and ceiemony vvbiild expiate his error.", 
and procure the favour of the Deit}': 
and the fair representations which he 
heard of Elysian happiness, partly sooth¬ 
ed hU imagiiu'ition, and partly imposed 
upon his understanding. But the Chris¬ 
tian revelation has long since corrected 
this imperfect standard of morality, and 
dispelled these flattering phantoms of su¬ 
perstition : and therefore ho who ,is so un¬ 
happy as to neglect it, loses every source 
of contidencu and expectation: he enjoys 
a ray of hope, cither in the glim¬ 
mering of fable, or the light of truth. 1 ie 
has not the consolation of heathen igno- 
I'atice, nor the benefit of tscriptural infor¬ 
mation. He knows too mticii to be void 
of reasonable fears, and believes too little 
to be capable of well-grounded hope. 
But the Gospel opens to the believer a 
clear and animating prospect. It holds 
forth an adequate atonement for sin: it 
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oflcrs mercy to ropeutance; it promises 
acc(‘ptancti tua'siiieere^though KniHirlcct 
obedience: it contirms the nope of na¬ 
ture concerning a future state; and de¬ 
clares expressly the final reward of virtue 
in a biessed immortality. We sec thun, 
that a belief in the revelations which God 
liath given us, is essential to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the present life. 

A 'Jhird qualification accessary to pre¬ 
sent happiness, is an tutention to tlic duties 
of religion and the laws of inoial virtue. 
'I'bis followa immediately from llie pre¬ 
ceding considerations, lleason assures 
us that we cannot be happy without the 
approbation of our Creator; and that Ins 
approbation cannot be obtained without 
a reverence for bis attributes, and a con¬ 
formity to his will. It instructs us also, 
that virtue is in its own nature, and in i*s 
genuine consequences, essential to the 
perfection and happiness of our being. 
The same truths are aflirmod by levola- 
tion in a more clear and decided manner. 
The advanjagos and promises ol the Gos¬ 
pel depend upon religious belief and pu¬ 
rity of life. So far then as present hap¬ 
piness is connected with the expectation 
of future; as it rests upon a conscious 
sincerity of heart, and an humble hope ot 
the divine favour; it can have no founda¬ 
tion without a virtuous and religious life. 
MoreoM.!', besides the terrors ot con¬ 
science, and the apprehension of futiire 
recotiipcnse, the general tendency of vici' 
is to deprave and diminish the enjoy¬ 
ments of the present hour. Wlien it im¬ 
pairs the constitution, it poisons the very 
source of earthly happiness. It weakens 
the native energy of the mind; and robs 
it of all activity in business, or taste in 
pleasure. It casts a cloud over the me¬ 
ridian of life, renders it a stale of morti- 
licatipn and painful discipline; and hur¬ 
ries it to an untimely end. When vice 
injures the reputation, and degrades the 
offender in the opinion of mankind, it 
destroys tho pleasures of sociefy by 
^abating that civility, respect, and friend¬ 
ship, without which it is not a scene of 
enjoyment, but of punishment: and at 
length it sends him into u fearful soli¬ 
tude, wounded by the contempt of 
others, and the reproaches of his own 
mind.- When vice embarrasses his for¬ 


tune, itifjcprives lum of thoK accomfoodit- 
tions, and that rank in iKKiety, whiclt 
education and habit have retidered neces- 
surv: evils indeed, which unfortunate 
virtue will estimate at their real value, 
and bear with cheerful resignation; but 
to a mind enervated with dissipation ahd^ 
luxury, without the resources of reason,' 
the testimony of conscience, or the hopes 
of religion, they shut up *every pros()cct 
of happiness on earth, and leave, it to un¬ 
ceasing mortification, an!l^ as to this 
world, unavailing penitence. It is* a fatal 
error in “ the science of living,’' to pre¬ 
sume, that a contempt of moral obligation 
will cnhirgi* the sphere of pleasure; to 
suppose, that the libertine, whatever he 
may lyse or suffer iu a future state, ob¬ 
tains the better portion in the, gratilica- 
tion.« of the present. AH calculation and 
proUibiiity arc clearl/against him; and 
experience decides the question every 
diiy. 

A Fourth qualification necessary to 
pre.^ent happiness, is a disposition to live 
ill li.iriuony with ail mankind, and to 
promote their welfare: a lovtf of peace, 
and an active licnevolente. 'Phesc quali¬ 
ties are indeed* comprehended under the 
former head, as they hold a high rank 
among the moral virtues. But for their 
peculiar inipcitance to the comfort of 
life, and to the well-being of society, they 
deserve a separate consideration. With 
regard to a peaceable disposition, the 
want of it is not only an evil to society, 
and a lilcmish to the moral character, 
but a great abatement, and sometimes the 
destruction of pnvatc happiness. A state 
of enmity with our fellow-creatures is so 
repugnant to nature, that it is painful to 
every mind which is not depraved and 
liardoned by biul habits; and where the 
genuine feelings of humanity are extin¬ 
guished or weakened, the usual effects 
variance are reciprocal haired and injury. 
It is a divine maxim of virtue and pru¬ 
dence ; “ if it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men."* Every disagreement and conten¬ 
tion wounds die sensibility of a good 
heart, and aggravates the c^lousness of a 
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bad onr. It ii alwap an interfuption of Fifthly. I mention one more quaKfi- 
h^pinesB: it is generally, more or less, cation for temporal happiness, a cheerful 
a temptation to sin. and contented mind; a disposition to er^^ 

With respect to benevolence, or a <lc- joy the blessings of the presrat hour; to 
sire to advance the welfare, and to initi- suffer, withont repining ; to hope, as far 
gate the misfortunes of others; it is u dis> as may be, without anxiety, 'i'his temper 
position so congenial to our native senti- will chiefly arise from a due considcrar> 
raents. s<r suited to our s’toation as rndi- tion of the nature of this world : the 


gent and dt>|x*i»dcnt creatures, so forcibly 
recommcndcti by the Christian law, that 
it is iH-edless to enlarge upon it as a duty; 
J speak of it here as a source of pleasure. 
St. Paul reports a sa 3 fing of our blessed 
Lord, which is not recordctl in the. Gos¬ 
pels, but is highly agreeable to his divine 
character, and to his unliiiiited knowledge 
of the best feelings and interests of hu¬ 
man nature : “Ye ought to, support the 
weak : and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more bless¬ 
ed to give than to receive;”* more bless¬ 
ed, not only in the grateful prayer of the 
indigent, and in the benediction of heaven, 
but in the dignity of the action, and in the 
conscious satisfaction of the heart. For, 
to receive is an act of mressiiy; to give 
is an act of choice : to receive, is to par¬ 
take only df happiness; to give, is also to 
cotnmunk'dto it: to receive, is the con¬ 
dition of a creature; to give is the dele¬ 
gated power of the Cr«-ator; it is to gra¬ 
tify the noblest affections of the human 
nature, and to imiiute the perUrtions of 
the divine. It fs a well-known advantage 
of suporior rank and fortune, that it en¬ 
ables men to draw from this source of 
delight and honour in copious and diffu¬ 
sive streams. It is a spur to activity and 
industry in the second trrders of society, 
that as they increase in wealth, they will 
have a larger scope for virtue. It is an 
encouragement to the thirri, that benevo¬ 
lence may be active and useful u itliout 
the aid of riches. There are numberless 
offices of kindness, which depend entirely 
upon a well disposed mind. And the 
happiness of families and other smaller 
circles, in every station, is completed by 
tt goodness of temper and huinanity of 
heart, when, the advantages of affluence, 
and even many substantial virtues, would, 
witliottt these social qualities, have con¬ 
tributed in vain. 


* Acts, zx. 3^. 


shoitness of our continuance in it; and 
our f.xpectatioiis in another. 'I'his world 
presents to us maily reasonabh* enjoy¬ 
ments, not unworthy the attimtion of a 
wise and virtuous man : i>ut while he re¬ 
ceives lliem gratefully, as the gifts of 
heaven, he will consider them as tran¬ 
sient imperic'ci pleasures: he will not 
c.xpcct from them that complete or last¬ 
ing satisfaction, which, as he wi 11 knows, 
they are not intended to bestow. Hk 
meditutiot) on the shortness and uncer¬ 
tainty of lite will instruct him daily to 
contract hi> plans of happiness; to pass 
the present moment innocently, checr- 
tuily, and usefully ; and not to look for¬ 
ward continuuil) to <lays which he may 
never see, for the enj«)yirient of his being, 
or for the e.xercise of Ins virtue. “ This 
day,’* he will say, “ I will be as good and 
cUi happy as I can; providing at tho 
same time, by the rufhs of religion and 
prudence, for the goodness and happiness 
of to-moiTow. I will enjoy the present, 
and prepare for tho future.” The con- 
templiiiion of hiselirnal home will im¬ 
prove the amusements, and soften the in¬ 
conveniences of his journey in every 
slage. As the day of life difliiies, be 
will in a less degree be aflecte^ by its 
pains and pleasures: and the nearer it 
appruiu-lies to the setting sun, the more 
steadily and earnestly will he extend his 
vievv^eyond the narrow horizon of this 
sublunary world. Nature iiidi'ed, and 
habit, will attach him to this i^arth: 
friendship and affection will disincline 
him still mort^ to leave it: but rel^on 
will reconcile him to his departure^ and 
even render it an objt'ct of cheerful ex¬ 
pectation. I’his heavenly guide, like 
some guardian angel, will display to his 
mental vision the glories of the bpiritual 
world; point to the city of the living 
God, and to the mansions which bis Sa¬ 
viour hath prepared for him; to tho 
spirits of just men made perfect; to holy 
persons of all ages and countries, some of 
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tlifin the dearest connexions aixl eom> 
panions of liis pilgrimage; to an innU'- 
ntcrable company of angels; to Jesus, 
the mediator of the new covenant; to 
Ood, the Judge of all men.* This 
prospect closes the scene of earthly hap- 
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On Sickness. 

Job ii. 10. 

He said unto her, what? shall we receive gootl 
at the hand of God, and shall we not nipeivt* 
evil? 

The propriety of this question docs not 
immcrhatrly appear upon a barv consi¬ 
deration ol the divine attributes. Wo 
know that God is infinite in ail perft*c- 
tions: benevolence is a part of his tran¬ 
scendent nature; it is ubuiulantly display¬ 
ed in the works of his creation, and the 
proceedings of his pfovhlencc. His crea¬ 
tures therefore, when they contemplate 
this eternal source of good, seem to have 
little reason to apprehen<l that evil can 
flow from jt. When they consider the 
gracious power which tashioned and pre¬ 
serves them, they have grounds of confi¬ 
dence in the continuance of his bounty. 
If we look U|j) to beings of a nature supe¬ 
rior to oiir own, we arc instructed to be¬ 
lieve that they enjoy uninterrupted happi¬ 
ness. If we view man at his creation, we 
find him in a state of perfection. And 
when God surveyed his other worki^ he 
saw that they were good. From a being 
cssenfiutly beitcvoleut, so gracious in his 
dispensations, so bountiful to his ereu- 
tures, why may we not receive and liopc 
for gdbd, without the apprehension of 
evil f 

To solve this difficulty, we have only 
to curry our thoughts from the attributes 
and acts of the Creator, to the moral coor 
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duct of the creature. We fcttow what 
brought evil into the w<rtltl, and what 
continues it there. The benevolence of 
God w'ould have for ever shut it out from 
his creation; but the abuse of fi'ec-wiU tfi 
tlu' first parents, drew it from his justice. 
Their posterity have inheritod the sen¬ 
tence irasseti upon their transgroKsion, 
the mortal children of mortal parents. 
T’hey have inherited also the moral cor¬ 
ruption of their miturc, they imitate them 
in iheir disobedience; which is at onco 
an argument that they are partakers of a 
fallen nature, and is also u personal de¬ 
merit incurring the divine pleasure. T'ho 
e\il of punishment necessarily followed 
the evil of sin: and thus, what never 
would haNe, proceeded from a gracious 
and benevolent Creator, we arc taught to 
receive, with patience and iiuinility, from 
the hand of a liglitcous moral governor. 
Hence liuinun life is a mixture of pain 
ami pleasure: the bounty of God, un¬ 
wearied aiul inc.xliaustible, affords to it 
many comforts mid blcssingo; inter¬ 
mingled, however, with plain marks of 
his justice : for u display of his gooilncss, 
ample and unliiniU'ti, we are 'iiistfucted 
upon equitable conditions to look forward 
to another state. 

The e\iis wliich this holy person suf- 
fered when he offered this meek and just 
expostulation were three, the most afflict¬ 
ing to human nature: a sudden fall from 
worldly pr()spcrity; the <lec<ase of his 
nearest relatives; and the anguish of a 
loathsome sickness. The first of these, 
the loss of wealth, may be borne by coQ- 
sideratc and religious persons with an 
equal mind ; it may be repaired or re¬ 
lieved by industry and activity; by ge¬ 
nerous friendship; by providential dispo- 
.sitiuns, or natural vicissitudes, of things: 
at the worst, they may find, by a consol¬ 
ing experience, that the real ncccssaric.s 
and comtbrts of life lie within a narrower 
compass than they once imagined. The 
second, the death of friends is a seretw 
trial to the native sensibility of the hu¬ 
man heart. Mutual good offices, long 
habit, religious principles, increase the 
warmth imd constaricy of natural affec¬ 
tion, and proportionably aggravate the 
piun of separation. If the past inter¬ 
course hath been laudable and afifection- 
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the heart of the survivor is snore ten¬ 
der, and the regi-et more forcible. If 
either party hath failed in duty, the errors 
of the departed friend arc viewed with 
candour and paxjiality; while the faults 
of the survivor pierce him with regret, 
and afflict him with unavailing penitence. 
On every supposition it is a great cala¬ 
mity ; and it falls must heavily upon the 
moat worthy and generous minds. How¬ 
ever, the kindness of Providence hath 
supplied a healing quality to these, 
wounds of the mind, as it hath to those 
of the body. Ileasun-suggest.s, that se¬ 
paration is the unavoi<labU; consequence 
of a mortal condition : that the order of 
the world requires, that we should enter 
it and leave it in succession; handing 
down to those Who fuliovv us the princi¬ 
ples of religion and the arts of life: and 
consolatory topics of a higher order 
spring from the enlightened contempla¬ 
tion of a future state. The incidents and 
engagements of life divert the attention 
from a melancholy theme. Time, though 
it do not diminish our good opinion, or 
abate ouP‘ adbetion, yet it wt'akeiis the 
recollection, and soAeiis the inipres.'iiori. 
Habit, as it once (Mihunccd the value of 
possession, so does it gradually reconcile 
us to the loss. And thus the mind is by 
natural moans, and by the divine blessing, 
restored to tranquillity at least, and fre. 
quently to happiness. 

I'he '1'hin.l calamity, the loss of health, 
involves in some measure llu- c\ils of the 
other two j and adds many severe ones of 
its own.- In this afflicting siUiution, a 
^bmpetent fortune is indeed, in one in¬ 
spect, of considerable iinpurtance, as it 
affords in a more ample manner the aid 
of science and all external accommoda¬ 
tion ; alleviating the disorder, and often 
leading to the removal. But fur every 
other comfort, and for every enjoyment, 
the bed of sickness, like tPe grave which 
tbllow's i^ levels all distinction between 
the rich and the poor. So fur as a mind 
oppressed by a distempered body can re¬ 
ceive coufoUtion from society, nothing 
can soo^Jt equally with the attention, 
•the dulyi the ail'^ction, of friends and rc- 
laliveau Hut how little of cnjojineat, 
how much of sutiering, from the sympa¬ 
thy of those who arc dear to you? when 


the natural desire of life and health is in- 
creased-by,the recollection of past happi¬ 
ness, by the thoughts of a separation, 
perhaps by a reasonable anxiety for their 
future welfare? 'J'hus does the loss of 
health abate*lbr destroy the relish of other 
hlcssinga. Its own evils, the privations 
and suilbrings attending it, are great and 
many. All sensible enjoyment, having 
the body for its scat and vehicle, must 
depend entirely on the due order of this 
cunuus and frail machine.. In propor¬ 
tion as its parts or movements arc in- 
jun d or <leraugcd, the genial feelings and 
activity of health give way to pain, and 
languor, and wcuriiiess. 'J'hc gratifica¬ 
tions which the bounty of the Creator 
hath indulged to it, become insipid, or 
even disgusting. As to Intellectual plea¬ 
sures, the material organ being dktem- 
porc^^ind obstructed, the mind loses her 
free communication with external nature, 
and seems deprived even of her own native 
energy. “ ITje eye no longer delights her 
with seeing, nor th<? ear with earing♦ 
conversation is perplexing and oppressive: 
meditation is clouded and confu^. Her 
operations, depending in this present 
state of union with a body upon a won¬ 
derful conte,xturc, tei^erament, and ac¬ 
tion of matter, shall sometimes subside 
into idiotism, at others shall be wound up 
to a delirium. A strong and cultivated 
understanding shall lose all tjia resources 
of inventive genius, and be despoiUxl of 
the precious stores of memory; and the 
imniortul spirit of man, overwhelmed in 
the ruins of this eartlily pyison, shall 
scarce .show a remaining facultyftqual to 
the instinct of a brute. Add to thi«, that 
in cveiy evil of life it is the mind alone that 
can alh.i'd support and consolation : the 
spirit oi' a man will ;>ustain his infir¬ 
mity.” f Now in other calamities, death 
of Iricuds, poverty, slander, persecution-; 
the min<l, if conscious of integrity^ calls 
in her ample and powerful resources; 
and recollects every lesson of .wisdilbt and 
prudence which may instruct her to- 
cure, to mitigate, or to^.aufifer. But in 
sickness^ the arrow which assails tho 
body pierces also its .ally; it wuun4a the 
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immaital guardian,* who should shield 
it in the hoi?r of danger. The mind, in 
this stale of debility, is less able to repre* 
sent to herself, with force and perspicuity, 
the arguments of reason anid the pro* 
raises of religion. In pix>ffbrtion as licr 
activity is weakened, she beanf up less 
firmly against the present cw ii: as her 
operations are disonlered, and her views 
obstructed, she sees loss distinctly, and 
with smaller impression, the future good, 
'riiough sometimes she cheer herself 
with the prospect of better days on earth, 
though at others she raise herself to the 
contemplation of heavenly scenes; yet 
still “ tilt! corruptible body presseth her 
do\vn''f continually, and locallelh her 
attention to its infirmities. Extremity of 
pain is succeeded by languid and im¬ 
perfect case; and the hours whi<^ she 
hath uovv learnM to value, and Would 
wish to employ, move on so heavily and 
so utiprofitably, that she is tempted, in 
the expressive language of the I’rouholic 
Lawgiver, to “ in the morning, 
would God it were even, and at even, 
would God it wrerc morning.These 
natural causes of distress may be aggra¬ 
vated by moral and spiritual consiclera- 
tions. The sick p#Kon, suspendeii, per¬ 
haps suddenly, .in his course, may be apt 
^o entertain a doubt w hetiier he has pro¬ 
ceeded hitherto witJi caution and dili* 
gence, proportioned to the light and 
strength which he has enjoyed. Ilis 
errors may be great and many; or his 
present weakness may enlarge or multi¬ 
ply them to Ilis view, llis habitual piety 
and humility may impress him w'ith too 
keen a sense of his imperfections: or he 
may have lamentable cause of remorse 
and apprehension in the recollection of 
an ill-spent life. 

What then will be the probabU; re¬ 
flexions of a reasonable and considerate 
person in the beginning of sickness ? It 
is an inquiry universally interesting; 
many have experienced the situation, and 
all may expect it: perhaps it is in some 
degree the wish of all; fqr if with pro¬ 
priety we pray against sudden death, it 
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is bccaqic wc consider the hour of sick« 
ness ,uas a season of rocoUectfon and 
preparation, which Christian humility 
hath taught us to esteem a blesbji^. If 
the representation which I shall, lay 
before yoid apix*ar td correspond' with 
reason am! experience, the nppiicatiod 
wilt be obvious; for it is a plain rule of 
prudence, so.fo act to-day, as I shall 
wish 1 had acted,'KHiiorrow; it is a 
striking lesson of religious wisdom, so to 
form our sentiments and manners in the 
days of youth and health, that they may 
afford us agriH.'able recollections in age 
and sickness, and pleasing expectations ’ 
of u life to come. 

I’lie first consideration which offew 
itself to a sick person is mortality; the 
immediate prospect of-that 'great revo¬ 
lution which shall n^move him into 
another world. 'I'his important object, 
vvliich alvvay.s presents itself when wc 
hmk down the short vista of human life, 
is then brought iicaivr to llic eyt*: and 
though neither reason nor imagination 
cun paint distinctly the scene which lies 
bevoiui it, yef of its general iTature and 
complexion, lie may form d probable 
conjecture : whether it shall be light or 
daikness; happiness or misery. He 
knows that the determination of this 
point depends upon the pleasure of hie 
Creator ; and that it will bo adjusted in 
ecjuitable proportion to the moral cun-^ 
duct of his life. His guide was the 
reason which God had given him ; the 
distinguishing faculty of his nuture, which 
renders him accountable; capable ^ 
virtue'and vice; subject to reward and 
punishment. “ Ilow then (he will ask 
himself) have 1 employed this gilt of 
Heaven f Have I applied it faithlully to 
that great and interesting inquiry, what 
is the will of God } wliut are the means 
of being accepted by him ? If I have 
fancied,Mhat these tilings arc discoverable 
by my reason, without an'y «oinmuni* 
cations from himself, have *l so found 
them!' Alas! no. If God has been 
pleased to assist iny reason, to instruct 
me by a Revelation of his will, have I 
received tliis Revdatio* with reverence, 
gratitude, I and obedience ? I have not 
surely neglected to inquire into its evi¬ 
dence? I have not shut my .eyes a|.'ainsl 
3 K 
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llif lisilit which presented itself? 1 have 
nut refused to listi-n to the voice qf iiiy 
C're.itor, presiunptmtusly rejecting the 
tiTina of mercy which he oHers, and 
vainly framing to myself other conditions 
of hi« favour? If the pride of niy heart 
has thus blinded me; if the ct)rruplion 
of my manners hath seduced ray under¬ 
standing ; if education, or company, or 
books, bare draun me into these f^atal 
errors if the love of singularity hiitli 
perv<'iied iny reason, or habitual imlo- 
Knee hath destroyed its acti\ity ; lot luc 
pray to (iod to recal jne from my wau- 
derin.-s! to gi\e me time and al>ility to 
correi t my errois, and to ameml my 
faults! lor liow tliall I appear befoie. 
bin),^ remembering tlie talent wliicii 1 
have al)us»-d, the instiuctions which I 
lia\e disdained to lu:ir, the ntercy whicli 
I ha\t’ ifjectcd, and the laws which I 
hj\e ilisolu’yed 

If he lias rect'ivtd with rc'Cienre tlie 
re\tlatioiis of lle.ivcn, he will-consider 
wiielhev he has sineerely and diligc-ntly 
ailentled to them : w In tin r he has ueigh- 
i-d impiiflially ihe (loctrincs and pnccpls 
of tin- <.!n-pel; wlatlicr lie has tunned 
ills smliimnts and manners uiion his 
iidth ; or 1,'d'UMi.d to ad ipt liis laith.to 
liis own piecuiKi'i\eil ojiinioiis oreiro- 
m-ous coiKinct. As llic will of Clod is 
the measure of moral obligation, and tlie 
adequate ui!e of human life, so the holy 
scripimes arc tlie autlientic promulga¬ 
tion ot his will. If iheivfoie in the 
I’gulating of our mamitrs we do not 
^|'[ieiil to tl cm, or it we iinerpret them 
paitially, wliat e, this lull to uc{ in Con¬ 
ti.uiieliou to our eoiiMciions tuid pro- 
li'ssions? If a f.isliioiuible ciime, or a 
favourite passion, is to be justified upon 
general niguments of honour, necessity, 
or frailly, wlicn the scriplnres liaiu hud 
liown otliei iiieuiures of duty, and mark¬ 
ed will) precision the bohnilary tielwven 
right awl wioiig, this is plainly to set up 
conji’ctun^ against demonstraiiuii, and 
iiiciinntion against law. Or, if we ad» 
mil liu; precopis of i!ie Oospel in their 
full extour, but narrow the sanction and 
dispute the pufijslinicnr, this is a coji- 
tiiiiitilion of'Ue »a.nc fatal error. In 
each case we arc hf -.uilcd by the ancient 
soplii'.try of tin gi ai Deceiver “ haih 
Ciod'* n ally “ saiJ yc shall not eat of 


every tiee of the garden ? Ye “hall not 
.suri'ly die.”* 'riiese palpable fallacies, 
however they may pass in the hour of 
heullli and di,ssiputi(>n, will not satisfy 
the serious iimtiirit^ ot a sick man. Im¬ 
pressed with* lively sense of llio trutjis 
and blessings of the Ciospel, he wl'll put 
these important questions to his heart, 
“ Have my reverence of the Supreme 
Being, and my desire to please him, 
been suitable to the high iidvaiituges 
which 1 have enjoyed, in the clear <lis- 
tovery of his attrihutrs, in the revela¬ 
tion of his mercies, and the piililication 
of his will? Have mv thanksgivings 
e.\pivs.sed my gratitude*to the Author 
and Preserver of my being? have my 
Mipplic.itions acknowledged iny depen- 
d» nee iijion the tiovimior of the uni- 
vers^ Have I ihoiight of him comi- 
iiii.i^ with filial duty'; with love and 
fear; with a rorifidence in his gomlness j 
wilii an .iwe of Ids holiness und justice ? 
Have 1 spoken of^liitn with reverence 
pioportioned to his transcendent nature ? 
witli the proliinnd veneration due from a 
creaturo to ins Creator? or have I called 
upon his sacred mime with levity and 
jirolaneness ? debasing my conversation 
with impiety? meai^ condesronding to 
imitate the language of ignoraiiridolateis, 
presuiniii'j to tn-at the mime ot the most 
High C'od vviili tile same contemptuous 
l.iiniliaiiiy, vviiicli tiiey shewed to tabul- 
ous deities and departed heroes ?-j' Hath 
my jiiety to God laid ilic louiidalion of 
my eli.niry to man ? Have 1 loved iny 
fellovv-crealnres, as olijects of the divine 
liounty, and as jiartakers with me of 
one eommun nature? H.ive 1 obeyed 
tlie List tcvlings of my heart, the dictaies 
of my leusoii, aiiiJ the. prospects of my 
rvligion, in desiring universal Jiappiness, 
in promoting it to the extent of my 
ability and inllueiice ? Have [ visited 
tJio falheiless and widows in their aftiio 
tion ? have 1 piiiad the evils of poverty 
and the intirniiiies of age ? have i adini- 
ni.s[ered consolation to tliosc pains and 
sorrows, which arc now become my 
own? Hath my sclf-govemmunt been 
agreeable to tlie iiurity of tlte Christian 
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law ? proportioned to the instruction 
which It artords, and to the grace which 
it otlers? liase 1 judged it unworthy 
of HU enlightened nimd to he the slave of 
sv-Uhti and pa'^siou ^ and Jil suited K> a 
^nufous s|iinr of hunuinity, to disturb 
the order of soc iety, and to assail the 
virfue and huppiiu'ss of otlieis?’* 

Jf these iii(|iiiries end to his satisfac¬ 
tion, sickness will reteive great allevia¬ 
tion, and death will Ik- disested of half 
itsterrois. lie will look hack upon the 
}deuaures and pursuits of lite, with a 
reunt indeed which is natural: hut with 
u Cunij.lele coiiMction t'f their vanity, 
and in>ullicit;^cy to happiness ; with a 
faint ciesire, il any, to repeat them. He 
will say perhaps with a wise man of 
antiquity, “ if 1 might change this bi'd 
of sickness for my cradle, and agwn lun 
the course of tile from infancy l^iige, I 
would eurnestly det iine the oiU r.' * j le 
will redeet upon the goodness of the 
Creator, wliie.h formed him in tlie wonih; 
and one da^ eiilieil him from a state of 
darkness and insensihility, Ui the eiijo^- 
n:(‘nt ot a reasonahle nature, aiid to the 
satLsliu.'tioiis ni tliis \isiule world: lie 
w'ill therefore rely witii coiiliileiice on his 
iiuiulgiii!' pi<i^idf*tice in tlie ehani;es 
which fliay still await him, anti in such 
other scenes as may open to Ins sight, 
lie will imagine the anivi/einent and de¬ 
light With whull he woniii Ikim- beheld 
the wonders of this material universe, if 
he had enteied it, like the first parent, in 
a state of niHlurity, in the lull vigour 
of his senses and uiiderslandiiig. Not 
less, lie may pi'esnine, will be liis admi¬ 
ration and rapture, when this veil of 
llesh shall sudiienly he removed, and tlie 
world of spirits sliall be presciili d to his 
view. He will recsiJleet the mercies i.f 
the Redeemer, who hath assUit-d him 
that “ in his father’s h use .11 e many 
niaiisimis,” and that “ he hath prepared 
a place*' for his iliMiphs.-j- He will 
consider that he is reuiovmg trom a scene 
oi pilgrimage, by,^ path w'liieh millions 
have U*al bei'ore him : thoi he is passing 
from the few to the many, from mortals 
ttrugglingt wjtJi natural and moral intir- 
niuy, to “ liiu spirits ot just men made 
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perfect that he is going to the wise 
and good ot every age; to those whom 
history hath taught him to admire, and 
whotn personal acquaintance hath en¬ 
deared to him: that lie shall be admitted 
to the society of natures Superior to his 
own ; of whom, though little is revealed, 
he reads in the page of Scripture this 
engaging character,-—perfect obedience 
to the C’ri ator, and beiicvoleuce to the 
human iMce. 

In this situation, he is prepared to 
obey the call of Provithmee, whitherso¬ 
ever il may lead him. He hath “ com¬ 
mitted Ills soul to (iud in well-doing, as 
unto a faithful Creator."^ “ Lord now 
lettest thou thy servant depart i^ peace, 
accordiilg to thy woid.”|} 

It may indeed lie the pleasure of Ood 
to contmiic him long in this state of in- 
flnnity; to exercise Ins .sulferiiig virtues; 
to mipiove his moral character; and to 
inerease ins reward. t)r it may he the 
design f)f Providence, after this solemn 
warning, this gracious corrl'Ction and 
ailinonitton, to recal him foj* a season 
to the ilnties <if active lilej to restore 
him for a livv nionllis or years to health 
and .stringlh, mid to grant liim the oppor- 
tmiilv ami ability ot cestilyng his reve¬ 
rence of the supreme Creator and Dis- 
posei, by a ition' punctual eoiifonnity 
to Ids will. If such sJioiild he the dcsli- 
nalioii of Heaven, I need not inquire • 
what will be his religions leelmgs and 
n *-olulioiis, on this his resurrection Iroin 
the bed of sickness. I'lom a situation 
thus diTplj ail'eiling every interest of kis 
nature, so distressing to his corporal 
frame, so irvuigto his mental faculties, 
so nearly deci-ive ot his < verlasting tale ; 
from snili a sitiiaiion, he will arise with 
a lively apprehension of the Divine good¬ 
ness, ami renewed vows of reverence 
am! obedience. He will come forth out 
of the chamber of pain and weariness; 
he will pass from a scene of gloominess ^ 
and anxiety; he will look out once mon;^ 
upon the cheerful lace of nature and 
will probably addieJ=s himself to llcaven 
in svniie suCh meditation as this. 
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_ “ A uthoi-and Preserver of iny 

beiiigt 1 humbly praise tlie«, tiiut thou 
art pleased to n'Store me to the sight of 
this material universe, to tiie enjoyment 
of iny senses and underbtan<|ing, anti to 
the duties and comtorts of lilif. I iive me 
grace to dedicate to thy service tin: 
residue of my years. May a sense of 
thy experienced goodness increase my 
piety to thee, and my benevolence to 
thy creatures. Teaeh me to employ the 
faculties wliicli thou hast once mure 
given me, in promoting the. designs of 
thy providence ; my own well-being, and 
tlie liappine.ss of mankind. May the 
uncertainty of life and health instruct me 
in the proper use of them; to improve 
my moral nature under the assistance of 
thy Spirit, and to obtain tl'y iavour 
through tltc mediation of thy t)on. 
'rhough, in thy wisdom and goodness, 
tliou hast been pleased to bring back the 
“ sliarlow of the dial, by so many de¬ 
grees as it had*' rapidly “ gone down/’* 
let me reiiiember that the sun still pur¬ 
sues his course ; the day is gradually 
declining; the shadows of the evening 
are already stietclu'd out,'’f Prepaiv, me 
continually lor that awlul change, which, 
tiiougii suspended by thy good pleasure, 
is yet u|>pruuching. And so conduct us 
all by tliy grace and providence through 
this state of trial and infirmity, that otir 
life may be comfortable, our death happy, 
our josurrection glorious,” 
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Cliiuicellor of the Diocese aiii} Canon Ite-iclen- 
tiary of the Cathedral Church of ticrefuiti. 

Approatrb towards Perfection. 
I'jJiLip iii. 12. 

Not as thoiitrh I had'already a^ained, either 
were already perfect ^ bat I folloi^ after— 

When yre contemplate the visible uni¬ 
verse, one of the earliest subjects of otir 
admiration is tjiic unbounded variety of 
form and (|uality, with which it hatli 
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pleased the Creator to divenify his works: 
and a distinguishing character of this 
variety i**, tliat it is not an accumulation 
c'unlused and indigested, but a scries 
orderly and acogrelsivc; carried by re¬ 
gular advanccTthrough species and kinds 
iiinumerablo. In things inanimate upon 
this our filobc, there is a continued gra¬ 
dation of apparent utility, beauty, and 
magnitude. 'I'hcrc is a similar variety m 
the planetary bodies ; in their size, in the 
length of their periods, and in their 
distance from the fountain of light and 
heat. 'Fhcre is a like order, proportion, 
and system,’in the vegetable world. In 
the animal creation the (^'ocess is more 
conspit'iious ; whether we trace it by the 
size of the body, by its strength, by its 
activity, or lastly and more particularly 
by tim vigour and compass of instinct, 
froniTOe first degree, which scarcely ex¬ 
ceeds vegetation, to the last, which bor¬ 
ders upon reason. From this methodical 
diversity which we sec in the material 
world, vve arc led to suppose it nut im¬ 
probable, tiiat the same procedure may 
provnih in the world of spirits. In this 
conjecture wc arc so far supported by the 
testimony of sacred history, • as to be 
informed that there R ojie kind of intel¬ 
ligent creatures, superior to durselvcs. 
Two orders therefore of spirits exist 
assuredly, angelic and human. We 
read of angels and archangels : whether 
tlicsc arc distinguished by natural con¬ 
stitution and endowment, or only by 
office and employment, wc arc nut in¬ 
structed. What divisions there may bo 
of angelic natures ; what other spiritual 
existences there may be above us, or 
what below us; wc arc entirely ignorant. 
We know indeed that the power an<l good¬ 
ness of the Creator is unbounded; wc 
find a gradation and proportion in these 
hi» works which wc sec: wc may ima¬ 
gine that ilicy bear some analogy to 
others which we do not sec: it is possible, 
therefore, that tlicrc may be a scries of 
reasonable beings, Approailiing nearer 
and, nearer, lliough at a remeval infinite, 
to the fountain of existence. But these 
arc questions which reason cannot reach, 
and which revelation hath not resolved. 

The various forms, endowments, and 
progressions, of material things, whether 
inanimate, vegetable, or animal, are the 
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immediate work of the Creator, marked 
out hy the sovoroi; 5 ii “ counsel of his 
wll ?"• which hatli assigned to each 
kind its own station and quality, and 
separated it from its neig||bour by b(>un- 
«lari«s which no effort of its own can 
|m!k Whatever changes matter may 
nndergo from one manner of being to 
another, from unorganized to vegetable, 
from vegi'table to animal; whatever revo¬ 
lutions may affect the animal body, from 
health and vigour to intirmity and disso¬ 
lution ; these migrations and altcr.itions 
are. executed by the settled order of 
nature, prescribed hy the supreme Arti¬ 
ficer, and imposed upon the eieature by 
a law irre.sistiblo. Hut wlien we rise to 
the contemplation of a Being like our¬ 
selves, in which is added to the material 
and animal substance, a spirit^tional 
and free, the proecdua* is far otherwise. 
Our material part, like all other animals, 
grows up to maturity, decays, and is 
dissolved. It has no powers to better its 
condition,. or to jircserve itself I'roin 
growing worse. But the intellectual and 
moral part of us has a choice and action 
of its own, upon which depends the 
degree of its well-being; it has, inherent 
in its constitution, the power of ap¬ 
proaching nearer to perfection, or reced¬ 
ing further from it; inasmuch as its per¬ 
fection is a willing conformity to the pro¬ 
per law of its nature; it is the choice and 
practice of virtue ; it is a dfsirc to imi¬ 
tate the divine attributes; it is a volun¬ 
tary submission to the will of God. A 
creature reasonable and free is so far, 
and in such proportion, perfect, as he 
liseth his understanding successfully In 
finding out what is right, and as he ex- 
creiseth his freedom effectually in choos¬ 
ing and following it. We see then what 
is the standard of Human Perfection; 
whether we call it a life of reason or 
religion; whether we give it the name of 
virtue or piety; (in different views either 
appellation may strictly apply;) it is 
ultimately obedience and resignation to 
the will and dispensations of God. As 
man had greatly fallen short of tins 
measure, knowing the divine will imper- 
frctly, and still more imperfectly per- 
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forming if, God was pleased to proniise 
in the early ages, and to send in his 
appointctl time, a 'I’eaclier and Saviour ; 
a Teacher to instruct and guide him in 
the way of perfection; a Saviour to 
encourage liirn in it, by obtaining for 
him pardon in the h^inning, assistance 
in his course, and eternal happiness in 
the end. 

As the disciple of Christ is well ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of perfection, 
so is }i<‘ instructed in the means of 
approaching tow'ards it. He knows 
imleed that, though the means are cer¬ 
tain, niul the approach infallible, the 
attainment is, in this world at least, im¬ 
possible. Hut this consideration, far 
from a discouragement, is a fresh incite¬ 
ment, to perseverance and activity. 
Kvery advance towards perfection is an 
improvement of his nature; and a motive 
not to content himself with any degree 
of goodness, which he may have already 
attained. 1 Ic will not be satisfied with 
the habitual exercise of any particular 
virtue, or the occasional practice of all. 
Uniform perseverance and cpntiiiual im¬ 
provement will be Ids aim. The argu¬ 
ment for this plan of conduct is clear and 
irresistible.* 

First, It may be presumed that every 
reasonable creature has originally a pro¬ 
pensity to enquire after, and to practise, 
that which is right. It is the exercise of 
the faculty, and the law of its nature. 
I'hough the faculty be weakened by any 
lapse or corruption; though it sometimes 
err in its decisions, or be diverted ftoin 
executing them ; yet still, so fiir as those 
disorders ore remedied or abated, it pur¬ 
sues its native tendencies. This is our 
case. We are in a state of degeneracy 
and imperfection. Wc discern our duty, 
not without a -mixture of crixir. We 
peilbnn it with great dt-ficieney. The 
revelations of heaven an* given us to 
correct our err/irs, and the Holy bpiric 
to aid our infirmities, Dincb-d anti 
streiigtliened by these divine assistances, 
our native love of truth and viitue leads 
us to various degrees of goodness. If we 
suffer it to pursue iti' tendency, it will 
carry us to higher and highei : to stop 
it ill its progress is to offer it iqua) 
violence, as to keep it down in its be¬ 
ginning; with tills aggravation, that ij 
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was strengthened by exercise. So - that 
e'ery arcuinent in favour of virtue, 
drawn fit)!!! the reasonableness of it, that 

is, troin its conformity t«) tiie dictates of 
our uiiciersninding, enlightened and assist¬ 
ed by revelation, inipeis ns.with eqtial 
or increasing force, to the first good 
resolution and sneA-ssful elforf, to every 
degree of inijirovenieht. and to every 
further advanee towards pcrfeetion. It 
is u contradiction to reason “ not to 
have known" and < niered “ the way of 
truth it is ii gn-aler conilade non, 
“ after Mt* h.ive known"* and wa ked in 

it, not to purstie it with growing ihligence 
and activity to I lie end. 

Soeoiully, '1 hough virtue must ever 
approve itself to us as coufoininble to tlu- 
suggestions nt «ntr reason, yet tbe r<‘al 
ground cif its obligation is tin* vevereneo 
due to the Creator, who hath given us 
our rcabon; who hath impress! <1 ilii sa 
seiUimeiits upon it; who hath coiWiiiiii-d 
them by coinninnications fiom hiinselt ; 
and tberefon*, in both tliese ways, h.iih 
publislietl the laws of virme, as ihe dic- 
tali’S (*f his soveieigii and giiieious w ill. 
It is our reveriMiee to Ins antlionty, our 
de< p seireol his gooiliu s.s, ourvinera- 
tioi! lot ills holiness, our desire to [ih'ase 
him, our an.Mity to obtain bis lavour 
aud jiroteetion in every stage and peiiod 
of the being whieli lie liaib given us; — 
it is nil tliese conibimd < onsiderations, 
(for though they iiiav be viewed dis- 
tini lly, tl ey eannot actualiy be sepa- 
lalid; which make up llie essence of 
moiul obligation, and bind us down to 
the observance of every duty. Now 
tlnse consiih'ratioiis allict us in every 
instance, and evety degree, of pfely. 
'I’hey coneerii the ri p» iilmg snuier, and 
the happier “just pi rsoii who needelli” 
little “ repnitancif ilny influence 
the good man on eaitli. ainl die saint in 
heaven. 'I'he only dilVreiue in iliese 
situations is this: the longer amt die 
more dlligi iitly you have widki-d in tlie 
way til ivligioii, by so much the inoiv 
dce[ily looted, and the more present to 
your mind, is your reverence and grati- 
tuile to the uli-perlect Author of your 
being; tin; mun.‘ lively and incessant is 

* 2 Pet.ii. 2 V, 


your desire to please him; the more 
earnest is your csjii'cuuioii, and the. 
more eiicouiaging your hoj c, to obtAlu 
Ins eternal faviair. Vour past jin gix'ss 
in obedience it^ites and i-nablcs you to 
advance still fuitbei': iiti'l every distinct 
contennil.ilion ot the divine aftiibules, 
vvliicii moved you to bv'gin a leligious 
life, presents to your reason and alfcc- 
tiuns. w itli gre.iier force, your obligation 
to carry it on towards perlectioii We 
can bain no coii<-v>pti»*n of any raitonal 
civatnie, wlin may noi go on iiii] rining 
to all eternity- as tor ours. Ives, ivery 
(■ne can bi ai autiuniic t'sinuony to the 
pa sent imperfe.iion of Ins ow i religious 
obedience; and to the cap.icify which 
he fi-ils, under I'li grace of God, to 
comect and i:np>’ovt it. Ileligious obli- 
gatiiiii ij» like ihn p. werfiil gravitadiig 
ciiei;'),* spriad ti lougii die material 
vvoihl, vvhicli 'acts nw isifinliy on evi-ry 
porliiiji .-.lid pa-til It-; .n:(l .iravvs it, with 
an 111 - r. •I'-ing lorie, towar.ls niic point in 
tie' sy..(i 111 hcli.,.i<.-n'oi',i!:,i,iiiin in nkc 

mainii r press! s nicissandy on ivery pait 
of the r.ifional ciea.ioii, wliat-. vir be its 
i-iitlowiiii nt'. iiiiiive or ae<|uire(i; still 
soliciting ii to iii-_!ar deervis of moral 
exccllei ee, and ilr.iwing it, wilb a like 
increasing force, to .i in .in r .-pj ro;i<-li to 
the ceiitn- of ja-iii-i lion. We in.i_>- in¬ 
deed, lull log fn eiioiii of tlioiri’ and 
action, u-sisi the iiupulse, niviit its ii n- 
deiicy, lly oft from the preser bed orbit, 
or move languidly and siowiy m it - lint 
in propoilion as we do .so, we ufuse 
obedii'iice to tlie Auilior ol n.inersal 
nature: we degrade on-selves irom the 
station in which he ha'h placed us: wo 
renounce our cxjieii iluai ot sin h higher 
allotments as he lii-sinu's to us, .\i 
tlu-nfore tlie love ot viiiiie will not 
sill!' r the leasonalile luii'il to be v-oni- 
pUtely .siUistii d w uli any attaini'.ient wiiat- 
ever; so wiili tlie love la C>od inoro 
joic.bly codsiviiiii us to make d.iily atl- 
vaiuesiti rt ligi» us tibedicnce, as a con- 
tiiiiieil and incn'asing testiin aiy of our 
revereiic!' to his nature, our grateful 
si-nse ot his iavours, and (jur dept-iMieiice 
upon his provi(l 4 ‘nce. 

'I'liirdly, It is not <'asy to preserve any 
liubit, moral or mtclh-ctual, it we do 
not improve it. Habits an; very rarely 
stationary; they either strengthen by 
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exercise*, or weaken by disuse. This is 
an a.vtdl cuiisidt-raiioii, wln‘n applied to 
hi't^Us of nli.ion. To pc'rct i\e ibat 1 
lia\o less respect for the ilictates of iny 
reai<»n, and follow ihem Vitli le<s uil- 
l.ieiness or acti\iiy, now, twin atafornicr 
period, is a mollifying and degrading 
iX‘fleciion ! 1 o bt> <-onsrions that 1 feel 

less revciMice for my Creator, aiul offer 
less lively and punclu il obedience to his 
laws, is a ileliaMnir and a dreadful 
tboualit! And yet ibis retioirradation in 
viriiie and pn‘ly, in evi ry cpiality lionoiir- 
able to our nature aud indispensable to 
our happiness, is a probable, I had 
alinost Mjid, a ceriain, conseijueni e of 
makin;: no proaression. Daily iiiijiiove- 
meiit, I ben-ton-, in pi< ty is not only 
lu-cessary as an act of iluty, but i \pe- 
dient as a im asure of seeurily. il we 
do not proi eed in this spiiitiial building, 
it may wasie ami crumbb- to i’.s base, 
e\(n “ tlioiigb it weie I'ounded upon a 
rock." .As a biiiii.iii work, ii is by- 
iiaUiie peiisiKil-!i-: tin- diMiie cii-opii.i- 
tion in.iy Te ii'dii-i.d'i siispindid; .ind 
“ the rain and tiu' winds may beat iip >n 
it.’ ■* 

Fourthly, We liave seen tliat :i life of 
viiuie lias two recomnit-nd.inoiis: llio 
iiiu . ibal It Is (-oijIoi inable to tiio dictates 
of our minds; the otliei, coiieumini, and 
t.tr niMi-e powi iiid, that it is tIu net laud 
will ot (old . boiii (-onsiileralioiis mo\ing 
II-. to be< 111, to peisi‘\ere, to sntii-r no 
haiariiotis init rmission, to goon towards 
])i rlectioii. To these there is a third 
leconiii.i mlation aililed liy the free gift 
of (>oii; ilie piuiuisc ot iui i-ierlaiitiiig 
reward. We may m ntun-to prononine 
fioiii oiii' i<wii teeliiigs and the u.ison of 
the thi.i'j, that tin- ilesiic ot will being 
is nisi p.iiable from being: that nothing 
can exist, and not wisli, in the way 
Milted to Its nature, to be happy. A\ e 
may suppose, furiher, that ii»ery rational 
crealute in the unnerse will, Iti the end 
anil on tile wliole, he hajipy or misera¬ 
ble, ill propuitii.-n to his degrei- of lirtiio 
or vice. Frubabiy this would he a 
iiatuial effect, rcsiiltiiig from the ista* 
blislu-d Older of things; wc may con¬ 
clude that It will be the decision ul a 


righteous governor; the tenour of scrip¬ 
ture coitfiniis thi., conclusion with rc- 
sjM'ct to 'mii-sobes. If tlicreforo you 
aspire at llic highest (lossibli- degree of 
felicity, you will aim at the higlust 
uttiiiiiable <l«*grec of goodness. 

'I'hiis do your low of vi tue, y nr 
ri-vereiice of the Deity, aiid your c.i-« 
of gixxl, impel you to procivd. e 

path of duty and bappinehs, in w! ich 
you are walking, h.itli no lenniiiat.on : 
the prospect bcfoie yoii is unbounded : 
(-M-ry step yt*u take increases your 
ability, and your induceiiieiit, lu go on ; 
until at ienglli y our taetillii s will be* so 
streiigtiieiicd. and y'our atlectioiis so 
ileteriniiu-d, that under the heavtiily 
light and guidance which you enjoy, it 
will be very improbable that, iveii in 
this stjite of tiial and infirmity, you 
slio'.ild si.Hid .still (H i;o li.iekwai'l. I'lu; 
<lay will i onu- whin all tin- li.i/.iiN ;.f 
y(>t;i laitlily louiney util lx p.isl ; wlieii, 
by iin.d tonriiiiam (• in an uc. i |it<-t! i>iu-- 
da ii.'t-, “ -i-li ii.tvi 'eaile yoiir 

Cidliii' and elecnnii shn-.”j- Aon arc 
in-tnutid to li ;.e tl..u, in* thi- ii.-\t 
)x nod of your i‘M'lene< , vm^'Aiil b -. :ts 
We suppo'i of the l)lesM<l aiii,'-!-!, in a 
slate ot confinind virtue - fliai ei:h.r i-y 
so clear a view of tnilli and gi-i - .is 
sb.ill puihide all po sibilil v ■ t ii'u i -u d 
iiiiscliiitee, oi' by an aiiund nt i-iiusion ol 
grace, oi by some otlur means unknown, 
your pi-rsevi-rance will be iiiadc ascvrtaiii 
as your reward. 
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On Cunsuliitiun. 

J Tjihss. iv. 18 . 

Wherefore comfoit om- unother with these 
wnriU. 

To comfort is to lessen the sense of an 
evil which you ft-el or tear, b^ the con- 


♦ Matth. vit. 24, 27. 
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Mdcration of some present, or approach- 
JiiM, good; wljich good may either he, 
jrj ail reasonable estimation, some, balance 
to the evil suficivd or apprehended, or 
may in fact diminish or remove it. Ar¬ 
guments of comfort may be raised in 
•iifl'erert methods and on various grounds; 
but this must be the foundation of them 
all; the possession or expectation of 
some good, which may countervail, or 
rniligate, or take away, the evil; and to 
lead the mind to the contcinjiLition of 
this good, to divert its attention Inun any 
cause oi pain to somesourre of jilea.siire, 
and* thus to teach it to suffer less, and 
to enjoy inon-, this is comfort. C’om- 
fbrt then is adapted to a icasonable 
being, who is subject to a ini.\tHre and 
alternation of good and evil; who has his 
jdeasiires and pains: his hopes and fears, 
it is therefore suited to man in liis jno- 
H’lit slate. I’o an angel, or a saint in 
heaven, whom we believe to b« free 
from the suffering or the dread of evil, 
consolation would be superlluous; for 
there is no jmin, or fear ot pain, to lessen 
<>i remove.* I o a fallen .spirit, or an 
unpardonod’siiimr departed, whose con¬ 
dition we believe to be de.sperate misery, 
Consiilation would be mipussiblc: for 
there is no pleasure, or hope of pleasure, 
to hold forth. 13iit to us in this middle 
.''tale of being, placed in a mixed and 
variable scene, passing through a per¬ 
petual circulation of good and evil, and 
agitated by endless revolutions of hope 
and fear, consolation is tJie one accepta¬ 
ble, and practicable, offer, lie who 
should cither bid us be completely 
happy, or consign us tr. unmingicd and 
iiicuinbu' \voul<i betray cither 

an ignorance of our situation, or a mali¬ 
cious desire to mislead us. lliese therc- 
iorc are commonly the short-lived illu¬ 
sions of our own imaginations, or the 
persevering arts of the great deceiver. 

In youth, health, aivd prosperity, our 
liopes are likely to be exu^vagant; in 
age, sickness, and adversity, our fears 
are apt to be e.xccssivo. In each case 
the insidious tempter .aims to take advan¬ 
tage of the frailty of our nature, and to 
confirm us in our errors; at one time 
raising us to tlie lofty » mountaih, and 
ilicwing us all the kingdoms of the world 


Lectures. 

and the glory of them;"* at another, 
following us into the garden of afflic- 
tion,'f‘ presenting to ns a hitter foretaste- 
ot the cup of sorrow, and aggravating 
the horror of||jmpciuling evil. Hut the 
holy scriptures, dictated by that all- 
seeing and gracious .spirit, win knows 
our condition and destination, and con¬ 
descends to t'orrcct our errors, and “ to 
help our infirmities,make no repre¬ 
sentation which is not conformable to 
truth and fact: they give us no precept 
or exhortation, which is not suited to 
our situation and prospects. They dc- 
.scribc our nature, us we feel it; and the 
world, a^ we find it. They paint no 
present scene of perfect enjoyment, such 
as the goociiu^ss of God may be imagined 
to have granted to his creatures in a state 
of innocence: nor any jircsent scene of 
hojioless sulVering, such as may be the 
result ol his justice in a final state of 
une.vpiated sin. The^ prescribe no in¬ 
sensibility to pain or pleasure. ’I'hey 
suppose not any entire exclusion of 
either. 'I hoy point out the genuine 
sourees of both ; and the causes, original 
and accessory, of their increase or dimi¬ 
nution. And representing it as the 
gracious licsign of the Creator, that pica* 
sure shall ultimately prevail, even to the 
complete and perpetual banishment of 
pain, they instruct us how to add con¬ 
tinually to the scale which Khali at length 
preponderate. They teach us not only 
to prevent, or diminish, the impending 
or present evil; but also to abate its 
influence on the mind, by a wise appli¬ 
cation, and a j-rtident anticipation, of 
the present or future good. '1 bus exhi¬ 
biting the Supremo Being in every view 
of ourselves, and in all his dispensations 
towards us, as the object of our dutiful 
affection and humble gratitude; in our 
facultii's and enjoyments, as the author 
of “ every perfect gift ;*§ in our defects 
and .sufferings, as “ the God of all con- 
solation."j| 

'J he evils incident to our original 
nature and present condition, and the 
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goods by which they arc largely balanc¬ 
ed, and will one day be tomplctely re¬ 
medied, may be briefly digchted into the 
lollovving particulars. 

Our first retlexion iijjon ourselves 
sugge^ts to us that we are creatures; 
coutiagenf* beings, which might never 
have e.visti'd, Ingaii to exist us y< sterday, 
and may cease to exist to-morrow. An¬ 
nihilation is an object of di'ead to every 
creature conscious of its being, whether 
endowed with iiistincl only, or with 
reason also. Instinct flics its a|.>pr<)ac'l:es: 
reason contemplates it afar with liorror. 
What then has man, a reasonable, a 
thinking, creature, to console liim under 
this anxious uncertainty, naturally inse¬ 
parable frciin the condition of his being? 
•~lie hopes that He who made him 
will preserve him. Ho trusts that the 
attributes which moved the Creator to 
call him out of nothing, will disincline 
him to reverse his bounty, to undo his 
own acts, and to reduce him to nothing 
iigain. 'I’hia expectation is strengthened 
by the consideration of the spiritual part 
of him, iVdined, as it should seem, for 
long duration, high attainments, and 
solid enjoyments. It is further con¬ 
firmed when he views himself as a moral 
agent, an object ot reward and punish¬ 
ment ; the due distribution of which 
app<‘urs to require a protracted existence. 
I’lu'se uiguments amount to a high pro¬ 
bability, that his being will be con¬ 
tinued to an endless period. But they 
do not satisfy his natural aspirations: 
they do not calm his unceasing appro- 
hensiuns. 'I'liey are, however, all that 
uninstructed reason can offer. 

Our second reflexion upon ourselves 
reminds us that we are mortal crea¬ 
tures. Although wc should be per¬ 
mitted to gxisl for ever, we shall not 
long continue in this present form of 
being: and we know not-what other 
foj-m awaits us; whether better or worse 
than the present; whether fixed or 
clKuigeable. I'hc apprehended evil is 
certain ; namely, the dissolution of our 
comiiound nature; a separation from 
this visible world, from all that is in it, 
pleasant to ^pur senses, entertaining to 
ouf understandings, dear to our affec¬ 
tions. Now what consolation have wc 
to meet us in t)ie distant, or the nearer, 


view of this awful crisis?—Here again 
we rely upon the goodness of the Creator, 
that, if he bo plvU'^ed to continue our 
bei'ig in some other state, he will not 
withdraw his bounty iuMts modification: 
that he will give us faculties and objects 
of enjoyment, wjual at least, perhaps 
superior, to those which he hath granted 
hitherto. Every preceding ai^umcni fin- 
the continuance of our existence, sug¬ 
gests a hope of its improvement, if not 
prevenlwl by our misconduct. Yet the 
whole series hangs only on a strong 
probability. It depends on the pleasure 
of the Supreme Being, whose perfec¬ 
tions arc iufinitc, but “ his judgments 
arc unsearchable. For who hath known 
bis mind” concerning us, “ or who hath 
been liis counsellor?”* The smallest of 
his gifts deserves our reverent tluuiks- 
giving: and there is none so great that 
may not bo the object of our hope: but 
this hope requires, for its confirmation, 
a knowledge of his will. 

Our third reflexion upon ourselves 
admonislies us that we arc sinful crea¬ 
tures; who, by disobedience to I ho 
Creator have weakened odr reliance 
upon his goodness, and have lamentable 
cause to ajiprohend his justice. Whether, 
or to wliat extent, he will be pleased 
to pardon our disobedience; if he do 
not pardon it, in what manner or degres 
he will punish it; whether by the ex¬ 
tinction of our being at some unknown 
period, or by the continuation of it in 
some less pleasurable, of even painful, 
state; these are questions wiiicii no 
unenlightened view of his attributes, no 
calculations of unassisted reason, can 
resolve. We feel at present many in¬ 
firmities of mind and body, which seem 
to be the necessary effect, or judicial 
punishment, of our faults. This expe¬ 
rience shews us an established connexion 
between natural anil moral evil. AVe 
cannot ascertain how far, or how long, 
in what way, or with what aggravation, 
this connexion may hereafter affect our 
happiness. 

This seems to be a just picture of the 
natural state of man, as seen by the lamp 
of retison: a fair rcpi-esentation of his 
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efviU and hix comforts, as they appear be restofcd to its primeval union with a 
without 21 revelation: a scene like the body; and will onjuy sttfibfaetimis suijted 


chafis, wherein the rays of li«ht were so 
entaii|>ted vfith the opaque elements, 
that ** darkness was u):un tlic face of the 
det'p; tmii! God saiid, let there be li^lit, 
a7)d dftiiled the light from the dark¬ 
ness.’'* But when we lookj^to the 
authentic history of man, we find that 
the alhgrackms Creator did front the 
beginning enlighten his understanding and 
cheer his prospects; and Itath from time 
to time aiiordod him consolation suited 
to every evil of his conciiti m. 

fs he, as a creature, liable to an ex¬ 
tinction of his being? is he, a? a rea^oll- 
abie CFOuture, conscious of this liability i 
—No hi»oner had the Creator b'^cathed 
into him Hio breath of lite,”f titan he 
gave him a conditional pronuse of con- 
tinuani'e in it, implied by tiio sauetion 
of the prohibitory law : “ in the day tl>at 
thou cati'St thereof thou shall fli<- 
And when, after his transgiX‘t»sion, die 
sentence of mortality was pronouncoil 
npon him, the intimation of a HethH-iiax 
signified uie proKTvation of fais beii.g. 
Thus dkl fie rt'ceivc by an cjjly revua- 
tkm, an assurance which bis reason 
never could have given him : and he wiis 
guaaded,against the fear of annihilation, 
before he Itad time to conuinplatc his 
danger. Evi^ry sulisi-quent communica¬ 
tion from heaven confirmed his security ; 
teaching him thtit his hope of a continued 
existence is not ill tounded, whether 
drawn from the benevolence of the 
Ctx'utor, or foom the nature and endow¬ 
ments of the creature: until at Kngth 
the psxnniMxl Baviour, by a larger dis¬ 
covery <)f the divine counsels, biought 
life and immortality to” tliC raendiun 
“ light,”^ which his disciples now 
enjoy. 

Arc we mortal creatures? subject to 
a dissolution of our compound nature, 
an extinction of our aniinai Iranie, and 
a removal ftom this visible worhl ?—We 
aic assured by rcvi-Iation, tliaty it wc 
conform to the prescribed conditions, 
our spiritual part will pass immediately 
into a better state i that it will one day 


to its faculties, inconceivable in extent, 
and endless in duration. 

Arc wc B^ful creatures? prone to 
imitate the disobedience of our first pro< 
genitor? unable theretbre to^ely witit 
confidence on the goodiii ss of Giadj 
because wc cannot exclude the vCQUSh 
deration of his Justice ?—Uetelation hath 
^ cal mod these well-ground<*d fears of 
reason; discovering the Htupendoiis 
mediation, by which the goodness of 
God is conciiuitcd with his juslicc, and 
displayed in thi* gracious ailribute of, 
mercy, ll consoles the repenting sinner 
witli the offer of pardon, ll unite him 
to a renewed '■bi'dicnce by tiie proin]>ie 
of present ai'l av.d final acecpiancc. k 
snijtlies him under every effect, expe¬ 
rienced or sq'preheuded, ot moml evil, 
by tlic prospect ol senes wlicicin it will • 
exist no ni')-''. It shews him the path 
which leads to th(>m, and affords him 
light and sMvn.;th to waix in it. 

I’his revelution has been dilncud by 
messenpi ;’s, who proved ilieu'd« ii gutioii 
from (>o<i, by coiKinunic uions of ,his 
infinite oower and lu <iiiri.cles 

and piophesy. j ..e.si' r'tle.sialion'i, ex¬ 
hibited in a vaiieis ci times and maliners, 
have been recorded from age to age r 
and arc ceme down to us w itli sui li a 
cotr<‘spondc'nce and aecuinulation of 
ev’ideiii'e, with such harinouious diversity 
of testimony, such universal murks of 
cenumly, that wc arc bound, in reve¬ 
rent u 10 “ the lather of Spiiils,”|l to 
believe w.luU he hath urdaiiied to ajipeur 
to us, his reasonable creatures, u.ider 
every impress and criterion oi truth. 
We rely upon his goiMluess tiiat he will 
accept the homage ol our faith and obe¬ 
dience, when all the inquiries and tlcduc- 
tions our undei>taii<iing teriniuate iu 
tliis sure cpnclusiun, ** this true saying, 
and woithy of all men to be received, 
that Christ Jesus came into die world to 
save 8iiinciS.*'f^ 

This then ,is the actual state of man 
instructed as he is, and assisted, b^ 
revelation. He tto longer tears the eatr- 
tinction of Jbis being, whi|^ the spvc- 


Ocn. i 2, 3, 4. 
Gen. ii, 17. 


f Oen. i'. 7. 
i 2 Tim. i. 10. 


ll Ueb. xii. 9. 


^ 1 Tim. I. 15» 
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reign donor, in hi» original desigiMtioii|^' 
and merciful mtoration, hath made 
“ to be the iuMige of his own etertiity V’ 
lit! awaits with fimmoss the dissolution 
of bis body, being assunxl that his 
spirit will suivivc in some better stato, 
adapted tOpts nature ; and will’one day 
be' united with its material vehicle, 
fearfully and wonderful ly’*f, re-made, 
spmtuahmi and i^lorihcri, in a manner 
past all inquiry and conception, by him 
to whom all creation is subject, and all 
things aratpossible. He no longer trem¬ 
bles' at the consciousness of his disobe¬ 
dience, having the assurance of mercy : 
nor is he discouraged by a sense of his 
infirmity, having a promise of 'grace. 
He wilt say with an humble rapture, 
“ niessed be (Jon, who hath given me 
a reasonable nature, designed for ^an 
ctwnity of happiness. When it W'as 
lallen from innocence, ho gave it the 
hope of pardon. When it became prone 
to sin, he gave it a capacity of oitcring 
an accc'])tablo obedience. When it was 
dismetnbcn'cd by the infliction of bis jus¬ 
tice, lie gave it the expectation of a re¬ 
newed integrity. “ He leadeth me then 
in the paths of righteousnras, for his 
name’s sake/’ Oli may 1 always oljty 
his giiklaiice ! and tiu n, *' ibougli 1 shall 
walk thnmgh the valley of the shadow 
of death, 1 will fear no evil.” 1 am 
|ier*iuaded that he wiio hath created, 
redeemed, and sanctitiod me; who sus- 
taineth, Wesseth, and coniforteth me in 
this stage of my existence ; wdl not for-' 
sake me in any other. “ His kindness 
and mercy will follow mo all the days of 
my" being, “ and I shall duell in the" 
pn'sence “ of the Lord for e'er:};.*’ 


* Wisd. fi. 23. f Ps. cxxxix. 14. 

if See the beautiful Psalm xxiii. 


SERMON CLIV. 

By Geo. Isaac lIuwTiwoyoiio, D. B, 

?'/■ . 

IV'ardtO ^St. Mary’s Colley, Winchester. 

On receiving' the Gospel with Meek- 
^ ness and HuoiiMtyi 

St. James i. 21.' 

Receive with meekness the' enftraffed word, 
which is able to save your souls. 

The persons, whom the Apostle ad- 
diTsst’s in this Epistle, appear, through 
the prevalence of a most impious opi¬ 
nion, to have fallen into corrupt prac¬ 
tices ; and under the influence <d‘ vanity 
and pDcsiunptioii. to have refustni paying 
that attention to the Go^jMfl, uhichconhi 
be productive of right judgment and 
raotlcst tcmjier. With respect lo riiew 
first error, we may observe, i| has ever 
been a weakness natiual to map, that he 
should impute the blame of committing 
a sinful nclion to any and every, but tlie 
right cause. Constitution, situation, con¬ 
dition. circumstances, all are biTiiigiit 
forward as extenuations of guilt; nay, 
and though the obji'cl of religicHi is to 
promote benevolence, purity, and holi- 
lu ss, yet the very naiw of religion Hath 
been frequently used as a cloak for the 
gross(‘st enormities! But of such pal¬ 
liations, sonic are wicked amd blasphe¬ 
mous ; all arc weak, false, and ground¬ 
less. 

God created man in a state of inno¬ 
cence:' He implanted in inm passions, 
the furtherance of his happiness: 
He gave the light of reason, ami tlie di. 
rcction of |H)sitiw law, by which those 
passions should be governed: lie 'fore** 
wariiwl him that the cffi'Ct of disobedience 
to what reason and duty suggested, must 
be extreme misery: lie nni^c his niinll 
susceptible of immudiate appreisMisidM 
upon any dai^r of swerving fmm rca- 
stm and duty. Man, nevortheiess, suf¬ 
fered his passions to blind his reason, 
weaken Iiis sense of duty, and allay, by 
subtle persuasions, the alarms of con¬ 
science. Under this lofatuution man rc- 
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belled iigairtst his Maker; he yieldci ould hinder those, who can talk nftlch 
himself a slave t<f ’sin and Satan, an<f of God and virtue, from embracing the 
thus worked his own woe! Gospel, which conveys to Us the most 

In the fail of Adam, wc not only see sublime ideas of God, which pmfcribes 
the original source ofthat depravity, which to us the most unexceptionable and most 
has since vitiated human nature, but wc censumnaate .rules of vittae; Hat, and 
behold also an exact pictum^ what more than this, which contiflkiB ml the 
happens to ourselves. Inoiwjffi aflfee- hopes, and dispels all the fears, that 
tions; and ungovernable appRires, arc have ever been attached to human nature 
Jhe instruments by which the enemy of unenlightened by <he Gospel ? The ira- 
mankind seduces us from our dutu |k:diinent arises from a want of that 
Affections and. appetites arc essentiiu meekness, which is necessary for the 
parts of ouf nature, interwoven in it for effectual reception of rcligiuiii truths; 
the purpose of increasing the enjoyments our vanity and presumption disdain to 
/>f the individual, and the comforts of hear attentively, and examine candidly, 
social life. Reason and religion exhort a plain recital of incontestable facts, 
us to restrain, within their due bounds, The persons, whom the Apostle St. 
our inclinations and- propensities : the James had in view, are directed to be 
experience of ages, no less than the “ swift to hear, slow to Speak, slow to 
Word of God, demonstrates to us that wij||h'*.^ AH exhortation of this nature 
the consequence of intemperate and cri- ban not been requisite, were not the ob- 
minal indulgence must be bodily aiid jects of it censurable for eontraiy con* 
spiritual misery: yet, like Adam, we duct. Probably they belonged to that 
allow our passions to mislead our reason description of men, which first corrupted 
and overcome our scruples ; like him we Christianity by idle speculations, tending 
transgress, the commands of God, and rather to provoke disputes, than promote 
render ounclves captives to the vilest of religion. A display of abilities, a shew 
masters, dur own lusts, and that &llen of superior understanding, and the hope 
Spirit, whose malignant delight is to tri- of attracting popular applause, might be 
umph over virtue, and seduce man from the. purposes for which they would ob- 
the love and obedience which are due to trude their fanciful conceits : the sim- 
God ! pli.city of the Gospel wa$$foo humble for 

As the most effectual method by which minds that aspired to the reputation of 
wc may be rescued from the dominion being uncommonly penetrating; they 
of impetuous and. imperious passions, must therefort substitute their own con- 
wc arc admonished by the Apostle to. ceptions in the pjacc of Gospel doctrines, 
“ receive with meekness” the Gospel, 'and contend for^tliem with more vehe- 
“ the engrafted Word." raence than it commonly used by men 

Apd what should impede the reception who know aiid follow truth : for it is 
of it ? That by the profligate and aban- generally the case, that mistaken men 
donod the Gospel should be rejected, is arc molP't' m^isy, eager, and • zealous to 
nothing extraordinary: those, who-“ love support and propagate tlic paradoxes of 
darkness rather than liglit, because their error, than r^ht'thinking and right judg* 
deeds arc abominably evil*/’ cannot be ing men arc solicitous to diffuse sound 
expected to embrace a system, which and true wisdom, 
prohibits altogether their vicious actions. As thB other vices of former genera- 
But the generality of men arc not so en* tions arc entailed on the present, so the 
tirely wicked as to be utterly reprobate: intellectual pride qf our forefathers<has 
wa commonly at least commend good descended down to its, Like the dispu* 
actions, however little wc practise (Item : tcrs.of old, lyp-are npt sittisffed with what 
wc at- least would be thought to have 
some religion, however negligent we arc 
observing the duties of it.' What then 

* St. James i. 19. 
f Teri quod placet, ut qon. 

Acritsr ElatRSM, pictiom mtiji altera soidet. 

* Et. John ill. 19. Boa, eplst. t. xriff. 17. 
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i« vrittea ia Sciripturc» jthough that aWjinderstood by the physic^n,. ,But by 


muly be moie than sufficient to cxcrpis^ 
lUl our rational apd paorel powers i but 
wc Qxi^ model a RevdadQn in our omt 
way, and set up ear owt opinion,, as the 
standard, by which the Almighty God is 
to dlrectj^is counsels! Impious pro* 
sumption, and ridiculous self-suflicicncy! 
Shall the creature dare dictate to the 
Creator the measures of his acting I 
Shall the sinner, who receives mercy, 
take upon himself to mark out the,me* 
tkod, in js'hich that mercy shall be shewn 
him, by a Judge all-powerful, who 
could avenge iniquity with the severest 
evils, if he were not more disposed to 
|>Uy than to punish ? Pride of no kind 
was made for man ; and least of all, in¬ 
tellectual pride; for if wc consider what, 
after all, are the faculties of roa^we 
shall perceive that humility and diffi9tce 
are better suited to our nature. 

Whatever part of the universe wc may 
chanco to contemplate, wc soon find in 
it abundant.reason to convince us, that 
althpugh the extent of the human under¬ 
standing be of wide comprehension, yet 
it is circumscribed by limits, beyond 
which no sagacity can penetrate, no 
strength of intellect can carry its re¬ 
searches. If wc explore the deep caverns 
of the earth, w there discover inexhaus¬ 
tible beds officials and mineralsthe 
nature and property of these productions, 
by experience we can precisely ascer¬ 
tain ; and thence convert those valuable 
treasures to our utmoiA advantage. But 
who, after all the most elaborate en¬ 
quiries, hath been able to explain the 
formation of minerals? ' Who hath 
shewn any second cause adequate to the 
efiect, that in different quarters of the 
earth should be deposited ores of such 
different qualities ? Who, when he hath 
described the several properties .of any 
the most common metal, can point out 
from any source, palpable to our senses, 
mAy and whence such particular proper¬ 
ties are given to such paiticular subter- 
mneous bodies \ ^ 

if we ascend thence to the vegetable 
kingdom, we sec the fkce of the earth 
most richly adorned and plentifully stored 
with herbs and plants. The class of 
each is distinctly knovm by the botanist; 
the med&iml virtue of eacn is accurately 


Invhpm IS it known, bg^wnom w'U una^- 
sto^ why a peculiar soil, imd % pwuThiyr 
climate, arc necessary for the .prfbet 
growth of many .herbs and plan^^ ? By 
whom is it knovim, by adtoto# it Under¬ 
stood, from appearance or textyro 
of a WAV and whence it snoul’d 

be eMBf with' emtain appropriated 
qualities r- 

From berbs and plants let us'proceed 
*lo animals. That the scale of existence 
in the animal creation-shoi^ be so gra¬ 
dual and so extensive; Aaf animals so 
various should be assigned to various 
regions; that the powers imparted t^ 
each class should be so exactly adapted 
to the exigences and nature of each; all 
these circumstance excite our admira¬ 
tion, and we know in fact that such pro¬ 
vision is made fiw every animal from the 
lowest to the highest; but nothing in the 
world appears competent to prodwfe 
effects so .wise and beneficent. 

If we look to the heavensi. we arc 
struck with the splendour of the sun, 
moon, and stars: wc can calculate the 
motions of the planets, forctel»many phe¬ 
nomena which will happen in our sys¬ 
tem, and' thence^ establisli observations 
liighly useful to man. But whence the 
sun derives its heat and light, knd why 
the planets describe their orbits in a par¬ 
ticular line, we know not from any power 
in them self-originate. 

To the‘Almighty word, which first 
called into being every part of creation, 
to the divine will, which first decreed 
tiiat every particle of inanimate and 
animate, irrational and -rational matter, 
should be endued with certain peculiar * 


* “ In causarum corporearum investigaUone 
occupati, ineittctabile* ofisndi®'** difficultatcs, 
quia nurtaa regaha, mat certiora indicia hue 
usque habcBiui, cx quibus k phwnocBcnia luci- 
piendb, nos totam seriem caasarum absque 
hiatu considertsse, et a prirod ad oluoia* lo- 
dagando et ratiocinandopervenisse wd icuim: 
quando ad ultiojaiii; qusa k aoii Dw potenwl 
pander, perveniasBoan*, conneaionem clav^ 
later causam* et divinam poteatiam non intei- 
iigeremus t quie nnnquam quomodo Dens, qui 
est splritus iitflnitus, in corpora operator, ab 
animo humano concipi potcrit. 

•* Veritin Deus inrtrumenta, quibus uoiver- 
tum immediatt regit, twn densis involvit nostri 
respectu ingenii tcnchria, ut Fhtlosophi c» 
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properties, we must ascribe the modes 
and esst'nces operating around us in a' 
manner so wonderful. “ Cansr thou by 
searching find out God, canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? It 
is as high as heaven, what eanst thou 
do{ deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know? The measure thcrct^ ki' longer 
than the earth, and broader than the 
sea*." It is God that ordains the laws 
of nature; why those laws arc ordained 
after this or that particnlur manner wc 
know not, otherwise than that they arc 
founded in wisdom infiiatc. Into God's 
wisdom and omnipotence wc must, with 
*aU humiiity, resolve the original prin¬ 
ciples on which every system in the uni¬ 
verse is conducted, and forbear pro 
•uinptuous and vain enquiry int<i the 
divine counsels, which tromtiie mind of 
man will c%'er be hidden. That the 
world, and ail things therein, are made 
as they oixs by God's up{>oirttnient, should, 
and indeed must satisfy us in all our 
investigations into primary causes : uhif 
He so made them, and w/irrefore such 
an appointment, it becomes us not to 
ask, it concerns us not to know; it 
is the lot and iniirmity of mtui to be 
ignorant. 

From the state of ignorance, in which 
as men we must ever I'cmaiu, with re¬ 
spect to the divine appointments in the 
natural world, we'should conclude that 
we must be ignorant of God's counsels 
in the spiritual world. If the reasons, 
which moved the Almighty to create the 
works of nature in their present form, 
be not known to us, it were arrogance to 
expect that the rcasims, on which the 
scheme' of man's redoniptioo i» founded, 
should be fully revealed to us. It is' 
enough, in the natural world, that God 
Juts decreed certain laws, by which all 

«niera at astricara naqueant: ided ubivis ex- 
(amplo linitofc scieiitiai, inveoiiuus: im iacre- 
seit Duatra Maacaiio in Deuin, atque inQuitis 
paaiious ab eo, qui ast funs at origo omnium 
afilBCtuuBi, causarom, it poteutiarum, nua dis> 
tore adsenioius et cuniiiemar: tta animum 
revelatie in saeri seripturft uitrosubiniitioius, 
aan^ua iivto ptaiima supra hominum capUim 
posite complectatur, desuti vcnerauiur." 

AlosiciieHasuaK's I'ltrodmctio ad PhJoso- 
phiamNalttridsmt e. 1. a. 33. 

* iab xL 7, 8( 9. 


things are directed: the. remote causes, 
on which these laws are decreed, we en¬ 
quire not: and it should be enough in 
, the work of grace, that Ood has decreed 
a certain mode, bv which man may be 
raised from his fallen state: the reiAote 
causes, on which this particular mode is 
decreed, we are neither concerned to en¬ 
quire, nor competent to e.\ plain. It is 
the will of (toU, that the natural sun 
should give light to the eyes of men; 
the fact is so, and we take it as such : 
the will of God is also, that revelation 
should enlighten the minds of men ; the 
fact is so, and as such we are bound to 
admit it. But in that fondness for their 
own conceits, which obstructs the pro¬ 
gress pf right knowledge, men have first 
formed to tliomselvcs an idea how they 
w(^d disclose a revelation; and having 
piwuuijy settled it in their minds, that 
IK) other luediud can be so proper a« that 
which tlieir own fancy suggests, they are 
not duly iiilliienctd by the guspel-dispcn- 
sation. ‘‘ The Jews (says St. Baul) 
require a sign, and the (.irt'eks seek afler 
wisdom*." Kacli had been prejudiced 
by notions preconceived ; and instead of 
receiving tlxe doctrines of the Apostle 
in the inaiincr he pi'cachcd them, they 
would have him substitute some other 
system, such as might ^rrespond with 
the diflerent opinions thiy had severally 
framed. But wliat is the conduct of 
St. Paul? He jicrsists in deliveriug 
simple truths, without gratifying the un¬ 
reasonable demand of tlie Jews on the 
one hand, and without entering into 
subtile and refined arguments with the 
Greeks on the other. He preached 
“ Christ crucified ; Christ thu power of 
God, and the wisdom of God’f*." “ That 
Christ died for our sins, according Ui 
the Scriptures; that he was buried, and 
that rose again the third day, accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures; Uiat he was seen 
of CepluLs, tlicn of the twelve; after 
that, he was seen of above Jive hundred 
brethren at once; then of James, ikea of 
all the Apostles, then by St. Paul luQi- 
self J.” These are plain matters of fact, 
easy to be understood by th« most igno- 


« iCor.i. 29. - f jCoc.i, 

t 1 Cor. XV* d| Ac. 
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mnt of hU hean'TS; attd on the indispu¬ 
table certainty of these facts, the Ap<'stLe|' 
all- resU'd tiic truth of their T«*ligion. 
Whether God, in hib wisdom, could have 
devi^ other means, by which to vindi¬ 
cate the lioni'iir of h'(> own ntoral govern- 
meut, to rcdienr man from his fallen 
condition, and rc--instute him in immortal 
liappuiess, the -Xpustics were not com- 
inisbioncd to enquire; they were con¬ 
cern' d to establisti the certainty of 
the exlraorclinary circumstances, which 
proved the di\iiu' mission of Christ, and 
on that ground-work to inculcate the du¬ 
ties of faith and repentance. The life, 
di'ath, resurrection, ami ascension of 
our Saviour being most credibly attested, 
and most incc>ntr<>vertib1y authimticatcd, 
it follows that we an* to receive his doc¬ 
trines as positive luus, and obey them 
with implicit coiilidcnce that thi^are 
ibundecTon the uiisearchable wisdom of 
tiic Almighty, in whose name and au¬ 
thority our Saviour came, 'llio facts, 
which establislj the revelation, we are 
bound to examine : but as the facts by 
which the ruvclaljon is established, arc 
certainly more clear than the evidence of 
any transactions in past ages, we are not 
at liberty to c^ll in question the terms of 
the revelation itself: uml to ail. those, 
who may be^ronipted to exphfre, what 
must ever excci'd the boumis of our 
finite understanding, to those whom x-i- 
ther curiosity or sell-sufliciency would 
incline U> ask, “ How can these things 
be*?" may be applied this gcnenil an¬ 
swer; The secret things Ix'long unto 
tliu Lord our God ; but those things 
which an* revealed, bclunv, to as, and to 
our children for ever, tln.t we may no 
the word of this lawf." To God only 
can be known the counsels, on which 


# St. John fit. 9. 

^ Desut. xxixt 99. See also EcefesicBticuff, 
St, SS, 93. ** ihiek not out the tf.ingt that 

aretoju hard for thee, neither search the tbioss 
ihut nre above thy .strength, 

** But what ta coininaiKfed thee, think there- 
open with reverence, for it ia notneedriil for 
tl'ce to ace with thine eyes the things that 
are in aecret. 

** Be mA oiirinua in iinneceaaary matte<rf: 
for more thmgs are shewed unto thee than men 
oaderstand.'* 


the christiiu r^emptioit by the sacrifice 
of his eternal Son, wae fibrst designed: 
but we know, that to “ our Lord-Jtsus 
Christ, in wholn we have ivdemption 
through his^blood, even the, forgiveness 
of sins, according to the rirbes of his 
grace are due, from us and fronv our 
pustcf^tk adoration and ubetii(*nce. 

Thu w tim work pf obedience we may 
begin successfully, wo arc to follow the 
direction given by St. James, ** wo.^re 
to receive tSio Gospel, the word of Christ, 
with all meekness." The same humility, 
with which we acquiesce in the ordinary 
administrations of Providence, though to 
us in'.'Dmprehensible, should be shew'n 
ill admitting the truths of revelation, 
though by us inexplicable: as in the one 
case vve account for the general course 
of muun* by ascribing all to the sole will 
of liitn, who ordained and who can'f* 
su$])eiid the laws of nature; .so in th^ 
otiier, we should rest satisfied with the 
doctrines of the Gospel, from conviction 
built on undeniable facts, that the Gospel 
is a dispensation coming from God^ who 
alone has power to apiKiint tUb means, by 
which lie will rtUeive intb favour the 
sinftd nacc of men, and who can by reve¬ 
lation impart much more than could be 
discovered by r?^a$on, even as through 
reason is discovered much more than 
what is obvious to our senses. The re¬ 
sult of long and careful enquiries into 
the several paits of the world's constitu¬ 
tion should bo, and usually is, a propor- 
tionable (li*gr(*e of Vi-nciiJicii towards the 
Maker of the w'orld, and of submission 
to the laws by liim established: and the 
efiect of continued and serious- exami¬ 
nation into the grounds on which the 
Gt.spel stands, and into the inipoitut 
truths which' it cuniniunicates to u$, 
should bo, and usually j$, a diminution 
of our own s«*lt-sufticioncy; a confession 
of our own inability to conceive, that 
any other than the Gospcl-dispcnsarioi], 
would be equally expedient for the pur¬ 
poses to be accomplished; and a full 
assurance that tlie manner in which God 
hath spoken to us by his Son, is pro 


• Eph. I. %. 

f Stie Re d’s Essays on th« Aetiv* Powors nf 
Mao, Ess. IV. c. >«. p. 344. «d. GSS. 
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cisely that which Memcd best to unerring 
wisdom and unbounded goodness. 

In humility of this kind we are first of 
all to shew the meekness, with which we 
are to*, receive the word. 

And when we have humbled Uie pride 
of our understanding, vre may procei'd 
to subdue the viol^e of our- tempers; 
•o that our meeknese. may bay«diirther 
shewn W receiving 'ill the admonitions 
of ,the Gospel with dispassionate atten¬ 
tion. “ Let every man (says the Apos¬ 
tle) be swift to hear, slow to'speak, slow 
to wrath."* * 

The sacred writings abound with pre¬ 
cepts of general application, with truths 
of univei^al concern: and as ■)■ every 
reader and every bearer of them has in 
liis nature more or less tendency to some 
particular vices, it is impossible but that 
the consciences of some or other must 
be frequently stricken, when the doc¬ 
trines of Holy Scripture are delivered 
and exponnd^. To reject, or even to 
dislike the word, because it forbids the 
sins to which we arc inclined, because it 
pierces forcibly our own hearts, because 
it, warns. uS of danger to which w'c were 
heretofore either ignorantlyv or wilfiilly 
blind, to reject or even to dislike' the 
word of God on these accounts, were to 
betray^ impatience unreasonable, ex¬ 
cessive, and criminal. In all other 
cases, where morals are not concerned, 
we incur expence and encounter diffi¬ 
culties to procure knowledge, to correct 
errors, to proceed in the course that 
may be most safe and right; and prudent 
it is, when we thus adopt every measure, 
by which our temporal affairs may be 
more successfully regulated. Why then 
arc our passions and manimrs, why are 
the affections of our hearts and the pro¬ 
pensities of ouf tempers to be left unim¬ 
proved? On the due government of 
these depends our real happiness; tor 
neither a vindictive hor impure, neithm: 


* ^ Jains 1.19. 
f Naai'Vitiis Nitid sim naacitar! 

Hos. Sat. 1. Hi. 68 . 

X Mente miottsiralidua, qukm corpove toto 
Mil audire vdim, nil discc.-e, qood ievet xgrum, 
Jt'idis offendar medicis, irascar anicis 
Cur me funetle pippei^ arcere veterno. 

Hea. Spirt. 1. viii. 7. 


a selfish nor an envious spirit can' enjoy 
lasting satisfaction in this or i futujre Itfo^ 
it were wiser therefore to hear with 
greater frequency,'rather than to mtfrit 
with disapprobaciony the word of God, 
for the very reason that it does exhibit 
our infirmities in their true light, rt'buke 
our faults with the severity thi!y dwerve, 
and prohibit our sins' With unsparing 
impartiality, which gives no man per¬ 
mission to do evil. 

in receiving the word then, we may 
shew our meekness, by patiently attemi- 
ing to the doctrines of it, though to our 
incKnatioiis they may be contrary, to 
our views adverse, to our intentions re¬ 
pugnant. 

The Apostle calls the gospel thq 
“ engrafted word;" meaning thereby 
the‘Word which had already been plant- 
cd4fand which must be planted still 
deeper in their breasts, in ord^ to pro¬ 
duce that temper, and those dispositions, 
which become the disciples of Christ. 
The energy with which every principle 
influences our conduct, is in proportion 
to the force with which that principle 
has sunk into our minds. Whatever 
maxims we have so thoroughly imbibed 
as to have thdm constantly recurring to 
our thoughts and impelling us to action, 
those maxims will in general so far 
predominate, as that the course of our 
lives should correspond with them. If 
we would conform our lives to the gospel 
jprecepts; if we would exemplify that 
humility, patience, gentleness, and for¬ 
bearance, which arc tequired to com¬ 
plete the Christian character; the word, 
which is our law, must be grafted so 
inwardly and thoroughly in our souls, 
that our first tuid last thoughts, desires, 
and endeavottrs, shall;* be to “ walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith wc 
are caUed?'^ 

When the gospel is thus received' by 
us as the revelation of God’s will, and 
admitted into our hearts, with a temper 
more inclined to obey the known ‘d<^« 
trines than to search the bidden 
of its dispensation, it will then be able 
to save our. souls ;*** able' by its nifttives, 
able by its means, able by its helps. 
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. ky tbe Gospel ci^bn ai# cotttbi^^pieeervedoti 4)^ tae^, 

^fjpet^ly kbitee eu work, put oi^ . but jt is still tnore abttiKtaRtly> 
9if^Katiimt..#cc tbe apd iiuye wb^-b diuUy manif^M in Uiat'>*^GE^ ‘ l^t 
!!ib.,#bbttra bear ^wei;4||>t(^. “ *I Will l»is^only braotten Sosi into fhjs'wb^^ 
-yosif" ' ' ^. Savi^f^ Hhai we mpu: live' by. bint.|^ > (jb4|('M 

V, Wbo^^y^ sbati rear; leanbivn, wi^ be i;be {irapitiatlc^'forl^r si)^.^i 

fOjer he haM* ki^ed^ ha^ power to east To w^o le^. IbtedutI beyotid ^ 
info hell; yp«^ ^ VOb) you, fcaar ,S*^'*ev<^e ^ sljW p^Vito*W»|tahtw, 
fear h|tn so clli^toaliy, w tlitf who'a^.dp^otts iw this 

i^isot^ .awe of llim,- .iiio tetof^ttoia the ^prebariou .Kja# bettor of the^ 
fhputo ptpyoil on you tip «n, For h^ Walfw ; to who: kbi^ 

4%leful iu the sight'of an Ait-rightyous approbation and -favour of their Mal^ 
ipust our sins be,* that 4^ should canpot be ^ored without hoiinesf, « 
si^ hip. own eternal «on to condc^t life, and iliat neverthefess pot & wwi oi 
fhetn; apd even re({uirc the Baci>d^ of njijui is pep^tly holy; to ppoons Who 
opr ito^ootoor, as iin atoneioerh tbroogh fh,us consider the nati^^of the soul,’th^ 
which we inigbt recover divine &vour| nature of sin, the i^erjl^tions of tom, 
A<|^ who, fhat knows, the displeasure of au^ the divine idtiinutep, the Bend.ini; 
Of d ^inst iniquity; will yet pfesump ef his Son to bo ^a pfapid.ktion for siA 
tl^usly ^d dedspedly daie i6 dHbnd which, with rdjpdntanctv have been foir- 
hingil we not thpt God is diC'fpn- saken, and for Inp-nsgressions which, 
broulcr (if nature? See we not, that thrgu^.pur frailty, wc ignorantly or 
froto the greatest mass to the smallest unwillingly cocoinit; tbe scalding of his 
aionip from tiie height of heav(>n to the Son ibr 'so merciful a purpose tnt^ 
d^h of the sea, every particle that appear »ti instance of patdnja'l ‘goodn^ 
exists is at the disposal of his will, either to mao, whigh should aniinate «s to 
for continpance tn bdng, or utter dc' evince our deep se^*^ ^ thtuikfulnesa 
struction ? And what a*’c wc, thiU we by every act we cap think* acceptahm 
shouM darc defy tbe ptunipotent i Wc fc(|m cinldrea to a imst hcae« 

arc neither k» mighty as to rcsist his vokot and graciotw Father! 
decrees, nor so aitful us to elade his These motiviKi are impressed moos 
search, nofr so insignificant as to escape forcibly op our mind?; by tlte mepns 
his notice. Proseut with all his w,orks which tbe Gospel oniaSos } such are the 
in power and knowledge, God, inSuitely appointmwit of miuistiers, the readui^ 
pc^ct, must be: if we sin, we canipt of 'scripture, the offoring up of priv^ 
he concealed: our conscience tells ud and public prayer, the observance of 
we arc accountable to Him; and the the sabbiich, and^ the cclebratitm of the 
Gpapcl assures, us', that in proportion to sacraments; ordinances which are £^1 
otif guik shall be the. future misery authm^ty^ thedjospel. 

with which we shall bo punisbed in body ' Frail imd Btnfpl as ministers dre, yet 
aqdtoul. > the |f)ptiinting of men w;h(}6e. .aplcinu 

Tp ihe fear .of God 4* ad^d tbe love pK^ssjioB er^ageraept' it ia to ^aks 
^ God, as a pressing sto work the legd in prayer,, .to study divine 

out cur salvatom. Th*to toalt'iovc truths,-tp instruct^tho. igyoranf, and 
the iW thy God with all Jieaet, aupd the better iidkiriped, to- exemplify 
-witli aR thy soul, and wtto fU thy by their practice ^ least they end^ 
aaya W SavUmrif a^..the vour to confotva ih^r Hves to their ^in. 
reason ipr whip^ .Wc shcmld thusdevpto ciplcs; apjminting ^ sudi an 
to.^ Ihe and a^ vpne^ order, however .anpeefemiy th«r ndni^ 

nlt^ 0 ^raQ^^l 8 <ytn.po 9 ceive, is bec^UK. may be ektouted, must^Aev<e^hdcis m 
jfeld hath io^ W ^ ilis .diw of infinite utility jii ch^sfilng a 
io^ pot .by ^ ^nt senap ^ reljigidus <^igatiott, and in pry* 


idtry.' f ht. Matt. xsfi. 
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touting <li4ie$ whi^fure tbcAce 46* 

rived 

By re^iog cl tthptvre we gaiK 

that knowled^^whicti nDJUbbir 
co\^ jever'itnw^f kncwWro of Gw 
oiir Aupig^ty ^ber, of Ifts Etem^ 9oa 
Ottt Meiiciml 'H^eemer, of ^ Holy 

kffie 2>f a law to punvwf lioIV, tli^, if 
duly obeyed^ ft Smld b^ait bumni 
i^etare to the vtmojtt perfecboo of which 
tt is capdbW ^ ^ 

By pra;^er wW ndse oajr soalf from 
oarth to beavw; frofn the gto4sn^ ^ a 
wroal, to the of a sjSritual , 
converse je»h den, Wcakrmdsr^j 
as burvelvcs, to intercourse wRh that 
most ptiuer^, ihffll trybeoOsL 
in <vhoitt dweiletii a|f^^f6^o^. 

*tJke observance til the sabbath calls 
ofiT iiur attentfon, at seasonable i^rvitls, 

' frdm the cares oi plcasnrcs vi|hia}’'^ave 
divert<Hl Os moral and H^tlotA re¬ 
flexion , It leads US to meditate^ sbb 
jeets thatalateto Got; tlgi^bblmurc 
to exaniih^ how far^ oO# thOOjglits and 
actions cocrespend with his Ians. 

And he that 60 the sabbath comtne- 
morates the death of otir Baiio^. he 
tha^y partaking of <toc sabrament ^ews 
his wan to receive the benefits of the 
other; be that ^vith since^y professes 
sorrow and smme for exalts 

his Ma^r for the mdtiite m£ijt:y mimt- 
fested In the wdrk of i^edption, ^d 
ean^tly pra;ffi the divlttc ijfshiancp 
^ may enable Qiip^1^*fehe fuloie to antemL 
his life; such a midiniinot be'huffoeivbd 
tb retom Troio*the%l&r ol'G|4 wmotjAT 
at least forming rc8olations^^1||Vi|jmous 
and nfljgiQjb* ^ ^ 

Thtsc are the dotives, and'^es^tbe 
means, by which fke^‘ et^lrfldfl worti"^ 
has a powertui tesofl^cy tojA^s fur- 
wardmg tbe woik of our salvation * but 
foe foU i^acy of thc^ motiyes and 
is ooiuplet^ by ‘'foe assistance 
which the* Une^l promiam to those that 
d^vootlyj^5Pr It * 

Tfm^oaj^ IS not only a luw HTb* 
rru ItfS^ d'^thb oriji^l mo^ law, 
rc^nlj an dl|r of pardon to all wjio 
vja^ unfli^^ied^n^ntance shall forsake 
fo, rranagressiQM, but u is tnorco\cr a 
spriisation bf 'assistdhw which the 
Spmfc will tnatpart to our souls, that 


» foby be wfihled to puiik corrtfo' 
iSns V uhf mte, 
seltos cont&ifoi^eeteto (|QaHfiki for font 
future Ante to whtdh llbfr'ire 
Und<^ thlt di^^ihion are g^Veiir aplfio 
tua) powers,, fvhton,. diourcfver they majl. 
be disregaded by tb^ ^pghtless and 
ureligiotis^ are sei^bly 1^ foe senpus 
ai^J^ble sppplicamstfttf divine 
h^^ttt^are, itot as foe'Wild trasspi^ 
pf fanatical enthusiasm, but as foe 
gentle ipfluoiccs of sober reason and 
jj^ty they fugflft 
' lobafc^tssUade fiom eviijrahticcs. 


W] 


tsMisde fiom 

that to God dl! diir works 
t be knfovn, admonish us of foe con- 
Anqueppes that dust ensue from guilt, 
to overcome foe teoMMltoo 

r usy and excun dmmerable 
sbnJs of fotH|e^ Sl^''with 

inpe hgyo strug^ upto T^tory 
against the insidious attacks which 
tfacir innocence Im been fearfully endan- 
gered, and their peadoofmind atarmhiglv 
disqilietcd Such is the hcip» <fod SUen 
foecoinfort, which we may derive from 
foe grace of foe Holy Spirit, if wO up 
our souls with a fervent desm., foac we 
may not yield to the sin which btocHtUs, 
but reust and sui^hidUnt its violence. 

To conclude, tli6 end of all rcligidll is, 
(hat we should ** live sobcily, righte¬ 
ously, and godly that in Ourselves 
wc should be tcin}X rate and pure, to our 
iMloa creatures, just and bcncvotont, 
pn 6pd, obedient, thankful, aid devout. 
Tbe n^ohs uhifh v\$aiid indiicc Us to 
^^chdrge thcse^endi dufies ptototually 
lad cohicwaitfoust^, ato the consent 
osluvaiyrc of ri^bc denvfog greater nap- 
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bonsCiendb!! if wc wifl^ lo int^^e the 
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it copsidcrat>lb dcmc of latitude 
m<l spiritual interpretation, under the 
tiHristiait covenant/^. this pre¬ 

caution U'c shall not he i^dan^r of 
tteatint to ourself groimoRs anxiety, 
if, ^n ,UJe cxperi'ehcc we have of Wife 
wond, tve should find, that the Virtuous 
and rellgio'as are i^it falways rewaHed 
wlA. Ottward prosperity, though they 
lilways ■will he coiworted wilh inward 
jU^faction, and a consciousness that 
ijod and good men approve of every 
Ktion proceeding frdm motives of sahe- 
dty aha bencvblertce. 

In this enlarged acceptation, and with 
reference chiefly to spiritual happiness, 
though not witnoiA ioriie vieW to worldly 

S ' rosperity, wc may proceed to examine 
le Psalmist's asscirion, and deihohslrate 
the truth of it. 

The actions of men prinreed in great 
tneXsure from their principk>s, and their 
principles depend very much ijpon the 
cxndpanibns with whom they contract 
familiar friewJsh^. the efFecfe Which 
Ore produced through laihiliar friend¬ 
ship, arise the natural influence of 
Conversation and example. Conversa¬ 
tion, carried on wlthQOt resfraiht or re- 
aerve, by frequeiA repetition, imprints 
on the mind whatever opinions are en¬ 
tertained by the persons with whom we 
We closely coiftiectcd. Hence it has 
happened, that in process of time 
a &tal change of sentiment has been 
made in many, who once abhorred the 
very thought of what was bad, and Who 
turned away with disgust from the very 
ocmception of what,was improper. A 
charige of sentiment from good to bad, 
■prepares the way for a reverse of con¬ 
duct in the same unhappy extreme. 
Added to this, is the powenurimpulsc 
by which example hurries ifs on to imi¬ 
tate the actions of those whom wacon- 
ftder as bur patterns,* Man is of a)l 
eibatures the most prone to imitation; 
and it is. almost impossible but that si¬ 
milarity of manners and actions must be 
contracted by those between whom there 
ubshts lobg intimacy. Sbihetimes im- 


SK art, sat ftn^1ia^4pfn wt «Mt»v 

fufvfmwvMrw «rt. Jaunt. Tout. 


Perceptibly, spfn^tithfct desigiMMlly^ et- 
tnre with 4 rieW of gr^ifying iHoSc with 
whom they associate, or_ from A "persuf- 
slon that what their companions do, cah- 
not be blameablc in themselves; men ib 
general conform themselves to the prin¬ 
ciples ai«l practice of their most intimate 
and confidential friends. » 

^uch then being the efiecte. of conver¬ 
sation ahd e-varapte we may indeed-pn^ 
nounce that person happy who has never 
listened to the instigations of the corrupt, 
has, never been the. companion o( the 
vicious, has never connected himsbl!' in 
close ihtiibacy with those who in their 
folly “ make a mock of sin,*’* and treat 
religion with disrespect. 

Of all companions, the scoffrrs at re¬ 
ligion are the most dangerous And |^ti- 
Ichtjal. It is their unreasoiiabic ahd hnt 
natural pleasure to sap the very founda¬ 
tion of ail virtue; to destroy the distinc¬ 
tion of right and wrong, to subvert the 
main ground on which society subsists, 
to disturb the peace of good minds, aWi 
to take fium the world ijic providence, 
the aUributes, the existence ot'Cod. Of 
him that ts negligent in the duties df re¬ 
ligion merely from inattention, fhtre may 
be hopes that he will at length sec his 
error, and return io a sense of piety to¬ 
wards his Maker and Redeemer; 6i him 
who, though he has deviated from the 
paths of virtue, has not yet learned to 
justify his vicious irregumritids, ’the'ic 
may be hopes that lie will at length 
amend the evil of his wa).'% :/bu't of him 
whohas so fur perverted'his juctement, 
so 'frir res^ted the stroh^sl stiggesudns bf 
conscience, so'far oppbscd the cicarwl 
reasonings of .the human mtntl, of him 
who lias so fiit ditered from the gencfril 
consent'of 'man'kihtt, and is so fair to 
all sepse of decency, and to all Itive of 
viitucj^’.ps.fr* deride flic leAdihg trbihs of 
reliffloii; di sutSh A pmoh 'there can ‘He 
for^^^D&'^hOpes that life will rieslst from 
being a mrfnsfcrin Ibei^Monalf woM, 
and tt'huimuce to fhe SocSjfy Wtiich^e 
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f Q ui eunqitR O^um aut numen non ag- 
nosett, non tantum ratkine caret,-sed etiaiA 
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ijS’qucnt?*. 'pic paini w^tich Ivi? nijasf 
huve taken tp d^tfoy'jiic best instincts 
ntad mbsf pr|^u^ices .in his 

nature, preclude ‘ >fl ’ eieppet^ion t^at 
such a. person can be repl^jii^d. Soonejr 
fhall the “ P^hiopjan cli'ante his skin,^ 
and the leopard ins spots/”# tlian the 
<inipty and petulant sc^tl^r at, religion 
and virtue return to a way ^ dbipk’ 
ing and acting. fVoin him,'thcr^ore, in 
a more particular ragnper. shppld wc 
tnrp away oa any advances of intimacy 
which he may be disposed to mjake. No> 
thing that cafl tend to diiuinii}h puf rip- 
vcreace of Almighty Godj limiting that 
can tend to loosen our pr|i)ci|4^ of mo¬ 
rality in thought, word, or deed, should 
be so admitted into our daily habifs as .to 
become familiar; from ‘*'lhc*,c6ui||ti of 
the ungodly, ffoiii the way qf sinqcrs, 
from the seat of the scoritml,** wc must 
remove ourselves in the forming qf our 
friendships, if wc value and wish to se¬ 
cure peace of mind and the favour of 
God. 

Thus cautious arc wc to be in the 
forming of friendships, ahd in the choice 
of comijurlions; .and the happy consC' 
<}ucnce of our circumspccUon will be, 
the prcbcrvatiou of bur innocence. For 
.‘■uch a reward, it is not only our duty, 
hut our interest also, to observe the 
Fsulmist’s ;uilmonirion. 

It is liowevcr to be roincmborcd, that, 
ujthough the Psalmist most powerfully 
dissuades jjs from contracting intmacies 
with the vicious and wicked, yet he dpcs 
not fail into that rigid and superciliolls 
aust«?rity, which would . prohibit u& in¬ 
tercourse with men as they chance to be 
found in a mixed multitude. There is a 
wide diflerence between forinipg intima,- 
cies with particular person^, aqd trans- 
;actii]g the qommou concerns, or follow¬ 
ing the ctunmon pursuits of life, with the 
l^ublic in general. In ^hc forming of ju- 
umaciCs we must be scrupulous: in 
fraiuacting of husihcss iwith the public, 
and in dischafging the prdiq^iry duties 
of .civil society^ )ye ln^st be content to 
tukc men as we jSod them. .Nature and 
reason point out .the proprmiy, fmd c>*en 


* Jeretii.xiii. 23. 


tl\e necessity, of ip,aiqP4 
in cases widely 

i.» Imrn |pi*is{wiety, and fe%' (n 
Ms S iiresi^ble prbpj^ps|ty jto 
mingfo witn^thc company'and ^hgag^. 
ipeitts of his i^U^V-efogturea. ^ lij 
co.ipnip;i interco^ir^e of life, and 

general busij^S it »» .uf- 

^ly im|^.$ible for foie i^bst prud^ilt 
anfo caution^ pepoA to avoid a/I cbiv 
msxion with qtiie|^ whose ch^^tc^ pep- 
baps rqay bc‘'6Uifoicioi]s, Of wiiose' ptih' 
ciplcs and practice may Jj® 
suraMc- Bhoujd any mfib i’P uiir^a^ 
soQab'C to CfXjfect . strict morMs [in 
every tidlyidual member of an catensivp 
comi^unity; or s|'|puld any be so morose 
to wifohpl^ alt' co.nvcrse with persons 
)>crhaps more" vicious and more Impni- 
qent thap himself, such a man woqldi 
shew neither cxperichcte in the frailtira 
qf buman nature, nor Christian'charity 
in bearing with comlcsccusion and lenity 
the imp^ectlqns of others. It is the 
duty of every individual to.Jook well to 
himself, to correct what»is vicious 
in his own conduct; to rectify what is 
erroneous jn his own judgment; to 
watch over himself w ith unremitted vi^- 
hinco; and then fo keep himself not vn- 
connected with' the world, but unsullied 
by it. If by^uniform adherence to virttie 
and piety Ke may silently admonish 
others ^i.iough tht; force of example, or 
if in seasonable opportunities of prudent 
insinuation b# hiay' iiistnlot, by gentle 
counsels, those who liave candour 
enuu.gh to receive ait vice, such a man,' 
by living and mixing with society, w^l 
produce in it indnitely more moral guqd 
than if he were iq peevisliness to desist 
from taking his share in the cqrnmOi# 
concerns' of mankind,and the world. 

Stiil however,' in tliesc commendations 
of the patience and forbearance' with 
which every good man should conduct 
ni^mself .in carrying on the gj^veral wiktri 

J ii i^iety at .large, no arguments can bs 
pund, po reasons can be implied for %b» 
defence of p§rticiflar inti^aeijes with foe 
debauched and wicke^. ^Vhen the dfd'- 
tifs of his .station are ml|v di5cbar|gd| 
society has no further daim on any 
man; it remains with himself, in his pri¬ 
vate capacity, to select th^ fiiendd 
whom ho may most appiovot ood to fol* 
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low jpiose pursuits which he may think, 
most agiccabic. Th hi& own folly must 
it be imputed, if he make a wrong Choice 
cither in bis friesdsfaips of his retired 
cropin^ ments. He is warned by eape- 
rience, be is warned by reason, he is 
warned by the wond of God, to contract 
no intimacies with the wicked, to flee the 
contagion of evil communications*,” 
to abstain from every thing which in, 
any degree may tend to violate innocence 
or corrupt the soul: and that he may 
be enabled the better to act with this re- 
prd to his most important concerns, he 
IS encouraged “ to delight in the law of 
the Lord." . 

“ 1’hc law of the Lord,” in the 
Pialimst*b acceptation, means that part of 
Scripture which was written by Moses; 
and it is scarcely possible to meditate on 
)t.,^'ilhout a gradual disapprobation of 
whaiewr is contrwy to the purity- and 
holiness which that law inculcates.' 

Of all the studies in which iVc can be ' 
engageci, those which concern man arc 
to man m6st interesting. Whence came 
he? what his destination? what his his¬ 
tory? whence the mixed condition of 
his nature ? what consequences will cn- 
suc'fruui a certain course of actions? 
All these are subjects of inquiry which 
force themselves on mind* at all habi¬ 
tuated to re-dcctipne "In all these ques¬ 
tions we are resolved by the writings of 
Moses: that man was ^rigiunlly created 
by God; that immortal happrnesji wqs 
designed for him; ^that hq. fdrfi'ited ’ ' 
title to immortal happinegit .by ,disube- 
dience to the Divine commawls; that he 
became degraded from his primitive 
rank, and intrpduccd moru| evif, by the 
* abuse of his free-will; that' the connex¬ 
ion between moral virtue aftd mental 
happiness, betw^w moral evil and men¬ 
tal misery, is ultimately^ if not imrac- 
fiiately,' inseparable; this,e -circum- 
stances, hy the faiiest ipfercncc, y^e col¬ 
lect from the Mosaic bistoc^V A re¬ 
newal of that moral law,^which was pri- 
g^nally «amM on the heart of ifian, 
but which tMugh the ^ corruption of 
ages.wiu-e^’^4md obliterated, we find 
to be contained m those positive precepts 
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which form a.tlnking part of thb Mosi^ 
ordinances. '.The gi^ful P^piis'. 
adpwtipn trf 6pd,,the dischqr^ qf -alf 
duties which inao should bbaeiVfe'’to¬ 
wards bis iclToi^'-crcatures, and the self- 
command with which he sho ul d govera 
his own.appetites, are the tnm leading 
points. ci\joiped a'nd inculcalcd by the 
turn .tables: points they are so Consonant 
with if^awn, isnd so efonducivc to the' 
hajppiiicss of man, that %^o<.'ver will re- 
fiect on them must be convinced of their 
fitness, and utility; .and whoever will me¬ 
ditate on them, must sec the impropriety, 
the indiscretion, the folly, the wicked¬ 
ness of acting in defiance of principle's 
whieh ' have God' for their author, and 
human felicity for their object. The Im- 
presiion left on our minds by" Conti¬ 
nually reading the same books, is in no 
degree less forcible than the influence 
arising from intimacy with the same 
companions. If he that walkcth with 
svise men shall be wise*;** he. that is 
conversant wjtb “ the law of the I/Jrd,** 
will feci in himself, a disposition to ob¬ 
serve that law, a disposition which will 
continue to grow more prevalent in pro¬ 
portion os its tendency is more pursued, 
and the good effects of ratiomd and reli¬ 
gious conduct arc more sensibly ap- 
jiarcnt. 

But if iporal instruction and religious 
wisdom arc to be derived from tiae study 
of what the Fsalmist,.meant by “ the 
law of the Lord,** much greater advan¬ 
tages in the improvement of our hearts, 
an^m the enlargcmt^t ofour knowledge 
ri?bpectingT(livine truths, may tee expect 
from m.editatiBg on what tea understand 
by '‘.the law of U»c I.x>rd.” 

“ The law of thc’Lord,” to' us Chris¬ 
tians, ijii the whole body of Scripture. It 
is therein given, us to sec the completion 
of'propl|eQc-s, which..jjo the ^ews were 
objure; to comprehend thg design of 
. ccremoniipsrfo!; which’the Jews could libt 
‘ Account ) to .vic.w -ttje- imj^rthut end to 
^which the .PtovjdenCe of Gpd directed 
for ages tho concerns of Jeif^h and GcA* 
tile nations': it iji ^ven uS to sec the Sa-. 
vidur^of mankind.; tdhear^ih h£fvoice 
the spiritual flhctrihcs which raise the 
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sou^ to afpiro. after-*the .most exalted 
virtue; ,t<3t be assuri'd him,' thut 
thivngh idle iacrificij of ^himself once 
otf^red for the sins of the woirld, mmikind 
ai^ put' into a capacity, of'recovering 
tbi^r.los^ cojulition, if thej^' st^ill follow 
tfie precepll' bf |i>s>*hoiy religion: it is 
gj^Ven us to 'know be^*pn’d doubt, that 
tb^^ $butl bo ^ futiire state, in whibti 
tb'p $oul of every person shall be t^ard- 
cd with spirit'ujsl happinc6S|^ in a uegree 
sphablc and proportioned td the ttse 
w’hlch, in this life, each of. us bas'inade 
of, the powers, opporttinities, and abilities 
tp do good, imparted to us by Ood, ac¬ 
cording to his unerring wisdom/ 

. As in its jnofal precepts thc'Gb|j>el ex¬ 
plains,. by a wide and roTiiv^d semei' the 
comro^dments of tlic ‘la\v, 'aud*'fi^d» 
more immediately to' prevent what W vi¬ 
cious, by restraining even the first emo¬ 
tions of the lieart; as in its namtivo of 
facts the Gospel most strongly points out 
the heinous nature of sin, by exhibiting 
the death of an immaculate and divine 
person in atonement for the transgres- 
bions of the human race; - as in its 
assurances the Gospel is express and po¬ 
sitive, that good dowls shall be rewarded 
an^ bad doeds-puntshed in a future'state, 
to which this present life is but prepara- 


which staD^cond(>iiined, chher m#h« 
df God, or in the |udgmen('(if^if‘> 
ertet m<?n. WhooveAas consickipaatbd 
“ law of the Lord," with attention ihii 
serious, and ^nllectioH finiqucole'ikB 
to have effected this great purpose of all*, 
religious exerctse, maybe pronounced a 
man happy in tliis world, and blessed in 
his prospect of that.#hibk' is to come:, 
happy is he in the only miso which dcr, 
serves that name, in having a mind intent. 
ot> thinking and acting as bocomus area-*' 
sonable being who hopes for immortality; 
and blessed is he in his hopes, that -ne 
shall receive the approbation of his 
Creator and lledccmer, For Itaving endea¬ 
voured to think and act conformably to 
that degree of knowledge and conviction 
of divine truthwith which be is en¬ 
lightened. 

What times are most seasonable for 
religious reflection on Gospel tru^s, 
must be left very much to the discretion 
and circumstances of every individtml. 
'riic •Sabbath, however, is expressly 
pointed out as peciiliarly proper for me¬ 
ditating on God, Christianity, and eter¬ 
nity ; and to continue in habits of pass¬ 
ing over the Sabbath'without a thought' 
on religion, is usually the fore-runner of 
dissolute principles, profligate manners, 


tury; as the Gospel is thus essentially and a debauched life. 'Whoever begins 
conducive to vibil principles of real-ex- to feel in himself a disinclination to ob- 
cellcncc, thus instructive in teaching us serve the Sabbath, would do well to sus- 
the endrmity of moral evil, thus persua- pert that all is not right within his own 
sivc in urging utf-to the practice of every breas^ and to ^arch out the vice that 
<lury intrinsically virtuous, and' thus entices hini from discharging the duties 
eai-iu;st in/Ictcrrljlig us even'from eVery-' which he''(^-es to jiis God, to his Sa- 
thought of what is jmmoial, unjust, or viotir^-ttr himself.' 

unholy; as the GpVjw'l, in these i^pccts, A 7ess portion of tiiub for religious ^ 
is so superior‘the Jewish law, Chris- .meditation, and for the reading either Of 
tians.are blessed with advantages in point- 4hu' Scn[>tm‘es, or of books'that arc cal- 
of knowledge, iiWitemOntB, and prospects, culated to inipai^t religious wisdom; a 
which, the Jews did not ci^iy in so' am- less punion of Mne for speh useful and 
plea maiin^,; wb thorite should be in- proper employment, ^han what the Ici- 
nucncod more by iliO^tudy of" Cite whole sure of every $abbath Affords, would be 
body of S<^'pfu^e, as,rt*ceivbd amdng us, accounted sufTicient by no one who 
than the .Psflmist Opuld be when fab me- thinks at all of Bis own imperfections 
on what to. him had bben ctM- and th^ work' of salvation. ’ HcAiv much 
as.the ^7awbf thc Loid.*^ If grater portion should be aHotfed for 
ephtempf^ing the .la#'of the Lord" in sw^ studies it is impossible to pre- 
,a nipi:e form ifccre to film pro¬ 

ductive m good (lispositTons^'imico inOro 
should reflection oU Gospel truths create ^ 

in us a love of whatever ts laudable, and ,*U. ^ .fliskewife.Jbl** 

repel us from pahaking of any measures quiry, p. 6S8. 
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scribe, as (!ie rule must vftry, ti/bt drtly 
accordiim to the disjjpsition and stdiities, 
but als«Facct»rding to the Mrorldly call¬ 
ings of every t^glc person. For though 
the Psalmist encourages us to exercise 
ourselves in “ the law of ,thi* Ldrd day 
ahd nighi/^ yet reUsoti and coinihoh 
sense will tell us, that this admonition is 
not to be taken so strictly as to preclude 
industry in our worldly concerns. A 
prayer to God at the return of every 
morning and evening, is indeed the rea¬ 
sonable and easy service, which every 
dependent creature is bound to pay daify 
to his Almighty Creiitur and must mer¬ 
ciful Protector: tind if some part of 
Scripture were daily read, it cannot be 
doubted that impressions of a religious 
natunt would remain more deeply and 
strongly on our in'mds: but this daily 
reading of J'cripiure must not be en¬ 
forced ifs ol indispensable necessity in 
all situations; because, ds the world is 
made for our liabitation, and we arc 
made to people and possess the world, 
so in geiuval, when our first tiioughu. 
have been turned to the Author of our 
existence, we are obliged to ri’sume the 
business belonging ta that station which 
the providence of God has alltdted iis. 
l‘hose who are priparing f r any parti¬ 
cular employments must be diligent in 
qualifying themselves for, those employ¬ 
ments by gaining previous information, 
and by acquiring suitable habits. Those 
tvho are actually engaged in business, arc 
required to be htdustrioits in their .several 
occupations. To the greater part of 
mankind,, their very su^istenee makei 
bodily labour necessary: to many, a 
competency for themselves and lumiiics 
depends on mental exiirtion: on many 
is imposed a debt of gratiiude, wiiich, 
on every principle of honour .iiid equity 
for maintenance m^ived, idiould bo re¬ 
paid by sdrviccs performed: regard to 
character and reputation demands' the 
clTorts of many others: and conshfemtiott 
of public wvliai-e claims of every purson, 
in every situation,, that hi should contri¬ 
bute bis share tov^ards the prosperity, the 
bappinesi|^,the cndii; of the . nation in 
which >l|e lives, atid by which be is pro- 


employ^; Ih all this bu^lh^ 
arc acting rcligitfukly, if Idhig 

faithful!V find honest fy. Industry lAtittt* 
cAllitlg is part of miigion; so m^rial.« 
part, that he lAho hcglects this, may ^ 
suspected of insincerity hi his reli^tmi 
professions on other OCtdslOhs f for If ho 
will not endeavour to do good for thcaa 
whb whom he is connected by 
of eodearhtt'nt, it is scarcely to be COh* 
ccived that hovihouid be much in evnmest 
when he contemplates sut^ects ndative 
to concerns of a nature remote and invi¬ 
sible. 'J'fae best proof of acting con¬ 
scientiously towards God, is acting atre^v 
nuoiisly for the good of fnan; and he 
that hath spent his day in uscAii labbur 
for society, with approbation may mflect 
on h|s past employment, and with pro., 
priety may supplicate his Almighty 
. Preserver to give him such rert, as may 
fit him for the business of the succ^ding 
day. 

7’hc spirit of Christianity, rightly -un¬ 
derstood, has nothing in it inapplicable 
to general use; on the contrary, one 
peculiar excellence of the Christian re¬ 
ligion is, that it cutters into all the con¬ 
cerns of man, and is meant to pervade, 
direct, and influence all sorts and ♦con¬ 
ditions of human life: so that even in 
those hours when we ate most busied In 
the engagements of society, we may 
shew by our actions how far wc are Im¬ 
proved by religion; and may judge ftonv 
the roctiende, or defects in our temper 
add conduct, how far we need pay 
greater attention to the govcrnhit'nt of 
our souls by the rcstiuinta and precepts 
of the Gosptd. Happy is he, who hath 
so long habituated himself to obey the 
Gospel, that he can display the Christian 
character, in all - his behaviour: such a 
man will sCclire peace to his soul, that 
first and.Jittumsf'Of uH blessings; and 
(though it be but a secondary ctms^ra- 
tioh), -yet hfe will be pursuing the most 
direct cohrsc tditrards ensuring protperity 
in hrs woridly calling: sh^I /be 

fas the Psahnist says) like a tree planted 
by the w^ateMidc, that will bring fiMth 
his fruit in' due settson; bh leaf also 


tected. Hut in executing the several 
dlRces tb 'Which we arte apporated, much 
much atumtion, much thought is 


* Soe.Palty’s View, ktu part iH. oh, vi. 
voi. iii. m. I. 
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tm MUhcti stKl bjrAcj wh^Oetrt 
iiC diNiitb^ 4l shall ptofcpw*,** TIk! only 
^und tJtt isliich may reasmthbly 
hop* fof sutETcm ift out undertakings, is 
ih'pos^sitijt the tiaftlitics, and ptartisiug 
the ♦ktUWT*wbicb, frortr thtflr {^mrrhl 
^ Udfify, ^ift protufc te^mnpefiS*, arid 
gkin wteelft. from the pubiW. SklM, 
liiMidUitY, stdrtWIjr, eitilHy, |ustiee, UpWit 
the wb«c cannot faH of tneciing %lth cih 
cmimgcHirnt: for as they are cxitenwly 
ihStrumriital lotvards the tvdl-»heing and 
rotnfoti of civil Society, tirose who aft 
known to bp uniform in the appiicaikm 
of such excellent tafonts, will be soilglit 
Out and ewcourhged by tl«*ir feilow-citi* 
but these endowments^ which 
gifatly recommend us lo the ifatmr of 
Uthen, are ail pointed otitus uccoinpUsh*- 
rdents which every Cliiistian, who hath 
Capacity to acquire them should labour 
to attain. When on one occasion Su 
Paul exhorts his converts to be “ not 
slothful in busiuesst;’' on iinotiier, “ to 
ailtidy to be quiet ufid to do their own bu* 
sincss^:;’* when he enforces that striking 
summary of perfection, “ Finally, bre¬ 
thren, whatsoever things are true, whttb- 
ssoeVer things are liuni>St, whatsoev-er 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely'. 
Whatsoever things arc of gooil report; if 
fhcre be any virtue, if there be any 
praise, think on these things'jjiwhat 
docs he le>« than instruct us in the 
means wiiicb are most ctlcctoal towards 
conciliating universaf esteem? and what 
is Snore conducive than i universal 
isteem towards promotinu our gene¬ 
ral prosperity ? The best Christian 
therefore has tha fairest prospect of being 
the happiest man on all accounts. In 
obedience to that Gospel which he piro- 
fosses to observe, he will take pains to 
render himself usi*ful to «ocieiy, and to 
acquit himseff with credii in the dis¬ 
charge of those duties which on all occa¬ 
sions may be fUqUired of him: hence, 
Willi reasou, he may expetft from others 
iemoleturti 'for the services conforred on 
(hcto; at least, in jnsticc and common 
ilght, he is witrranttid in such expecta* 


tiotis; dtid therefore, when ^ hopeb for 
prosperity, he does^not hope for What 
be has ttot endeavoured tt> desetH. And. 
in this persuasion, hh wiU peiaevere wk&- 
out murtnuts, be the event in thfo wodd^ 
what it may! . if prosperity should at¬ 
tend him he wlK Ms thankful to God, 
who has blessed hb' labours j if adver* 
sily Should be Ws- lot, ho wfll neverthe¬ 
less an inwand consohdion m redoct- 
ittg that tfe has acted his part wkh pro-' 
prk'ty; and stiH more will.he be aai- 
mateo, when he looks fonvard to that 
fiitnre period of existence, in which 
every Christian expects to receive the 
Jinal recotnpense df his upright inten¬ 
tions and honest actions. As the leaf 
rti the floarishtb| tree shall not wither,** 
the. good designs add virtuous deeds ot' 
the true Christian shall not perish, Dis- 
t Ttgardcd dr unrewarded dicy may be in 
tifs world; but this world is not the 
limit of mnn*s continuance in being: the 
effects of probity, of charity, of piety', of 
intrinsic excellence, will follow ihe soul 
beyond the grave; and then .will be the 
season in which we shall diave “ our 
fruit unto holiness, and the olid everlasU 
ing life.*'* 


SERMON Cl.VI. 

By Geo. Isaac lIuNTixoFonn, D. D. 

Bi 8 hCl)i of € ioueestin'. 

Victofy by Faith, over External 
Condition, lliriurd Temper, and 
Infirmities of Mortality. 

1 St.John, v.,4. 

VrhatKfiever b bom of Ood overeSmefh ifce 
world; a«il tbit i* tfae viowry that over- 
oqinetii th« world, «Veu our faith. 

To be born of Ood, is to obey from the 
heart that influence of the divine ^rit 
which directs and enables us to forsitke 
the paths of wickedness, and to follow 
the eoYntnatidments ofOod,n||de known 
to us by Christ. Whoever hath cotpe- 


* PsaL i. 9 , 4 . f fioBD. xli. ] 1 . 

* I The 8 .iv. tK I PUlipp. jv,d. 
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ricoccd in liis sQul^and mmmn so entire 
n change, as that, from being rcgardleas 
of rcligiln he should*become serious; 
from scarccly 4 ||ckn$jvledging Ood, he 
should'now'.nUme it his first and chief 
care how^,to serve, honour and glorify 
God; from bestowing tiot a thought on 
the slate of bis soiih he should now be 
anxieus.' 4 o secure his salvation- in 4 . fu-. 
ture life, by embracing the Guspcl pro¬ 
mises, and observing the. Gospel pre¬ 
cepts, by believing and* aqti^ as a 
Christian; such a man is styled, in^ the 
language of Scri|>turo, a. “ new crea?« 
ture:*’* new .he is in bis thoughts to* 
wards God; new in lUio iWlings and re¬ 
flections of his own mind; new. in hia 
actions towards his fellow-ereatunes. By, 
unfeigned piety to his Creator, his Riv 
rlecmor, his Sanctifier ; by the reasona¬ 
ble practice of religious excrchcs; by 
resisting the temptations of cqrru^t a))- 
petite; by conscientiously avoiding 
every kind of sin; by a di{»poBition to 
supplicate his heavenly Father in all, 
wrants and,necessities cither of soul or 
body; by Reliance on Ids mercy and 
goodness tor such,,i?!flicf as may be expe¬ 
dient ; by a Hmi confidence that those 
who walk humbly with Christ, shall be 
recompensed in a future state; by strict 
justice in all his dealings; by einccre 
benevolence to all mankind ; by for¬ 
giveness of injuries; and^anlon even of 
enemies, so far as consideration of his 
own safety will allow;; by all these tokens 
will the conVriK; from skn manifest, that 
through God’s grace he is in a maqjicr 
“ bocD again and K> him it will be 
given, by the strength of religions faith, 
to overcome the worid. Let us exatnine 
how faith,4s to operate .with an energy 
so powerful. 

By the world maybe understood, the 
various., circumstances whiqh- affect the 
conduct and happiness of man daring his 
continuance upon eurtb; 1 ^ of 
the chief are, exteroal cQntHtion,rin)|r«d 
temper, and fhe indmlrospf m^alky. 
In ail thesis religious hath w’ill make us 
spirituaF^querors. 

Thai ttm most naturally dc- 
siK, is o^tam of prosperity^ it is not 


Serm.iQLYI-: 

•% 

only innoeient to w'ish. for such a epndin. 
tion, k ishvea kudoble to labour Hk jt, . 
But. wlukato general effect^ of proa-.;, 
perky< 00 . a man.of no religion?.. Pne. 
sumptuous security in the ^undanpe : 
what he pewestoth, excemive indulgeiHto>. 
in the gratidcatioiis of' appetite, total.jii^, 
diferimce to the disfeuss jtf otben* im%. 
mader^avvah^te (dikiie4'hwes..wfaichihie- 
loiigtohim, und^ uttdntion.to the se< 
cond onuses, that have made him opu* 
Isnt, but not a thought gratitude ,ta 
the God ,by whose providence every good 
giti -ia dispensed to man; these are .the 
evils to which prosperity inclines dm 
person who devotes himself entirely- to 
the world. Against tht'sc evils the reli¬ 
gious, are guarded by fakh: fur by fipth 
they are constantly reminded, “ not .to 
trust fu uncertain riches, but in the liv¬ 
ing God “ to do goixl, to be.ricb iu * 
good-works, ready to distribute, willing " 
to communicate; to lay up for them¬ 
selves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may lay held on etern 
nal Jife.'’f Faith will e.xtcnd their 
views through all the changes which are 
daily and hourly happening in every 
walk of life; it will conviuce them tluk 
stability is nut the law ordaimd hr 
things sublunary; it will teach them 
timt God putteth down one, and setteth 
up another, as seeracth best to hia iofinke. 
wisdom; it wilt carry their souls beyond 
the precincts of this world, to a state 
more perfect and altogether spiritual, 
where, with God, there can be no other 
respect ofpeisonsK than gain tlicir trial 
they have dune righteously.. 

.. As faith, by some motives, discourages 
the ioKolcncc of prosperity; so,.by others, 
it allevii^s riie-atkictimui of adversity. 
I'iie language offai^ is,-'“ Humble yoiir- 
selves uii(|er;Bie mighty hand of G^d,” 

And wh4t^.m?.^cause God is wise, 
becaus&hu isxmpd; because heris power- 

ful. ,..r 

The wisdfi^ of God c(|mpre- 

hends the- udi^ .arrangemeto of jnao’s 
life. Humatt prud&nce can at best hut 
conjecture the result of, any acdootiim- 
me^ately -to be performed.; .through, a 
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series 'of oauics mi effects our more distant^riod in ^is lifct iod Ste 
joUflded view U not atide to reachi. From whole of this life be a coom of^jeioiiil 
he c^^ied limite of <mr4bmsighias»sf discipline fiipr * another-wtuckist4|l|u&<»wj^ 
uttajmllyilttse extreme ignoronce of'our The goodness, of a maaiifi*st8d^' 

destiny: the very imnsuces 'hre not by^omcntwiy 
iddpit ior tWattmnmeut of aom« worldly verse humour, .mtf by permitting a > 
tdvatKhgr^ may fermimito- in conso to abandon Ifiiasel^to ^pleasure, not hy 
^neoces directly coiftTaTy to our expe«> consulting only how/ to>. make pmvkion 
ations ; nod .the aCqumtion: of an ob- for the morrow t • tho^ parent «cmn 
eot which we think mott dmirable, may' rccts whatever is ytcioiil^.trains op bis:; 
je the occasion of some, circumstances child in U'mperate regulafity, lays tho 
that may imbitter oor days.. Observai- foundation of his future character by;a 
Lion of occurrences that happen con- suitable system of leajiiing, and in^pru> 
stontly, should teach us to knew our dence considers how to,hirdish him jnith 
own blindness; should convince us, that some mi'ans of support, when he shall 
all we can do towards the forwarding of have arrived at years whicli remove him 
our prospet ts, is to act circumspectly, from parental direction. In some such 
dihgendy, and uprightly, in ,oar pecu'. view we sliould cowider the dispensa> 
litt: station; which duty, when we have tionsdfGod. Wc arc bom for ■f* .higher 
carefuliy performed, then, as “ the race and nobler purposes than merely to cat, 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle , drink,^ and perish like brute animals, 
to the strong as the tendencies of the We have duties to discharge towunls our- 
8econ<l causes arc not uniformly in the selves, towards our fellow-crcaturcs, tO' 
same direction, but are made subservient wards our Maker: wc have bodies to be 


to the Divine will in the government of 
the universe ; and as Cod in bis wisdom 
must know better than oureelvcs the con¬ 
dition best suited to us as beings in a 
state of probation; faith bids ws “ com¬ 
mit all our works unto tho Ltgd,” f»^and 


presen ed for a mature season 'by tem¬ 
perance : wc have souls to t^e' prepare 
tor spiritual improvement,, by various 
methods suited to our various disposi¬ 
tions and various exigencies. 'God, in 
his goodness, appoints for us that suc- 


bear the event with becoming patience. cession of prosperous or adverse circum- 
Tliis submission of our w ill to the stances, which may best fit us to act as 


Divine administration, is mcommonded 
to- us by consideration not only of the 
wisdom, hut also of the goodness of 
Go<l. , ‘ 

God, who is infinite in all perfection, 
can will nothing but the happiness of his 
creatures. If in the course of our lives 
we encounter so many difficulties, which, 
at the time of suffering, diminish our 
happiness, still the goodness of God is 
thus to be justified . . God hath cdled us 
into fxistcDce, not as creams of some 
few days, but as bcin^ designed per¬ 
haps to continue fer so^ years in this 
world, and certainly to liye mrough ,eter¬ 
nity in a fuUiie state. Tho Providence 
God hath respect onto Jioth these con¬ 
ditions; and therefore, in its dispensn- 
tio^ it consklers not merely .the present 
inibiMpt, but so ordains all eveiHts as Utat 
the present should be preparatory to a 


becomes men endued with reason, in¬ 
tended for society, and destined for ira- 
mortulity; and if in this appointment the 
portion of advendty should be thegmatcr, 
yet faith in God's goodness will bid us 
cooc|udc, that however unsearchable 
may be the ways loAhis providence, yet 
they^must noti'ssarily be conducted witlt 
mercy and benevolence.^' Perhaps wc 
have need of apparent severity to teach 
us humility: perhaps we art of tempers 
that can be kept under restraint only by 
distresses: perhaps we have been im¬ 
prudent, perhaps we have been indolet^, 
perhaps ufe have been debauched and 
pil^igal, and now only reaping tho 
natural frui^ of folly and negligence, of 

* See ** Sivine Benevoleiiee .gwerted j'* by 
Dr. Balguy, p. 70. IQI*; and, fl^besoa on 
the Paisioos, 8. vi. p, lOS, 169. Otaie. IM, 

ires... .... - . 


f Ad altk»ra qiuedam et taamdSoeatlors, 
f £ccles.ts. fProv.xThd. crede intbi, natlsuaiu. Ctc. da Fin. L. S. 
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eorrbpdon and profligacj: perhaps 'tt'e which, to dispute were fdly, to 
ntay bare been attached to the things of were madness. In this acknowledging 
this woAd-mo're tbdn, we ought, and arc of God’s irresistible power, i^s iwA to 
uoW admonished to recollect that God be implied, that man sbould^t exei^ 
and virtue should be the first objects of to the utmost of his abilities, all bis dc> 
our heart. Or put the case another five and reasoning.faculties, both iii 
way: Conceive a man excellent in prin- poral and spiri|,ual concerns: the calls 
ciples and manners as the frailty or hu- of nature, the voice'of reason, the com-' 
man nature will admit, and yet strug- tnaiids of Cod, ur^ him to Udwearied 
gling with adversity. Think ye that diligence in honest and religious jitfr- 
Ond's goodness doth herein fail? As- suits; and a woe is denounced on that 
suredly not.' The misery'of every man unprofitable sei-vant, who neglects to 
is just so much as he feels It to be: but improve his talent. But by faith we are 
whoever bath devoted his soul to God, taught, that though “ there are many 
and directed his actions by the com- devices in man’s heart, nev(>rtheless tho 
inands of religitm, cxperimccs not from counsel of the Lord, /Aa/ shall stand 


adv*cmity a degree of sorrow in any pro¬ 
portion adequate to the consolations of 
piety and right ronduct. Nor to such a 
man will adversity appear under the 
same view in which it is seen by person's 
indificront to ndigion. In the opinion of 
him that believes and trusts in God, 
prosperity and adversity arc no marks 
either of God’s favour on the one hand, 
or «F his djspleasurc on the other. The 
distribution, of temporal gifts to indivi¬ 
duals is indiscriminate; wealth and 
power imply n<{I merit;* poverty and 
low condition bespeak not demeiii; in 
these allotments the best and the worst 
of men meet together. But faith looks 
beyond tliesc transient circumstances; to 
(he peace of the soul arising from a con¬ 
science void of offence towards God and 
nhan, it turns for its most pure, lasting, 
and independent happiness; dnd in find¬ 
ing that, it says, in the midst of adver- 
•sity. “ p lieaven|y “Father, not my will, 
hut thine bedoneV't for that will which 
created, which preserves, ivhioh en¬ 
lightens, which redeems man, cannot be 
o^rwise than benevolent and good in all 
its appointments. 

By augge^ing God’s power, fakh also 
gives comfort in adversity. It ascribes 
to God an absolute control over all 
creatures dh the universe’; a control 


SetfaTtt Si yi tuii ^xif, Si^a xat ttSt^ii*, mvo; 

Hal Mti VfWtf MVVW intlfTA imvHt 

m{ Ti ay/i!^»it jhu nvs 
HMtstc, rf* iOvwN, uri awxfm'.nr* uf* 

«T( MOM tru M. AvToaiH. L, it. 11. ’ 

t StLiike, xxii. 


imd the conviction of this truth which- 
leads to resignation, prevents unreuson- 
able murmurs and unavailing fivtfulness. 

A full porsuasioii of God's omnipotence 
affords consolation in another vieW’.^ 
However distn ssing may be our adver¬ 
sity, yet he hath jtower to relievo and 
reverse it. The proud tnay tfeat us with 
contempt, the wealthy with insolence; 
companions of our better days may be 
faithless; friends may want ability to 
help us : but as in God there .is nothing 
of human weakness, so on him alone 
canSve place our reliance, confident that 
he is able to remove the evils which op¬ 
press us, and that he will remove them 
so far as in his wisdom and goodness ho 
may judge cxpc'dient foi us. 

Such then is the inBucnce of religious 
faith on the two leading .distinctions of 
man’s condition, prosperity and adver¬ 
sity. Let us now see its efficacy on some 
of our passions and dispositions. 

Through faith our chief joy is found¬ 
ed, not on temporal possessions, not on 
sensual gratifieaUuns, not on fanciful 
amusements, not on pleasures that are 
fieetipig; a sound mind, an enlightened 
understanding, a pure heart, a quiet 
couscieuce,, domestic harmony, inter¬ 
course of frlcDtlehip, works of benevo¬ 
lence, rhe exercises of ffevotifin, a love 
of God and-virtue, mid a hope of .salva¬ 
tion tlirough His bkssed lledcemer; these 
are the substantial and permanentgronnda 
on which the Christian builds his joy, 


* Prov. xixi 21 . 
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a, joy ** which no man taketh frcun 
hjtn/' 

Occasidm of sorrow are to all of us 
to most of us hitter. The 
ihoprudcB^ of some frbnds, ^0 distress 
of othien^ the sidkness of some whom 
w^e. deatiy love, aiul the loss of others 
who were to us as our own-souls; these 
are causes of ^itf* which, as wc can 
neither prevent, so neither can w’e ex- 
{jeiieDCC with cold nncoricta’B. Faith 
dots not contk^B, ■ it only regulates 
grief: our heelings of humanity are not 
to be suppressed, but they should be 
moderated: reasonable imlulgenoc of 
them is craved by our nature; excess is 
forhsddcii both by nature and grace. 
^lOt we “ sorrow not as men witijoot 
hope.,''t is the precept of fakh, aqrplica- 
Wc to all circumstances cif worldly cem- 
cam. ■ 

^ That which creates the most picarci^ 
sorrow, is the recollection of sin. On this, 
os we make farther advances in goodness, 
we look back with increasing abhoncncc. 
Wc stand, in our own judgment, sell-con¬ 
demned ; we lament our tolly, our weak¬ 
ness, mir wickedness, in the cnminst- 
■rtng of offences against our conscience, 
and against the known commands j|f a 
Tightcous and good God. In such Sor¬ 
row fhere can scarcely be excess; yet 
faith bids the truly lasnitent he comfort¬ 
ed ; 'bids them corac unto Clirist for rest 
in tlrcir souls; bids them “ return unto 
the IxHTd, for he will have mercy cm 
them; and to our God, for he will 
•abundantly pardon them.” t 

Arc we by nature dispose^l to hasti- 
ntss of temporf "which, in moments un¬ 
guarded, betrays «s cither into improper 
kiBguage or violent bchavionr, impelling 
us to oftend against established matmers, 
atid to disregard humane forbearance, in 
some such way as will afterwards occa- 
aiOB to us remorse anii 'slistinc? 

Are wc by nature idiapdsed to such 
Imstihets of temper ? By ‘fakh we are 
led to overcome this enemy, to the rc- 
j^se of ourselves and of tdi around us. 
The Word of God pronounces tlius: 
* He foat is soon angry, dcaleth fool- 


• $t. JjJhn, svi. 2«. t 1 Thess. hr. ID. 
^ Isaiah, Iv. 7. 


isldy.’** ** An angty man stiiveA up 
strife, and a furious man abound^ Jn 
transgression'" T “ B« not h%t^in my 
^irittobo angry.*'^ ** L^U bttibmebs, 
and wiikh, anger, aiif}%lamourj aaad- 
evibepeakiak, be pijit away fVpm you, 
with all mmice; ami be ye kind to o^c 
another, tender>hCarlKd» forgiving ode 
another; even as God, for Clef’s salm, 
hath forgiven you.'*$. By ftdthlh Gpd 
we shall believe, that what he condemns 
must be sinful, what he forbids* must be 
avoided, what he counsels must be wise, 
what he commands must be, indispensa¬ 
ble : and by continual rectdlcction of his 
declarations against violent passions, we 
shali gradually form' those habits of gen¬ 
tleness, which sweeten the whole inter¬ 
course of life, and which pcculiaiiy 
adorn thcGhristian profession. 

Is there in our natural disposition a 
tendency to emy? A mere tormenting 
passion can scarcely bo harboured ia 
the breast of man. On every side per¬ 
petually arise occasions which .. cxcHto 
uneasiness to tlic envions person: tlic 
flourishing condition of one, Mie reputa¬ 
tion of another; the successbf fob, the 
general esteem of that man, areWvoi'- 
failing sources of vexatious and corrod¬ 
ing anxiety. Ilis own circumstances, 
however in themselves desirable, arc 
ov-erlooked: his own attainments, of 
whatsoever kmd ftiey may be, give him 
uo satisfaction ; there arc those whom ho 
fancies {] to be in a bcttir situation, 
though of loss desert, than himself; and 
on them Im Axes a jealous oikI malignant 
eye. Not so the man wlio is “ tmns- 
■formed iu the renewing of lus mind 
the spirit that is in him hath ovcFcotne 
an afiectiim so vile and so uncharitable, 
lie does not pretend to despise the gifts 
of Providcnc-e; he knows their value, 
and is thankful for that portion of them 
■whid) is conferred upon him : but then 
he has leatiU to check every wish tlmt 
■the liberal bounty of Gotl sliould be 


♦ Prov. xiv. 17. + Prov. xxfot. 93, 

1 Ecol. viL*9. I P.ph.iv..31. 
j[ caw ^uTvxV/**** if», irift rmttm 

f^invc tfi. mi (AnXtr» «iw»oi, H'CieVTai JiiV 

<tVTW,' fX'*’'* 

AitirroT. Rhet. L. ii. c. 10. S. 3. 
% Rom. x4i. 2. 
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Umitcd towratds others; be has le&mt to 
■ pr^r the satisfactioas of eqaanimity to 
dte restkas agkaiions of discontent; he 
has learnt to consider worldly posies* 
siolM^ whit# are deeting» as- Ininitely 
kas isordiy his • attention than spiriUi^ 
hleaainn.' That’ charity ** which suf* 
fert^ ylqiis, and is hind; which envieth 
notj whit% vaufitetti not itself, and is 
not puffed dp; wh1<dt,bel^wdh not it* 
self unseemly, see^^ > not' Kef ’ 'Oi»n, is 
lua easily protokra/*ttnd‘^>tbit^tfa eo 
evil; which rejojeeth ncjlj'in iniquity, 
but rqjoiceth in the., truth^t 'Which bear- 
clli all things, bcliev^ all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth. all .things;’'* if 
thereby the advantage, of a feilow*crea* 
cure may reasonably be promoted; that 
most excellent endowment, the fruit of 
GodV spirit, it will be the object td'ihith 
to obtain and manifest. 

Faith in God through Christ directs us 
to overcome the temptations which may 
arise, either from our own appetites, or 
ii'om the corruptions of the world. 

He that belicveth on the Son of God, 
l/ath every inducement, every motive, 
eveev help towards the. resisting of temp* 
tatiOTS. 

.He hath an example of perfect virtue 
let forth for imitiitioa in the life of Christ. 
“ Holy, harmless, undeffled ;” f intent 
on the great purposes which he came on 
earth to accomplish, by no allurements 
of worldly pleasure could our Lord be 
seduced, by.'no proffers of power couhl 
he be divertiHl, by no sufferings of tor¬ 
ment could he be deterred from fulffl* 
ling all righteousness. It is an advan¬ 
tage pecuUar to' Christianity,^that we 
have a pattern of con^mtnahi excellence, 
after which we should'bc^Oarohii to direct 
our conduct. “ Tcmptgd like as we are, 
yet without sin;” ^ onr Lord hath shewn 
US; that man, with all bis inffrrnities, if 
he will strive to regulate his passions,, 
and ■ pray fervently to God for ilivine 
assistance, may make cestsidcrable pro¬ 
gress in spiritual perfection, though he 
cannot resemble Christ in unblemished 
innocence. 

He that bclieveth on the Son of 


♦ 1 Cor. *'«»• f Heb, vii, 26. 
; Heb. iv. Ij. 


God, ktK>fr^‘ the recompense. that 
is promised to well-doing, 'and 
vengetoce which idiaU overdo sinti#ii; 
he’'coasid«ri that a gloritni^niiM^Hy 
awoieSCh him who overcon^h hi the 
Oontmtt'Whh sill and Satan; Eiot tbs^tn* 
buhttion .dAd'^anguish 'must be the doom 
of him trbo hanf ykided his bodyimd 
doul'to the dom^dre of corrupt appe- 
'-tftes'; and In de^neb oLevhry warning 
which nature or grade could give, hath 
persisted wilfully and knovtingly in’ttes- 
passas. . As' ** by faith, Aloses, when he 
was Conte to years, refused to''be called 
thojsomof Pharaoh’s daughter, chitting 
rather to suffer afflictions with the' peo¬ 
ple-of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin- for a seostm; esteeming the re¬ 
proach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasuiesxif I'lgypt; kr be had respect 
unto the recompense of reward: as by 
faith he forsooh F.gypt, not karing the 
wrath of the king, for he endaf^-:as 
seeing him who is invisible;"* so by 
faitii will he that is born of Godtelin- 
qutsb the indulgence of vicious grat^- 
cations, for tbo more pure'joy of a soul 
undcfileil, and the approbation of God. 

That promise of divine assistance 
v^ch is given to us, to our ^Idren, 
ta ill that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call;"f that 
promise will be received with full assur¬ 
ance by faith, and will uncourage us;'*in 
the hour of trying temptation, to snp- 
plicutc our compassionate intercessor, 

“ that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace in the time of need.” ^ In our 
petitions for § worldly things, wc know 
not whether the -ot^cct ■ iff our prayer 
may eventually produce the greater de¬ 
gree of hapjnness, or tlic larger portion 
of misery; jieqaests therefore -of this 
kind, we must beg to be granted so far 
only, as God may- foresee them coodu- 
cive to cKir : but when we pray 

for the Holy'- Spirit to strengthen us 
against tlie fo^e of any teinptatiou,. wc* 

* Heb. xt. 34. ' .f Acts, ii. 39. i 

^ J Heb. Iv. 16. 

I Ot/xuy a ttVOfie ^oexuv Mvai, 

Qiiiuf fAn e-iitv-roy ivX9f*nt$ ncka, J^Mwy h 

See Plato’s Second Alcibiader, 

{>. 135. io Eiwall’s £)IUioD; and that £di- 

tM’s Notes on p. 133, 136. 
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are eoA&deni-tbat the mnSk of'out^peti* 
^thmiCMi lead only to good.,, Tie refer- 
, M«|iijeA tifi<wr4ivee^.‘Wd,jhe pnstfybg of 
are chief t/rorfet^wo have 
■M., peifom w.-'prcpai^ory 4owt«id« 

> afMdij|v>oot of wtvatlon rva^faea .to the; ae- 
^coflUpUiJiment of tbeee'efnl^^^ie isk fer 
wltit|^^by%fpat^re we have 
wfiAsk for pnife' 

rkiial>-bfessiu, andr 1 Mi>if ucth/what G^ 
iWill .'Certahuy g»nk to onr. earheiti 
-^pfftycra. “ If' ye* bein^ erii, -kftoW 
.jhqw to give good gifta untQ yoitc ^cfail- 
dtei), how much more shall.your iJTea- 
>^Ollly Father give.the. Holy Spirit to 
them tha^ask'hunjt** -If-mco, with 
aU their JufinBities, are ncvcrthdesa in- 
elJaed to. make their children happy, by 
eopicrriog ufl tbem, favours which may 
innocently gratify thepit much more will 
God, whose most adorable attribute is 
Iov«, .impart to us that portion of divine 
..assistance, which may bo.ncedfel to se¬ 
ct^ US, from the most fuemidabte of 
- alnmangers, tlie dangers of sin. For 
lihis assistance, faith will impel us to 
.pray; and the effect ofour prayer will 
be spiritual victory. 

j As the prevalence of faith corrects our 
■inwonl dispositions, so its strengtl^us- 
tains our infirmities of mortality, rack 
. to the bed of sicknt'BS, and sec the pa¬ 
tient resignation and lively hope of a 
Christian animated by faith in God! 
The pains of disease, hcjwever they may 
torture him, and force from his body 
deep groans-of agony, yet they excite 
not 'in his soul any thoughts, of com¬ 
plaint, as though .God were not gracious 
in i^l his die{)en8ations. I hat iu the 
.midst of life we are in death; that in 
Adam all die; that ** by one man siu 
entered into the world, and death by sin, 
and so death passed upon all .'mcu, for 
that- all have sinued;.*'f en ^lhese truths 
he has frequently meditated, and has 
thus prepared himself mr an approach¬ 
ing dissolutiofa of his mortal body. But 
faith looks beyond the pirsent scene: it 
skyk to the sout,' ** though in Adam all 
die, yet in Christ shall all be made 
alive J ;** “ though through the offence of 


cm, manyshe. dead,** jret hy- tbe;« 0 be^ 
dience of one, shall mteay .hw-^laaile 
righteous;** ♦*'und as- sin- hilhvreig^d 
..Uitte ^ dearil* •'•YeoT'so grace shall retgn 
through’righteotfstabss ui# eteroal fife 
by 4esus.!€hruk’ oaivLonl/'h ' This 
the encour^ement, tha. comfort* thu as- 
t^rfiicc which fisith ™am, to- thsfdying 
.Cbristisn, in conddQ«^.:oj[%lhk;h iMr^. 
claims- ** O death,, M^re 

is aoir ^y^sting.] mO grave, where is 
BOW % rictcirji Pf ToAim that hath 
believed -apd. rinoercly. endcavopred ,to 
obey the Gospel, the terrors of death and 
the gra^e cannot be formidable; v ^ For 
howevpr, upotea rtwiew of his pSst life, 
he. must feel himself bumbled and eon- 
trite for maqy-actions which he now 
condemns; yet, be. trusts that God, for 
ChshU*assd(e, will Consider repentance as 
a I'e^mmcndation - to his favour; that 
he will regard sincere and earnest eflbrts 
of amendment as grounds for bis merev, 
his approbation, his blessing} . 

Thus-.powerful as faith is jn its. in¬ 
fluence on the various conditions, atTcc- 
tioijs, and -prospects of man? it- well .de¬ 
serves the high appellations? wic^hich, 
it is extolled in Scripture. Inlb the 
principle wliich first.turns us to God; it 
is the inducement wbkh prompts us to 
conform vOUfHt^Wills and actions to his 
Gospel;' it is the spring whence flow 
our most admirable virtues; it is the 
grace which adorns iIkisc virtues in flid 
sight of God; it is the > source whence 
we derive the most substantial comforts; 
it is thctmly solid- foundation of religion 
in this world; it is the only firm rock 
on whi^ii we 'can securely rest ‘Our" ex- 
pcclutiou-iif spiritual happiness in a life 
immortal 1 In-.faith Uicrefore tovfards 
God, through Christ our Kedreraer,<and 
tlie Holy Spirit our Sanctifier,, may we 
“ be st^fast and unnmvoEible; always 
abounding in liolines.s, that work of tha 
-Lord; forasmuch as we know that Our 
labour is not in vain in the Lonl."J 


• Rom. V. 15. 19. 21. f I 0or.xv.55.. 
1 Cor. xr. 5d. 


* St. Luke, xi. 15. f Rom. v. 18. 
^ ) Cor. aVi 22. 
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SERMON CtVIl. 

B? Geo. Uaac HvHT{voro»p, p.p. 

Bishop of CHoucester. ' 

On ThaokiigiTWc for tbe Frwte of 
the liArth* 

Pealm Ikv. Id. 

Tbaii crowo«st the year with thy gootjnew. 

There was a law among the Jews, 
which ordained ^at tliey should an-. 
ntiaJly ohserve ^ the least of hasvest;’* 
aud in the celebration of this feast, tiiey 
were to offi.'r usto the Lord ** the hrst 
fruits of the pritacipal gntio, wluch thi'y 
had sown in their fields.'^ * I'hc* dcbign 
of this ordinance was to impress dioir 
minds with a due sense of gcatitude for 
that goodness of Pn)vidc‘iicr,>whieht %vitJi 
euciy returning year, gave theai ** fruit* 
fui seasons," and* thus ** /died their 
hearts with'-fbod and giediiess."f 
. Tl^ratusU part of this ordiruince, the 
wavii^ of a sheaf befooc the altar, tlie 
simplicity of Chnutfua worship cannot 
ad<jpt ; hat' it diouid odx^yit that past 
which is spiritual; it .should etiiwee 
thanlesigiving to Akm^ty God fur his 
unhoused beneficence in supplying our 
'whnte with a ckrli abundanoe of herbs, 
fruits, and ccxni. At tfais| seastai fd the 
y-ear tiura, kt us msrlstato on die cUviae 
goetdnessi as it is cKhiluted ta the suste- 
nanco of jnaii i 

The Togiom of the eecth aic kumenso- 
ly extended, apd uom the dkersity of 
itoir aituetione, are aaposed Ui ddfimut 
degrees of beat and c<dd; yet sotwitb- 
alMdiiig the wavld is so .wkJe;. and its 
tdsaaates arceso waaous, theie is aeafocly 
« spot anhahhed by ;the fammaa xaas; 
which does act (pi^uoe some sort -of 
vegdtaUea, .peculieoly arrqonMpodeted to 
the support of those who arc placed in 
any p^icolar quattnr. The Almighty 
vtuocd/'whkh first aaidt Let tibc earth 


• Ex. xaiih 16. ' + Acts, xtr. IT. 

% AutuuMi. ' 
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U'ing jorth jgrats, |he boib jibldiitf 
and the fruit-tive yiplding after 
kindt”* jgiU penfinues to jl#o 
earth prodvetiv*, either by the. of 
natural or tnetma of 

induatiy. Whether it be k»n spotitgr, 
neous fertility, or frum the lahoui^ bJT 
mao. that ^e earth gim provision, atiU 
praUo balongs MUimaiely to Gudt 
siscc the iortumccablg kinds of plan^ 
which contribute to our sbpportx 'verp 
firrt furoidicd with seeds, and are propa-r 
gated to us with ioercasc, by tbg wisdom 
and Provhlfncc of pod. [t was in wU* 
doia that he first fi)rmed them; it is by 
providence perpetually exerted, that he 
continues to multiply, aud tilakc then) 
ykUi j^pvit iu dw' ac^u). 

Wc vvh%iulahit this quarter of tlic 
globe, exi)erintcc the eficctji wldch arifiie 
from vicissitude of arraospluTi', and sen* 
sihly feel the inllucnce -of xlimaJ%> 
'I'haukful sbotikl we be to Oud, that.nQt- 
withstanciiug this perpetual change in 
the air whtdi aui'rounds us, we yet^seo 
“ our barns iilkd «ith j)le.uty.'*f Il^h 
it phrased God at ouc season to ‘Vgivji« 
snow like wool ? hath he scattered thp 
hoar frost like adu's? hath he cast out 
hii^^ hike moi^ois r ** j: Yct, iu jail tins 
«c»OTl(y of .winter, tlw' fruits of tfic earth 
have been but ceurded m vegotatioji^ 
they havo net frr ever kid their \utal 
f|uulitic$; tUoir native properties .have 
been only bidden, hut not destroyed, 
lladi Ged at another season caused ** the 
spreadings of the clouds ? § hath he made 
darkness hisseoiK!t -plaQ.',.haUi he made 
dark waters and clouds of the. sky a 
paviUiou round about himfl Yet hi 
his haiul wgre tlm balancings of. the 
cloudsf yet Ay Jus decree was there 
“ a coum: for tji^ uwcfiowung pf wa¬ 
ters,*'** “ so Oiot raittdfisceiHlcd in-mmy 
on our land; ''fif not. .to the ,oo)rrM{hioo, 
hut the gtowthawd jt^eshroAnt of ogr 
fruki. The hlastiitg, of mihimr, 
sf draught,/b«ith,b!i^ graciavuly averted 
from as; the locust, the $:ankcr’Worm, 
.aJiemdarpdhKirlhnse awtogem ofheavon) 

* Gen. i. Jl. f Prov. hi. 10. 

* Psal. cxlvii, 16. ^ Job.xxxvi. 29. 

11 Psai. xrili. 11. TT Johi xxxvii. 1(7. 

wxF #eb, xxaviii. Si, f f J.ob, .xxxvh. 1.3. 
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hire been mercifully kept from doing us 
iiyyiy I 

Tlie value of these blessings escapes 
our from the frequency with 

which' &ey recur. Objects, wliich are 
repeatedly familiar to our view, excite 
less admiration: gratifications, which arc 
contintf^y offered to our senses, by de> 
grees lose their pleasure: and even the 
^voun of heaven, which arc enjoyed 
without interruption, are in general re* 
ceived with a hand not uplift^, with a 
heart not attentive in gratitude to the all- 
bounteous donor. But let us reverse the 
scene of a land blessed by God*s Provi¬ 
dence ! let us conceive, a country, where 
inclement seasons, where, intemperate 
elements, where the displcswure of God 
have sorely vexed the infaabii|pints! In¬ 
stead of fertility, there will he found 
barrenness; instead of plenty will ap¬ 
pear dearth; instead of the joys which 
proceed from sufficiency, there will pre¬ 
vail the anxious suspense which scarcity 
creates. Cal! to your remembrance that 
part of Holy Bcrlpturc which sets forth 
the history of Joseph. What, think ye, 
must have been the condition of Jacob's 
family when the land of Canaan was 
atnictcd with dearth ? The sons of Isi^ 
assembled in the habitation of thmr 
father, to devise measures for the supply 
of provisions: but stricken as they were 
with consternation, and oppressed with 
sadness at their deplorable situation, they 
viewed each other in silence with reci¬ 
procal compassion, till at length their 
aged father exclaimed, “ Why do yc 
look one upon another ?” * In which 
short address the Patriarch seems to say, 
“ I read in your countenances the dis¬ 
tress of your minds; I see you are op¬ 
pressed with apprehensions lest your fa¬ 
milies should perish with want; the 
powers of your understanding arc weak¬ 
ened, the faculties of your speech arc 
disabled by the horror wh^i hath seized 
you; I therefore must dispel this con¬ 
sternation, and suggest to you the only 
expedient that can preserve us.” The 
same lamily meet again a second time; 
but with this aggravation of sorrow to 


the aged P^iai'ch; his son Simeon war, 
detained as a prisoner dnd bondman ia 
Egypt. The l^ine was still sore in th» 
land; and the quantity of com, which 
had be^ herettwaie purchased by the' 
sons of Jacob, was now almoat exhaust¬ 
ed. Go ^ain (says the father) and 
buy us a Uttic food;” buy us not,that 
measure which in ti^es of plenty we 
might consume Without stint, but that 
little supply which necessity requires for 
the bare preservation of our existence. 
A second purcliasc of corn could not he 
made, but "at a price which Jacob var 
lued almost dearly as his own life: Ben¬ 
jamin, his youngest and darling son, was 
to be sent to a country, whence the far 
tber apprehended he never would return. 
But even this price the patriarch was 
compelled to pay, so earnest were the 
solicitations of his other sons in their 
anxiety lest themselves and their house- 
holds should die with hunger. 

Pitiable is the sight of a family, whiefr 
conceives even fears of extremp want; 
])Ut infinitely more pitiable is the lot of 
those, by whom all tlie miseries of actual 
famine are really felt. Thera is not a 
calamity incident to man more tewible 
in its consequences than famine, and 
therefore is it frequently denounced in 
Scripture as a most severe threat of 
punishment for the wickedness of a peo¬ 
ple. We need but recoUect the dreadful 
accomplishment of our Saviour’s prqv 
dictions against Jerusalem, to be con¬ 
vinced of the dire evils produced by fa¬ 
mine. I'hc Jewish histurian' tells us, 
the famine wa^,so great, that it destroyed 
all respect to decency, and dissolved all 
the ties of natural affection. Wives 
snatched the moat out of the mouths-of 
their husbands; children, from their pa» 
rents; and mothers, from their infants. 
The aged who defended their bread, 
were beaten; the women, who had con¬ 
cealed it, were torn with violence: nei-, 
thcr infancy nor age was treated with 
pity; but some were put to the rack, and 
others sufiered exquisite torments, that 
discovery of their food migld be forced 
from them. ’The dearth of a 11 wbolcsom|i 
provisions was at length s\ ch, that the 
famished Jews were driver to eat what 
even the'vilest beasts- would have, re- 
3 M 
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fiiscd: and to complete the scene of 
tiroeful desperation, a mother fed upon 
the flesh of her own child! 

A view of the miseries sustained by 
others, sets our own happiness in a more 
striking light. \Vhcn we hear that such 
arc the evils occasioned by ♦famine, and 
then Tcflcct on the competency of food 
witli which we arc supplied, mir hearts 
4rc lifted up with fervent gratitude to the 
Almighty, and with the Psalmist we say, 
“ O iJiat men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and declare the wonders 
that he doetli for the children of men ! 
for he satisficth the empty soul, and 
filleth the hungry soul with good ness.*'-J- 

The royal psalmist, in another pas¬ 
sage, has thought it neither unworthy of 
particular notice, nor degrading the dig¬ 
nity of his subject, to mention in express 
terms the gniin of wheat as a most valu¬ 
able gift (»f Pi'ovideiicc.:^ Aiid in imita¬ 
tion of Ps. Ixxxi. the devout author of 
Ps. cxl\ii. [whether Nchemiah or llag- 
gai] has praised Cod for “ lilling the 
land of Judea, with the finest of wheat.”^ 

The people of Judea, like the inhabi¬ 
tants of this our country, were much 
given to agriculliire; with singular pro¬ 
priety therefore wore they reminded of 
that, which above all things best repays 
the labour of the husbandman. 

There is moreover an especial maik of 
Providence, which we of this land should 
W)9crvc, in the nature and fruitfulness of 
the grain, that contributes chiefly to our 
support. “ It is worthy the noting, 
(says an ingenious || naturalist,) that 
wheat, which is the best sort of grain, 
of which the purest, most savory and 
wholesome bread is made, is patient of 
both extremes, heat and cold; growing 
and bringing its seed to maturity, not 
only in temperate countries, but also, on 
the one hand, u\ the cold and northern; 
on the other, in the hottest and most 
southerly." “ Nor is it less observable, 
and not to be coinniemoiatcd without 


* « rttf*!-; It!AKOEPrO£ ,** is Homer's ex- 
jpreswon; Od. xviii. 34. Mai.esUAda Fames/' 
Virgil’s; jEn. vi. STS. 

f Psal'.cviir 8. + Psal. Ixxxi. 16. 

^ Psal. cxivii. 14. 

lIRay, p.llitj and Deriiam, B, iv. eh. xi. 


acknowledgment of the diving benigoity’ 
to us, that (as * Pliny rmbfly notes) no-” 
thing is more fruitful than wheat. If 
Plrny, a heathen, could make this fer* 
tilky of wheat’ argumentative of the 
bounty of God to mam, making such 
plentiful provision for him of that which 
is of most pleasant taste and wholesome 
nourishment, surely it ought not to be 
passed over by us Christians without no¬ 
tice-taking and thanksigiving.** 

Nor should this gift of Providtmee be 
rerei\’ed with less gratitude, because it is 
to be sought with much labour, and to- 
be acquired with unwearied industry: 
on the contrary, we should be the more 
thankful for every blessing, in proportion 
to the pains which were necessary to¬ 
wards the.'itttainment of it: for every ob¬ 
ject becomes more valuable to the pos¬ 
sessor, when labour lias been the price of 
acquisition; and it gratifies the mind 
with the most satisfactory pleasure, to 
reflect that the blessing of God.has pros¬ 
pered our labour. Jndccfl, the goodnt'sjs 
of God is manifested in this very ap¬ 
pointment, that industry should be a law 
of our nature, should be a condition in¬ 
dispensable for the supply of our neces- 
for, in consequenre of this dispen¬ 
sation, the health of the body is invjgff- 
rated, the powers of the mind are called 
forth into action,f various arts are culti¬ 
vated, and social happiness exceedingly 
improved. 

Wherever the human species is found 
to subsist entirely by any other means, 
and in no degree by the fruits of the 
earth, there the state of mankind is com¬ 
paratively wretched; % for their manners 
arc savage, their minds indolent, their in¬ 
ventions few, their intercourse with each 
other limited; but no sooner is the art 
of raising a proportion of sustenance 
from the fruits of the earth introduced 


* Tritico nihil est ferlilius; hocei nature 
tribuit, quoniain eo maxima alat hmainem. 

Pl. Nat. Hist. xviii. c. 10. 
f IJt varies usns meditando extundteret artes 
PauIaUm,^i sulcis frumenti querertit herbam, 
£t silicis nnis abstrosum excuderet ignem. 

ViitG. O. i. lid. 
t See [Forster’s ObacrvaUoiu, made during 
a Voyage round the World, p.373. EdtlllC 
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*nd established ’among a people, thiui 
their condition becomes more happy, be--, 
cause nibre' productive of' those enjoy¬ 
ments ’which arc * suited to the nature 
of man. The chicf'sprmg of those en- 
jojrmcnte is the exercise of industry; 
God hath appointed that to be tlic 
source, whence a considerable share of 
our happiness should be derived. And 
Aus it is, that eveiy man may be very 
instrumental to his own comfort: for 
though God alone is the author and 
giver of all good things, j'et he dispenses 
not his favours without some condition 
to be performed on our part; he re¬ 
quires the concurrence of man's indus** 
try as a recommendation to his divine 
benignity; but when man hath perform¬ 
ed all,th:d his powers will enable him to 
execute, then hcavoii will be gracious, 
and by infinite means of Providence will 
ao direct the course of affairs, that suc¬ 
cess shall be the reward of our painful 
endeavours. It is God, “ that visiteth 
the earth and blesscth it;”f “ that pre- 
parcth their corn,”—“ that crowneth 
the year with his goodness;” yet he 
docs this not for the indolent, but for the 
industrious: for “ He that tilleth his 
land, shall be satisded with brcatly^J 
and “ the thoughts of the diligent tend 
only to plentcousness § but “ the slug¬ 
gard, who will not plough by reason of 
the cold, shall beg in harvest, and have 
nothing|] “ an idle soul shall suffer 
hunger;”^ " he that lovoth pleasure 
shall be a poor man.” ** 

That man is endowed with discern¬ 
ment capable of distinguishing the dif¬ 
ferent seasons; that he can ascertain 
when it is prtper to begin the diflbrent 
works "necessary towards preparing' for 
his sustenance; that he hath ingenuity 
to discover arts by which to make ready 
his food, and to render it mure salubrious 
than it would be if taken without prepara- 


* ** If there he any one state, better than 
all others, ibr supplying these wants, this state 
of all'mhers, must needs be most natural.*' 

See Hanais's Dklosut Qfiuernitig Bappimss, 
Part 1. p. 149. nfi5. 

j- Psat. Ixv. 9, lU. 12. 1; Prov. xii. 11. 

$' Frov. xxi. 5. U PioT. XX. 4. 

^ Frov,xix.l5. ** Prov. xxi, 17. 


tioA, should also excite our ^atltudc; 
for in the language of Isai^, ** nia^ 
Ood doth instruct him to discretion, and 
doth teach him.*** Had< man been only 
led like other living creatures to the 
best suited to his nature, even that had* 
been a proof of divine Providence; but 
when to this instinct ate added facoltiesr* 
which no Iwute creature possesses^ and 
knowledge of arts, which by no brute 
creatures are attainable, the paternal- 
goodness of God towards his creature 
man is abundantly heightened, and sig¬ 
nally displayed. It is therefore man's 
duty to testify his sense of gratitude to 
his gracious Creator, by every possible 
act of thanksgiving, piety, and virtue, 
which can become a servant of God most 
truly sensible of the manifold blessings- 
conferred upon him. 

We, who live in the glorious light o£ 
revelation, con never be at a loss to 
know what acts God, for Christ's sake, 
will deem acceptable in his sight. 

By Christ, “ let us offer the 'sacrifice 
of praise to God continually, that is, the. 
fruit of our lips, giving tn^ks in his 
name.” f Not to praise God, and not 
to give him thanks, is in effect either to 
deny or to dissemble that God. is our 
preserver. 

By Christ, let us present odr bodies, a 
** living sacrifice, holy, acccptaUc unlo 
God, which is our reasonable service.*^ 
The thoughts of our souls, the strength of 
our bodies, the desires of our hearts, 
must be all consecrated to him, di¬ 
rected in obedience to his supreme will: 
it is our spiritual and rational service 
thus to devote to Almighty God those 
powers which from him we have re¬ 
ceived; received for nobler purposes 
than merely to indulge in sensual plea¬ 
sures, and to live unmindful of the God 
that made us. 

“ To do good and to communicate, 
forget not;*for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased.” $ Charity and benefi¬ 
cence to all persons in distress, arc duties 
particularly inculcated by the Gospel; 
and a reWard is promised to acts of kind- 


* Isaiah, xxviii. 35. f Heb. xiii. 15. 
I Bom, xii. !• ^ Heb. xiii. 15. 
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ness, wliich, in obedience to GodV com¬ 
mands, ate <for» to thft ibdigent and 
unibrttmate. Those,* -who in a more 
esj^isl manner have cause to thank 
dod* that ** he erowneth the year with 
his goodness,’* those 'to whom their 
fruits have yielded abundant increase, 
should remember the charge given fay 
iSt. Paul, ** that they do gow, that tfaev 
be rich In good works, reddy td dUtiL 
bote, willing to communicate, laying up 
in store for themsehra a good foundation 
against the time to come, that l^cy n>ay 
lay hold of eternal life.*** ThiK would 
the wealthy shew their gr^itude, and not 
adopt that thoughtless security of the 
' vvotidly-mindcd person, whom our Sa- 
tiout represemts as saying within himself, 
** Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be mcrry.”f This is the 
language of prcstiraptuous self-suffi¬ 
ciency, the conduct of inconsiderate 
folly; forshouldthe voice of God say unto 
the rich man, “ this night thy soul shall be 
required 6( thee, then whose shall those 
things be .that thou hast provided 
should dekth snatch him suddenly from 
the world, then will his impiety towards 
God, and his inhumanity towards his 
ft'llow-creaturcs, be among the sins wliieh 
will merit the divine displeasure. $ 

The necessity of observing these and 
all other Christian precepts, arises not 
only from their own real intrinsic excel¬ 
lence and reasonableness, but also from 
the pn)spect of a future slate, which our 
Saviour has described in a parable allu¬ 
sive to our present subject, and which 
he thus explains: that soweth the 

good seed is the son of man: the field is 
the world: the good seed are the chil¬ 
dren of the kingdom; but the tares arc 
the children of the wicked one: the 
enemy that sowed them is the devil: the 
harvest is die end of the world: and the 
reapcTS are the angels. As therefore the 
taxes are gathered and burnt m the fire, 
«o shall it be in the end of fiiis world. 


* ITiih. vb 18. f St. Luke, xii. 19. 
Si. Luke, xit. 30. 

Aut qnl dhrljtiis sol) incobuerc repertis 
Nlc partem posuere suis. 

ViRG.iEn, vi,ul0. 


The son of man shall send forth his an* 
gels, and they shall gather out of hi» 
kingdom all tbinga that offiepd', aatd thons 
which do iniifuity; and sh^l cast them 
a furnace m fire, whece ^41 be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth- Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun, in the kingdom of their father.’** 
That ** with honest and 'good hearte, 
when we have heard the «^cd of God, 
wc may keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience ;**f that with a kwe of in¬ 
tegrity, a reverence for Christ's religion, 
a resolution to follow it amidst all the 
difficulties and all the trials which must 
attend a state of probation; that our 
spiritu4 harvest of faith and good works 
may render us the objects of God*B fa¬ 
vour, should be our first and ;inost 
earnest prayer: but when wo. have 
sought ** die kingdom of God mid his 
righteousness,’* when we have suppli- 
<;ated the Almighty for divine grace 
to assist our sjnritual wants, we may 
then innocently and properly ofier our 
petitions to the author and giver of all 
good things, ** That our sons may grow 
up as the young plants, and that our 
dqughtcrs may be as the. polished corners 
Of->TOc temple; that our gafnert may be 
full and plentapus with all m.aiiDer of 
store: that out sheep may bring forth 
thousands and ten thousands in our 
streets: that our oxen may be strong to 
labour: that there be no decay; no 
leading into captivity, and no -cornffiam- 
ing in our streets. Happy are the peo¬ 
ple that are in such a case; yea, btessed 
arc the people who have the Lord for 
their God.^^ 


* St. Matih. xiii. .‘3V. f St. Lukei viii. 

I St. Matih. vt> 33 , § P«al. oxliv. 12. 
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SERMON ■CLVIir, 

Sir Oeo« tskkc HcrNTiiroronD, D.D. 

BjsliQp GtottCMUr. 

GtodtbemrigkuU Atttibor of all Bles¬ 
sings enjoyed by Man. 

S Con. X. 17 . 

Ee lhat glorieth, let him glory in the Lord 1 

By eondnitnl intercourse wUh ol^ects 
of seme, .and. familiar habit of receiving 
^amanifidd Mesdngs of life through ihe 
intervention of second causes, we fre¬ 
quently n^leet to carry back our thoughts 
to that original Author of all existence, 
by whose law the works of creation were 
ordained and constituted; apd we ascribe 
to .powers, which ai'e but God's instru- 
ments, that, tribute of praise which in 
neater portahould be assigned to God 
Himself! .I'hc economy of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, by'Uie agency of second causes, 
is indeed .wonderful, and abundantly dis¬ 
plays the .wbdom and goodness of that 
Almighty. Being, by whose appoinlment 
it was es^Iishcd: it is hoa-ever requisite, 
that. We should not acquiesce in barely 
extolling the iitean» by which blessings 
arc imparted to mankind; it is tlie part 
of hMjmility, and the business of piety, 
to. .Wok with gratitude towards tite Author 
of those, means, and to refer all bodily, 
local, .temporal, m<xua), and spiritual 
advantages ultimately to God, as the 
primary and principal source^m whence 
■ they all flow. *' 

In contemplating. man, wc are natn- 
rully 4i.Hl to consider him in the hrst place 
as a creature endowed with singular 
properties in the constitution of his frame. 
In every part* of him appears visibly 
the . hand of a Creator, who, with ex¬ 
quisite arrangement, has admirably dis-* 
'ppsed the several members of the body 
ill a manner liest calculated to serve 
each its re8iK>ctivc ends. By due exer¬ 
tion, every organ and every limb of the 
body acquires insensibly additional per- 


ftcUon; Ihsomiudi that m men habi¬ 
tuated, either thcou^ necessity or choice, 
rather to active than sedentary empioy- 
ments, arc seen instances of agUity and 
strength, which are almost, bciedi^a. 
VeC.in the possession of these .petmertfes. 
what has man to boast f Only, mat in 
this, as in odicr circunurtances, he. is^^ 
rafted by God with powers designed ftist 
tor sel^reservation, and then for 
benefit of his species. Commend him 
ever so much for die laborious practice 
by which he has attained uncommon use 
of bis bodily faculties ; admire him, as 
you please, for the ftrmness of his con¬ 
texture, or the proportions of his stature; 
yet, after all, whence 4ocs be receive ft,' 
tlmt he is made capable of extraordln^ 
efforts, and that he appears superior 
in external form 2 The check of the 
languid, the couch of the infirm, the bed 
of the sick, will often remind us of a 
duty, which in the vigour of health we 
are apt to for^t-: if xeason and religioni 
arc not heard, the harbingers of death 
at least will admonish ns that, as iirsS 
of all from God we deriv^ ability to 
attain any corporeal advandiges, so con¬ 
sequently on God we must depend fur 
the longer or shorter continuance of 
them. Without his will, we could not 
have begun; without Ids will^ we cannot 
preserve our existence; where tlien is 
there room for boasting in outward ex¬ 
cellencies ? That they arc ornamental, 
that they are bcncficiaF to tlic possessor 
of them, is unquestionable; but equally 
unquestionable it is, that the possessor 
of them is indebted for them originally 
to his Maker: if therefore in health and 
strength he be disposed to glory, let him 
gloiy also in the Lord as in the Giver of 
them. 

The regions of the world are widely 
extended and infinitely diversified, l.'i 
different climates are found varieties, not 
only in productions of inanimate nature, 
but in the human species. Countries;}: 
there arc, where .men appear in a con¬ 
dition worse than that of brute beasts. 
Witliout garments to* cover,- or huts to 
sliclter them, tliey endure the severities 

■f E» UofTtfo; &ii( utt an •tty' •.'vim,-, 

Ho.\f. II. 5 , ]‘a. 

+ The iiilubitautj of Ntw Soulli Wale •. 


* :»<:« Xenophuu’s Mctnoiabdia. Itb.i, c, i. 
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of inclement seasons; and totally ignorant 
oT ull arts, they subwt on food pre- 
carious and .scanty. - 

Removed but u small distance from 
the barbarism of these, arc others who 
are dad m the skins* of sca-mouaters, 
who support life by the most nauseous 
aliment, who shlvei; under hovels rudely 
constructed, and who themselves seem so 
conscious of their own misery, that they 
■occupy their thoughts widi little else 
than reflexion on their want and wretch- 
edness. 

Rising above tliem, in other parts of 
the glda:, are men, who do indeed ex- 
liibit proofs of ingeuuity in the cuhiva- 
'^4ion of useful arts, and who enjoy many 
comforts of social intercourse; yet sUll 
TCtaining the savage ferocity of unsubdued 
passion, they satiate their revenge by 
exercising the most horrid cruelties on 
die victims of their fuiy, and complete 
the scene of inhuman triumph by feasts 
of the foulest and most abominable 
aiature. 

But leaving regions still barbarous, let 
41$ come td nations that profess them- 
aclvcs civii&cd. Of them, ai-c many 
‘within our knowledge that experience not 
die inestimable blessings we enjoy; they 
.•have neither the same frcoduin, nor the 
same security, nor the siunc. reciprocal 
.fhelps, nor same general sense of 
rectitude, nor the same light.s of reason, 
Aor tlic same, truths of religion, imparted 
■to them, which are diflused universully 
tlirough the land wc inhabit. In the 
■comparison of our own witii innumcra> 
l>lc other nations, wc surely have induce' 
. ments irresistibly st>'ong lor loving widi 
deep attachment, and for e.xtnlling with 
. holiest pride, the country in which we 
arc born, protected, and clicrishcd. 

.But let us ask, by whose .appointment 
. has it so befallen us, tliat tliis should be 
•the place of our nativity ? The choice 
of situation, in which wo would act our 
patt on the globe, was clearly not given 
to us, nor were the tethers that begat us 
enabled to fix. on the spot whore they 
■ would be born. God aloue could ordain 
for. our m^ccstors,. could ordain for us, 


*■ Sec Forster’s Observations made dut'iug a 
Vo} age round the World, Sect, iv. 


that in this particular quarter of the wbrld 
wc should appear to fulfil the several 
purposes for which we are To 

God therefore' should bur tlhiuiks be 
giycn^ thm our existence Wl ita. origiB 
amidst numberless local advantages; an^ 
when our hearts swell with- a natural, 
and surely pardo^blo, exultation in the 
name of our country, let them' ^so -be 
warmed witii gratitude towaiyls the Lord, 
by whose destination we b^ong to this 
country. 

For the due preservation of that order, 
without which the chief ends of human 
society could hot be answered; (since 
without order, neither property nor per* 
son could be secure, as neither polidcal, 
nor moral, nor religious advanta^ could 
be derived from the lawless assenhlag* 
of ungoverned multitudes;) for the due 
preservation of that order, it is the divine 
appointment, evidently manifested in the 
constitution and history of man through 
all ages, tliat in every kingdom, not 
absolutely barbarian, Uicre should bej* 
inequality of condition. That there 
should be high undUlow, *rich and poor, 
in the same society, is a decree of thh 
Almighty fixed and uniform, as that 
there should be young and olil; disparity 
of circumstances is established by God's 
will on grounds as immoveable, and on 
reasons as wise, as disparity of age. To 
repine under an arrangement which ueven.' 
cun. be altered so long as there subsists 
the same relation between causes and 
eflccts which is now ordaiiUHl; to mur* 
mur that wc cannot all have the same 
opulence, or power, or dignity, were a 
folly as enable, and a clissulisfaction 
as unrensomble, us it would bn to com¬ 
plain that the Jieavens did not always 
shed upon us the genial influence of 
warm suns and serene skies. Our wis¬ 
dom and duty i.s to acquiesce in the 
general law of distinct ranks, in which 
man is formed to e.xperience the greatest 
degree of happiness. 

But submission of this kind to an uni¬ 
versal appointment, by no means pre¬ 
cludes the fair, just, and honest endea¬ 
vour's of individuals, to amend the con¬ 
dition, and rise from the rank in which 


f See Ilift nt\>r. 7. 8, 
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they are bom. Industry in our calling, 
Whatever it ma^', be. Is another law of 
our natiire forcibly binding as rcsigna- 
tipn. i^pth at^ to bt* taken together: 
lire talents which arc given us rmist be 
dilig^nfly exerted; but the effect of such 
exertion hiust be left to the disjjosal of 
that over-ruling jnowet which nothing 
)|iuman can possibly controut. If in the 
cour^ of our labours we meet with 
prosperity, we have abundant cause to 
be thankful; thankful to friends, who 
have given us support, but more thank¬ 
ful to God, by whom those friends were 
raised up ibt us. Yet the language of 
&e world is after another mode. Wo 
hxc loud in commcndiiig our ‘own appli¬ 
cation^ we estimate our services at a 
hi^^alue; we talk of our foresight, our 
TOnjiitures,'our calculations; we exult 
in What we tetm a liicky chance, a for¬ 
tunate accident. 

Humility and piety forbid self-arro¬ 
gance, and direct the thinking mind to 
■something higher llian an issue merely 
fortuitous. - They impel u.s indeed to 
omit no single cir^mstance, by which 
the duty of our sta^n may bo zealously 
and conscientiously discharged; but 
then, in every happy event, they prompt 
us to recollect, that from God came the 
powers which have enabled us to con¬ 
ceive prudent measures, from God came 
the success in which our eiitorpriscs 
have terminated; when therefore we 
would glory in our temporal concerns, 
•wc should glory in the Lord by w hose 
Providence botli the means and the end 
have been dispensed to us! 

That which entitles man to distinguish¬ 
ed superiority over the bnit^ creation, is 
the tiiculty of reason. In the use of 
powci-s merely animal, man is confessedly 
inferior to many beasts of the field. But 
God, in having given him a mind capa¬ 
ble of reason, lias imparted that which 
is the foundation of man*s dominion over 
creatures irrational, that which is the 
bpriiig of all his necessary, useful, and 
ornamental arts, that which improves, 
adorns, and Malts his natun*, above 
every species inhabiting this globe*, that 


♦JSflaXcaopbon’s Memorabilia, Lb. i, c, 4. 5 13. 
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which discmx.s to him tho (ixistence of 
an Aim igb^ Being, who' alone formed 
the universe, that -which points out to 
him the duties of latitude and obedience 
towards the fkthetuf all men, and maker 
of all things! 

I'he degrees in which the‘faculty of 
reason shews itself either more strongly 
or faintly, depend on an infinite variety 
of causes not at our own command, 
ftiflerence in the proportion Of "those 
abilities which we call natural,' and 
are altogether the immediate gifts of 
God, diftereiK'e in education, difference 
in practice, difference in country, diffe¬ 
rence in climate; all these circumstances 
influence the mind with varieties of force, 
and produce varieties of effect in thw** 
actual exertion and general, application 
of the reasoning faculty. But these 
differonees can no mon» be avoided by 
man, than difference ot sod, position, 
and produce, can be avoid^ by the 
earth. The mind of every man, indeed, 
commonly speaking, has by nature a 
Capacity for improving its reasoning 
faculty; but whether that capacity shall 
receive jiropcr aids, or to vvVat extent it' 
shall be carried if duly assisted, no one 
in the first instance' can for himself 
choose. In the lowest ^tate of degraded 
nature, nun scarcely appeal's to Iuto 
begun exerting his capacity; in a con¬ 
dition raised but little above the IdWest, 
be is still found indolent, stupid, and 
in-iciisibie ; in situations somewhat supe¬ 
rior to these, his capacity extends to 
no wider limits than to the ait of provid¬ 
ing subsistence, and of defending himself 
against dangers. In countries civilised 
tlie means of instruction, the .opportuni¬ 
ties of niontal exercise, leisure for inven¬ 
tion, observation, and reflection, neither 
are nor can be given to all 'alike. And 
even if these advantages could be distri¬ 
buted in equal proportions, yet ardour of 
genius, strength of imagination, quick¬ 
ness of appreirension, and depth of pone- 
Irntion, could by no art of man be alike 
communicatoil. God is the first Creator 
of our mind, aird on bis will depends 
the disposal of us to situations where the 
rapacity of the mind shall attain greater 
or less perfection in its faculty oft'eafon. 
Docs iiny possess extraordinary abilities? 
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He is gifted by Gud. Is any educated 
in useful learning? It is Gcm who pro¬ 
vides. for him either pturents or bene¬ 
factors, by whose boncBccnce he is so 
instructed. Is any furnished with nfcans 
of cultivating his mental powers more' 
advantageou^y than others ? The train of 
events which may have led to such oppor¬ 
tunities, was directed by the counsel and 
penmssion of God. A re the country and 
climate where any is bom, better* suited 
than otliers for exertions of the mind ? 
It was God’s appenntment that in a region 
tlma favourable he should happily exist. 
The previous c'ucumstances which chiefly 
conduce to diflerence in the faculty of 
season, faeing thus under>God’s direction, 
ftnd gracious dispensations of his Provi- 
.donee, to his goodness should the first 
praise be ascribed, by those who have 
been enajded to improve their mind 
and instfln of that vanity which too 
usually tarnishes the beauty of superior 
attainments, should be adopted a humble 
sense of gratitude to the Gud who 
** ^veth man understanding;” and an 
acknowledgment that in the divine bles¬ 
sing is the‘original cause, from uliicii, 
to one man rather than another, arc im¬ 
parted greater measures of mental endow- 
■ment. 

Tliat man should be religious, pro¬ 
ceeds as much from tlic constiuitiuii <if 
his nature, as that he should bo social 
or imitative. Observation on inun in 
> present and past ages proves that lie, and 
he alone of the beings in this w'urld, is 
formed to practise religious duties. I^n- 
hou’ever ignorant of religious principles 
the most barbarous savages may be, and 
however indifferent to religious service 
the presumptuous and conceited, the 
careless and dissipated in civilized nations 
may appear, yet these constitute but a 
comparatively small part of mankind; 
and, it would be equally false to coii- 
cludt^ either from the ignorance of the 
one, or the indiflcrcnce of the other, 
against the general tendency of mankind 
to religion, as it would be to conclude 
that, because savages arc wild, tlievefurc 


♦ See Aristnt. itw* iIsXjt. 7.7. Abbe du Bos. 
Pttiiuc. 16, IT. 


men are npt born for society; and be¬ 
cause thoughtless persons never reflect, 
therefore men arc not born to follow rea¬ 
son. • Arguing from experience fotmded 
on facts, we arc couvinc^, beyond possi¬ 
bility of doubt, that God intended man 
to be a religious creature. Much of 
man’s happiness depends on his t^ultiva- 
tion of religious principles, and obser* 
vance of religious duties; and this hap¬ 
piness will be greater or loss, in - propor¬ 
tion as the system of religion, which we 
may have embraced, is more or less pure. 
With respect to ourselves, we have a 
system calculated in every part of it to 
promote private and social happiness, by 
enforcing all that we can diink •r call 
wrtue. Christianity sets forth ''to us, 
that there is an Almighty God, wj|f» will 
recompense every one in a future state, 
according to the goodness he has exer¬ 
cised in this life; tiiat there is an Eter¬ 
nal Son, who intercedes for the return of 
God’s favour to such as arc sincerely 
penitent for transgressions: that there is 
u sanctifying spirit, who, by his influence 
on tljc soul, assists flbcry one that devout¬ 
ly an«l caruostly prays for help. We are 
encouraged in the first in.stancc never to 
swerve from our duty, by consideration 
that the recompense will be proportioned 
to our degrees of perfection: we are 
then prevented from abandoning our¬ 
selves to despair after the commission of 
sin, by promise of pardon Upon unfeig'n- 
ed repentance an<l actual relinquishing 
of wicked practices: and we are lastly 
assured, that divine aid will strengthen 
our natural weakness in the hour of 
temptation to do wrong, if we will but 
lift up our souls in earnest supplication 
to heaven ] Nothing is licrc omitted, 
that can be done for the inducement of 
rational agents to live in the habits of 
virtue and piety. 'I’hc rewards are dis¬ 
tant, that m.iii may act with a more free 
choice in determining on die line of con¬ 
duct he will pursue. Pardon is given 
to repentance, that man may not, after he 
has done wrong, think it then unavailable 
to amend his life. Assistance spiritual 
is imparted to the suppliant, tliat his 
cndcavoui’s to be virtuous may be carried 
into cflcct. In erscnce. so pure, in rites 
so plain, Christianity bespeaks its divine 
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origin, and exceeds ever^ system of re¬ 
ligion that has hitherto appeared in the 
hoQwn world. 

Under tins system we are living; but 
hy whose appointment t How comes it 
that we, like our pagan ancestors, arc 
not sacrificing unto idols? Whence is 
it, &at our children, like those of the 
Ammonitos, do not pass through the fire 
to Moloch? From what cause does it 
ultimately proceed, that through a suc¬ 
cession of ages the light of the gospel 
hath shined upon this nation, hath dis¬ 
pelled the darkness of gross superstition, 
hath banished all rites of horrid cruelty, 
hath established a mode of worship more 
spiritual tlian ceremonial I The dispen¬ 
sation of Providence, which ordained 
thati Christianity ^should be preached 
hero, neither we nor our ancestors de¬ 
vised ; from the counsel, the mercy, and 
blessing of the Almighty it originated, 
that we should be called to a knowledge 
of the true God, and of his Christ, whom 
he sent to reform and redeem us. When 
therefore wc recollect, as we often should 
recollect, the cxcillence of our religion, 
so infinitely superior to all others; when 
tre glory, as with reason wc may do, in 
being a people to whom are commu¬ 
nicated diviuc truths, which trom many 
regions of the globe are yet conceale<l; 
wc should glory in the Lord, through 
whose peculiar favour the gospel was im¬ 
parted to our forefathers, and by them 
has been delivered down to us. And 
thus much for advantages of a spirituai 
nature in a general view, 

Uow far individually tlirougli his 
Christian course each man receives the 
aid of divine grace, every ojic, by com¬ 
paring his own thoughts and actions with 
the precepts of the gospel, must judge 
for himself. That God gives ability, and 
that man has a great work to perform, 
arc truths equally certain: but to what 
extent the divine grace operates, and in 
what degree the endeavours of man must 
be exerted, no one can determine for 
another, und perhaps few for themselves. 
From analogy of wlmt is manifest in the 
natural world, where on dificrent persons 
different bodily advantages arc evidently 
bestowed; and from tlie language of 
Scripture also, which plainly intimatt**.' 


that the Holy Spirit will add grace lo 
some dispositions, but will forsake otiheiw; 
we may infer that there exists a dif- 
"ference in spiritual, no'less than in cor¬ 
poreal^ endowments. lias any mam a 
clearer conception of gospel evidences^ a 
firmer faith in the gospel promises, a con¬ 
science more alive to the culls of religion, 
a mure earnest solicitude to obey God, 
and a manner of thinking and*acting 
more conformable with the dictates of 
temperance, justice, and piety; has any 
man these qualities in a measure beyoi^ 
others ? tlten he may be assured that the 
divine assistance has been communicated 
to him. Whether by the agency of se¬ 
cond causes, or whether by direct iufiu- 
ence on the soul,- such assistance is com¬ 
municated, still it is from the Lord that 
he derives such blessing, and his glory 
should be not in his own but in 

that help which cometh frdIRhie Lord. 

And now, upon a review of wlmt hgs 
been said, it appears, that as ifian is to 
himself the original cause noifhcr 'of the 
strength or health which ho enjoys, nor 
of his being born in any pSUlicular place 
or country, nor of the *circuflistance$ 
which have concurred with his own la¬ 
bours to promote success, nor of the 
powers with which his mind is endowed, 
nor of his being enlightened by Christi¬ 
anity, nor of his ability to live conform¬ 
ably with the gospel; it follows, that in 
every stage of his life he is dependent on 
the Supreme disposer, director, and don*i 
troller of all things. 

The duties arising from this state of 
dependence arc, gratitude towards Ihe 
giver of the blessings which at present 
we enjoy, and prayer for such a continu¬ 
ance of divine favour, us may seem to 
God’s unerring wisdom best calculateil 
for our^eneral happiness. 

It is farther evident, that the method 
of God's l^rovidcncc towards man is, 
commonly speaking, to impart capacity 
for improving his condition. Thus in the 
faculties of his body and mind, and in 
advantages temporal and spiritual, man, 
among a civilised people, by due exer¬ 
tion of the capacity allotted him, and 
proper employment of the means offered 
him, is enabled by God to luisc his 
liuturc fi'oui a fidieu aud degraded to a 
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renovitcd and comparatively dignified the Chii&tiaa djff pensat j nn during the 
vtate. pxesent confined state of his intellectual 

The duUcs arising from this dispen* faculties, yet, comparatively speaking, 
sation artv thanfc^ving to God propor-’, it was but little better than mere igiio- 
lionablcto the abilities and opportunities ranc^ when« contrasted with tliat more 
with which each person is furnished, and clear and more, perfect understaudii^ e| 
diligence in making the utmeat improve- . Divine truths, which would enlighten his 
meat possible of tM several.talents with mind.when its.powers were more enlarged 
which he is entrusted. God is a moral in a future lifo, the concerns of #hich 


governor, and will do right: ** Unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him 
“ shall much be required*.'* 

Lastly, it is evident, that as man is 
formed for the exercise of reason, the 
invention of aits, the comforts of society, 
the observance of moral duties, the know¬ 
ledge, pni^tice, and rewards of leligious 
service, he hits abundant reason on these 
.accounts to glory in his prc-craincncc 
above the brute creation, conscious to 
himself Um^iis species is peculiarly fa¬ 
voured bpBb goodness of his Creator: 
.ybt at the same time he has greater 
xcasoa for referring the ultimate glory to 
the Lord, since by Him, and through 
Him, arc either given or denied, cither 
continued ot withdrawn, all the fimul- 
lies which 'are the ornaments of our 
nature. 


SERMON CLIX. 


By Geo. Isaac IIunxixoiord, D. D. 

Bishop of Gloucester. 

On the difTcrent Sentiments which 
are entertained at dififerent Periods 
of our Age. 

1 Con. xiii. 11. 

m 

When I was a Child, 1 s|iakc as a Chih), t 
understood as a Child, 1 thooght as a Child; 
hut when ! become a Man, 1 put away 
childish Things. 

The immediate design of the Apostle 
in the uie of these expressions, was by 
an apt similitude forcibly to represent, 
that whatever miglit be his knowledge of 


would be altfl^thcr spiritual. But the 
words may be uken by us in a Kteral as 
well as a figurative sense; and we may 
first apply them to the purpose of re¬ 
marking the dilfcrent^ conceptions of 
the same objects, which men of serious 
reflection entertain at different periods of 
uieir age. 

The law, which regulates and per¬ 
vades this system of the universe, to 
which we belong, is that uotiiing con¬ 
nected with it should be at once f per¬ 
fect. Accordingly we sec that imaturo 
improvement is the result of progressive;]: 
advances, carried on iVom beginnings 
commonly slight and inconsiderable, and 
pursued to the utmost extent of refino 
ment, which the condition of things now 
existing, and the peculiar qualities of 
the object to be improved, arc capable 
of admitting. In the: works of Divine 
Creation, as in those of human art, the 
force of this law is equally observable. 
Whether we look to the inanimate or 
animate parts of the globe, we shall find 
this decree operating with uniform influ¬ 
ence^. Before we can gather the full 
car of corn, wc must patiently wait to 
sec first the tender blade, and then the 


* The Spanish proverb says, a ante man 
changtt kit mind, a fool never will. 

SrjtciAT. No. 78. 

f Sec Bp. Butler’s Analogy, Pnrtll. ch.iv. 
p. !j8I,23& edit. 6tli. 

]; Omnium eniiu rcrum principia parvasunti 
sed suis progressionibns usa augeatur: ncc 
sine causA: in primo enim ortti iiicat tenditss 
ct mollitios qnasdam, nt iicv res vnlere optumas 
nec agere possint: virtutisemm beatxque vitie 
(que duo maxumi expefonda Kimi) serins Imtien 
adparet. Multo ctiain serins ut pland, qualfa 
sint, infeliigaiitur. Cic< de Fiiiibus, l.v. 21. 

§ It is plainly Ro< tiic method of nature, rn 
other parts of the creation, ta obtain her ends 
imtemiaaeoittlg, Bee ** Divine Benevolence aa» 
sorted,” by Dr, Batoov, p. 71. 


* St. laike xii, 48. 
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mose finn stalk*. Before we cent pluck 
the hruit of a trec^ the tender i^aut mint 
be converted; info- a robust trunk. ->For 
every epedes'of aniinaickiat^ioe, whe^ 
thcrin.the air, -tbe:eav4>» or the waters, 
.a sitmlar progression frdnk.the imbecility 
of first produetion 'to fdie comparative 
stretch', of full grctath, ia uiuversally 
ordflimed.^ The cdith itself performs its 
‘revedutions, not sOtM. fitat every part 
4)hould at' once have broad noon;' but 
that dawn of light, and morn should 
precede the midHiay. Let these illustra* 
Jtions be now- applied to inan. As in bis 
t» *0 fo bis intellect, he arrives at 
maturity by successive progress. In his 
youth, the senses, the memory, the ima¬ 
gination, are the characteristic faculties. 
.At-the-earliest period of manhood, reflec¬ 
tion on what the senH^s have imparted, 
the memory retained, and die imagination 
conceived, begins to operate. Habits 
of reflection lead on to judgment; and 
Judgment, as the effect which ultimately 
proceeds from the due exercise of abili- 
itics antecedently acquired, directs man 
to form his opinions on subjects impor¬ 
tant to his happiness ; such are, pleasur¬ 
able amusements ; condition of life; the 
actions of all persons with whom he is 
more immediately connected ; the civil 
polity, by which his person, his free¬ 
dom, and his property are to be secured; 
and. the truths of that rell^on which 
claims observance, as being the revela¬ 
tion of God's- will to man. Whatever 


• Ii) the Cr&t perio(4 of life, children arc not 
capable of Aitiagtifshiiit' right from wrong in 
huniaii conduct; neither are they capable of 
abstract reasoning in matters of science. Their 
judgment of moral conduct, as well as their 
judgment of truth, advances by insensible de¬ 
grees,.like the corn and the grass. 

We^ may observe a similar progress in tbe 
faculties of the mind: for there is a wonderful 
analogy among all the -works of Ctad, from tbe 
least even to tbe greatest. 

Dr. Kbip on the “ y^tire Powers of Man,” 

. . Ess. 3. c. viii. p. {tS$. ed. 1788. 

f Natiira igitur <^pus qoidem bominis sic 
et genuit et foimavil, ut alia in pritno ortu 
perficeret, alia progrediente Ktate Ungaret. 

Animnoi autem reliquis rebus ita perfecit ut 
'corpu8.->Quod autem In homine prsestanUssi- 
mum atque optumum est, id deseruit, etsi 
dedit talem mentem quae omnem rirtuteih jam 
accipere posset—-sed virtutein ipsam inchoavit: 
uibil amplius. CidjIHc yu). f, v. 21 . 


has refoggnee tar«iith«r these coaewnsv 
most commonly engages, and indeed most 
justly demands- his attention, ■ 

»'. In-his Cjonceptiens .titan of th« msnwr 
in whk^. his Iwure hours .nay be i^ient 
agmeably -; . cd* condition in ;liifot of con¬ 
duct in indiyiduals; of clvil imUtutions; 
and of Christian doefSn^t it: is probable 
he will expttience considerable, changes 
tiitougli the prog^S*of his age: and 
this, from any instability of mind ,; 
but from having taken a more enlarged 
view of all subjects that have occurred 
to his thoughts; foom more thorough 
acquaintance with all circumstances; 
from more extensive information, deeper 
reflection, greater strength foy concltk* 
sivc reasoning, and firmer grounds fmr 
solid judgment*. 

In nothing does the opinion of mature 
age more widely differ from tiMt of youth, 
than with respect to the puflRts of plea¬ 
surable amusement. In tbe ardour of 
early days, the mind seeks with avidity 
every object that is new, every scene 
that is animating, every engagement that 
can call into action the b^ily powers: 
and whatever is not lecoinmendcd by 
novelty, whatever i-equires repose, or 
demands the application of intellect, ap¬ 
pears then to 1% dull, insipid, and unin¬ 
teresting. But follow, the same mind to 
that time of life, when the habits cither 
of professional learning, or of active em¬ 
ployment, operate with the strongest 
force. To the man of letters disengaged 
from weightier concerns, citiicr the works 
of im.'iginatioii, or sober reflection, or 
social converse, amidst the calm serenity 
of undisturbed quiet, afford the most ex¬ 
quisite delight f : and the man of business 


* 'H yiff VUL? JvOywv x;iv<s, WskXnf «r» viifitf 
Tf^curwief iTnyirmyia, says Lougiuus (sect. 6j. 
He might with equal truth have added, tun im 

t Keithcr ignorant of life, nor morose in 
disposition was that accomplished moral poet, 
who hath expressed the change of his 
from a love of lighter pleasures to a relish 
otheri of a graver cast, in these different pas¬ 
sages : 

O rus! quaodo ego te aspieiam I quandoque 

liccbit 

Nunc votemm iibris, nunc somno, et inertibus 
lioris 

Ducere spllicita? jiicunda oblivia vitse! 

Hor. 2 Sat. vl> GO. 
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finds hisfueatest relief in rtlmlretireinent 
and dome^ic Comfort. To each 6f diem 
Itis own simple'miUiod of recreation ia 
much 'mote ^idhetory, tlwn many of* 
ihe modes by whidi'intervals df Idsutc 
arc often‘itUed vpf at the expence of 
inconvenbht troalw and pcHiaps injured 
health 'to those* wWi the strei^h and 
sprtghftiness of youth have foeddeen. 

The conceptions of young'minds are 
generally erroneous* in mutating the 
causes from iehioli the haziness of ex» 
tcroui conditiou afises. .Captivated by 
the parade, and beguiled by case of 
opulence* they conclude these to be the 
sources of felicity; and therefore annex 
ideas of ftfprcme eiyoyment to tlic high 
rank in which opnlmice abounds. And 
judging only from the ihbour and fruga¬ 
lity incident to other classes, they form 
an ^phiiOlk that < even the middle order 
of society^must be less happy than the 
higher. But a more true estimate of 
Wealth and situation leads us to more 
just conclusions. High rank hath indeed 
the means of unspeakable happiness; for 
it hath power to do good* superfluity to 
relieve the distressed, opportunity for 
enjoying witional pleasures* and what is 
of no small value, ability to be indepen¬ 
dent. If however to the possessor of 
these means, there be wanting a mind 
capaUe of applying them to purposes* 
that will promote the cuds for which 
affluence should serve* purposes from 
which alone can aiise mental satisfac¬ 
tion ; in that case tank and its glittering 


TSitsta obi inc in mout'ss ct in oreem cx iirbe 
removi, 

Quid i>riu;i iUustreni satyris, mus^quu pedestri ? 

iSalt, vi. 16. 

Non eadem cst stos ; non mens. 1 Epist. i. 4|. 
Nlmiram sapcrc ost shjectis utile nugis* 
EttdMpeStivttfn piieris concodcre ludnm; 

Ac non verba seqai fidibus modnlanda Latinis* 
Sed Venn ixuinero!>que modosque ctlisaoe vitss. 

'i Kp. ii. 141. 

See afa» 1 Sat. vi. 104.—1 Kpist. vii. 35.-— 
1 l^isb », 8.—I'Eniat. xiv. 16.—^Yet however 
niueh be prhferrea^his own pursoits* he cen- 
sureatrat those of another, unless immoral or 
out of character: but with his usual gqpd bu- 
nicnW'flres thts-ocMoe t 
Nec tua laadabis stndia * aut aliena ncprdndes. 

1 Epist. xviit. 39. 
aliowiog no one to indulge himself in that hon- 
ceit and spleen, against which men of retired 
habits rtould particularly guard tbumsulvesr 


appends^ add holhing to^pmah4^P'^ 
pttiMs. Mtteh4es84omex«mi|iti(mi£rp5h 
useful employiaeitt itend (to iSui 
Wearinen 4nd disgust not4Ui^MltIucnti!jr 
obtrude ibameelves-on bim* who wants 
oecupdtkfn '* either -of bhdy .ot mia^. 
On the 'contrary* o > cheerful mti tom- 
tented dispdiltkm k jusMiUy found -in 
thoM, who -divide their time -between 
rest tmd labour. - Camnmidy -sme^lng 
theu* it is not so much ''ftom tne con¬ 
dition itseff^ as from the tight tthe tjf it 
tlmt hapfuness arises |o Mgh nfih. And 
upon a general,view of tiie middle* C6m- 
pared with higher ranks* perhaps it .may 
be truly said, that where in thC middle 
rank tWe is competent the fruit of 
industry* and where the heart is right to 
God and man* pure from evil intention 
towards any person existing, erect above 
mean and at^-t thoughts, and ready to 
perform kind offices on all occasioYis; 
in thiU case* there is little* if any dis¬ 
parity with ri'Bpect to real satisfaction* 
on the side of exalted station. 

Of actions palpably vicious and dis¬ 
honest, a mind not corrupt will uniformly 
retain the same opinion. Whatever in 
itself is morally bad* must stand Con¬ 
demned by us at every age of our life* 
if our passions have not grossly perverted 
our reason, and if we ourselves arc not 
depraved. It is not then of cases noto¬ 
riously wicked that we are now speaking: 
of them there can he in us no diversity 
of sentimenr. But the common occur¬ 
rences of every day present to our ob¬ 
servation an infinitude of actions, which, 
if taken abstractedly and v^hout refer¬ 
ence to any other circumstances, arc of 
a nature inditferent; and the rectitude, 
or impropriety of thorn, depends entirely 
on variems euiisklcratioDb-to bo isegaMied 
ill the person who acts. 'I'he occa^iohi, 
in its full extent, to which h^ must suit 
his measures j the principU:s from which 
his purpose originated ; the views with 


* l^urgit ainari aliquid, quod ia ipiisfloribas 

Aut qttbd coaicias ipse animus se {brt6 rv- 
Uordet ‘ ■ 

Dcsidiosh Blatuni agare. , IbvcR. 

Seu Cicero dcEmibus, 1. 5. s. ^0,31. 

Sice Dr. JhiEcvv's “ Dlriae Bgtwvolcnce 
apintcd.” p, 36. 
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wI^ioK be adopted tiiis or that mipincr of 
foitraidiQS Msim : the mean» widi 
wbic^ be was f^oisbed for executing it i 
tbe,jdiffictdtics'widi which he had to 
contend in his prpgr^; the piuticul^ 
obligatiQDs of duty which e^er his sta* 
tfoini, or. age, or profession, mi^t require 
of i^iu; and perh^s many other minute 
p6int3{, which, hdwc'v^ iifUhaterial they 
might appe^ to cursory observers, may 
heverth^i^ he of great moment to tho 
ftaily unmediately concerned; all these 
pa^ulars must be taken into die ac¬ 
count 85 the probable groumls on which 
his conduct was directed, before we can 
pronounce the common actions of any 
One near ua to be either praise-worthy or 
blame^ble*. But in the season of ar¬ 
dour 4nd inexperknee, we are pr^udiced 
by dfst views: and alike impatient and 
iucapable of making inquiry into the 
intnnsip merits or dements of what we 
perceive done, both in affairs of moment 
and in oomraon behaviour we ofceit cen¬ 
sure. svhat deserves commendation, and 
as oAen* applaud what should rather be 
reprehend^. Thus, eager to pursue 
our own iAclioations, and incompetent 
to estimate the blessings of education, we 
arc not much disposed f t» regard with 
aSeeCkn those who cither check <mr 
vicious tendencies, or who enforce dili¬ 
gence in the acquisition of iearning: the 
greater portion of our favour is bestowed 
on otb^s, who suicr us to persist in fol¬ 
lies, without admonition, .and to mis- 
oppty our time and talents, without 
rep^f. Discerning not the bounds, 
tahidh oeporate liberality from profusion, 
to the -squanderiags of the prodigal wc 
give the name of generosity, and deem 
the bounties of the prudent no marks of 


♦ Xlmrvfttyfut *'Audi alteram 

partem ;** -** There are two-sideato every quea- 
tieni" m ptovcrlnal sayings, replete with 
good wasa, and ioundeil -on aooufate observa- 
(thn and practical knowledge of haman con^ 
cams. And happy is it both -for themselves 
aad the coamuiiity, when the tempers of men 
incline tbam to ecine the rhlbt handle; to 
lN8r She ibeuer part; and acquiesce in the 
meni'thvoitnibie side. 

t 'the espeessipns of Horace, ** Monitoribus 
asper*v-<>H'ProdiBaB’Wri8,’i A. P. Ig9, JM ; and 
of Aristotle, «fobv/u*i—iviXmlif—p(A«y^te)Tr;— 
iutifttniXst. Rheti 2. 12« cd, 0*f. are h<Te 
illusuated. w 


bencficcncc. to reseuttn^nt, and 

hasty for^evvn^, idea qf 

heroism to impiicahility, and impute for¬ 
giveness of. to ^apt of spirit, ff 
wc cau btit^' otJIfii^vcq to sqmowh^ likfj^ 
reconcitmfioft, yet w^ ape pathef 

habituated Ip tho gov^min^of oqr 4n|^r, 
nor enlarged in ouc ^^wUdgo >md views 
of things, wO sp^r tti^ to renew ppr 
aniinos%tr and % labto irrita¬ 

bility laudoblf in o|h«nu I^tUu cqnvcr- * 
sant widt, alfairs of the world, and as yet 
untau^t that every jmd rcqui.rcs epr- 
rcspo&dtng means conducive to, it; that 
such meotW'it is not; aljways ip otix power 
to command; thpe tl^e same object y/cars 
not to all persons alike the same appeai- 
ance; that on many, occastohs tl^c pre.- 
judices, tho tenors, tlie hpmoiirs of 
others must be ponsoited* suitable 
opportunities making impressions op 
their minds be attentively <i|perved mud 
sc.aapnably embraced; ufitapgbt in this 
complication of human conci^ms, jyhioh 
usually retards dispatdi, apd'frequently 
creates invincible impediment to the ac¬ 
complishing of our wishes; through self- 
conlidcnce and sanguine hope wc am 
assured success would have attended us, 
where persons more judicious have either 
abandoned the undertaking, or have ex¬ 
perienced an unfavourable event. In the 
love of truth being ourselves ingenuous, 
but in our manner of sliowing it often 
intcmpoKite, the rude and uncivil we- 
rall open and sincere, and mklake 
disgusting sourness for plain honesty. 
'I'hough wc are prone to tre^t ridi¬ 
cule the foibles of others, yet^e are 
provoked by retaliation, as if it were an 
insult; for, through want of self-inspec¬ 
tion we are ignorant of ourselves, jiod 
wc forget that he who retorts w.as npt the 
aggressor. 

Such then being s<Hnc of the miscon- 
ceptioirs, under vvhkh with togited to 
the actions of other men we fjrcqH«»U> 
labour in the days of our youth, let us 
now consider theefiect whicji advaivcing 
-years very ccgnmonly. proditoa .nu our 
judgment. 


X Sen eglidas aaognis, scu .mruin kscUia 
Vena: 

ICKiomitft ccrvicc feros. 

Hen, 1 Epist. iii. ^3, 
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Obiwrvhig that hiordinate indulgence 
appetite is' destructive to health, to 
tiHdchitandtflg, to reputation; and finding 
tfiw proficiency m no art or science can 
bd athnned but by efibits of industrfous 
appITcatidn, we retell to our mehiorics, 
and respect as our best friends, those 
who cuibed our passions, when they nv 
quired the strongest check; and who 
^ impdlod us to assiduity in- cultivating 
oqr abilities. Circumscribed • as many 
arc by the limits of mediocrity i^Htlftporai 
possessions, and‘unavoidably obliged as 
all arc to adapt their expenecs to the 
measure of their property, we are" sensi¬ 
ble that frugality is the foundation of 
generosiw; and that frequently the giver 
of a smWdonation is thore truly lil^ral, 
than he who without thought and without 
inconvenience more largely contributes. 
From having felt the inquietude of mind 
and dison^' of the reasoning faculties, 
which anger has occasioned in ourAwn 
bosoms; from having noticed the extra¬ 
vagant and absurd acts, by which per¬ 
sons resentful degrade themselves in the 
estimation 6f the more moderate; from 
having found it a work infinitelj^more 
difficult, and therefore more inaiily to 
govern, rather than obey the impetuosity 
of our temper; from having discoveied 
that a disposition unknowing how to 
relent is odioUs in a soeioty of civilized 
manners, and suitable to none but a sa- 
^agt- baibarinn; from a sense too, that 
w'e ourselves often need forgiveness, but 
that pardon we cannot expect, if none 
we grjpt; from all these considerations 
we love the person, wlio with patience 
will endure provocations, and on easy 
terms will consent to reconciliation. 
When obstacles in the w’ay of some de¬ 
sirable end have frequently impeded the 
career, in which we fancied we could 
proee^ without difficulty or hindrance; 
and when we have been taught that 
others, no less-than otirselves, are tena- 
ciom of some preconceived opinions, 
influenced by some habitual disposition, 
and flactn 4 ting in their inclination ; wc 
are then 'convinced that however excel¬ 
lent .(^ j^vjseable s-, measure might 
in itseli; yet frequently it is not practi¬ 
cable, and therefore must be relinquished, 
from ae cause which neither wisdom nor 
zeal can control, the necessity,of the 
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case. ,If we liave learnt it not fltont 
reflection creditable to our understand' 
ing, wc shall at least have been made to 
know it from the' resentment we have 
provoked, that truth and frankness,* if 
they mean to be useful, must in their 
application be discreet, and in their lan¬ 
guage delicate. Self-knowledge will at 
last have taught us, that we not 
look beyond ourselves to find instances 
of folly; and that unless we would bring 
on ourselves and hear with unconcern,* 
reproach from "Others, we must forbear 
taking the unwarrant^le llberty of ridi¬ 
culing them. And thus having been 
ourselves placed under a greater'variety 
of circumstances, and having attended 
to the modes of acting which in a diver¬ 
sity of cases wc have been compelled by 
those circumstances to adopt; having 
moreover learnt that men in general, con¬ 
stituted as they are of passions the same 
in kind, though different in degree, do 
in similar situations act nearly en similar 
principles; wc are commonly disposed 
to judge with candour and to pronounce 
condemnation on no man, till we have 
heard the reasons of his conduct fully 
explained, and the gr(<unds of such rea¬ 
sons impartially disclosed *. 

As thus we change our sentiments on 
the actions of individuals, we coirect 
them no less on concerns of civil policy. 
For, W'e appty the same candour^ in 
judging of public as df private measorcs; 
and conceive that were the motives for 
such measures undmtood, the authors 
of them would be justified. In our 
earlier years wc arc totally unacquainted 
with the “ secret lets and difficulties, 
which in public proceedings arc inntir 


* Changing bht the terms, we may ado|it 
for judgiog of moral conduct the critic’s rule 
fur exaotining fraetry and paintings. 

-Know welt taeb ancient’s pnwwcharactets 

Uis fable, sut^et, scope, in eveiy page, 
lleItgiiMi, country, genius of bis age. 

Popx’s-Ess. 1. 00 Crtociam, v.419. 
Some figures mpustrous and uisnpU .appear,- 
Consider’d singly, or beheM too near; 

Which but proiwrtio&’d to their light and plaea 
Due distance rMoncilea to form am gaace. 

Fon’s Eu. L-oaCritkisiB, IVI. 
Aceurdiog to. this remark of a 'mnstar critic,. 
Dt pictura poesis erit; qute, si propihs stes, 

Tc capiet magis j et qut^am, si loiigihs absies. 

x Uoa, A. P. V. 36K 
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Aierable and inevitable:'’* but when ob¬ 
servation of facto hath made us sensible, 
how arduous a task it is to secure obe¬ 
dience to the laws, in a system which 
combines dificrent and opposite princi¬ 
ples, and which, though it supports 
order, yet subjects every individual to 
the least restraint that can possibly be 
laid on him consistently with the ends 
and pultposes of civil society; when ex¬ 
perience hath taught us this knowledge, 
we do not hastily and for slight imper¬ 
fections ** go about to persuade the mul¬ 
titude, that they arc not so well governed 
as they ought to be.”f 

l.ct us now consider the inlluencc of 
mature age on some opiyions of a reli¬ 
gious nature. 

At tljat period when they first begin to 
think of religion, many, forming their 
judgment froth the simplicity of Christian 
Elements, arc led to conceive, that for 
the understanding of the Sacred Writings 
nothing more is necessary, than the know¬ 
ledge of words in the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues', 'riiey have it yet to discover, 
that if they would learn to interpret the 
whole body of Scripture, by which 
Christian elements are introduced, esta¬ 
blished, and illustrated, they must be¬ 
come acquainted with particulars, various 
in kind, and wide in comprehension. The 
idiomatic phraseology uf the languages 
in which the Scriptures arc written ; the 
object of types and application of anti¬ 
types ; the views and completion of pro- 
])hccics ; the scope and connexion of the 
Old and New'I’estament; the manners, 
customs, opinions, times, and places, 
to which allusion is respectively made in 
the several passages to be explained; 
all these circumstances demand consider¬ 
ation, before a complete and faithful ex¬ 
position can be given: added to which 
must bo a readiness in comparing texts 
that arq <to be collated, and ability in 
thence dfhwing a just conclusion. He 
w]^ is content with hastily and super¬ 
ficially perusing the words only of Scrip¬ 
ture, willJfeng remain ignorant of the 
many qualifications requisite for the 
forming of a biblical scholar, and must 
be incompetent to the work of interpre¬ 
tation. But when the mind hath be^un 


* Hooker’s Kcc’csia.ti' al Polity, B. i. s. !• 
t Uookrj-, ibid. 


to invc!||igt...se the sense of Scripture, if 
then perceives its iwdiUity tO'tnake^^' 
etSectual progress without contiawidl«i*e- 
fercnce to those rtil^s of ccitictsaw^, 
which are suitable to the style ao4 gentua 
of holy w'rit, and without the concur- 
rent aid of philology iu all its branches. 
Experience' of this pature creates iuH» 
reluctance cither to propose, or adopt 
novel opinions concerning first principles' 
in religion; ^nd renders us properly' 
cauti%qp|Jiow we reject interpretations 
given by men, who were known to have 
devoted their time and talcoto for many 
successive years, to the sold employ¬ 
ment of examining and iUustrating the 
Scriptures. ■ ■ ■. ', . ■ 

Again *, to the study of tW^criptures 
others come, brin^g with them, indeed 
serious attention ; but through that intel¬ 
lectual presumption, which attends in¬ 
experience, they bring also a disposition 
to ifidopt no doctrine, which is not pen- 
tcctly within the comprehension of their 
own reason. Long refiection however 
teaches us that Kcvclatiou professgs to 
communicate more than |cason could 
have^^nade known to us; ^ud that God 
and ms ways, which arc the subjects of 
Revelation, arc far above the capacity 
of man. Man is finite, God infinite in 
understanding. Man sees but some few 
yeai-s; the sight of God extends through 
eternity. Man can argue only on hu¬ 
man principles; God may hav« coun¬ 
sels atul motives for acting, not indcetl 
irroconeileable, but impenetrable to hu¬ 
man wisdom. Man is liinitdB in all 
his powers; but God can do all things 
which imply not contradiction. Mai. 
can give but little account of his o«n 
naturef; the nature of divine essence 
he is utterly incapable of comprehend¬ 
ing. From not having observed that tiu 
compass of reason cannot be enlarged 
beyond a certain point; and from nut 
having considered the ineffable disparity 


* Such for iastuco as those contained in 
the “ Philologiae Saors Libri Quinque,” of 
< 3 lassius. 

See also Dr. Mackmtcht’s Essay, Of the 
right Interpretation of Scripture,” in his 
New Uteral Translation of all Jpto Apostolical 
Epistles,” vol. Jt. p. 383. with th^ original 
text. * 

f Set Dr. Ef ID o« the " Inteliaetual Powers 
ofjdan,’’ F,:stiy 0. c. >. p, 73. 
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between Ciod ujid man, between things 
di^ie and huitian; mfiiy at tlicir first 
a{>plicati<m to the study of the gos|>el. 
have received the doctrines of atonement 
and' of <hc Trinity, with degrees of doubt, 
becausb they could not und^stand hbw 
divine justice could be satisfied with the 
death of an innocent nerson; or how the 
sa^ne essence could to so communicated, 
as that the Godhead of .the Fajfiter, of 
the Son, and of the Holy;Spirit/ should 
be but One. Patient inve^igatmm^ow- 
ever, at length teaches thpm, tG* it is 
not required of them to Understand how 
these tilings can be. .God reveals the 
facts, and therefore they cannot but be 
true. repeated experience tliat wc 

believe i{|tot firmly many other iiicts,for 
which however we esdmot account, con* 
vinces vs that it is entirely consistent 
wkh reason to believe the gospel doc¬ 
trines, though by man inexplicable. 
Thus; that the world exists, we %ve 
otndar demonstration; and that God 
created it, wc can piove to moral cer¬ 
tainty ; ’ but how his Almighty word 
could call iqto existence things which 
before had np being; why ,^racd 
the world after the manner we -be¬ 
hold it, or why .He formed it at all: 
these arc questions which cannot be ex¬ 
plained, nor indeed arc ever asked by 
sound reasoners. With respect to the 
doctrines of atonement and the Trinity, 
the case is similar. That these doctrines 
exist in the gospel, we arc persuaded by 
the inte^retation of many passages to 
that efl'dcr. Wc believe that He, who 
delivered timse doctrines, spake what in 
liis superior wisdom iTe knew to be true; 
the doctrines themselves, therefore, we 
admit on that account; but h(/W or why 
the death of Christ is tiius cfiicacious; 
or how the i^utlier, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are united in one Godhead, arc questions 
wc do not pretend or think it necessary 
to st^ve, 'because Revelation hatli not 
explained them, nor hath God required 
of us such knowledge.” 

It is one part of wisdom to be sensible 
of our ignorance; and one mark of 
couxace hot to fear confessing that of 
some things we arc ignorant. In tiic 
pride ef youtii, wc nei&er feel that our 
nndcrslnttding is limited; nor, if wc did 
feel it, would jealousy, lest our abilities 
should be depreciated, permit us to 
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acknowledge miy imjpcrfcction of that 
nature, et'ch'mou^ it be 
Wh^n, ■ howey^,' our researches ^ have' 
onen Deen’obrtrjlVcteu tiy u^iflmpoSsh 

when wc Bfivt learnt to think it moire 
pusillanimous w pmtef^d haying po.wcrs 
which' map cabnof possess,* ^c)y 
to own that tvitIi.!l^i^'paiticman 'of an, 
abstruse kind .hn'acquaintiM j wc 

hesitate noj fo “ xre dp not 'Jciipw^ 
when the reasons whjeh made the dcat^ 
of Christ a copdition of'm.erc'^ ‘fow^s 
man, and when th’p essential na'tur^bf 
Deity are asked* of ris. yo prod’s in¬ 
finite wisdoip and unerring ' Word wd 
refer fill such dilhcultics: undpr convio 
tibn of the ondand sanction of the other, 
wc resign our former prm'udiccs;. and 
believe the doctrines revealed unto man¬ 
kind assuredly for no other purpose, 
than to increase their happiness by im¬ 
proving their morals and their religious 
knowledge. 

Having thus far noticed and ^defi- 
1 cured to account for the dificrent con¬ 
ceptions, which many persons have 
entertained ut different periods of their 
age, we may now briefly remark on tlie 
figurative sense in’^ the words of the 
apostle; by which lie would' intimate 
tJie increase' of knowledge ahich will 
enlighten our souls, v i.t .. we are riuscd 
to a life immortal. That such increase 
will probably ensue, wc have reason to 
expect from analogy. For, not only 
arc men more intelligent than children, 
but generations of men become wiser as 
tlicy advance in succession. Hence wc 
find, that of the objections f, which the 
disputers of old brought forward, as irre- 
concilcabh' with the divine attributes. 


* See Bjp. Cp.NY»E.AUF.’sSermon on Mysteries, 
in Tol. fii. ExCiiiKinioK TiiEOtocicvM.' 

f 'Had the epicurean atheists Of old, or 
the foremeoiianed’ modem astronomer, duly 
cxaniin^ thesti things, they would not have 
SO rashly pronounc^ concerning the /auUinfts 
of thy .Creatiqo; they wquld ba^ seen on the 
foregoing 'priiiciplesl tfihl yhat njpdH their hy- 
poth^is is sp'Irrt^Tdir'and otKi^rtain, !s,in 
reality most unilbrm and datenillnatii': and 
that all thdr bompl^ntfe are fduaoed up»n 
their ignorance 'of the true system of the 
world." See Enqiifry intd the'Cause and 
Origin of Evil," by Dr. John Ceaske, p. 125, 
cd. 1720. See also Dr. BehtlevN “ Confu¬ 
tation of Atheism,” Serui. 8. a> 10. 
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ma^ proceeded entirely from ignoraitce 
of wliich have ti^ bKn du- 
jby ))b>'slcal inqtiirk*: and 
the iffliviU, whicii in {»ult untunes tU 
inade to the Seiiptnics, many 
were founded in want* o€ t&at critical 
und hi^totkid fcAowledge, which haa 
since mote widely .diffused thittugh^ 
thb aihol^body of Christiana. 

MorieWr, from the manner in which 
(sod by gradual prophecies, at first ob* 
s(^re, then somewhat more plain, and 
distinct, revealed the coming of 
tbe Messiah; and from the order in 
wh'xh Christianity, the better dispensa- 
t n;j, succeeded the Jewish economy, 
^.nieh was but a preparatory introduction 
to a more excellent covenant; from these 
nic'.hods of proceeding in the divsne ad> 
ministration wc might conclude, that de- 
gn'VS .of iniprovod knowledge in truths 
lespccrtng the nature of God and the 
means appointed for man’s rudeniption 
wiHFhereafter be communicated iti Uiat 
state of existenct to which v.e are pro¬ 
gressively approaching. 

To the same conclusion arc also 
led, by ronsideratoon uf the comparative 
difference which necessarily subsists be¬ 
tween a state imperfect and perfect. Our 
pn’stmt cunditiuii is impcifect, and to it 
arc adapted all our faculties;^. The 
mind now pt‘rccives through organs, 
which even in their utmost vigour are 
hut limited in their powers ; and which 
by various acci<lents lose the force even 
of those limited powers. Oui- future 
condition will be perfect; in that we 
shall probably be endued with more 
clear perception through the means of 
bodily organs, proporlionably improved; 
and us the powers ot perceplion, so also 
those of our understanding, may be 
infinitely more enlarged. 

Such grounds for hoping this will be 
the case, we have even from analogy. 
Unt there is still u foundation on whicit 


we maji^. mUitJ-, firmly rely; 
claratiou of St. Paul, 'assuriQ|f 
hereafter we shall discern spmtU|llidi||^ 
with the utmost clearness, of, 
own emph^tical laogoage, 
face.*" And a greater than St 
hath given us encou^ement, m prtmpe 
our souls by the culthrating of ri^t imhc- 
tions: even Christ hiinseu hath sotdnhly 
rpnouncc.d, Blessed are the pure in 
cart, for thoyishall sCc Godf.", , 

Thc.ftjlec^ons to be made oh what 
has been said are briefly thet^e: . 

Petulant contradiction, vain oiitigftnce, 
and bold assumption ci%^ disgust in 
every season of life: but mosg^aiticu- 
larly v^cn predominant in'^|ut age ^ 
which, from unavoidahto indrf^enco, 
is most subject to error, and which there¬ 
fore should be docile and open to con¬ 
viction. 

The degree of our misconception will 
probmbly be less, and the time of its 
duration proportionably shorter, accord¬ 
ingly as greater care td guard us from 
false opinions has b(>cu bestowed oi/us 
in the epurse of our education. Of what 
vast impoitdnce then is it, fiiat elemen¬ 
tary principles of tbC purest kind should 
be assiduously;^ inculcated! And how 
unspeakably valuable is that education 
which teaches to youthful days nothing 
that manhood must labour to unlearn! 

However the censorious may be in¬ 
clined through malevolence to attribute 
a change of sentiments to improper mo¬ 
tives,'yet, in the estimation of^pandid 
judges luibituatcd to reflection, it sullies 
no man’s honour to .abandon a mistaken 
and adopt a light principle; it degrades 
no man’s uiidei-standing to acknowledge 
he has thought erroneously, but that 
after mature inquiry he has altered § his 

* I Cur. xiii. 13. - 
f St. Mat. V. S. 

:|; Hoc ui»u«, hoc studium, parvi properemus 
«t aiitpli, 


* '* tn MlCHAttis’s tntrodnetion to the New 
Testaaieut ; JOKTia's Retnarks on RcclesiHSti ■ 
cal History, vpl. i.> Gnav's Key to the Old 
Testament ;■ and Harmsa’s Observations on 
divers Passages of Scripture ; the reader will 
find this assortion proved trtu*. 

f Sbc Ur. Rrii), on the '• Intflleclnal Powers 
of Mao,” ^^^ay ‘2. c. i. p. Tfi, -n, 80. 105 

ed. nex . '■ 


Si PATItli'C VOLVMt'S, 81 NOMS VIVRRS CAll. 

. - Hor. d Kpist.3.18. 

§ Beatum, ciu etiaia in sepeotuts contigerit, 
ut sapientiaoi, ve^.'t^que opiniones adsequi 
possit. Cic. d« Fin. v. 21. fi'oin PiAjCO. 

Fur a striking instance of ingenuous confirs- 
sitm and ilaanty decision, see Bp- Hoksibt% 
Tracts, p> 260. edit. nss. ^ 

Bp. WATsoa says of I.e Clerc, Wlren his 
ji’dgi»«*nt was matured by agi^^, be was asiismcd 
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oj^jons: for very little do they answer 
the purpo^ of inQreaaing age, wlu> be> 
come BiMC usefully wiser, as tlicy grow 
older., . . 

If r^cT long experience and bettor iii< 
Ibjinatlon we have been so happy as to 
correct our juflguient, yet let us not 
tlicocc forget tliert^was a time wbeu, to 
our sorrow, we oursclvinj were differently 
persuaded ; nor let us bo so unorndid as 
to make uo allowance fur tlte errors of 
persons still deceived, errors^ iu •ivhich 
ourselves perhaps w’ore once involvotl*. 

Neither with U'spect to the injudicious 
sontirucots and imprudent words of those, 
who have afterwards percciviil and la¬ 
mented ,^eir folly, let our memory be 
rutcntivii'jo so malignant a purpose, us 
to treasure up the language of their former 
iodi^crction for a ground of obloquy-|* 
and an occasion of ridicule. ‘‘ Ileprouch 
not a man that turnetli from sin jl,” says 
the son of Sirach, |l^'udeiuiy and hu- 
inanely. Uutifeveii sins forsaken should 
no longer be recollected, sumly errors 
that have been amended should be buried 
in oblivion. 111 indeed does it ln*come 
man to repu'>uch his fellow-creatiye wiiii 
iist roibcvnceptions.: for whatever may 
c our progress in thinking rightly on 
many, subjects, still ignorance of others 
witlxQUt number is inst'parable from 
human natuiv through the whole of 
this life. 

It remains for our existence in a future 
stiitc, that our ignorance slioiild be gra¬ 
dually removed : and itniong otlier bles¬ 
sings re,served for the just and goo<l, it is 


EC TURKS. 

probably one, that there sbc[ul.d be ear" 
tcttdvd to them ft coatinual pp^re^lon* 
in attiunmcqts spb'itual a«d iutellectuaU 
This is a rccora pence which every one 
who loves God and virtuOf saocU^ and 
knowledge, will labour to obtain: 'and 
** Blessed are tljey which hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filledf.* 


SERMON CLX. 

IJy Gno. Is.vAc lluxTiNta'ORU,^D,D. 
Trar<k‘ii of St. Mary’s College, VViiicbeslei^ 

The CoHsequenees of Actions- arc 
to be coiisHlered. 

EccLi-.si.vsTicus \ii. 3(5. 

Wlialfiocvi-r tliuu takest in hiuid, rcinembcr 
tlie rnd, and thou shaft tiewr do aini»s. 

In the exercise either of libcml or ine- 
clianic arts, it is usual with those who 
j)ractise them to form in their minds 
some plan of the work intended, before 
they begin to execute ; and to conlem- 
plute in imagination 4; the effect which 
will be pvtKlueed by tlus jvartieiilar mode 
of proceeding they mean to adopt. It 
were to be wished that all lueu would 
thus deliberate on concerns of a moral 
nature; and that before they b^iu any 
single act, move particularly before they 
enter on a course of actions, they would 
seriously ask themselves in what it.nnist 
terminate. 


of what he bad written on the siibiect (of 
Genesh) in his younger years •, he niiMfe a puh- 
I'c recantation of hjs error, by annexing to bis 
Comnaeitary on Om’sis, a Latin Dissertation 
concerning Moses, the autbor of the Penta¬ 
teuch, and his design in composing it.” 

Apology for the Bible, p. 43. 

The Manicba;.ins were lur enough from 
Iseiag heretics Of the better sort: yet Atiguijtln, 
addreMing Mmsidf to- them, treats them with 
lenHy and compastion. He had been one of 
them Iriiaaelf, and knew faow hard it was to 
shake off Tnteierste errors and prcoiidices. 

JDr. Joann's '* Discourses concerning the 
Christian Religion.” Dis. 1. p. 73, cd. 4th. 
-f 'Vetenittt qlndem cutpam iuicmpestiT^ «br 
jieAe, ifll(h''ei et aiienis erroribus petnlanter 
usultaiitis anlihl est. 

FMBinsHBMir Suppf. Livii, xU. tC, 

X Ecefesiastfeus riii. b. 


* For any thing that appuors, Ihm- may be 
in the hiuii ni mind powers .-iiid f.icultit.s equal 
to those of the iiighest angcN, which, in the 
future state, wheu the soul is imited a> its 
glorified body, will ilispli thuinsuives io an 
adinirnbfc ninnnorj «gre abfy In <*iir Lord's 
declaration, Matt. xiii. 4.0. ” Then thall the 
ni^titeoui ikow /artA et the mu in t/te hutgdom itf 
IhehWur," 

Dr. Mackniuii v’h Hi-s. 7. v. ii. 

” New Literal Translation.” 

+ SL Matt. V. 6. ^ 

X Facile qiiuqae ex jam dictis evmcitnr, ne- 
miiiem unquani Artiiiceio luanmn operi cum 
fructu udniuvissc, nisj prins vivamTolius Col- 
lucatiunis imagincin aniuio suo liabcrit in- 
scriplani. 

Juh'ivs de Pictnru Vetcruin, !• iii, 4. 
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like seftspn ttkdecd for tiiafclrtg this 
is i)tA the hour in' whi^ the 

f )itsiotis Ure fm^cnous. With such vib^ 
eiKc ^ they agitate the mind, that they 
lih^ '» ’td overlook all consequences, 
and by' liny means to accomplish' the 
object of its wishes, regardless of what 
hiay thence ensue. Interyaii of calm 
and sober rqjose aCe tlm proper periods 
for. meditation: in them we may recol¬ 
lect, from example and precept;- what 
different ends most usually follow cither 
a right of wrong line' of conduct, and 
we may previously fix in our hearts some 
determined resolutions, which may be 
helpful 'to us, when we come to struggle 
with temptations. 

And herein the great advantage of the 
Sabbath, and the utility of discourse's 
framed for instruction, obviously appear. 
By affordinsT rest from worldly employ¬ 
ments, the Sabbath gives leisure for self- 
examination ; fur reflecting at pauses not 
far distant on our pmt actions; for com* 
paring our manners with the rules pre¬ 
scribed by the gospel; for marking the 
particulars in which we have deviated 
from the laws of morality and religion ; 
and fbr proposing amendment of what 
has' been done amiss, in the future pro¬ 
gress of our lives. And to these means 
of moral improvement most highly con¬ 
ducive must be discourses, which teach 
the ignorant to know their duty; which 
to the well-informed recall truths they 
had before learned; vvhich awaken all 
to a sense of right, and animate them to 
persevere in*faabits of temperance, justice, 
and piety, by consideration of that end 
which awaits us all, the state of future 
rewards and punishmc'iit proportioned to 
our good or evil actions done in this life 
present. 

Whenever then our mind is tmdis- 
turbed by passions, and espcciaHy on 
those-more solemn <lays,' the oidinances 
of wbikh arc designed and calculated to 
encourage reflection, we shall dO' well 
to sti-eugthen our love of virtue by pre^ 
monisfaing'..ourselves of' the evil conse¬ 
quences which proceed from vice. On 
the present occasion be this our employ¬ 
ment ; oii which let us enter, - 
The first 'duty of man is to fire God 
that made him. By re:ison we ore led 
to kiiow there is a Ood; by grajitude 


.we ar«H5wttndfih thanle^ by' Icjirif fd 
adofe Him?*; by ftar to 
self-regard, its 

of divine favour^ we are. prodkpted Ph 
bffbr unto him our prayerST., Atod rfiey 
that on their hearts hdVft ‘thtis 
a 'sense of pious ‘in'bral oblii^fion 
towards 'God, have' mid'the deepest' hhd 
firmest fbundatioftf of right conduct oq 
all occasions in wmcK Inoral good or 
evil is concerned. B'bt pass fi<onii 'them' 
to others, who live as though ibete were 
no God in the world. If they Ait in 
the higher or middle rank of society, 
they indulge, without regard to consci¬ 
ence or oven decency, the indinatiohs 
which learl them to some ^avouljM vices. 
Insensible alike to the infamy they 
stamp on their own character, and to the' 
injury done, perhaps irreparably, to those 
who are corrupted by them, they ruin 
innocence in other families; and into 
their own Iiouses Ijy bail example intro¬ 
duce immoral practices, the effects of 
which are calamitous to their chiWreft or 
domestics. Thus instead oft laying a 
finindation fur esteem and happiness to 
their posterity and dependent!), by diivct- 
ing them in tlio ways of |»rudt4ice and 
piety, they entail the discredit and 'mise¬ 
ries whicli arise from dehailchedtcoUrses. 
In this manner act many of those, who 
being in affluent or competent circum¬ 
stances presume to. erect themselves as 
superior to the duties and restraints \(ftf 
religion. ' ' 

If in a lower condition of life-we' lodk 


* Many of the arguments osed by Soccator,.. 
partly with Aristodeinus, and partly wil)tir Ku.f, 
thydi-mui, on these importwt subjects, deserve . 
the serious attention of the learned reader, Tfie''' 
discoTfiries even of naiurel-reK-^un are aucK-iii 
mshV respects, as to leave.in<!n of no'ceUgioa . 
absolutely without .excu si*. ^ 

- Xbuophom's UemurahUiat 1. i. o, 4. and 
I. iv. c. 3. 

f Striking is the reSeetion, with wbicJh Xeno¬ 
phon eonclwles thoaocoUMt gisea ofthfi.dia- 
loguft bolded by! Socniteawith.Aristadv.mSs.'bn. 
the euistepco anil,provWeBfie,ofjth^ - 

“ In my opinron,.cdiiTer.<»tion of this kind 
indueuced those, who- bAdsintercwjrsB witb.biroj 
to avoid actions iiD|»ous, unjust, and base, not 
only wkewthey.went to the sight of n^p, but 
feven when they were alwie; for th^. would,bo 
persuade, that not a single -thing they' did 
could escape the ootiee of the Gods,'* 

Xbn. Mem. 1. i. c, iv. 1£>. 
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find viccs.i^ 

th* W;w€py^,;.i^i^ut 
taeu^» by jri^a ^ ^npy toeu' 
inclitu^9^t;ol«e^ iWa ' ^cm .to 
drunliqft^'..^^ .prafilgKy V. dr]i|iikpn- 
nB#s 1^1(1 prodigy, .(^g uiem b wani; 

VHFgei tl^./lQ . m^f^esty;, 
di^QD^jljs l>y ,a :ur^n^ur« 

and I^ti^;i*b^bg 

the J^ti Qif un^^B.in. fVf^' 
lifei iti.tkec()iQm thojw who ,^ul4, cbn^U 
their .^Wn- grater. . It^ioe^ ^ who 
wislt.e^i^r to procuidthe regf^otr p(M* 
Tiioto thehfocnt of sQci^y, to culttvate.a 
dispoaitioiplpr ra^nal pi^yt'^nd dmi;^ 
to the wcwld their faitb^ ia Gypd^.by,^ 
selnbU^g,tbemgclve«. ut t^pvhl|o .nqantier 
for the purpose, of divine worship. 

Next to God, parents clfim otir du* 
ties.} f! and asnoitg t!v»^ obedience 

is the^leastr, -T^ dispbarge of fil^d 
obedience has a^pm ^i^uscd,repen^n^e ; 
but the Ae^ct of'^t-r^V’ fi^Aenfiy 
prpducdy.c pt stwoiy. yean .pi 

youth pcpei^ily,^‘years of ig^ 
ranGp.gncil;.inea|^ripppe& tnaMmsi^ dis* 
esetiqn ci^i^'.ycc havA fplkcteiiit 

and^ yet have 

been jleaxqedift bbwpver, 'as 

in <Abf||.,ieq>fetStW}^vei;.U4c^iye in 
titeir sj^a^ dfWgbtejinir parents are able 
and MPcioai to^au^fy.: find h^py arp 
they .who,avail themi^yes of such.taitlv' 
ful. and. afiitctiPbfte ^idps. , Bv^ p|^n 
there.. pnedoHiitutte in young raidds' an 
impftU^ft^of control, a cop^pt;ofadT 
vice) A f)^iaeDCfa.o/;V(>^, W^l]^ biir- 
sifB ibem;.i|Stp,AiiC Ypry; fellies llffiyi’aw! 
cautioaed to avoid. . l^fh* howevei^.the 
end of petulance, presumption, and bh> 
stinacy, ..iv> JSU- that staHQn,>foi: which 
the .patent has kmg endeavoured to pte« 
pore him, as dto son neither applies his 
rttcttHein,' nolr coAforRls hii inctihation, 
so he aptnuesjMt lubi^y.. Tlii^ means 
of eupppit iMd improvement, to furnish 
whibh ^grhepa.thc PffCPt. hi^^tjpftii^O de> 
uied.'huntdf 'WMMty tonneent'' {deasmes 


«» fe?W»¥V 

gapee or. oi..vifenfep prefikai^ ^ Ajid 

when ;wnve8,rS^ 

' tn«A IS his pan tn the.act|>ve4u« 
of 

Me,^ .he^'^jS^Jtn^I^ge, 

nor uidu^^ifetrpruq%cc.tg»c4^^ciid 
him.. Sui;^ 

dieneet6,pw^./. 

tcfXQs, cojpma^. obe4iepc^.:^jgf[^si|5, 
d^. aUd by.impficaUoo' 
nular duty be pa^dfewaids p^i^ .whd 
by the pfetectioD they al^ld U^aHd! fee 
authqjto-they .hear 

pJwe.of pstrcnts ;,..s^Hph *a^j&P^^^ 
who am our cijiiimen^v«Bsydl?%“ 


«5 

t.tbjn.1. 

ropy.thei^ make tbefefe^ppy t^t^.feus 

the |6iuitaiu’'6f JaU goodies and kSippir 
noas,.'Ihcrcprt',’ ■^rjcf^iy^.s^akitig, ,‘the 
h^ sL^mosh j[ud,iciQus]'(^ are '|bv 
femmnsupndrtcrs'of rchgipn .and law; 
a^a ^ bad pr' idislakcm py w'opf 
will 'encourage clisobedicnce To'tnc die 
t^efi. of ^thcr. Thu. civil magistrate it 
the‘ rupfesentative and minister, of .jaw. 
Hw^pioyinec is fe secure, the peaceable 
e^byment of the most invaluable bjes- 
sipgs 'to .’(jivcry member of tjo^ieUi, ^So 
fehg^hepi'a^i he co^ifmvs KunselOvtfein 
thermits of feat power,’ iviilj whicK.fee 
coromuhl^ ba? entrust^ him'^ dwber 
diei'i^e'to fee .chit m^istrate i«,gn.oi« 
fence, again'st.public goofe which dtWyes 
iindt^jeives coi\di^. puhishfeitm^ |nSic^ 
ed ‘hy .-vindrcdve j^icc..'' And .as fee 
safety‘of ^j$pii.|i5'mbrc pr less 
dapgcred 'hytii'e qill^mgus 'which aje com* 
miit^ tne.m^ 


Mfeseif 

J#§? ^9/ 

Iaw« and, fee idisi$hediiM,to Ikwiiu m? 

Verhors. ‘ Ob^^e ’ Aen, aS' e^iry ind: • 
, , vidwal- la. i>y. 8 <i. Jnany-.spectators,- who 

' • ’ 6 ii thif ailP^^sfe Xsae^vhi S^wnocsip are all deeply interested to r^ain ille- 

' 1 ^. ^copdhet, {ef no man pti-feune to 
disobey the magistrate, in hopes of im< 
punity. fc- 


f Temcri^ est vfdeUeet Cwentis wtafe.'' 

T . ' ' ' ,Ci.e.d«sA.> vl. 

* Monltorilnu Bsper. tloa. 







ltt» her thi/'itt'wgHiwfhroSHi##. ^'n life 

‘he ‘ ^ti^()h.^t td anrd' ;ls he not e^ircUe^^ 

most closely tmiied \ritli' Mm j' rior’ln contmbii^;li^ m SmipH <(*» 

h» itf his, •thata«!b!*r “and posing otirscKes 

iir'ini'dpi^h ids 'tfcs gscfeml; law is tio- surtfly,' or^ cf toMn^ «8^nk‘ mHtpmcMg 
!;ttm hy are In muiger of bringing rudely, df’of iiicniti'0i| cenftfiip^fybfer- 

op^omf^rei consequences more or i^s inj; violence; itmsHhhhapJieniwafjt(.al 
smotiS’and Ihbu ' ' hmi onguarded moment of in<<siii?>erarte 


from;^xndll ignounnic^yi^ " * " Y ’ 
to tlte last act of'depreylty. ' There t[ie'Mssion8, in the resatmitif of 
Thdff begintrtnjgS ofIgit^te from impro^ iAt cnisHty is' c.onctarnwJ; anti 

pef i&dpl^ce ^vento otfr passions at not qUr chastity only^ bitt wfth 'it nlso 
an eaify'petici of our a|^. Let us^bn arc 'connected ouf' healthy oui^ abilities,’ 
Miefly examine this source of misjfon* otiribrreDe,oar ehinteter.' The impure 
dtfct^ trace ^ degrees by which' th'e si^d8^6f^darknes$''hayU'h;Abtlilnl tjhndbnay 
h^rt'proceeds from l^ght to' g|!osa nf> tor’'dcbiliTatt>!|^ tb^i ’botiy* to.eh'ftiebrc the 
t^evs;' and when we have viewed thq ttiinef/rb shi^ken itidtmiy, iO banish'at- 

tukl/lk V ** 


power. 


fhnj fbrtbe t?iteei]tr'cS*Uoi3i*^.- 
appetite hadt'ihrbe''gbUi^^dk!^^ i 


VVifh a view to our preservation there te3SKjri;M'crevfngiiai^nsiftid!(ISKi*^^ 


equaiiy ipVevalls. So long'Os the int povyers otr^ f^aSCh'^irertbtffnPi^jl^ 
flUdhcc of this propensity confines itself tefflptmions wliteM'iw&iSRP'f@fS**toPl<hpu- 


m<frt?ly'io the 
hdiltul to us, 1 
dh-ecfed'to the 


teittpUi^OT 


pro^ocaftUn'father imaMnbry tbah^rtSK m . / . ’i i..i«.‘ i .i*^. tei ;i . ^' ; i,. M i 'r .i <V i fi i : 

thdh'ifrtfjmi^culpdhld lirihi4at^l^fa|^^Aif ''' - * 

pa^oH^biritfigtb-V aiid thrmtefr .’•‘f TtHfV 


appUdation \Ve^fikc UievMhiy'^TCit^'xin- 
e»»n^ to'OUii^elyesI ahdi ^ch''2^iiKit^iy 

fjr.f *}*.'* ail * Ti *» « ^ . k 


.. ....inwv?' 

UilM'pcefeiiniitllo pSf' 


*WP«t «f 


’H(loa<'4lpk • 

f Won maximaif qtiw matltoiK s«nl iatstdan |>*.’I<»bjpair ^awSfi^’ 'fesj tt vadinlOBia dacoent- 

lMB,.lnjori»*. ', Largdentofiic!a,»tqneje^rp;|i«.fi»S«ava^}tt.j j,y 

Faclunt. Tbb. Hp<\ 3. h 2T. “^vho had 


Imb> InjQriw. 
Faclunt. 


Tbb. Hp<\ 3. 1. St. 
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FAMILY LECTURES.' 


if it vete jmsibk' to rcslisQ the Vi- 
biofiary- plan of makh^ all property 
cqoal^ there could not happen to human 
aodety a greater rntsfoitunc' than - the 
adopting of such a mea$urc. For if to 
property, and Uie objects connected with 
it, Were prescribed a limit which might 
not be exceeded, that ardour w ith which in 
the present state of competition and in¬ 
equality either professional or commer¬ 
cial arts are pursued, would be Cxlin- 
guibhod Hi those wIm) are now indus¬ 
trious ; and as for persons already dis¬ 
posed to idleness, if they were exempted 
from the necessity of Avorking for their 
subsistence,in want of bcttcTemployment, 
(since ^|[^loyment of some kind fraii 
will find to amuse himself), they would 
herve recourse to the most vicious prac¬ 
tices; whence the grossest corruption of 
manners and principles avouIcI soon be¬ 
come general. Such depravity would 
create universal confusion, and thence 
must result the dire calamities of cifil 
discord.; Oh tlie other Imnd, let there 
be holden put encouragement to the in- 
crcHsiflg of. property by fair and honest 
means, there Avill then be. proinotcd in¬ 
genuity in discovering arts and appUcI"- 
tiou III learning them; activity in acquir¬ 
ing wealth, and frugality in expending 
it; temperance, the eftcctof frugality; 
subordination arising from tlw arrungc- 
ineiit -of difiererit persons into different 
classes, and from the distribution and 
.gnidation of labour in each class; law 
that will regulate our dealings one with 
another; 'dnd religion that wHl enforce 
the dictates of laAv by the most solemn 
sanctions'; Such arc the blessings de¬ 
rived fiA>m the free power of augmenting 
property. Biit in vain ivere this power 
cither given ov exercised, if property, 
Avhen acquired, were not secure : for ni 
that'case, all the evils of equdlfeation 
would ensue, with the additional griev¬ 
ance lhat the honest and industrious 
tvouIH be'spoiled and plundered by the 
villainous and diseipat^. 'la wisdom 
theteftme, and with thti truest sense of 
TCgaid fi?r the real interests of every in-' 
diAtclua) in social life, divine and human 
laws unite in securiag property, by deem- 
■ ■ it sacred, and by annexing penalties 
severest 'nature to violations of the 
andment whiejj proclaims “ Thou 


shait not steal." The prioclpftl on 
which these poniChics are Hiflkndd, ki'ltot 
re^'rd to the intrinsic value vf the pto- 
perty stokm, but it is considewttion of 
the horrid train of Cnormiti'es Which 
would be introithiced, if tho6s wetu tl- 
low^ to pass with impunity.' To ptc- 
vetft such endrmities, the ^!|ciin|ge|| check 
is laid on that wMCh is of 

many erther crimes, the tin olf steafihg^ 
Although cxtrenitict. of 
and infamy await only ^Hlds V>tt>ri<»u»ly 
iniquitous, yet to every aot of-frauduleht 
design ia affixed disgrace,such 
act i.A contrary to Justice, becMti^it tends 
to destroy mutual cbn^eBCe^ affd be¬ 
cause, if suftbred to ptooeed witbemt pub¬ 
lic disapprobation. It might subvert that 
foundation of civilised socit^, feocuriry of 
property. He therefore <lhQt wishes to 
be esteemed as a man of upright integrity, 
iniist not only abhor such acts txf injus¬ 
tice as Avill call for the vengeance of 
criminal law, but be must detest the 
little arts of deceiving, tlie cunning tricks 
of over-reaching, the subtle contrivances 
<if SDCmt thieving. From deceiving, 
ovor-ruaebing, ami thieving begins the 
canw of improbity; and though persons 
who'are guilty of these offences, may nm, 
perhaps, vciuurc quite so far as‘the ut¬ 
most tRUisgression of justice, yet it sel¬ 
dom hnp{K‘n$ but that s«>oncr or later 
they are delected in some transaction, the 
baseness of which rondel's them con¬ 
temptible. 

: Whatever nmy be their situations, yet 
most pertions arc aticctcd by loss of cha¬ 
racter*. Some are inj\imd in their bu¬ 
siness ; some arc bereft of peace in their 
minds; some are even deprived of lifis by 
the virulence of calumny. 'I’he “ bear¬ 
ing of false witness" therefore, Avbcn it 
hurts any one in his employment is in¬ 
direct rdblwry: when it causes vexation, 
it ia mahcioils cruelty; when it shortens 
existence,' it is absolute murder. And 
indeed^ although the ceimd of vHifymg 
another not unfreqaendy arises ^oi 
■wanton levity, which thmla it witty ^o 
sport with reputation, yet the sin of 
bearing false witness very often proceeds 

* Nam fame quidem -ac fid«i daouia ma¬ 
jors esse, qu&oi qaae aesUmari posse^ ^ 

Liy, ill 72, 
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from direct intoijtion to do injuty, and is 
conj^mttKHl for die purpose of §nlti~ 
lying feither desire, dr envy, or reven^jo: 
irdta which sounce whenever it springs, 
it h|th in one rase all ihe guilt of acli^- 
tery, in anotlior of stealing, in anotlier of 
assassination. On no pretence should 
encourageim^nt be given to evil six'iiking. 
IU* th^' hives to indulge his pclutunee or 
vanity oy traducing character, should las 
shupuetT* us a man that would disturli 
society: and he that with base design 
hi'ings a hdse accusation against the in- 
<toceut, deserves that puiiislunent, which, 
if thcigiiilt were proved, the uccus(>d per¬ 
son would have undergone,f 

I’.xjK'ricncc proves^ that ulthougli the 
greater |iart of mankind do ru|t proceed 
to cxticniitijcs of sin, yet all ate disposed 
to one or othjpr of those views, wliich, if 
juiisiied, would leail to such extremities, 
l^iow as no man, who addicts himself to 
u favourite vice, can prt'seribe to himself 
bounds which he is assured he shall not be 
templed tp transgress, so it will' be pru- 
in tliose, who foreknow the wretch¬ 
edness they should endure if they should 
t>e can'ied on to sins of the_ highest enor¬ 
mity, to secure their h&ppinesH by resist¬ 
ing vices of inierior guilt, the tendency 
of which ii ultimately towards destruc¬ 
tion. This will lie avoiding the very en¬ 
trance on a wrong course, liut what is 
the jiraclice of the inconsiderate i The 
natural propensity they have to vice they 
inciease hy intemperance, and stimulate 
b^ di'UiikennobS. lie that through dnink- 
eimcss hath lost his reason, is prepared 
for the committing’of every sin, to which 
either his own prevailing inclination may 
ilirect, or the seducing words of de¬ 
bauched rompaniuiis nmy entice him. 
The evils indeed of c:;f:cess in drinking 
are so many and so se;-ious, tliat to cau¬ 
tion the unthinking against contracting 
habits of indulgence in this vice, will be 
much to our present purpose. And tliis 
cannot be done more eflectuallyj than by 
^hewing the progress of the vice itself, 
.and tnc gradation from inconveniences to 


-Langi fuse; dummodo risum 
SMUCiai sibb-aoo hie giviguem parcet emies. 

JJOK. S, i, 4.3*. 

I Bv a most. equitable. sentence V fboy 
banged Haman on ihe gallows that he had pre- 
}iai^ for Mordccai.’* EsTiiaa, vii. IQ 
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lossetf and froiid .4o..DR|5Cf3l(!|i liy 
which.it works thQ ruin it» 

When the femmr of -youtK {•<> 
abated, that weariness of ap^idftthui 
either in mind or body caonot iwfibvod 
by simple spstiinance, recourse to i^ans 
of suppoit^mon; nutritive is confessed^ 
innocent. And no tt'ti&onabic person 
will deny, that in proper placcs'knd on 
suitable occasions, ahe niles of .strict 
leiiipi-raiice may b« enlarged, aipi. some¬ 
thing uiuic than, .what absoluie i^Cfssiiy 
requires, may bo grunted to social festi- 
vily. Thus far all is well: let'us only 
be iiioderutc, and ritcre is nothing hi^srto 
culpable*; in either of these Cases, we do 
but use 4»ur liberty to that pui^e whicb 
reastm allows, and vvhk'li docs 

not forbid. But this'liberty, like many 
other powers, when entrusted to the inexpe¬ 
rienced and thoughtless, becomes to them 
an occiision of much mischief, through 
the misapplication with which,it is per- 
%erred. Doi's naturo reqruro addkional 
nourishracnc? 'I'hat, which prudently 
applied would have been salutary, by 
imprudent excess they mak^ .uijuriuus to 
their health. Are seasons of relaxation 
’^allowable ? The enlivening conversation 
of festive hilarity is succe^ed either by 
the ridiculous incoherence, or rmisy cla¬ 
mour, or humiliating insensibility of 
drunkenness. Procce<Ung thus, perhaps 
fur some few years, they at length anti¬ 
cipate the w'atits of nature, and neglect¬ 
ing at frequent intervals their necessary 
occupation, they mispend hours ■ and 
du)s in drowning their intellect, and in 
reducing tlu*msc*lvca either to the stupi¬ 
dity ot idiots, or the phreuzy of madmen, 
'i'luis grows the habit. And pow for its 
consctjucnces. 

Jf jthe penop. addiqjted to excessive 
drinking be designed for a Icarnod pro- 
fessimi, the vice be is pursuing will as¬ 
suredly tend to disqualify him for intel- * 
Icctuai attainments. For through the 
physical operations of repented drunken¬ 
ness, the finest miUitul abjJltici;, whether . 
sU'ong sense, or ftWdvp mcmoiy, or 
quick imagination, will g^ndually be im" 
paired: and it is too., o^en seen, tha| 
many, wj)o w^n yopng were admired 
for their uncommon capacity, have at 
an early stage of manhood,. h^’D lament¬ 
ed by tliose ytho loved, and iu$uUed by 
tho&c who envied thorn, a.s men who had 



51 * J-JiC'JiWttias. , S45rm.>Ci»Xl, 


bc^oltc4 i;ii« >rijBhtie»t t»\cp4»»i«bi4$>¥' 

cgwa biffth ci n a j M n 

jpi^fuljothcur4pf>^»^4 efi^ahHsMk 
>fe to ^ w9iM;.,«fld li^is 

nobler they M inud^rto 

the mii^rable jgsratificatiaos%r{ | 0 y 

» 4t ;?-tV*.'' 

In toe Uqc q£; commerce ok egrfcul- 
tnie, if wbaby his.«tttotion ah^ttld 
be ti^.clwf diMctor,* liabjitv^tcs. hinjtoif 
to dnuUntohetSf eithW hi* ingenuity in 
planning,btP<»tocs^a(lMaUy dull, or 
calcuUuiQns of los5 end g*in nto imgp- 
ier; till at kugtb he hods Jbiintclf sunk 
into disrepute^ and fallen into.'decayed 
cir^mstances. Degraded a.nd dis¬ 
tressed,, hj^^as then only to lament J|i|> 
past folly ‘with unavailing sorrow, a 
sorrow that can restore him neither his 
- forfeited credit nor his squandered opu- 

.,. If drunkenness be tlic vice of one ia 
humble condition, it soon reduces him' 
to want and wretchedness. Tor as th# 
drunkard hath neither industry to un¬ 
derlie, nor capacity to execute any 
work assigned him, he is discarded by 
those who in e.xchange for his labour 
would Lave given him ^ubsistcnco; and- 
then for bis daily food he has no other 
means of supply than citlier the preca¬ 
rious earnings of disgraceful beggary, or 
the more infamous wages of dishonest 
tiicft. 

Sueix are some of the inconveniences, 
losses and miseries by which drunken¬ 
ness .ruins those who arc addicted to it, 
in matters merely of worldly concern* 
Bpiadile^. to these calamities, are other 
evils of , a momentous nature. That 
body.' wliid) God hath given him, en¬ 
dued with health, strength, and other 
lowers fitted for the of active 

Ubjt' the druiikard, by Lis-.intempcnuicp, 
makes, disfigured and dccre[>it ..at. that 
period of his age when, had he lived in 
sqJ^^iety, be had been &r|n and robust. 
That tovV which God hath imparted to 
hiin,,JlMSi;Ulied. with ipai^cllous fellies 
aocllnijsnd^'d for iniprovem^i^ in spirit- 
ua^Srfection, by his habitual excess he 
Jhipto'either stypified,* or rendered. the 
suat of ipipurity pnd depravity. 


f See Bishop Shsriock, voI. ir. Disc. 1.0. 
p. '26j. ctl. 1764. 


Jfell ;a6e^ <far the 

.nvto^ Mfiiutocieiib^t to 
ett their 

tobihe *lrialtiird,‘,.tojriM^^ of 
tp!.4te JiteMdr, to ilw jkIoI- 
tofeai!|^.iliii4 tin|,dttobflyetih his- paiints, 
to.>lh*..4finpwee ^.^tohgnBy. aito bk$- 
■phMPer ..-this vend 

•li(Ml.d eyiijKiiirw^befLto^ ■ Emr^surely 
M tbemnaja toture state, the 

issue will not be the .tonto .to him that 
hath ri/^dy em^oyed, aaAto him . that 
balitomisusedrlus talents;., to him that 
barh,endeavoured to lead SLvirtuous life, 
and to hira that hath. pisfsisttsl* in a 
coarse of wjcWuesw . Even, iu thw 
state of exisu,’uci\ the fruits of vuiae and 
vice are, gcneralljr speakinm different a^ 
to tnS>tarsadsfa||||lon; but nowcverwich 
reiqiect to tiiis Or other .mrcumstanccs 
our actions may terauaate Mrc, yet t/i>t 
is not the onl}' state for which man was 
designed. These will be another state ; 
in which it is both reasonable to con¬ 
clude, and scriptural to aflirm, tliat Uioi^o 
who liavo done good >viU be happy, and 
those who have done evil will be misera¬ 
ble. If this final result uf our present 
conduct were duly yemepibered, we 
sliould 'have the strongest- inducemcni 
most cautiously and conscientiously to 
avoid not only actual sin, but even what¬ 
ever in its remote conscqueaccs way 
lead to bin. * 


S E R nr O N CLXJ. 


By Geo. Isaac UuK.TiNGFono, D. i). 
AVardon of St. Mary’s CoHcjt, Winchester,' 


Causes which make 3l.eu .dislike 
Truth. 

Ci.iE. iv. l6*. 

Am I llicfcforc becoipe your eneBty, bwausc 
I toll you the ti'atb > • * ■ • 

Amo.vo other ill effects of inordinate 
propensttyand vicious inclination,- there 
is this most unhappy and prejudicial 
cons^ueiice; .at .the very dme in which 
\vc have the gw^cst neqd of salutary ad¬ 
monition, wc arc least disposed either to 
seek or adopt it. When we have throw - 
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t>irthc restndsti of tMtim 

pBaneiOr OUT friifnjiii 

Avmmftorn e«^ 

petusnuM Iff cQUMulietkw loitt Astlnf; 

and 09 r 

t«itos dift. snd ^ 

fUsdnctkfn kf di$(»mhigliu 
nsbtand wTflki^: and cvilrWijii 

which’it bekn^ ii*&c/¥»rcd thc^siU Ikw 
df tuontl Aict^wh;. I t • ' 

Ak We-tlf^-much i&fiuoxced ^ die 
selfish pBsnoQt f. --vWhfthcr our wccei- 
sive eteeiiddn>^ (o >pmate interest 
us into' huMt^hle’ covetousness dr ijn> 
bounded ttmbitk»ny>- the dfisapprobation 
of adidee wiU ia either case be equttlly 
strong. Any eiu^etitions, designii^- to 
correct the fraoduieBtJhs dr meaS prac¬ 
tices of cov^^dSHess, would be imputed 
cither to an affirctation of tender con- 
settnee, op' to a prodigal disregard of 
pecuniary advantage: and any cautions, 
tending to retard the progress of imtiif- 
derate apibition, would Ui ascribed to 
rigid austerity and shallow knowledge of 
tbe world. 

Da the vindictive passions predomi¬ 
nate? Anger impels the mind to some 
act off -iviolcncc, with a degree of impe¬ 
tuosity liua overlooks ail intermediate 
considerations, and forces it with preci¬ 
pitation to exhaust its fury on the object 
of its resentment. Hevenge works with 
more slow, but more malignant determi¬ 
nation: it cherishes the wound that ran¬ 
kles in the bosom; aggravates the causes 
of suspicion and hatred; broods over 
dark and insidious thoughts ; occupies 
itself with conceiving means of destruc- 
Uon to the persons offendiog; and de¬ 
sists not from its horrid purpose, till its 
Altfsirt* of retaliating bo fully gratified, 
l^hmi anger’is more hasty, and revenge 
more sullen than to obey dictates, which 
would teach self-gjvcininent; and he 
that would wish to promote reconcilin’ 
lion, would but incur displeasure, and 
Jje de^ed impertinent. - 

Are we acliuled by the dccvitfulness 


, * .1 ITpoiioluimijnatioiiiyoHovtn find that men’s 
ivason and Judgineut fdil, iu the very same pro- 
w iVtioii tiiat vice and p.Tiii.'m prevaii.*' 

' 0 ■'i'.’. .’•vl. iv. p. i"T. t'h 


kfpkAf lia¥« ^ Tfatb 

ik-w 4c^ 'drdd«kijf«C^;-*i9m 

ttiptow %it of 

kor^ fwaeint hafmo^ 

'neither can ntoHd 

n^ottstn^ have any penuasivolH- 
fldiellQe fum w&O' bin hc«n leng^ ac- 
eikrtomed to hear, see^- iraegine^ atid 
plaice ikdtiiiifg but what 'i» idekms. 
Ilia paslions ave i6indito!d(iFhy''eoiiupt 
gratliicactoh,. that they exclude 

thtf culfler judgment of reaseto: 1i« flp- 
petites so ineessantly didnaud iafieinpc- 
rate indulgence, that they leavb- him no 
^mce tor reflection, no op^rtunity foi 
exercise of sober thougH^'tio lefsare 
foe listening to the voice dtfranscicnee: 
should words of moral and roligioiUi con¬ 
cern chance to .strike his car, yet from 
being long hab.tuated lo vi.”* all things, 
not immediate'V conclucivo to sensual 
plcdiUre, ihrcu'i.h the r*'prc‘enta- 
%ioii of peiveiii'j jiid/'.nuiJ, he wiH not 
approve, he cdiinot un?l> r..":rj'(J »Jje sim¬ 
ple Lui;-uage of anaftecit-ii ana dispax* 
tiiunute. auvice , 

'1 here is raoi\'Over ahanliKss of heart, 
wh.cb is gradually inrre.t'cd by repeated 
acts of grosser sm. fn the beginnings oi' 
vice, the pangs of conscience will fre¬ 
quently and lotciWy agitate the offender: 
but as ia ttia body the external limbs 
become le:;,s delicate when inured to 
hardship, so in the soul, the internal 
senses become less susceptible of re¬ 
morse, when addicted to continual vio¬ 
lation of sobriety and puiity. In nst- 
tural and moral cases, the cliect of habit 
is the same: conscience by degrees will 
grow obdurate, till at length tbe offender 
be given up to a mind so void of frcl- 
ing, * as to be morally dead in sin. 

As such are the e^ts arising from 
an undue prevalence of the selfish or 
vindictive passions, and from the deceit¬ 
fulness of grosser sin, we may conclude, 
that from one or other of these causes, it 
generally proceeds; that althongh the 
truth be spoken with the purest inten¬ 
tions, and for the very best and inhM 
important services, yet it is freq^uently 
either received with 'iAdiirer-ei)<»,'or re* 


* Sec Tph. iv. 1 p. 
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jccted with dieplmurc; and tfaosc^nfho 
^deliver it* are kated as «iiextues| aod 
hence becoine objects nmiltcd ouft for 
s'cngeancc. And Qp<m.cxainination-4]^ 
facts recorded in histuiy^ wc ahril .ac* 
tually find that men, -wise and exnit]ih‘ 
laVy, inspired prophets, iioiy -aposUes, 
and er(>ti our divine Lord himsell', were 
treated witli insult and afilictcd by per¬ 
secution, because they admontshed per¬ 
sons notoriously comiptcd and enslaved 
by one or other of those inordinate pro> 
{>cnsitfcs and vicious- appetites. ‘ 

It shall now be our cmploynicnt to 
confirm tliis asseition, by selecting some 
instances fr^m sacred history ; on whic^, 
whilst we.-expatiatc, jicrhaps we laS^ 
not only prove that the co\('tous, the 
ambitious, the resentful, the grossly sen¬ 
sual, arc cncmic's to truth, but we may 
also suggest sonu? remarks -n-hich will 
lead to improvement. 

The cities of the plain exhibit man in 
the most abandoned state of abominable 
depravity, ''ro Ix)t, who with deep ab¬ 
horrence condemned their vile practices, 
the inhabitants exclaimed, this one 
fidlow came in to sojourn, and he will 
lu^s be a judge.’"*' Censure, to minds 
th'is immersed in the foulest sins, couhi 
not be hoard without extreme indignar 
tiou. lllindncss and destruction ensued 
from t1u.'ir wickedno.ss, and to this mo¬ 
ment their name is stam^K'd with the 
blackest characters of indi’hbie infamy. 

The coiitincmont of Jow’ph, whence 
was it occasioned? Like a man of in- 
tegrity, he refused to insult his master's 
honour; like a man of piety, he feared 
to violate the laws of (iod. liosv 
(says ho) can f do this gi-«'at wickedness, 
and ain against God ?’’f A rebuke 
thus serious, from one of rank inferior, 
provoked the tempter to malicious re¬ 
venge. 'I'he cotiscxiuoiico of hb sanctity 
was a false.charge, which doubtless his 
accuser hoped would procure his death. 
Imprisonment is adjudged; and thence 
began the .prosperity of Joseph. Thus, 
what humiMtt iniquity had designed to be 
a ptuusbroent, the goodness of God cmi- 
reiled into a blessing; an example this, 
which enforces and illustrate that most 
admirable, salutary and comprchwsive 

* Gen. xix. 9 . f Gen. xxxix. 9. 


precept,.-*^ kara jnnooency,. tiiid toko 
heed uido the wuig thiai Ja ri^t ;■ for 
that 'Shall, brinn a Bibb peace at> the 

..... 

.When .he, that was afterwards the 
leedejeaf the Israelites, begtm to .taquirc 
lntqiha«onditipnefthgpcopie^wi||vwJ)Oin 
by- descent htj^gs ^mnn^ted, ha heboid 
.**two men of thal^btiawgalrivhtg with 
eachx>thcr.”/fr Oppressed as-.they were, 
by servitude and cruelty, they should 
have been prompted, by cvery-coasider- 
aiioir of mutual interest and gimcral con¬ 
cern, to haive cultivated |>«ace and 
strengthened attachment anaongit tUem- 
sclvrs. When through viplentAnger, u 
disposition to unanimity .had been in¬ 
terrupted, it was an act of benevolence 
to admonish thl|^contending parties of 
their imprudence, in «ggra|(ating by pri¬ 
vate dissension the .miseries already iu- 
fiinted on them in tlieir state of bondage. 
Hoping to reconcile the Hebrews that 
wore at variance, Moses said to him 
that did the wrong, ** wherefore smitest 
thou thy brother ?” J Why dost thou 
offer violence to one of thy own nation 
and kindred i He who is the aggressor 
in any deed of injustice, b commonly 
k'hs placable than he who sutlers: he 
usually persists in hiitrcd to the person 
injured, and resents any interposition 
which would allay his animosity, imeh 
was the conduct of the culpoide Hebrew, 
In return for the kindness designpd by 
hi.s admunisher, he replies, Who made 
thee a prince and a judge over us; in- 
terulebt thou to kill jne, as thou killeilst 
the Egyptian i"§ He was nut coatent 
with a retort of scorn and iiisuU'ncc, but 
ungiuiefully meant to reproach the friend 
of lii.s countrymen, tor having avenged 
an insulted Hebrew, at the peril ..of bis 
own lite. So incapable of discerning the 
good, purpose, for which those wlio re¬ 
gard us give their advice, and so- un- 
tiiuukful tor tiic exertions made by them 
in our. behalf, are wc rendered by-angar- 
I'ice to. thy place,^ exolaiime 
Balak to Balaam, smiting hi* hands with 
wrath and vexation. And yet whaf was 


♦ Ps. xxxvii. 31. ' f Ex. ii. 13. 

t Kx. if. tS. - ■ H. f+, 

11 Nuiui{« XXiv. )1. 
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laUifc by Wiitdt &i}niun-'<biid 'Mi- 

tMi-mltyf clti^aatiref- iiU inelilM^Q 
ma& ibr4kfi execirtiiig^vf 

AUy |icipose cojotneil him: hOt 
'•was« ftr^cmr ponvcc <ti ctmx^vcit and 
ia flivinto |}rdb1hi^dti,’^ <hts 

<l ew rib g the knidhcn-^ <d(%frvi:cti0n. 
WimWs ctf'Aliiqtticy mstriMa^ms 

fifcpiMie4 Ibr nmtit drsik:- 

«te, fimoticoft: thda^^who' aro-'yot in- 
fltKn(^>1>y chRscknec ttiid ndi^ioti, are 
4iot At'Servants for men> who, througii 
tneant' lh« isfoat opj^nte to moral' sense 
and toAsyefcnce tor God, would sacri- 
Ace aU/regard for human anti divine 
comtnnidk, in wder 4o oiitain the object 
of thrtr Mrishes. Balaam hod in one 
Mspect vlblatod'his c^civnee by going 
to Bolak : but he vtagpot so detormined 
to oppose ail restraints of duty, as to at> 
tempt exccratii^ the Isroiclitcs in ’ dv- 
fiatiM of God ! So far at least het de¬ 
serves coinmendatioii, as he would not 
proceed to extreme evil for tlio wages of 
corruptionBut Balak conceived a 
man' who would thus speak the truth, 
an enemy to his interest; he therefore 
withholds from Balaam all the honours 
intended as a rewuvd for unrighteous 
services, and dismisses him with resent- 
anent. 

The Levitical la'»f had forbidden the 
Israelites so to alienate their land, ns to 
«ell it past r^oovery. A hub wished to 
purehaae the vineyard' of Naboth, but 
the possessor ndhsed to part with the 
“ it^ritance of l)is fatliers.” ■* He 
dhaaed to disobey the ordinance oS God, 
hoorevxsr -be might nave been recom- 
|ienaed for such transgression. What 
Ahttb could not oequite by purchase, he 
sainBfi by the most oppressive iniquity. 
Wiitnwitr were atjhor^ to cliargc Nar 
both wiAi blasphemy, and throng their 
perjury,'4hc innocent nan was con- 
doimtu and stoned to death. No ob- 
atmetion now remained in the way of 
Ajifb^ibe took possession of the vine- 
.yttd, 'sifce .Nabcdh was no more, 
t £)^aii, the prophet, was sent to reprove 
Ahob; the guilty violator of justice no 
^sooner beheld tliis pious man ^vancing, 
than he cxclidmed, “ Mast thou found 
me, O mine enemy Thus quickly 


(dmnr tmnteiciice (uku 'dm dloftti, tott- 
vAnifid the peipetmir of alxoefiiMis 
«nd;d«ead;^thia pttOhnee ?of'«hc 
itwhoiwiU rttpmic k.’ ^4>lliiah* <djd Mu 
.'exe^ate the’ duties of bis cimeb in idhuk- 
^ing^ the impieties of Ahab; but 
<aifoi& was suflicient cause* for ^ rnkfllip 
. hatn oduni54oa>inan viiieked and iniquli- 
cwis as Ahab wai;-' ^ • 

A coatinadneo of God’s' farowr, and 
.'the consequence of it, tiotiontd prospe¬ 
rity, viem promised -to the Jews on the 
express condition that they should obey 
ihu divjne commands in all respects, but 
more iMirticularly in' rejcctii^ idoUtry. 
^uch, however, was tlicir propensity to 
^Elopt the superstitions (^^-the people, 
u'hura they had conquered, that • tlic 
temple of God whs sometimes polluted 
by the introduction of idols. Agaimt a 
sin thus repugnnntto their own law, and 
in itself thus insulUng to the majesty of 
tiic Supieine Being, tlu; prophets ceased 
not to warn tlieir ocuiutrymcn. But 
what return did they experience for. tlieir 
zeal in the. cause of G^„ and for their 
anxiety to avert destruction from their 
cities? “ They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, they were tempted, tlic}' 
were slain with the sword, they wan- 
dcied about in sheep-skins and goat¬ 
skins, being de-stitiite, afflicted, torim'nt- 
ed; they wandered in deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth.'’ '* Thus does St. Paul descr-tbi.- 
tlic suflbrings of those who in succession 
were raised op to admonish die Jews; 
and thus do^ he confirm tlie solemn 
confession in which the Levites bewail 
before Cod, “ our fathers were disobe¬ 
dient, and rebelled against thee, and cast 
thy law behind their backs, and -slew 
thy prophets, which testified agiunk 
them to turn them to thee." \ 

When the Jews were mstored from 
their captivity in Babylon, they did, in¬ 
deed, desist from idoiatty, but in e^er 
instances they continued equally obsti¬ 
nate agaii^ advice, and equally ungrate¬ 
ful to thoM who spake the trubh, as their 
Isthsrs had been. In proof of this, let 
their conduct towards our Divine ^id 
be coMid«ncd. 

At the time in which our Saviour 


* 1 Kinp, xxi. 3. f 1 Kinp, x». 90. 


Ileb, \ i. 37. 


t Neh, ix. IC—'.’6. 
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on •artb, tlie.-Fhaiiseef iwwe dti thlair fttiUs 

hadm§ftetai9i&mi^ sltdild^'iSe 

ikcR ^nniftritod thulidcB/tM^^itorait «dmeM 

to«up^imz«lrictti^w%e'dbse:^|''^ ^lere 

ritnit fiNinteoes. ^ witir >ai^ w ltWiMft tf tj^% M fbrgMi, 
pTgtonHoiw, M ^they >««»'notofteuii;^ c^liiild‘'lfe of 

cdlbtott* snd spirituafi^ ff«ud |‘«l fhoy Mttf'^rfj^'l^' 
pevvected tke kw of Gdd liy* iMMiitMW ib^- 
favourable to thdr o«ii rtflaci^ apd«o« 

ropnee; as tMr woira^ waa mote tHiigr^ly 

ostantatidus aiul a^ecteU, «bw rpsl atkT rfAidif*iH%K^}i%’dr^adt 
sineere ; Acy were nettho’ ’moral nor diving fe>w'* IM'S 

retigiouB in the manner mpiired! ty Ibe wnM^t: w bp'’jli^fol4iil% 

law and the prophets. It was. indeed OcKnowIbd^ 
ineambenton U«m to discharge pwne- petneembf^ds^^ 
toally the cceMnonrai parts ^ the MpaOio miard by their-dciiptaiea; dfad' dfl^ 
institudon-tivbut the same institution dd* C(4nJhg waif moat 'a^tdeify' 

manded of them much more tfaaiv this bdievid by AlMlutm'^He fouiMer of tm 
outward service. The u^ole heart pu- Jewish* ‘ imtBn; >^V!ien tiieS^ 
rifled from vice, and the soul humbly tells thcid that " was’Wr Father/'f 
devoted to the love and fear of God, am that *** Aey had not tlid lovi^- of in 
in- their sacred writings continually, thdt'" if they 1)elievia'5n Moses; 

pointed out as the most ucc^tablesa* tbey.'^nfd'hi^ belie*v^hfir him^atim/* 
crihers which could be o&red to the the'Jcivis ** souB%'m kBl hiia."|f ' They 
Almighty. But from rdormation of nwahatiii^hmytb’lActUte theirh 
morals, and, from priucipies of vital just pi^^se,''when JQ*s'‘ag^’ iiwfirts 
piety, as the Pharisees had deviated' his aivme'ongin,#''cirfoir'es.'‘lhe'3«ces» 
rheinbclves, so also they misled die peo. rity df-Brtf^dng on nim**'fdf fhe dbi^s 
plo; teaching them to rest satisfied with ing of salvation,,asserts tliat.thpse 
exv-rnal forms, hut inculcating nothing arctraiyfrc^,'wlk);tKrtmgbfifti ifl lrfm^ 
01 iiiwaid goodness, it therefore bo- emancipate ihcrnscivcsfrota Hid dofthiiiott 
came him^--whoso giweious purpose was of corrupt appetites j atjd..bsurifth''fKif 
the icdemplion of mankind from the Jews, that as lheypetSi^^Tn‘8^^1»i7 
practice and guilt of sin, to reprove the wcreihe servants bt8in,'f7j:'Ho#eveMS4y 
vices erf those who, by their authority and might conceive thdmsclYes d^ein 

example, had corrupted moral virtue from AbnAara thltfr'prp'gbifirW.'-^Theiid 
and who, whilst they biirthened religi- declarations were founded initriitB#. and 
ous worship with numcroua observances, on that very acdoUid; 'blcbspenkd'mBids 
had excluded that simple and rational incapable of embradn^'or lov^.H^. 
service .of a devout mind which should. Our Lord, ^‘^^wlfo'knew ^a$ m 

always accompany forms, ami without man,'*tf rnifi whb bh - alP^ oc^lk^ 
which, all fonas arc but shew and hy- ‘‘'perceived the wickednfcs^fjirf Ms]^ 
poertsy. But this work of refonnatioa scettfors, tells them plainly t^ grbuM 
was the chief cause which offended the thcTr deteim^l^d i^iree'r-"^Ye's^k to 
Pharisees. Christ was a light thi^ shone kill nm. d'mn'that -h'a^ toM-'you^the 
amidst,dar|(Ue^ “ but the darknea truth :'*^ij‘"'B^atii8e Itidl-j^lhtfltAddt, 
coraprebeuti^ it not/'* i. e. did notad* ye beHeimdieiiot;*'^'fiff 
mit, didJKit receive it in its full in- ebnviaorth me oT^sih'f saV-tho 

fluenoii;’^ Sin bad blinded the eyes of truth-, why do yd'i!^bcHiviflfiief**l^ 

their,mind, that they could not discera - -.. 

•• tile b<^y of holinrB,- nor . si. Joh.,'iH W. + 

the excellency of gospel precepts: “they j st. JohB,v.48. . {ik. JohiCa. 46. 

loved darkness rather than li^t, because )| st. John, v. is. f St. John, viii. 83. 

** i|t. JoiiD, viii. 94. -ft* Su Joljjii, viM. 34. 

St John, ii. 95. §§ St. Malth. sxH. 18. 

nn St. Jobs, viii. 40. ^4|f -St. Jobs, vin. 45. 

*** St. JohB, viii. 


* St. John, i. 5 
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^.5i»r 

fmw}. w^mv. 

}^^>imiP:m wl ¥^ 

rmm 

-W» 

*»?? 4er'‘jf?rl» w a& .^.4*' 

vine 4nstriwi;i^.49HUpowfi^L, reerca^yyr, 
but &r pimiQ^ ;iipf^ifiporti|i^iQ 
sclVcsiy ■ «;id./»^$iuiQr in tneir cpt>ao> 
quences.. Rttt«s.6^ haifi sciM so cx« 
pciisQU, Aud tiirdugh • ium has 
claiincd pur attPiitipn, if there be any re< 
verenc^ due to tbejCpnunAnds of God, it 
is due,<tq ,tbc .Goapd ebutaining those 
cpounai^; ,,and .all disregarii of Uic 
Gospel,, when clearly revealed^ must 
«pj)^ ainful .as beiug a..(ii^ipuour to 

^^94* .; ',-s'‘ <1 ■ ' -^ ’.-’ ' 

^e (b«4p^ ot.pur Eprd were taught 
by,,^iii.to OT^^ct, that in the work of 
their, iipputry. they.should, experience 
the-most severpjiQictipn. ‘* If,^ says he, 
** they haxe pexsecutitd me, |hfy will also 
peneeut^ ypu.*^.*. “ They ^all lav their 
hwi* oh ytw, and persecute you,, deliver- 
iiijg; up to the syaagOj^esJ and into 
PPfftUS^bi^uig brouj^t bdore kings and 
rum I«. my; name’s - sakc/’f “ Xe 
^ctirey<^'in^tlb. by parents, and 
ai^ kinsfoUi, and ffiends; and 
somh.jiH^you sbaU they., cause to he put 
to the fime cbmeth, 

tba^ wjboWee kil^ .yot4.wiU think that 
he dp^ God totyice.'^^ Tbese predic- 
titm oi' otir Lord .were Ut^xsdly acconi- 
pli^pd in the per^n kf suitings endprai 
by 'l^|disidp|cS 2 .St. %tcT and John 
heiiy b|pu||^'^%ft the Jojvisb coi^U, 
were conomnra to impHsonment, 
and^then to ^[pesTU yf."Jamcs^ by the 


^ ■'* John, 20; f St; takej *Xi.' 12 . 

Sr." l^ke, xa» J<i. § .St. xvj. '>, 

{1 Ar-la, t, Iv. a. ^ 


tht; cfl#Bi4{Hi'i)&.{iere(ii WKStlnlledi lailll 
9lL<> 9$Kfimr b^ihb j||Mrihne 
aMjk)ti»i;«rv «itt ^tb«Ct«wucily '* 9 ^ 
%lpnF^<f^'hStiyrJPaid ctiKin^jdemilMtt'tfaw 
a!V%lMuh«i austitt>ed^^9.^<lthe Ihw* 
l|«f;:5lWM»'feo«| I Ibr^ sti4wihr:snM!^ 
qpitir idbridAwim f iNSAte(i'jariik.roda»-«f|to 
iim i:iKm«4*^0 An<halhetjccI,«U"tyft 
ewsdtyt |0 !>i1hh d^postlee^ had 

gifiepttp.the'i^r.no othdr offence;.thiti 
thAl thigi! ha(}Lfaiihhiii^.cm^euteih tbe.im* 
peifalittueomiiuisnon "iwbich iliieir cuboid 
hi4 fiKWutQc^to «hem»^>'tndcavi!uvi6g 
to.eoDylnsoybilth Jews jwad GentBesi that 
Jeme^ Vi^jtHe. Ciiriet th^ Sen .ofTGod 
thft.4idvatieiirAvas so.he;'obtaiited ’not by 
rldmhii^bsfirvaiice^ bui.lw irepenteiioe fur 
sioir pusU aad faith ;ta Christ'; and that 
it behoved all pi'rsoas to abanddn.thur 
Ibniiei; -wickedness,; and thencctorth ^ dis¬ 
charge conscientiously the scvtTal duties 
incumbent on theni> ^e duties oftemper- 
aoce in tbcnisclves, of integrity towards 
titeir fellow-crcatuFcs, of sanctity towards 
God; since by his owd resurreetiton 
Christ bad dirmonstratod,' tl^at fropi their 
graves he would raise all Umt are 
dead, and that tlten shall follow a retri¬ 
bution of. happiness or misery, dispensed 
to every one .'iccording to the good or 
bad use which he may have made of the 
moral powers, spiritual advantages, and 
heavenly graces bestowed"on him by 
God in this life. 'I'hcse were truths, not 
acceptable to the Jews; nay^more, not 
acceptnbh' to tnany .throu<di the world ^• 
at large cither in former or present days. 
I'hose who. love the worst part, that is, 
the tins, of the world, its irregular.affec¬ 
tions, its.vicious habits, its sensual plea¬ 
sures, its .inordinate desires, its corrupt 
practices, its grass, iniquities, nre nut 
much. disposed to admire or*, adopt the 
precepts either of moral virtue or Chris¬ 
tian rellgiott. We have .seen in sa¬ 
cred-history, wC SCO it dailjlbefore our 
ey^ that in proportion akthe heart is 
inclined to-vice, it becomes less desirous 
of knowing, and less fit for admitting, the 


* Acts, xii. sL 
i 2 Cor. xi. 24. 

u T ^ ^ 


.> f .Acts,.TU.5^9. 
Ob hano'rem, 


Qubd santt-gupa w emis hoc minimi juvat, ut- 
pof« plii^ 

( iilpnii (liRn*)'. Ifon. s; 1.4. '?J. 
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dictatcft of reason, and tKe doctrities of 
revclatioti. But no . 01^0 in Iib sober 
senses and sonnd.inidl^ct can prebnid to 
justify the following of bis vicious pro> 

. priisitics and excluding of - serions 
thought; the tcry attcm^it to dclend 
such proceeding would be contradictory 
to the higher faculties with which he is 
endowed by heaven. Conscience and 
reason bid us resist evil tendencies, and 
urge us to regard the admonitions of 
those whom experience has Enabled, and 
situation authorised, to speak the truth 
and give wholesoinc counsel. If in these 
their suggestions, conscience, .and reason 
direct us properly, its unquestionably 
they do, then all insinuations thaf \\*huld 
confirm the mind in habits of excess, and 
entirely divert it from seasonable reflec¬ 
tion, arc to be considered as illusive falla¬ 
cies repugnant to right thinking, and 
founded on the niisrcpi^'sentufion of pus. 
skins and appetites not duly controlled. 
But if ’ loose indulgence of passions and 
• appetites be th 9 chief obstacle which im¬ 
pedes the force of reason and conscience, 
then, as moraf agents ami rational beings, 
wc are bound*to keep our passions and 
appetites in their just balance, and under 
proper restraint. When we have effected 
this anluous task, wc shall have con¬ 
science and reason assisting our minds, 
and making them open to the comic¬ 
tion* of truth; truth itself we shall no 
longer dislike; we shall neither lay aside; 
with neglect the word of exhoilation 
written in past ages; nor shall wc turn 
away with aversion from the advice of 
those, who in the line of their duty, in 
becoming terms, and on suitable occa¬ 
sions, deliver candidly and impartially 
what the nature of the case may require 
<-ither in monil or ndigious concerns. 
No one is ^ wise as never to need coun¬ 
sel: nor so constantly'attentive to what 
is strictly ri||it, as never to rcqhirc that 
he shdald bereminded of it. The most 
prudent are subject to indiscretions; the 
most regular fall into inadvertencies. But 
froth such frailties wc are soon rccovci-cd 
if the heart be incorrupt: our hcai'ts 


I, * “ Ineooenoe is the only true preserver of 
reason and judgment.’* 

Bp.SHWLOCX| V, iv. D. vi,d». 184. 


E C T y R £ s. 

tlierdiove^ kt ua gnaiid wiAi 
supplk-atit^ Uie Akhigb^, tfaa* by bi» 
h«^ bi^ratRKi vre may tbhill tlios# 
thmgs '.th^bie -gpoif and by ln»‘ riiercllial 
gukliug awy perforiii'^ same.'* 

* BERM ON CtXII. 

.■ •'i, , tr '•.I •. j‘ 

By Geo. Isaac iltribimroiro&n, D.D. 

Bishop of Clo^acester. 

False Philosophy copsid^;!^ 
Col. ii. 8. 

Be«are lest any Man spoil yon through 
Philosophy. 

* 

On men of ingenuous, but inexperienced 
minds, tlierc is nothing so imposing as 
a s,p(‘cious name. To such persons,' 
under the disguise of an assumed appel¬ 
lation, vices recommend themselves with 
so much success, as to deceive the un¬ 
wary into a confident opinion * tliat their 
conduct is proper, although to judicious 
observem it n])pears palpably wrong. 
And this delusion contimics to beguile 
them, till some unhappy conscquenco 
begins to create in them suspicions of 
error, and at lengtli convinces tlieui 
that they have been too long mistaken. 
In .jtrivate life; some are brougiu into 
great distress, from having acted ijnder 
an idea tiiat inattention to pecuniaiy cun- 
cer*s was a mark of generosity. Others 
fall into vicious piactices, because easy 
compliance witli every proposal of a com¬ 
panion appears to.thenr a praof of good 
temper. Others contiuit irregularities, 
through a fu^rsuasion that to despise the 
uniformity (if rules is an indication of 
high sitirit.- Otlicrs violate tlic decencica 
of politeness, conceiving disregard to 
forms a sign t.-f superior ability. Then 
again in public life; many do in reality 
serve the cause of lici'iitiousness, Whilst 
with the purest intentipus tbayniei|n only 
to extend liberty : wid mmy give en- 


iPCiun «int vioim virtoitibna vitia, etfam qui 
vitiis utuntur, virtuUs taiucn noiuen impo- 
niiut. QuiH-rii,. I. v!ii. c. iii. s. 1. TbJc r«»ai^ 
is equally true in a moral, ah’ in b critical ' 
sense. ^ 
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^ courogeifteat to ipdiSenence for all relir 
gi^n, whilst Uiey imi^nc thenoelm to 
be ofjy liberality of tea^meoU 

Ijr^w in tbe 900 ^asa, admtnUali: aco 
geaerosity, ^pod temper,.anti 
superior ability} but surely no man in 
his right senses can say it is admirable, 
either to teing on ■ hipaself indigence 
through imprudent neglect of his pro- 

a ; or to become .depraved through 
ness in yicldihg to solicitations; or 
to injure soCM^y by bad example; or to 
insuh^stablishcd usages of behaviour by 
an affected impertinence. So in the 
other case, liberty is precious as life 
itself; and liberality in thinking and 
judging is part of Christian charity, than 
which nothing is more lovely : but surely 
no man of mature judgment can wish 
genuine liberty to be converted into a 
clonk for every species of enormity ; nor 
liberality of senriment be made the occa¬ 
sion of propagating direct atheism. Yet 
ill those points of view are to be seen 
many measures, which upright but inis- 
guidwl irfoii frequently pursue, merely 
because they do not fully apprehend the 
tendencies of their actions. 

Persons, therefore, who want e\p(‘- 
ricucc, should be oxtrerncly cautious 
how they depuit from those principli's, 
which have been receivrftl generally, be¬ 
cause founded on solid reason; and how 
they deviate from those customs which 
lia\c obtained long, br'cause in their 
ellect they have proved good, 'I’hus cir¬ 
cumspect should all persons he, who cin- 
Mot yet have acqiuivd much practical 
kiiuwh'dge of the world ; lest instead of 
becoming, what they anwously wish to 
become', more benedcial to mankind 
than those who have preceded them, they 
should actually, though inadvertently, 
be instrumental towards occasioning some 
of the worst evils that can befal human 
society. 

Tim present generation hath been in¬ 
jured “by nothing, so much as by the 
imposing name of philosophy. Philo¬ 
sophy, when it is employed in promoting 
good morals, in cultivating liberal arts, 
in strengthening social union, in contem¬ 
plating the works of creation, and thus 
Icadifig man to acknowlcd^ and adore 
the Supreme Being, js a noble science : 
It is noble because tru<i; and true, be¬ 


cause |^n^s^el^. and corresponding with 
the nature of mao, and wi^ the rel^pns 
he bears to his a'nd 'tp 

iilakcr I Bv^ that wl^H the 

nume pf philosophy, under this 

debauches lopmls, dissuadiis from ntca- 
tal improvement disunites society^ ^dis¬ 
cerns not the wisdom of God^ either in 
the earth oar the heavens, and discou^^ 
men .from paying the tribute of grati¬ 
tude to tlu'ir universal Father; such a 
system of doctrines is detestable, because 
false; iuid false, because contrary. ,to^ the 
nature of man, and his several relations 
to society and God. Real philosophy 
we should cherish and love : it is tlic 
friend of man, being the soureo of wis- 
flom, tlur origin of many comforts, and 
the handmaid of religion. That, which 
come? uudt'v its borrowed name; which 
puts on a semblance of what in fact it is 
not; and which if we are compelled to 
call philosophy, v^^e must, if wc would 
speak properly, term false philospphy; 
that is the evil against which we are to 
guard : and that the credulous and inno¬ 
cent may not be betrayed bj' the deceits, 
the forgeries, and inchanftnents of this 
visored impostor*, let us now enumerate 
some leading points in which this philo¬ 
sophy is false. 

1. It is false, in asserting that man in 
society w tanis all his natural rights. In 
exchange for the more certain suh.sisl- 
eiiCe, ihe more secure protection, the 
givater cKgiee of assistance in times of 
sickness, or need, or casualty ; in ex¬ 
change for the delights of friendly inter¬ 
course, and the improvements of civili¬ 
zation ; in exchange fur these blessings 
which man enjoys in society; he relin¬ 
quishes the savage liberty of roaming at 
large for prey, of exercising horrid ven¬ 
geance on the person who has offended 
him, and of following without controul 
his ferocipus and brutal pa^ions, to the 
annoyance, disgrace, and olstruction of 
his species. 

>Z. It is £Eilse, in mainttlining that all 
men are equal. In every point of view 


* Hence with thy brew’d incbantincots, foul 
deceiver; 

Hast thou betra^d my credulous innocence « 
With visor’d taisehood, and base forgery i 

MitTox's Comas, £9t>. 
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there is among men remarkable aodT ttti> 
avoidable inequality. F<>r ndtkcr have 
all men the tame Mature* nor die same 
agility* nor the tame strength,, nor the 
same sagacity; which arequ^itieschiefly 
valued by the harbarian; nor have ail 
the same genius* nor the same industry* 
nor the same prudence; which are en¬ 
dowments excellent in civil society. 
From the disparity with which these 
bodily and mental faculties are distri¬ 
buted, thiotmh the natural operation of 
cause and cS^t men necessanly fall into 
inequality of condition* independently of 
all political distinctions. If moreover 
we consider man . as inmnded for civil 
society, by such constitution of his na¬ 
ture lie is designed for a state of inequa¬ 
lity. For the very existence uf society 
to any great extent* depends on cider. 
But order requires that tome should di¬ 
rect, and others be «4irccmd; which 
implies the subordinatioii of inferiors to 
feuperiers. 

3. It is false* in its presumptive and 
arrogant opinion that man is perfect. 
Whence origln^e the various enormities 
that dUg;racc human nature, and whence 
the necessity for establishing any laws to 
xestriun vicious propensities, if man be 
perfect? The history of every society 
which has been known to institute such 
laws* is in direct contradiction to all 
i.leas of human perfection, and too evi- 
di'ntly demonstrates that man is imper- 
tcct. For all laws would be unnecessary 
if men were perfect; the necessity for 
thorn arises from our .imperfection. Will 
It be said, that lawv uro the source of 
lutman depravity ? That some laws may 
tend to corrupt innn* will readily be al¬ 
lowed : but that <:// laws have such an 
-■ffect, must positively be ckiiied. The 
lAws, for instance, which forbid me to 
murder, or steal, or commit adultery, 
ui’ bear false witness, can never lead me 
to immorality. To affirm then, that be¬ 
cause some lag's may have a bad influ- 
i^ncc on mo;;als, tiieivtbro aU laws do 
thus opcraU^'Is to affirm w'bat is false in 
fact; is moreover to argue from a 
partiev^t instaopc to a general conclu- 
:>ion ; which is false in reasoning. 

^ Besides, to assert that laws, abstract¬ 
edly and universally considered, arc the 
soiWce of* human depravity, is to call 


that the cause, which iu reiU^ is but 
the' cflect; it is to speak as theuj^ laws 
had. made men, SM not mo laws. 
Whereas the cimtiury.is the truth ; and 
if men have made laws agsintt muiderr 
theft, adultery* and other vices* they 
were cumpelM to make these provisiom. 
by the experience they derived from obr 
servation of the hunum character, and 
by conviction that theit.fcltowereaiurc*' 
had actually conunitted such crimes. 

4. It is hilse, in expecting that any 
human institotion can be perfect. ...Can 
the body be sound, the limbs of which 
arc unsound? or the waters sweet, the 
fountains of which are bitter ? So neither 
can institutions framed by imperfect uien 
be in all parts perfect. Every work of 
mmi must more or less bear signs of that 
imperfection, which is inseparable from 
the nature of its author. 

5. it i> false, in proposing to endanger 
an entire system, upon the zoiole bene- 
flcial* for the sake of improving & pun, 
objectionable perhaps, but not injariou.'* 
Granting there may, and will be imper¬ 
fections ill nil human institutions, yet 
where the gotid pn-pondcrates, the evil 
is not so to be regarded, as that the. 
former shall be haxurded for the chatter 
of removing the latter. In the body na¬ 
tural, to hurt the vitals in order to heal 
the o.^treinitics, would bo an act eithc' 
of ignorance or of desperation. If in 
society theie e.xist usages cd' ackno'v- 
ledgcd defect when considered abstract¬ 
edly, but which from being counter¬ 
balanced by other circumstances are not 
prejudicial, and which cannot be changed 
without very material detriment to .societ>- 
itself; then to sacrifice the welfare of the 
community ut large to consideration.s of 
putial advantage, would be repugnant 
to every principle of common prudence. 

6. It is false, in conceiving that be¬ 
cause ti;e use of any thing is good, there¬ 
fore tb« abuse of it roust bo also good. 
Freedom of action is good; but if that 
fi'oedoin be extended to subv^ersion of all 
laws, in its excess it is not good. Free¬ 
dom of speech is also good ; but if it be - 
carried beyond the bounds of doCeiicy. 
to slander and blasphemy, in it.s inju¬ 
rious and impious perversion it is not 
good, 

J. It is false, in supposing that the 





W.CLJkd'V D.D. 

<)])etttti6ix*jd#?^< sam^f ipriftfci#®? ilSqtilSP' AtRl-4^ 

klways iii* ^ 'bia^lri^irtWfeuiiliqc 

Thai inai«Aq»jM'%iije¥'<;irtl arid *, ^Wfn»|l5% ft 

libiwty iNrlJcS'’cpWj^i^^,, 

shpuld actuatri^tfta nririB ®rf'"everj^-fidH<8»i ' 
and religious and tho'niriint&itti^;^ dishon«lt 

of this principla-wil] wVcl* sOppott efthtir and'-, ' 

despotisnr or palSci^tonj'tKc'ati^ both iP‘ity,thaft fchrihriofsaS^^dtwjfj^pra^^J 
are utcoUsUront-wkh "it. But noidior, the'-fcSlon fl^1(i<^'irdy'oft dte, 
on the othtr" hand, wll'he apprbv'e of tbo fijtinci’,''ll(!El ml^rust'^tfcd’nde!^ ^ 
endeavours, ivliidi under the sanction of the latter.'A'nd rifts’‘ 
civil liberty \^; 9 uli[| contend for exemption confidence i^thnowif^-' 

from lawful authority; or which under it from the urdoiV'^wrates ifnlvcil^ny 
the ptotcrice of A'ltgtous liberty would Hiroughotifr'lhhfiliihd, *i^3 plRhdy 
intixiducc atheism.- Tor, in his conCop- that i» the <foinmnn '*1i:oncenisjo 
tion, civil liberty is somewhat very dif- the difierenco Of %^ht'arid %rohg' 
ferent from the rt^cCfing of .all legal oidy-»m/l5c df%tmguiiAcd, 'bttt actuary ' 

w dtsCernccj'J" itud ’ap^cd •a»‘''tt‘'dirfec|jhin 
for proper ’'cohdtict' m the' prfid ei^ ihu- 
tiagement of temphlial-affalhi.' 

This power of disCTifninatm^ betureen ' 
right ami \vr<yhg, betWeA ^od'rin^^Vil, 


restraint whatever ; ami religious liliorty 
somewhat very different from athcisin", 
which has nothing to do with religion. 
Consistency with hi.s principle, would 
require him to diswmt, not only on the 


one hand from measures that were arbi¬ 
trary, but also on the other from such- 
a.9 were licentious; both bcitig etjually 
dangerous to‘‘real liberty. His principle 
would continne the same; and the a^^pli- 
cation of it would be with the same 
views; but the direction would vary as 
fljo case varies. The expert mariner 
throws his ballast on that side of the ves¬ 
sel, which w-ants its due proportion of 
burthen. The mechanic applies the 
weight to that side of the scale, where 
the equipoise is failing. The judicious 
commander supports that part tri' the 
army, which appears the weakest. The 
object of each, in his respective way, 
will be ftie same, and they will- all act 
on the common-prhiCi))le of doing their 
best, as the nature of the case may hap¬ 
pen to demand. . 

8. It is.falM, in denying the difference 
of thiogs. By what means man obtains 
a general sense of right and'-w-rpiig; 
whether from' the constitution of itis na¬ 
ture, as some conceive, or from- edu¬ 
cation, as others maintain, it is needless 
to dispute: -the iact is, that iri.civil so^- 
cicty every one has tliat general'*sen^-*. 


may however be by-in' i'n^rica' 

of a kind mq^e generous, than that^of 
regard- to selfentefcst/' WJitftCe Is. It. 
that on reviewing the fi'^es bfiffieii vfho- 
for ages past HaVir-^eafed" fu esclat,-Us 
their history prueo^'ds',' our'hiiudsr imper¬ 
ceptibly annex to their actions eltficr' 
approbation or •c^nBtlfe ■ uri])f?mieytla,(^<l^ 
and spontanebU'sf ? We admire the jcist 
and humane, like Tifiis: ''We' abhd? thC 
oppressive ami crviM,' likef iDotriit^n/ 
The unerring judgment fve tli\ri pirss'is 
the effect of a distinghisliing principle in 
man’s nature; a principle wh'ichj' how¬ 
ever dormant or perVerted it may be in a 
savage people, hath nevertheless been 
always prompt in perceiving and right' - 
in deciding, amount men living in that 
state, where alme the human fartiltic? 
and i]ualities can be seen in. perfection,- 
the state of civilization. 

But if wc have witliin us a'prindplte 
thus capable of discrimmuting between 


do, and'tithcr things which th'ey o^ht not to 
i-do:? ..Tlict iMiirnraility-of tbcM opinions, and 
of many others that migh^. pe na^ed, is vufll'« 
'^lontiy evidwt,^ from,,the ^wpole. tcAour of 
men's cohduct, 'mTar "as oiff'aeqaaintaaoe 
macheti -aMd fraor tKe rec^dii of, history, in ' 
r ..k «: .all ages and nadomit^ptare tnnmaiittedmas.. 

♦ Who -can dpuM, whether, m.ai^kind Jiaye , .j Dr. Rain qn- thh Inteiiectiial Povqrs.of 
been universally persuaded that there is a right •' v^an, Euay^l. q. |i,.p. ed. MBS,, 
and a wmng in human conduct ^ Some things, f See '** niqnfry '^ncerping -Moral Qo^ 
W^uch in* certain ofrcufllBtances they oUght to and Evil,” by Butcheioit. -Tifstife iL s. 1,f. 
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igoQji and evil^ and jf^tliat {^kiaple doA that ^yciy one wh 9 
•so dUcrininate, then that there ahonld adalih oti'A0‘0a^ 






that there should be 'a difference between 
them, is a necessary consequence. 

Another argttmcnt to the same pur¬ 
pose arises from considering that indig¬ 
nation*, which persons who in general 
pcrhaflh kre not very solicitous rcspcct- 
mg their character, do nevertheless shew 
when charged with crimes of which they 
arc innocent. And this anger is not 
the ctMisequence of cool reflection; and 
thcK’foro cannot be said to be the effect 
of fear lest punishment should ensue: 
it is the instanhincous and involuntary 
impulse of the mind, which is exaspe¬ 
rated at the idea of having been thought 
guilty in a base act, and *rfsent6 the 
injustice of a suspicion not merited. 
Ilerc indeed Is a double proof of power 
to discern right and wiY)ng :' for the per- 
s«n thus accused, by his being irritated 
at a false charge, immediately discovers 
that be distinguishes mdtul evil from 
moral good; an<l by his feeling pain 
under an' accusation not deserved, be 
manUcsts *lu)w perfectly he understands 
lu-dier he is treated justly or unjustly 
by others. 

There is then a difference in things ; 


ipaxitn,"tbdt meb 
prdtluctio'h of sohie good^ 
not be itnprobiibic' W 

happened) that sottib 
deiusioh of this priuci|ffe iiidy, a 
view to some itiiaginarykood, bb^bnly 
ri'fuse you jus'lillo, btrt procejbd'toircttt 
you with the. grossest iifj|u^cC ; nuty (irst 
plunder your property, an^ then deplri^ 
you of life, thddgh on’ vqiir pj^ rib 
ofi'enec hath beeh commiftcd agairik ei¬ 
ther law or equity. Where then Vould 
be that security of riglats, which -from 
society you arc encouraged _ to expect, 
and warranted in demanding ? 

Again; the basis pf civil society is 
mutual confidenctf. But wbnt man*'of 
common prudence will commit either 
his j)ropcrty or his pci*son to the care of 
another, who holds himself at liberty to 
betray his trust and eVen destroy his 
friend, provided he doth but. intend jo 
appropriate the spoils to some good 
pu^ose ? 

Tims then this principle goes to the 
dissolution of all society ; and if so, must 
be rejected as not compatible or rccon- 
cileablc with that state, for which man 





and commonly speaking, it is clear to 
the appi'< hen.sion of all men. 

if- It is false, in teaching to do evil 
tlwt good may come of it; or in other 
words, that the end sanctifies the means. 
In this country it will scarcely be denied, 

* An Illustration of this remark' occurs in 
vot.ii. b. 1. c. 10. “Voyages to the South 
Sea,” publUl>e«l by llawkesworth in l'!’U},-r- 
Tulwurai Tanidifle, an Otaliitean, bad been 
falsely su‘ipecteil of stealing a knife, which in 
reality had been taken care of by Mr. Banks’s 
servant. WbcA the innoctnee of the Otahitean 
appeared, be expressfd the eiaotiona of bts 
mind ii#hi8 louks and gestures, and “ with a 
countenance that severely reiiroacbed Mr. 
Banks with his suspicions.” 

On this incident it is observed, These peo¬ 
ple have a knowledge uf ripht and wrong from 
the QMgce. dictates of aatural.ccmscienre j and 
involostariiy condemn themselves, when they 
do that to otluTs, which they would condemn 


is intended, and iti w’hich, when duly 
constituted, he finds the greater portion 
or'happines.s. 

But in vindication of this perverse 
paradox, the public good of society has 
been pretended. It would' however he 
difficult, nay even impossible to shew, 
that it can be for the public good of 
society to. defeat the very cause, and 
counteract the very ends for which alt 
society is instituted; both which evils ^ 
this patudox completely svorks, by ba¬ 
nishing confidence, and by violating 
at pleasure, the rights of the t^Mricty 
exteting. 

But its advocate then pleads good 
of posterity. Whose'posterity? 'By the 
sudden death of those, whom this nmXim 
may have taken off/ hoJhas done his 


•thm fi*r duiiig to them. That' Tubourai Ta- 
'mcion fuit ib« force qf moral u^gation, is 
eertAinfor the imputation of an SUsvoa which 
ho considered as iadiffereat, would not, when 
It appeared th be .grouacHess, bare moved him 
with such excess of posnoa.” 


f A fighUto do wrong, or to GomfflU iqfus- 
tiCe, ‘i$an abu^ of language, and s 
Uoo in te'rmsl 

Dr. Fiacvsok oU Civil Bociely, P. II. $t 
p. 106. ed. 1173. 


WctStit; oto. igAAjC^ nhn’fiTit^dit, n.n." 


^rod)tce'gq<M^ "he £j(s taught the^ to pmt'dpl^ no mw i?!. in 
rob /ui4 Q^Toy cacK other, ai Iw Jias efnpt; and for this reastirtj 
robbed ajnd dcslroycjd thfe men of hts no roan, living ip society, can te'^any 
owA, g^tation, Fpr, n hat was once case die exempt from dis^tging a ^opft^: 


owa gcnetation 

• *1 ^1** 1 ** a 


in itself lawful, mvwt always be lawful: duty to which he* i$ mropeteark apd a 
if twbiWy and as^tinatton be lawful to social duty It is, incuihiwnt ^ $v£(ry 
the maintaincr trf this pri'nciple, they person alike, whether he be retifcd, at 
wilj be lawful to bla chiWren. And thus whether he concern himself wUh puhUc 
by precedent he establishes a maxim affairs, fo do his utmost for t|ie conseir- 
wiiich, pursued to its consequences, yption of‘society; which end can be 
woiffd tend to the utter extinction of all attained onfy by adhering to truth ^aUd 
society. justice, since they a«; the foundations pf 

Seen then in these points of view, the confidence, that basis of civ y union, 
patadux of doing evil that good may 'I’he same reasoning, which applies 
come of it, is of all others the most to the individual in society, applies also 
nuacliievous* that ever entered the mmd to the society itself with respect to.aUi> 
'of man. <» ance. Where there is no confidence 


Sophistry may puzzle plain sense; 
and violence may compel the oppressed 
to submit: but in common apprehension, 
honesty uud fact, this is the trqth ; that 
if men choose to continue members of 
society, they are bound to acquiesce in 
those first^iiiK'iplos, on which dlone 
-uciety fan be so formed as to answer 
the ends of its institution. These piin- 
ciples are; 1st. That no rntm is allowed 
knowingly and wilfully to do wrong 
unto another; 2d. That evciy thing is 
wrvmg which is unjust; 3d. That evts-y 
thing IS unjust, which will produce more 
harm than benefit to the person affected. 
Where such piinciples are established, 
we have grounds of confidence on which 
ue may securely rest; but should the 
other maxim ptcvail, on zifiom or on 
zehet could we depend ? 

10. It iii false, m asserting that men 
aic not required to be just m public life, 
us they arc m private, 

^ Society caunot exist to any useful 
purpose without mutual confidence,,nor 
mutual confidence without the uniform 
prevalence of truth and justice. There* 
fore, though in intercourse with the world 
there may adsc many cases, in which it 
mfty Iw cfifficult to ascertain precisely on 


between one nation and another, tbafo 
can be no alliance; and where truth and 
jujtice are wantonly violated, there^can 
be no confidence. Therefore nations, 
if they wisji and profess to 'make alli¬ 
ance, and of course politicpl admini- 
stratois of such nations, arw bound to 
observe such conduct towards their jillies, 
as to the party with whom they have 
contiacted alliance, may be serviceable 
to the ends for which the alliance was 
contracted, and maj be perfectly con¬ 
sistent with cquit}' and good faith-j*. Na¬ 
tional safety, national duty, and national 
character, lequire this conduct. 

II. It is false, m conceiving that ex¬ 
periments may be made in morals, as 
in physics^ * 

Natural and moral philosophy woilc 
not on the same subjects: the one is * 
employed on matter ; the other on mind. 
The effects of experuuent on matter may 
be infinite as the pai ticks of matter, aud 
theiefovc incalculable, but the efieett of 
experiment m moral principles applied 
to the human mind arc comparati'^cly few, * 
and thercfol’e can be asceitaiued. Such 
effects are few, because fatuuau uature 


* ** tfo end dan jusUfy the eacrifice of a 
principle, nor was a rrtme ever neMsatiiy tn 
the iHMurie of bumao ofKvin.** Roaooe’S Ufe'of 
Lolbteo. Tot. ii. p. 307. 1795. 


f The tearaed reader will rcdoiloct the up> 
right eondiict of Aristides, when it was pm- m 
poSed by TniemiMocIes to bora the fieet of lh« ^ 
allied Oreetu. ' 

See Ptotxacfi^. Theoii8twtes,p.2fl{IL 

'Tol. I. ‘Bryan's editmi, 
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universally constituted of the same pas^ 
lions: and those ejects can easily be 
ascertained, because every kind of prin- 
ciplv, both consistent and inconsistent 
with man's nature, hath been already 
and tong since tried, and Iho. cunso* 
qnenccs ye recorded. And it is impos¬ 
sible 0w to conceive any moral prin¬ 
ciple, the eiTcct of which might not be 
foreseen ; because, nothing wew in morals 
can be devised ; and as for the operation 
of principles already Icnouii ^which in¬ 
deed are all that can lie discovrred) it has 
always been found that men inHueneed 
by similar principles and placed in similar 
situations act nearly in th<! same* man¬ 
ner ; and that certain moral causes will 
produce certain corresponding moral ef¬ 
fect. The attempt therefore to iTjlr<)dnre 
new moral principles in a highly polished 
and civili/cd people, is extravagant and 
wild, because vain and fruitless. 

But tlie extravugHiK'c and wihlness of 
the attempt aru among the slightest causes 
that render it objcctionabh*. If the busi¬ 
ness terminated only in folly, there were 
iu it littlb danger to be apprehended. 
It loads however to most fatal conse¬ 
quences: for, it encourages men to act 
in contradiction to those relations, which 
they bear to society. Docs it not, for in¬ 
stance, contradict such relations to assert, 
that every one has a right to all he can 
obtain by strength or power, in contempt 
of law! Yet this doctrine has been more 
than once props^ted, and (what is still 
worse) has been made a principle of ac¬ 
tion the force of which has been carried 
i^to immediate effect. 

12. It is false, in teaching men to 


• See Dr. Ferguson on Civil Society, j>. 1. 
s. i. 

We .have every reason to believe, that in the 
case of^such au experiment made, we shall 
suppose, with a colony gt childrcu tmnsxflanted 
from the nursery, and left to form a society 
apart, untaught, and undisciplinrd, we should 
only have the same things repcateil, which, in 
so misny different parts of the- eartfi, have been 
Mmaacted already. V.C. ed. 1773. 

<- Sea also Dr. Reid on the Intellectual Powers, 
fc.q. ISu- J. c. iv. p.53, Tlte constitution of 
human nature is so similar in dilTercnt societies 
or comiuooweatths, "that the causes of pcacu 
and war, of trqnquijUity and sedition, of riches 
and poverty, of improvement and degeneracy, 
are much the same in all, 


obey the impulse of pasaioiH vatber thati 
the dictates of reason. It is .clearly 
man's duty to follow, by virtuous means, 
that which shall ultimately terminate in 
the ]^eatest natural and moral good, 
'llie two springs of human action aic 
reason and passion. Now any one pa*- 
sion unrestrained by reason, will in the 
end produce injury. Thus, hoj>e may 
lead to credulity, which in matters of 
business may occasion ruin: fear may 
unnerve u man against iii)]>cndiDg dan¬ 
ger: anger may precipitate him into 
madness: desire may plunge him into 
sensual vices. Reason is the faculty by 
which t1>eso and all- passions are re¬ 
sit aiired from running into (‘.\cess. Hut 
if so, it is the power which ought to 
direct man's conduct, liecause it will 
prevent him frt>m ineurritig those evils 
into which tlic passions might plunge 
tiim : and hecause reason itsedf can lead 
to no evils, so hing as it retaitxs its essen¬ 
tial nature, that of judging rightly. If 
ojic«! wt; begin to judge not rightly, we 
are then proceeding, not according to 
the dictates of reason, but tjjic delusions 
of error. 

13. It is false, in nssciting that man 
is merely material. Man thinks : mat¬ 
ter docs not * think. Man has self- 
will and self-motion : matter has neither. 
Man therefore must be constituted of 
JSfmctliirig very different and distinct 
from matter, and that i.s what we call 
mind. Should it in reply be said, («oJ 
may, if ho chooses, make matter capable 
of thinking, of willing, and of moving; 
the answer is, first, that lo overUxok 
what God has done, ami argue from 
^ what he ?nay do, is to reject f c.xperi- 


* There is indeed nothing more ridiciilou.v 
than to imi^ne, that any motion or modifioi- 
tion of matter should pTudiicc tlKiiight. 

Dr. Rain's intellectual Powers, 
F.as. 2. (!. iv. p. 

f Certb contra et^eritnciitortnn tenorem 
somnia temuvft confhigenda non sunt, nec a 
OftturiB anaiogii rcct-dendniir est, cbm ea sim¬ 
plex esse soleai, et sibi sero]>er consoiia. 

Newtoni Principia, I. 3. R. 3. 

Quicqnid cX pha^nom^is non dedueitur, 
ht/poihetu voennda est.; et hypotheses sen meta- 
physicas, sett pliysicte, sen quaKtatum occulU* 
rum, -setl mechaAiem,' ia philosophiA experimen- 
tq) t Idcunr non babont- 

Ibid. 1.3« Schol. Geaeraloi' 
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cficte far spoliation, and ‘ suhatituto 
xlicory for facts, which'is a vicious mode 
of reusonii^ : and iu tlic next place, it 
is to introduce confusion of terms; lor 
if matter were made capable of (huikiug, 
willing, and moving, it would be no 
longer mattfr, it would be something 
very dift'eroiit from it, because it would 
have properties- which no combination 
or division of mattei- was ever known * 

, to pr(Vducc. If the essential properiies 
of any thing be altered, it becomes in its 
nature new; and so the case would be 
with nspect to matter. 

14.' It is false, in ’supposing that nu- 
. thing is to be admitted as true, which is 
not capable of inathematieui dimionstj-u- 
tion. It is contrary to the condition of 
man to require mutlicnmtical demonstra¬ 
tion iu ail eases, f before we assent to 
the truth of them, rty-, the concerns 
of life could not be carried on if we did 
not rely on the word J of each other for 
facts done at present: and we must re¬ 
main in total ignorance of circumstanceji 
past, if we did not admit the evidence of 
historical testimony. But neither the 
assertions of men living, nor the evidence 
of historical testimony, amount to’ inii- 
rhematiciil demonstration, although, 
when the persons speaking or writing 
cannot reasonably be suspected of false¬ 
hood, their statements do amount to 
moral certainty. With reliance, how¬ 
ever, on this certainty, though short of 
demonstration, we daily act, and on 
every principle of reason are Justitied § 


^‘He (Dr. Hartley) even acknowlcdfces that 
matter and motion, liov^ever subtilly divided or 
reasonc<i upon, yield nothing oiore than matter 
and motion still. 

Dr. Rbid’i Intellect. Powers. 
p;ss.'2. c. ill. p. 90. 

-f- It is a common obia;ryaUon,tI).it U is un- 
rrasooablti to requiire deniunstraiitipn for things 
which do not admit of it. 

Dr. Rbid’s Intellect. Powers, 
Ess. i. c. iii. p. 690. 

% Sea Bishop SHEatoca’s DIs'. IK voL jv. 
p. 288. ed. 1764. 

§ lliings of several kinds mar admit and 
require several sorts of |Hroo&, all which may 
be good in their kind. 

When a thing is capable of good proof in any 
l&ind, man ooght to rest satisfied in the best 
evidence fvr it, which that )und ^ tbinyt will 


both ictMlios octiofi;, and ia. tfeliaving 
facta, which happ^cd m a^el- anlwey 
debt to that .hi which we how Qxfsf, ' 

15. It is hthc, in opposing kpeenta-' 
tive objections to pgsitive facts.; " 

In natural religion, it h a fh^ that 
G(kI liutii ^iveii us life, and varioui 
means of onjoying life. This hi a prO(>f 
of God's g(K)dno»s. .It is a faft 
that lie ihirh made the sub, moon, sttu^, 
earth, uiid waters, and fitted thero I(>r 
many useful purposes. These prove 
wi.sdom * ami the power of God. ‘ All 
objections then which can possibly 
raised, tujvcn from imperfections, imagi¬ 
nary or real, in the works of crefrfion, 
can never disprove that God is benevo¬ 
lent, wise, and powerful. The utmost 
avail of such objections can only be a 
suppuiition that he might have bdch 
/iiore f bem voleiit, and have shewn. 
lircuttr marks of wi.sdom and power. 
But jWho can undertake to demonstrate 
such a pivsuyiptiious supposition, when 
he cannot know thoroughly even this our 
own system, which is but one part Of. 
the universe ? On the othci^haiid, rea¬ 
son can produce many arguments, which 
.should convince us all is for the best, % 

benr, and beyond wh'oh better could not be 
expected, .supposing it were true. 

’'I'is suilicicnt that matters of faith and'ra* 
ligiuii be propounded in su^h a way, as to ren- 
dei Ibem highly credible, so ns an honest and 
tcacliiihle man may willingly and safely assout 
to tlinn, and accordiog to the riilts of prudenew 
be justified ill so doing, 

lip. WiLMNs’.s “ Principles of Natural Rs* 
ligioii.”—B. i. c. iii. s. 2, 3. 5. 

See ibid. 11. ii. c. Is. p, 408. ftUt. 1675. 

^ Ktc;rantissinia bicccc soils, planetarum ct 
comctariiin cotnp.iges non nisi consilio et dij- 
Miinio entis intcliigentis et potantis oriri potuU. 
Newtuni Principia, I. iii. Geuerale Schofjum. 
f Tim objectum only shews, if it shew aoy 
thing, that we can rotteeme a oonslilutibn of 
things, in which greatfr bcncvolimcp would 
bn VC appeared; a conclusion with'which we 
have at present no concern. 

The ari^umeiits which we prove the 'Di¬ 
vine ben^flcnce to a certain 'degtee, are mot 
orjerturn^my objecting, that a grveter degree 
is conceivauie. 1 am now arguing on the very 
unreasonable supposition, that human concep¬ 
tion 18 the measure of Divine power. 

Dr, BAbcuv on Divine Beuerdlmice, 
p. 32'aDd 73. 

$ Cojus quidom admiaitUalio nihil btl)pt in 
fc quod reprehend! poiidti 'ex lis enim 'nitaria 
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itccording to the present chnstitution of 
the world, and' the present state of 
existence. 

Agnin: In revealed religion,' that 
Christ i-ose from the dead, is a fact at¬ 
tested more istrongly than any other fact 
recorded in ancient hittory. All ob¬ 
jection^ then, which can possibly be 
made against his doctrines, can ndver 
disprove this fact; and on this it is we 
rest ouv faith. 

iff. It is false, in dissembling tlic dif¬ 
ficulties wliich attend infidelity. 

In natural religion, it is much more 
difficult to believe, that the world, 
formed as it is with design and governed 
with regularity, should be made and 
preserved by choiicc, i. e. by nothing, 
than it is to iielieve. that it was madt^ni! 
governed by an intelligent lleing, com¬ 
petent to the eflVctiiig of so stupendous 
a work. 

In revPalcd religion, it is much more 
difficult jto believe, that Christianity arose 
Irbm no certain ground, than it is to 
|H'lievc that Christ really and actually 
existi*d. For to what a<lequato cause 
but such existence can it be ascribed, 
tliat Ins life is recorded by four histories, 
for the country and tcra of which *wc 
have stions presumptive proof fioin their 
style * and correspondence with the cir¬ 
cumstances of their time; and for the 
writere of which, we have testimonies 
^frora the ago immediately subsequent to 
them: to what other cause can it be 
ascribed that liis doctrines sliould be (In; 
subject of many epistles, which by strik¬ 
ing coincidences f of time and place, and 
;ziinutc particulars, bear singular ciia- 


qute erant, quod effiei optimum potuit, effectum 
est, Cic. (le Itnt. Dear. I. li. c. 34. quoted by 
J>f. Bai.ciiv, p. 14. “ Divine benevoieooe.” 

t>ee also Thompshs’s Sdmher, v. 318. 

Let no'presiiining iknpious lailer tax 
Ckkativb WispoM, ac if ought was form’d 
In Tarn, og Jiot for admirable ends.-^- 
fthall little haughty Ignorance proiwlnee . 

H'.s works nnwiie, of wtiicb the amatlert part- 
Exceeds the narrow vision of tier mind-?' 

« * See MicnAai.i«’s Introduotion to the Four 
Gospels, transiated by Marsh, 11. 7.6. 

lit ehapter 1. * 

L Sce Archdeaeun riiET’a ** Horse 
as;'* 


racters of ait jth^ticHy' and 
should be^dted from ifhdse- hfsterlfe' 
«pi’stle», Snd allusiobi th'dtk by 

many authors, who are kiv^n to tiaye- 
wriKoh ait the dt^tai^e of at icdst si!i(t<^6ii 
hundr^ years from the 'present dafc t 
to what other cause'can k be* ascribed, 
fhkt in a vast eniphre 'hloiatry - shoii-M 
h'^t'e yielded to the esta1>l»H#hent'6f hrffre^ 
ligion i that many ha^e madb hjl 
principles the basis, of thfeir legislitthni; 
that for scVcOtcens centuries ilidiW’-has 
been. a succession of men pmfessini; 
themselves his tlisciples, and'that at this 
day, in several codntrieS, dviiizi'd'/and 
enlightened, is obsermi a soletrih cere¬ 
mony, in commcniOrallon’orbis death: 
to what other cause cun all these effects 
be ascribed, but to the sole cadsc which 
is adequate to account for them, ’Viz. 
the real and actual existence of Christ ? 
Surely it is beyond coraparisoh moi’C 
difficult to believe’ that these notorious 
and extraordinary facts should rest on 
no other foundation but fiction, than it 
is to believe that Christ lived, died, and 
rose again, in the manner related of him 
by the evangelists and apostles.^ 

17. It is false, in confoimdiiig remote 
consequences with primary qualities. 
Tiius, the religious wars ivlrich have 
been carried 6n by Christians, it charges 
on Christianity. 'Now it is incontrovort- 
ibic, that the language of Christianity, 
as found in the Gospels, speaks nothing 
but peace; and that the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity is so benevolent as to forbid- all 
unjust aggression, and to allow resist¬ 
ance and repulsion of injury so fa'r only 
as in seif-prOtcction may be prudbnt and 
necessary. If then the professors of 
Christianity have used violence where no 
danger threatened them, or ha^w pro¬ 
pagated their principles of faith by means 
of cruelty and persecution, the crimi¬ 
nality of such proceedings' must be im< 
puted, not to Christianity itself, but to 
the professors of it; who were influenced 
citlier by mistaken judgnicitt, nr -misr 
guided zeal, or ambition, or pridt*,' qr 
avarice, or^ some' othdr rntdignanf paiw 
sion. Which imposed itself on thefo under 
the name and appearsincc of conscience. 
'J'o charge on Cnri$(2Bnity> which in iu 
self is gc^, either the errors tir vices 
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of the fofiofis who 4o, indeed -einhcace, 
bat wljo oitao jp^rvcrt pt ^iwbey itl is §o 
p^lpahfo on . instBDce of arguing, from 
ahuWf nts tto jttst,^t!asonin^ can l?os{dbly 
And-eqoaily unfair is it to bkmc 
Christiiiinity for the consequences that 
ensue from the corruption. of its doc¬ 
trines Jind the neglect of its^ positive psiO' 
oepts^ aa it were to blame jurisprudence, 
^ausc many have been ruined by legal 
chicane; dr medicine, because tlic deaths 
ctf nuuiy have been hastened by empiri¬ 
cism ; or literature, because ,nien who 
hoYo turned their abilities to the vilest of 
purposes, have written against every 
'thiDg that is proise-wotthy and sacred 
before God and man; or commerce, be¬ 
cause the. supplies which it'administers 
to our wants arc employed to piunper 
the appetite of luxury, and to swell the 
riot of excess. If either Christianity, or 
jurisprudence, or medicine, or literature, 
or commerce, has been made a pretend¬ 
ed ground for the introduction of evil, 
such pretence luus been in open coiiti-a- 
diction to what was Hrst intended in the 
cultivation of them; and the mischief is 
chargeable, not on itiem, which in them¬ 
selves are good, and which in their ori- 
ginaf tendencies lead to good; but cither 
on the, folly or the wickedness of men, 
who have perverted the ii-Hturc of these 
blessings, and have directed them to im¬ 
proper ends.* Surely the clearness of 
the fountain is not affected, because its 
stream at a remote distance is discolour¬ 
ed by the soil over which it Hows; nor 
is 'the light of the sun therefore not 
bright, because on earth we may behold 
it through some dark body interposed 
between our eye and the source of 
cfi'ulgencc. 

But farther; it is disingenuous in sup¬ 
pressing this fact, viz. that for the thou¬ 
sands who may have suifered in wars 
termed holy, millions have lived in more 
undisturbed enjoy/nent of their property, 
in safer protection of their persons, in 
.Slripter purity of morals, , in more uni¬ 
form practice of private' and domestic 
virtues, of social and public duties, under 
the benign and vital inducnce of Chris- 



« See Dr. mran's *' Hiktc^ of the Sffbcti of 
Keligion on Mankind,** volt ii. s. 7t 


tia^|y, than under a^ other system, of 
religipn, or avowal of iri«Bgi«^,tliiar'ii^ 
lie named. In no countiy flnt 
arc there, so many msitances 
effects n'sultjng from any other eau^ 
whatever, as-are fumd to arise in 
tions that arc Christian, from the ifia- 
pressions made' directly 'and indirectly 
by •Christianity, <n;cMting ai '% €oes' oh- 
our laws,, our septiraents, otir manhers, 
and our habits. Say then, shall w-e re- 
linqujsh the religion of the Gospel, and 
insti'ad of it adopt either the loose indif¬ 
ference of scepticism, or the pitiable un¬ 
certainties of deism,' or the uniwunded 
sensuality of Mahometanism, or the de-' 
grading idolatries of those who worship 
Drama, or Foi; or shall we rush pre- 
*cipitaicly into that atheism which at once 
thl*6ws pff all restraint on the passions, 
disregards all maxims of equity, dis¬ 
solves all the ties of social connexion, 
steels the heart against the fine feelings 
of humanity, sheds human blood witlv- 
oiit a pang of remorse, and-makes man 
to man a creature more savage than any 
beast of the forest is to oi?e of its own 
species ? But these arc the persuasions 
on religious subjects which' prevail in 
the nations most important on the face 
of the earth: say then, shall we in ex¬ 
change for any one of tiicsc, or for any 
of the cruel and abMurd rites in the 
islands of the Southern * Ocean, resign 
the rational, sober, mild, and merciful 
doctrines of Evangelical Christianity? 
That so dire infatuation may never pos¬ 
sess our minds, let us earnestly endea¬ 
vour, as we value the dignity and hap¬ 
piness of human nature. 

18. It is false, in excluding Divine 
Providence from the government j of the 
world. 

It is the first property of matter to be 
inactive. The planets arc material, but 
' do nevertheless perform ilieir periodical 
revolutions. There must then have been 


♦ See Cb»p. »*. b. iii. vol, *. of k Voyage 
to the PacMo Ocean," by Captaih Cooe, in 
Vnk, 1777, &c. . , ■ * 

f Dens w»im sine dominio, f>covid<^a, «t 
causis finalibtts, idbil aliud est qakn fetum et 
naturtu - 

Kbwohi PHnciida, K 
Schelium Graer. 
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originally some power, independent * 
of the planets themselves, which com¬ 
municated to them their primary mo¬ 
tion ; and that pow'cr is the eflect of 
Divine Providence. 

Again; man bath no power to com¬ 
mand tliat the eailli shall produce, and 
the seasons mature, the variouii fruits on 
which he subsists. But there is a power 
independent of man, inde|iendctit of the 
earth and seasons, winch, through means 
of the earth and seasons, doth furnish 
him' with abundance of all supplies that 
either necessity may crave or luxury 
desire. The exercise of that power is a 
‘manifestation of providence in hini by 
whom it is exercised. 

The life of man depends so mucli on 
the i^rfcct state of many minute parts 
in the human frame, that it might' be 
shortened by obstructions in several ve¬ 
sicles. These obstructions and other 
injuries it is not in the power of man to 
avert; but there is a power independent 
of man, which doth avert them, 'i'his 
then is a demonstration of a particular 
providence Over each individual. 

■ Again ; though in the common uiTairs 
of the world there is such a dcgivc of 
correspondence f between the means and 
the end, as to justify and cncoumg(! us 
in adopting certain measures for the ac¬ 
complishing of certain purposes, yet on 
various occasions we find eliects in no 
way answering to visible causes. The 
Wisdom of man is balHed; hi> counsels 
are frusjtrated; his eflbrts prove abortive : 
and yet, so fur as human prudence could 
judge, the designs were calculated foT 
ensuring success in the enterprise undcr- 


* See Deruam’i! Astro-Theology, b. iv. c. 1. 
KstHt)li6lieii I«ivs of oalnrc arc ncressury 
for CDObliiig Inti I pfnt creatores to condiirt 
their aflalrs with Kikijoni and prudence, aud 

S rosM'iiti lluir b_v proper means; but 

'll it itiai fit, tliiif s.'iiie particular events 
should '• hi fived by ;,t'neral laws, bat be di¬ 
rected 5> p*iptic(ii.ir nets of the Oivine go-, 
vvrnmenL eifSi-tiO hu itipsonable creatiirea may 
have auffidf'Dt induceiuent to supplicate his 
aid, birprotecdou and direction, and to depend 
Npon Him |br the success of their bouest 
designs. 

See Dr. Rbm m the •* Active Powers pf 
Man,»’ Esb. 4. c. ix, p. edit 1788. 

' See ibid. p. 345, 
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taken. But there is a power, that over¬ 
rules all human' endeavours; thfit often 
produces a consequence diametrically 
opposite to what was expected that is 
particularly disconuble in its benigii 
o{)erations to • educe good from wliaf 
seemed to threaten evil: all which exer¬ 
tions of power axe farther demonsirations' 
of providenfe applied by somo being: 
who is far above all thaf man can Itehold 
or comprehend. 

Of a si 4 )ejinteading providence these 
arc evidences direct, .which ho subtleties 
of dispute can j^iossibly overthrow, so far 
us tlie facts themselves extend. Instances 
of cases that may appear to contradic^ 
could not invalidate facts w^iich poit- 
tivelp prove the exercise of providence. 
The utmost which such instances could 
do, would be to furnish a speciovs ar¬ 
gument for supposing only that the ope¬ 
rations of providence -intght be more 
wide : they never could shew its opera¬ 
tions to be altogether non-existent, so 
far us facts prove them actually to exist. 
But is man (hen so acquainted with tiie 
uhole system of divine administration, 
that he cannot possibly labour under any 
misconceptions, when he passes censure 
oil parts of itf Can he undertake to 
demonstrate that what in one respect 
may have ihe appearance of casualty, 
cannot possibly in many other respects 
have all the marks of final design Yet, 
until man can prove that any arrange¬ 
ment in the dispensations of God to this 
world, is cither in itself nugatory, or in 
all its relations inadequate and improper 
for the purpose it is to serve, he is not 
better qualified to pronounce this or that 
event repugnant to ideas of Providence, 
than .a child is enabled to pronounce this 
or that action of his parent repugnant to 
discretion. 

19 . It is false, in conceiving it no 
part of man's duty to make open pro¬ 
fession f that he believes there is a God. 

Not to profess that'we believe there is 


■ 1 cannot go 

Where Usivxrsai I.A>V(WDot smiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their sons; 

From sBttnmg esU still educing^ood * 
.THoirnoa's Hymw. 

f See SaaRi-oCK's Discourse XVI. voL 3, 
p. 368. edit. 1764. ' 
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God, is in effect cither to deny or to 
disseiDble that God is' our Crehtor and 
Preserver. But reason can prove such 
denial contrary,to fact; and sikJi dis- 
sirotiladon is irrcconcilcable with the 
gratitude, which eaibrees thankfulness 
from the creature to his Creator; with 
the reverence which an Almighty Being 
cim claim * from one whU^ is dependent 
on Him; and with that love which should 
prompt every mind of right dispositions, 
openly and incessantly to extol him to 
whom it is indebted for so many bless¬ 
ings. Add to this, that he who doth not 
himselfpr^m to believe there is a God, 
influences others, so far as his example 
' has any weight, to act in the same niun- 
ncr : and thus he is instrumental towards 
what wc have already proved contradic¬ 
tory to right reason, the exclusion of 
God and his providence from the govern¬ 
ment of the universe, 

aO. It is false, in discouraging religi¬ 
ous worship, l-'or, by so doing, it acts 
in contradiction to that gratitude, whicli, 
on a principle of moral obligation, is due 
from man who iecei\jt:s, to God, who 
confers so many and so great benefits; 
and incoubistendy with that prudence 
which directs all who desire a contimi- 
juice of blessings, to supplicate the giver 
of them for such continuance. Then 
again, it is in opposition both to the na¬ 
ture of man, who is made capable of 
religious sentiments indisputably f for 
religious purpose's; and in opposition 
also to the general consent of mankind, 
the history of which through all ages, in 
situations where the mental faculties have 
been duly improved, slnws men to have 
always agreed in the propriety of ob¬ 
serving some religious usages, iiowevcr 
different may have been their opinions as 

* Hie omnia regit, non ut aiiima muiidi, sed 
ut nnivenoruin Dominus ; ct propter dominium 
sanin Dominns Deob ■navrox.^araif dici solet. 
•Kam Dens cst vox relatira ct ad servos re- 
fertur: et Deltas est dominatiu J)ei non in’ 
-eorpus praprium (ut sentiunt qoibus Deueest 
anima miiudi) sed in servos. 

Nbwtoki Priiictpia, 

Jj. 3. Sohoiium Oeneiwle. 

f Indisfutably ; for it is an allowed axiom 
that Nature, 4 «. God, does nothin; in vain. 
Dicant utique philosophi, Natura nihil a^it 
frustra. 

Nswtomi principia, L, 3. Reg. 1. Pbilosoph. 


to th<bparticular modes of warship they 
would adopt. Add to this, tliia^ heglect 
of religion tends, to impwr the iv^st 
energetic of all an'tives to’the praetice. of 

{ )rivate virtue; by weakening which, and 
)y diminishing privatc-vlrtutf, .it leads 
ultimately to the coiruption'of pdbjic 
morals; from which corruption process 
decay of public good, so farju> that term 
implies order, industry, valour, honour, 
and genuine freedom-; qualities which 
are productive of the greatest glory and 
of the highest happiness to any nation. 

21. It is false, in dcnyhig^lho soYtl’s 
immortality. For, first it takes for 
granted Avluit never can be proved, that 
•man is altogether material; which is an 
arbitrary :issumption. Secondly, the 
assumption itself is false; because it is 
khown that man has properties of think¬ 
ing, willing, and moving, which belong 
not to matter, and therefore man must 
be constituted of soim'tlin»g very different 
from matter. Thirdly, it is presuming 
on more than the doctrine of chances 
would allow; for, as we c.xist in this 
state, it is ut least an ergn ciiancu that 
we may exist in another. Fourthly, it 
contradicts the apprehensions ol' the hu¬ 
man mind, which on the commission of 
a crime against morality, unlicipatos the 
reiulering of an account to an invisible 
being. Fifthly, it is repugnant to the 
general expectation of mankind. Whc'. 
ther that expectation be the result of 
tradition, or of n'ason, or of some pecu¬ 
liar principle in thh constitution of man, 
is nothing to the purpose; the fact is, 
expectation of a future state has uni¬ 
versally and through all ages prevailed. 
Sixthly, it is prejudicial to the interests 
of mankind, as it tends to exterminate a 
doctrine of the greatest moral utility, the 
doctrine of future retribution. Seventhly, 
it is irreconcileable with the moral at¬ 
tributes of the Deity; for it takes away 
that, which if allowed, at once removes* 


* Allow only the present .life to conniictrd 
with a better, and every objrvtiaii to Divio* 
benevolence ceases of wurte. Is it not thjW 
more rew-sonable to aiTRiit and maintain t£ia 
canncxiqn, than to oppoye <^r i(i«0|>ary diffioul- 
tiei (founded, for the most part,.en tbewarrow- 
nest of our views, and the obMnrity of our con¬ 
ception*) to tbo^ inamaerai^ mark* of wiidoa 
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nil objections to the wisdom and goodness 
of God in the dispensations of htspro> 
vidcnce, objections raised on the snp’ 
posed or real existence of partial evil. 
Thus much even natural religion could 
answer: but Revelation speaks m<Hrc 
conddeatly, and says, assuredly there 
shall be a r^urrection of the just and the 
unjust. V • 

Between the revelation which asserts, 
and the philosophy which denies the 
soul’s immortality, there is this striking 
diderence: the tbrmcr rests all its doc¬ 
trines on *the truth of certain facts; the 
latter can proceed only on conjecture : 
of course, the one is as much more de¬ 
serving of credit than the other, as ex¬ 
perimental knowledge is a more sure 
guide than speculative theory. 

22. It is false, in disclaiming divine 
assistance to the human mind. 

'Fhe strength of his body, and the fa¬ 
culties of his mind, man derives origi¬ 
nally from God. Whether he receives 
them immediately from his Maker, or 
through thcinlfcr\cntion of second causes, 
the case is the'same in effect, for he must 
in citltcr case alike refer it ultimately to 
God. The talents then, which in vague 
and indistinct language we call natural 
endowments, are the gift of God; and 
they are bestowed in degrees which dif¬ 
fer * exceedingly, not only in different 
persons, but at different times in the 
same person. This diversity proceeds 
very frequently not from any concurrence 
of the human will, nor from the apparent 
operation of any physical cause: it re-' 
suits from the energy of some power 
which man can neither see explain, nor 
command; that power which we term 
Divine, >. 

'i'hc essence of divine power is to work 


•nd goodneta, which shine forth threngh the 
whole emotion t 

Dr. BALa'or''s Divine Bmevolence, p. 102. 

* It ought likewise to be observed, that as 
active' power iH man, and in every Created 
bainp, is the |pfc of God, it depends entirely on 
■hisidMauro ivt its esis^ec, its ^ree, and ita 
aontlnngnee, and thcraforeoaa.do nothing which 
He does net see fit tb permit " >. 

Dr. Rsfi) on the ** Active Bowers of Man.*’ 
Ess. 4. C, V. p. 310. 


aU things not ’implying A cont^ictioii^, * 
A» it ootl^va ability to ^he mind ii| one 
degree, it may confer the saipe to degrees 
inffnite; it may increase aad strenf^'P 
the moral faculties in any measure wliat- 
cver; for b(>ing oinnii>i>tcnt in its nature, 
it- can cxperieucc Jio other restraint than 
what to the Supreme Being, in whom k 
resides, may seem expedietrt. Thus then 
it is evident, that if it be the Kill of God 
to grant divine assistance to the hupian 
mind, he certainly bath the potveK to 
gj'ant such aid. 

That he should have the may he 
conceived from his attributes : for, being 
himself both just and holy,, he cannot 
but xi'ill that his rational creatures should 
be just and' holy; and being also good 
and lienevokmt, ho cannot but be, in¬ 
clined, through his goodness and bene* 
volcnce, to help those who would be just 
and holy, but who, i( left to the mere 
strength of their own ivsolution, cannot, 
thruugli their infirmity, exicutc die vir¬ 
tuous and pious designs, which in truth 
and sincerity their miixJsS purpose. 

That God then hath the power to 
assist the human mind, is incontruvcrli- 
ble: and that he should have the will, 
may from his attributes fairly be con¬ 
cluded. It remains- to be considered, 
whether -he actually doth assist the hu¬ 
man mindf And hem we have much 
stronger reasons for -affirming, than for 
denying the question. For in affirming 
it, we are justided by ha> ing proved that 
God certainly is able, and most pro¬ 
bably is willing to grant ussistana;; and 
we moreover have on our part this cir¬ 
cumstance, viz. that no reasoning of man 
can possibly ever disprove our assertion, 
when we maintain that God does assist 
us. On the other hand those, who dis¬ 
claim Divine assistance, argue in contra¬ 
diction to Arhat God certainly can and 
probablp does effect, and set up their own 
bare assertion as sufficient to proye, that 
God does not assist the human mind. 

But what man is compete to decide 


f . . i — Contradictiottt'Wbich to God hioiself 

lupoMiblo it held, at argunont - 
Of weakncMi not of power. 

Mistop’s Par, Xw x. 7i9k 
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i^ius peivniptorily that God does' net 
ds$$tet ouF itiindt? What finite heitig can 
fake -upon himself to iteclave all the 
ti'ays and opefationa of aJBeing Infinite t 

Tiie disclaiming then of Divine assist* 
ance being contrary to the nature of man, 
who receives all his faculties from God; 
nnd irreconcileable tfith the attributes 
which di^iposC God to love holiness and 
to help those who desire to be holy; as 
moreover it proceeds on an assumption, 
which neither argument nor fact eon ever 
support to such an extent as to prove 
that divine assistance is not communi¬ 
cated to man; the position is to be given 
tip as not founded on any rcasotring ad- 
tiiissiblo in sotmd philosophy. 

23. It is false, in teaching men to 
think it a matter of indifference, whether 
they hold right or wrong opinions. 

Having received from his -Maker, for 
■gaod purposes, a mind as well as a body, 
man Is equally bound to make a proper 
use of both: and he is alike culpable, 
whether-he knowingly and wilfully con- 
trac’fs intellectual or bodily vices. But 
wrong opinions are intellectual* vices: 
and so far as our will is concerned, 
cither in neglecting f to search for truth, 
or in disqualifying the mind for jicrcciv- 
ing it, or in resisting the .force of it when 
perc<*ivcd; so far our wrong opinions 
are chargeable on us as crimes, because 
they proceed from an abuse of those 
powers, which were intended to help us 
in forming a right judgment,'and. which 
would have led us to just conclusions, 
unless through our own fault. 

It may further be remarked, that as 
opinions are commonly the principles of 
action, and it cannot iic matter of indif- 


* The neglect of keeping pur minds in such 
an eqijjl I fame, tlie nut opplying of our thoughts 
to consider of such matUTS of moinent, as do 
highly concern a 'man to be tightly infonaed in, 
most needs be a vice. 

Bp. WitaiMs’s Principles, &<v I. f; 3. 6. 
t The man, who neglects the- means "of im- 
proveiarnt in the knowledge of his duty, may 
do very bad things,' whiUr%e'tbirdws‘tlie*T}ght 
of his mind. And thongh he be not cnlpable 
fSr aethiy according to Ms judgment, he- may 
be very enlpabia for not using tM measS of 
having bis judgtnant better iaftraad.'■ - *■ ■ 
Sr, the ‘♦ 'Aotlve Powers of Man,’’ 

. Ess. 3.c.vt1i. p. ScG. ed. I'iSS. 


ferenol^hetlier uha act right <Kr wrong ; 
so neither can it be indlmrcnt wirither 
their opuiiofls be right c^.'vnmgk'foXy’At 
they tliittk,fo in generallbey ach^ Ic 
thcnforc of great consequenco (hat ^ 
form right opinions. . 

W hat opinions are rights we may npw 
easily collect, from : tho^^nhsexvarions 
which have been made on note that are 
erroneous. We will-briefly state diMm. 

Man, living in society, it^ subject > to 
rcstniiots; but in return, is-'ettt^ed to 
protection of his property, his freedom, 
and his person. To this prcrtection alt 
who have not, by transgressing the laws, 
forfeited the benefit of them, have an 
equal claim: but equality of condirion 
in rank ahd fortune cannot' possibly' 
exist. 

The passions of some men would 
prompt them to violate the rights of 
others, were they not restricted by law#: 
hence laws are requisite. But perfection 
in those laws cannot practically be found, 
to that degree which speculatively might 
be wisheuj. Nor ought it to be expected i 
because, the framers of them are theiw- 
selves imperfect; and as such, can 
neither make provisions for all the cases 
that may possibly require legislative con¬ 
sideration ; nor ran they foresee al! the 
various ways, in which the provisions 
they do make may possibly operate. 
Particular laws relating to particular cir¬ 
cumstances and individual persons, may 
be readily amended as occasion makes it 
necessary; but with respect tp a compli¬ 
cated system, that embraces a large com¬ 
munity, and where consequences of 
great moment would proceed from altera¬ 
tion, sufficient it is if laws vpon tie tuhofr. 
arc as good as circumstances will admit. 
When such they are, a change of them is 
not capriciously and precipitately to be 
attempted; more especially if in the at¬ 
tempt wc hazard the losing of what is 
confitsscdly good, and have reason to fear 
the adopting of wliat eventually may prove 
extrcniciy pernicious, 

,Of those privileges, which .we claim 
under the law, the perverskm is crimiDal; 
and concern for the general welfiire'^ Re¬ 
quires the checking oi suc^ perV^ioh; 
l«t those .'who observe riie lawf should 
ultimately be deprived of tfaeir privileges; 
which would be the Oftse, not only if thf 
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governing power should exceed the due forwardc4 . by divine asshi^nce, if he 
measure of authority; but equally so, if will supp^ate the Almighty for spiritu^^ 
tlic-re should prevail an intemperate inis- aid. 

application ot liberty to bad purposes. . Xh js is'a summary of right opinion^, 
*. justice. Thu idea resulting from a view of those doctrines 

of justice? arises from a presumptiun that which would render us unfit for society, 
something is in itself rig/zt and something disaffected to our Country, regardless of 
wrong.' No circumstances can warrant moral virtue, and careless about rer 


the intentio^ commission of -wrong; 
because the oSserving of right is our duty 
both in private and public life. The 
truth of these scntiinenls is proved by the 
salutary influence of them in the history 
of mankind through all ages; they arc 
not therefore to be abandoned for specu¬ 
lative extravagances, d«'structivc to man ; 
nor is man allowed to sacrifice the dic¬ 
tates of reason to the \iolcnce of passion. 

There is in man an active an intelli¬ 
gent principle, distinct from matter, and 
unlike to it, which we call mind. By 
this we arc led to conclude, from the 
works of creation, that thej-e must be a 
Gr.({; and from the historical evidence 
of fartwv that Christianity must be true. 
In ivitsoning oi\tltc nature and the works 
of God, and in examining circumstances 
related in the Gospels, however incom¬ 
petent wo may find our understanding to 
resolve questions, which may arise to our 
thoughts; yet such inroinpeU ncy cannot 
destroy, cannot weaken the positive cer¬ 
tainty of/fTcfi-;^lhosc facts on which wc 
rest our faith, and Ity convieticni of which 
we embrace a reUgion, in itself jnosl ex¬ 
cellent, though by its prolessors cor¬ 
rupted, or misappliud,tfhc religion of the 
Gosjvel. 

liie reasoning of onr minds discerns 
the Providence of God ; whom openhf to 
acknowledge and to adore, is a duty of 
raoi'al obligation, a duty of prudence, a 
duty cuusonaiit with the nature of man, 
and corresponding with the universal 
practice of mankind. 

'I'he views of man arc not to be con¬ 
fined to the present state of existence 
only; that be hath a, soul destined fur 
immortality, both natural and mural ar¬ 
guments tend strongly to demonstrate, 
and rcvelatiuQ expressly declares. To 
prepare himself for happiness in a state of 
immortality, by discharging the duti^ 
assigned him here, is the great business of 
man's life: in which important work,‘his 
endeavours to be just and holy will be 


ligion. 

It might have betm conceived, that 
philosophy, so prejudicial as w'cTl as fulse^ 
would every w'hcrt! have been holdi'n in * 
the detestation^ it descn'cs, did not expe¬ 
rience unhappily shew, that if hath'ih- 
fiuencC'jnuch too extensive. Tor the 
reception it hath found, is to be assigned 
this cause, riz. that it immediately and in 
tlic m.<k>t flattering manner applies to the 
appetites, which it indulges without re¬ 
straint ; whereas detection of its fallacies, 
and the cultivation of true philosophy re¬ 
quire coiitroul of sensual affuctione and 
vigorous exercise of reason. But then 
on the other iiaiid it is to be remembered, 
that in the very circumstance of applying 
itself to the lower faculties of human na; 
turc, and indeed commonly to the most 
ignorant pait of mankind, it betrays a 
consciousness of its own inferioj-ity to 
that? wisdom, which claims the attention 
of intellect and thought. Grovelling* 
theivfoi'c as it is, let if be rejected with 
high disdain by every mind, that feels a 
commendable pride in being endued with 
powers not merely brutal, but rational. 
And tliose who have,not yet perceived 
by reflection the faculties of flieir own 
mind, nor Itavc aftained to a due sense of 
the capacity lor improvement with which 
tliey arc born ; such }H!rsons will do well, 
to trust the experience of others, until 
their own judgment is mature; they will 


* Tlic terms, lu which Bp. Wilkius speak* of 
the £(iicqreju philosupliy, are strictly and 
literally applicable to the false philosophy of 
t)i« iDnssent age: 

It doth debase the uqdontaadiag oC man, 
and all the principles in bun iba^ are suhlime 
and generous, extinguishing the very seeds of 
honour, and piety, and virtue, affording .no 
room for actions or endeavours that i|rc truly 
great and noble; being altogether unworthy of 
the nature of man, and doth reduce us to the 
condiUon of beasts.” 

Principles of Natural Religion, 

1. ii, c.)«. P< 404.. 
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6o Well, to^rsly on the temcity of the 
lerious and inquisitive, wKo after 
research assure them of a truth, mat ail 
the,psradoxes of false philosopl^ ore but 
snares of sojdiistiy, calculated to seduce 
theim .from maxims of approved excel¬ 
lence, and from principles which have 
^en known and seen to Iks most salutary, 
in their tendofusy to ensure the safety, ad¬ 
vance the dignity, and promote the 
tional happiness of man i 


Unless there be allo\red some first principles, 
some’fundamental axioms, to which we may 
refer as standards of truth, there 'oan be no 
rule cither in moral or tnathematical science, 
by which to determine whether an argument 
be just, or false. In denying therefore all those 
first principles, in which mankind have univer¬ 
sally agreed, false philosopliy shews its Jolly. 
For foUy It is to oppose reasont and nothing 
Surely cun be more in opposition to reason, tliaii 
to undermine tliu very groundwork of all 
reasoning. 

Ill points of discussion not recondite, an en¬ 
larged mind very soon discerns the intermeditate 
connexion between the subject and the conclu¬ 
sion ; it requires not tlicrefore every mmtte 
conscqurhce to be distinctly marked in tlie se¬ 
ries of argiimentatiiiii; nor does it interrupt 
the cuutsc of rca.soiiing by starting futile and 
frivolous o'.ijcctions. Fatso philosophy disco¬ 
vers its tiUlenett, in not bav ing coiuprehonsioii 
capable of reaching from the qiioslion the 
proof tliroiigli (he leading and more praiiiiiieiit 
steps of the argument: it calls for a multipli¬ 
city of deductions; demands tliat propositions 
of the simplest kind should be proved with pre¬ 
cision unncc^sarily scrupulous; raises difficul¬ 
ties, where sound kense would immediately and 
unerringly decide; and cavils if in the cour.'te 
of argument a single inference he left to be 
drawn by common umlcrstamliiig, and notab- 
Miiutely stated in express terms. 

By this JoUy and littlmess in what he would 
correct, the advocate of truth is compelled to 
establish maxims, which to the ]>lainest appre¬ 
hension might appear incontrovertible; d’nd 
forced -to produce demonstration for the 
justness of positions, which by a mind nnso- 
pbistiqated, might have been supposed adnii».si- 
ble on their own sclf-cvidcnce. 

These remarks are here subjoined, to satisfy 
the reader, that of the arguments and proofs 
used 111 this discourse, in defence of the better 
cause, none are superfluous. Such indeed some 
of them might well have be^n considered, were 
it not becomes practice,In morals and philu- 
aopliy alike vicious, eliliefr positively to deny 6r 
captiously to dispute the validity of opinions, 
in their nature indubitable, as that tiiere is 
light at uooii-day. Btttthhisceptieal hesitation 
about known truths is equally far from indi¬ 
cating strength of mind, as tbatdcHcacy, which 
nauseates oidinary sustenauce, is contrary to 
the symptom of a firm constitution. 


m 


. SERMON CLXm;;- 

By CzO, If.4AC IIVKTIVOTOSD, D.D. 

Bishop of Qloucester. 

On the Preachiiig df Our Lord. 

St. Matthew, If; 17. 

From that time Jesus began td preadi. 

Titovoh on the work of reformation m 
the conduct of muukiad, our Lord was 
indeed coiitJoually so. intent, that he suf> 
fcnnl not even common occurrences to 
pass unnoticed,* but raised from them 
instructions for spiritual improvement; 
yet we. often tind'kim also discoursing 
not in a general way, but with a more 
direct view to some particuhir points, 
cither of doctrine or. information, which 
ho designed at each period to communi-. 
cate. IJis manner of preaching at these 
seasons varies with the oecasion: some¬ 
times it i.s didactic; sometimes parabolic;, 
sometimes prophctici On these several 
nu)d(‘S of his preaching let us now make 
some remarks. < 

When Christ by his miraclesf had 
given sulficionl pnx)!' tliat he was endued 
with more than' human power, he pro¬ 
ceeded on his ministry with encouraging 
men to cultivate alfections of piety; and 
with enlarging the sense to which inter¬ 
preters .had cuiiiitted and limited the 
JVIosaic precepts. *On those, wJto through 
ropontiince were contrite, and afilicted' 
for tiicir sins; on the meek, the holy, thk 
merciful, the pure, the pntienf;' on those, 
who would not relinquish their virtue 
iind faith through aiiy fears of temporal 
evil; on all such he pronounced a blcs- 
liing.J To exemplary conduct and vital 
principles of real goodness he exhorts lijs 


♦ See Sir Tiaac NewToii’s Observatioos on 
tlie Propheoiei of Daniel, pait i. c. 11- n. (a>; 
and Dr. Jortik’s Discourses concerning thu 
Truth of the Christian Religion, vi. 5. Arch- 
■bishop NEWcoME’ssObservattons on our'JhordH 
Conduct, parti. s. 6.'p. 100. ed. llSd. **,(ituie- 
,quid vita cooiBbunis obtulit, hoc fere yertit in 
occasioned! doceiidai 'pietatis.'* , Ratio Verse 
'J'hiHilogiw EqasMi, V. 5, llfii C.' 
j* Si. blatt. JVt IW. % St. Matt. v. 
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discSplcs ; bidding them not to acquiesce 
lA the bare observance of the letter, but 
ratber to obey the spirit of the law ;^and 
enjoining them to shew the ^ccrity of 
their faith in him, by restraining anger, 
and forgiving injuries, by resisting irre- 
^lar passions and abemdoning seerdt 
sins, by avoiding all expressions that may 
derogate from the dignity and the sanctity. 
God's ’ hant^^by extending liberality to 
all in distress, without distinction of sect, 
party, or country; and by bearing even 
towards enemies a degree of love, which 
should incline us to treat them with all 
the kindness that prudent regard for our 
•wn safety can possibly admit. 

As the end and object of all religion is 
to turn man unto God, and under a sense 
of duty towards his Maker to influence 
his heart and roiTc<?t his morals, that he 
may think and act as becomes a spiritual 
being sensible of bis obligaivms towards 
God, duly estimating the rational powers 
conferred on him, artd earnestly hoping 
to' be blessed with divine approbation 
both in this a future life; as this is 
tiic end and ol)ject of all religion, our 
Lord in his wisdomiaid the foundation of 
Ghristianitv in. truths respecting Cod and 
moral gobdness. 

After longer intercourse with bis disci¬ 
ples, he delivers to them parables; and 
for Ills adopting this method of preach¬ 
ing, may be assigned the following rea¬ 
sons. 

Conversant as they were with the 
writings of the Old Testament, the Jews 
were acquainted wiih**lhis manner of in¬ 
struction, which had been used by pro¬ 
phets in fcirmcr ages. The remonstrance 
«f Jotham * with |he men of Sichem, and 
I he reproof of Nathan f to David, were 
both conveyed, the one by an apposite, 
Ihe other by an interesting parable, whic)t 
were well known to our Saviour’s disci¬ 
ples. ^n speaking therefore to them after 
this npmncr, he addressed diem in a style 


The ^larables of our Loid wefxj raofe^ 
over all ili^nded fot Hluftitdon to dsose 
who came with dispoaitimM to b« 
and who erould employ wiat attemion in 
pro^Iy applythg them. Bet tin 
of jllusifitiqn is net always design^ 
be sime. In some it is meant the Con- 
cIusMMi should' be drmnm with little difli- 
culty: in others, the inference wift pur¬ 
posely more obscure, f 

The parables which most easily admit 
of interpretation are these: 

The sower which represents the dif¬ 
ferent dispositions of those who would 
hear th« Gospel, and the diflerent in¬ 
fluence ’that would accordingly be pro¬ 
duced by it on tbeir minds arid conduct. 
The tares, j and the net cast inlo ^he 
sea;]) which intimate the mixture df 
good and bad men under the Gospel, as 
upder all other dispen^tions; yet that, 
upon the whole, it is better the punish-' • 
ment of the wicked should be delayed to 
the consummation of all things, th^ that 
it should be speedily f executed. The 
grain, and the leaven;** of which, the 
one signifies the growing extent of the 
Gospel from an inconsiderable begin¬ 
ning; the other, that change which si-- 
lently and gradually it should produce in 
the* hearts and actions of men. The 
bidden treasure, and pearl of gteirt 
price ;ff which teach us that the Gospel 
is of value so inestimable, that to the 
possession of it should be sacrificed all 
considerations. The unmerciful servant;! J; 
whence we learn, that if we hope to re¬ 
ceive forgiveness of our own sins from 
God, we must pardon the ofl'cnces men 


freqnentant rates sacri, ac pra; cseleris omnlbas 
Ezekiet. 

Bp. LowthH '* Pneketie de Saerk PoeSj 
j^breorum,” x. p. ed. 1775. 
f Faciuat enlm parabobs ad iuralucruaaet 
velum; fackiat ctiam ad lumon ct illustra- 
tiouem. 


suited indeed to the genius of Orientals 
in general, but more particulary calcu¬ 
lated to engagr the attention of Jews who 
bad been Jl^stomed to hear from per- 
#ons of i^phetic.character! sayings of 
this mUiitte. 


. fi*coH ** de Sa][»enti& Vatcraai,** Ptsfatio, 
vol. ik p« 349. O. ed, 1730. 

See also Ub, S. da.Angujteafci* Soieotia- 
ram,*’ vol.). p.80. At PoesiaParaboliee, be. 

1: St. Matt. aiil. 3. f St. xiii. S4v 
11 St. Matt. fiii. 47. . . i 

% See Bp. SttsatocK’s Dijooarse V(It» 
Tol. iii. 


. ** St. Matt. xSi. 31—33. 

W Judgi^ ix. 8. f S Sam. xii. 1—7. fi St. Matt. viii. 44, 5. 

I Hanc in poesi prscipai prophetivA muliAn 11; St. Matt, XTiii. 23, 
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llftv^ «g(iintf ,us,...The ten 

yir^ i* A>veft a le«^ .<^. the 

ju^t^e xin $e W5^k 

wjce 'wc vhi^' t^ot. heiW) iWe,.owy 
d#ei.«)4lil!i wje d|ei^eo^4l wej^u^^. 
Tju^ 4iFei^tial<^'i)f9 it 

exhpiled to make a pn; 4 per,iue;of^ $e> 
vetfl j^lts Unptfte^~ j;o usAy^Pcov^9ncc, 
be they external .^ot intfrpali bod^iv or 
nei^l, The gjood SiaipaxiUnjI which 
inc^ulcates charily es.due p> all omen, 
hq^evcr they may differ from us, either 
by .nati(^al ponnoxion,^^ or,iQ .religious 
persvirisioD. Thc.riph mao enlarging his 
barnsjl .whose example shaws the folly 
of su^ immoderate attaphment. to our 
possesions, as. shall makp ua. furgpt God 
and our Istier etidf The unjust steward; i| 
which iotii)ia^$..Xo us, that we sUoold 
make conducive to our salv^ioa the v^ri* 
' ous natural, moral, and spirktial gifts with 
which wc am entrusted by God for hk 
glory; and ludmpnishes us also, that we 
should be equally attentive to itdigious 
concern^, as the most artful and iniquit* 
ous arc intent on devising means by 
which to gain pecuniary advantages. 
The prodigal son^^ which encourages us 
to hope, that God will be merciful to us 
if we sincerely repent. The rich man 
and Lazarus;** teaching -us the v^isery 
in .which must terminate that careless 
indiffcienoc to religious concerns, so fre¬ 
quently found in a voluptuous life, 
widow importuning the unjust judge ;ff 
which enforces perseverance in prayer. 
The publican and pharisee in com¬ 
mendation of humility, and reproof of 
self-righteousness. 

All these parables to -a. considerate 
mind would give illustration, if they w(!re 
taken according to the design with which 
they were delivered; a design, which 


* St. Matt. xsv. 1. f St. Matt. xxv. 15. 

1 St. Lulce^ X. 30. § St. Lake, xii. tO. 

y St. Luke, xvh 8. q St. Luke, av. 11. 

** St. Luke, xvK im -ff-SuLakeiXvili. 2. 
It jit. Luke, xeiH. 9. * 

If- Minimk qeidem neeetteriam at, ut in 
Omni paraboM omnia aecaratftemistetaimi- 
iitaiiimi .ratio; boe ioterdiiB cou^omtltiia cu- 
jirtdam niait abiutse potina eaaet. 

l>e IJacrl poesi Hebraeoma’ FralecL 10. 
f. I«9. • ' 


meant not i; pre8eirve,'^bett«e«a th^ aiiaihr 
Utndfji^d nn , 

dem^e ^ wnhte parti; . 

tween auch a remn^lantgiJIiLJ^; 
^nei^^Quti|km, as that the 
mi plat^ m a more strifcih|^lt^^ . 
ihatthe principal truth lo liifE incul|6igii|i^ 
might be. discerned 
bpur of mvesUgmion.' Ahd' ftNt 
po^ it.,was uhnecesaar^^iegardHe^ 

foripity in the several cv^^.tance8,’so^ 
it.wtia perfectly -indifferent whath^t Ih* 
story ' introduced were taken from', mal. 
life, or were altogether ftetihfons; .smd 
w'bctber the characters*, were-gooil. „tifit 
bad. The reflection, which wpe to. he 
made on the whole, was thu prineipal 
object: and if tlie parable taken together 
impresses on the mind that sentiment, 
'\vluch was the scope of it, the intent of 
teacluiig by that mode is fuUy answered. 

The parables that could not be. io 
readily explained, because alluding to 
events which at the time our Lord spak« 
did not seem probable, and therefore were 
incomprehensible to the genendity of hia 
audience, were tlicsc: 

The labourers in the yiiieyaid ;f. inti¬ 
mating that to the spiritual blesiipgsof 
Cliristi.' ty the Gentiles should he ad¬ 
mitted equally with the Jews, who. had 
hitherto been the sole worshippers of the 
true God. The husbandmen'-who slew 
the hpir, j: and ^^^d on the vineyard; 
signifying the insults which the Jews had 
ofiert d to a succession of former pro¬ 
phets ; the death which they were now 
meditating against our Lord himself; 
and the divine vengeance which awaited 
tliem for thi$ last act of iniquity. The 


See also Archbishop ]*leirC0MS'‘on ' Our 
Lord's Condact,” p. l44. ed. 1 
Add Glasws: In pamtMdtoCmtn nee poMunt 
nec debent omnia ad rem jWimaria ii^lteetaat 
acGotninmkri sed ea ^|anttlun qum,* proaimb 
scopum direntis spectadt. 

Philologim Saerm, I.. 2. p. 1. Tr. % 
<.4.art.2. p.2l8. '' 

* Historia est norratio rei verb gmtiet patm-* 
bola verb ret fictm et ad doemdom «ptb euuja;. 
natsi. n>i<C 

AoBOiig an inflnitbde of'Otbier Veiy jndtrtowt 
and satisfkctory remarks, which abonad' hi'' 
Pooute AwwivsTiom*'.’ .ac»...S«o furtte—t 
notes on St. Matt xili. 2. and St Liilc«j,.yvi. J, 
t St Mau; jKk. 1.' ; St ^itf. ss. 
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JTjarriagc of the kiiig's son;* predicting 
that the Jews should be rejected, and the 
Gentiles invited to the Cliristian* dispen¬ 
sation : but 'though anioiig the Gentiles 
many would be culled to tb'%. knowledge 
of the Gospel by the preaching of its 
ministers, yet, comparatively speaking, 
few would so prc*partj themselves by ho¬ 
liness of lifgj^ to be objects of divine 
approbatioiW^Tlie fig-tree fruitless for 
three years ;’’f which implies, that Christ 
• had in vain looked for repentance and n;- 
formutiun among the Jews; tlicir state 
therefore should be destroyed,,and their 
nation scattered, 

Tiu’sc parables could not be solved 
with equal facility as the others were «‘x- 
pf)unded; because nothing but the ac¬ 
complishment of extraordinary circum¬ 
stances could throw on them light siilTi- 
cient for the full apprehending of them. 
And our Lord puiqwsely foretold those 
events with a degree of obscurity, tliat 
the indignation of the scribes and phari¬ 
sees might not he raised to a degree of 
sudilen madness, which should precipi¬ 
tate his death •> before his ministry was 
completed, and before, tlic time appointed 
for the sacrifice of himself was duly ar¬ 
rived. 

Tims (hen did our Lord speak in para¬ 
bles, of which those that inculcated evan¬ 
gelical duties were easy to be explained, 
but those that predicted the approaching 
change in the Jewish stati*, and the estab¬ 
lishment of the Gospel dispensation, 
were Jess ob\ious to interpretation. And 
this manner of teaching he appears to 
have adopted, partly in imitation of for¬ 
mer prophets, and partly w'ilh the view 
of making distinctionbetween those 
who really wished to be infornicd, and 
others who were obstinately and wilfully 
dctiTmincd n»t to be convinced. To the 
former, he, purposed that his words should 
convey, instruction upon that due exor¬ 
cise of their thoughts, wffich he knew 
they would bestow: to the latter, J he 

* St. Matth, xxU. 1. t St. Luke, xiti. 6. 

I St. 1). 

§ NqJ||(U!abliiS could be thought too obscure 
for th)^ upon irh«Ai the plainest doctrines 
and toe testimony oftniracles hod been thrown 
•way. 

.. 'Pr. JoKn«*#i ii. Seni< XU. n. ^36. 


meant fliat his parable^ should fee as 
sounds onjii^ since they would cmpjhiy. 
not fhh smallest consideration to^iovesti- 
ate the sense. In this niauiier 
appens in natural religion.^ . (»o4 
speaks tio us by his works. He is UB'f 
derstood bj^ those who maturely ifefljBct 
on them: but he is ncithSr Hmrd nor 
seen by others, who behold his works 
with indifference. It is neither the pro¬ 
vince, nor the nature, nor commonly 
speaking, in the power of religion to force 
coiiviction; it recommends itself to the 
understanding of every observing person; 
but if man will not observe, nor appfy 
Ins understanding, it leaves him to pur¬ 
sue his own inattention', and to take the 
consequences of such irrational condact. 
As a knowledge of God is not palpable 
(o the thoughtless, so neither was a 
knowledge of the Go.spcl to* be attained 
by men lo^whom it appeared unworthy 
of regard. And thus did the Son of Ood 
act in perfect analogy witli' the w'isdom 
of his Almighty Father; and the dis- 
jiensations of nature and grace .arc both 
c.alculated for Ix-ings endued with reason! 
l-’rom the very frame of our constitution^ 
bodily and mental, wo arc required to use 
that reason in searching after truth; but 
we are iic\orthclcss free not to use our 
ivason properly, if we love brutish stu- 
jiklity rather than improvement of intel¬ 
lect ; if we prefer darkness to light, and 
evil to good; if wo would alienate our¬ 
selves from GckI for the sake of degrading 
vices that must sink us in the scale of ra- 


HitASMui, the exemplar and favourite writer 
of his biographer Dr. Jortin, on our JLoru’i 
use of parables remarks thus: 

** Sive id Cliristo visum est, quo propbetaram 
sermoiicm, ciii Judaioruin aures adsueverant, 
referret: sivehkc difUcultatesegnitiemnostram 
exererre voluit, nt postca gratior esset froctiis, 
non sine negotio qu-esitus: sive hoe consiito 
siia mysteria ptofanis et iinpiis operta celata- 
que esse voluit, at sic, ut interim piis scrutato- 
ribns non iiitercluderetiir adsrquendi spvs: sive 
genus boo diotionis potissimam placuit, quod ut' 
ad persuodendoro cum'prioiis efficax-'eat, ita 
doctis pariter at jiidoctisexpoaitam at faBiiUit^^'' 
uiaximdque secundum iiaturam.*’- * 

Ratio Versa Theul<^iiu. UsASii. Op. V.'m 
p. UT. A. . ' . , 

See also Dr. Townson’e Senriou ott I* flm. 
Manner of our Saviour’s Teaohing[,**aa|^bh)^, 
to his ingenioua Ditcounes qn the OlMMHr . 
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boned Li<tdvin,s atid tnust bimmat^ m 
nii6rry. Man hath libeity^tu chouse 
eKh«r life or citaUt but when Ik hath 
Haadc bts dioKC, it it bo on tie uutse 
part, let kun mt npioach his Alakci, 
who ^ve him n isoii, and created him 
lire. C>od bu jastiiHif, but mm 

»LlfUund(.ni)>(.d ter his own (...iijrious 
lolly > 

'ih« pioftHfitS ihliMud b} our I oid 
come lujkt to b( to'snhud. Wlun i\ 
his discouisLS md mu u h ht li d iVi 
dintl\ puutd hisduiiu iiiissi >u, Ik be¬ 
gins to toi w nil i IS disi iphs (t till 411 It 
cv(iiN w hir li w< i( ''<>( II to bifil hinsih, 

1 int-, <t whul sum wouW in tb lir-t 
pliic '■<) I loiiish iluIII sniuriin ki 
iIkiii disbi Ik m his j iiin siuns to tiu 
bth ot \l(s« all, i bill uiliiis a,^Hin 
should opei iti o'l tin 11 muds with such 
smins* OHM tioii, t n 10 p II is 1 icnt. no 
tomuIlls, nor die t n 1 1 d h lUt n (id 
(Kissibl}' niil’i^r lint l 1 1 ny wli t tin 1 
owticyishiid stm, i li ilu lowm irsliwl 
h< ltd. ‘ 1 h it he 11 Is ^ 11 f J 1 11- till i 
must sutki iimn\ thiius ot tl c ihli is, tl i 

< hilt pi ii stsundtill s( iibes mu tlx kilid, 
and Ic taisid i^uii tin thud da^, w is 
tilt hist'' inliniation ot his appu uhin,;; 
end, suggested to his hiatus Hit ban 
niuition ot his suttuings was uemed 
with disijipiobatiun, iiisoiiiuih that oiir 
lord instantly passed loan laiiiut i \- 
hortalion, by winch to aniniati his dis 

< iples against unouncing thui tilth 
tliiough tiai ot aldietions f and at a 
period not lu distant, hiMiig cxiiibilid 
hiinseit in a glotitud torni, hi agiiii im¬ 
presses on thin niiiids tlu usuireitioii, 
as a eircuinstaiiei to which they should 
look torwaid with pieuliar attention, 
since iC w 1$ to pioduie an ettict eiititi ly 
contrai^ to thi doubts and appn 1111 
sions nhiili would be laisid in then 
hiarts by his nitumeeliiti huinili ition 
Wc Imd oiu Iord a suond tune picdiet 
mg the csils that iwaiud Iniu, in turns 
siniliar to those be tore used , with the ad¬ 
dition however of a circumstance inoii 
eif^Tess andpartitulat as to the mavnci 
ui wliieb tlu ruleis should be rinblcd to 
apprehend him, the son ot inun shtril 
b« kttiaytd into the hands ot nicn.*’;|^ 

* 3t. Matt, xri 21. f M Matt. xvi. ii* 

I St. Matt. \\n. ii. 


Lndued as was with potter to dit- 
cein tk rfiou.hts'ot men,'he foresaw 
the tieaehery whiih Judas was mtditutt- 
ing, but did not yet openly tniibuiice it 
to Ills disc iplls til at one amongst tlieaa- 
s Ivis woi'ld be in iiumenta) Co iiisdeath, 
\ thud tiini he li 1 tells wbit was to b« 
ii'oi 1] lishid in him; and is now more 
eiirumstanlid than in the firmer pic* 
dll non toi not (III) die tt«ichiiy, but 
til dill irm f ot him ‘‘to ihi Guitilis, 
to mock, aid to scouge, and to ctuuty 
him," IS lull spuitiiil, altii wliuhitis 
•uldid also, ‘ and tin thud day h shall 
use luUii ' \ toiiith hiue hi spiaksid 

wIkU w is Co (< lluu, < mi liniir-i thi bans- 
e mu to }M 1 d so nt 11 th it t niight 
bi slid he w is alii a'y betiayi d ’ ^ lit 
iiJHwrs tlu s ini sul))u I a buh anti last 
timi I pill iti) di 1 1 iiiug ill it OIK of* Ins 
t>\\n disiiplis (\ui 111 who at that mo* 
mi nt w IS lati i_ \ 1 !i kini, would bi the 
)<isMi to lUii 111 ! $ lid <titei the 
luim iiistitt 111) <1 1 MCI'd lilt, which 
I IS to bi loutmiid i I pupitual mc* 
11(11 I It his ill nil 1 1 1011 w tins thrm 
ot till ipHiiv wiili \.l i^Ii till y woJld 
I'lsui him, but i oiisi Ilf them with a 
pii misi ol Htiiinmg to tliom agum when 
111 w Is iisin II 

111 tilt iiiinnu of deliseiing these pre- 
iliitioiis, luniikibli is the tiudeiueHs 
with wliiih our loid uiiioided the paiti- 
eultis oi his de uh by 1 giailual deelara- 
lioii ot (Ml mnstanees, t iieuinstances 
wliidi, it abiupti) and unsiasonably m* 
tiuilueiil all at tlu sum time, would im- 
midutil) hiM OM iwlie iniid his disciples 
with [uplivit) iiid sorrow Bydi.,iccs 
thuiiuie lu hibitiutes them to think of 
Ills sufluings, jiij Ills them tin whit 
wi ulil insii, b) idding pi giissi ily 
some f let lu t muiliontd be ton , and le- 
eeiiis till mot iiltci and agciaiatiig 
Cl nsulu.itioii, that hi should bi betnyid 
b) out it Ills own diseipiis, to thr 
Mi\ seasi u when that eseiit was to take 
pi lee 

On thi subjects ot tin ‘o propbi-cies it 
is to be obsentd, that his li itlellin., ciu- 

* bt. John, 11 24 St M*tt ix. 4 . St Mark, 

sXII IJ 

f* bt. Matt XX Id. 

j; St, Matt. xxsi. i. ^ St. Matt, nvi. 2 J.a 
11 bU Matt XXVI. 33 , 

J P 
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cifhcion, as the mode by which he should 
iuflfer, was a proof of bis jjpssessing di¬ 
vine prescience : for, as cropifixion was 
not a Jewish, but a lloraan punishment, 
and he had committed ii^cl'iine wliicli 
should luuku him obnoxious^ the Ho¬ 
man governor, so it seemed not probable* 
to human apptchension that by the Hu¬ 
man law.|i^houl(l be crucified, and not 
by the .h?l^h law stoned. 

'I'he limitingt of hi.s resurrection to 
the third day, gave strong presumption, 
ev(‘n before he rose, that his former as¬ 
sertions had been founded in truth ; tor 
hud he spoken otherwise than according 
to truth, he would not have rcste«h the 
whole veracity and validity of his mission 
on an event timt was to happen within a 
space so very short; but would shave 
built it on some fact, wliich the genera¬ 
tion then present could never have seen. 
But a.s tlie case now stands, we are to 
remain in a state of siispen^sc only fhrrc 
days, and then it sliall be manifested by 
the resurrection of a pors(tu, whose side 
shall be pierced, whose body shall be 
buried, and who shall lie in tlic grave 
two nights any one whole day; by the 
resurrection of such a person, within so 
brief an interval os that of thn-e days, it 
shall be manifested whether ho did or 
did not speak truth. A more fair ti-st 
of sincerity could not be proposed, nor 
could pretensions be placed on an issue 
more jvalpuble : here could be no misap¬ 
prehension, no mistake: the cruciiixiun 
was notorious, the wounds visible, the 
burial iincohtrovertcd; on the question, 
whether our Lord did or did not rist' 
from the dead, turns the principal argu¬ 
ment either for or against the truth of 
Christianity. That ho did ri>-e, is a fact 
asserted by positive liistoiy, and conlirm- 
ed by collateral evidence, stnmgly and 
authentically as any faetj whatever, in 
the records of any age or country that 
has ever existed'. 


• See note oit St. Matt.sx. 19. in Sect. 149. 
of Dr. DoDi>MBoi*j *' Family Expositor.” 
f See p. 987. of Arebbisbop Kkwcomb’s 
-Observations on our Lord’s Conduct,” 
cd. 1795. 

J Si-e Bp. Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses j 
the Resurrection j PAf.kv’s Evidences; 
Credibility of the Gospel History. 


$erm.CLXnf^ 

That the J«w8 should <:bc punished /of 
their infidiHty and wMcednesa, had been 
intimatc'd by several prophetic parables: 
but towards the close of his ministry^yiour 
Lord speaksin more d ircct terms of the ca>- 
lamities wlych awaited their nation. Pey- 
bccutcd though, he had bc^ by.^he chitf 
persons among them, and foreseeing 'as 
he did the aggravated ccueit^ with whicli 
they would ^oon destroy him, yet with 
compassion lie softened the s«ferity of 
his jiulgincnt; “ he wept* over .tfip 
city," the desolation of which he fore¬ 
told ; and bcvvailedf most patheticajily 
the blindness and obstinacy which had 
darkened their understandings, and hard¬ 
ened their hearts against the evidences 
he had produced in support'of his just 
claim to the title of Messiah! 1-n the 
I)rcdictions concerning the fall of' tho 
temple and of Jerusalem, we arc to ob¬ 
serve novonly the circumstantial maimer 
in which events, at that tjmc improba¬ 
ble, J aie distinctly marked out; but the 
e.xiijCt pcriwl, within wliich the accom- 
plikhment of these facts was cxpi-essly 
contined. The generation $ then existing 
w.as not to puss aw ay; that is, forty years 
were not to elapse, before these predic¬ 
tions would be veritied : and therefore it 
was not beyond the course of nature to 
imagine, that many of those who tiien 
heard him would be alive at the conclusion 
of the determinate :urn, and would have 
ocular demonstration how far his prophe¬ 
cies were, or were not fuliilled. In this 
case, therefore, as in that <if the resurrec¬ 
tion, our Lord rests his pritensions to 
veracity oh a fact, the accomplishment 
of which was circumscribed within 
given apace of time; a fact too, so palpa¬ 
ble in its nature, that it could not possibly 
admit of a doubt whethur it did or did 
not happen: for the destruction of a city 


* St. Luke, six, 41. '{■ St. Matt, xxiii. 97. 

{ ” In the reign of Tiberiu!. there was no aji- 
pearance of such aii event, and mucli k-as of 
the various circumstances attending it, which 
he foretold. The Romans had uo interest to 
destroy and depopulate a coantry which was 
itibject to them, and whence they reaped many 
advantages; and the Jews bad*not stKMgth to 
hope for success in a war against them.” 

Dr. JoRtiN’s '* Remarks on EcckstMtical* 
History,” p. 77. vol. i. edit, 1791. 

§ St, Matt. xxiv. 
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Jerusalem mtifit be. aft event so ex- 
tisaordioary, tliatrthe whuleifi^maii eqi- 
piee musa bear of its deoiothkin. 'Here 
tbeti is another presumption tliat oUr 
{tiOed spake truth, arising from h second 
instance of limitation assigned to. the 
period in his prediotiou wa.s to be 

fuldllcd ; 'and that prosuiuptiun is changed 
into positive proof* by .the manner in 
which, within the prefixed period, his 
prophecies were not only fulfilled in a 
j^eneral way, but almost literally accom- 
ptislu'il in e\ery minute* and particular 
incident: nod the evitfetice produced 
from the completion of prophecies re.s- 
pecting Jonisalem is so irrefragublc, that 
its fon e can be evaded by nothing but 
tla- disingenuous shift of recurring to u 
supposition coiitrudicU'd by histories, the 
date of whicii histories is ascertained with 
equal precision as the date of any an¬ 
cient writings can possibly be ascertained. 
And there is ..wanting neither internal 
proof, nor current opinion from the ear¬ 
liest ages of Christianity, that three of 
the Gospels were written antecedently to 
tlic fall of Jerusalem.f 

fiaviiig renutrketl thu.s much on the 
inuruls, the parables, and ^ivopliecies of 
Christ, we may draw a conclusion which 
will scarcely be controverted, viz. that 
they evince in him a degree qf wisdom 
not commonly found among men. But 
let us now ask, “ whence:}: liad Christ 
this wisdom?” v\b it is p question of im¬ 
portance, and therefore deseivcs to be 
fairly discussed, with all humility and 
lowliness of mind let us proceeil on an in¬ 
quiry, the result of which will be a strong 
confirmation of oun faith in Christ as the 


^ovtcuT'throii]gh whore wo 

tion,' ftbet.^as tho Lord whom^ ufe ore 

bouiHi 40 .yrorsliip and obey. 

Considering then, yet with profouftl 
reverence, me .human nature of .otir 
Lord, we caiv discover but four posathlo 
U’4iys by which his mind could be thus 
enlightened; and these we, either by Uie 
aid of instructors, or > by dre' staefy .of 
writings,- or by superior uudGnlbiodiiig,, or 
by divine cumin unication. 

'J iic learning of tlie Jews was in gene¬ 
ral confined to the-knowledge of Uie law, 
the prophets, the iiagiographa,* and tra¬ 
ditions. Whatever instruction was im¬ 
parted to Christ, must have proceededl 
either from his reputed parents, f or from 
the scribes who were teachers j: in their 
schools and synagogues. From the one, 
it is probable he could hear nothing but 
the plain letter of the Scripturesfrom tho 
other, be wouhl receive expositions cor- 
r<‘sponding with the tenets cither of tho 
pharisees, j or siwlilucees, or essen|!i. 
But the refined interpretation of the 
inurul iaw, which is the peculiar beauty 
of the sermon on the inouiit? as it far ex¬ 
ceeds the simplicity in whiiii his parents 
must have taught him, so it partakes not 
of any principle that c/taracterUes either 
of the sects which in liis days prevailed. 

It encourages neither the loasi-}} morals 
of the sadducees, nor the formal and tra¬ 
ditional observances ofahe pharisees, nor 
the excessive austerities of the essunes.^ 

It is enlarged to the e.xtent which the 
spirit of the law will fairly justify; it afa* 
ixigates liadition and merely external 
service; it accommodates itself to every 
condition of social lil'e. 'i'hosc pecu- 


* Se«s Bishop Newtom’s I>i<8Prtations XVIII. 
XJX. XX, XXI. on the Piophcvios ■, and Arch¬ 
bishop Newcomb’s “ Obscrvaiions on our 
Lord's Coiidnct,” p- 212—2'»6. ed. 1795. 

f See Bishop Newton’s Dissertation XVIII. 
I>. 22d vul. ii. edit- 1771. 

Dr. Paiey’s Evigances, p. 86. vol. ii. ed. 1st. 
Dr. Lardnkb’s Works, ed. 1788, vvh vi. 
p,38—44. and ibid. p. 145. 

Dr, JoatiN’s “ Kiiuaiks on Eeclc.sinstieal 
HUtory,” voJ. i. p 72. where the reader will 
find naaay aiinute circumstances of internal 
proof judiciputly obscived. 

t St..Matt.}riii. 54. Dr. PAr.av hs^tb put the 
vaipd. <mciition.: and the reader cannot do liet- 
ter than see how it is answcrid in the livi- 
dflbCM,” rol. ii- p. 15<>. «d. 1st, p. 152. 


* See Grvy’? '* K< y to the Old Testament,'* 
Iiitiuductiim, p. 10. ed 2d. 
f Si-e V.ACKNionr's Harmony, Note, s. i3. 

+ .Si I- “ The OUl and Ne»v ’Tcstdineiit con- 
iiccumI,” &c. by Dr. Pbidbaox, part 2. b.5, S.4, 
p 48J. vol. lii. edit. 1749 

§ Sec PmiiKAi X, pair ii. b. 5. «. 2. &c, 
tj See Pbiueaux, part ii. b. 5. t. 2. p. 472. 
vul iti. 

^ “He never provokes our disiiuBt by tb« 
sourness ot the misanthrope; or our contempt, 
by the inactivity of the recluse. He never 
atTvcicd gloomy aiwtirity ^ npr sought to be 
setpiesteretl from the world, in order to preserve 
the spirituality of bis mind." 

See the whole of dcmion V. in the Ba 
Lcetures, preached by Pr, Whixb,^ 

;n‘ 2 ' . ^ 
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liaritres, \frhich distinguish Ihfe Gospel 
morality from all the doctrines then 
adopted by the Jews, are evliioni pr«<>fe, 
that although our Lord ^undoubtedly 
heard the Scriptures both read and ex¬ 
plained by others ;• yet his mode of in¬ 
terpretation is so far his own, as not to 
be the effect of any instruction derived 
brom teac||l(s; because there were no 
icachers enable of giving'him this inter¬ 
pretation. But were the cose otherwise, 
and hiid he been instructed to a degree 
not common amrmg the Jews of bis age, 
Still the aid of instructors could have ex¬ 
tended no farther than to the communi¬ 
cation of knowledge in the moral science; 
it could have availed him nothing in the 
concejition of parables, and the predic¬ 
tion of ftiturc events. The aid of in¬ 
structors therefore is totally inadequate 
to account for his wisdom. 

That every part of the sacred writings 
was known by the mind of our Lord, is 
obvious from his frequent reference to 
passages in various parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment : and to some of these he roost pro¬ 
bably allude^ in the former part of his 
sermon on tne mount f. The Psalmist 
declares, “ I'bc Lord is nigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart, and saveth 
such as are of a contrite spirit^ •** our 
Lord pronounces a benediction{ on “the 
poor in spirit,” and “ on those that 
mourn.” In Isaibh it is said, “ To this 
man will I look, ev'cn to him that is poor 
and of a contrite spirit, and trembicth 
at my word (|the promise of our 
Lord is. “ Blessed ah* the meek.** The 
psalmist asserts, that he only can serve 
God acceptably, who has “ clean hands 


* His parrots fonA'.! him at an early age *' in 
an apartment of the I'euiple, where the teachers 
of the law used to lecture upon it to the people; 
and when young persons in particular were 
•xamhied, and bad a liberty to ask what ques¬ 
tions they thought proper, for their farther ia> 
formation.” 

Iki»DBiiiCfe on St. Luke, ii. 46. 
On that occasion a« coofirmed the remark of 
the Evangoilst, that Christ ** waxed strong in 
spirit; fitted with wisdom; and the gVace of 
•od'was upon turn.” St. Luko^vii. 40. 

+ See CnaysosTOMi vth. vii. p. 693. edit. 
>aris,l6l«.^‘ ^ 

+ Ps. xxxiv. 18. See also Ps. li. It. 

CVM St. Matt. v. 

lari. «*• also Mic. ?i. $, 


and a purfi beait:**^ in our Saviafit^g 
words, “ Blessed are tb« pure in Heart.** 

When he had finished ^ beatitudes, 
he proiessedly enters on the moral lawa 
of Moses. Tb remove the false inteeprte 
tations by Which the Scribes and Phaftr 
sees had obscured the beauty and per¬ 
verted the excellence of the morel 
law, was a cdnsidereUef objedb of his 
mission. 

The prohibition of murder in the sixth 
commandment, the Jews had limited 
merely to the literal interpretation. Our 
Lotd extends it to the forbidding of such 
anger and malice, as may in-their conse¬ 
quences lead to murder. Ai^d on this 
occasion he seems to have eniaiged on 
these words of Moses; “ Thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thine heart; tboushait 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people; but thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyselff.’* 
Which last expression the teachers of the 
liaw had so misinterpreted, as to make it 
imply that an enemy might be hated. ^ 
Our Lord corrects this improper exposi¬ 
tion; in doing which he may be con¬ 
ceived to have in his view, either the 
humane precept of Moses, which or¬ 
dains, “ If thou meet thine enemy's ox 
or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again ; if thou see 
the ass of him that hateth thee lying under 
his burden, and wouldcst fiorb^r to help 
him, thou lhalt surely help with himfj.*’ 
For if even the beast of an enemy were 
thus to bo assisted, much more were his 
own person to be relieved from distress. 
Or our Lord may have adverted to this 
admonition of Solomon; “ If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to cat; and if 
he be tliirsty, give him tvater to drink.”^ 
in that comprehensive summary of rela¬ 
tive and social duty, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, ob 
ye even so to them,”** it is not impossible 


* Pb. xxiv. 4. 

f See “ The Jewish LaW vindkr»t«d,“ in 
Sermons X. and XI. by tholate Dt» SLuaot,tK> 

* Levit. xlx. 17,18. § St. Matt. v. 43* 

II Exod. xxiii. 4, 3. Tbe tmiMMse mgavd 
which is had even to fowls of the atr aoi brute 
atnioMls, is singular and admirable in tbe Alesait 

^AWe r Ur. Mr 

f Prov. XXV. 21. 44 St, Matt, vii. Iti, 
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that ottK. Lord might havo in his thoughts 
tb« instruction of Tobit, “ Do that to wo 
man, which ^lou, But on all 

Uimc occasions, the words of our Lord 
•TC of greater force and wider extent than 
what immediately appear in the terms of 
the Old Testament. In his general ruje 
erf conduct, for instance, our Lord docs 
not coniine himself to /s negative prohibi¬ 
tion, but enjoins a positive duty.f Uni¬ 
versal charity he inculcates in the em¬ 
phatic words, “ Love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you; do good to 
them that hate you; and pray for them 
that despitefully use and persecute you/’;f 
And to language of reprr>ai'li that pro¬ 
ceeds from malicious tbuuglits, lie threat¬ 
ens the severity of luiuu punislnnetu.J 
Well therefore may he be said to have 
madf juil the moral law, not paly by re¬ 
storing iib original |iiirity, but by adding 
to it an energy and latitude of inclining 
which before it did not possess.” It 
ivas indeed at all times in itself “ Holy, 
just and good|j but as ijie latter dis¬ 
pensation ilVas always designed to be the 
more excellent eu\eniini, it was reserved 
for (Christ in his appointed time to dilate 
piecepts which heretofore Inul been deli¬ 
vered w ilh thu brevity of elemeutarv 
principles. 

When we hear our Lord llius ex¬ 
pounding and e^lublishing morals, it is 
not enough to oijserve the eomprehension 
with which he emhiUced all that was in¬ 
trinsically viruious in the law and the 
prophets; but it shouUI further he re¬ 
marked, that ahhuugli lie did indeed 
make the Scriptures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment the ground of his doctrine, yet by 
the manner in which he tix>ats his subjects, 
tlie moral precepts of all who went before 
him assume a didieretit and more striking 
appearauce; insomuch 4hal they come 
from him in a great degree new: new, 
wot only to the audience iu whose 
hearing they were explained, and to 
whom, from tlteir being set forth without 
the veil of glosses, they really were new; 
put^ .co|nparatively speaking, they arc 

^ TttUMv. If. f tenurfc. 

J Sb v, 44v % Itiid. v. 22, 

la®*, viins; See » Th* Jeirisb U« 
Mdkatcd,** by Dr, iLumewa. 
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new to |M, woo ha ve the letter of 
tucc. witii which to cootrgsl our Loreff 
interprctiaitipQ. T^ticnce under injurlof 
and chwity unbounded, however 
may be deduced from the commauM 
and admonitions ,coiU:aij;ied in the 0^ 
'j estament, cannot yet be fo meet our 
view as prominent feqtwrci in tli^e IwW 
atul Urn prophetsmuch l^||Js resb»inf 
Qit the very first conceptions^ inordumt* 
propensity a leading char^tser in those 
ancient writings. But forbearance, bene¬ 
volence, and purity of intention, are thp 
very Utb and essence of Cbristiap mo¬ 
rality, presenting themselves in ove^ 
page, and interwoven in cvmry letter of the 
Gospel. 

lienee then it appears, that however 
Christ may have laid the foundation uf 
ids wisdom in Scripture-knowledge, 
the superstructure which he raised is the 
work of his own mind. For, in his man¬ 
ner of elucidating former precepts,. atul 
in making the exercise of kind adpetipns 
and the ri'prcssion of irixigular thou^ts 
so indispensably necessary, as tiiat they 
should be distinguishing murks of sin- 
eority in his disciples; In these ver^ 
iiiat<‘rial and discriminating points our 
Lord derived his wisdom from no Jewish 
writings. 

J''ur the sake of argument, let us now 
eonceixe tliat our l^ord might have been 
acquainted with the writings of Greece, 
and that he tnight have remarked in them 
some tenets confessedly c.xccllcnt. Tliat 
from those writings he should adopt any 
precepts corresponding with doctrines of 
morality already found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, would have been unnecessary; tba4 
supposition therefore is out of the ques¬ 
tion, because nugatory. But let us ima¬ 
gine ho might have observed in them, two 
iiiaxuijs which appear must sinular to 
his own characU'ristics; these tor in¬ 
stance; whatever injury,we may have 
suftalned from another person, yet we 
ought not to do him an injury in ^ 
turn and “ it is equally criminal to 
intend, f .ns to Commit a wicked action.*' 
Now as the first of these maxims, al- 

--.... . n — .. . - .. I 

* See Psa-ro’s Fhoido, p. 140, in Parlor** 

ediUoD. 

f iMKO>OTV«,h. tI. I. 80. 
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tjioiigjj wc should grant (what however 
there is reason to doubt ♦) that it is de¬ 
signed to be of universal apflftSition, yet 
when it is compared witlt the Chpi>>tiari 
doetiinc of forgi\eness, it falls short in 
the principle on which it is foiuuled; 
for it considers only the injustice of re¬ 
taliation : It does noj originate from a 
sense of benovolence d\»e to nil mankind, 
as being atl'breThren and equally the otf- 
spring ot the same ('-od ; 'much less does 
it arise from coiisiction that eveiy imm 
has need of imploring divine merry for 
himself, and thcretore ought to exercise 
mercy towards his felhiw-creariires. But 
these arc the principles (rom wliich the 
Christian doctrine, of forgiveness pro¬ 
ceeds; principles, moic wide in extent, 
and tnore powerful in etiergy than the 
philosophic mothe: for the lu nevolcnce 
of charity more enlarged, active, and 
humane in its operations; and the per¬ 
suasion that giving pardon is an indi.spcn- 
sable condition foe teceivjog divine par¬ 
don, is more forcible in its effect than 
any abstract idea of justice can possi¬ 
bly be. * 

With respect to the other maxim, that 
also seems liiniti'd to injustice only, and 
not in the smallest tleg'-ee applicable to 
the immorality of griiiitying our irregulaf 
desires. Nor does it appear, that in the 
opinion of philosophers indulgence of 
sensuality, under certtiin restrictions, was 
deemed culpable. 'I'hcre was indeed a 
scct-j- which, like the csscncs, discouraged 
wedlock: but that was an excess of 
austerity not corresponding witti ibc con¬ 
dition of mankind, and then forc warrant- 
ble by no law divine or human, and con 
sequeiitly deserving no regard. We are 
to speak of those who allowni marriage, 
and prohibited adultery: tJiey did not. 
univer>ally foiiiid acts of lici ntiov»ness J 
which Christianity ar all ttnu's rondeintis 
■as contrary to go(«l morals. . Jliit ior the 
effectual prevention of such acts, our 


* See “ I'he Ailvaniuge awl Neej^uity of the 
Chrstinn lievrlhtioo,'’ by JDi. I.elano, part ii. 
c. 8. p. 122. «(l t. 1768. 

f t>e» Ur. MtiMVRAVh’s first Note on the flip- 
|io|^tvw. Ilf KuripliJcii. ** Uebule aiiteiti iteve- 
ristiiAie PlulosWiih^, nempe' Crphiese, se ad- 
h^crat,' i(.c. 

wA.. “ Th.i Ailvuntiiire.*’ fee. hw Tir. Lk- 


“ The AdvantdRe," fee. by Dr. Ls- 
ij. c. 8, p. 133. 


Lord lays a restraint, which b meant to 
operate uniformly and indispensably on 
the first thought that is impure; and bids 
us discard vicious propensities, though 
the labour of doing it be painful “ a* 
plucking out a right eye, or cutting off a 
right hand.”* I’his is to-Strike directly 
and constantly at the very root of seft- 
sualit) 1 it guards the heart from ever 
giving encouragement to irregular de¬ 
sires ; and thus to a degree, not obviously 
appjironr among the philosophers, who 
either preceded, or lived in the age of 
our Saviour, it prepares tniui for cithi- 
vatiiig his nobler faculties, intellect and 
reason, and raises his mind to the high 
duties of morality and religiini. 

It eanriot bo affirmed as a matter of 
reitainty, that the, writings of philoso- 
pher.-?, either antecedent to the sera of our 
Saviour, or contemporary withn, did not 
coiitaiii other moral precepts, which at 
first view might seem to have some eor- 
rcspondencc with the distinguisljing ti- 
iii't- of ('lospel morality. Let the reverse 
be sujiposed ; and let it be imaginetl that 
our Lord saw in them other jirccept*^ 
revemljling his own. Yet, if we ar*: 
allowed to Judge, either from the entire 
works, or fragments, or accounts of Gre- 
cian authors now extant, we may con¬ 
clude almost to a po.sitive certainty on two 
very material points; they are, that no phi¬ 
losopher whatever laid the iuundation of 
liis morals in repentance fur sins past ou a 

* St. Matt. V. '29, 30. 

f S<‘f> Dr. Pai.ev’s “ Evidences,” vol, ii. 
p. I It. vmI. tst. 

^ Suit))' such for instance in Qrt‘«k,' as Uiis 
reiiiaik of Ovu> in Latin t 

Quae qui.v iiuii liniit, non fAcit, ill.i facit. 

Ut jam se- .aris bene corpus, adiilura meanest, 
Otcuifbii- .■veliisis iiitiis adnlter erit. 

QutRei) by Gantivs in L. iv. s. 12. 
dc Veiit. Cbr. Enl. 

Did any sim l.vr pass.jg«s of n flned morality ia 
the t;>eek v^riiiiiRs, before thn Christian asm, 
ociuirto recollecti'Hi tlmy should on no ancount 
suppre,s$e<1. For it .« ana oa'-ty widicyl that 
ibo quesiiun sbuutd be fairly mot., Besides; 
every deuionstratiou of (.oiiespondeiiOe subsi.st- 
ing betwci'ti natural and rcvcalt-rf‘Milton'In 
doctrines intrinsically gooti, is an .additional 
proof of divine origin in Christianity; for it 
was one object ot our Lord, to reMOf* the oii- 
giiliil moral law to tljifi priwne piHnty'io which 
It was delivered by God to Adanit;'' and tiiuy to 
shew that lie was co-op«ratingi with Qoi- in iha 
work of ntforraation he had uodertabtHk i 
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pTtnriple of religion apd of dutif toxoardf 
God ; and that no one gave a promise of 
■divine pardon to repentance ot' this na¬ 
ture, and proceeding from such a princU 
jdt*: Oft the <ontrary, there is much rea¬ 
son to suppose that the Greek philosn- 
p4)ers had no idea of that repentance 
which springs from “ Godly sorrow;" 
and as for any assurance of divine inerey 
upon such repentance, that no one cotdd 
give. It must however be graiite<], th.it 
the beginning of moral instruction could 
t»mmence froRi w)tliing so proiK*rly as 
from exhortations, that should induce 
men to be ashamed and sorry for their 
past olienres against Got! and virtue: 
nor could any motive to repentance of 
this nature be so persuasive and cog«'nr, 
as an absolute promise of pardon from 
Almighty God, which implies a prospect 
of happiness in a future slJite. Hero 
then our Lord, as a ^teacher of morals, 
stands unparalleled and unrivalled by 
any philosopher. And as it hc'forc ap¬ 
peared that Christian morality excels 
philosophy‘in the extent tt) wliidi it ap¬ 
plies the two precepts which dissuade 
from doing injuries and from conceiving 
wicked purpow’s; so it is now manifest 
that the ground on wdiich our Lord began 
the work of renovating luunneis was 
taken deeper, ami was therefore moj-e 
likely to intlueiicc. future conduct, tium 
any mode wliich pliilosophei s adopted : 
it is evident also, that the tu'gumcut on 
which be enforced reformation of morals 
was more j>revalent, because more au¬ 
thoritative and more unmixed with doubt 
than any inducements wliich pliiloso- 
phers could presume to hold out as con¬ 
sequences that should most assvredly 
follow, upon amendment of life. ‘ 

Forgiveness of injuries upon the pi jn- 
ciple of regarding all men as childri'ii of 
the 6am,e God,' and on tjic persuasion 
that it is a condition of our obtaining 
pardon from God; repentance for sins 
'past; and the promise of pardon upon 
such tepentanCe; these doctrines, as they 
discriminate Christianity from philoso¬ 
phy, and exalt the one far above the 
^ther, so they could not be gathered 
ijpm t^^'Vj'itiogs of philosophers, even 
Aog^h it flSKi been clear that Christ teas 
«anyersant with soch .wridngs. ’ But s6 
Car is that circomitance from being clear. 


that no suppoJtiou pan be more imjtroit 
bable. For in the first {dace, the obscure 
conditiun'..^l^which he was born, wou)4 
make it almost iiuiiossiblc that he-shotti4 
receive an education, so totally difi*erent; 
from tliat of other dews in Pidcstine, as 
would have U'oh the study of Greek 
philosophy added to that of the ^C’rip' 
turcs. ill the next place, the paucity of 
manuscripts was such as %o make it 
highly improbable that many, if indeed 
unv such, should come into the hands of 
one circumstanced 4is be was, m rank not 
high, in possessions not aOluent. 'i'hcn 
again it must bo roeollocted, that* the 
Jews ill Palestine iield the Gentiles in 
such contempt, that the circulation .of 
their writings throughout Judea would 
not have been allowed. On these several 
accounts we may reasonably conclude, 
that the writings of the Greek* philoso¬ 
phers w’CTC totally unknown to Cluist, 
and the very su]>]>o&iliou that he miglU 
have studied them must be abaiuluned as 
(juite repugnant to probahility,'flud al¬ 
most irre(*oiu'ileable with possibility. 

And after all; however he'might have 
gained information from 'the study of 
writings sacred or profane with respect 
to moiuls, 3 et towards the invention of 
liis piirablis, from neither could he have 
(leri\ecl any other 'assistance than that 
lie could have loniid in them merely 
the models for such compositions; he 
could ‘ not ihcuce lia\e been .fur¬ 
nished witii subjects and sentimonts. 
'I'lio parables and allegories of the 
prophets and philosophers ai’c many 
of them very finely imagined; but ex- 
ceptin.g the parable spoken by Nathan, 
tliere is nothing of the kind in all aiiti- 
quity^tc) be comparedf with die simple. 


* ft were not only vislon.ar)', but quite unne¬ 
cessary to coDOeivo uur f.ord studying' the 
writings of Roman authors; because tlieir pW- 
losophic tnaxiins were copied from the scliuofs 
of Greek philosophy. Tally, who was the 
chief and host writer preceding tiic age of 
Christ, hiis nothing exccKeut which might not 
bayc been fuiiud in some oi the Greek moraluits, 
bad their works come down to us entire. 

f ^ Or. Tatar’s Evtdcncqi, p, 135. 
eil. Jst. 

" Ncquq buoc docendi morctn Usurpare. 
diguatus est Salvatoi poster; dubiuni; 
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\-ct affecting parables of the prodigal 
sun, the goixl Samaritan, the rich man 
;uul Lazjou'', the unmerciful sjgrvant. * 

On ihri parables it is moreover to be 
n!ihcr\tci, that iinai^iimtion and udaplatiou 
<»r the Minilnude to th.' subjjct arc not 
t!ic only circumstanccb lu-ionging to 
ihein: many ot them sue pu.|,iietic: 
'vliieh when wc con-siiler, we must ask, 
what wniings could coniinuiin.Ale to 
(iiriht the uisdoin of propliety, eiiher as 
il appeal.* more t>b>eureiy in his paiable-s, 
or more direclly in lii.s open and unn- 
'i>r\cd predictions? 'To ilie iiiipurling of 
Mich w'lsiiom no wriiiiigs sire suU'fjuate. 
If as a moralist, and a Uaclier l»j parii- 
Ups lie (dll id lisue reeei\ed Uit hi tie 
aid from the stiely of siiered or prol.me 
authors, as a \iroi.lielLeeoiild derivefroiu 
them absolutely no-i^siMaiu e whatever. 
Let us leave then (lie idea ihul Ui.s wistlom 
might have been tlie leMiii ol applicauon 
to writings, and let us .see what can be 
done by Mi|)erior underMaudiiiii'. 

In the liisloiy of mankind arc recorded 
liitl'erent a'lin., when the powtTs of the 
liumaii mind have been displajed in a 
manner so signtd, as to mark ilie periods, 
in which either some iudisiduai, or se¬ 
veral contemporaries "j* of disunguished 
abilities, eiilighlencU the age whith gave 
them existence. Beams of genius, of 
invention, of knowledge, of art, ofsti- 
(nee, have suddenly burst out amidst 
I lie clouds «jf HilclUetiml darkness, and 
have irradiated nations that for eeiituiies 
had been obscured by a long m,dit of 
gross ignorance. Keilccliot* on this fact 
induces us to conceive, that the mind uf 
jaaii may be endowed witli uncommon 
powers etpi’’I V- ikt, k.iprovement of any 
riiid every sysiem of ait or scietu e : and 
It must be allowed, tliat L<y llic- force of 


«t gravitate, an suavitate, elcgantia, ct ivif.-viiy 
e.'* 

* “ !>!■ S^er4 Foeai Hetirwororri,” Pro:). 10. 

lip. fAwriH, p. 126 edit. 3. 

* IVe «bul! in vain s< urch the treasures uf 
ancient and tnodcrii har iing for apologues 
t.|^iu>l in btOAiy tooui Loid': puaMss, 

Ni.weoiji;, rI 89. 

f “ Critical Rulleetiou* on Pottry and 
Paling.” by Abbe du lios, vol. ii. c. 13. 

' h-W. 


superior UAdbrstandiiig. # Christ mighi 
have bceti enabled *to teach his. reff uimI 
morals; as by creative imagioation ha 
might have invented those parables which 
ar^ not prophetic. But when we have 
made this coiK-ession, it must on. the 
other hand be granted, tliat with such 
peneiration and I'iinry lie must have boon 
H most e.vtracrdiiiHFy person in his intiel-* 
leeiual fHcunu-n ; lor it is not in the 
usu.ll eoui>e of tilings, nor oi daily oc-* 
curreiii'e, to meet wiili iiistaiiei.h of stich 
moral wisiiom us uppearr jn his {U'vcepts, 
or of such ingciuou-s-j' cmnposilion as i» 
mniiitesU’d in Ids paraines. 

Nor under this h(*ad are extended pa¬ 
rables the only subjects that clauM our 
iitiemion. We should ^tiol omit those 
shoi'Ur illustrations, by which our L.urd'a 
discouisi's are made eiigr'giftg, lively, and 
impresMue. 

Ills .\postk.-., wliose employment it 
would henceforth be to preach liie oos- 
pel, lie animates to rely on Divine !'ro- 
videiice for icasonuble supjily of foihl 
and raiment: “ Behold the fowls ol ilic 
air; for they sow lud, iieiiln'r do iJicy 
mip, nor g.ulier into barns ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them." “ Con¬ 
sider the lilies ol the lield, how they 
grow ; llicy toil not, neither do they spin: 
and yet I say unto you, that even Solo¬ 
mon, ill all Ilia glory, was^nol srrayed 
like one of tliesej." As n caution to 
his diM'iples against being deceived by 
false teicliei-s, he, suggests to them, “ Ye 
sluiil know ihoni by thoir truits : do men 
gather grapes ol’ thorns ? or %s of this¬ 
tles? Even .so evtM’y good tree brmgetji 
forth good fruit: but a corrupt tre« 


♦ })ut as it may not exceed tlie powers of 
riiehunriaii iniml, i»^peci.s!ly witli ilje aMiistaiica 
of the H* bnow seripttires, to frame a rational 
systuiii of rcb, on^iind morsdty, th« vejy m- 
yenoi exuelLiiBft of wU-l nor lasid taflfdit 
alt i-.ls e.ily a siroiiic ipebumpriiiii, and Qotn. 
i1( fWie )i-ODf, iln; he was ku aiubas-sador of 
the M'st ll'sh God. 

A« lilt stjop X<,iwi»iiiats “ 'Ob»nir«t:i«n» m 
on.- Ijn t’o ( omlaot,” Ig. cji. 
p. Milt i7M. 

f S't'tioij/), .)/ ci. 4 pf»j ii. hi Arebbrahpa 

■‘fi-.vc .me's •• ty.'n, rv'«tiwn<;.'* is p«rticuWly m- 
comniended to the iwadartg notiw, 

■ X St. Matt. vi. 99. 
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fiwrtb tfvil fruk*." Tke distinc- 
tio» b<;t'w««n ooe, who tihould bear fats 
doctrine to the BaluUu>y purposes evTikith 
and ainciidtncnt, lUtd anotb^ ou whom 
Ills CKhortatioivi would produce no suck 
])«ctnaneat efa'ect, is loarked by likening 
tlip lijimer “ aiuo » wise man, who built 
hip bouse upon a ruckthe hitter, ** unto 
a fotdisb man, who built his house upon 
the sand'l'." Thai iko Jews bad resulted' 
to John the Baptist in full ])crsuii.sion 
and ockiiuwltfdgeinent uf hLs prophetic 
character, is intimated by these ques- 
tk»ns ; “ VVhdl went ye out inU» the wil¬ 
derness to see? a reed shaken with the 
wind ? But whiU, went ye o'ut for to see ? 
a naan eloaikcil in soft raiment J ?" That 
acts uf mercy ai'^d cuuipassioti cm all clays 
and seasons may lavviully be c>cercis«;d 
towards mankind, is to be iiilcirrecl Irom 
these words ; “ VVhat miui shall there be 
among you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if it fail into a pit on the Subbuth- 
duy. will he not lay hold on it, aipl lilt 
it oul^ >' 'I'hat the paternal love of God 
towards siiifol man, moved him to rocluim 
from wickedness those that were gradu¬ 
ally withdrawing themselves to a’uider 
distanei' from Divine favour, we may 
Iswicp infei’; “ It a roun have an hundred 
sheep, aud one of the in be gone astray, 
dotti he not leave the ninety and nine, 
and gcH-th into tlie raouniuiu, and seeketli 
that which is gone astray || 'i'he st'in- 
blance of holiness, which the Scribes 
and I’burisces ostentatiously assumed, 
whilst their hearts little corresponded 
withtiieir external protession, made them 
like unto whited sepulchres, which in¬ 
deed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of deaii men’s bones, and of 
•11 uncleuimessf.Anxious solicitude 
and tetakir allection cannot be ex|>resse(l 
in stronger terms than in this pathetic 
cjtClaniatiun; O Jerusalem, Jerunalem I 
tlxDU tiist killnst tiu proplHsts, and stouest 
tltem which are sent unto thee, how 
jpftcn would 1 have gathered.thy children 
together, even as a hen gathcreth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would 
The approaching end of Jeru¬ 


salem mi^t be collected fvora'IctHktiii 
signs, as the annual change of the seasott 
from theti||ieAr»nce of a tree; ** EeaMi 
the porabw’^of the fig-tree: when iM 
branch ts^et lender, and puttetn forth 
leai’es, ye know that summer is ni^ ♦.*' 
Ferseveranre is inculcated in this s]i<^ 
u)>horisin: “ No man having put bii 
band to the plough, and Ipokiiig back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God-I-." Thu 
disproporllon of preachers, compared 
with the nuinlM*!' of heanns, is expressed 
by '* the harvest truly is great, but the 
labourers are fewf.” S. pure heart is 
to our moral co.ict ist, what perfect sight 
is to ouf uatiirnl frame. The one prompts 
to virtuous acthins; the other guides our 
steps in proper direeiions. 'I’his truth 
is convoyed in a maimer peculiarly beau¬ 
tiful : “ The light of the body is tho eye r 
therelbre when thine eye is single, thy 
whole body also is full uf ligiil; but 
when thine eye ig ovil, thy body also is 
full of darkness. Take heed, therefore, 
that the light which is in th«c be nut 
darkness^." Exposed as they would be 
to violent persecution, thft disciples, be¬ 
fore they embraced the* gospel, were 
required to consider the degree of forti¬ 
tude with which they coultl encounter 
dangers and difficulties. They were in 
this, its in, common conct.’rns of life, to 
act v<i(ir due deliberation and forecast: 
“ Which of you intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down liist, aild count- 
etli the cost, whether he have'sufficient 
to finish it “Or what king going to 
make Var against another king, sitteth 
not down first, aiul eonsulteth whetht^ 
he bo able with ten thousand to meet him 
that corneth against him viith tvwjkty 
tliousand (Jhriotiani'.y i-' planted un¬ 
der Dixitie appointment, to the intent 
that >^ll should priKluec fruits of viituo 
and holiness. To represent this purpose 
and effixl of hjs religion, the expression 
of 0111 Lord is, “ I am the true vine, 
and Illy J'adier is the husbaiulmau^f." 
In the exercise and establishing of real 
sanctity, there is a sjiijitual union of 
design and co-api-raliou, orig^tijig |h 


♦ StTkatt.vii.KjlT. tlbl4.vH.M-2«. 

i lbfd. xi. 8 . $ Ibid. itii. |1. . 

Ibid, xviir, ]2. f Ibid. xxiil.ST. 

** Ibid. nili. SI. 


* St. Matt. xxiv. 32. 

1 St Lake, x. 2. 
j St. Lpke, xlv, 2B-*-SJ 
9 St, Juba, xr. 1. 
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God, promoted Jjy Christ, and influx 
«ncing the heat ts of all <M|C who are 
devoted to the cause of C||||||^ii faith 
and Christian morals. This^wfcct con- 
currenre of will and endeavour, our 
Lord iiitiinates by saying of himself and 
Jhis disciples, “ 1 am the vine; ye arc 
the bnuK’hes *.*' Not the Jews only, 
but tl«v whole race of mankind, were 
objects of Christ’s compassion, and were 
to receive benefits f from his death and 
passion. 1 lis concern for the salvation 
of all men he describes, when he asserts 
of himself, “ I am the good shepherd; 
the gofKl shepherd giveth his life for the 
alicep.” “ Other sheep 1 have, whicii 
are not of this fold ; them also 1 must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; 
and rhere shall be oue fold, and one 
sfaepherd 

On a review of those and other similar 
jUustrations, which were not studied and 
occasional, U»t unpremeditated and fre¬ 
quent ; apart from all religious consider¬ 
ations, taste and genius would demand it 
of any reader to confess honestly, that 
-sych instanc<!S of fertile invention and 
pertinent apil^lication so interwoven 


* St. John, XV. 5. 

f S«e Dr. Maekn;?ht’» rssny VII. wet. 1, 
paragraph S. “ On the Mwlialion of Christ 
ill his “ New Ti.ii>sl!«tion,” vol. ii. p. 44'J. 
edit, with’ OTigin.il text. 

J St.Jbhiix. II*— 16. 

^ The'illustratioiis of our Lord are singu¬ 
larly proper, not only as they illumine the 
immediate subjeet, but because in.general 
’they are borrowed from circumstances with 
which the Jews were cenversant. “ PrsBcipna 
erat omnibus ocenpatio in colcudis terris et oii- 
rao^o pccore; ngrieotarum ct paRoriini fenn^ 
natio erat.’* “ Itaqiic non miruiu esl si liehraei 
scriptores iniilti sum in dednceiidis metuphoris 
sne his potissimum arlibns, in qiiibus feri nii- 
tiitiet edncati sunt; si j^uae aiiimis o^nlisque 
corum maxima obVersarentur, ea deiiiarcnt in 
poesin.” Bp. Lowlh's Trail. 7. Change but 
the terms, and the words are appl'cable to the 
^illustrations of our Lord, and the audience 
which heard them. “ The discourses, sayings, 
and intrables, even so late as in the gospels, are 
■iiited to such a people, and abound with allu* 
li^ 'to husbandry, and to the objects with 
^S^'men. arc most acquainted in a country 
]^** See Dr. Jcrtin’s Serm. IX- vol. y, p. 185, 
ed. Wt. Coneerning these, and other 
Beauties whicb occur iu our Lord’s Dis- 
pUfSMt” SM patt. 1. ch. ii. sect. i. of Arch- 
Newcodie*8 “ jObservationt op our 
*^^,'(mducti’* ia which work, whoever. eon- 


in familiar conversation ns to make s 
principal and considerable part' of it; 
niusb have proceeded from talents very 
seldom imparted to man. 
sk But if it be evident that he was .so 
c.xtraordiusiry in mental endowments, one 
consequence of great weight indisputably 
follows; it is this ; a person of undeiv 
standing so very superior to the generality 
of moil, would never have exposed him¬ 
self to i>crsccution and death among his 
own countrymen, unless for the purpose, 
of ac'complistiing some great end that 
should be adequate to -the loss of every 
earthly comfort, and evt'n of life itself. 
It couid not be reconciled even with 
common prudence, much less with un¬ 
common abilities, to suppose that Christ 
would endure the bitterest suiVenngs for 
no other object tlian a pojiularity which 
could have been but of short continuance, 
and which infallibly must have been 
forfeited immediately after his death, had 
his pretensions been unfound('d,.and his 
predictions not true. To have thus acted, 
would not ha\'c been the conduct of a 
mind guided by the plainest sense : surely 
then if could not have been the case with 
Christ, who is acknowledged to have 
been enlightened' with superior wisdom, 
lie, who was the ■* brighU'st omainent of 
philosophy, was zealous iii a cause 
which he deemed of more importance 
than any concern in this world ; namely, 
the. introducing of good .morals; and to 
tliis work he devoted bis life. It is but 
fair then to allow, that Christ also must 
have had in view some cause, in which 
he was zealous, and which he thought 
more important than lifci since to it ho 
resigned liimself as a voluntary sacrifice. 
If the one as is never disputed, died in 
testimony of morality, in candour it 
shoukl be indisputable that the other also 
died in testimony of sevcalcd truth. If 
credit for sincerity be given the one, by 
parity of reason the same credit cannot 


templates the character of owr liord, w’lll be 
reminded of Cicero’s words; “ Qubd Si iptOm 
J/ooAtetsmuudiqueperfeOtam et absolutam, rein 
imam praeclarisslmain omniam DlteiaibqM 
landaodum, pnptet wderent, qaonam gaodjo 
complerentur !’* Cic, da Fin, 5. 84, copied fifbm 
Plato’s Phedrus, 

* Socrates. 
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be withhokkn from the other. The 
wocd of Christ then must be true: and 
that word declares “ Ue came to give 
his life a ransom* for raanyj" and 

that the world f through him miglit Ip 
»avcd i" 

Ail however that has been said on the 
Ampacity with which Christ might have 
been gifted as a mere man, can be appli- 
^’ablc to him only as a teacher by mural 
precepts and pai-ablcs not prophetic; it 
cannot apply to him when he prophesies 
■either-by parables, or by more ilirect 
predicticMis. No force of understanding, 
in mere man not endued with Divine 
prescience, can so penetrate futurity, as 
to mark out distinctly, clearly, and cir¬ 
cumstantially, events, which at the time 
when the propliet is foretelling them do 
not apt'te.'ir likely to happen. But thus 
distinctly, clearly, and eircumstnntially 
did C'hrist mark out events not probable 
to human conjecture ; riz. his own crii- 
cilixion, and the dc'struction of Jeru- 
.saleio. We must therefore ascribe that 
fojv-kiiowlfdge to a higher cause than 
human understanding; even to Divine 
communication4l; since that confessedly 
is the sole cause competent to such an 
effect, and the only source from which 
revelation of transiictions inscrutable by 
human sagacity can possibly be derived. 
Christ then was enlightened by Divine 
inspiration. 

Now, though to us who have seen the 
accomplishment of his prophecies, in¬ 
spiration does of itself afford a most con¬ 
vincing proof that Christ was senV from 
' God \ yet the argument thence arising 
■ is irrefragably strengtlicned by the addi¬ 
tional consideration of his miracles. 
Miracles, wrought tor salutary purposes, 
entitle the worker of them to our con¬ 
fidence in his viTncity. For, beneficial 
miracles cannot be worked without Divine 
co-operation §: and a holy God cannot 


• * S(. Matt. XX. QS. f St. John, iii. 17. 

Jt ilee StawooMS’s t^hservatioDS,” p. 289. 

«d. 1795. 

§ “ It it not consittejat with Goil’t wisdom 
: AT to ho. ti^sslf the inttrumeut of 

Canb-ming amy falm preteqoe* to divuia au* 
Aihoefty andr inspiration’* See ** Vindication 
« the Christian Religion,** by SomOxl.Cbam- 
4Ke» edit. 1725. p. 38. 64. 97. 


co-operate in the effecting of jnimdfts*, 
to. ^eiti|||nMtiba»^ not true.' ■ Itor thft 
ScriptuftHfelare, that for the relief iff 
tba distt^pv, and in confirmation Of'hte 
veracity, Christ coatimially f perfotmi^ 
astonishing miracles; and they' affiriia 
him to have been “ approved of God, 
in the wonders, arid signs, Which GoH 
did by and by which it-was ma¬ 

nifest that ** God was with hiih Whrti 
therefore Christ in express terms tolls 
us, that “ he carac to give hrs life a 
ransom for many," and that the world 
through him might be saved," ■we knotv 
from the nature of the Divine attributes 
that he spake truth : for had he not 
spoken truth, he had not been enabled 
to work the miracles which ho evidently 
did perform. 

But if inspiration and miradoe evince 
the truth of Christ as tet the object of 
his mission, he must be true in all other 
respects; for Divine confirmation, like 
the })Ower of suspending the laws of na¬ 
ture, could be given to no one, who would 
speak contrary to truth in any instance 
whatever|j. True then Is Christ when 
concerning himself ho asterts, that ** He 
'had glory with the Father, before the 
world was^;" that “He came down 
from lIoaM-n**;" and that “ all pow'cr 
wjis given him in heaven and in earthff 

'Fhat he made tliesc declarations, w'e 
are assured by the same witnesses who 
heard his prophecies, and saw his 

* " Th(! miracles wrought by the prophet 
shew that he is sent from God: but G td ia % 
God of truth; and therefore the words spoken 
bjr hiH mensenger, ac such, must be true.** , 
NewcoMpi '*Observatioos,'*edit. 1795..p,318. 

t “ Add to this, that they (i. r. the miraclea} 
were iM extraordinary for number, as they werei 
in their own nature; and therefore manifested,' 
an abiding power in him that did Ibem.'* 

& CHANOLSn, p. 13}. 

1; Acts, ii. 22. f. Acis, x, 36. 

II Cum divins justitis ae sapiential adrer* 
sftur, tarn lorcellenti mode cum ornare, qai 
falMim in re tantil commiiisset, . . 

Gao-rivs de Ver* BeL Christ. 2,..V. 

^ St. John, xvii. 5. a* St. JohD,-iii. Ip. 

^ St> Matt, xxriii. 18. 

** No one proposawB its nature ia awr» 
evidently true than tbia; that theae was sUch 
a person as Jesus Christ, who lived aad ia 
Jkdm; and if. we allow this, we ausii Ikrtker 
aokmwjedge, that he led an exoeHeqS iUi 
taagbt adffliraUe lessens of mcHralilf; o) 
we ikuii-alw bu ioreed. to helKnra'^? 
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miracles. That tlidr testimony is to be 
received wu tmvo no doubt, tli(.‘re 

could have e.xj^ted no on|M|Huco]n(‘iu: 
possible or conceivable for raPv to ailfirtn 
these facts, if false; whereas there were 
many and weighty consideratioiu, which 
might have ictlucnced them either to 
deny or conceal the facts, thuui;li true. 
'J’he witnesses then we believe credible; 
we admit therefore their record of our 
l/Ord’s declaraticms ^ and on the ground 
of his own words by them recordeit, we 
woi’ship the l.ord Jesus- Chris\ u» the 
glory of God * the Tathcr, who oiuaiocd 
the dispi'iisation of which Christ is the 
dignified and di\ine conductor; a dis* 
pensation of mercy and bouevulancc in 
God the a\iihor, and in our Lord the 
finislier of our salvation. 

i'rom thi' remarks which have been 
offered to you, on tin* preaching of 
Christ; from tio' eiiquirit's which Jiavc 
been made eotwerning the source of his 
wisdom; and from tlie consequences 
which arise in the investigation of that 
sul^ect; result these coneJiisions'. 

1. As a nwjSrai iiistnulor, Christ dis- 
playid a mind endued with very extra- 
ortlinaryand supei-emitient powers. 

2. As a prophet, he discovered the 
clearest intlicalions of prescience far ex¬ 
ceeding all human for esighr. 

3. A» aavorker of miracles, he gave 
orular demonstration ot his possessing 
Divine ciM-rgy. 

If we Cl nsider him in the first of 
these qualities; then, to imagine be would 
^xpos(!'hitm>eif to a must painful death, 
for the sako of establishing au opinion 
not only untrue, but which in its fatse- 
hoo4,mnst be liable to detedWon within 


further, vh. that he ff.tl many wonderful works 
in eonfiroiation of them ; brcausc we hare no 
Other evidence fur the truth of one than of the 
other.’* S. CHANoten, p. IJI. if we still prurced 
fa the argument, we must admit that oiir Lord 
made concerning irimaelF those dcriaratioiis, 
which are ascribed (o him; for we have the 
fame evidence to prove that he made tiiosc de¬ 
clarations, as to prove that he wrought miracles, 
and that be lived in Judea. But the evidence 
in proof of all these poiatlf is so forcible and 
valra,tfmtit it **th»stnmge9tevidence for t|he 
’ of Ihots that evef was, or can be givehio 

' S, p. 51. 

^ Kp> SHeaMeK^'VoI. ir. Discoum I, 

* ’ fid— 


the space of three d«y$, is in the highest 
degree iuprohaUet »txordiug to ail the 
knowledge we have of commoa prudence 
in human action. 

ifgi But if we r^ard hkn widt « view to 
his other properties ; then, to suppose 
he should claim to himsdf Divine honcnir 
without just pretensionm and yet at the 
same time be signally marked out by the 
A LMKiHTY as a prophet and a worker 
of beneficial mintclcs, is imposniklef ac¬ 
cording to whatever ideas we cao form 
of i^vo(i*s attributes either from nittural 
or revealed religion. 

It re mains, therefore, that we ackaow- 
ledge and reci'ivc Chki 8T, utukr the 
exalted cliaractiTs, which upon foe au¬ 
thority of his own works and words foe 
Scriptures assign him. As sUch, we do 
acknowledge and receive him. And 
remembering continually, that in the 
huiniliation with which im left the glory 
of Ids Father and became man ; in the 
wisdom with which he taught; in the 
mirai.'.]e.s which he performed; in ail 
the persecutions he experienced and the 
agonies he endured.; in his death on the 
ri'Obs; in his inarvelious resurrection; 
in bis glorious ascension ; in his efl'u«u)n 
of spirinuil gifts; rememberhig that in 
alt theM: stupendous circumslancics, 
CnaisT was actuated by love for foe 
human rare, and regard lor the honour 
of Cion; w'as zealous that jnnn should 
be more happy and Goo more glorijied; 
by admiration of Wisdom, henevulencc, 
and goodness ; by the ties of gratitude ; 
by the duties of reverence ; by the obli¬ 
gations of positive cooiBkOiid; by the 
prospect of forming more trirtuous habits 
in this litie: by the hopes of attaining 
rational and spiritual ImppineM in a fu¬ 
ture stMo; impelled by all tluse motives 
we obey and warship Omkist, as foe 
Sow of Goo, foe ^doeroer ^ nan, 
the Saviour of fo« world, foe Load 
of all. 

'J’o Him, with foe Fatmb», and tin 
Holy Spirit, by us who in obedience 
to our i<oB.o's command ware l^aptized 
in their name and dedicated to thgir 
service, be ascribed idl prafoe and gfory, 
might, majesty, and doip«ioB, nose and 
ever! - 
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SEUiaON CtXIV. 

By Yicvbikvs'Ksox, D. IX 

The S<lticatioti of th« Poor recom- 
‘ trended. 

• • • . • # » 

Jobs viii. 12. 

** I am the Light of the World,” 

XjBIP theft be tight, whs the first cbm- 
iMnd of the Loid God Almighty, in the 
noblest exertion of his omtil)x»tonce. 'J’lio 
glorious emanation, bursling iruni its 
orient fountains,- instantly obeyed; and 
all nature, fresh from the hand of her 
Author, glowed with the beauty of va¬ 
riegated colour. But this primordial 
light, lovely though its appearance, and 
atu{)cndous its essence, is still, we know, 
hut a body ouiBed, physical and ma¬ 
terial. Another light there is, and a 
greater and a holier, of whieii the solar 
beam, all pure and radiant as it streams 
from tlie dav-star, is but the emblem 
and the harbinger. 

For hear the voieo of our Saviour. I 
AM THE LIOHT OF THE WOltLU. Ill 
the vivid langufige of eastern metaphor, 
he styles himself the sun 'of the inU’llec- 
tual system, the luminary of tho soul. 

Light indeed is syntmiinous in Serip- 
tarc with svisdoin, knowledge, I^appiness, 
life ; life spiritual, and life immortal: and 
darkness, in the same figurative language, 
implies ignorance, misery, and death; 
Spiritual death, in the midst of animal 
life, and efefnal death, when animal life is 
no more. 

Tie mdeod who made the sun, and 
ebmioanded it thus to revolve for ever in 
iitt orbit, G on HI MSE i,T,8aystlic apostle, is 
tioirr; and we are well assured, that the 
first adoration ever otfered by man was to 
file stm; of all visible objects, the most 
filtrikittgly fllustriow, and most obviously 
' beneficial. But en the sun is to the earth, 
id fiM vtsuid faculties of animals, and to 
all things susceptible of its influence, 
ftieh b'Ghristi such the spirit of the 
>' ifofy One ttkat^hkabitt eternity, to the 
•hfi) ofeatsi ; dispensing toil anologout he¬ 
ists, ptodocing on ib analogous elfects, 
itt ^kaeiS; and vivifying, 


with genial ^rtotb, nil its Intenl 
energy. J||^ 

On tM^H|||F of redemptioni indue<l,L 
the riA'i^HRtod opertiteil ho Ices grn- 
oioasly and povtcrfuily than when^ ior 
the morning of the creation, the san. foY 
Uic first time, went forth ea d bride^ 
grootn out of his chamber, and ryoieedi 
eta a giant, to run his course. 

For when live sun of rightebuatme 
arose, with healing in his n'ings^ and 
the feet of him that brought glad ti^ags, 
apptmred so beautiful on the tnouniaina, 
how id he announce his dignity ? I a«t 
the liffht of the world. ' It is a. descrip¬ 
tion . truly sublime; beautiful in its 
imagery, and no less just than beaUtHul. 
I'Vw arc the wouls; but magnificent the 
style, and momciitous the purport; such 
111 ( 101 x 1 as could proceed from Uic lips of 
him alone, the Ipffiness of whose iiatuju 
entibled him to utter them with appro* 
priate grace, and without the siightoat 
semblunco of vain glory. 

'I'liat C/hrist is the sacred soarce of all 
spiritual illuniinution is thus plainly do- 
ciarod, and must be confes.sed by all hii 
followers, will) sentiment# of wonder and 
graritiuh'. But the occasion, ou whk^ 
we are nt w assi'inblcd, requires tfiat wa ’ 
view him us ilu* worhBs gi'cat iaminary 
in another sense; a sense most highly 
interesting to man, thoug|^ in com* 
])arison, but secondary and suboidmatu. 

I mean that he is collaterally tho copious 
source of the less pcifect radiance, still, in 
a high (U'gree luminous, which has flowed 
upon the world from the preservation of - 
LEAUNiNointbe dark ages; from the cnl^ 
tivation of science in timos of barbarism; 
and from% partial attcutioii to cduciritw, 
in some mode and measure, howevw con¬ 
fined and inadequate, amidst the shades i 
ignorance gross as universal. 

For it is true (and the page of history^ 
will justify the assertion), that the 
ing, or the means of h'arning, which tgm 
now so amply possess? were pnesorv^ 
from total destruction, by circwmstdhOpB 
peculiar to Christianity. . 

It is a curious but ineontestable feet, 
that for ages after tho sixth cmidry, 
when all learning in Europe WM esip;o* 
toped m clouds, the Egyptian daritnM 

ift some degree dialled fro, 
cBurtak and a dim religious li?!,' 

9 "i 
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ttaoUy prJstfnred in the cloister. A pale 
tremulous . flame, every else 

extinguished, still glimnilHBthrough 
the ailes and faintly' nVPPled the 
arches of the abbey. Foebie Indeed were 
its rays, like those of a sepulchral lamp 
or a vapour in the charncl'housc. It 
omitted a light scarcely more than dark* 
ness visible; yet still it preserved those 
scintillations, whose flame afterwards ir- 
mdiated whole empires with it’s blaze. 
It quivered, like an expiring taper for a 
time, but at last' kindled a torch which 
lighted up the avenues to etlucatio#!! and 
eventually ^camc the lig/tt o f the iceiid 
in the difl'u^n of geui'rid knowledge, 
together with' tlie ''peculiar radiance oS 
revealed religion. ' 

According to this view of the church 
and of antient times, the highest 
learning and philosophy^-^even the Or- 
gattoti of our own Vt^-uliim, the system 
of our own Newton, the epics of 6hr own 
Milton, all the advancements in polite 
learning and recondite science, originating 
in. the excited energies of the human 
mind, may be traced to the light, ])reserv- 
ed, during thedark ages, in the church, 
and in the church only; a light wliich 
' was derived from the sun of right- 
tousnesSf the star in the east; that star, 
which beamed over Bethlehem, at once 
a symbol of wisdom and a guidance to 
the wise. 

To this religious light, encrcasing it 
advanced in our hemisphere, wc con¬ 
fessedly owe not only the universities of 
^'tbis land, but the free gramniar-schooU 
’ founded in the great city and in aflmost 
every provincial ; and lastly, the 
pavc^hial charity-schools; those se- 
. mimnes of humble, but useful Icarn- 


its march, whole libraries to the flamc^ 
and (if the church had not atForded afr 
inviolaUc asylum), would have crushed 
with ruthless havoc, in one heap of ruin, 
^ the remains of classical antiquity. 
The lustre indeed of Irarning, the ele¬ 
gance of the fine arts, the subliihity oL 
science, had no charms in the eyes of 
vandal nations, and served but to upbraid 
them with the barbarity ©f. their igno- , 
ranee. Light was to them, as sunshine to 
the owl. Add to which> that (hey loved 
darkness, because their deeds were evil. •' 
But the ciiCRCH secured the sacred 
posit in her shrine, and saved the time- 
hrtnourcd rolls of wisdom, art, and 
science, under the veil of the templtv 
In the CHURCH, durihg times most auspi¬ 
cious to the progress of knowIi?dgc, some 
degree of education was always necessary 
to qualify the lowest functionaries round 
the altar, even the puerile attendants on 
the priests, for the regular performance 
of the ritual and liturgical service. Thus 
in ages most unfavourable to litcPtiry 
acquirements, there existed in the.cathe- 
«lral, the monastery, and the convent,- 
petty schools for the instruction of young 
Acolytes Xas they were called), in¬ 
struction in reading always, and in 
writing often ; those humble attainments 
which were necessary to tlx; cltoral 
cliaunt, and the n‘sponsc.s of a presetibed 
formulary. Attached to religious houses 
was usually a repository of manuscripts, 
and an oificc tenni'd the scriytoriam, 
where copies of the best classics, as wcU 
as legends of the worst superstition, were 
not only transcribed* laboriously, ac¬ 
curately, and sometimes most beauti¬ 
fully ; hut illuminated with the brightest 
colours and most delicate touches of the 


-tng, which wc are at this hour tissombled, pencil; and it may be ol^ervcd, by the 
'-'-under the same auspicious light, to main- way, that 'the practice'&T illuminating 
; tain, augment, and improve. Whatevei^ manuscnptll^ greatly proiooti^d the fine 
j names of institutors or supporters may art of painting, an art which bad no in- 
' afqtear sculptured on their mural tabU i<(, considerable influence in the advancement 
dr on the frootispiucc of their portals; of intellectual proficiency, and the pfo- 
foeir comer stone, is Christianity; their motion of polite literature, - 
founder, Jedbs Christ; their benefactors, These conventual offices cpnstituti^ a 
Gbmtiaiifs; and th^rcbjirter, tlie Gospel, kind of eleemosynary schools, usually 
* Thus has the torch of learning kindled appendant to the churclf and to religious 
afdhe-altar, been handed down, from a^c^o houses, and aflbrded a porHal educatioh; 
iig|h tttiquoncbed by the barbarians of the the education di young eccleslusttCSj 

vvhoie Mvage fury devoted in in process oftime carried the InDpj^wtp^ 
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they ha4 lighted at the altar, into the 
tmsy walks of life, and among the circles 
ff Ude civil.society. Thus illumined 
lo the sanctuary aud the cloister, they 
tinayojd^bly impened some rays of ho^ 
light to all the labyrinths of man^ 
yolouned life, h^cclesiastics (because 
few others were qualified), exclusively 
presided over the department of educa¬ 
tion ; as they coiitiuue to preside over it 
at this hour, by the voluntary choice and 
^deference of the laity, 'i'he knowledge 
'acquired in the professional study of 
theology, opened Uic avenues to g^ierai 
science; and the Christian religion be¬ 
came tlic nursing motlier of learning as 
well as of virtue. 

So justly and characteristically did the 
great luminary of Christendom predicate 
of himself / am the light of the •world; 
and doubtless lie who gave the light, 
evinced by the very act, his inteii- 
tionthat it should he imparted by 
the receivers, as means and oppor¬ 
tunity might «*ccur, or be procured. 
Doubtless (he gracious Being who said 
let there be light, has made it our 
bounden duty to cu-operatc with his be¬ 
nign iutentioiis, in couHiiiiuicating what¬ 
ever light we may enjoy to those of our 
fellow-creatures who still sit in darkness, 
benighted in the recesses of obscure aud 
lowly lilc, where poverty hides her head 
iu shame; and ignorance, all unconscious, 
too often reposes in a letliargic ai^d deadly 
slumber. 

It has pleased the father of lights (as 
our father in heaien is frequently styled), 
that man should c.\e.rcise tlie virtue of 
charity iu acting, on many occasions, to 
hisfcjlow man, os a superior and tutelary 
being; but particularly, in dispensing the 
light of knowledge; a giiV which enriciies 
the receiver tl'iUumt diminution of the 
donor's share. TX is, we m^ assuredly 
conclude, the high behest of our Ci'eator, 
and the .declared will of our lledccnicr, 
that the spiritual and intellectual sun 
.which rose at the creation, and broke 
forth, with added splendour at the re¬ 
demption, should shine more and more 
until the perfect day, and in due time 
illuminate (he univene* It was ctciurly 
' of Omupotence, “• ]Let there 

j|B ^ght*^ j^intual as wallas natural; ^d 

man c^travena the command of 


pqwer irre$istiki^ acting under the juMs 
pulse of n^y m&ute 7 Omt^y is iitulNi 
deplored^JK: some among -.of 

men hav(B|Pf|lMt(d signs of an audaciiyaq 
ptesumptuous; have endeavoured to ,yei| 
the eyes of the poor from (Ae.sig^ ujf 
things belonging to their havw 

contended, with all tlnwr iugenahy; 
prevent the sun of righteousness from 
shining on the cottage of lahoqtf; and 
cheering, with its warmfii, the cblU 
abode of unprotected indigence. * 

And these are they who calumniate tha 
institution, and oppose the encouragement 
of charity-schools; representing our ef> 
forts to diffuse knowledge' 'among tha 
poor by parochial, i^tioninj and clecmo* 
synary ecThoation, as.incprapatible.vUh 
political wisdom, and dangerous to tliw 
state. t . 

' It is scarcipijF woitli while'" to discus* 
all the objccti(^s which the narrow 
views of cold-hciurtcd, statistical writers 
have suggested against the charity school* 
of this benevolent country. The greatest 
stress is laid on two; which wo may 
briefly consider, though at the hazard of 
abusing your patience, virst, say they, 
the education of the poor epeourages idle¬ 
ness by rendering them disinclined to la¬ 
bour; secondly, it disturbs' tlie arrange¬ 
ments of society by confounding’'the 
ranks of regular subordination. 

As to the first objection,* that know¬ 
ledge causes in the poor an aversion to 
labour, do the poor then, iu their u&« 
instructed state, labour from choice 7 
Have they not already, with the feeling* 
common to all mankind, an aversion to 
toil and trouble; and,^if they could, 
would they not, likh others, live a^*of 
comparative ease? Is lid^ur tl4|t fa¬ 
vourite pastime, their dear delight, ax» 
exercise willingly taken fur health and' 
ule.anire, like the rursvl sports of ranks 
more elevated 7 Is it joyous to spoud 
the toilsome hours iu the perpetuaj. nighf 
of a mine! To turn the wheel in. tha 
mauufactory from morning till evening 
without a prospect of oessaiioh or 
variety 7 To b<^, on their slioqlders 
the heavy bui^ns of merchaoi^re^ 
To sweat at. the anvil or the plou|^ 
No, certainly; for man^when. hq 
spur, stimulating him.jLo aqUiun, it jf ' 
turally inclinetl to bask in the 
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a»d p««} his hours cith«r in th« repose sweetening the intervals of liberfy 
of ii«Io!«icc, or in some selected mode of leisure. 

pleasant activity, lie assureil^, that hard Experience has indeed ro'movcd.tbe Hiit 
and constant labour, th(f of a life, objeclion. For in the. noithdm* divisioti 
is always the. effect of necessity alone, gjflhis island all thepO(>r are, and hAvb 
imperious, unreh'trting necessity. ']’he tong twen edvtcafed, in parochial acliools, 
pi.«?r lal>'»uf that th* y may eat, lh:y with a strict attention to morality and 
ial)uur lint* they may be clothed, they religion. And can the tinitod kingdom, 
laboiir that tlvcy ni.sy be r»lie!tm-d by exliiblt examples mOrc uniformly excel- 
a loof from the Inclemency of the lent than those of the natires of the 
cliinc. Ntcessuy atx‘ all the objects north, oilhor of sobriety, industry, or 
of their labour to their bare c.yistenco. submission to aulhorjfy? I low "rarclyf 
Will the daily want of food, of raimeut, are they convicted at the tribunal, how 
or of shelter be removed, by an ability ac- rarely,as victimsof the law, dothey suffer 
qujrid i:. the charity schools, to read the. dei.'li, or pain, or disgrace ? All of them 
Bible, or even to write their own names, cn/t road, and most of them th read from 
and'CiUculnte tlicir little earnings and choii e (rhading fiirnishing them with one 
cMlTendiluic ? Labour they must, as favourite mode of spending tlwir «lays 
they did before they leanu-d their al- pleasantly), and all, at the same time, 
phabet, .'imi were ({ualificd to .'.pi'll out, are able and willing to laimur; as 
on the repose of the sald^ath, or at the their fortunate employers c.xn testify, with 
close of Uie, week-day, their Prayer- additional skill, contentment, ami ala- 
book, their 'rcstainent, their Cateehisra, crity, in consequence of a virtuous and 
or their Whole Duty cif Man. [.ahoiir pious edneation. Their reawm impromi 
they must, us they did befriiT, they had by early culture and their soijcr habits of 
learned by heart their duty towards (Jixi, thinking, i:ause them to lx* con\ina*d of 
and their dul y/ownrds their neighbour; the nottssity of their humble station, and 
yes, they nuestdahour still, or they have to dem happiness perfectly cunip.itihle, 
this alternativu: they must < ven starve, as it certainly is, with honest, liealThy, 

* be clothed in rags, and find not '.here to and industrious i>ovc*rty. l;hoy feel indeed 
lay their heads. 1 he alphabet affords no the evils of indigence; but -lear them 
substitiidf for bread, vr rHiiucnt, or a with pious and cheerful resignation 
roof for shelter and repose. Nor will a to tlie will of that God, whom they have 
book, however good, or however well learned in infancy to adore. None, at 
they may know how to use it, sujxjrsede. the same time, are more eager to advance 
the labour of the loom, the plough, the themselves in the ranks of life, and none 
spade, and the axe. With the highest do advance the>nsclve.s more frequently 
improvement which thesv* humble rchool.s by those virtues which recommend them 
of charity can give them, they must, at to their superiors; the principles and 
the call of nature, and under the pressure habits of which were acquired at th® 
of wjmt, suhmit with patience to the iron places of parochial oduciUion. 
handWif necei&ity. And the bi tter they And have we not in the example of 
are taught the lessons of religion, the the northern Britons, an itKoiitcstible. 
more chec!fully arc they likely to submit, proof of the utility, even in a political 
For the improvement of their rcasort, thq sense, of national oranivcrsal instruction? 
fnelioratiun of their disposition, and their Have wo not an attestation, undi>r the 
awakened sense of moral rtactitude, will seal of experience, that the exertions of 
induce them to discharge with lose reiuc- the labourer, and the ingenuity of the 
tance than before, the severest duries in- meclnmic are not iinpedeii or diminished; 
jcumbent on their allotte*! state. Tliey but promoted by teaching tlM*m to read 
will probably, wheh trained to habits of and ‘ write ? And since the results of 
•f pt^y, hbunr more abun^atifly, because experience must over supersede the most 
they will feel the sdace of religious subtle-speculations of Iheory, the first 
Itope, nritigating (he pain of toil, ehcer- question, appcai'4 to be Q&anaweral>ly 4 *- 
long ho9» of ^oofinciueut, and cideth 
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invlclibus ^oulcl it to 
^ompi^ the enects oif n^lectcd education 
among the natives of our sister 
.island, a f>rave and ^fenerous race, fur¬ 
nished by nature with keen sensibility 
^nd ardciii genius, but sometimes bar¬ 
barized and brutalized, through the defect 
of cariy disciptinc. Who but must weep 
^yer these forlorn children of want, 
When, bliiuled by ignorance, and seduced 
by passion, they fall victims to the laws 
bt their country ; ever ready as they arc, 
to stand foremost in her battles, and bleed 
iti hex defence. The conirast of this 
neighbouring island with the northern 
parts of our owh, is striking; and the 
di^C'rcnce in the state of the common 
people is sufficient to repel every attack 
of that sophistry which insinuates, that 
to enlighten the lower classes, is to en¬ 
courage idleiu^s, with all its consequent 
vice and woe. 

And with respect to the second objec¬ 
tion, which asserts that to educate the 
poor is to disturb subordination; it is true 
indeed, tliat, before the discovery of that 
most important art, the art of printing, 
the highest orders of society, in this, and 
all other countries of Europe, were gi'ossly 
illiterate. Itis true that, to have taught 
the lower onmrs to read, at that inauspi¬ 
cious period, might, in the natural course 
of things, have had a ten(len:;y to revolu¬ 
tion. In point of knowledge, the rich 
and great would have been inferior to the 
poor and lowly; and since knowledge is 
power, the conk (to which a well arranged 
community has been compared), might 
have been inverted. But under the 
present circumstances of Europe, no 
such effect can result from instructing the 
poor universally. By the diffusion of 
knowledge, consequent on the typogra¬ 
phical invention, the whole fabric of so¬ 
ciety has been elevated. Therefore the 
oor stand higher than they did before; 
ut they still form the basis of the 
pyramid. The regular gradation to the 
apex is not, in the smallest degree, dis¬ 
turbed. The poor man is elevated posi- 
tivefy, but not relatively; and so, in^cx- 
act proportion, is the rich man. Both 
bive risen togethc]^, lifted up with 
toe whole frame. Tlie base is not 
ftom its own proper jind su- 
place; but the platform it* 
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self, the areg> the unit^ pile, is 
above its an^nt kveh 'fte pedestal is 
not altered either by elobgation ot 
position. The Corinthian column still 
lowers in all its beanty# majesty, aftd 
altitude. The Doric and Tuscan stomi 
belo\v, plain yet massy. The’ extreme 
ranks do not approxinlntc* 7^. 
and poor indeed) as Gtod appointed, 
do occasionally meet togethef, for nIH&y 
wise purposes, yet in the arrangements 
of social order, they remain distant mnl 
distinct, at their Just, natural, and appro¬ 
priate interval. The fabric is still firm; 
its solidity increased by acce*ions to its 
magnificence ; and tlie stability of the 
capital secured by adtled bres^th and 
gravity at the foundation. 

It seems indcod probable, that the 
more M IN b there is in any free nation, the 
more intellect in the mass of the people, 
the stronger will be the whok*. social 
edifice, from the subterraneoVM cell. Up 
to the cloud-ciipt dome; tor instead Of 
such materials as hap and stubble (to 
use the scriptural cxpressiinvs), its'beams 
will be of oak, its bars of ift)0, and its 
walls of marble. MiNWis the bfois of all 
permanent power; and woe to the poten¬ 
tate who expects- lasting security from 
the tottering props of plebeian ignorance. 
He builds, like the fool, on the sand, who 
creels a dynasty on the superstition, the 
prejudices, or the passions of a popblace 
grossly ignorant, and therefore easily mit- 
guided and urged to deeds of frenzy. 

And so much for the second olgcctioh 
to charity schools, which originates in an 
idea that they weaken empire and en¬ 
danger trantmillity by disturWng subordi¬ 
nation. “Pride,” it has been well #* 
served, “ is not founded on the improve¬ 
ment of the understanding, biit oh the 
weakness and defects of it. None are 
prouder, “ than tlm most foolish of 
the animals around us; and, it is igno¬ 
rance of what is better, which makes men 
suppose they afe possessed of all extel- 
lenfe.** 

But why should I fatigue srttention 
enumerating,* or confuting the cavils of 
minute philosophers and petty politicians, 
who pretend, and have asserted, that nOim 
of our charitable instltutidns are consis- 
tW with an enlightened policy ? Wha^ 
is this policy ? It is at best but a worldly 
3Q 
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policy, whlcli 111 this instance, Christian 
wisdom repudiates with ihsdain. Iach 
as a worldly policy 1 think it erroneous. 
And' how', as they pretend> is it enlight¬ 
ened? Not surely |>y the light which 
flows tVoin the great luniinury of Chris¬ 
tianity, from the sacred lamp at the altar; 
but by the false fire, the v:f/?74 fatinis 
of vanity; or, the factitious phosplior of 
atlicistical philosophy; a philosophy, 
which idolixes inatter, and fails down in 
adoration of nature in preference to its 
Author. 

I.et us beware also of that narrow 
system of modern times wliich would go¬ 
vern men in society on principles of mere 
calc a) at ion ; which appreciates human 
life at a low rate, and is ready to s.icrifice 
millions at the unhallowed shrines of 
avarice and ambition. Among the recent 
refinements of a godless wisdom is that 
which considers the Lord of the creation 
merely as a sensitive machine, w'ith eyes, 
arms, hands, and fingeis, formed to manu¬ 
facture some commodily or luxury, sale¬ 
able in the emporicnis of coiniiKwce; 
merely as an aiiimau-d engine, to be 
worked at ^iie will of opulence anil power, 
for pecuniary omoknneiu; merely as a 
breathing mill, or animal automatun, 
which cannot stand sMll a moment, for 
the purposes of moral and religions disci- 
filine, without irreparable Ids', of time and 
impardonable, waste of wealth : a jioli- 
ti'oHl delimjueney, in the estimate of the 
modern .sophist and statistical calculator, 
more culpable and heinous than any 
infringement of the lU calogue. 

ISuch policy, such a princi}de, siK li a 
philosophy has no credi^, no wo ighl, r.o 
influence on a Christian auditory, befbri'. 
wjhom, to mention is to coudemn, to tle- 
scribe, is to explode and reject il. 'Hie 
wealth of nations in a CMiristian’s estimate 
is flic goodness, the probity, thu virtuous 
industry, and useful knowUNdge, amongst 
individuals, liigh and low, rirh ami poor, 
who constitute the grand aggregate of a 
national eommuuity. Tiie mind is the 
man ; and doubtless the best buhvark of 
a country, is the noble spirit of a sound, 
virtuous, religious people, duly informed 
by a competent education, and efiectually 
restrained from all injustice and enormity, 
by the fear of God, and a Christiaa 
couscieucc. 
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Tnith and rea-jon, under all exist¬ 
ing circumstances, arc great, atld wiU 
endure, us w'cll as prevail. These form Ae 
columns of society’, and like a rock of ada¬ 
mant, will stand the violciicc of the waves, 
and defy the corrosions of time, And thi 
shocks of casualty. Bur how can trufli 
and reason i-xi^t in tiie mass of flic people 
without knowledge? and how can know¬ 
ledge become general and, pervade tH|p 
wliole body without national education. 
furnishe<l* to the poor by eleemosynary 
bounty, as it is to the rich, by their own 
voluntary choice an<l personal assiduity? 

Consistently with this conviction, and 
acting with the sound policy of the chil¬ 
dren of Hfrht, you have per.-evcred, not¬ 
withstanding the plausibility of objections, 
in patronizing, improving, and augmtnt- 
ing youv charity-schools. Consistently 
with your persuasion, as members ol the 
church <if England, you have been zealoU.s 
that the national sclioi/is, as well as the pa¬ 
rochial', .should he conducted according 
to tlie ])riiiciples, tloctriiicH, and disci¬ 
pline 7/f the established religion. Clmrity 
schools, whether parochial or national, 
you are aware, are the porch, and tlu 
vestibnhg either to the church or the 
conventicle. You deem it of most mo¬ 
mentous importance to ilic church, that 
the direct avenues t.» it should be 
made smooth and clean, and light anti 
pleasant. If the entrances to the sanc¬ 
tuary of the establishment are neglected, 
or iiiiilluminated, you are justly ap¬ 
prehensive, tlrat the imbecility of youth 
may b<- seduced from the paths of peace 
and sober piety into the wilderness of 
fanatical error; and lost in labyrinths, 
where discordant guides, often dif¬ 
fering no less from each other than from 
the church, might lead the poor wanderer 
through the thorns of perple.xity to ih* 
whirlpools of madness and despair. 

ConsisU'ntly and kindly you hold out 
a lanthorn to the church, and let your 
light shino before the feet of the young 
pilgrim in his progress to the sanc¬ 
tuary; the seat of rational piety, the 
school of sound instruction; the standard 
of a light which illuminates without 
ilazzling; the receptacle of a fire which 
warms without burning; the dispenser of 
a heat which cherishes the vital psinciplcv 
without danger of a morbid ca!cntiir9« 
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Sound religion, you well inow, is equally Country ; ar. great and gloriotts eiiurd), ■ 
removed from the extremes of a chilling richly atlorncd with sanctity and Icara- 
rigor and an ardent fever. And happily ing, uith temples mast magnificent, 
our church, in addition to its advant^es with all appendages adequate to its use 
in disseminating a sound religion with a and ornament, and become even more 


pure morality, is wisely adapted to tlie, 
nature mid genius of our civil constitu¬ 
tion. It is highly favourable to public 
Jpanquiliiy. It is an impn'gnable ram¬ 
part not only against infidelity, atheism, 
■and fanaticism, but against .'editiou, tu¬ 
mult, and insubordination. It allows and 
favours freedom of discussion; while it 
preserves for the common good, an au¬ 
thority necessary to jnwent confusion 
and all the evil works of aniirchicul mis¬ 
rule. It is built on the foundation of the 
Scriptures, the propJiets, and the apostles; 
Ji'A'us Chriitt being theheud eonur stone. 
Therefore we must love our church, 
therefore we must detemi our church; 
.md defend it w ith a xeal no less anient, 
than that which we display for tlie con¬ 
stitution ol the stall*; that free and wi'-e 
system ot our forefatheis, winch has ren¬ 
dered our islan'l the jiridi and ornament 
of civil society. And how-can we defend 
tt more etfecUnilly than by eilui iUmg our 
youth in its doctlines? Vet in the utmost 
ardour of affeeiion for both church and 
state, the sjiirit of christianliy ilcmaiuis 
lhatv\e support our own inslilulions with 
.ill llie mddness of moderatron, .dl the 
forbearance of pliilantlirojiy, without hif- 
terncss, v»ifhout liy poerisy, .sy;iv//ii«ir ihe 
truth in and maintaining our own 
conviction of rectitude with every mdul- 
goricc that may consist with wisdom, to 
human erior and falbbiiit}. 

With a natural attachment to the 
cliurcli, of which wc are nienibers, we 
comeforwarti at lliis junclure, not only to 
support our old cliarity schools, but to 
augment their nniubers and iinpruve 
their plan ; by adopting the newly disco¬ 
vered inodes of facilitation, e\pedition, 
and economy, imported under hajipy 
auspices, fioin an eastern ciinic; that 
clime, from which light of every kind, 
naturii, intelleccuai, and spiritual firiit 
beame i on mortal man, wandering and 
lost in the shades of ignorance. As > 
churchmen, we cannot but favour a sys- 
tem.vyhich favours our own church; the 
ckuTch of our fathers, the church of our 
jj'^hfidren and families, the chtijrch of our 


venerable, and if possible, more hal-. 
lowed, from the cireuinstances of long 
duration and high antiquity. As churchr 
men, we imisl patronize a system vvhicU 
instructs the youth of our nation in 
the catechism of our excellent liturgy, 
and whii.il coinlucis thorn to that place of 
worship, vih'Tc our own children were in¬ 
itiated by l>aptisni, and which we our¬ 
selves, from choieo ami for conscience sake, 
frequent, as olten as we assemble to pour 
toiih our prai-es and thanksgivings to 
Alimglily (lixl, ard to hear liie words of 
sound, .sober, and scriptural instrtictioa. 

In schools superintended by a church, 
which iliscounienanccs the cxlravagaiicc 
of enthusiasm, soix nicss of mind will be 
t.'.U:;lit; ami soljenwss of mind is essential 
to till- permaiieiicy of all religious piinci- 
jile. \VilhMiit ii, religion beeoiucs in¬ 
sanity ; and its votaries, jmder the 
effects of a disordeied iinugifiatioii, too 
olieii, in-tead of .i school and a ciiureli, 
ivqiiiie the <hs<iplmeof the physician, 
and the manacles oi an liospital. 

It is to be hoped that llie spirit of party 
will never interrupt ihesi* lalioiirs of love. 
Charity rejoiivs that gntxl is done, and is 
not forward to deprecMte llic tleed or the 
lioer of it, from schisinalical prejudice; 
and tlierefoie the Christian philanthrope 
will not oppose the national instruction 
of llie eluircii catechism. Mow' in¬ 
deed can we train up the yoiilh of the 
nation belter, than by K'aeliing tliein, in 
the words </f the catechism, to lovff, 
honour, and succour tlieir father and 
motlii r, to honour simi obey the king, and 
all that aye put.in aiilliority under him ; 
to liurt noliody by wind or deed : to be. 
true and just in all iheir dealings, to ketp 
tlieir hands from picking and stealing, 
and their lofigucs from lying and slander¬ 
ing; to keep tluir body in soberness and , 
cliHslity; not to covet or desire other 
men^s goods, but to leuiii and labour to 
get ihejr ow n livijng, and do their duty 
in that state of life, to which it shall please 
God to call Can we, I afllt» teach 

them in any belter m.jnmcr tlian by words 
like these; founiliiii'. all their moral 
J Q 2 
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viiWs on the love of God, on obedience 
to£9mst, and on reverence for kiv aitd 
order, human uid divine. 

To-ginre the {Amv children this sort of 
edttcaUon, to inti^re them wkh the fear of 
God, and to aiford them the means of 
learning every thing that is honest and'of 
good report, you are now assembled; 
apd for Ae pfpmotion of your purpose, a 
pai|K>w recommended by patriotism, by 
Chnstianity, by the example of our grand 
national institution, and indeed of the 
united kingdom, 1 stand this day the 
delegated pciitioucr of your bounty. Byt 
solicitation is superfluous. Your bounty 
has, I see, by the annual subscriptions 
flowed, and will continue to flow, with spon¬ 
taneous exuberance. It would be a viola¬ 
tion of the R’spect due to a congregation, 
avowedly assembled for the purpose of 
charitable contribution, to weary you with 
importunity, or prescribe to your muniti- 
cince* You want not the impulse of ar¬ 
gument and persuasion to extort the re¬ 
luctant pittance of a cold, formal decency, 
the scanty dole of the parsimonious hand 
w hich grudgqs while it gives. The happy 
ri‘tuni of peace and plenty at this moment 
will probably cause a peculiar expansion 
uf heart, and kindle a more than common 
glow of bi'nevotencc Our country, * 
amidst the wreck of nations around, has 
shone forth with undiminished lustre, us 
ihc land of liberty, the land of leaniing, 
i^nuMl philosophy) pure religion, and on 
this occasion 1 may add with peculiar 
triumph, the land of charity; of charity 
which no privations of long and severe ad¬ 
versity could impede or confine. Our 
country, in consequence of her steady ad¬ 
herence to religion, in faitli and practice, 
lifts up her head among the nations, the 
pride and boast of humanity, rhe glory, 
the envy, the clcfenceof Euiojie; nor can 
I for a inoniont fe.ir, lest hrt- ItJstrc 
should beever tarnisiu'd.on occasions like 
those, byanill-timed parsimony. You will 
jts patriots, no less than Christians (as far 
as such an occasion will allow), adorn 
the triumphs of her valour with the tro¬ 
phies of benevolence. You gave largely to 
foreigners in distress; but at the same 
time forgot not the child of poverty at 
^'our own doott, w-bo was perisking 
thrwgk lack of- kfiovflcHgff and on 


whom the tkht of the Gospel 
scaiwli^ 'etnlfed^ a, ray," 
aflound 'him was iUumltpited. ' Ton 
the poor vogi^nd'in the strc<;k of t|e 
great city. T'he world knew nlin ^ot. 
The world tuiued from hldi with disgust; 
But you recognize# hint as a brotn^: 
You remembeiid, that in. the most fdr%u 
outcast and alpcct, (squaljcl and ^plot;a- 
ble though his exterior,^ there is 
mortal spirit, which we hope one day itnay 
be a partaker with ourselves in' a sthtQ of 
glory, of consummate Intclhgeiict^, of 
mutual kindness, of exalted fclicityi 
Rough, forbidding, perhajps offensive I's, 
the guise of the ragged, faniishe^, wan. 
denr; yet is there a jewel wifnin, a, 
pearl of price, which, with yourai^wUl 
be disengaged fronj its incrus(atiq^ 
prepared to shine, in the light of Cnjps^ 
with aH its primeval brilliancy. 

And even in this sublunary st4e, the 
effects of education in raising poor 
persons to groat emimnee and public 
utility, have been wonderful. The most 
illustrious characters in arts and arms, 
have ariw'n, from the darkest, low-esjt^ 
vale of obscurity. I’hey have sprung 
with clastic force to extraordinary heights 
in coiisoquciice of native strength, 
calleil forth by early culture. Fenced 
from injury at first, they have risen, 
and towoR’d above their equals, by the 
hardihood acquired in a cliill soil; and, 
like the oak of the forest, or the pine on 
the mountain, vegetated with iuxuriancy 
in the bleakest exposure and the wildest 
solitude. Adversity has indec*d been found 
often favourable to virtue. Many examples 
might be cited from the pages of biography. 
Our gracious Lord himself, we know, wgs 
despised and rejected of mon->a man of 
sorrows, uikI acquainted with grief; and 
the luniirary of the world bad beep af 
once, and for ever extinguished, if the pride 
and prejudice of man could have pre¬ 
vailed against the will of the Almighty. 
But the crown of thorns, which the^'ins.o- 
lonce of authority bound round b is bleed¬ 
ing bro.w, becanie a more sploi^id orog- 
mdht than a.diadem ot jewels; 11;^' dove, 
a mom triumphant standard than the Ro¬ 
man eagle; arid the cross, lifted u^.ojn high) 
an onsigti more gloiious than tbe^ bt^pelCs. 
crimsoried with ^oyc‘, i^hich 
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Mit4t to emblazon a Casaifs vict^oiy. 

HMntik M w the bic^ cwpeitfen pro^D^ 

mem »> Ae n^{p' Am cmU niettiDliei} pel^ vltnin9pi0||i- 
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ctedHable emptoj^'Rta wd s^tions, in in^^qt^tpeta^cqfjnpMfmourableanm* 
this world, but to a consummation of tunides, and the advantages alSbrd^ by 
bliss in realms of light and glory^ Uic competency, not only for a useful, but 
light of God's countenance, and the a liberal education, 
gbry of immortal life. And is good so Is there oite among us who will 
great to be done by any deed of ours this avow that he wishes not to Aafe its 
day, and this hour, before wc separate i the generous contest of benedceiice f 
• liow sweet must be Ac satisfaction, how But why ask the question? The 
serene and exquisite the joy of a wcU*dis' deeds of charity, already recorded in An. 
posed mind, to consider Aut the donation rolls of annual subscription, dcmonstnite 
of a little superfluity, will contribute to your zeal in the cause, and remove all 
a purpose so extensively, so sublimely, so doubt of your liberality in its support, 
divinely bcncflcial. How sleeps the kind* 1 have already said In^ notiropoKune 
hearted man, lulled on his pillow with you. 1 cannot for a moment, distrust 
the southing reflection, that he has that genqrosity, on which yodrvoluntary 
not lost a day by losing an opportunity to attendance at this hoqr, (as you were 
do good to some poor unfortunate fellow* well aware of the occa-uon,) justifies, or 
creature; but that he has humbly co-opo- rather demands, a full and unqualified 
rated with his Lord and Saviour, in a work reliance. 

of love and mercy, and mitigated, inoncin* lean only venture to urge (and Ais 
stance, the sorrows of sufleriiig humanity, also may be unnecessary), that you 
To a mind so disposed, it must be be careful to act, in dispensing your 
consolatory to reflect, that a grand bounty, from a motive purely evange* 
eflbrt, an eflbrt unprecedented in the his* lical. Manage not so ill, as to be bounuful 
tory of the world, is now made in our own and at the same hme uncharitable. Pao 
distinguished country, to advance the hap* radoxical as it may appear, die case is 
piness ot the poor, and indeed to enlighten possible, and, it may be feared, not un- 
thc understanding, and meliorate the common. To avoid it, let us pray that 
morals of the humon race. The poor our heaits may be filled with grace, 
have now the Gospel preached to them, while our hands are extended in 


by the instrumentality of the press, by the munificence. This is to be charitable 
universal distribution of the Scriptures, to our own souls, while wc give to oAcrs 
and by national schools,, in a manner, pecuniary assistance. This is to consc- 
and to an extent, unparalleled at any pre- crate our gift to God, and to secure the 
vious period, since the light of the world favour of lain, whose mercy the most 
first burst on chaos, in the morning of opulent of us all must one day sapp]i« 
creation. The result of such labours catc, with, all Ac earnestness of abject 
I of love, operating universally, must, at mendicity, 
some fiuure peried, become stupendously May then Ae Holy Spirit influcnca 
beneficial. Christ declared himself the with bis affectionate eneigies -all who are 
light of the world; and it has been ns here assembled, and give them grace, nM 
served(inAcunseiu:chabIew 82 i|ofProvi- only to promote Ac good woikv.hut Wi? 
den^}, lor Ac age in which we exist . promote it, from the true Christian princL« 
to diffuse Aat light, to our own country,to pie, which is J'aifk working by hve. 

“the retnote^t cottiers and the darkest re- How significant the woi4&l FaU^k' 

cwses, towluclkB$»»)^4iiigp^^ vothng by Iwtl Aem, postli^ 
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thenb^^y ^cm an epitome of die w&o)e 
doctriw of Christian chanty, and may 
seb*e hs a test and touchstone to assay 
the nneerity of our virtue. 

'Such a faith, actuated and acting by 
sUch a love will unbar the gates of light, 
that glorious light w'hirh streams from 
the world’s great luminary, and co* 
operate with tue Fatheu of Lights 
in {Muring its beams on all the sons and 
daughters of want; guiding their feet 
through the shadowy vale of ignorance, 


labour, and soitow^ to rcaijms of ever* 
lasting rest, along the ’ safe, luminous, 
and pleasant path of piety and peace. 
Such a faith, actuated and acting by 
such a love, will cause the sun of right¬ 
eousness to shine over their, and our 
own prospects of futurity, and <>))en to' 
the view of ail, tlio&c regions of glory, to 
which the only infallible guide is 
rity; ciiARny, out of a .pure 
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